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The  ERIC/CRIER  Reading  Reviev  i^eries  has  been  created  to  dis- 
seminate the  information  analysis  products  of  tua  Clearinghouse. 

Analysis  of  information  c&r^  tr,-ce  place  qji  a broad  continuum  ranging  from 
comprehensive  reviews  of  thJ  <^^ate  of  the  ktiowledje  in  a given  area  to 
bibliographies  of  citations  C’>.>  various  topics.  Four  g;enref:  of  documents 
appear  in  the  Reading  Review  Series.  The  ^i.st  type  induces  bibliogra- 
phies, with  descriptive  abstracts,  i-.- sloped  ip  areas  of  general  interest. 
The  second  type  consists  of  bibliogjL^''^^' e i cf  citations,  or  citations 
and  abstracts,  developed  on  more  specific  topics  in  reading.  The  third 
type  provides  short,  interpretive  papers  which  analyze  specific  topics 
in  reading  using  the  existing  information  collection.  The  final  game 
includes  comprehensive  state-of-the-art  monographs  whi‘  »i  critically 
examine  given  topics  in  reading  over  an  extended  period  oi  time. 

International  Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings  Reports 
on  Elementary  Reading  provides  a listing  of  the  important  papers  on  the 
topic  of  elementary  reading  which  have  been  published  in  the  yearly 
conference  proceedings  of  the  Association  since  1960.  Published 
proceedings  for  the  following  years  have  been  utilized. 


New  Frontiers  in  Reading.  International  Reading 
Association  Conference  Proceedings,  V9I.  5,  1960. 

2 . Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  Inter- 
national Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings, 

Vol.  6,  1961. 

3.  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  International 
Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings,  Vol.  7,  1962. 

4.  Reading  as  m Intellectual  Activity.  International 
Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings,  Vol.  8,  1963, 

5 . Improvement  of  Reading  through  Classroom  Practice. 
International  Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings, 

Vol.  9,  1964. 

6.  Reading  and  Inquiry.  International  Reading  Association 
Conference  Proceedings,  Vol.  10,  1965. 

7.  Vistas  in  Reading.  International  Reading  Association 
Conference  Proceedings,  Vol.  11,  Part  1,  1966. 

8.  Combining  Research  Results  and  Good  Practice.  Inter- 
national Reading  Association  Conference  Proceedings,  Vol.  11, 
Part  2,  1966. 

9.  The  Individualized  Reading  Program;  A Guide  for  Class- 
room Teachers,  International  Reading  Association  Conference 
Proceedings,  Vol.  11,  Part  3,  1966. 
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All  papers  which  discussed  topics  on  eleaientary  reading  were 
collected  and  reviewed.  After  analysis,  345  papers  were  selected 
for  inclusion.  A descriptive  annotation  was  prepared  by  advanced 
graduate  students  for  each  entry.  The  title  of  the  entry  and  the 
annotation  indicate  the  major  emphasis  of  the  paper.  The  papers  are 
indexed  under  sixteen  categories. 

I.  Objectives  and  Goals  in  Reading 

II . Reading  Programs 

III.  Teacher  Education 

IV.  Reading  Materials 

V.  Methods  and  Grouping 

VI.  Reading  Skills 

VII.  When  Should  Reading  Instruction  Begin? 

VIII.  Pre-School  Reading 

IX.  Reading  Readiness 

X.  First  Grade  Reading 

XI.  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 

XII.  Reading  and  the  Bilingual  Child 

XIII.  Linguistics  and  Reading  Instruction 

XIV.  Reading  and  the  Disadvantaged 

XV.  Reading  in  Other  Countries 

XVI.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading  Difficulty 

The  bibliography  is  organized  in  three  parts.  Part  I consists 
of  a citation  bibliography  with  brief  annotations.  This  section  is 
numbered  consecutively  from  1 through  345.  Part  II  is  keyed  to  Part  I 
and  contains  the  complete  text  for  each  entry.  If  the  user  is  interested 
in  more  information  than  that  given  in  the  brief  annotation  and  citation 
for  study  150,  for  example,  in  Part  I,  he  can  turn  to  number  150  in  Part  II 
and  read  the  complete  report.  Part  III  consists  of  a complete  author  index 
for  the  bibliography. 


(Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Margaret  Burd  and  Mary  Rinehart  for  their 
aid  in  compiling  the  bibliography.) 
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I.  OBJECTIVES  AND  GCALS  IN  READING 

1.  Artley,  A,  Sterl.  '*The  Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades,”  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  36-38. 

Approaches  reading  in  grades  four  through  six  by  considering 
instructional  goals,  reading  and  the  language  arts,  critical 
reading,  and  personal  development. 

2.  Bamman,  Henry  A.  "Developing  More  Effective  Readers,"  Vistas  in 

Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966).  59-62.  ^ 

Describes  six  criteria  of  an  effective  reader. 

3.  Barton,  Allen.  "Beliefs  and  Practices  of  Teachers  in  Elementary 
Reading,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  172rl76. 

Sampled  over  300  public  elementary  schools  in  the  United 
States  to  discover  characteristics  of  reading  programs,  materials, 
practices,  opinions  and  pupil  performance. 

4.  Boehm,  Charles  H.  "Reading  Today  for  Living  in  the  1980 *s," 

Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  20r26. 

Urges  educators  to  gear  their  present  reading  programs  to 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  80*s,  ^Free  Time.* 

5.  Cutts,  Warren.  "New  Approaches  to  Reading  for  Young  Children," 
Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8.  (1963),  39-43. 

Discusses  the  three  areas  of  fermentation  in  reading  today: 
reading  at  a younger  level,  return  to  past  practices,  and  re- 
examination of  instruction  and  methods. . 

6'.  Durr,  William  K.  "Types  of  Activities  in  a Well  Balanced  Program," 
Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  130-131. 

Suggests  that  a well  balanced  reading  program  includes  skill 
deyelopment  and  content  reading. 

• p 

7,  Heilman,  Arthur  W.  ”Moving  Faster  Toward  Outstanding  Instructional 
Programs,"  Vistas  in  Reading,  U,  Part  1,  (1966),  273-276. 

Reiterates  that  outstanding  reading  instruction  programs  are 
not  arrived  at  by  seeking  panaceas,  new  materials,  and. new  approaches, 
but  by  using  knowledge  of  pupil  learning  and  reading  and  its 
relation  to  all  school  learning. 

8.  Hook,  J,  N.  "Project  English  Attacks  Curriculum  Problems,"  Reading 
as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  261-263. 
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Sutnmtrlxes  • 1962  federal  project  eimed  tt  improving  English 
teaching  on  all  grade  levels. 

9.  Iverson,  William  J.  '‘Controversial  Issues  in  the  Teaching  of 
Reading."  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  210-213. 

Discusses  important  controversial  issues  i.n  Reading:  content, 
vocabulary,  methods,  beginning  age,  comprehension,  word  analysis, 
and  phonics. 

10.  Ramsey,  Wallace  Z.  "Organising  to  Care  for  Individual  Differences," 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  143-145. 

Emphasises  that  innovations  in  education  is  a necessity  and 
not  a lujtury. 

11.  Smith,  Nila  Banton.  "An  Evaluation  of  Reading  in  American  Schools," 
Challenge  and  Eicperiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  179-190. 

Offers  an  overview  of  reading  in  the  United  States  in  1962: 
clinical  activities,  literature,  automated  teaching,  and  criticisms. 

12.  Sperling,  Florence.  "Building  a Developmental  Reading  Program," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practices,  9,  (1964), 

71-72. 

Defines  developmental  reading  in  terms  of  program  content, 
purpose,  and  student's  needs. 

13.  Witham,  Anthony  P.  "Reading  Programs  in  the  Elementary  Grades," 
Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  415-418. 

Analyzes  current  ventures  in  elementary  reading  programs  and 
discusses  underlying  principles  of  format  and  content. 

14.  Wolfe,  Josephine  B.  "Organizing  for  Reading  Instruction  in  Grades 
Four,  Five,  and  Six--A  Four  Dimensional  Approach,"  Challenge  and 
Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  38-40. 

Reviews  four  structural  dimensions  necessary  in  good  reading 
program  organization:  design,  diagnosis,  direction,  and  destination. 

15.  Wolfe,  Josephine  B.  "Integrating  the  Language  Arts:  A Practical- 

Practicable  Approach,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice,  -9,  (1964),  116-118. 

Discusses  procedures  for  integrating  and  developing  a language 
arts  program  which  explores  the  new  and  preserves  the  old. 
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II.  READING  PROGRAMS 


16.  Aaron,  Ira  E.  "Contributiona  of  Summer  Reading  Programs," 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  A13-415. 

Describes  a unique  summer  school  program  In  which  primary 
age  children  were  taught  with  the  express  purpose  of  curbing 
high  school  leaving  some  eight  to  ten  years  in  the  future.. 

17.  Harvllla,  Lorraine.  "A  Reading  Program  for  Six-,  Seven-,  and 
Eight-Year-Olds,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  94-95. 

i 

Develops  a five  point  reading  plan  for  six,  seven,  and 
eight  year  olds;  describing  organisation,  skills,  conferences, 
overviews,  and  sharing  by  children. 

18.  Horrocks,  Edaa  M.  "Extending  Reading  Sklllp  in  a Large  City 
School  System,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6, 

(1961),  58-61: 

Reviews  a kindergarten  experiment  as  well  as  discusses 
the  Whole  Book  Discussion  technique  and  Improvement  of  reading 
skills  of  regular  and  In-mlgrant  pupils., 

19.  Humphrey,  Jack  W.  "Well-Rounded  Reading  Experiences,"  Reading 
and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  420-422. 

Describes  a raad^ttg  program  including  content,  materials, 
and  class  slse. 

20.  Karbal,  Harold  T.  ■ "A  Principal  Looks  at  Reading  Instruction,"  . 
Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  489-4H. 

Sees  the  principal  as  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the 
school  curriculum  including  reading. 

21.  King,  John,  "Teaching  One  Million  Johnnies  to  Read,"  Improvement 
of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (19W»  8-14. 

Reports  the  complexities  involved  in  teaching  reading  waing 
New  York  City  Schools  for  illustration. 

22.  Lucar,  Jim.  "Initiating  a Developmental  Reading  Program  in  High 
School,"  Vistas  in  Reading,  .11,  Part  I,  (1966),  42-45.  : . 

Explains  the  expansion  of  a basal  reading  program  in  grades  one 
through  eight  to  a limited  reading  program  in  the  high  school  area. 

23.  Pivnivk,  Isadora.  "The  Big  City  Story— San  Francisco,"  Challenge 
and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  105-107. 
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Ditcutaef  a School  Coomunity  -Inproyenent  Project,  offering 
details  and  observations. 

2A.  Roughton,  Edgar  L.  "Reading  Improvement  in  A Rural  Community," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  261-263. 

Reports  on  a five  year  reading  improvement  program  in  a small 
agricultural  community. 

25.  Ryclonan,  John  N.  "Conquest  and  Exploration:  A Reading-Language 

Program  for  Grades  Pour  to  Six,"  Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1. 
(I960,  197-202. 

Supports  the  theory  that  an  integrated  language  program  is 
the  key  to  better  reading. 

26.  Wilson,  Rosemary  Green.  "The  Big  City  Story— Philadelphia," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  101-104. 

Surveys  the  educational  problems  and  programs  of  Philadelphia. 

III.  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

27.  Austin,  Mary  C.  "Harvard -Carnegie  Study  - A Preliminary  Report," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  176-178. 

Suggests  from  the  combined  reports  of  the  Harvard-Carnegie 
Study  and  The  Torchlighters  .future  guidelines  for  strengthening 
reading  trAining  for  both  pre-service  and  in-service  education 
of  teachers.. 

28.  Carlson,  Mildred  A.  "Using  in  the  Classroom  What  We  Know  About 

Reading,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9. 
(1964),  21X7  : ^ 

Explains  a program  of  in-service  training  in  which,  teachers 
find  a personal  significance  similar  to  the  experience  a student  - 
might  have  in  an  individualised  learning  situation. 

29.  Fay,  Leo.  "Building  More  Effective  Reading  Programs  Through 

Teacher  Experimentation,"  New  Frontiers  in  Reading,  5,  (1960). 
129-131.  ^ “ 

Discusses  three  teacher- experiment  projects  completed  as 
part  of  a college  course  concerned  with  improving  reading  in 
elementary  schools. 

30.  Freeland,  Alma  Moore.  "The  Role  of  Supplementary  Readers  in 
Children's  Literature,"  Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966), 
165-160. 
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Appralsc«  the  quality  of  college  preparation  in  equipping 
future  teachers  to  understand  the  purposes  of,  and  skills  in, 
using  extra  reading  materials. 

31.  Lloyd,  Helet^M.  ”]Meeting  the  In-Service  Needs  of  Elementary 
Teachers  in  Reading  Instruction,”  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 
Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  207-210. 

Discusses  a six-pronged  action  program  as  the  answer  to 
reading  instruction  problems  related  to  heavy  teacher  turnrOver» 
excessive  pupil  mobility,  ever-increasing  numbers  of  socially 
disadvantaged,  many  non-English  speaking  children,  and  a wide  range 
of  abilities. 

32.  Manning,  John.  "Evaluation  of  Professional  Texts  in  Reading  -- 
Elementary,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7.  (1962), 
195-198. 

Evaluates  professional  textbooks  as  used  in  1962  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  reading  methods  courses  stressing  that 
professional  texts  should  provide  sound  understanding  of  the 
processes  of  reading, 

. 33.  McClellan,  Grace.  "Helping  Teachers  of  Readily  Meet  the  Special 

Needs  of  Children."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  215-216. 

Recounts  three  ways  in  which  the  reading  consultant  may 
assist  teachers  in  meeting  problems  in  learning  to  read  in  the 
classroom. 

34.  Oyster,  Mary  M.  "An  Occupational  Study  of  Reading  Specialists 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966), 
454-458. 

Locks  critically  at  the  professional  field  of  reading, 
preparation  for  reading, . reading  programs,  licensing  of  teachers, 
and  financing  of  programs. 

35.  Ramsey,  Wallace.  "Implications  of  Recent  Doctoral  RestarcK  for 
Reading."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  313-316. 

Touches  on  numerous  research  studies  by  doctoral  students, 
exploring  prbbliws  and  frustrations  facing  reading  teachers. 

36.  Rawson,  Hildred.  "The  Role  of  the  Specialist  in  Reading,"  Reading 

and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  221-222.  ' 

Reviews  two  areas  in  which  the  training  of  the  reading  spe- 
cialist will  be  expanded— that  of  cognitive  development  of  children 
and  the  study  of  the  theory  of  language. 
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37..  Robinson,  J.  Phil.  “Developing  Teacher  Awareness  of  Specific  Oral 
Reading  Errors,"  Itnprovewent  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice, 

9,  (1964),  213-214. 

Describes  an  in-service  training  program  of  five  phases  using 
listening-error  notation  tapes. 

38.  Simula,  Vernon  L.  "The  dxanging  Aole:  From  Teaching  to  Guidance," 

Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  218-220. 

Explains  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  of  the  classroom 
teacher  as  a tounselor. 

39.  Sloan,  Margaret.  "In-Service  Planning:  A Necessary  Adjunct  to  an 

On-Going  Reading  Program."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1^  (1966),  . 
161«^165. 

Supports  the  trend  for  on  the  job  training  of  certified  teachers, 
using  Rochester,  New. York  schools  for  illustration. 

40.  Sucsy,  Margaret  V.  "In-Service  Education  as  a Continuing  Need," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964) , 

219-211. 

Reports  the  results  of  a questionnaire  indicating  the  Inadequate 
training  of  reading  teachers  and  lists  eight  recommendations  to 
overcome  these  inadequacies. 

41.  Swanberg,  Margaret.  "Teamed  Together— Teacher  and  Specialist," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  219-221. 

Defines  the  reading  specialist  and  suggests  ways  specialist 
and  teacher  may  improve  reading  in  the  classroom. 

IV.  READING  MATERIALS 

42.  Aaron,  I.  E.  "Using  Basal  Materials  Effectively,"  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  73-74. 

Offers  21  guides  for  effective  use  of  basal  readers,  stressing 
that  complete  dependence  upon  them  is  harmful. 

43.  Anderson,  Marion  A.  "An  Editor  Looks  at  Children’s  Language," 

Vistas  in  R<iading.  11.  Part  1,  (1966),  326-329. 

Discusses  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  change  in  materials 
• of  instruction  as  related  .to  the  child’s  spoken  language. 

44.  Barbe,  Walter  B.  ”The  Effective  Use  of  Supplementary  Materials  in 
the  Reading  Program,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  110-113. 
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Dltcuttet  the  neenlng,  importence,  end  use  of  aupplementery 
neterlels  In  echool  reeding  progreme. 

45.  John  R.  "Experlmentel  Appllcetloni  of  Close  Tests," 

IiepT^avement  of  Reeding  Through  Clessrooa  Prectice,  9,  (1964), 

303' ^ 

Reports  the  findings  of  e study  ettempting  to  determine  the 
reliebillty  of  close  tests  uhen  used  for  .meesuring  comprehension 
difficulties  of  reeding  pesseges. 

46*  Cerliiion,  Thorsten.  "Evelueting  Meteriels  for  Reeding  Instruction— 
Intermediete  Gredes,"  Chellenge  end  Experiment  in  Reeding,  7,  (1962), 
190-193. 

Concludes  thet  properly  evelueted,  selected  meteriels  plus 
good  teechitig  will  leed  to  improvement  in  the  totel  reeding 
experience. 

47.  Cermer,  Cerl.  "On  Writing  Americene  for  Americen  Children," 

Chenging  Concepts  cf  Reeding  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  272-274. 

Points  out  the  piece  of  folk-teles,  legends,  end  history  in 
writing  children's  litereture. 

48.  Cetledge,  Feye.  "Correct  Use  of  Besel  Reeders,"  Vistes  in  Reeding, 
11,  Pert  1,  (1966),  107-110. 

Expleins  the  correct  use  of  besel  reeders  es  skill  builders 
end  illustretes  the  cerry-over  effects  of  reeding  skills  into 
content  fields;  creetlve  erts,  lenguege  erts,  science,  sociel 
studies,  erithmetic,  heelth-sciences. 

49.  Dawson,  Mildred  A.  "Children's  Litereture:  Lodestones  in  Children's 

Books,"  Chenging  Concepts  of  Reeding  Instruction*  6,  (1961),  183-186. 

Discusses  meesuring  sticks  for  selecting  children's  books  end 
methods  for  bringing  books  end  children  together. 

50.  Docter,  Robert  L.  "A  comperison  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Workbook 
end  Non-Workbook  Types  of  Follow-up  Meteriels,"  Chellenge  end 
Experiment  in  Reeding*  7,  (1962),  156-158. 

Indicetes  thet  workbook  usege  hes  e peek  efficiency  in  gredes 
two,  three,  end  four  end  thet  non-workbook  meter lei  is  superior 
during  grede  one. 

51.  Gellent,  Ruth.  "Use  of  Close  Tests  es  e Measure  of  Reedebllity  in 
the  Primary  Gredes,"  Reeding  end  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  286-287. 
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Ettaillthet  reliability  and  validity  of  Close  Testa  et  reading 
comprehension  measures  for  primary  grades* 

52*  Cans,  Roma.  *The  Effect  of  Current  Emphases  on  Beginning  Reading 

Materials  and  Methods  on  the  Recognition  of  Individual  Differences," 
Combining  Research  Results  and  Good  Practice.  11,  Part  2,  (1966), 
15-18. 

Emphasises  and  questions  current  publicity  on  early  reading, 
specific  reading  approaches,  and  net?  materials*  . 

53.  Hartley,  Helene  W.  "Teaching  the  Reading  of  Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962), 
43-45. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  early  exposure  to  quality  literature. 

54.  Huus,  Helen.  ^Developing  Interest  and  Taste  in  Literature  in  the 
Elementary  Grades,"  Readi^  as  an' Intellectual  Activity,  8,  (1963), 
46-50. 

Presents  five  reasons  why  children  want  to  read  and  five  ways  • 
teachers  can  help  develop  literary  taste  in  children. 

55.  Huus,  Helen.  "Children's  Classics— Yesterday  and  Today," 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classtoom  Practice.  9.  (1964). 

177-179. 

Evaluates  ten  books,  each  from  a different  category,  as  being 
possible  "classics"  of  tomorrow. 

56.  Jetton,  Trula  Maud.  "The  Baral  Readers,  a Tool  for  Meeting 
Individual  Differences,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  72-73. 

Encourages  the  skillful,  thoughtful  use  of  basal  readers  as 
well-defined  ladders  of  skills  which  help  the  teachers  provide 
for  individual  differences. 

57.  Latham*,  Jean  Lee.  "Writing  for  Tomorrow's  Leaders,"  Changing 
Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  270-272. 

Describes  the  elements  an  author  seeks  in  determining  sub- 
jects about  which  to  write  and  the  research  necessary  in  creating 
books. 

58.  McCullough,  Constance  M.  "Differentiating  Instruction  to  Provide' 

for  the  Needs  of  Learners:  Through  Methods  and  Materials,"  New 

Frontiers  in  Read Inga  5,  (1960),  32-36. 
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Poses  questions  and  a.iswers  teachers  may  use  in  evaluating 
•elf-teaching  devices,  individual i«ed  reading  materials  and  basal 
readers. 

59.  McGuire,  Alice  Brooks,  "Towards  Greener  Pastures:  Building 

Permanent  Recreational  Reading  Interests  Through  the  Elementary 
School  Library,"  Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  77-79. 

Explores  the  role  of  teachers  and  librarians  in  guiding 
recreational  readers  towards  an  appreciation  of  good  literature. 

60.  McKillop,  Anne  Selley.  "The  Influence  of  Personal  Factors  on 
the  Reading.  Development  of  Children,"  New  Froiitiers  in  Reading. 

5,  (I960),  73-77. 

Demonstrates  how  feelings,  attitudes,  and  experiences 
influence  perception,  interpretation,  memory,  selection,  and 
amount  of  reading  materials. 

61.  • Ruddell,  Robert  B.  "A  Study  of  the  Close  Comprehension  Technique 

in  Relation  to  Structurally  Controlled  Reading  Material," 

Improvement  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9.  (1964). 
298-303. 

Examines  the  findings  of  a study  dealing  with  the  reli- 
ability and  validity  of  the  Close  technique  using  an  exant 
deletion  method  and  a synonym  count  method  of  scoring  and  the 
discrimination  power  of  these  two  methods  on. materials  written 
with  high  and  low  frequency  patterns  .of  language  structure. 

62.  Shepherd,  David  L.  "Evaluating  Materials  for  Remedial  Instruction," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1S62),  193-195. 

Stresses  that  materials  are  not  autoMatically  the  key  to 
success  in  reading  programs  - the  teacher  is  the’  key.  ’ 

63.  Stanchfield,  Jo  M.  "Increasing  Boys*  Reading  AehleVeiMiit  Through 

Instructional  Materials,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966), 
440-444.  . 

Re.)orts  that  low- reading-achievement  level  boys,  in  certain 
Los  Ang'iles  City  Schools,  have  improved  reading-achievement  level 
through  effective  materials  and  methods. 

64.  Urquhart,  Donald.  "Using  the  Basal  Readers  as  a Springboard  to 

Library  Reading,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  197.  ^ ^ 

Presents  four  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  moving  from  a 
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(directed  reading  activity  baaed  on  a selection  from  a basal 
reader  to  the  follov-up  stage  which  Involves  the  use  of  library 
books. 

65.  Vinlng,  Elisabeth  Gray.  "Wh.at  Measures  Stand  the  Test  of  Time?" 
Improvement  of  Raiding  Through  Classroom  Tract ice,  9,  (1964) , 

14-18. 

Provides  a rich  discussion  cf  the  qualities  of  a good 
children's  book. 

V.  METHODS  AMD  GROUPING 

. 66.  Artley,  A,  Sterl.  "A  Look  at  the  Road  Ahead."  Changing  Concepts 
of  Reading  instruction.  6,  (1961),  55-58. 

Discusses  the  contributions  of  reading  approaches  and  stresses 
the  idea  that  a combination  of  the  best  features  of  each  may  be 
molded  into  a pattern  that  more  adequately  serves  the  needs  of  the 
learner. 

67.  Barbe,  Walter  B.  "Selection  of  Reading  Material  for  an  Individualised 
Reading  Program,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice, 

9,  (1964),  195.  . 

Examines  the  need  for  and  a definition  of  individualised  reading 
and  discusses  criteria  for  material  selection. 

68.  Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  "The  Place  of  Basic  Reading  Instruction," 

New  Frontiers  In  Reading.  5,  (1960),  144-149. 

Considers  basic  reading  Instruction  in  regard  to:  goals, 
systematic  sequences,  materials,  and  methods:  the  relationship 
between  reading  instruction  and  a pupil's  competency  in  other 
areas  of  the  curriculum:  and  probes  Into  undeveloped  areas  of 
reading  Instruction. 

69.  Bloomer,  Richard  H.  "Motivation  and  Reading,"  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964),  283-285. 

Discusses  the  skilled  manipulation  of  the  child  and  the 
classroom  situation  as  effective  motivators  of  learning  versus 
the  ideas  of  the  television  and  advertising  men. 

7G.  Burrows,  Alvina  Treut.  "Classroom  Organisation  for  Learners  and 
Teachers."  Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  134-136. 

Proposes  suggestions  for  classroom  Improvement  In  order  to 
achieve  an  optimal  learning  situation:  appropriate  goals,  variety 
of  activities  and  dlASsroom  arrangements,  equipment,  grouping, 
skills,  and  teacher  flexibility. 
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71.  Burrow*,  Alvin*  Treut.  "Building  Lifetime  Reading  Habits  in  an 
Individualized  Reading  Program,"  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965), 
151-153. 

Proposes  directives  and  ways  that  an  individually  oriented 
reading  program  can  contribute  to  human  responses. 

72.  Bush,  Clifford  L.  "Three  Kinds  of  Grouping  in  the  Sane  Classroom," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964),  50-51. 

Asks  teacher*  to  avoid  creating,  or  allowing,  passive  learning 
situations  and  to  attempt  active  cooperative  experiences  between 
teacher  and  student. 

73.  Carline,  Donald  E.  "Evaluation  for  Pupil  Effectiveness,"  The 
Individualized  Reading  Program;  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers, 

11,  Part  3,  (1966),  44-49.  ^ " 

Defines  evaluation  in  the  IRP  as  helping  children  recognize 
their  own  capacities  and/or  limitations  within  the  reading  process. 

74.  Carline,  Donald  E.  "Evaluation  for  Program  Effectiveness,**  The 
Individualized  Reading  Program;  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers. 

11,  Part  3,  (1966),  50-56. 

Lists  and  discusses  the  primary  responsibilities  for  teachers 
and  pupils  in  considering  evaluation  of  IRP  effectiveness.. 

75.  earner,  Richard  L.  "The  Cortland  TV  Reading  Project,"  Changing 
Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6,  (1961),  148-151.. 

Reports  the  findings  of  the  first  two  year*  of  teaching 
reading  through  closed  circuit  television  in  ^ich  TV  pupils 
exceeded  the  controls  in  the  amount  of  reading  gains  and  more 
positive  attitudes  towards  reading. 

76.  Carroll,  Hazel  Horn.  "Magic  of  Presenting  Materials  Through 
Television,"  Vistas  Readini^.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  115-U6. 

Discusses  television  as  a magic  medium  to  help  channel 
children  into  creative  reading  and  appreciation  of  books. 

77.  Caskey,  Helen  J.  "Meeting  Barriers  to.Cosqirehension,"  Vistas  in 

Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  248-252.  ■'  ' ■ 

Reviews  four  ways  teacher  guidance  may  help  a child  read  with 
greater  understanding. 

78.  Childs,  Sally.  "Sound  Reading,"  New  Frontiers  in  Reading,  5, 

(1960),  101-105. 
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Presents  beckground  nsterlsl  on  reading  spprcsches  and  related 
language  skills  listing  six  characteristics  of  children  having 
specific  lanj^age  disabilities  and  discusses  what  a strong  phonics 
program  can  dd  for  these  cases. 

79.  Cleland,  Donald  L.  "Met?hods  of  Teaching  Reading  In  the  Primary 
Grades.**  Challenge  and  Experiment  Iji  Residing.  7,  (1962),  30-33. 

Analyses  the  many  methods  of  teaching  reading  stressing  the 
tepdrtance  of  the  teacher  In  any  approach. 

80.  Cooke,  Dorothy  E.  **Some  Promising  Innovations  In  Reading,**  Vistas 
In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  194-197. 

Recommends  the  forward  look  In  teaching  reading  by  suggesting 
three  methods:  Watts  method,  writing  method,  and  the  five  strand 
summer  program. 

81.  Crosby,  Muriel.  **Bulldlpg  More  Effective  Reading  Programs  Through 
Storytelling  and  Creative  Dramatics,**  Hew  Frontiers  In  Reading. 

5,  (1960),  127-128.. 

Discusses  how  vwaabulary  building,  language  sensitivity,  and 
thinking  are  fostered  by  storytelling  and  creative  dramatic  activities. 

82.  Cushenbery,  Doaald  C.  **Constructlve  Ways  of  Grouping  for  Reading 
Instruction.**  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  140-142. 

Discusses  the  Joplin  Plan,  the  Individualised  approach,  and 
the  basic  materials  approach. 

83.  Darling,  Richard  L.  **B.rlnglng  Readers  and  Books  Together  Successfully 
Through  Storytelling,**  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963), 
166-168. 

Suggests  that  stoi^telllng  can  be  a vital  avenue  for  Introducing 
children  to  good  reading  experiences. 

84.  DeAngelo,  Rachel  W.  **Partners  In  Teaching  Reading:  The  Classroom 

Teacher  and  the  Librarian,**  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  196-197. 

Discusses  five  specific  activities  In  the  library  program  that 
contribute  to  the  development  of  reading  taste  and  skill. 

85.  Dechant,  Emerald.  **Why  an  Eclectic  Approach  In  Reading  Instruction?** 
Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  28-32. 

Explains  how  Individualising  and  personalising  Instruction  results 
In  more  successful'  learning  of  reading. 
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86.  Downing,  John.  ''Conflict!  and  Confufioni  in  i.. t.a.  Experiment!," 
Viataa  in  Reading,  11,  Part  I,' (1966),  269»272. 

Poae!  five  queation!  educator!  ahould  aak  themaelvea  before 
accepting  i.t.a.  reaearch  project  finding!  and  pointa  out  valid 
conclusion!  based  on  four  years  of  research. 

87.  Downing,  John  and  Halliwell,  Stanley.  "The  i.t.a.  Reading 
Experiment  in  Britain,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Claaaroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  260-265. 

Report!  the  results  of  the  Reading  Reaearch  Unit's  experiment 
in  using  i.t.a.  as  an  approach  to  reading. 

88.  Duggins,  Lydia  A.  "Relating  Reading  Instruction  to  Children's 
Developmental  Growth  Patterns,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1, 

(1966),  25-27. 

Supports  the  idea  that  a child's  reading  is  built  upon  speech 
and  writing  experiences. 

89.  Durrell,  Donald.  "Evaluating  Pupil  Team  Learning  ivi  Intermediate 
Grades."  New  Frontiers  in  Reading.  5,  (1960),  112-115. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  in  which  pupil  team  learning 
as  a method  of  providing  for  individual  differences  wa.\i  used. 

90.  Durrell,  Donald  D.  "Pupil-Team  Learning:  Objectives,  Principles, 

Techniques,"  Changing  Concv*pt«  of  Rcvidiny  Instruction.  6^  (1961), 
75-78. 

Explains  why  pupil-team  learning  is  a natural  for  many  class- 
room situations,  points  out  conditions  which  contribute  to  its 
success,  and  discusses  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  learning 
technique. 

91.  Engler,  David.  "Multi-Media  Apprvoaches  to  Reading  Instruction," 

Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  113-115. 

Accents  the  use  of  multi-media  approaches  in  reading  instruction 
including:  variety  in  book  selectiovie,  tape  recorders,  phonographs, 
movies,  colored  charts,  filmstrips,  overhead  projectors,  flannel 
boards,  games,  and  slides. 

92.  Fllerl,  Nina  T.  "Using  Television  Intvsrcsts  to  Build  Reading," 

New  Frontiers  in  Reading,  5,  (1960),  121-124. 

Discusses  a study  in  which  a TV  and  reading  pattern  were  surveyed 
and  two  programs,  Dennis  the  Menace  and  Wagon  Train,  were  used  to 
stimulate  children  to  broaden  and  deepen  their  reading  interests. 
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93.  Flierl,  Nln«  T.  '*L«rs«  Group  Reading  Initructlon,”  Reading  a£  an 
Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963).,  50-52. 

Sdggeata  that  large  group  reading  inatruction,  50  to  300 
atudenta,  hat  been  and  rsn  be  auccettful  vhen  akillfully  adminlatered. 

Glaaa,  Gerald  G.  '*Tha  Teaching  of  Word  Analyaia  Through  Perceptual 
Conditioning.”  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10.  (1965),  410-413. 

Suggeata  that  a perceptual  conditioning  laethod  be  uaed  in  - 
early  training  in  reading  becauae  it  niniiiiaea  factor#  of  an 
emotional  and  intellectual  nature  and  may  be  eaaier. 

95. -  Gfoll£^  Patrick,  "Individual la ing  Reading  and  Creative  Writing," 

Tlie  Individual iaed  Reading  Program:  A Guide  for  Claaaroom 

Teachera.  11,  Part  3,  (1966),  36-43.  ^ 

Inllghtena  the  teacher  to  the  cloae,  vital,  relatlonahlp 
between  writing  and  reading  in  a aucceaaful  IRP, 

96.  Groff,  Patrick.  . "Individual lalng  the  Reading  Program^'  Challenge 
and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  70-72. 

Explalna  the  princlplea  of  individual iaed  reading  offering 
proa  and  cona. 

97.  Hagln,  Roaa  A.;  Silver,  Archie  A.;  Herah,  Marilyn  F.  "Specific 

Reading  Diaability:  Teaching  by  Stimulation  of  Deficit  Perceptual 

Areaa,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  368-370. 

Concludea  that  perception  ia  modifiable  by  training  and  that 
Improved  perception  la  reflected  in  increaaed  reading  achievement. 

98.  Halcomb,  Jamea  F.  "Reading:  The  Language  Experience  Approach," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962^  72-74. 

Support a the  theory  that  reading  ia  a language  akill  not 
iaolated  from  apeaking,  liatening,  and  writing. 

99.  Harvilla,  Lorraine.  "Initiating  the  Individual iaed  Reading  Program: 
Varioua  Tranaitional  Plana,"  The  Individual iaed  Reading  Program: 

A Guide  for  Claaaroom  Teachera.  11,  Part  3,  (1966),  7-12. 

Diacuaaea  varioua  practical  waya  for  tranaltlon  into  an  IRP 
from  a traditional  reading  program  and  llata  helpful  referencea. 
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100.  Hejltaan,  Arthur.  "Theoretical  Dealgn  for  Teaching  Reading," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  243-245. 

Probes  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  theory  and 
classroom  practice,  citing  examples  illustrating  the  need  for 
teacher  understanding  in  this  problem. 

101.  Hendrickson,  Harry  C.  "Team  Teaching  at  the  Elementary  School 
Level,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9, 

(1964),  51-52. 

Reports  that  reading  and  language  arts  are  major  areas  of 
team  instruction  and  cites  successful  examples. 

102.  Hunt,  Lyman  C.  "Philosophy  of  Individualised  Reading,"  Reading 
and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  146-148. 

Supports  the  theory  that  a child’s  pattern  of  learning 
cannot  be  predetermined  in  either  rate  or  manner  and  is  best 
guided  within  a flexible  atmosphere. 

103.  Hunt,  Lyman  C.  "Should  the  Professor  Return  to  the  Classroom? 

or  I Taught  Individualised  Reading  in  the  Third  Grade,"  Improvement 
of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  92r93. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  Quiet  Reading  Time' and  of  follow- 
up individual  teacher-pupil  conferences  to  success  in  a third  grade 
IRP. 

104.  Hunt,  Lyman  C.  "The  Individualised  Reading  Program:  A Perspective," 

The  Individualised  Reading  Program:  Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers, 

11,  Part  3,  (1966),  1-6. 

Defihes  IRP's  and  elaborates  on  teacher  roles  and  procedures, 
materials,  classroom  organisation,  skills,  evaluation,  and  program 
expansion. 

105.  Kluwe,  Mary  Jean.  "The  Hon-Graded  Primary,"  Reading  and  Inquiry , 

10,  (1965),  418-420. 

Presents  the  problems  and  organisation  of  non-graded  primary 
schools  while  presenting  a comparison  with  graded  schools. 

106.  .Kupres,  Marie.  "Individualised  Reading:  Focus  cn  Skills,"  The 

Individualised  Reading  Program:  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers. 

11,  Part  3,  (1966),  26-35. 

Analyses  the  approach  to  reading  skills  in  IRP’s  by  examining 
• a program  in  action. 
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107.  Marltm,  Sister.  "Csn  The  Teacher  Inprove  Pupil  Discrimination  in 
TV  and  Reading?"  Hev  Frontiers  in  Reading,  5,  (1960),  124-129. 

Reports  the  findings  of  an  experiment  performed  with  500 
sixth  grade  children  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  a teacher 
can  improve  the  televiewing  habits  of  children. 

108.  Mariam,  Sister.  "Teacher-Pupil  Rapport  on  Television,"  Improvement 
of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  128-129. 

Suggests  four  dynamic  relationships  idiich  should  be  considered 
in  planning  television  programs  for  the  student:  intellectual,  level, 
class  norms  within  which  the  child  functions,  and  family  and  peer 
group  characteristics. 

109.  Martin,  Marjorie.  "Organising  Instruction  in  Ungraded  Primary 
Schools,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  136-140. 

Defines  and  discusses  benefits  of  noh-graded  primary  school 
units. 

110.  rasurkiewlci,  Albert  J.  "The  Lehigh-Bethleh^  i.t.a.  Study," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  PrScttce,  9,  (1964) , 

. 265-267. 

Reports  results  of  the  progress  and  observations  on  an  eight- 
month  study  using  i.t.a.  with  Bethlehem  first. graders. 

111.  McCollum,  John  A.  . "An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  the  Carden 
Method,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  123- 
128. 


Claims  that  the  Carden  Method  has  been  made  to  appear  more 
valuable  than  it  Is. 

112.  McHugh,  Walter  J:  "Pupil-Team  Learning  in  the  Intermediate  Grades," 

Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6,  (1961),  78-81. 

Discusses  pupil-team  organisation  with  regard  to  word  skills, 
oral  reading,  recall  and  workbook  practice,  critical  thinking  and 
elaboratlve  thinking. 

113.  Metzler,  Helen.  "Providing  for  Individual  Differences  in  Reading," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964),  95-96. 

Evaluates  individualised  reading  as  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  developing  and  measuring  the  child's  progress  in  reading. 

114.  Monroe,  Marion.  ?’Day  by  Day  Planni.'g  for  Success  in  Reading," 
Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  159-161. 


Follows  the  thinking  process  of  a teacher  as  she  might  analyze 
materials  and  plan  instructional  procedures* 

115.  Morrison,  Coleman.  "Individualizing  Reading:  Some  Unanswered 

Questions,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice, 

9,  (1964),  93-94. 

Poses  some  broad  questions  on  individualizing  reading  programs. 

116.  Murphy,  Helen  A.  "Mutual  Aid  in  Learning  in  the  Primary  Grades," 
Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  81-84. 

Discusses  a series  of  classroom  studies  in  which  students 
were  grouped  in  pairs  for  effective  learning  and  shows  results  of 
testing  as  significant  in  gains  in  learning  as  well  as  improvement 
in  listening,  development  of  mutual  respect,  cooperation  within  a 
classroom  and  a willingness  to  share  ideas. 

117.  Natchez,  Gladys.  "Teaching  Through  Real^hing  One  and  All,"  Vistas 
in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  223-226. 

Explains  the  application  of  the  self-concept  theory  in  the 
classroom  as  a means  of  preventing  school  failures. 

118.  Painter,  Helen  W.  "Some  Techniques  for  Building  Lifetime  Reading 
Habits,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9, 
(1964),  176-177. 

Lists  four  basic  aspects  of  lifetime  reading  habits  with 
seven  suggested  techniques  for  teachers  to  use  in  promoting 
lifetime  reading  habits. 

119.  Pooley,  Robert.  "Bloomfield-Barnhart— Let's  Read,"  Challenge 
and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  251-253. 

Presents  the  essentials  of  the  Bloomfield-Barnhart  linguistic 
method  of  teaching  reading. 

120.  Popp,  Helen  M.  "Programmed  Reading  in  the  Elmentery  Grades," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964) , 
131-132. 

Explains  the  mechanics  of  four  elementary  reading  programs, 
and  suggests  requests  for  validation  data  and  the  use  of  a sample 
as  a means  of  evaluating  the  program* 

121.  Ramsey,  Russell  R.  "Developing  and  Supervising  Individualized 

Reading  on  a School-Wide  Basis,"  The  Individualized  Reading 
Program:  A Guide  for  Classroom  TcaSiers.  11,  Part  3,  (1966), 

57-63. 

Introduces  the  development  and  supervision  of  IRP  on  a school 
wide  basis  with  the  IRP  of  Harvey  School,  Massillon,  Ohio,  as  a 
reference  point. 
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122.  Eamsey,  Wallace.  "An  Evaluation  of  Three  Methods,  of  Teaching 
Sixth  Grade  Reading,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  In  Reading.  7, 

(1962),  151-153. 

% 

Illustrates  that  the  teacher  Is  probably  more  Influential  to 
the  child's  learning  than  method  or  material. 

123.  Rhodes,  Brusllla  H.  and  .Hosack,  Miriam.  "Organizing  a Classroom 
for  Reading,"  Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  403-406. 

Analyzes  one  classroom  Individualized  reading  program  In 
action. 

124.  Robinson,  Margaret  A.  "Differentiating  Instruction  to  Provide 
for  the  Needs  of  Learners  (a)  In  Grades  4-6  and  (b)  Through 
Organizational  Practices."  New  Frontiers  In  Reading.  5,  (I960), 
29-32. 

Describes  various  reading  plans,  criteria  of  organization 
and  suggestions  teachers  have  found  helpful  In  grouping. 

125.  Ross,  Ramon.  "Reading . Instruction  In  the  Ungraded  Primary," 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  128-129. 

Defines  the  non-graded  unit  as  a pattern  of  organization 
designed  to  Insure  full  recognition  of  Individual  differences 
In  the  Instructional  setting  by  the  elimination  of  arbitrary 
grade  classifications  and  grade  expectations. 

126.  Routley,  Clare  B.  "Television  as  an  Instructional  Tool," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964), 
126-128. 

Compares  television  reading  Instruction  In  other  countries 
with  that  of  the  United  States  and  discusses  criteria  for  a 
television  teacher  as  well  as  criteria  for  reading  programs. 

127.  Sartaln,  Harry  W.  "Of  Stars  and  Statistics,"  The  Individualized 
Reading  Program;  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers.  11,  Part  3, 

(1966),  64-72. 

Cautions  teachers  not  to  rapidly  adopt  an  IRP  and  encourages 
critical,  thoughtful  consideration  of  statistical  findings. 

128.  Sheldon,  William  D.  "Differentiating  Instruction  to  Provide  for 
the  Needs  of  Learners:  Through  Organizational  Practices,"  New 
Frontiers  In  Reading.  5,  (1960),  23-26. 

Discusses  types  of  classroom  organization  which  facilitates 
the  development  of  a well  Integrated  and  sequential  reading  program. 
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129. 


Singer,  Harry.  "Subitrata-Factor  Theory  of  Reading:  Theoretical 

Design  for  Teaching  Reading,"  Challenge  and  Experiiwnt  in  Reading. 

7,  (1962),  226-232. 

Shows  how  this  theory  can  be  used  for  attaining  power  and  speed 
in  reading  using  the  fourth  grade  as  a model. 

130.  Smith,  Nila  Banton.  "Differentiating  Instruction  to  Provide  for  the 

Needs  of  Learners : Through  Methods  and  Materials , " New  Frontiers  in 

Reading.  5,  (1960),  26-29. 

Reviews  reading  methods  and  materials  for  use  in  differentiating 
instruction  and  points  out  three  approaches  teachers  may  use  in 
assessing  this  diversity. 

131.  Soar,  Robert  S.  "Pupil  Needs  and  Teacher-Pupil  Relationships,"  • 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  51-53. 

Suggests  that  the  most  effective  learning  depends  on  the 
tension  the  child  feels,  the.  emotional  climate,  and  the  teacher 
control  present  in  the  classroom,  and  that  the  optimum  of  each 
of  these  will  differ  with  abstractness  of  the  learning  task. 

132.  Sparks,  J.  E.  "Teaching  a Reading  Lesson  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades."  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  41-43. 

Summarizes  basic  principles  important  to  all  study  areas: 
warm-up,  reading,  and  review. 

133.  Sperry,  Florence.  "The  Relationship  Between  Patterns  of  Reading 
Instruction  and  Reading  Achievement  in  the  Primary  Grades, M 
Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  87-8<>. 

Identifies,  analyzes,  and  determines  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  the  basal  text  approach  and  the  individualized  reading  approach. 

134.  Strang,  Ruth.  "Guidance  in  Learning."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part 
1,  (1966),  212-215. 

Discusses  a teacher's  skillful  use  of  psychological  concepts 
in  regard  to  helping  a child  develop  his  reading. potential. 

135.  Swauger,  Velora  V.  ’*Use  of  Television  for  Reading  Instruction  to 
Supplement . the  Developmental  Reading  Program  in  a County  System," 
Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  154-156. 

Discusses  supplementary  TV  instruction  consisting  of  a reading 
skills  program  on  two  tracks  and  a two  track  controlled  reader 
program  and  the  unique  team  functioning  of  the  studio  teacher  and 
the  classroom  teacher. 
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136.  Theophemla,  Sister  Mary.  "The  Impact  of  Reading  on  the  Personal 
Development  of  Children,"  New  Frontiers  In  Reading.  5,  (1960), 

69-73. 

Explains  ways  teachers  may  Integrate  reading  with  the 
personal  needs  of  the  child  so  that  he  may  grow  socially, 
emotionally,  morally,  physically.  Intellectually,  and  spiritually. 

137.  Van  Allen,  Roach.  "Three  Approaches  to  Teaching  Reading," 

Challenge  and  ExpSrlment  In  Reading.  7,  (1962),  153-156, 

Reports  a San  Diego  County  California  Reading  Study  Project 
which  Investlgsted  three  methods  of  teaching  reading:  basic 
reading.  Individualized,  and  language-experience. 

138.  Veatch,  Jeannette.  "Classroom  Organization:  Structuring  the 
Individualized  Reading  Period,"  The  Individualized  Reading 
Program;  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers.  11,  Part  3,  (1966), 

19r25. 

Encourages  teachers  to  establish  a general  day-by-day 
sequential  plan  for  IRP  by  suggesting  six  practical  steps. 

139.  Veatch,  Jeannette.  "The  Conference  In  the  Individualized 

Reading  Program:  The  Teacher-Pupil  Dialogue,"  The  Individualized 

Reading  Program;-  A Guide  for  Classroom  Teachers.  11,  Part  3, 

(1966),  13-18.  " ^ 

Outlines  the  procedures  for  an  evaluative  IRP-Teacher-Pupil 
Conference  stressing  the  Importance  of  such  conferences. 

140.  Whitehead,  Robert.  "Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature,"  Vistas 
In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  84-86. 

Stresses  both  the  Importance  of  reading  aloud  to  children 
and  the  necessity  for  developing  good  techniques  in  so  doing. 

141.  Witty,  Paul.  "The  Mass  Media  and  Reading,"  Challenge  and 
Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  74-80. 

Investigates  the  Influence  of  mats  media  on  school  children, 
finding  the  electronic  pled  piper  a marked  Influence. 

142.  Wonsavage,  Elaine  P.  "Research  Reveals  Questions  Educators 
Raise  About  Irdlvlduallzed  Reading,"  Reading  as  an  Intellectual 
Activity.  8,  (1963),  235-238. 

Indicates  results  from. a questionnaire  sent  to  90,000  principals 
and  supervisors  in  1962  concerning  teacher  readiness  and  understand- 
ing, materials  and  skills. 
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VI.  READING  SKILLS 


143.  Artley,  A.  Sterl.  "Implementing  « Critical  Reading  Program  on 
The  Primary  Level,"  Reading  and  Inouiry^  10,  (1965),  111-112. 

Concludes  that,  during  critical  reading,  intelligent 
questioning  by  the  teacher  will  help  establish  understanding 
of  valid  judgments. 

144.  Ashlock,  Patrick.  "The  Visual  Perception  of  Children  in  the 
Primary  Grades  and  Its  Relation  to  Reading  Performance," 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  331-333. 

Studies  primary  grades  subjects  who  had  no  known  learning 
handicaps  in  order  to  learn  more  about  unimpaired  vlAual 
perceptual  development. 

145.  Austin,  Martha  Lou.  "Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Instruction 
in  Listening."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  32-‘J5. 

Discusses  the  possibilities  for  relating  the  common  elements 
of  listening  and  reading  for  instructional  purposes. 

146.  Beery,  Althea.  "Integrated  or  Interrelated?"  Impravcment  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  115-116. 

Deals  with  the  comprehensive  question  of  the  extent  to 
which  reading  and  the  other  language  arts  are  related. 

147.  Botel,  Morton.  "Strategies  for  Teaching  Sound-Letter  Relationships," 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,.  Part  1,  (1966),  156-159. 

Suggests  five  standards  for  teaching  phonics  or  word  attack  and 
discusses  elements  leading  to  better  pupil  understanding. 

148.  Brzcinski,  Joseph  E.  "When  Should  Phonics  Instruction  Begin?" 
Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  228-232. 

Concludes,  from  a two  year  Denver  Public  School  study,  that 
elementary  phonics  during  kindergarten  establishes  an  advantage  for 
children. 

149.  Burrows,  Alvina  Trent.  "Creative  Writing  is  Related  to  Reading," 
Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  270-272, 

Suggests  the  possibility  of  generating  enthusiasm  and  delight 
by  coordinating  reading  and  creative  writing  in  the  elementary 
classroom. 
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150.  Catterson,  Jane,  "Inductive  Versus  Deductive  Methods  in  Teaching 
Word-Attack  Skills,"  Challenge  and  Expariment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962), 
121-123. 

Investigates  the  realtive  merits  of  inductive  and/or  deductive 
teaching  of  word  attack  skills. 

151.  Chambers,  Dewey  W.  "Children’s  Literature  and  Creative  Thinking," 
Vistas  in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  87-89. 

Offers  a kaleidoscope  of  opportunities  in  literature  for 
developing  and  encouraging  creativity  in  children. 

152.  Chambers,  J,  Richard.  "Extending  the  Sight  Vocabulary,"  Reading 
and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  29-30. 

Emphasizes  that  procedures  in  word  recognition  must  continually 
emphasize  meaning  and  word  analysis,  with  attention  to  context  clues 
and  structural  and  phonetic  analysis. 

153.  Clymer,  Theodore.  •‘The  Utility  of  Phonic  Generalization  in  the 
Primary  Grades,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6. 

(1961),  157-159. 

Investigates  phonic  generalizations,  based  on  four  widely  used 
sets  of  readers  being  taught  and  the  percent  of  utility  for  each 
generalization. 

154.  Davis,  Frank  R. , Jr.  "The  Substrata  Theory:  Human  Physiology  as 

a Factor  in  Reading,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  292-295. 

Describes  the  results  of  a research  study  in  which  neuro- 
psychological subsystems  are  applied  to  physiological  functions  and 
a significant  relationship  between  measures  of  these  physiological 
functions  and  a measure  of  a psychological  function,  reading  speed, 
is  reported. 

155.  Dawson,  Mildred  A,  "An  Overview  of  Oral  Language  Recommendations," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964) , 289-291. 

I 

Recommends  principles  for  guiding  the  improvement  of  oral  langu- 
age in  the  classroom  and  explains  the  role  of  the  parent  and  teacher 
in  providing  experiences  for  effective  oral  contributions. 

156.  Della-Piana,  Gabriel  M.  and  Herlin,  Wa3me  R,  "Are  Normative  Oral 
Reading  Error  Profiles  Necessary?"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 
Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964),  306-309. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  dealing  with  the  correlation 
between  raw  error  scores  and  normative  error  scores  on  reading  teats. 
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157. 


Durr,  William  K.  "Building  Initial  Critical  Reading  Abilities," 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  55-58. 


Examines  general  classroom  procedures  and  planned,  specific 
techniques  for  promoting  critical  reading  ability. 

158.  French,  Richard.  "Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction  in  the 
Development  of  Basic  Skills,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction. 

6,  (1961),  39-41. 

Stresses  the  need  for  better  understanding  of  the  reading  pro- 
cess, increased  skill  in  diagnosing  pupil  needs,  and  basing  the 
instructional  program  on  pupil  needs. 

159.  Grimes,  Jesse  W.  "A  Study  of  the  Meaning  of  Phonics  Skill  in  its 
Relationship  to  Intelligence,  Reading,  and  School  Success," 

Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  130-133. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  vhich  give  strong  support 
to  the  idea  that  an  aptness  for  learning  phonics  skill  may  be 
a personality  trait  or  may  be  related  to  personality  characteristics. 

160.  Holmes,  Jack  A.  "Speed,  Comprehension,  and  Power  in  Reading," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  143-149. 

Outlines  the  Substrata  Factor  Theory  and  reports  some 
research  findings  on  this  theory  of  power  in  reading. 

161.  Huus,  Helen.  "Critical  and  Creative  Reading."  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  115-117. 

Shows  how  critical  and  creative  reading  are  not  mutually  exclu^ 
sive,  nor  synonymous,  but  that  they  overlap  and  interact  for  fullest 
meaning. 

162.  Jan-Tausch,  James.  "Concrete  Thinking  as  a Factor  in  Reading  Com- 
prehension," Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  161-164. 

Arrives  at  seven  suggestions  about  the  relationship  between 
reading  comprehension  and  concrete  thinking,  after  administering 
specific  standardized  tests. 

163.  Jenkinson,  Marion  D.  "Laying  the  Foundations  for  a Critical  Reading 
Program  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  112-114. 

Supports  the  stand  that  an  attitude  of  inquiry  towards  content, 
the  art  of  judging  veil,  must  be  instilled  from  the.  earliest  school 
experiences . 

164.  Jenkinson,  Marion  D.  "Reading- -Developing  the  Mind,"  Changing 
Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  170-173. 
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Discusses  the  nature  of  thinking  in  reading  and  some  of  the 
obvious  pitfalls  in  language  functioning, 

165.  Kerfoot,  James  F.  "Comprehending  Comprehension,"  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  74-76. 

Identifies  comprehension  as  the  most  complex  area  of  reading 
instruction  while  addressing  four  particular  reading  problems. 

166.  Lundsteen,  Sara  W.  "Critical  Reading  and  Listening,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  306-308. 

Reports  evidence  of  lateral  transfer  from  lessons  in  critical 
listening  to  performance  and  attitudes  toward  general  and  critical 
reading. 

167.  Hason,  George  £.  '%Jord  Recognition  Practice:  Basal  vs.  Phonics 

Programs,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9. 
(1966),  309-310. 

Compares  suggested  practices  in  word  recognition  from  eight 
leading  basal  readers. 

168.  Mason,  George  E.  "The  Role  of  Phonics  in  the  First  Grade  Program," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  27-29. 

•V 

Sees  the  role  of  phonics  in  first  grade  as  a facilitator  of 
the  total  job  of  developing  recognition  of  a stock  of  sight  words. 

169.  McCracken,  Robert  A.  "The  Development  and  Validation  of  the 
Standard  Reading  Inventory  for  the  Individual  Appraisal  of  Reading 
Performance,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice. 

9,  (1964),  310-313. 

Explains  the  understandings  necessary  for  evaluating  a child's 
reading  levels  and  the  processes  in  corroborating  content  validity 
and  reliability  of  the  Standard  Reading  Inventory. 

170.  Murphy,  Helen  A.  "A  Research  Pitfall:  Jumping  to  Conclusions," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  117-119. 

Reports  research  of  efforts  made  to  discover  factors  important 
in  the  leaming^readlng  process. 

171.  Pratt,  Edward.  '*Reading  as  a Thinking  Process,"  Vistas  in  Reading. 
11,  Part  1,  (1966),  53-55; 

Discusses  the  thought  processes  of  primary  grade  children  in 
regard  to  reconstructing  the  organisational  patterns  common  to 
narrative  writing. 
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172. 


Robinson,  H.  Alan.  ’’Phonics  In&tructlon«**ii^en?  \^at?  for  Whom?” 

M an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  224-228. 

Stresses  individual  differences  in  readiness  levels  among 
children  pointing  out  that  educational-psychological  studies  of 
each  child  should  be  made  in  order  to  determine  best  time  and 
method  for  beginning  reading. 

173.  Robinson,  Helen  M.  ”Perceptual  and  Conceptual  Style  Related  to 
Reading,”  Improvement  of  Reading  Througlix  Classroom  Practice.  9. 
(1964),  26-28. 

Discusses  percveption  in  children  as  objective  and  subjective 
or  part  and  ^ole  suggesting  possible  necessity  for  adjusting  to 
individual  needs. 

174.  Simpson,  Hazel  D.  ^'Establishing  the  Instructional  Level,”  Vistas 
in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  540-542. 

Testing  reading  ability  with  an  informal  reading  inventory, 
with  discrimination,  offers  useful  information  in  a short  period 
of  time. 

175.  Simula,  Vernon  L.  "Broadening  our  Perspectives  of  Listening  and 
Speaking  Problems.”  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  49-51. 

Urges  educators  to  shift  their  emphasis  from  teaching  children 
to  speak  and  listen,  to  teaching  them  effective  thinking  and 
communication. 

176.  Singer,  Harry.  "Substrata  Factor  Theory  of  Reading;  Grade  and 

Sex  Differences  in  Reading  at  the  Elementary  School  Level,” 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9.  (1964^. 
313-319.  ^ 

Reports  the  results  of  a study  designed  to  give  teachers  a 
better  understanding  of  what  reading  sub-skills  improve  con- 
comitantly with  the  development  of  speed  and  power  of  reading; 
the  degree  to  \dilch  these  sub-skills  improve;  and  which  sub- 
skills to  emphasize  in  planning  instruction. 

177.  Stanchfield,  Jo  M.  "Boys*  Achievement  in  Beginning  Reading,” 
Reading  and  Inouiry.  10,  (2.965),  290-293. 

Reports  seven  basic  areas  of  difference  in  the  learning 
patterns  of  boys  and  girls. 

178.  Thompson,  Evelyn  S.  "New  Approaches  to  Teaching  the  Study  Skills,” 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  62-63. 
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Dlscuttet  Approaches  to  teaching  study  skills  which  focus  on 
the  reading  process  as  a thinking  process  In  developing  critical 
and  creative  reading  abilities. 

179.  Umstattd,  Diana.  "Developing  Advanced  Word  Perception  Skill#," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  30-32. 

Stresses  the  Importance  of  upper  elementary  students  knowing 
how  to  attack  the  numerous  new  reading  situations  they  continue  to 
confront. 

180.  Vllscek,  Elaine  C.  "Building  Skills  In  an  Individualized  Reading 
Program."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  148-151. 

Discusses  skill  building  In  an  Individualized  reading  program 
with  emphasis  on  evaluative  tools.  Instructional  materials,  behavior- 
ism In  reading  and  the  significance  of  specific  skills  In  the  total 
program. 

181.  Wagner,  Rosemary  E.  "Reading  Skills  or  Language  Skills?" 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964), 

114-115. 

Considers  briefly  the  Interrelationship  between  reading 
comprehension  skills  and  listening-speaking  comprehension  skills. 

182.  Wolfe,  Josephine  B.  "Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction  In 
the  Development  of  Basic  Skills/'  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading 
Instruction.  6,  (1961),  32-35. 

Answers  questions  pertaining  to  kinds  of  basic  skills  to  be 
taught,  knowing  skill  needs  of  Individuals,  effective  approaches  to 
reading  Instruction,  and  teaching  xiethods  to  be  used. 

VII.  WHEN  SHOULD  READING  INSTRUCTION  BEGIN? 

183.  Brzelnskl,  Joseph  E.  "Early  Introduction  to  Reading,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  443-446. 

Re-examines  early  chlldhoCd  education  and  reports  that  recent 
attention  to  this  period  has  resulted  In  research  on  teaching  young 
children  to  read. 

184.  Durkin,  Dolores.  "Some  Unanswered  Questions  About  Five-Year-Olds 
and  Reading,'^  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961), 
167-170. 

Poses  questions  and  possible  answers  to  be  considered  In  early 
reading  Instruction. 
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185. 


Durkin,  Dolores.  "Reading  Instruction  and  the  Five-Year-Old  Child," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  23-27. 


186. 


Suggests  that  the  exposure  curriculum  has  the  potential  of 
becoming  an  exciting,  natural  way  to  introduce  children  to  reading. 

Glass,  Gerald  G.  "Let’s  Not  Read  So  Soon.'  (Even  Those  Who  Can)," 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  458-461. 


Explores  the  problems  and  implications  of  initiating  later 
instruction  in  reading  in  the  school  curriculum. 


187.  Holmes,  Jack  A.  "When  Should  and  Could  Johsmy  Learn  to  Read," 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  237-241. 


Clarifies  the  question  of  when  reading  instruction  should 
begin  and  synthesizes  related  research  up  to  1962. 

188.  Moskowitz,  Sue.  "When  Should  Reading  Instruction  Begin?"  Reading 
as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  218-222. 

Warns  parents  and  educators  not  to  rush  children  into  early 
learning,  stressing  findings  from  current  research. 

189.  Rambusch,  Nancy  McCormick.  "At  What  Age  Should  Systematic  Reading 
Instruction  Begin?"  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963), 
222-224. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  pre-reading  experiences  citing  the 
Montessori  philosophy. 

190.  Smith,  Nila  Benton.  "Perspectives:  Teaching  Young  Children  to 

Read."  Vistas  in  Redding.  11;  Part  1,  (1966),  581-586. 


Defines  the  problems  involved  in  terminology  and  reading 
instruction. 

VIII.  PRE-SCHOOL  READING 

191.  Artley,  A.  Sterl.  "Reading  in  Kindergarten,"  Combining  Research 
Results  and  Good  Practices.  11,  Part  2,  (1966),  7-13. 

Discusses  the  advisability  of  introducing  reading  in  kinder- 
garten and  offers  both  pro  and  con  arguments. 

192.  Barrett,  Thomas  C.  "Predicting  Reading  Achievement  Through  . 
Readiness  Tests,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  26-28. 

Emphasizes  the  problems  in  finding  measures  or  pre-reading 
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skills,  abilities,  and  understandings  which  can  best  predict 
future  reading  success. 

193.  Dietrich,  Dorothy  M.  ‘'Providing  for  Individual  Differences  at  . 
the  Reading  Readiness  Level,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965), 
450-452. 

Stresses  the  importance  of  building  a total  individualized 
readiness  program  in  kindergarten  and  not  just  reading  readiness. 

194.  Enzmann,  Arthur  M.  "Project  Head  Start  in  Detroit,"  Vistas  in 
Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  188-190. 

Concentrates  on  language  experiences  and  communicatory  skill 
development  offered  in  a pre-kindergarten  project. 

195.  Gmeiner,  Charlotte.  "The  Kindergarten  Contributes  to  Reading 
Readiness."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  452-454. 

Reports  kindergarten  readiness  programs  as  the  time  and 
the  environment  for  developing  concepts,  language,  curiosity, 
and  creativity. 

196.  Kelley,  Marjorie  L.  "Reading  in  the  Kindergarten,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  446-448. 

Presents  encouraging  results  from  an  experiment  in  a 
California  school  district  in  teaching  reading  to  kindergarteners. 

197.  MacKinnon,  A.  R.  "Reading  and  Five-Year-Old  Children,"  Changing 
Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  164-167. 

Reports  the  findings  of  studies  which  suggest  ways  in  which 
materials  may  be  transformed  in  order  to  encourage  early  perceptual 
development. 

198.  Monroe,  Marion.  "Necessary  Preschool  Experiences  for  Comprehending 
Reading."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  45-46. 

Likens  a child's  pre-reading  activities  to  giving  him  foreknow- 
ledge of  the  tools  of  his  future  trade. 

199.  Muehl,  Siegmar.  "The  Effects  of  Letter-Name  Knowledge  on  Learning 
to  Read  a Word  List  in  Kindergarten  Children,"  Challenge  and 
Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  128-133. 

Assesses  the.  possibilities  of  whether  or  not  children  learn  to 
discriminate  words  and  associate  word  meanings  on  the  basis  of  data 
associated  with  word  configuration. 
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IX. 


READING  READINESS 


200.  Alshan,  Leonard  M.  "Reading  Readiness  and  Reading  Achievement: 9" 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  312-313. 

Suggestions  for  aiding  first  grade  teachera  in  making  pre- 
dictions about  the  reading  success  of  their  students. 

201.  Barrett,  Thomas  C.  "Performance  on  Selected  Frereadlng  Tasks  and 

First  Grade  Reading  Achievement."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11.  Part  1. 
(1966),  461-464.  ^ 

Outlines  a study  showing  predictive  relationships  between 
certain  pre-reading  tasks  and  reading  achievement. 

202.  Bing,  Lois  B.  "Vision  Readiness  and  Reading  Readiness," 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  Q964), 
268-271. 

Investigates  the  complex  process  of  vision  and  its  relation- 
ship to  beginning  reading;  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
recognizing  symptoms  of  visual  difficulty.  ' 

203.  Councill,  Grace  M.  "Detecting  and  Correcting. Reading  Deficiencies 
Day-By-Day."  Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  243-245. 

Lists  six  Instructional  jobs  that  might  be  carried  out  with 
children  who  lack  reading  readiness  and  explains,  activities  that 
would  further  reinforce  this  instruction. 

204.  Efron,  Marvin.  "The  Role  of  Vision  in  Reading  Readiness."  Reading 
and  Inoulrv.  10,  (1965),  357-358. 

Discusses  generally  the  role  of  visual  skills  in  reading 
development. 

205.  Gould,  Lawrence  N.,  Henderson,  Edward,  and  Scheele,  Raymond  L. 
"Vision  Motor  Perception  Program  in  the  Brentwood  Public  Schools," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9.  (1964). 
271-275. 

Describes  the  development  of  an  elementary  program  In  which 
specific  cognitive  operations  are  structured  discussing  implications 
for  developing  reading  readiness. 

206.  Hlllerich,  Robert  L.  "Studies  in  Reading  Readiness,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  47-49. 

Points  out  that  recent  research  in  reading  has  caused  a stir 
in  many  traditional  reading  readiness  practices. 
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214.  Rutherford,  William  L.  ’’Perceptual-Motor  Training  and  Readiness," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  294-296. 

Describes  a play  program  designed  to  develop  laterality, 
directionality,  accurate  body  image  concepts,  visual -kinesthetic 
matching,  and  binocular  and  monocular  control  with  kindergarten 
children. 

215.  Rutherford,  William  L.  "Vision  and  Perception  in  the  Reading 
Process,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  503-507. 

Recognizes  vision  and  perception  as  vitMl  factors  in  the 
reading  process. 

216.  Singer,  Harry.  "An  Instructional  Strategy  for  Developing  Con- 
ceptual Responses  in  Reading  Readiness,"  Vistas  jLn  Reading,  11, 

Part  1,  (1966),  425-431. 

Proposes  an  instructional  strategy  for  developing  conceptual 
responses  to  printed  words  in  reading  readiness  programs. 

217.  Taylor,  Stanford  E.  "The  Relationship  of  the  Ocular-Motor 
Efficiency  of  the  Beginning  Reader  to  Success  in  Learning  to 
Read."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10.  (1965),  358-361. 

Introduces  the  first  stages  of  a study  of  oculo-motor  per- 
formance achievement  in  reading  by  pupils  over  a four  year  period. 

218.  Townsend,  Agatha.  "Readiness  for  Beginning  Reading,"  Reading  jm 
an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  43-46. 

Questions  the  statement  that  time  determines  readiness  not 
the  teacher  and  urges  teachers  to  accept  respcngibillty  for  build- 
ing readiness. 

X.  mST  GRADE  READING 

219.  Alenick,  Elizabeth.  "The  Audio-Visual  Approach  in  Reading," 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964), 

129-131. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  of  first  grade  classes  in 
which  the  audio-visual  approach  was  used.  Outlines  materials  and 
equipment  used  in  this  approach,  how  the  materials  were  used, 
provisions  for  evaluation,  suggestions  for  creativity  and  instructional 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

220.  Bond,  Guy  L.  ’’First  Grade  Reading  Studies:  Implementation," 

Reading  and  Ineuiry.  10,  (1965),  479-484. 
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Elaborates  on  the  Coordinating  Center  Project,  pointing  out 
recent  research  data  in  the  field  of  first  grade  reading. 

221.  McNeil,  John  D.  *'Sex  Differences  in  Effectiveness  of  Teaching 
Machines  Versus  Women  Teachers  for  Teaching  Reading,"  Improveineat 
of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  296-297. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  in  beginning  reading  indicating 
an  association  between  teacher  behavior  and  inferior  reading  per- 
formance . 

222.  Feldmann,  Shirley.  "Predicting  Early  Success,"  Reading  and  Inquiry. 
10,  (1965),  408-410. 

Discusses  the  new  Reading  Prognosis  Test  which  was  designed 
to  be  predictive  of  future  reading  achievement  as  well  as  to  give 
diagnostic  information. 

223.  Durrell,  Donald  D.  "The  First  Grade  Cooperative  Studies:  History," 
Reading  and  Inctuirv.  10,  (1965),  477-479. 

Recounts  the  history  of  Federal  cooperation  and  funding  for 
studying  reading  on  first  grade  level. 

224.  Chall,  Jeanne.  "Different  Approaches  to  Beginning  Reading," 

Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  250-254. 

Presents  an  outline  of  the  Initial  stages  of  a research  study 
investigating  different  methods  of  teaching  beginning  reading. 

225.  Murphy,  Helen  A.  "A  Balanced  First  Grade  Reading  Program," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  33-36. 

Makes  recommendations  for  a balanced  reading  program  discussing 
readiness,  phonics,  word  analysis,  testing,  and  basal  reader  series. 

226.  Sheldon,  William  D.  "Effect  of  First. Grade  Instruction  Using 
Basal  Readers,  Modified  Linguistic  Material  and  Linguistic  Readers," 
Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  205-208. 

Presents  brief  results  on  one  of  the  government  sponsored 
First  Grade  Studies— the  Syracuse  University  study  aimed  at  com- 
paring three  sets  of  material  designed  for  teaching  beginning 
reading. 

227.  Silvaroll,  Nicholas  J.  "Factors  in  Predicting  Children’s  Success 
in  First  Grade  Reading,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  296-298. 

Indicates  that  identification  of  upper  and  lower  case  letters 
can  be  used  to  predict  probable  success  in  first  grade  reading. 
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228.  Smith,  Kenneth  J.  and  Seifert,  Joan  C.  "Developing  a Scale  to 
Determine  First  Graders'  Attitudes  Toward  Reading,"  Vistas  In 
Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  542-544. 

Points  out  that  the  child  who  dislikes  reading  has  little 
chance  of  becoming  a mature  reader. 

XI.  READING  IN  THE  CONTENT  AREAS 

229.  Aaron,  I.  E.  "Developing  Reading  Competencies  Through  Social 
Studies  and  Literature,"  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity. 

8,  (1963),  107-110. 

Discusses  reading  In  Literature  and  Social  Studies  as  a 
question  of  mastery  of  basal  reading  skills. 

230.  Arnsdorf,  Val  E.  "The  Influence  of  Indefinite  Terms  of  Time 
and  Space  on  Comprehension  of  Social  Studies  Materials," 

Challenge  and  Experiment  In  Reading.  7,  (1962),  159-161. 

Indicates  that  numerous  studies  have  shown  vocabulary  as 
only  one  of  the  Influencing  factors  of  understanding  social 
studies  concepts. 

231.  Bamman,  Henry  A.  "Developing  Reading  Competencies  Through 
Mathematics  and  Science,"  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity. 

8,  (1963),  110-112. 

Discusses  the  problem  areas  of  reading  In  the  content  areas 
of  math  and  science:  vocabulary,  cosiprehenslon,  rate,  diversified 
materials,  and  making  relationships. 

232.  Botel,  Morton.  *The  Study  Skills  In  Mathematics,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  89-92. 

Explains  the  close  coiinectlon^bctween  a mathematical  sentence 
expressed  In  symbols  and  a life  situation  expressed  In  words. 

233.  Caudle,  Jean  I.  "The  Specific  Reading  Skills  Necessary  for  Social 
Studies  In  the  Elementary  School,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 
Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  33-34. 

Discusses  nine  reading  skills  which  must  be  adapted  to  the 
specialized  nature  of  social  studies. 

234.  Coulter,  Myron  L.  "Verbal  Problem  Solving  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965)',  303-306. 

States  that  special  instruction  In  reading  arithmetic  problems 
appear  to  aid  reading  and  arithmetic  performance,  especially  arith- 
metic reasoning  and  fundamentals. 
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235.  Coulter,  Myron  L.  "Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction  In  tha 
Content  Areas  In  the  Intermediate  Grades,"  Changing  Concepts  of 
Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  35»38. 

Reviews  reasons  why  reading  Is  Important  to  curriculum  and 
pinpoints  concept  changes  In  the  areas  of  arithmetic,  science,  and 
social  studies. 


236.  Fay,  Leo.  "Reading  Study  Skills:  Math  and  Science,"  Reading  and 

Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  92-94. 

Concludes  that  elementary  teachers  must  guide  children  In 
applying  reading  study  skills  In  their  content  fields,  especially 
math  and  science. 

237.  Henderson,  Edmund  H. , and  Long,  Barbara  H.  "Self  Social  Concepts 
In  Relation  to  Reading  Arithmetic,"  Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Fart  1, 
(1966),  576-581. 

Suggests  close  relationship  between  achievement  In  reading  and 
arithmetic  and  social  orientation. 


238.  Herber,  Harold  L.  "Reading  Study  Skills:  Social  Studies,"  Reading 

and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  94-96. 

Discusses  how  teachers  can  help  students  transfer  reading  skills 
to  social  studies  materials  by  providing  motivation  and  purpose, 
guidance  In  using  skills,  and  opportunity  to  react  to  new  Ideas. 


239.  Hill,  Margaret  Keysef.  "Reading  In  the  Content  Fields,"  Combining 
Research  Results  and  Good  Practice.  11,  Fart  2,  (1966),  19-28. 

Outlines  reading  In  the  content  fields  by  offering  pertinent 
comments  from  experts  In  the  field  of  reading. 


240.  Huck,  Charlotte  S.  "Components  of  a Beginning  Literature  Program," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  68-70. 


States  that  an  elementary  school  literature  program  should  be 
sequentially  planned;  as  carefully  as  any  reading  or  arithmetic 
program. 


241.  Huus,  Helen.  "Using  Children's  Books  to  Extend  the  Social  Studies," 
Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6,  (1961),  186-191. 

Presents  five  ways  In  which  books  help  to  strengthen  under- 
standings In  social  studies. 

Q 

242.  Huus,  Helen.  "Antidote  for  Apathy— Acquiring  Reading  Skills  for 
Social  Studies."  Challenge  and  Experiment  In  Reading.  7,  (1962), 
81-88. 
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Hypothesizes  that  the  answer  to  apathy  in  social  studies  Is 
pupil  skills,  materials,  and  teacher  attitude  and  preparation. 

243.  Janes,  Edith.  "Assessing  the  Reading  Needs  of  Students  In  the 
Content  Areas,"  Reading  as  mi  Intellectual  Activity,  8,  (1963), 
97-100. 

Emphasizes  the  Importance  of  discovering  range  of  abilities 
of  all  pupils  in  a given  class  in  order  to  best  provide  for  indivi- 
dual differences. 

244.  Jenkins,  William  A.  "Reading  Skills  In  Teaching  Literature  In 
the  Elementary  School,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice,  9,  (1964),  324-325. 

Discusses  ten  vital  reading  skills  that  must  be  considered 
when  teaching  literature, 

245.  Larrlck,  Nancy.  "Nature,  .Science,  and  Children's  Reading," 

Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6,  (1961),  191-193. 

Explains  the  four  marks  of  excellence  of  children's  science 
books  and  recent  examples. 

246.  Massey,  Will  J.  "Critical  Reading  In  the  Content  Areas,"  Reading 
as  an  Intellectual  Activity,  8,  (1963),  104-107. 

Demonstrates,  through  examples  in  Literature  and  Social 
Studies,  the  possibility  of  cultivating  the  child's  ability  In 
critical  thinking  and  reading. 

247.  Roberts,  Dodd  E.  "Paving  the  Way...,"  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10, 
(1965),  87-89. 

Encourages  all  teachers  to  assume  responsibility  for  Integrating 
new  and  old  reading  skills  Into  their  content  areas. 

248.  Root,  Shelton. L.,  Jr.  "Literary  Understandings  In  the  Reading 
Program  of  the  Primary  Grades,"  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965), 
70-72. 

Generating  a population  of  literate  readers  requires  time  to 
hear  stories,  to  discuss  books,  to  sit  quietly  and  read,  to  share 
book  experiences,  and  to  learn  from  reading. 

249.  Simmons,  John  S.  '*The  Reading  of  Literature:  Poetry  as  an  Example," 

Vistas  In  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  93-100. 

Suggests  that  children  be  Introduced  to  poetry  study  by  gradual 
transition  from  Initial  study  of  the  novel  and  short  story  emphasi- 
zing the  unique  problems  paetry  generates  In  the  classroom. 
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250.  Sochor,  E.  Elona.  "Developments  in  Reeding  Abilities  Evaluation," 
New  Frontiers  in  Reading.  5,  (1960),  108-112. 

Discusses  the  statistical  treatment  and  the  testing  for 
reliability  of  three  tests  in  content  areas:  The  Intermediate 

Reading  Test,  Social  Studies,  the  Intermediate  Test,  Science,  and 
the  Diagnostic  Reading  Inventory  in  Science. 

251.  Thompson,  Evel3m  S.  "Sequential  Skills  of  a Literature  Program," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  72-74. 

Defines  the  key  skill  in  a student-literature  program  as 
critical  thinking. 

252.  Wardeberg,  Helen.  "Teaching  Reading  Skills  in  the  Content 
Fields— The  Art  of  Questioning,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 
Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  34-35. 

Suggests  the  skillful  use  of  questioning  as  a means  of 
developing  and  improving  reading  skills,  in  the  content  fields. 

253.  Whipple,  Gertrude^  "Implementing  the  Changing  Concepts  of 
Reading  Instruction  in  the  Primary  Grades,"  Changing  Concepts 
of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  29-32. 

Presents  a discussion  of  five  concepts  of  reading  growth 
which  apply  to  all  subjects  and  all  levels. 

254.  Whipple,  Gertrude.  "Essential  Types  of  Reading  in  the  Content 
Fields,"  Improvement  o^f  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9, 
(1964),  31-33. 

Elaborates  on  the  most  fruitful  types  of  content  reading: 
silent,  skimming,  cursory,  assimilative,  and  critical. 

XII.  READING  AND  THE  BILINGUAL  CHILD 

255.  Bell,  Paul  W.  '*The  Bilingual  School,"  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10, 
(1965),  271-274. 

Examines  a school  in  which  the  goals  and  organization  are 
geared  to  offering  English-Speaking  pupils  the  advantages  of 
bilinguals. 

256.  Bell,  Paul  W.  "A  Beginning-Reading  Program  for  the  Linguistically 
Handicapped."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  361-366. 

Reveals  the  complexities  of  teaching  linguistically  handi- 
capped children  to  read,  and  cites  the  Dade  County,  Florida, 

Public  Schools  as  an  example  of  a successful  program  of  teaching 
bilingual  children  to  read  English. 
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257.  Bumpass,  Faye  L.  "Adapting  the  Reading  Program  to  the  Needs  of 
Non-English  Speaking  Children,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1, 

(1966),  366-369. 

Discusses  the  adjustments  reading  teachers  must  make  when 
trying  to  provide  adequate  development  of  audio- lingual  skills 
for  non-English  speaking  children. 

258.  Bumpass,  Faye  L.  "Helping  Spanish- Speaking  Children  Acquire  a 
Functional  Use  of  English  as  an  Aid  to  Reading,"  Changing  Concepts 
of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  236-239. 

Discusses  the  linguistic  handicap  of  Spanish-speaking  children 
and  the  language  objectives,  methods,  and  techniques  that  a teacher 
can  use  to  help  students  master  English. 

259.  Cline,  Marion  Jr.  "A-V  Aids  for  Spanish-Speaking  Pupils," 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  270-271. 

Reports  the  results  of  a study  involving  289  fourth-graders 
who  were  exposed  to  an  extensive  audio-visual  program  as  a I 

means  of  overcoming  the  language  handicap  of  the  bilingual. 

260.  Colbath,  Edwin  H.  "Helping  the  Bilingual  Child  with  Curriculum 
Experiences  Involving  Reading,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading 
Instruction.  6,  (1961),  242-244. 

Discusses  five  approaches  teachers  may  use  to  develop  the 
reading  ability  of  bilingual  students  so  that  they  may  use  reading 
as  a tool  in  other  curriculum  areas. 

261.  Goodman,  Kenneth  S.  "Dialect  Barriers  to  a Reading  Comprehension," 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  240-242. 

Hypothesizes  that  the  more  divergence  there  is  between  the 
learner's  dialect  and  the  dialect  of  learning,  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  task  of  learning  to  read. 

262.  Kasdon,  Lawrencr  M.  "Reading  and  the  Bilingual  Child,"  Challenge 
and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  90-92. 

Reveals  the  relationship  between  culture  and  language,  using 
a Hawaiian  school  as  an  example. 

263.  Poulos,  W.  T.  "Developing  Audio-Lingual  Skills  as  a Basis  for 
Teaching  Bilinguals  to  Read,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1, 

(1966),  369-372. 

Emphasizes  the  complexity  of  the  whole  oral  language  process, 
especially  for  non-English  speaking  children  in  English  speaking 
schools. 
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XIII.  LINGUISTICS  AND  READING  INSTRUCTION 


264.  Allen,  Robert  L.  ”An  Approach  to  Better  Reading  Through  the 
Recognition  of  Grammatical  Relationships,”  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  224-225* 

Explains  a reading  approach  which  enables  a student  to 
recognize  Important  units  in  a sentence  thus  improving  compre- 
hension. 

265.  Betts,  Emmett  Albert.  "Reading:  Linguistic  and  Psychological 

Bases,”  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice..  9. 
(1964),  20-23. 

Suggests  that  effective  reading  instruction  rests  on  research 
in  the  structure  of  language  and  in  individual  differences, 
motivation,  perception,  conceptualization,  and  thinking. 

266.  Bormuth,  John  R.  "Validities  of  Grammatical  and  Semantic 
Classifications  of  Cloze  Test  Scores,”  Reading  and  Inquiry. 

10,  (1965),  283-285. 

Reports  the  findings  of  a study  in  which  cloze  test 
responses  were  classified  into  seven  categories. 

267.  Burrows,  Alvina  Trent.  "Oral  Base  of  Language  Arts  Teaching 
with  Special  Reference  to  Linguistics,”  Improvement  of  Reading 
Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  113-114. 

Discusses  the  current  concern  for,  and  research  on,  the 
relationship  between  oral  language  and  reading. 

268.  Delghton,  Lee  C.  "The  Flow  of  Thought  Through  an  English 
Sentence."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  322-326. 

Explains  how  the  various  structuring  of  sentences  helps 
deliver  meaning  to  students  and  assists  them  in  becoming  mature 
readers . 

269.  Edward,  Sister  Mary  P.B.V.l  ’A  Comparative  Study  of  Reading 

Achievement  at  the  Fourth  Grade  Level  Under  Two  Methods  of 
Instruction:  Modified  Linguistic  and  Traditional  Basal,”' 

Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  333-337. 

Offers  evidence  in  favor  of  a modified  linguistic  approach 
to  teaching  reading. 

270.  Glim,  Theodore  E.  '*What  Linguistics  Can  and  Cannot  Say  to  a 
Reading  Teacher.”  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  238-240. 
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States  that  linguistics  has  a place  In  reading  as  a source  of 
information  about  sounds,  structure,  and  dialects. 

Ruddell,  Robert  B.  "Variation  in  Syntactical  Language  Development 
and  Reading  Comprehension  Achievement  of  Selected  First  Grade 
Children,"  Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  420-425. 

Outlines  a research  study  which  may  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment of  reading  achievement  and  Is  aimed  at  providing  Increased 
insight  into  language  variables  of  children, 

Ruddell,  Robert  B.  "Reading  Comprehension  and  Structural 
Redundancy  in  Written  Material."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10. 

(1965),  308-311.  

Concludes  that  reading  comprehension  is  a function  of  the 
redundancy  of  the  syntactical  elements  used  in  written  materials. 

Strickland,  Ruth  G.  "Concern  for  Research  on  Linguistics  and 
Reading,"  Reading  m an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  183-185. 

Reports  that  linguistics  has  much  to  offer  in  improving  all 
aspects  of  language  learning. 

Wilson,  Rosemary  G.  "A  Linguistic  Approach  to  Beginning  Reading 
Based  upon  Fries*  Principles,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 
Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  225-227. 

Discusoes  one  teacher’s  experiences  in  reconstructing  her  own 
thinking,  end  with  the  aid  of  her  supervisor  constxhicting  materials, 

teaching,  and  developing  a reading  program  based* on  the  linguistic 
approach. 


XIV.  READING  AND  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

Antley,  Elizabeth  Martin.  "Socio-Economic  Differences  in  Reading 
Interests,"  yistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  342-345. 

Relates  data  of  a study  in  a Negro  school  which  disagrees  with 
findings  in  the  field  regarding  other  socio-economic  levels. 

Black,  Millard  H.  "Reading  in  a Compensatory  Education  Program," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  160-161. 

Explains  various  reading  programs  brought  about  by  the  co- 
operation of  school  systems,  government  and  social  agencies, 

Edwards,  Thomas  J.  "Learning  Problems  in  Cultural  Deprivation," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  256-261. 

Reviews  six  basic  learning  deficiencies  and  points  out  problem 
areas  involving  psychological  and  social  adjustment  of  the  disadvan- 
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tagcd  child  focusing  attention  on  the  teacher,  volunteer,  and 
parent  as  a mediator  between  the  learner  and  his  environment. 

278.  Figurel,  J.  Allen,  'liimitations  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Disadvantaged 

Children:  A Cause  of  Poor  Reading,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through 

Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  164-165. 

Discusses  the  implications  of  the  meagre  vocabulary  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged. 

279.  Harris,  Albert  J*  "Helping  the  Slow  Reader  Who  is  Educationally 
Deprived.^  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  173-175. 

Reports  findings  of  studies  in  which  disadvantaged  children  are 
studied  individually  and  intensively  by  clinical  procedures  and 
questions  the  effort  made  by  the  school  to  Improve  the  reading  of 
these  pupils. 

280.  Harris,  Albert  J.  "Teaching  Reading  to  Culturally  Different 
Children,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9, 

(1964),  24-26. 

Surveys  some  of  \.he  important  questions  regarding  the  teaching 
of  reading  to  culturally  different  or  disadvantaged  including  readi- 
ness, content,  age  levels,  and  methods. 

281.  Lloyd,  Helene  M.  '*Progress  in  Developmental  Reading  for  Today's 
Disadvantaged."  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  35-39. 

Recounts  six  accomplishments  of  educators  and  lay  personnel 
in  developing  reading  pi^ograma.  for  the  disadvantaged. 

282.  Mergentime,  Charlotte.  "Tailoring  the  Reading  Program  to  the  Needs 
of  Disadvantaged  Pupils,"  Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice,  9,  (1964),  163-164. 

Examines- the  lay  program  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
and  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  volunteer  help  in  reading  instruction. 

283.  Mills,  Queenie  B.  "The  Pre-School  Disadvantaged  Child,"  Vistas  in 
Reading.  11,  Part  If  (1966),  345-349. 

Identifies  the  truly  disadvantaged  child  and  his  specific 
disadvantages  in  relation  to  beginning  reading,  describes  some  of 
his  developmental  and  learning  deficits,  and  suggests  guidelines 
for  teachers. 

284.  Poulos,  William  Toney.  "Utilizing  Foreign  Language  Instruction 
Methods  and  Techniques  in  Teaching  Reading  to  the  Disadvantaged," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964) , 

161-163. 
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Suggests  procedures  for  teaching  the  disadvantaged  non-English 
speaking  youngster  emphasizing  oral  language  and  relates  these 
procedures  to  teaching  all  disadvantaged. 

285.  Sheldon,  William  D.  "Language  Skills  of  the  Culturally  Disadvantaged," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  <1965),  255-256. 

Suggests  practical  classroom  activities  to  be  used  as  a basis 
for  a continuous  program  of  language  development  from  kinder- 
garten to  the  twelfth  grade. 

286.  Smith,  Dora  V.  "Selecting  Books  for  Culturally  Disadvantaged 
Children,"  Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  406-417. 

Presents  a wealth  of  good  materials  especially  Interesting 
to  Inner-city,  culturally  deprived,  children. 

287.  Thomas,  Dominic.  "Oral  Language  of  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Kinder- 
garten Children,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  448-450. 

Suggests  the  Importance  of  oral  language  development  In  early 
grades,  especially  among  the  culturally  disadvantaged. 

288.  Thomas,  Dominic.  "Our  Disadvantaged  Older  Children,"  Vistas  In 
Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  349-353. 

Discusses  home  environments,  language  developments,  patterns 
of  Intellectual  functions,  and  motivations  and  aspirations  as  a 
basis  for  designing  meaningful  curricula. 

289.  Whipple,  Gertrude,  "A  Perspective  on  Reading  for  Children  Without," 
Vistas  In  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  337-338. 

Discusses  three  basic  considerations  In  alleviating  the  results 
of  deprivation  with  children  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

2.90.  Whipple,  Gertrude.  "Inspiring  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Children 
to  Read,"  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  253-255. 

Explores  the  Idea  that  reading  programs  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  can  give  pupils  the  compensatory  education  necessary 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle  and  inspire  the  child  to  read. 

291.  Wlrthlln,  Lenore.  "Practical  Activities  for  Classroom  Teachers-- 

Grades  4 Through  6,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  340-341. 

Suggests  special  teaching  methods  and  materials  to  foster  success 
In  the  mastery  of  the  skills  of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing. 
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Wittick,  Mildred  Letton.  "Culturally  Deprived  Children  and 
Reading  Achievement,"  Combining  Research  Results  and  Good 
Practice.  11,  Part  2,  (1966),  29-34.  * ~ 

States  that  socio-economic  status  is  a controlling  factor 
in  reading  achievement  but  that  it  can  be  coped  with  under  t.he 
proper  training  situation. 

XV.  READING  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Allen,  Robert  L.  "English  Primers  Around  the  World,"  Reading  as 
an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  185-188. 

Divides  the  majority  of  primers  into  two  categories,  whole 
word  approacli  and  word  attack  approach. 

Downing,  John.  "Classroom  Organization  in  England,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  397-398. 

Indicates  that  English  philosophy  of  reading  instruction 
operates  under  freedom  of  choice  of  method  for  each  classroom 
teacher. 

Downing,  John.  "Expertoents  with  Pitman's  Initial  Teaching 
Alphabet  in  British  Schools,"  Reading  m an  Intellectual  Activity. 

8,  (1963),  191-202. 

Presents  detailed  research  aimed  at  finding  evidence  on  two 
essential  questions:  (1)  is  traditional  spelling  in  English  a 

cause  of  Reading  Disability  and  (2)  can  children  transfer  from 
i.t.a.  to  a conventional  alphabet? 

Fareed,  Ahmed  A.  "Reading  Instruction  in  the  UAR,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  392-394. 

Traces  the  history  of  teaching  Initial  reading  in  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  revealing  the  unique  problems  which  have  arisen. 

Fry,  Edward.  "Teaching  Reading  in  East  Africa,"  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  253-255. 

Discusses  the  problems  of  teaching  reading  when  there  is  a 
shift  of  language  at  about  the  third  grade  and  explains  the  author's 
development  of  a ten-week  reading  improvement  course  for  university 
and  senior  high  school  students. 

Gelpi,  Elsa.  "Reading  Instruction  in  Puerto  Rico,"  Reading  as  an 
Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  208-211. 
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Discusses  the  problems  involved  in  teaching  in  a bilingual 
culture  and  school  situation. 

299.  Harris,  Albert  J.  "Ivan  and  Johnny--A  Critical  Review,"  Challenge 
and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962),  214-216. 

Criticizes,  strongly,  Arthur  S.  Trace’s  book.  What  Ivan  Knows 
that  Johnny  Doesn’t,  pointing  out  the  flaws  and  faulty  conclusions. 

300.  Malmquist,  Eve.  "Reading  Instruction  in  Sweden,"  Reading  as  an 
Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  204-208. 

Reveals  that  reading  specialists  in  Sweden  are  coming  to 
realize  the  importance  of  integration  between  reading  growth 
and  total  child  development. 

301.  Malmquist,  Eve.  "Reading  Research  in  Scandinavia,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  399-404. 

Offers  a survey  of  reading  programs,  reading  problems,  and 
suggested  practices  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

302.  Mishima,  Toshiko.  "The  Reading  Program  in  Japan,"  Improvement  of 
Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  259-260, 

Discusses  the  general  trend,  viewpoint  about,  and  methodology 
of  reading  instxuction  in  Japanese  schools  and  the  Implications  of 
teaching  Japanese  writing  which  is  based  on  three  different  sets 
of  symbols. 

303.  Morris,  Joyce  M.  "Developing  Reading  and  Related  Skills  in  the 
U.S.A.  and  the  United  Kingdom,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1, 
(1966),  190-194. 

Lists  similarities  and  differences  in  reading  problems  and 
practices  in  the  UK  and  the  USA,  pointing  out  that  similarities 
arise  from  common  problems  and  objectives;  differences  from  dis- 
parate financial  resources  and  attitudes. 

304.  Morris,  Joyce  M,  "Reading  Backwardness  in  Relation  to  School 
Conditions."  Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  345-347. 

Reveals  startling  inforbUtion  about  the  relationship  between 
poor  teaching  and  backward  school  conditions  and  reading  problems 
in  children. 

305.  Navon,  Samuel.  "Reading  Instruc:tion  in  Israel,"  Reitihing  as  an 
Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963),  211-215. 

Points  out  the  social,  cultural-religious  problems  involved 
in  reading  instruction  in  Israel. 
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306.  Robertson,  Anne  McKlllop.  "Reading:  A View  frotn  West  Africa," 

Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice,  9,  (1964) , 

255-257. 

Describes  literacy  problems,  reading  difficulties  related  to 
English  as  a second  language,  and  psychological  barriers  to 
reading  fr.,  the  West  African  student. 

307.  Robison,  Eleanor.  *^he.  Teaching  of  Reading  in  India,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  394-397. 

Covers  the  scope  of  reading  in  ludia  from  1947. 

308.  Schmidt,  Bernard.  "A  Glance  at  Developmental  Reading  Outside  the 
United  States."  Reading  as  an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963), 
215-218. 

Cites  five  school  programs  outside  the  United  States  offering 
type  of  reading  'turse  emphasizing  international  confusion  involved 
in  terms  and  tec.  Iques. 

309.  Young,  Nancy.  "Reading  in  East  Pakistan,"  heading  and  Inquiry.  10, 
(1965),  391-392, 

Reveals  that  standard  Bengali  is  so  phonetically  constructed 
that  anyone  knowing  the  orthography  can  read  with  very  little 
confusion. 

XVI.  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREATMENT  OF  READING  DIFFICULTY 

310.  Brondemuehl,  Frank.  "Teaching  sheading  to  the  Handicapped  Child," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  222-224. 

Reviews  guidelines  by  which  reading  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped mi^'ht  be  evaluated  and  the  role  of  fh*s  teacher  and  pupil 
in  their  implementation. 

311.  Bricklin,  iatricia  M.  "Implementing  the  Changing  Concepts  in 
Remediation,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961) , 
67-71. 

Dlscusse.^1  two  major  trends  in  the  field  of  reading  disabilities: 
a more  widely  accepted  and  more  inclusive  definition  of  the  pro- 
plem  and  the  w!.der  a.*:ceptance  of  reading  disabilities  as  only  one 
symptom  in  the  ineffective  functioning  of  the  whole  child. 

312.  Callaway,  Byrcn.  "Clinical  Evaluation  to  Determine  the  Needs  of 
Children,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  559-562. 

Explains  that  IQ,  family  background,  physical  and  emotional 
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factors,  and  test  scores  aid  in  understanding  the  child  and  in 
helping  him  overcome  difficulties. 
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313.  Chall,  Jeanne.  "How  They  Learn  and  Why  They  Fail,"  Improvement 
of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  147-148. 

Analyzes  six  reports  of  children  vdio  failed,  in  which  the 
disability  cases  received  initial  reading  instruction  emphasizing 
different  methods. 

314.  Cohn,  Stella  M.  "Identifying  and  Diagnosing  the  Retarded  Reader," 
Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964) , 

144-145. 

Discusses  the  physical,  i'^tellectual,  personality,  environmental 
and  educational  aspects  of  the  diagnostic  procedure. 

315.  Cooper,  J.  Louis.  "An  Adaptation  of  the  Femald-Keller  Approach  to 
Teaching  Non-Readers,"  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  361-363. 

Suggests  that  through  using  the  adaptation  of  the  Fernald 
Method  the  child  will  change  his  mode  of  learning  words  from  VAKT, 
to  VAK,  to  VA,  to  word  analysis. 

316.  Craig,  Isabel.  "Developmental  Tasks  in  Reading,"  Reading  and  Inquiry. 
10,  (1965),  25-26. 

Indicates  that  the  construction  and  use  of  a diagnostic  test 
battery  can  give  precise  information  on  areas  of  poor  development 
in  children  not  making  expected  progress,  in  beginning  reading. 

317.  Cutts,  Warren  G.  "Brain- Injured  Children  Learn  to  Read,"  Changing 
Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction,  6,  (1961),  102-106. 

Discusses  two  case  histories  of  brain- injured  children,  giving 
their  developmental  history,  educational  history,  evaluation  of 
mental  health,  measure  of  intelligence,  and  the  procedures  used  to 
aid  them  in  their  reading  difficulties. 

318.  Dawson,  Mildred  A.  "Prevention  Before  Remediation,"  Reading  and 
Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  171-172. 

Considers  three  important  concepts  basic  to  a program  pre- 
venting reading  difficulty  add  stresses  five  policies  upon  which 
an  effective  reading  program  may  be  based. 


319.  de  Hirsch,  Katrina.  "Constitutional  Aspects  of  Reading:  Reading 
and  Total  Language  Disability,"  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading 
Ins cruet ion,  f,  (1961),  211-214. 
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Discusses  the  observations  of  the  author  which  lead  to  the 
concept  of  a developmental  lag  or  delayed  neurological  maturation 
and  significant  features  of  the  language  disturbance  83mdrome« 

320.  de  Hirsch,  Katrina.  '’Psychological  Correlates  of  the  Reading 
Process,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading,  7,  (1962),  218-226. 

Suggests  some  structures  and  processes  involved  in  reading  in 
light  of  Gestalt  psychology,  trying  to  apply  some  general  concepts 
to  children  with  reading  problems. 

321.  Delacato,  Carl  H.  "Neuro-Psychological  Factors  as  Causes  of 
Reading  Disabilities."  New  Frontiers  in  Reading.  5,  (1960),  60-63. 

Discusses  the  place  of  neurological  organization  as  a 
remedial  procedure  for  eeading  disability. 

322.  Early,  Margaret  J.  "Diagnostic  Teaching  in  Upper  Elementary 
Grades,"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  245-248. 

Discusses  the  specific  skills  Involved  in  aiding  the 
classroom  teacher  to  diagnose  reading  ills. 

323.  Googins,  Duane  G.  "Helping  Retarded  Readers  Within  a Small 
School  District."  Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  178-179. 

Discusses  the  organization  and  implementation  of  remedial 
reading  services  in  ^ small  school  district. 

324.  Johnson,  Marjorie  Seddon.  "Conmon  Needs  in  Clinical  Cases," 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  193-194. 

Discusses  the  disabled  reader's  need  to  survive  and  his 
. need  for  success  as  implications  for  the  reading  clinician. 

325.  Kephart,  Newell  C.  "Reading  Readiness  in  the  Brain-Injured, " 

New  Frontiers  in  Reading,  5,  (1960),  66-68. 

Explains  the  importance  of  perceptual -mot or  matching  and 
the  problems  which  can  be  encountered  in  i'.a  development. 

326.  Kerfoot,  James  F.  "An  Instructional  View  of  Reading  Diagnosis," 
Reading  and  Innuirv.  10,  (1965),  215-219. 

Discusses  diagnostic  information,  instructional ly  oriented, 
pointing  out  limitations  and  modifications  possible  with  the  use 
of  informal  procedures. 

327.  Kress,  Roy  A.  "Diagnosis:  An  Interdisciplinary  Approach," 

Rear  ^ng  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  195-197. 
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Explores  the  many  facets  of  a complete  diagnostic  study  of 
a child’s  reading  problem  and  focuses  on  three  significant  tasks 
of  a reading  clinician. 

Lampard,  Dorothy  M.  ‘'Early  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Disability," 
Reading  and  Inquiry,  10,  (1965),  191-193. 

Discusses  reasons  for  early  diagnosis,  three  major  categories 
of  symptoms,  and  implications  for  diagnosis. 

Laycock,  Frank.  "The  Flexibility  Hypothesis  in  Reading  and  the 
Work  of  Piaget,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading.  7,  (1962), 


Suggests  that  Jtean  Piaget’s  probing  into  children’s  intellectual 
growth  has  uncovered  certain  trends  that  may  fit  the  problem  of 
flexibility  and  rigidity  in  reading. 

Malmquistj  Eve.  "Organising  Instruction  to  Prevent  Reading 
Disabilities,"  Reading  m an  Intellectual  Activity.  8,  (1963), 


States  that  improvement  of  ordinary  classroom  teaching  would 
diilnish  the  number  of  reading  disability  cases. 

McDonald,  Mary  Jane.  "Room  of  Twenty,"  Improvement  of  Redding 
Through  Classroom  Practice.  9,  (1964),  52-53. 

Discusses  the  St.  Louis  Public  School  Plan  for  improving 
reading  disability  eases. 

McLean,  Marjorie  Jean.  "Insights  on  Counseling  Needs  as  a 
Clinician  Sees  Thetq"  Vistas  in  Reading.  11.  Part  1.  ^966^ 
220-223.  

Views  the  many  different  directions  counseling  insights  may 
take  in  establishing  realistic  goals  for  work  with  children. 

Putnam,  Lillian.  "Prevention  of  Reading  Difficulties,"  Vistas 
in  Reading,  11,  Part  1,  (1966),  240-243. 

Recounts  eight  practical  suggestions  that  could  contribute 
greatly  to  the  prevention  of  reading  disj.bilities. 

i.oach,  Eugene  6.  "Evaluation  of  an  Experimental  Program  of 
Perceptual -Motor  Training  with  Slow  Readers,"  Vistas  in  Readinc 
11,  Part  1,  (U66),  446-450.  — * 

Concludes  that  perceptual  motor  training  is  not  effective  in 
raising  reading  achievement  levels  when  training  is  given  to 
small  groups  of  six  to  eight  children. 
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335.  Robeck,  Mildred  C.  "Children  Who  Show  Undue  Tension  When 

Reeding:  A Group  Dlegnosls,"  Challenge  end  Experiment  In 

Reeding.  7,  (1962),  133-138. 

Reports  research  findings  on  the  study  of  connon  character- 
istics of  tense  readers. 

336.  Robinson,  H.  Alan.  "A  New  Concept  of  Remedial  Reading,"  Reading 
and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  176-178. 

Exposes  five  weaknesses  of  remedial  reading  programs  and 
bases  a new  concept  of  reading  Instruction  on  the  Immediate 
psychological  and  educational  needs  of  the  student. 

337.  RoMnson,  H.  Alan.  "Trends  In  Identifying  and  Diagnosing 
Retarded  Readers,"  Challenge  and  Experiment  In  Reading.  7. 

(1962),  61-65.  

Screening  for  reading  disability  and  planning  for 
remediation  of  disability  are  two  vital  parts  of  a total 
reading  program. 

338.  Roswell,  Florence  G.  "Are  Emotional  Problems  a Block  to 
Reading  Achievement?"  Reading  as -an  Intellectual  Activity, 

8,  (1963),  139-142.  ’ 

Concludes  that  emotional  disturbance  need  not  be  a block  to 
reading  achievement  - teacher  Interest,  warmth,  and  preparation 
playing  an  Important  role. 

339.  Roswell,  Florence, G.  "Psychotherapeutic  Principles  Applied  to 
Remedial  Reading, " Improvement  of  Reading  Through  Classroom 
Practice.  9,  (1964),  145-147. 

Discusses  constructive  psychological  principles  jused  In 
remedial  reading  which  enhance  the  self-concept  of  the  child. 

340.  Schlffraan,  Gilbert  B.  "Diagnosing  Cases  of  Reading  Disability 
with  Suggested  Neurological  Impairment,"  Vistas  In  Reading,  11. 
Part  1,  (1966),  513-521. 

Stresses  the  difficulty  In  Identifying  and  handling  reading 
disability  ^ cases ; 

341.  Senz,  Edward  H. , M.D.  "Neurological  Correlates  In  the  Reading 
Process."  Challenge  and  Experiment  In  Reading.  7,  (1962),  217-218. 

Presents  a general  picture  of  the  problems  Involved  in 
handling  the  handicapped  learners. 
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342.  Smith,  Donald  E,  P,  **Eftlology  of  Reading  Disability:  The  Neuro- 
Chemical  Theory,”  New  Fron^^rs  l^Readljig,  5,  (1960),  63-66. 

Discusses  the  eSiHHHiit  assumed  to  be  bio- 

logically determined,  and  its  influence  on  severe  reading  disability. 

343.  Spache,  George  D.  ^Classroom  Reading  and  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Child.”  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction.  6,  (1961),  93-97. 

Explores  recent  changes  thiit  have  occurred  in  thinking  about 
reading  and  the  visually  handicapped  child  and  examines  the  problems 
of  etiology  atid  symptoms  in  adequate  diagnosis. 

344.  Tinker,  Karen  J.  '^e  Role  of  Laterality  in  Reading  Disability,” 
Reading  and  Inquiry.  10,  (1965),  300-303. 

Does  not  support  the  view  that  laterality  is  a factor  in 
reading  disability. 

345.  Wolfe,  Josephine  B.  ''Eliminating  the  Practice  of  Using  Non- 
Trained  Personnel  for  Remedial  Instruction,”  Vistas  in  Reading. 

U,  Part  1,  (1966),  276-279. 

Lists  steps  vhich  are  appropriate  for  professional  programs 
and  issues  warnings  to  be  heeded  by  all  those  connected  with 
remedial  reading. 
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5.  The  Teaching  of  Reading 
in  the  Intermediate  Grades 

A.  Steel  Artley 

The  teaching  of  reading  in  the  inters 
mediate  grades  may  be  approached  from'^ 
several  different  angles.  For  the  purpose 
of  our  discussion  I choose  to  approam  it 
by  considering  four  points  at  which  I 
would  like  to  see  more  emphasis  given  m 
the- middle-grade  program.  , . 

HFirst,  I would  luce  to  see  more  attention 
directed  to  specific  instractional  goals  in 
grades  4 through  6.  In  comparison  to 
flie  primar)’  program,  that  of  the  middle 
graaes  appears  to  be  rather  marshy  and 
uncertain.  We  seem  to  be  unsure  of  the 
direction  to  be  taken.  We  might  rational- 
ize the  problem  by  saying  that  in  the 
middle  grades  difiiculties  exist  that  were 
not  present  on  the  lower  level,  or  we  may 
say  that  training  courses  fail  to  give  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  middle  grade  read- 
ing program.  While  both  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  tme,  they  seem  to  beg  the 
I issue. 

A number  of  sources  clearly  define  the 
scope  and  sequence  cf  the  middle  grade 
program.  Any  textbook  in  reading  meth- 
ods devotes  at  least  one  chapter  to  this 
level,  and  outlines  the  instmctional  tasks 
to  be  undertaken.  All  of  the  yearbooks 
devoted  to  reading  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Education 
have  sections  or  chapters  covering  the 
kinds  of  reading  growtli  expected  of 
, middle  grade  children.  Guidebooks  to 
I instmctional  materials  are  very  specific  in 
I terms  of  skill  strands  to  be  developed  and 
, levels  of  competency  to  be  expected. 

I As  I see  it,  the  trouble  is  not  so  much 
in  the  unavailability  of  instmctional 
guidelines  for  the  middle  grades,  as  in 
the  fact  that  many  teachers,  and  apparently 
some  super\’isors  tcj,  are  not  thoroughly 
convinced  that  reading  instmction  in 
grades  4 through  6 should  be  just  as 
systematic,  just  as  sequential,  and  just  as 
much  concerned  with  the  developmcxit  of 


specific  reading  competencies  as  that  in 
grades  1 through  3.  In  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  and  written  to  the  contrary, 
many  persist  in  the  idea  that  children 
learn  to  read  in  the  primary  grades,  md, 
hence,  need  only  to  appiy  already  acquired 
skills  to  new  miadle  grade  content. 
Though  diere  may  be  a time  in  the  day 
set  aside  for  reamng  instmction  we  fail 
to  direct  it  to  the  specific  needs  of  indi- 
viduals as  is  more  frequently  done  on  the 
lower  levels.  Consequently,  there  exists 
the  "fouri'  grade  hump.” 

"^n  the  second  place,  I would  like  to  see 
a closer  alliance  between  reading  and  the 
other  language  arts  areas.  Research  shows 
clearly  that  language  growth  ia  unitary; 
that  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  Estcn- 
ing  are  tied  together  by  many  common 
elements  involving  stmcture,  purpose,  and 
skill.  This  being  tme  we  should  facilitate 
growth  in  one  area  by  capitalizing  on  the 
reinforcement  and  support  that  each  of 
the  other  areas  may  provide. 

For  example,  where  would  one  be  able 
to  find  a better  base  from  which  to  teach 
listening  than  that  afforded  by  oral  read- 
ing? And  on  the  converse,  where  could 
one  find  a more  potent  modvation  for 
effective  oral  interpretation  than  that 
given  by  a group  of  interested  Esteners. 
Moreover,  the  skills  of  listening  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  used  .in 
reading,  since  both  areas  represent  the 
intake  side  of  communication.  Listening 
attentively  to  follow  the  organizationd 
stmcrnre  oi  a factual  account  requires  very 
much  the  same  abilities  that  one  uses  in 
reading  thoughtfully  to  trace  out  the 
writer’s  main  points  and  supporting  de- 
tails. Oral  language  growth,  vocabulary 
5 development,  correct  usage,  accurate  artic- 
ulation, and  attention  to  sounds  and 
stmcture  are  no  more  the  instmctiond 
prerogative  of  one  area  than  another. 
Consequently,  we  should  explore  more  of 
the  possibilities  of  teaching  language  by 
integration  rather  than  by  fragmentation. 
^^The  third  area  in  which  I would  is’"; 
to  see  more  emphasis  placed  in  the  middi- 
grades  is  critical  reading.  Critical  reading 
has  been  defined  by  many  people  in  d’f- 
ferent  ways.  Some  have  assumed  it  to  be 
a high  level  of  thoughtful  reading  in- 
volving the  ability  to  generalize,  to  search 
out  idea  relationships,  to  determine  the 
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author’s  purpose,  and  the  like.  Though  it 
goes  without  saying  that  these  are  all  very 
important  abilities,  they  are  not  necessarily 
abilities  in  critical  reading. 

Criticd  reading  as  defined  by  the  recent 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Educational 
Research  is  the  “ability  to  m^e  evaluative 
reactions,  including  an  attitude  of  inquiry 
concerning  the  value,  the  quality,  and  the 
accuracy  of  what  is  read.  . . .”  Said  in 
another  way,  a critical  reader  weighs  the 
ideas.  He  assesses  the  worth  of  the  mate- 
rial. In  short,  he  evaluates  it  against  some 
criteria,  either  assumed  or  stated.  For 
example,  the  teacher  may  ask  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a story,  “Would  you  have  be- 
haved the  way  Kitty  did  imder  similar 
circumstances?"  To  answer  the  question 
the  reader  must  evaluate  Kitty’s  behavior 
against  the  norm  of  his  own  behavior. 
The  end  result  is  a careful  consideration 
of  the  desirability  of  a certain  way  of 
acting — his  versus  Kitty’s. 

If  there  ever  existed  a time  when  young 
people  should  be  trained  to  be  critical  in 
their  reactions,  it  is  now.  From  all  sides 
and  by  all  media  they  are  bombarded  by 
ideas,  philosophies,  “isms,”  and  panaceas. 
Many  are  poorly  conceived;  others  are  the 
projects  of  vested  interests;  still  others 
are  the  products  of  biased  and  warped 
thinking.  Unless  one  has  been  trained  to 
weigh  and  judge  with  extreme  care,  to 
withhold  a judgment  until  he  thoroughly 
comprehends  the  proposed  idea,  and  to 
develop  adequate  criteria  against  which  to 
judge  it,  he  will  be  an  easy  target  for 
propaganda  and  pat  solutions.  It  is 
through  our  teaching  of  critical  thinking 
through  reading  that  we  have  a chance  to 
combat  propaganda  and  blind  acceptance 
of  what  is  read  and  heard. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  see  more  atten- 
tion given  to  reading  as  a means  of  pro- 
moting personal  and  social  development. 
Unfortunatel)  get  so  concerned  ovw 
the  skills  side  reading  with  its  emphasis! 
on  word  perception,  readiness,  and  com- 1 
prehension  that  we  lose  sight  of  why] 
reading  is  being  taught. 

Skills  are  important,  Ihere  is  no  escape 
from  tiiat  fact,  but  the  really  important  ^ 
goal  is  the  change  in  the  individual  in 
terms  of  clearer  insights,  modified  or  re- 
inforced attitudes,  and  heightened  emo-s 
tional  responses — in  short,  personal  and! 
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social  development.  One  may  know  all 
the  phonic  princijples  there  are  to  be 
known,  and  be  able  to  perceive  meaning 
with  depth  of  understanding,  yet  fail  to 
see  the  relation  between  facts  and  skills 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  way  he  must 
Eve  and  get  along  in  this  complex  world, 
on  the  other.  To  crudely  paraphrase  a 
Biblical  verse,  “What  doth  it  profit  the 
man  to  know  all  there  is  to  be  known 
about  reading,  yet  miss  the  values  that 
are  inherent  in  it?” 

If  growth  is  to  take  place  toward  the 
attainment  of  accepted  cultural  patterns, 
attitudes,  and  behavior  it  is  obvious  that 
the  reading  content  itself  must  be  rich  in 
values.  Comics,  serial  books,  and  lurid 
drugstore  paperbacks  can  hardly  suffice 
as  a diet  on  which  to  promote  personal 
growth.  Story  quality  is  Important  and  no 
flimsy,  whimsical  tale,  even  though  garbed 
with  clever  illustrations,  can  be  considered 
an  adequate  substitute. 

^ But  something  in  addition  to  story  qual- 
ity is  necessary  if  values  are  to  be  caught 
from  the  reading.  Values  are  extracted  by 
a depth  and  qualily  of  reading  that  has 
to  be  stimulated  and  developed.  Perhaps 
the_  key  to  this  kind  of  reading  is  identifi- 
cation. The  reader  who  is  more  likely  to 
be  affected  by.  what  he  reads  is  the  one 
who  is  able  to  lose  himself  in  time  and 
space  ^d  become  an  actual  participant  in 
&e  action  taking  place.  Reading  becomes 
for  him  an  activity  that  has  all  the  quali- 
ties^ of  a first-hand  experience.  Experi- 
encing richly  the  imagery  of  sight,  sound, 
taste,  and  kinesthesis  is  another  aspect  of 
identification  that  can  be  developed  in 
young  readers.  Helping  them  react  to  a 
story  critically  or  emotionally  is  still  an- 
other way  of  enabling  them  to  get  inside 
the  content  and  to  become  an  active 
participant.  Through  rich  experiencing 
and  close  personal  identification  the  child 
grows  through  reading. 

Gin  discussing  these  four  points  of  em- 
hasis  there  is  no  assumption  that  there 
are  not  others  of  equal  importance.  It 
does  seem  to  me,  hov/ever,  that  many  of 
our  middle  grade  problems  do  lie  h our 
failure  to  sense  fully  the  tremendous  job 
to  be  - done  on  the  intermediate  grade 
level,  and  to  assume  the  equally  tremen- 
dous responsibility  in  seeing  that  the  job 


gets  done.  It  is  with  this  concern  in  mind 
that  these  pressure  points  are  suggested. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Developing  More  Effective 
Readers 

Henry  A.  Bamman 
Sacramento  State  College 

As  j VIEW  THE  activities  in  reading 
di;<ring  the  past  year,  and  as  I reflect 
on  the  frenzied  attempts  of  teachers  and 
administrators  to  meet  deadlines  for  sub- 
mitting applications  for  funds  to  imple- 
ment reading  programs,  I wonder  if 
perhaps  we  ha\'e  not,  in  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  criteria,  materials,  in-service 
training,  and  a dozen  other  deliberations, 
neglected  the  person  for  whom  all  of 
this  activity  is  intended;  the  child  in  our 
classroom.  I have  participated  in  dozens 
of  conferences  with  school  districts  that 
have  attempted  to  meet  deadlines,  and  I 
have  sensed  the  frustration,  concern,  and 
disenchantment  of  those  who  have  finally 
concluded  that  additional  funds,  addi- 
tional materials,  and  equipment  simply 
are  not  going  to  answer  our  fundamental 
curriculum  questions  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  most  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  training  a child  to  read.  True, 
with  additional  funds  we  are  able  to 
reduce  the  size  of  classes  in  those  in- 
stances where  we  can  clearly  identify 
economically  disadvantaged  children;  it 
is  also  true  that  additional  materials  (and 
we  have  never  before  in  the  history  of 
American  education  had  so  much  to  select 
from)  will  implement  our  teaching  of 
reading;  it  is  true  that  we  are  now  in  a 
better  position  to  support  in-service  train- 
ing of  teachers.  But,  are  we,  except  in 
rare  instances,  more  clearly  identifying 
the  means  by  which  we  may  do  better 
teaching  and  the  methods  and  techniques 
which  may  yield  better  results? 

Are  we  going  to  be  able,  within  a 
period  of  a few  years,  to  furnish  evidence 
that  money,  effort,  and  materials  have 
resulted  in  better  readers?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  must;  otherwise,  we  will  have 
merely  furnished  additional  evidence  to 
those  critics  of  our  educational  system 
who  during  the  past  decade  have  main- 
tained that  we  are  not  teaching  reading 


properly.  We  have  responded  to  the  crit- 
ics and  listed  overcrowded  classrooms, 
mobility  of  children,  undertraining  of 
teachers,  and  lack  of  sufficient  funds  for 
materials  and  equipment  as  reasons  for 
the  problems  which  we  admit  do  exist  in 
the  teaching  of  reading.  Are  we,  now 
that  we  have  additional  funds  for  solving 
those  particular  problems,  in  danger  of 
becoming  complacent  and  continuing  to 
overlook  the  basic  problem  of  pedagogi- 
cal and  psychological  factors  that  may 
contribute  to  improved  reading  pro- 
grams? Certainly  we  are  in  a better  posi- 
tion to  foster  research,  to  encourage  in- 
novations in  methods,  materials,  and 
classroom  organization.  We  can  and  we 
must  examine  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
before  exactly  what  it  is  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  developing  more  effective 
readers. 

What  are  we  referring  to  when  we 
speak  of  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in 
reading?  Perhaps  we  can  begin  to  explore 
this  by  describing  ,what  I believe  is  an 
effective  reader. 

The  effective  reader  is  one  who  has 
mastered  the  skills  of  attacking  words, 
simultaneously  employing  phonics,  struc- 
tural analysis,  and  syllabication  to  the 
point  of  having  established  a broad  sight 
vocabulary  and  using  those  skills  judi- 
ciously each  time  he  encounters  a new, 
unfamiliar  word.  In  the  beginning,  the 
reader  employs  all  of  the  cues  available 
to  him;  as  he  becomes  more  efficient  ia 
attacking  words,  he  deliberately  reduces 
cues.  Word  attack  skills  are  virtually  at 
the  sub-conscious  level,  except  for  those 
times  when  the  reader  must  consciously 
summon  his  knowledge  of  analysis  and 
use  his  skills  to  pronounce  and  gain 
meaning  of  new  words.  We  need  to 
know,  through  careful  research,  what 
contributions  can  be  made  to  word  analy- 
sis skills  through  linguistics,  programed 
learning,  non-traditional  orthography, 
and  other  means  that  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  We  agree  that  word- 
calling is  the  basic  step  in  the  spectrum 
of  reading  skills;  however,  it  is  so  easy 
to  be  misled  by  efficient  word-calling  and 
to  assume  that  if  the  child  has  that  skill, 
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he  is  a good  reader. 

The  word-caller  becomes  a more  eflfec- 
tive  reader  when  he  apjplies  his  skills  of 
word  analysis  to  the  development  of  a 
rich  and  varied  vocabulaiy  and  experiences 
through  reading  of  a wide  variety  of 
materials  the  range  and  quality  of  word 
power.  He  examines  the  multi-fimctions 
of  words,  thrills  at  the  author’s  choice  of 
words  that  uniquely  communicate  time- 
worn ideas  and  make  them  startlingly 
new  and  provocative.  He  pursues  0ie 
rich  and  varied  histories  of  words  as  they 
have  been  used  to  relate  the  evolution  of 
ideas;  and  he  perceives  language  as  a 
rich  fabric  into  which  good  writers  art- 
fully weave  their  sensations,  their  per- 
ceptions, and  their  concents. 

There  have  been  huncfreds  of  articles 
written  about  the  development  of  vocab- 
ulary, but  how  many  of  these  articles 
have  we  translated  into  classroom  prac- 
tice? Are  we  not,  as  teachers,  guilty  of 
too  much  emphasis  upon  the  synonomy 
and  denotations  of  words,  simply  because 
of  convenience?  What  are  we  doing  to 
acquaint  our  children  with  the  historical 
aspects  of  language  and  semantics?  Are 
we  engendering  in  our  classrooms  a sense 
of  excitement  and  wonder  about  what 
language  can  do  for  and  to  the  lives  of 
our  children? 

As  early  as  1917,  Thorndike  published 
his  study  of  the  ways  in  which  children 
may  misinterpret  what  they  read.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  reader  becomes  so 
preoccupied  with  the  overpotency  of  cer- 
tain words  that  he  misses  the  message  of 
the  writer.  Russell’s  mo^e  recent  study  of 
children’s  thinking  has  underlined  Thorn- 
dike’s original  thesis.  'The  reader  who 
reads  with  a purpose  employs  thinking 
and  can  calculate  what  is  relevant  or 
irrelevant  to  his  purpose.  He  sees  not 
only  the  obvious,  surface  meaning  of 
what  he  reads,  but  he  plunges  below  and 
searches  out  to  the  periphery  of  what  he 
reads.  He  assumes  Aat  he  must  bring  to 
the  printed  page  both  experiences  that 
have  been  directly  gained  and  those  that 
have  come  from  vicarious  sources.  He 
demands  that  the  printed  page  say  some- 
thing to  him  and  sets  aside  his  own  judg- 
ment until  the  author  has  been  granted  a 
full  hearing.  He  does  not  focus  on  de- 
tails alone,  nor  is  he  content  to  identify 


the  main  idea  unless  he  understands  arid 
sees  details  in  relationship  to  the  main 
idea.  'The  types  of  questions  which  are 
asked  by  the  teacher  may  determine 
whether  the  child  develops  habits  of  in- 
quiry as  he  reads.  If  questions  are  posed 
whim  require  nothing  more  than  a re- 
tum-in-kind  of  the  author’s  statement, 
only  memory,  and  not  thinking,  is  en- 
couraged. 

Using  his  past  experiences  as  a touch- 
stone, the  efficient  reader  evaluates  what 
he  reads.  He  responds  creatively  to  the 
author;  he  has  a choice  of  imitating  what 
the  author  has  said  or  taking  the  ideas 
and  modifying,  supplementing,  or  reject- 
ing them  on  the  basis  of  his  own  past 
experience  and  loiowledge.  Using  his  ex- 
periences occasionally  as  a basis  for  a real 
argument  with  the  writer  he  assumes  the 
responsibility  of  setting  up  a conversa- 
tion with  the  author.  Sometimes  the 
inexperienced  reader  fails  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  what  a writer  has  said 
because  he  is  not  skilled  in  reading  be- 
tween the  lines;  he  reads  literally  what 
is  clearly  stated  and  fails  to  realize  that 
the  author  has  implied  ideas  that  he 
assumes  the  reader  should  be  able  to 
grasp.  Many  of  the  materials  which  have 
been  developed  to  aid  children  in  becom- 
ing more  evaluative  fail  miserably  in 
providing  the  proper  stimulus.  For  the 
sake  of  convenience,  questions  can  be 
answered  with  a word  or  two,  or  by  a 
selection  of  alternatives.  'The  child  is  not 
faced  with  the  problem  of  "digging  out’’ 
on  his  own  the  ideas  expressed  by  the 
author.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  child 
should  be  able  to  answer  sudi  questions 
as  "What  ideas  does  the  author  express 
that  modify  or  support  my  thinking?" 
"What  have  I learned  from  this  selection 
that  gives  me  broader  understanding  of 
the  topic?”  or  "What,  precisely,  does 
reading  this  selection  mean  to  me?’’ 

The  effective  reader  is  one  who  disci- 
plines himself  to  read  with  the  whole 
intent  of  his  mind.  He  realizes  that  true 
reading  is  more  than  a cursory  encounter 
with  ideas;  he  approaches  each  act  of 
reading  with  the  full  intention  of  gain- 
ing something,  whether  it  be  pleasure  or 
information — two  categories  that  need 
not  be  mutually  exclusive.  In  the  average 
home  or  school,  the  child  must  select 
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among  many  media  for  learning;  he  must 
learn  to  shut  out  the  cacophony  of  the 
television,  the  radio,  conversations  and 
; discussions  of  fellow  students  and  family 

members,  and  other  extraneous  noises  in 
his  environment  in  order  to  give  full 
attention  to  a book.  A critical  factor  in 
good  study  skills  is  overcoming  distrac- 
tors  that  pull  one  from  the  reading  act; 
the  book  offers  one  advantage  that  other 
media  of  communication  do  not:  one 
may  return  again  and  again  to  the  book, 
in  all  types  of  situations,  and  find  it 
unchanged.  Further,  with  the  book  the 
reader  may  set  his  own  pace;  he  may,  in 
the  words  of  Browning,  "plunge  soul- 
forward,  headlong  into  the  book’s  pro- 
found.” The  reader  may  establish  a per- 
sonal relationship  and  a conversation 
with  an  author  that  may  be  maintained 
throughout  a lifetime. 

The  effective  reader  is  one  who  be- 
comes increasingly  sensitive  to  the  styles 
of  the  v/riters  he  meets.  He  learns  to 
judge  good  writing  and  to  reject  writing 
that  does  not  meet  the  standards  ,of  his 
own  choice.  He  senses  the  color,  the 
tempo,  and  the  tone  of  good  writing. 
Through  reading  all  types  of  literature — 
the  good  and  the  bad,  the  mediocre  and 
the  outstanding,  the  contemporary  and 
the  classical — he  may  establish  for  him- 
self the  standards  by  which  he  might 
judge  excellence.  Our  job  as  teachers  is 
to  introduce  the  child  to  all  types  of 
literature  and  to  guide  him  in  developing 
judgment.  Critical  reading  is  frequently 
an  individual,  not  a group,  process.  How- 
ever, the  young  reader  should  have  count- 
less opportunities  to  discuss  his  ideas 
with  others,  under  the  careful  guidance 
of  a teacher  whose  lessons  are  problem- 
centered,  The  teacher  sets  the  pace,  pro- 
vides the  opportunities  for  problem  solv- 
I ing,  and  frequently  asks  die  questions. 

But,  if  he  is  to  become  a critical  thinker, 
the  student  must  ask  his  own  questions 
and  seek  his  own  solutions.  He  must 
learn  that  there  are  no  easy  solutions  to 
great  problems;  he  must  be  led  to  exam- 
ine hidden  assumptions,  to  evaluate  the 
logic  of  writers,  and  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment until  all  of  the  facts  have  been 
gathered.  Having  arrived  at  this  point, 
he  should  learn  that  there  are  no  pre- 
scribed boundaries,  no  real  terminal 
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points  for  most  learning.  The  solution  of 
a problem,  offered  by  one  writer,  should 
lead  the  young  reader  to  a consideration 
of  alternatives  that  will  require  reading 
the  works  of  other  authors  and  engaging 
in  more  thoughtful  research. 

The  effective  reader  is  one  who  regards 
speed  of  reading  as  a mere  convenience 
for  doing  more  reading,  rather  than  as  an 
end  in  itself.  He  has  learned  to  adjust  his 
rate  of  reading  to  the  purposes  for  which 
he  reads,  to  the  familiarity  of  the  content^ 
and  to  the  very  nature  of  the  writing 
itself.  He  knows  that  there  is  no  one 
acceptable  rate  of  reading  that  will  sus- 
tain him  in  all  of  his  reading;  he  is 
content  to  read  some  things  with  the 
speed  of  the  wind,  while  at  other  times 
he  reads  with  deliberate  attention  to  each 
word,  each  phrase,  each  sentence,  with 
no  regard  for  the  time  consumed  in  read-  < 
ing  the  selection.  He  is  much  more  con- 
cerned with  the  number  of  ideas  per  page 
than  with  the  number  of  words  per 
minute. 

The  effective  reader  learns  to  read  to 
remember.  He  learns  to  file,  to  retrieve,  * 

and  to  refile  information  with  ease.  He 
becomes  systematic  in  the  search  for 
knowledge.  He  extends  his  reading  skills 
to  gathering  information,  organizing  in- 
formation, and  reporting  information 
accurately.  Through  skillful  organization 
and  assimilation  of  ideas,  he  develops 
good  learning  habits  for  remembering 
what  he  has  read  and  being  able  to  asso- 
ciate what  he  has  learned  with  new  ideas. 

The  effective  reader  reads  widely  and 
frequently.  He  applies  his  skills  through- 
out the  day  to  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 

Through  the  years  he  will  associate  with 
the  greatest  minds  of  all  generations. 

Through  reading  the  works  of  men  and 

women,  he  associates  with  people  who  are  | 

wiser  and  more  experienced  than  he.  His 

young  mind  stretches  toward  adulthood 

and  anticipates  the  role  that  he  may 

eventually  play  in  his  own  adult  life. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideas 
concerning  the  goals  we  are  seeking  in 

improving  our  reading  instruction  for  S 

developing  more  effective  readers.  How 
clearly  the  child  sees  these  goals  will 
depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher; 
money,  materials,  equipment,  and  class- 
room organization  may  he  the  means  by 
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which  the  teacher  and  the  child  more 

efficiently  achieve  these  goals. 
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II.  itUtfs  and  Practices  of 

Teachers  in  Elementary  Reading 

Allen  Barton 

As  part  of  the  G)lumbia-Harvard  study, 
about  4,500  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
a random  sample  of  over  300  public  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  the  United 
States.  Returns  were  received  from  about 
half  the  schools  and  about  30%  of  all 
sampled  teachers.  Our  schools  correspond 
: closely  to  true  population  figures  in  most 
objective  teacher  and  school  diaracteristics, 

; but  of  course  the  very  fact  of  cooperation 
' in  a research  study  suggests  somewhat 
I higher  quality  and  professional  attitude. 

! 

Materials  in  Reading  Instruction 

Reading  instruction  in  almost  all  schools 
starts  from  a similar  basis:  basic  readers 
from  a graded  series  are  used  by  90%  of 
first  grade  teachers  and  by  92  to  84%  of 
second  and  tliird  grade  teachers,  on  “all  or 
most  days  in  the  year.”  In  addition  to  .this  ‘ 
base  however  somewhat  different  kinds'  of  ; 
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Table  Number  I 

Per  cent  of  teachers  saying  each  kind  of  material  is  "very  important”  or  "absolutely  essential’' 

for  teaching  reading  at  their  grade  level. 
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GRADE 


A basal  reading  series 

A classroom  library  of  many  varied  children’s  boob.. 

High-interest  material  for  retarded  readers 

A second,  additional  basic  reading  series.. 


A separate  school  library  with  a large  collection  of  "boob_. 

Graded  workbooks. 

Readers  from  still  other  basic  reding  series. 


Reading  machines  for  training  eye  movements,  film  projectors,  etc._ 


1 

2-3 

4-6 

95% 

95% 

88% 

88 

91 

90 

79 

86 

88 

75 

67 

60 

64 

71 

80 

60 

63 

54 

60 

49 

36 

29 

31 

38 

supplementary  materials  are  used.  About  a 
third  of  the  primary  grades  use  “children’s 
story  books  which  are  not  part  of  a read- 
ing series”  on  all  or  most  days.  About  a 
third  use  special  books  for  slow  readers 
on  all  or  most  days.  A quarter  of  the  first 
grades  use  experience  charts  based  on  the 
children’s  activities  or  interests  on  all  or 
most  days.  Library  work  in  school  or 
public  library  is  used  on  “many”  days  in 
40%  of  the  first  grades,  rising  to  65%  in 
sixth  grade.  Field  trips  are  used  more  than 
just  once  or  twice  a year  in  35%  oif  first 
grades,  falling  to  23%  of  sixth  grades. 
Films  or  filmstrips  for  reading  instruction, 
television  for  reading  instruction,  reading 
machines  for  improving  speed  or  training 
eye  movements,  and  kits  of  graded  indi- 
vidual exercises  (“reading  laboratory”)  are 
used  on  all  or  most  days  in  less  than  4% 
of  Ae  grades  from  1 through  6.  'These 
devices  are  as  rare  as  basic  readers  are 
universal. 

Almost  all  classes  have  a classroom 
library,  but  only  10%  of  first  grades  and 
30%  of  higher  grades  have  75  or  more 
books  in  it. 

The  teachers’  opinions  place  great 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  three 
things:  a basal  reading  series,  a classroom 
library  of  many  varied  children’s  books, 
and  high-interest  reading  material  for 
retarded  readers. 

Practices  in  Reading  instruction 

the  whole  word  method  driven  out 
phonics? 

Some  sort  of  phonics  is  universal — and 
so  is  some  sort  of  whole-word  method.  In 
the  first  grade,  90%  of  the  classes  “learn 
new  words  as  wholes”  on  half  or  more  of 


the  days;  and  82%  of  the  classes  "learn  to 
sound  out  words  from  letters  and  letter- 
combinatiorjs”  on  half  or  more  of  the  days. 
The  frequency  of  a variety  of  word  recog- 
nition practices  are  given  in  Table  2. 

Teacher  Opinions 

What  is  the  relation  of  teacher  opinion 
to  the  main  currer.\ts  of  expert  opinion  in 
the  reading  field? 

One  conflict  of  a generation  ago  was 
whether  Aere  was  a fixed  age  for  begin- 
ning reading  instruction,  or  whether  indi- 
vidual differences  in  development  made 
different  ages  desirable.  Almost  all  teach- 
ers now  hold  the  latter  viewpoint:  89%>  . 
believe  it  desirable  for  some  children  to 
start  actual  reading  instruction  before  age 
6,  and  87%  believe  that  some  children 
should  not  start  actual  reading  instruction 
until  age  7. 

A general  question  on  the  type  of 
phonetic  training  found  one-fourth  of  first 
grade  teachers  and  one-third  of  teachers 
from  second  grade  on  favoring  “a  system- 
atic program  to  teach  the  rules  for  sound- 
ing lette^rs  and  letter-combinations  using 
special  class  periods  and  exercises.”  Almost  • 
all  the  rest  favored  “a  program  of  teach- 
ing the  sounds  of  letters  and  letter-com- 
binations mainly  as  they  appear  in  words  ^ 
in  the  children’s  reading,  but  arranged  to  ji 
cover  all  the  majo.r  rules  of  sounding.”  'I 
Only  3%  want  to  limit  phonetics  to  ;| 
“teaching  the  sounds  of  letters  and  letter-  i I 
rombinations  to  some  children  who  need  I 
it,  when  occasions  make  it  necessary,”  and 
no  one  favored  “as  little  teaching  of 
phonetics  as  possible.” 

On  the  question  of  when  phonetic 
training  should  begin,  it  is  possible  to 
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Table  Number  2 

Per  cent  of  teachers  saying  they  use  each  praaice  on  half  or  more  of  the  days  of  the  year. 


Whole-word  practices 

Learning  new  words  as  wholes  from  flashcards,  blackboard,  or 
readers  ....  ... 

l^^ning  to  use  context  or  picture  clues  to  guess  new  words 
Using  the  outline  shape  of  the  word  as  ii  means  of  recognition 
Noticing  special  features  like  tall  letters  or  double  letters  as  a means 
or  word  recognition 


Phonetic  practices 

I^rning  to  sound  out  words  from  letters  and  letter-combinations, 
Wotiang  similar  sounds  in  words  and  relating  them  to  the  letters 
Systematic^  learning  of  rules  for  sounding  letters  and  letter- 
combinations  _ 

Learning  to  divide  words  into  syFlables. _T.' " 


1 

GRADE 

2-3 

4-6 

907r 

83^' 

61% 

83 

75 

54 

50 

34 

19 

63 

49 

22 

82 

94 

64 

86 

85 

54 

37 

64 

43 

9 

56 

73 

make  an  interesting  comparison  between 
teacher  opinions  and  those  found  in  the 
educational  literature.  We  were  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  how  many  first-grade 
teachers  believed  that  “most  children 
should  start  to  be  taught  the  sounds  of 
letters  and  letter-combinations”  w'ithout 
waiting  for  the  acquisition  of  a sight 
vocabulary  of  50  to  100  words  learned  as 
wholes: 

11%  "before  they  start  learning  actual 
words" 

40%  "at  the  same  time  as  they  learn 


their  first  words" 

4l%  "after  they  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize 50-100  words  as  wholes” 

4%.  "after  they  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize several  hundred  words  as 
wholes” 

0%  'not  at  all  during  the  primary 
grades” 

4%  were  undecided  or  made  no  answer. 

Furthermore,  the  advocacy  of  starting 
phonics  without  first  developing  a sight 
vocabulary  was  higher  among  the  more 
recently  trained  teachers:  ' 


Table  Number  3 

Advocacy  of  "early  phonics"  by  years  of  experience  (Teachers  in  grades  1-3.) 


25+  years 
(pre-1937) 

~43% 

(147) 


10-24  years 
(19.36-1951) 

57% 

(256) 


Under  10  years 
j(_l  95 1-1960) 

63% 

(511) 


We  can  compare  this  trend  with  that  found  in  professional  textbooks  on  reading  instruction. 

Table  Number  4 

Textbook  opinions  on  when  to  begin  phonics. 


Pre-1935 

Some  sight  words  first..  63% 

Total (8) 


W^945 1946-1955  1956-1961 

83%  78%  87% 

«5)  (9)  (15) 


There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  trend  in 
the  textbook  literature  which  matches  the 
trend  among  teachers;  the  books  in  all 
periods  but  (he  earliest  are  overwhelmingly 


in  favor  of  developing  an  initial  sight 
vocabulary  (about  half  specifying  50  or 
more  words,  the  rest  v.igue  things  like  "an 
adequate  number”).  Perhaps  the  teachers 
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are  responding  to  influences  outside  the  of  the  reading  series  closely;  teachers  who 
regular  teachers-college  texts — ^phonics  is  advocate  "training  the  mind”  as  the  goal 
"in  the  air.”  of  education;  and  teachers  in  the  higher 

grades,  4 through  6. 


PupiE  Performance 

We  have  said  that  this  is  a study  of  the 
flow  of  information  and  opinions  about 
residing  instruction,  ratlier  than  a study  of 
the  effects  of  various  practices  on  the 
pupils.  We  did,  however,  ask  the  teachers 
to  report  to  us  the  class  average  reading 
level,  and  to  indicate  on  what  basis  and 
when  this  reading  average  was  obtained. 
We  are  still  trying  to  refine  this  rather 
crude  measure  of  pupil  performance.  One 
finding,  however,  stands  out  beyond  any 
debate.  This  is  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  the  parental  socio-economic  status 
on  reading  achievement;  this  one  factor 
far  outweighs  any  differences  of  methods 
or  materials  which  we  have  examined. 

In  reporting  class  reading  averages 
teachers  say  that  the  class  average  is  a year 
or  more  below  grade  level  in  the  majority 
of  classrooms  composed  predominantly  of 
lower-incorne  children,  from  the  4th  grade 
on;  while  only  5%  of  the  upper-income 
classrooms  are  so  retarded.  Conversely, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  upper-income 
classrooms  are  a year  or  more  above  grade 
level  jrom  the  prst  grade  on,  while  only 
about  10%  of  Ae  low-income  classrooms 
are  so  advanced.  The  upper-income  chil- 
dren maintain  their  year-aoove-grade  level; 
the  lower  income  children  fall  increasiimly 
behind.  By  sixth  grade  there  is  a differr 
ential  of  two  years  or  more  between  the 
majority  of  upper-income  and  the  majority 
of  lower-income  children.  This  is  the  mark 
which  a class  society  imposes  on  its  chil- 
dren; only  a strenuous  "counter-class 
policy”  could  hope  to  redress  tlie  balance. 

How  do  educational  practices  bear  on 
achievement  within  this  context  of  class 
differentiation?  One  of  the  practices  which 
was  most  highly  related  to  adiievement — 
although  whether  it  is  a cause  or  a conse- 
quence of  achievement  cannot  be  demon- 
strated from  the  survey  data — is  that  higher 
achieving  classes  may  be  allowed  to  use  the 
library  because  they  are  high  achieving. 

Obviously  those  who  appear  to  benefit 
most  from  this  added  facility  are  those 
who  are  already  very  high.in  achievement. 
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Social  Influence  on  Opinion 

In  an  attempt  to  locate  influences  on 
teacher  attitudes,  we  included  a number  of 
questions  about  various  kinds  of  social  and 
professional  contacts.  For  certain  of  these 
contacts — the  principal,  and  the  teacher’s 
colleagues — we  know  their  actual  opinions 
too  from  having  their  questionnaires. 

The  principars  opinion  has  consider- 
ably more  influence  on  the  teacher  when 
there  is  frequent  discussion  of  the  problem 
of  reading  instruction.  It  also  suggests  that 
principals  favoring  early  phonics  are  more 
influential  on  teachers  than  those  favoring 
delayed  phonics;  perhaps  the  fonner  is  a 
more  "positive”  position.  However  it  is 
clear  that  the  teachers  are  not  simply 
rubber  stamps  for  the  principals’  opinions; 
given  frequent  discussion  of  the  issue,  it 
looks  as  though  a principal  can  move  about 
one-eighth  of  the  teachers  toward  his  posi- 
tion, whichever  it  is;  the  rest  remain  where 
they  were. 

It  is  worth  noting  tliat  the  principals 
split  just  about  50-50  on  the  issue,  while 
the  majority  of  teachers  favor  early  phon- 
ics. Tlie  principals  are  just  like  the  older 
teachers  in  their  opinions — and  indeed 
most  of  them  belong  to  that  age  group. 
'The  principals  are  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  the  source  of  the  influence  which  is 
making  the  younger  teachers  favor  earlier 
introduction  of  phonics.  If  we  compare 
younger  and  older  teachers  under  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  principal  contact  and 
attitude,  the  age  differences  remain  in  all 
cases  but  one;  principals  who  favor  early 
phonics  and  have  much  contact  with  teach- 
ers apparently  have  influenced  the  older 
teachers  to  become  like  the  younger  ones. 

A further  sidelight  on  the  problem  of 
influence  is  that  "opinion-leader”  teachers 
(those  who  report  that  other  teachers  ask 
ffieir  opinions  on  problems  of  teaching 
reading  at  least  once  a week)  are  more 
likely  to  favor  early  phonics  than  are  rank- 
and-file  teachers.  Other  types  of  teachers 
who  favor  early  phonics  are:  "harder” 
teachers,  who  would  fail  or  transfer  to  a 
lower  grade  pupils  who  don’t  keep  up  in 
reading;  teadiers  who  follow  the  manual 
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We  are  investigating  a large  number  of : 
practices  in  this  way;  it  would  be  especially , 
inter^cing  to  see  if  there  are  any  which 
especially  benefit  the  lower-class  children. 
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2»  Reading  Today  for 
Living  in  the  1980's 

Charles  H.  Boehm 

After  attending  the  many  meetings  of 
tliis  convention,  you  can  unequivocally 
& test  bhat  this  conference  has  been  dedi- 
c .ted  to  the  improvement  of  reading  in- 
struction in  our  schools,  the  schools  that 
are  teaching  the  reading  citizenry  of  the 
n^t  decades.  Such  a focus  makes  my 
assignment  most  appropriate  because  I 
am  to  discuss  with  you,  "Reading  Today 


for  Liv  in  the  1980’s.”  Needless  to 
say,  to  i i in  the  '80's,  reading  comr 
petency  must  be  raised.  If  we  ran  raise 
the  le\'el  of  reading  competency  approxi- 
mately pne  year  within  the  next  decades, 
a r^l  renaissance  in  education  awaits  the 
^80’s.  Leadership  from  you  can  make 
, such  a renaissance  possible. 

We  cannot  discuss  reading  improve- 
ment without  viewing  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  This  concerns  me  greatly.  The 
demands  of  our  cybernated  society  are 
exacting;  requiring  a labor  force  and  an 
elertorate  with  considerably  higher  edu- 
cation than  now  prevails.  Yet,  are  we 
providing  and  making  future  provisions 
tor  progressive  substantive  changes?  Are 
we,  as  a nation,  which  idealistically  has 
sought  to  be  exemplary  to  others  and 
which  pragmatically  desires  to  \e  inde- 
pendently competitive,  concerned  in  pro- 
viding rich,  educational  programs  for  all 
pupils.  If  we  are,  we  should  not  have  tlie 
accumulation  of  permanently  unemployed 
in  our  economic  structure. 

^ W^e  know  that  whether  democracy  rises 
or  falls  depends  upon  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Certainly,  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  cannot  exist  if  pupils 
are  not  provided  with  the  experiences 
they  need  to  reach  their  potential  in  read- 
ing.  Last  year.  Dr.  Donald  Durrell  re- 
ported to  this  group  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  200  first-graders  in  the  town  of 
Lynnfield,  Massachusetts.  The  first-graders 
in  this  group  made  an  average  achieve- 
ment of  3.2  on  Metropolitan  Reading 
Tests  in  June.  Ninety-two  per  cent,  or  192 
of  the  200  children  were  reading  above 
second-grade  norms.  Remarkable!  How 
can  superintendents  of  other  schools  pro- 
duce comparable  results?  One  v/ay  to 
make  real  progress  is  to  provide  leadership 
in  offering  qudity  in-service  programs. 

Leadership  in  the  teacliing  of  reading 
at  the  state  level  can  make  a difference  too. 
The  State  Council  of  Education  in  Penn- 
sylvania established  reading  as  its  first 
priority  in  curriculum  development.  The 
Council  now  requires  that  each  elementary 
school  have  a school  library,  has  set 
standards  for  elementary  library  service  to 
include  all  instructional  materials,  has 
"upped”  requirements  for  secondary 
school  libraries  on  a broader  scope,  de- 
mands that  developmental  reading  be 
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taught  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  and  re- 
quires that  all  secondary  school  academic 
teachers  have  basic  pre-service  experience 
in  reading  instruction  prior  to  certifica- 
tion. The  State  G)uncil  has  also  employed 
a full-time  staff  member  to  work  with  our 
77  teacher  training  institutions  in  improv- 
ing their  reading  offerings.  Improvement 
is  to  be  based  on  research  designed  and 
developed  with  cooperating  institutions. 

Pennsylvania  was  active  in  seeking  fed- 
eral support  and  assistance  for  improving 
instructional  programs.  As  a representa- 
tive of  the  state,  I testified  before  the 
Bailey  G)mmittee,  indicating  that  the 
categorical  aid  offered  by  the  National 
Defense  Act  "fell  short"  of  its  stated 
objective.  It  failed  to  recognize  the  role 
of  reading  skills  and  written  composition 
in  undergirding  our  manpower. 

In  redesigning  college  campuses  in 
Pennsylvania,  plans  will  call  for  at  least 
$2,000,000  or  more  to  be  allocated  for 
library  facilities.  Reading  clinics  and  pro- 
visions for  in-service  training  will  be  part 
of  the  Reading  Service  Program  to 
schools  and  classroom  teachers. 

I have  great  faith  in  our  classroom 
teaa.ers.  They  want  to  improve  the  read- 
ing of  their  boys  and  girls.  They  plead 
for  help.  They  are  eager  for  able,  instruc- 
tional leadership.  They  have  the  moral 
right  to  expect  it ! The  question  is,  "From 
whom  should  they  expect  it.?”  Is  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  institutions  who  train 
our  teachers,  the  local  districts  for  whom 
the  teachers  work,  or  their  state  depart- 
ment of  education.?  To  me,  each  has  a 
responsibility. 

The  Harvard-Carnegie  Group  reported 
in  their  study,  "The  Torch  Lighters,” 
that  teacher  training  institutions  have  per- 
mitted teachers  to  have  only  a meager 
general  background  in  reading.  At  the 
same  time,  3iey  recommended  a more 
intensive  specialized  reading  program  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  would  have  to  wait  until  1985 
for  improvement  of  reading  in  our  schools 
unless  there  is  a sufiicient  "turnover”  in 
our  teaching  personnel.  We  cannot  wait! 
Our  reading  programs  must  be  stepped 
up!  The  following  must  be  done: 

1.  Provide  intensive  in-service  pro- 
grams in  reading  for  teachers  and 


snerifllists.  Frankly,  I prefer  to 
think  of  reading  specialists  as  read- 
ing generalists.  I have  found  that 
reading  becomes  a part,  rather  than 
a segment,  of  the  total  school  pro- 
gram when  a specialist  brings  to  a 
school  a broad  background  of  ex- 
perience as  well  as  special  training 
in  reading. 

2.  Surround  boys  and  girls  with  a 
wealth  of  books,  wide  and  varied 
in  interest  at  home  and  at  school. 
Elementary  school  libraries  should 
be  required  in  all  elementary 
buildings. 

3.  Plan  a developmental  reading  pro- 
gram for  all  pupils  in  grades  1-12. 

4.  Evaluate  the  reading  experiences  we 
'are  offering  our  pre-service  and 
graduate  students. 

Important  Keys  of  Reading 
Instruction 

Some  claim  that  there  is  evidence  that 
reading  instruction  is  no  better  today  than 
it  was  one  or  more  generations  ago.  What- 
ever we  want  to  believe,  we  must  admit 
that  not  all  teachers  in  all  communities 
are  using  all  of  the  "keys”  of  modem 
knowledge  about  learning  to  read.  May 
I,  then,  discuss  with  you  those  "keys” 
that  appear  to  be  most  important  to  us  in 
terms  of  current  practice  regarding  (1) 
individual  differences,  (2)  reading,  one 
aspect  of  language,  (3)  interests,  (4) 
thinking,  and  (5)  word  indentification 
and  vocabulary  development. 

Individual  Differences 

Although  there  are  many  published 
reports  on  the  subject  of  individual  dif- 
ferences and  the  principles  of  providing 
for  individuals  among  pupils  are  gener- 
ally known,  we  still  have  some  pupils  who 
are  still  receiving  uniform  daily  diets  of 
instraction  from  the  source  text.  Such 
teachers  are  straggling  to  find  the  educa- 
tional answer  to  the  query:  "How  can  we 
organize  reading  programs  to  care  for  in- 
dividual differences  and  the  differences 
within  each  individual.?”  Of  course,  this 
is  not  true  of  all  teachers.  Many  are 
teaching  pupils  when  they  are  ready, 
whether  they  are  in  the  kindergarten,  the 
first  grade,  or  a higher  grade.  They  know 
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that  beginning  formal  reading  instruction 
is  not  dictated  by  a grade  level  or  an  age 
level.  Too,  levels  of  reading  instruction 
are  nc  longer  mandated  by  standardized 
tests.  They  have  a place  in  a reading  pro- 
gram but  systematic  informal  reading  in- 
ventories and  sound  teacher  jud^ent  are 
given  equal  consideration.  Professionally 
competent  leaders  also  recognize  that  a 
three-group  plan  prescription  for  ^ery 
classroom  is  a poor  method  of  providing 
equal  learning  opportunities  for  all  pupils. 
They  encourage  their  teachers  to  use 
varied  plans  of  individualized  and  group 
instmction  in  providing  for  individual 
differences.  At  the  same  time,  they  make 
a marked  distinction  between  the  terms 
individualized  and  group  "methods"  and 
individualized  and  group  "plans"  for 
individual  differences. 

Reading,  One  Aspect  of  Language 

Another  important  key  is  tOTemember 
that  reading  is  only  one  aspect  of  lan- 
guage— the  third  aspect.  It  is  preceded  by 
listening  and  speaking.  It  is  followed  in 
sequence  by  writing.  Therefore,  teachers 
must  understand  and  appreciate  the  listen- 
ing, speaking  and  writing  abilities  of 
pupils  if  they  are  to  understand  their 
reading  abilities.  It  is  a tall  order.  To 
help  pupils  to  prepare  for  the  ’80’s,  teach- 
ers must  know  the  kinds  of  skills  neces- 
sary to  listen  socially,  secondarily,  aesthet- 
ically, critically,  concentratively,  and 
creatively.  They  must  know  the  skills  and 
techniques  necessary  for  helping  and  en- 
couraging pupils  to  do  the  following: 
(1)  speak  clearly  and  distinctly,  (2)  de- 
velop an  adequate  vocabulary  for  the 
worm  in  which  they  live,  (3)  use  accept- 
able and  appropriate  language,  (4)  vaiy 
their  sentence  structure,  yet  keep  their 
sentences  clear-cut  and  interesting,  (5) 
organize  their  droughts  before  speaking, 
and  (6)  be  spontaneous  v/ith  critical  and 
creative  ideas.  Pupils  need  guidance  in 
learning  to  write.  An  effective  writer  is 
one  who  (1)  uses  adequate  and  appropri- 
ate vocabulary  for  "his  times,”  (2)  is 
creative,  (3)  uses  acceptable  and  appro- 
priate language,  capitalization,  and  punc- 
tuation, (4)  presents  well-organized  ideas, 
(5)  spells  correctly,  (6)  write  legibly, 
and  (7)  proofreads  what  he  writes.  Un- 
less reading  is  presented  as  described,  as 


one  aspect  of  language,  it  c^not  be 
effective.  The  teaching  of  reading  must 
be  presented  in  a general  language  devel- 
opment setting. 

Interests 

Developing  lifetime  interests  and  tastes 
in  reading  is  a major  goal  of  reading  in- 
struction. Some  kill  it!  Others  nurture  it! 
Although  some  protagonists  would  like 
to  attribute  the  success  or  failure  of  inter- 
est in  reading  to  a particular  plan  or  a 
particular  method,  they  fail  to  remember 
that  plans  and  methods  do  not  do  the 
worL  Plans  and  methods  work  when  the 
competent  teacher  uses  the  best  of  all 
plans  and  all  methods.  Whether  a pupil’s 
interest  in  reading  is  being  raiseci  or 
silenced  will  depend  upon  the  attitude  and 
competency  the  teacher  reveals  in  (1) 
understanding  him  as  a human  being  as 
well  as  understanding  his  interests,  (2) 
supplying  a wide  and  varied  range  of 
readable  materials,  (3)  providing  a favor- 
able environment  conducive  to  fostering 
a desire  to  read,  and  (4)  ^diog  his 
parents  in  his  reading  activities  and 
interests. 

Thinking^ 

Those  who  think,  read!  Those  who 
read,  think!  Altliough  teaching  pupils  to 
think  is  an  important  "key”  or  reading 
instruction,  there  is  ample  evidence  that 
this  goal  is  not  being  developed.  Pupils 
who  have  learned  the  mechamcs  of  read- 
ing far  outnumber  those  who  have 
learned  how  to  think.  According  to  Betts, 
the  thinking  facet  of  reading  instruction 
is  based  on  four  fundamental  considera- 
tions: (1)  thinking  in  reading  results  in 
compr^ension,  (2)  thinking  in  riding 
is  thinking  in  a language,  (3)  thinking 
in  reading  is  required  for  relationship  to 
take  place  between  the  reader  and  the 
author,  and  (4)  thinking  in  reading  is 
required  if  skills  are  used  for  a specific 
purpose.  Because  thinking  cannot  be  mech- 
anized, many  pupils  are  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  being  taught  to  think.  How- 
ever, competent  teachers  can  stimulate 
their  pupils  to  think  within  the  limits  of 
their  potential.  Literally,  our  real  business 
of  teaching  pupils  to  read  is  teaching 
pupils  to  think.  They  will  need  to  think 
in  the  80’s.  They  need  to  think  today. 
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Word  Identificanon  and  \ 

Vocabulary  Development  > 

Word  identification  and  vocabulary  de- 
velopment are  two  important  keys  to 
reading  instruction.  Underemphasis  or 
overemphasis  of  either  or  both  depends 
upon  tne  emotions  of  the  teachers  or  the 
educators  and  journalists  with  whom  the 
teachers  are  surrounded.  We  know  that 
to  read  a word  is  to  recognize  it,  know 
what  it  means,  and  use  it.  To  recognize  a 
word,  a pupil  must  be  supplied  with  a 
multiplicity  of  methods.  Telling  a pupil  a 
word  is  not  a method.  Systematic  and  se- 
quential instruction  in  such  skills  as  struc- 
ture analysis  and  phonetics  analyses  is 
needed.  Tlie  issue  should  never  be  one  of 
"phonics”  or  "no  phonics.”  It  should  be 
"how  to  teach  phonics.”  The  same  is  true 
in  developing  vocabulary.  Telling  a pupil 
the  meaning  of  a word  is  no  assurance 
that  his  vocabulary  has  been  extended. 
However,  the  teachers  who  develop  con- 
cepts, by  helping  children  organize  their 
own  personal  experiences  and  by  leading 
them  to  their  own  verbalization  of  their 
experience,  will  be  yielding  a vocabulary 
for  their  pupils  to  use  in  tlie  ’80’s. 

The  Challenges  Ahead! 

As  I reviewed  the  five  important  "keys” 
of  reading  instruction,  I kept  inquiring  of 
myself,  "How  can  the  professionals  at- 
tending this  conference  help  improve 
reading  instruction  in  their  schools  ? What 
challenges  lie  ahead  for  them.^”  Frankly, 
I found  it  difficult  to  know  where  to  be- 
gin "suggesting”  about  a subject  that 
offers  so  many  diallenges.  But,  after  some 
thought,  I decided  it  logical  to  start  with 
improvement  of  classroom  teaching. 

Teaching  m~the~€la&si'oom 

I believe  that  the  greatest  challenge  that 
confronts  us  as  teachers  of  reading  is  the 
improvement  of  classroom  practice.  Al- 
though many  questions  remain  unan- 
swered, there  is  sufficient  knowledge  for 
us  to  use  in  improving  the  quality  of 
reading  service.  Current  writings  indicate 
this.  Russell  in  his  article,  "Reading  Re- 
search That  Makes  a Difference,”  (Ele- 
mentary English,  February  1961)  listed 
ten  major  studies  which  have  widely  in- 
fluenced reading  over  the'years.  Of  course. 


teachers  will  always  continue  to  ask, 
"How  can  I know  and  help  every  pupil 
with  thirty  or  more  pupils  in  the  class- 
room.^ How  can  I provide  each  one  with 
the  best  possible  instruction  in  reading.^” 
Although  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one, 
competent  teachers  accomplish  it.  Their 
pupils  learn  to  read.  Unfortunately  in  our 
schools  we  have  three  kinds  of  teachers  as 
we  have  three  kinds  of  pupils — the  able, 
the  more  able,  and  the  less  able.  Each  can 
be  identified.  Criteria  can  be  established 
for  observing  teachers  or  for  interviewing 
them  when  the  pupils  are  not  present  in 
the  classroom.  A list  of  questions  that  has 
proven  effective  in  distinguishing  the  su- 
perior teacher  of  reading  from  the  poor 
teacher  of  reading  includes: 

1.  Do  you  understand  the  reading 
process.^ 

2.  Do  your  pupils  enjoy  reading.^ 

3.  Do  you  know  the  role  your  school 
is  accepting  in  developing  a society 
of  readers.^ 

4.  Do  you  surround  your  pupils  with 
wide  and  varied  reading  materials  7 

5.  Do  you  know  the  potential  capacity 
and  reading  status  of  each  indi- 
vidual.^ 

6.  How  do  you  encourage  each  pupil 
"to  do  his  best”.^ 

7.  Which  do  you  emphasize  more 
among  your  pupils,  participation 
or  competition? 

8.  Do  you  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  your  pupils — the 
able,  the  more  able,  and  the  less 
able.^ 

9.  Do  you  permit  your  pupils  "to 
learn  and  grow  in  reading”  at 
their  own  pace.^ 

10.  Is  reading  emphasized  as  the  third 
phase  or  the  first  phase  of  your 
language  program.^ 

11.  Do  you  provide  opportunities  for 
your  pupils  to  implement  reading 
skills  creatively  and  functionally  in 
the  content  areas 

12.  Do  you  provide  a reading  pro- 
gram that  functions  in  tdl  daily 
activities  of  each  individual’s  life.^ 

13.  Do  you  know  the  general,  the 
basic,  and  the  specific  reading 
skills  that  should  be  introduced; 
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developed,  and  maintained  with 
each  individual  at  each  level? 

14.  Are  your  pupils  flexible  readers  ? 

15.  Do  you  guide  each  individual  in 
selecting  and  using  all  available 
instructional  materials? 


By  using  the  above  list,  you  will  be 
able  to  observe  the  following:  (1)  those 
teacliers  who  need  help  in  teaching  read- 
ing in  the  classroom  and,  (2)  the  kinds 
of  help  that  each  teacher  needs. 

Current  popular  plans  offering  help 
to  teachers  are  (1)  nnd  a new  adminis- 
trative organizational  plan,  (2)  revise  the 
reading  curriculum,  (3)  provide  an  in- 
service  program  in  reading,  and/or  (4) 
hire  a reading  specialist.  A new  adminis- 
trative plan  may  cause  a "chaos”  rather 
than  "cure.”  A revision  of  the  reading 
curriculum  does  not  assure  a "revision”  of 
the  teachers  who  are  to  implement  the 
program.  An  in-service  program  may 
range  from  a "tell  them”  program  to  a 
"do  them”  rather  than  a program  of  pro- 
fessional laboratory  experiences.  Too,  the 
hiring  of  a reading  specialist  may  be  hir- 
ing just  another  teacher  because  competent 
reading  specialists  are  rarities.  However, 
I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  four 
plans  suggested  should  not  be  encouraged 
to  improve  reading  instraction. 


Reading  Pr^rams 

There  are  many  different  reading  pro- 
grams existing  today.  This,  I believe,  is  as 
it  should  be.  No  one  reading  program 
will  "fit”  all  communities,  all  schools,  all 
school  personnel,  or  all  children  today. 
Neither  will  one  reading  program  "fit” 
everyone  in  the  ’80’s.  The  staff  of  each 
school  must  develop  its  own  reading  pro- 
gram. The  program  the  staff  members  de- 
sign should  depend  largely  upon  (1) 
what  they  believe  and  know  about  the  role 
of  the  sAool,  (2)  how  they  think  pupils 
grow  and  develop,  (3)  how  they  think 
pupils  learn,  (4)  what  instractional  ma- 
terials they  can  provide,  and  (5)  how 
they  understand  one  another  and  work  as 
a staff  group. 


Instructional  Materials 

To  be  pr^ared  for  the  ’80’s,  pupils 
must  know  how  to  use  every  available 
reading  source.  Therefore,  our  classrooms 


must  be  equipped  with  the  many  and 
varied  tools  used  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. The  textbook  has  served  many  useful 
purposes  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  But, 
to  improve  classroom  instruction  in  read- 
ing, pupils  must  have  access  to  more  than 
their  basal  texts.  Every  school  should  have 
a well-stocked  school  library  in  addition 
to  a well-stocked  classroom  library.  A 
plentitude  of  tradebooks,  textbooks,  ref- 
erence books,  periodicals,  globes,  maps, 
charts,  pictorial  aids,  films,  filmstrips, 
slides,  tape  recorders,  and  other  instrac- 
tional aids  should  be  found  in  every 
school  library.  More  and  more  school 
libraries  are  oecoming  the  "instractional 
hubs”  of  the  school. 

Mass  instractional  tediniques  such  as 
television  teaching,  teaching  machines, 
and  programed  texts  are  entering  the  read- 
ing scene  with  great  rapidity.  How  effec- 
tive they  will  be  in  differentiating  and 
enriching  reading  instraction  is  being 
tested.  Inough  many  reading  authorities 
believe  that  teaching  machines  and  pro- 
gramed texts  have  excellent  possibilities, 
television  teaching  remains  in  question 
because  it  is  apparent  that  a teacher  is 
preferred  to  a television  screen  for  direct 
thinking  and  action  among  a class  of 
children. 

Sequential  learning  "package”  is  an- 
other aid  for  improving  reading  instrac- 
tion. The  SRA  reading  laboratories  are 
examples  of  this  type  of  reading  aid.  Al- 
though some  may  quarrel  with  tfie  use  of 
these  self-directed,  self-corrected  methods, 
they  do  allow  for  intensive  practice  and 
for  different  levels  of  progress  rates. 
"Packages”  can  be  used  in  teams  and 
groups  which  many  teachers  find  more 
effective  than  having  pupils  "solo”  in 
their  work.  I sincerely  believe  that  more 
packages  will  be  developed  to  provide 
intensive  practice  in  various  basic  skills 
such  as  phonics,  structure,  skimming, 
rapid  reacting,  and  reading  for  details. 
Who  knows  the  effect  sudi  "packages” 
may  have  on  the  improvement  of  reading 
instraction?  All  is  in  question. 

To  synthesize,  all  instractional  materials 
offer  interesting  possibilities — ^some  more 
than  others.  If  we  examine  the  quality  bf 
the  products  offered  rather  than  the  "ma- 
chinery” that  is  offered,  we  may  be  able 
to  introduce  processes  which  are  intellec- 
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tually  higher  in  nature.  The  future  of  in- 
structional materials  holds  great  hope  for 
the  improvement  of  reading*  instruction. 

Teacher  Preparation 

Teacher  education  is  a vulnerable  topic. 
Critics  certainly  do  not  compliment  pre- 
service programs.  Neither  do  they  flatter 
the  in-service  education  programs  that  are 
currently  being  offered.  Two  weaknesses 
are  apparent  in  the  pre-service  training  of 
teachers  (1)  an  overload  of  verbalism 
that  is  imparted  through  lectures  and  dis- 
cussions and  (2)  the  quality  of  practice 
teaching  experiences  that  the  pre-service 
student  receives.  Dr.  Mary  Austin’s  Har- 
vard-Carnegie  report,  “The  Torch  Light- 
ers,” stated  that  84  per  cent  of  responding 
institutions  were  gravely  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  practice  teaching  experiences 
of  their  students.  This  is  most  disturbing. 
However,  many  teacher  training  institu- 
tions are  giving  great  consideration  to 
thes6  weaknesses  as  they  review  and  re- 
design their  teacher  education  program. 
More  laboratory  e^eriences  are  being 
added  under  more  effective  conditions.  At 
least  I can  report  that  this  is  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  teacher  training  institutions 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  effect  of  pre-service  programs  upon 
in-service  programs  will  be  gradual.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexities  in  some  school 
situations,  pre-service  will  never  affect  in- 
ser\'ice.  In-service  training  is  complicated 
by  factors  such  as,  (1)  the  professional 
life  of  the  normal  teacher  today  is  usually 
short,  (2)  the  teacher  shortage  today  has 
demanded  that  local  districts  recruit  the 
local  mothers  and  grandmothers,  and  (3) 
colleges  are  not  adequately  staffed  to  offer 
rofessional  guidance  to  their  nearby  local 
istricts.  Certainly  new  methods  for  im- 
proving in-service  education  need  to  be 
explored.  I feel  that  there  is  tr^endous 
potential  in  both  pre-service  and  in-service 
education.  Whicn  will  be  first  to  “top 
its  potential  is  questionable.  However,  we 
cannot  wait  until  the  ’80’s  for  improve- 
ment of  either  program.  We  must  take 
steps  for  immediate  improvement  of  both. 

Research 

Research  is  the  business  of  everyone 
interested  in  reading  improvement.  No 
one  can  disagree  that  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 


pute programs,  policies,  methods,  and 
techniques  that  are  “founded”  on  well- 
designed  and  well-developed  research. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  ^‘need”  more 
phonics  nor  can  we  say  we  are  “for  or 
against”  linguistics,  speed  reading,  Ae 
New  Castle  reading  experiment,  teaching 
machines,  television  teaching,  team  teach- 
ing, individualized  reading  and  other  or- 
ganizational plans  until  we  have  sound 
and  sufficient  research  to  prove  it.  You 
cannot  improve  reading  instruction  by 
listening  to  the  faddists  and  fanatics  or  by 
accepting  their  script  popularized  by  the 
journalists.  But,  if  we  ejmect  teachers  to 
interpret  basic  truths  from  superficial 
truths,  then  the  institutions  who  prepare 
teachers  must  provide  their  graduates 
with  two  kinds  of  experience  (1)  teach 
them  the  necessary  skills  they  will  need 
to  read  research  with  some  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency and  (2)  train  them  to  use  the 
problem-solving  technique  known  as 
“action  research.”  At  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  state 
departments  of  education,  and  institutions 
of  higher  learning  must  become  more 
actively  involved  in  producing  well- 
defined  and  planned  research.  Many  state 
departments  and  institutions  are  accepting 
more  responsibility  for  research  through 
research  departments  and  research  centers, 
staffed  by  part-time,  and  in  some  situa- 
tions full-time  personnel.  With  the  many 
unanswered  questions  and  the  many  pana- 
ceas continuously  being  suggested,  there 
is  a tremendous  need  for  the  researchers 
to  “search”  so  that  we  do  not  sell  our 
boys  and  girls  “short”  in  preparing  them 
for  the  ’80’s. 

Living  in  the  1980's 

Why  must  we  meet  these  challenges  in 
reading  to  live  in  the  1980’s?  The  answer 
is  simple.  Living  will  be  different.  It  will 
be  vigorous  and  ambitious.  Here  are  some 
of  the  significant  assumptions  which  un- 
derlie my  thinking: 

^ 1.  There  will  be  no  mutual  pact 

against  complete  annihilation  via  a 
nuclear  melodrama. 

2.  Our  concepts  of  travel,  time,  and 
space  will  be  modified. 

3.  The  spectacular  developments  in 
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medicine  will  aid  the  human  body. 
The  life  expectancy  of  man  will 
move  to  85  and  upward.  A useful 
expectancy  of  110  years  is  now  the 
exciting  goal  of  the  biochemist. 

4.  There  will  be  a vastly  higher  edu- 
cated electorate  to  cope  with  the 
difficult  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical problems. 

5.  The  composition  of  our  labor  force 
will  be  different.  Alr^dy  there  a.^'e 
fewer  opportunities  for  those  who 
receive  less  than  one  or  two  years 
of  college  or  technical  training. 
Cybernation  is  in  the  process  of 
modifying,  if  not  eliminating  most 
white  collar  jobs! 

6.  Our  society  is  research  oriented.  It 
will  remain  so. 

7.  Technically  oriented  industries  will 
give  new  impetus  to  our  society. 
For  example’.  The  $25-billion  space 
industry  will  replace  today’s  $15- 
billion  automobile  industry.  This 
will  be  the  heading  gauge  of  our 
economy. 

8.  The  nation  will  have  accepted  edu- 
cation as  a lifelong  process. 

Man's  Greatest  Challenge  in  the 
1980's— FREE  TIME 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  a few  minutes 
to  discuss  man’s  greatest  challenge  in  the 
1980’s— -FREE  TIME.  Those  bang  born 
today  will  never  experience  anything  other 
than  the  equivalent  of  a three-day  week- 
end. Already,  the  production  of  better 
goods  in  a shorter  time  has  given  man 
the  dream  of  the  ages,  freedom  to  pursue 
a concomitant  career.  I am  not  certain 
that  we  are  psychologically  prepared  to 
understand  this  impact  of  FREE  TIME 
upon  our  lives.  I am  not  certain  that  we 
will  be  prepared  in  the  ’80’s.  Many  of  us 
may  terminate^  our  earthly  endeavors  as 
"unreconstructed”  rebels  to  the  new  or- 
der. We  may  be  unhappy  and  melancholy 
because  our  whole  career  has  emphasized 
the  earning  of  a living.  We  may  instinc- 
tively recoil  from  working  hard  “for 
free!”  This  certainly  is  not  in  harmony 
with  our  traditions. 

■'^at  will  man  do  with  this  FREE 
TIME  in  the  1980’s?  Will  he  take  real 
advantage  of  this  time  or  will  he  look 


at  more  late,  late  television  shows?  Will 
the  new  FREE  TIME  cause  man  to  be- 
come a Frankenstein?  It  shouldn’t  if  the 
schools  have  encouraged  them  to  read 
widely  and  have  laid  the  basis  for  a 
variety  of  interests.  FREE  TIME  for  ser- 
^vice  and  creativity  can  give  man  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fulfillment  of  his  noblest 
aspirations.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  heip 
to  build  a more  enduring  culture.  FREE 
TIME  in  the  1980’s  can  be  man’s  great- 
est challenge! 
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2.  Ntw  Approoches  to 
Reading  for  Young 
Children 


Warren  G.  Cutts 


Reading  instruction  is  in  a state  of  fer- 
ment, and  we  are  probably  too  close  to 
the  current  scene  to  separate  trends  from 
fads.  And  yet  a critical  analysis  of  read- 
ing toda]^  discloses  that  there  are  at  least 
three  major  influences  at  work.  J 

The  first  is  a rising  tide  to  introduce 
reading  instruction  earlier,  to  teach  read- 
ing faster.  This  influence  is  probably  an 
outgrowth  of  our  concern  for  space  su- 
premacy and  our  alarm  over  Russia's 
technological  advances. 

The  second,  a longing  for  the  good  old 
days,  has  alwaj^s  been  with  us  in  one  form 
or  another.  It  is  reactionary  in  nature  and 
I is  at  the  present  time  being  led  by  the 
Basic  Educationists,  who  are  striving  to 
eliminate  what  they  regard  as  frills  in 
American  schools. 

'Hie  third,  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant from  my  point  of  view,  is  a re- 
I examination  of  reading  instruction  and  a 
search  for  better  methods  of  tearing 
; reading  on  the  part  of  professional 
educators. 


Reading  for  Kindergartners 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  trends  I 
have  observed  across  the  nation  is  that  of 
introducing  reading  in  the  kindergarten. 

; There  are  many  who  oppose  this  trend, 
j but  the  proponents  are  gathering  steam 
! and  are  finding  ready  support  from  par- 
ents and  lay  groups.  A recent  NEA  con- 
ference in  Washington  resulted  in  a reso- 
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lution  opposing  any  formal  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  kindergarten.  This,  of 
course,  would  not  preclude  such  informal 
activities  as  experience  charts,  signs  and 
labels,  and  storytelling. 

More  than  one  fourth  of  the  cities  with 
kindergartens  in  Mary  Austin’s  field  study 
for  the  Carnegie  Foundation  now  begin 
formal  reading  instruction  in  the  kinder- 
garten. 

The  fact  that  some  kindergarten  teach- 
ers are  using  questionable  practices  in 
their  fervor  to  foster  reading  skills  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  remarks 
recorded  by  Dr.  Austin’s  assistants: 
“We  sound  like  broken  records  for  a 
week,  getting  the  children  to  learn  the 
'm’  sound’’  . . . "We  don’t  group  for 
instruction  in  the  kindergarten  because 
we  have  no  seat  work  to  give  the  other 
groups”  . . . "We  have  dumped  experi- 
ence and  reading  charts  in  most  instances 
in  favor  of  moving  into  the  formal  pre- 
primers of  the  basal  program.” 

Assisted  by  a U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
research  grant,  Denver  Public  Schools  in 
i960  began  a five-year  study  testing  the 
value  of  reading  instruction  in  the  kinder- 
garten. This  research  involves  more  than 
8,000  children  divided  into  experimental 
and  control  groups. 

Although  some  of  the  children  could 
read  primers  and  preprimers  by  the  end 
of  kindergarten  in  1961,  others  had  made 
little  or  no  progress.  Even  so,  Denver 
school  ofiicials  were  willing  to  state  ten- 
tative!' this  winter,  after  two  and  a half 
years  of  study  and  observations,  that  re- 
sults of  the  program  seem  to  establish 
an  advantage  for  children  who  were 
taught  the  elements  of  beginning  reading 
in  kindergarten. 

Denver  has  now  launched  a city-wide 
program  for  five-year-olds  which  utilizes 
TV  lessons  and  enlists  the  aid  of  parents. 

Most  extreme  of  the  proponents  of  an 
early  start  in  reading  has  been  Omar 
Khayyam  Moore,  a Yale  sociologist.  He 
has  experimented  intensively  with  little 
children,  including  his  own.  Starting  v/ith 
a comparatively  permissive,  free-response 
situation,  Moore  has  actually  taught  three- 
year-olds  to  read  by  means  of  an  electric 
typewriter.  That  reading  does  not  remain 
a game  for  his  subjects  is  clearly  evident 
to  those  who  have  viewed  Moore’s  films. 


As  long  as  such  films  are  circulated  among 
perceptive  viewers,  I doubt  that  his  work 
will  ever  advance  beyond  an  experimental 
stage.  For  the  historical  record,  we  should  t 
note  that  others  (including  myself)  have 
been  using  the  typewriter  as  an  aid  to  i 
reading  instruction  for  many  years. 

What  Is  Reading? 

As  we  proceed  from  the  first  to  the 
second  major  influence,  we  should  exam- 
ine what  is  meant  by  the  term  reading.  It 
is  apparent  that  proponents  of  a return  to  ! 
the  good  old  days  support  the  most  nar- 
row definition  of  this  term. 

'The  clamor  is  still  great  among  laymen 
and  some  educators  for  a return  to  the 
3-R’s  and  for  reinstatement  of  phonics 
as  the  method  of  reading  instruction.  Al- 
though I believe  strongly  in  the  value  of  | 
phonics,  I think  anyone  who  would  urge  | 
a return  to  phonic  methods  employed  at  « 
the  turn  of  the  century  is  either  misguided  j 
or  misinformed. 

’The  narrow  view  of  Basic  Educationists 
is  clearly  demonstrated  in  a statement  by  | 
Qiarles  C.  Walcutt,  author  of  T-omor-  \ 
row’s  Illiterates.  Speaking  at  a conference  , ; 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Educa-  ' 
tion  Department,  he  said  (and  I para-  'J 
phrase):  “Frankly  I don’t  want  my  stu- 
dents  to  do  so  much  thinking  when  they  j 
read.  In  poetry,  for  example,  it  interferes  , 
with  the  meaning.”  j 

Can  there  be  any  real  reading  without  j 
a searching,  inquiring,  critical  state  of  \ 
mind.?  To  me,  thinking  is  an  integral  >' 
part  of  reading.  I want  my  students  to 
read  for  implications  and  innuendoes,  as 
well  as  for  clearly  stated  facts. 

Language  as  Experience 

In  my  opinion,  some  of  the  most  ex- 
citing and  refreshing  work  in  reading  is 
taking  place  in  Southern  California.  In 
San  Diego  County,  under  the  direction  of 
R.  V.  Allen,  the  language-experience  ap- 
proach is  offering  new  vitality  to  reading 
instruction.  'This  approach  is  completely  , 
child-centered;  it  starts  where  the  diild  is  j 
and  with  him.  Since  he  is  talldng  and  | 
writing  about  himself  and  the  things  that  ^ 
interest  him,  motivation  is  ready-made. 

In  essence,  the  language-experience  ap-  ? 
proach  as  viewed  by  the  child  may  be 
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expressed  in  this  manner:  "What  I can 
think  about,  I can  talk  about.  "WTiat  I can 
say,  I can  write  (or  someone  can  write 
for  me).  What  I can  write,  I can  read.  I 
can  read  what  I can  write  and  what  other 
people  write  for  me  to  read.” 

The  language-experience  approach  is 
more  a way  of  teaching  and  a manner  of 
working  with  children  than  it  is  a method. 
It  requires  imagination  and  daring  on  the 
part  of  teachers.  It  also  requires  smiling 
acceptance  of  whatever  the  child  produces, 
an  encouraging  word  when  needed  . . . 
and,  unending  patience.  And,  since  it  is 
an  approach  and  not  a method,  (here  must 
be  provisions  for  a wide  range  of  reading 
material,  for  the  acquisition  of  word  at- 
tack skills,  and  for  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a large  sight  vocabulary. 
In  none  of  the  best  classrooms  which  I 
visited  in  San  Diego  County  were  teach- 
ers relying  solely  upon  the  child’s  aeative 
work  for  these  other  essentials  to  reading 
growth,  but  L-E  approach  was  the  core 
around  which  was  built  the  total  reading 
program. 

Herein,  I think,  lies  the  major  distinc- 
tion between  the  L-E  approach  and  what 
many  of  us  have  known  for  years  as  ex- 
perience stories  and  around  which  we 
have  built  experience  records  for  class- 
room use.  Besides  being  an  individual 
rather  than  a class  activity,  the  language- 
experience  approach  is  central  to  the  total 
program,  whereas  experience  stories  (ex- 
cept in  certain  remedial  work)  have  been 
regarded  as  supplementary  activities. 

Ultimately,  the  whole  issue  of  reading 
instruction  must  reside  with  the  teacher. 
A poor  teacher  will  get  poor  results  even 
witii  the  best  methods  and  materials.  A 
good  teacher  will  get  good  results  regard- 
less of  the  method  or  the  materids.  I 
honestly  believe  a good  teacher  could 
teach  a child  to  read  with  nothing  more 
than  a Sears,  Roebuck  catalog. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  advent  of 
Dick  and  Jane,  we  seem  to  be  approach- 
ing a possible  breakthrough  in  the  firm 
grip  that  basal  readers  have  maintained 
on  the  teaching  of  reading.  I have  no 
quarrel  with  the  basal  readers  as  such, 
except  for  the  excessively  inane  material 
and  the  unrealistic  language  found  at  the 
lower  levels;  but,  I do  object  most  strenu- 
ously to  teachers  and  supervisors  who 


think  the  teacher’s  guide  must  be  followed 
slavishly  like  a recipe  book. 

The  Disadvantaged 

The  culturally  disadvantaged  represent 
an  area  of  great  concern  for  everyone  in 
the  field  of  reading  today.  Because  so 
many  such  boys  and  girls  are  found  in 
large  cities,  the  great  cities  are  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  search  for  better  meth- 
ods and  materials.  Detroit  in  particular 
has  been  interested  in  produang  more 
suitable  materials,  and  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  City  recently  received  a large 
research  grant  from  the  LL  S.  Office  of 
Education  to  operate  a curriculum  study 
center.  Hunter  will  be  producing  reading 
materials  designed  emressly  for  the  cul- 
turally different.  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education  in  New  York  is  already  en- 
gaged in  a somewhat  similar  project  for 
me  lower  grades.  'The  Bank  Street  books, 
which  utilize  the  language  of  children, 
are  sdieduled  for  release  in  1965. 

Much  more  needs  to  be  done  in  meet- 
ing the  difficult  problems  common  to  the 
culturally  disadvantaged.  Educators  ate 
beginning  to  realize  the  futility  of  treating 
symptoms  and  of  trying  to  overcome  deep- 
seated  maladjustments  and  language  de- 
ficiencies at  the  high  school  level.  More 
communities  are  turning  to  the  primary 
grades  and  even  the  preschool  years  for 
workable  solutions.  They  are  now  aware 
that  language  patterns  are  firmly  im- 
planted by  die  time  a child  is  six  years 
old  and  that  culturally  deprived  children 
must  have  help  with  language  develop- 
ment during  their  more  formative, years. 
Nursery  schools,  summer  camps,  and  day 
schools  may  provide  a partial  answer. 

Some  Needed  Research 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  fur- 
ther research  might  provide  us  with  more 
definitive  answers  concerning  reading  in- 
struction. 'These  include  phonics,  group- 
ing, materials,  and  individualized  reading. 

Phonics.  Phonics  has  occupied  such  a 
rominent  place  in  the  public  eye  and  has 
een  the  object  of  so  many  professional 
articles  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
elaborate  on  this  topic.  No  qualified  read- 
ing specialist  would,  to  my  knowledge, 
deny  the  importance  of  phonics  in  word 
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attack.  The  basic  questions  appear  to  be: 
How  much  phonics  instruction?  , . . 
what  nature?  . , . and,  When? 

Answers  to  these  questions  are  going 
to  require  much  more  research  and  more 
carefully  controlled  studies  than  have 
been  carried  out  thus  far.  At  present  there 
is  a tendency  to  place  more  and  more 
phonics  material  in  the  first  grade,  and 
some  schools  are  even  going  so  far  as  to 
use  such  materials  in  the  kindergarten. 
The  best  available  research  concerning  the 
placement  of  systematic  phonics  instruc- 
tion indicates  ^t  for  most  pupils  such 
work  below  the  second  grade  should  be 
limited  to  phoi  Ics  readiness. 

Grouping.  Grouping  practices  have  ac- 
counted for  a large  amount  of  research 
, activity  during  the  past  eight  years.  Ap- 
, parent  success  of  the  Joplin  Plan  has  led 
' to  many  master’s  theses  and  to  other 
studies  aimed  at  determining  the  merit  of 
: cross-grade  grouping  for  reading  instruc- 
,tion.  While  the  Joplin  approach  to  in- 
struction always  seems  to  compare  favor- 
ably widi  other  methods  in  such  studies, 
tiiere  are  still  many  who  object  to  it  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  These  include  Ae  fact 
that  children  are  sometimes  required  to 
work  with  pupils  most  of  whom  are  two 
or  three  years  younger,  plus  the  fact  that 
it  is  impossible  to  integrate  the  reading 
lesson  with  other  class  activities,  such  as  a 
unit  in  sodal  studies. 

I Materials.  The  recent  research  of  Ruth 
j Strickland  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
I has  demonstrated  that  the  oral  language 
j of  children  and  the  language  found  in 
basal  readers  resemble  each  other  only 
slightly.  Dr.  Strickland  believes  that  fur- 
ther research  is  needed  and  that  new  ma- 
I terials  should  be  tried  out  experimentally. 

linguistic  scholars  are  also  seeking  the 
, development  jf  new  materials  for  reading 
, instruction.  They  feel  that  present  read- 
, ers  are  not  based  on  sound  linguistic  prin- 
I dples.  It  is  evident  from  current  attempts 
I to  produce  linguistically  sound  readers, 
I however,  that  even  the  linguists  do  not 
> get  away  from  the  restricted  vocabulary 
I diat  has  been  the  tjurce  of  so  much  con- 
troversy. For  examples  of  such  materials, 
you  may  want  to  have  a look  at  the  re- 
cently published  books  by  Henry  Lee 
, Smith  and  the  Bloomfield-Barnhart 
materials. 


Individualized  Reading.  Individualized 
reading  programs  continue  to  occupy  a 
great  deal  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
educators.  One  of  the  most  carefully  de- 
signed experiments  to  test  the  usefulness 
of  this  approach  has  been  in  progress  for 
several  years  in  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land. New  York  City  schools  have  been 
the  scene  of  considerable  study  concerning 
individualized  readirig.  There  have  also 
been  a number  of  books  on  individualized 
reading  published  during  the  past  several 
years,  which  tend  to  reflect  the  continuing 
interest  in  this  subject.  Even  so,  very  few 
school  systems  have  shown  any  strong  in- 
clination to  adopt  individualized  reading 
as  a basic  approach.  It  has  been  more  apt 
t one  aspect  of  the  total  reading  pro-  , 
gram  and  a means  of  broadening  ana  en-  , 
riching  existing  programs. 

Augmented  Roman  Alphabet 

One  of  the  most  recent  innovations  to 
reach  the  American  scene  has  been  the 
Augmented  Roman  Alphabet  developed 
in  England  by  Sir  James  Pitman.  Sir 
James  now  refers  to  this  method  as  I.T.A.J 
an  abbreviation  for  Initial  Teaching  Al- 
phabet. In  brief.  Sir  James  has  managed, 
by  adding  19  alphabet  characters  and 
eliminating  two,  to  achieve  a much  closer 
phoneme-grapheme  correspondence.  He 
does  not  advocate  that  his  system  replace  ^ 
the  regular  alphabet  and  present  spelling  ^ 
except  for  initial  learning;  hence,  the  ’ 
term  I.T.A.  j 

Supporters  of  the  I.T.A.  claim  that  a ^ 
child  can  leam  to  read  in  just  half  the  ^ 
time  ordinarily  required.  Personally,  I am  , 
not  convinced  by  either  the  presently 
available  data  or  the  documentary  films  I 
have  seen.  I have  been  corresponding  for 
more  than  a year  with  John  Downing, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  London  experi- 
mental work,  and  with  Sir  James,  They  ^ 
report  that  large  numbers  of  children  ^ 
have  now  made  the  transition  to  regular . 
orthography.  | 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  wit-  ^ 
ness  the  effectiveness  of  I.T.A.  in  this 
country.  Several  experimental  programs 
will  begin  next  fall  with  materials  fur- 
nished by  Sir  James.  A large-scale  experi- 
ment is  already  under  way  in  New  Yod: 
City. 


Through  the  Crystal  Bali 


What  of  the  future?  What  can  we  pre- 
dict in  terms  of  past  history  and  current 
trends?  My  own  impression  is  that  we 
shall  see  much  more  research  directed  to- 
ward a better  understanding  of  the  actual 
reading  process.  Much  of  the  past  research 
has  been  superficial  and  has  dealt  with 
matters  which  were  already  common 
knowledge. 

I believe  we  shall  witness  new  dimen- 
sions of  learning  in  relation  to  classroom 
construction  and  arrangement.  We  should 
see  greater  emphasis  on  the  teaching  cli- 
mate, especially  with  respect  to  centers  of 
interest  and  opportunities  for  independent 
activity  and  setf-instruction. 

We  must  continue  our  quest  for  better 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  I hope  we 
can  encour^e  more  carefully  planned  re- 
search to  compare  various  teaching  meth- 
ods. Such  studies  ought  to  be  conducted 
on  a broad  scale  and  over  extended  time 
periods.  Meticulous  controls  should  be 
exercised  and  detailed  records  kept,  so 
that  replications  of  the  same  experimental 
design  might  be  conducted  in  similar  and 
varying  situations. 

In  the  future,  greater  use  must  be  made 
of  demonstration  centers  and  of  new 
media  in  upgrading  reading  instruction. 
Teadhers’  colleges  will  find  it  increasingly 
necessary  to  shift  from  a lecture-discussion 
approach  in  methods  courses  to  a 
laboratory-demonstration  approadi. 

A teacher-exchange  program  between 
college  and  classroom  teachers  is  already 
being  used  by  some  of  the  more  forward- 
looking  schools  of  education,  so  that  the 
college  professor  spends  every  fifth  or 
sixth  year  working  with  children.  This 
arrangement  brings  theory  and  practice 
into  a working  relationship,  compelling 
the  methods  teadier  to  keep  abreast  of 
latest  developments  in  his  field. 

As  we  move  forward  in  reading,  we 
must  prepare  teachers  to  be  ready  for  new 
departures  as  we  retain  the  best  in  old 
approadies.  We  must  strive  for  flexibility 
and  versatility  as  we  examine  reports 
from  action  research  and  experiments.  By 
maintaining  an  eclectic  philosophy,  we 
can  select  ffie  tediniques  and  approaches 
that  work  best  for  us  in  a program 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  our  pupils. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Types  of  Activities  in  a 
Well  Balanced  Program 

William  K.  Durr 
Michigan  State  University 

This  discussion  emphasizes  a "new” 
look  at  education,  out  I have  almost 
despaired  of  separating  truly  new  innova- 
tions from  old  methods  dressed  in  new 
verbal  clothes.  For  example,  here  is  a 
phrase  copied  from  a methods  book. 
"Education  has  reference  to  the  whole 
man,  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  heart.” 
The  phrase  "whole  child”  is  not  so  much 
in  vogue  anymore,  but  I still  visit  class- 
rooms where  children  are  treated  as  if 
their  minds  were  completely  disconnected 
from  the  rest  of  their  oeings.  When  I do, 
I often  wish  that  the  teachers  would  dis- 
cover this  "new”  concept  of  being  con- 
cerned with  total  growth. 

The  sentence  quoted  above?  It  is  from 
a book  called  The  Theory  and  Practice 
of  ^Teaching,  copyright  1885,  and  is 
given  as  a quote  of  a lecture  given  in 
1835.  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  have 
gone  by  and  some  have  still  failed  to 
discover  this  "new”  idea. 

The  newness  of  old  ideas  was  brought 
home  to  me  forcefully  when  a teacher  in 
the  laboratory  school  of  a respected  teach- 
er training  institution  was  asked  how  her 
children  learn  to  read.  "Oh,  our  children 
don’t  learn  to  read,  they  read  to  learn,” 
came  back  the  glib  cliche. 

The  effort  to  appear  educationally  so- 
phisticated by  hiding  in  an  inappropriate 
catch  phrase  made  the  onlooker  flinch  and 
wish  that  the  speaker  was  acquainted  with 
the  "new”  idea  that  children  need  time 
for  both.  The  importance  of  reading  skill 
introduction  and  the  necessity  for  using  a 
carefully  devised,  sequential  plan  require 
us  to  make  reading  skills  more  than  a 
poor  cousin  to  content.  Such  skills  require 
the  best  techniques  of  instruction,  planned 
procedures  for  practice,  and  realistic  op- 
portunities for  application.  Most  effective 
teachers  provide  the  instruction  .ind  some 
practice  in  set  times  for  reading  instruc- 
tion and  combined  application  and  addi- 


tional practice  in  content  instruction.  Such 
teachers  have  wisely  altered  the  cliche  so 
it  reads,  "Our  children  learn  to  read  and 
read  to  learn.” 

The  acceptance  of  this  truth,  however, 
only  takes  us  one  step  further  down  the 
path  toward  efficient  reading  instruction', 
there  are  still-  many  places  in  the  road 
where  choices  must  be  made.  One  of  these 
involves  classroom  organization.  Here  the 
teacher  is  bombardeef  by  the  proponents 
of  strictly  individualized  reading  from 
one  side  and  those  who  favor  group  in- 
struction from  the  other.  This  argument 
seems  to  be  orie  which  has  been  carried 
to  near-absurd  extremes  and  really  doesn’t 
merit  all  of  the  time  and  educational  jour- 
nal space  that  has  been  devoted  to  it. 

In  all  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  on 
the  issue  of  which  procedure  is  better  for 
providing  for  the  individual  differences 
of  students,  little  concern  has  been  paid 
to  another  individual  differences  issue 
which  must  be  considered.  This  concerns 
the  individual  differences  of  teachers! 
For  example,  some  teachers  must  have  a 
well-organized  room  in  which  each  stu- 
dent has  specific  assignment  in  order  to 
do- her  job  most  effectively.  Such  a teacher 
is  not  likely  to  be  comfortable  with  an 
individualized  reading  approach  and. 
what  is  more,  she  will  likely  make  her 
children  uncomfortable,  too.  Exhorting 
her  to  completely  individualize  fails  to 
consider  that  for  her  such  an  organization 
might  lead  to  chaos. 

Many  teachers  work  most  effectively  in 
a combination  organization  which  uses  the 
merits  of  individualized  instruction  in  two 
different  dimensions.  First,  children  re- 
ceive reading  instruction  in  groups  while 
the  teacher  provides  some  additional  in- 
dividualization of  instruction  for  those 
one  or  tw'o  children  who  always  seem  to 
to  stick  out  at  both  the  high  and  low  ends 
of  our  achievement  continuum.  Second, 
all  children  receive  opportunities  for 
many  self-selection,  personalized  reading 
opportunities  to  supplement  their  reading 
groups. 

It  is  imperative,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  most  effective  organizational 
scheme  for  one  teacher  does  not  neces- 
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sarily  become  the  most  effective  scheme 
for  another  teacher.  You  have  to  find  the 
plan  that  is  best  for  you  and  your  children 
and  you  should  not  have  feelings  of  pro- 
fessional degradation  if  it  fails  to  corre- 
spond to  the  teacher  next  door.  After  all, 
you  may  be  right — for  you — just  as  she 
may  be  right — for  her. 

Of  course,  determining  the  necessity 
for  sptafic  instruction  and  then  selecting 
riie  most  appropriate  classroom  organiza- 
tion is  just  getting  ready  to  get  ready. 
The  giant  step  is  into  the  reading  skills 
that  will  be  taught.  Here  the  intermediate 
grade  teadier  is  likely  to  have  a more 
difficult  task  than  the  teacher  of  earlier 
grades  because  she  is  generally  expected 
to  teach  a span  of  reading  achievement 
cutting  across  many  grade  levels.  Chil-  | 
dren  who  need  teaching  or  extensive  rein-  ' 
forcement  of  primary  skills  are  classed 
with  oriiers  who  handle  grade  level  mate- 
rials with  ease. 

There  is  no  simple  solution  to  the 
complex  task  involved,  but  each  of  us 
must  do  his  own  best  job  of  striving  to 
provide  the  instruction  that  our  children 
need.  Whea  we  determine  which  students 
are  still  functioning  at  a primary  level  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  give  them  in- 
struction which  will  help  guide  them 
through  that  level.  A complete  set  of  basal  ' 
reading  teacher’s  guides  for  the  primary 
grades  can  be  invaluable  to  the  interme- 
diate teacher  in  this  respect.  Only  long 
years  of  experience  can  build  a thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  skills  together  with 
the  most  effective  techniques  for  develop- 
ing them.  Both  can  be  found  in  tne 
teacher’s  guides  and  there  can  be  no  rea- 
son for  failing  to  use  your  own  sound 
judgment  in  selecting  what  you  need  from 
these  valuable  aids. 

As  children  go  from  the  reading  period 
into  the  content  areas  each  day,  the  wise 
teacher  makes  sure  that  they  do  not  leave 
their  reading  skills  behind.  Students  who 
are  still  mastering  the  complexities  of 
determining  word  pronunciation  through 
lelicr-soim^  plus  context  or  even  through 
the  use  of  a dictionary  will  have  many 
opportunities  to  apply  these  learnings  in 
the  special  vocabularies  of  content  sub- 
jects. We  don’t  exp^  them  to  make  the 
application  automatically  without  direc- 
tion, but  we  do  expect  them  to  make  it. 


Every  skill  taught  in  the  reading  period 
strengthens  every  reading  experience  in 
content;  and  every  skill  application  in 
content  helps  the  pupil  grow  just  a little 
more  in  the  reading  skill  program.  Your 
reading  program  achieves  balance  when 
skill  development  and  content  reading 
supplement  each  other — when  the  impor- 
tance of  both  is  recognized.  , 
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1.  Moving  Faster  Toward 
Outstanding  Instructional 
Programs 

Arthur  W.  Heilman 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University 

To  ACHIEVE  OUTSTANDING  instruction- 
al programs  in  the  intermediate 
grades,  we  would  have  to  correctly  iden- 
tify the  real  problems  facing  us  or,  in  a 
slightly  different  context,  we  would  have 
to  recognize  the  barriers  which  have  up 
to  now  kept  us  from  achieving  superior 
programs.  For  years  we  were  relatively 
safe  in  repeating  the  slogan  “we  have  no 
problems  in  education  which  couldn’t  be 
solved  with  adequate  financial  support.” 
Now  we  know  that  money  alone  won't 
save  us;  for  when  Federal  funds  inun- 
dated education  in  1965-66,  we  found  it 
was  the  lack  of  creative  ideas  relating  to 
the  educational  process  that  was  the  stum- 
bling block. 

The  departments  of  instruction  in  the 
various  states  were  literally  swamped  by 
money  that  was  to  be  dispersed  to  the 
local  school  districts.  The  major  response 
pattern  of  most  school  systems  was  to 
(1)  fall  back  on  outmoded,  obsolete  in- 
serv'ice  programs,  where  a consultant  was 
commissioned  to  come  and  talk  at  and  to 
teachers;  (2)  buy  gadgets  and  mechanical 
devices;  and  (3)  stock  up  on  books  and 
a varied  assortment  of  printed  materials, 
primari*'  because  they  were  available. 
There  *s  a naive  hope  that  inadequately 
trained  teachers,  many  of  whom  had  no 
real  drive  or  desire  to  change,  could  be 
retooled  in  six  to  eight  one  hour  in- 
service  meetings:  this  hope,  despite  Ae 
body  of  data  we  have  diat  both  teaching 
and  learning  the  reading  process  is  a very 
complicated  process. 

Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  many  of 
the  failures  of  the  crash  programs  in 
reading  will  never  be  exposed  in  all  of 
their  sad  details.  In  some  instances  the 
facts  were  glossed  over  a bit  and  in  other 
cases  the  deficiencies  in  the  program  in 
relation  to  the  realities  of  the  late  1960’s 
were  not  even  recognized. 


The  better  programs  may  well  have 
been  the  intensive  summer  institutes 
which  featured  systematic  instruction  in 
the  reading  process  and  extensive  profes- 
sional reading  by  the  participating  teach- 
ers. However,  it  is  likely  &at  in  these 
programs  a large  per  cent  of  the  energj^ 
of  the  trained  personnel  was  siphoned 
off  into  proposal  writing,  filling  out 
forms,  flying  from  one  to  another  instruc- 
tional arena,  and  other  such  activities. 

Materials  and  Methodologies 

In  discussing  how  one  moves  toward 
outstanding  instructional  programs  it 
might  be  well  to  clear  the  decks  by  not 
cluttering  our  thinking  with  excess  bag- 
gage or  non  essentials.  We  may  have  to 
melt  down  a few  of  the  golden  calves  we 
have  worshipped  in  the  past.  For  instance, 
do  we  need  more  research  of  the  tyjpe  we 
have  been  doing  in  order  to  arrive  at 
outstanding  instructional  programs? 
Would  reaching  this  goal  be  i^ibited  if 
we  had  a five-year  moratorium  on  re- 
search which  purports  to  measure  the 
relative  superiority  of  various  materials 
and  instructional  approaches? 

Might  it  be  time  to  debate  the  proposi- 
tion that  even  massive  research  programs 
which  follow  will  never  provide  us  with 
a blueprint  for  attaining  outstanding  pro- 
grams? The  affirmative  case  fo.t  this  prop- 
osition would  be  quite  strong  if  analysis 
reveals  that  the  questions  we  are  asking 
in  this  type  of  research  are  not  closely 
related  to  the  barriers  which  presently 
inhibit  our  progress  in  achieving  out- 
standing programs. 

To  achieve  outstanding  reading  pro- 
grams we  will  have  to  dispose  of  two 
other  golden  calves  of  possibly  just  arti- 
cles of  faith;  namely,  that  new  instruc- 
tional materials,  or  “newer  approaches” 
to  teaching  reading,  will  be  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  outstanding  instructional 
programs  will  be  built.  'Ihese  articles  of 
faith  will  die  hard  because  they  repre- 
sent simple  solutions  to  complex  prob- 
lems. Both  educators  and  critics  of  edu- 
cation seem  to  have  a predilection  for 
simple  solutions. 
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This  statement  does  not  imply  that 
either  group  shows  lethargy  as  we  often 
fight  vigorously  over  minute  points  of 
doctrine.  Examples  which  presently  en- 
gross our  energies  include  modified  al- 
phabets, non-graded  schools  expected  to 
function  in  a grade-level  system,  talking 
typewriters,  literature  in  boxes,  programed 
workbooks,  projecting  materials  on 
screens,  phonics  emphasis  beyond  the  call 
of  reason,  phonics  emphasis  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  taking  pictures  out  of 
beginning  basals,  giving  awards  for  ex- 
cellence of  pictures  in  trade  books,  pre- 
scribing and  proscribing  practices  and 
materials,  jumping  on  bandwagons,  and 
abandoning  sinking  ships.  All  of  these 
are  examples  of  honored  educational 
rituals  which  have  little  impact  on  achiev- 
ing outstanding  instructional  programs 
in  reading. 

Practice  Must  Reflect  What  We  Know 
About  Learners — and — ELearning 

The  preceding  discussion  has  attempted 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  efiicacy  of  a number 
of  practices  which  presently  absorb  much 
of  our  energies.  The  following  proposals 
rest  on  the  premise  that  outstanding  in- 
structional programs  in  reading  will  be 
achieved  only  thiough  outstanding  in- 
struction. 

There  is  an  old  axiom  whidi  cautions 
that  in  many  situations  “what  we  know 
may  inhibit  our  growth,”  the  implication 
being  that  we  can  become  wedded’  to 
ideas  which  are  outmoded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  said  that  the'  major 
problem  in  teaching  is  that  our  practice 
never  catches  up  with  or  reflects  what  we 
actually  know. 

If  we  are  to  move  rapidly  toward  out- 
standing instructional  programs,  we  must 
develop  practices  which  are  totally  in 
accord  with  what  we  know  about  pupil- 
learning  and  wbat  we  know  about  read- 
ing and  its  relation  to  all  school  learning. 
Until  we  arrive  at  this  level  we  will  have 
a tendency  to  always  be  looking  for  pana- 
ceas, for  new  materials,  and  new  ap- 
proaches. We  will  sail  aimlessly  in  many 
directions  because  our  sails  will  be  filled 
witli  the  winds  of  many  doctrines.  Let  us 
slate  briefly  what  it  is  we  know  that  is 
important. 

Learning  to  read  is  a developmental 


process,  continuous  and  on-going  which 
no  one,  neither  pupil  nor  teacher,  ever 
completely  masters.  Every  reading  skill 
must  be  systematically  extended  as  the 
child  is  confronted  wth  more  diflicult 
reading  tasks. 

Pupils  as  readers,  even  within  the  same 
classroom,  are  not  clustered  around  one 
point  on  this  developmental  continuum. 

All  pupils  have  need  for  systematic  in- 
stmction  if  they  are  to  grow  in  reading 
efiiciency. 

Differentiation  of  instruction  in  every 
classroom  is  the  chief  identifying  charac- 
teristic of  a good  instm^onai  program.  j 

In  an  outstanding  instmctional  program,  ' 
differentiation  or  instmction  would  be  i 

even  more  noticeable.  • I 

Pupil  diagnosis  is  the  key  to  differen-  I 

tiation  of  instmction  since  logical  in-  ji 

stmction  must  parallel  the  needs  which 
students  have  at  the  moment.  In  essence,  | 

differentiation  of  instmction  must  be  | 

based  on  reliable  knowledge  of  each  pupil 
who  is  to  partake  of  flie  instmctional  | 

offerings.  Thus,  diagnosis  cannot  be  | 

synonymous  with  guesswork  or  intuition.  *' 

It  cannot  be  attempting  to  fit  this  year’s 
students  to  last  year’s  lesson  plans,  even 
if  last  year’s  instmctional  program  was  ij 

highly  successful.  Diagnosis  must  be  on-  i 

going,  not  the  mere  administration  of  I; 

standardized  tests  in  September,  midyear, 
and  June.  |j 

Achieving  Outstanding  Programs  of  | 

Instruction  | 

This  goal  will  be  reached  only  when  I 

instmctional  practices  are  based  on  ffie  I 

above  well-known  facts  which  relate  to  I 

learners  and  learning.  Paying  lip  service  1 

to  these  principles,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  is  not  enough.  Principles  which 
are  not  translated  into  practice  will  not 
change  teaching  or  learning.  Outstand- 
ing instmctional  programs  cannot  just 
happen;  they  will  emerge  only  as  a result 
of  significant  changes  in  teacher  behavior. 

A few  needed  changes  will  be  briefly 
outlined. 

Adequate  teacher  training.  The  fact 
that  the  professional  training  of  elemen- 
tary teachers,  as  this  training  relates  to 
teaming  reading,  is  grossly  inadequate 
was  documented  in  the  recent  study  by 
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Austin.^  While  shocking,  this  data  should 
not  have  come  as  a surprise  to  teacher- 
training institutions.  Practices  related  to 
the  training  of  teachers  of  reading  in 
each  particular  institution  ■'"^ere  well 
known  to  that  institution’s  staff.  Unfor- 
tunately, few  programs  hav?^  been  mate- 
rially changed  since  publication  of  this 
Harvard-Carnegie  stucy. 

The  need  for  knowledge  in  one’s  field 
is  not  questioned  in  odier  areas  of  teach- 
ing, such  as  history,  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, or  science.  However,  providing  the 
training  which  would  result  in  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  reading  process  seems 
to  have  been  waived  both  in  pre-teaching 
training  and  in  in-service  programs.  No 
one  would  argue  for  a moment  that  either 
training  institutions  or  local  school  sys- 
tems want  inadequately  trained  teachers 
of  reading.  But  both  apparently  would 
accept  this  outcome  rather  than  radically 
change  the  status  quo  in  training  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  a 
large  per  cent  of  elementary  teachers  are 
unfamiliar  with  much  of  the  pertinent 
research  in  reading.  ’Their  training  did 
not  equip  them  to  interpret  research  or 
transfer  research  findings  into  classroom 
practice.  Reading  teachers  do  not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  as  "reading  teachers” 
insofar  as  the  professional  literature  is 
concerned.  Until  this  deficit  in  training 
and  its  commitant  depressant  effect  on 
professional  growth  is  remedied,  out- 
standing instructional  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  limited  in  number. 

In-Service — Growth  Through  Sharing 

In  the  past,  elementary  teachers  have 
tended  to  be  professional  isolates,  each 
an  island  unto  himself.  As  a result,  teach- 
ing tends  to  become  stagnated  and  un- 
creative  with  teachers  repeating  the  same 
approaches  year  after  year.  Despite  the 
grossly  inadequate  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  few  communities  have  worked 
out  meaningful  in-service  programs  in 
which  teachers  meet  together  as  profes- 
sionals to  share  ideas  and  teaching  tech- 
niques, or  discuss  research  and  profes- 
sional materials. 

The  inability  or  disinclination  to  estab- 
lish such  an  in-service  format  or  dimity 

'Mary  C.  Austin,  ct  p,!  , The  7>  th  Lighters: 
TomorreruTs  Tcachert  r-r  Rcadtnr  ^mbridge;  Kar* 
vard  University  P:iss,  1961. 
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for  growth  is  the  cause  of  great  waste  in 
American  education.  It  is  a truism  that 
significant  differences  exist  among  teach- 
ers and  it  would  be  illogical  to  assume 
that  teachers  cannot  learn  from  one  an- 
other. Many  teachers  are  not  aware  of 
effective  te^niques  used  by  other  col- 
leagues in  the  same  school  system.  This 
statement  is  true  because  there  is  little 
communication  of  a professional  nature 
among  teachers. 

While  it  is  possible  that  individual 
teachers  might  evolve  methods  of  shar- 
ing, comparing,  and  growing,  this  system 
is  not  likely  to  occur  on  any  large  scale. 
Professional  isolation  has  become  a deep- 
ly ingrained  characteristic  of  elementary 
teaching.  There  is  little  likelihood  that 
teachers  operating  "on  their  own”  can 
reduce  significantly  the  waste  of  resources 
in  their  community.  What  is  needed  is  a 
plan  worked  out  cooperatively  by  teachers 
and  the  administration.  Participating 
teachers  should  be  volunteers  rather  than 
prisoners  of  an  edict.  A few  teachers  who 
care  about  professional  growth  constitute 
a much  more  powerful  leavening  agent 
than  does  an  assembly  of  100  per  cent  of 
the  teachers,  some  of  whom  fear  change 
to  such  a degree  that  they  will  consciously 
or  unconsciously  scuttle  any  attempt  at 
growth  through  sharing.  Until  something 
is  done  on  this  front  we  will  not  move 
faster  toward  outstanding  instructional 
programs. 

Purposeful  teaching.  We  make  much 
of  the  fact  that  the  Gild’s  reading  must 
be  purposeful  or  goal  oriented,  yet  much 
of  our  actual  reading  instruction  must 
appear  to  the  child  to  be  related  only  to 
learning  to  read!  "Learning  to  read” 
takes  place  in  one  curricular  time  slot. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  day  children 
do  arithmetic  and  study  geography,  sci- 
ence, and  health.  Instruction  in  this  set- 
ting has  separated  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing from  the  purposes  for  whidi  we  teach 
children  to  read.  ’The  number  of  out- 
standing instructional  programs  will  not 
increase  appreciably  untTl  reading  instruc- 
tion is  an  'nLegral  part  of  the  everyday 
read'’-,g  tasks  children  are  asked  to  do. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  how  the  dichotomy  of 
"learning  to  read  versus  reading  to  learn” 
emerged.  'This  statement  reflecting  se- 
quence rather  than  integration  accurately 
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rejects  much  school  practice.  Educational 
philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  empha- 
sized that  "one  does  not  learn  to  read  at 
one  period  of  development  and  read  to 
learn  at  another;  but  all  students  do  both 
at  all  times.”  Again  our  philosophy  is 
sound  but  in  practice  it  is,  to  a large 
degree,  ignored. 

Creative  use  of  materials.  The  past  few 
years  have  witnessed  a tremendous  in- 
crease in  reading  materials  dealing  with  a 
vast  array  of  topics  arjd  available  at  all 
reading  levels.  In  addition  there  has  been 
a proliferation  of  basal  materials  which 
now  provide  schools  with  a variety  of 
approaches  to  reading  instruction.  Be- 
coming conversant  with  all  of  these  ma- 
terials is  in  itself  a challenge,  but  more 
important  to  instructional  programs  is 
the  creative  and  intelligent  use  of  those 
materials  which  happen  to  be  the  vehicles 
of  instruction. 

No  materials,  whether  they  be  basals, 
trade  books,  packaged  programs,  cr 
subject-area  textbooks,  can  in  themselves 
assure  against  stereotyped,  unimaginative 
use.  An  outstanding  instructional  pro- 
gram is  not  achieved  simply  because  a 
certain  set  of  materials  is  adopted.  In 
fact,  the  same  materials  will  be  found  in 
both  good  and  poor  programs.  In  many 
of  the  latter  cases  it  will  be  found  that 
teachers  tend  to  be  dominated  by  mate- 
rials or  methodological  loyalties. 

Outstanding  instractional  programs  are 
built  on  the  right  combination  of  creative 
teaching  coupled  with  appropriate  mate- 
rials and  methodology.  Eadi  of  .these 
factors  H-S  considerable  influence  on 
arhicvmg  a proper  climate  for  learning. 
Superior  teadiers  will  probably  not  see 
the.mselves  as  partisans  of  one  methodo- 
logical approach  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
otfiers.  They  will  not  debate  the  relative 
superiority  of  language  experience,  basal, 
individualized,  or  programed  reading,  but 
will  use  concepts,  procedures,  and  mate- 
rials from  these  and  other  instractional 
app/oaches.  They  know  that  teaching  is 
the  most  highly  weighted  of  all  of  the 
factors  involved  in  outstanding  instruc- 
tion. 

If  one  sought  for  a capsule  description 
of  American  reading  instruction  during 
the  past  decade,  the  plausible  one  could 
well  be  "the  frenzied  search.”  The  search 


was  based  on  the  false  hope  that  there 
just  might  be  a panacea  for  the  ills  which 
beset  reading  instruction.  This  false  hope 
leads  to  many  improductive  responses  such 
as  excessive  concern  with  trivia,  imwar- 
ranted  loyalty — or  hostility — to  labels 
without  concern  for  substance,  or  child- 
like faith  in  "breakthroughs”  which  later 
proved  to  be  more  of  a triumph  for 
Madison  Avenue  than  for  children  in  the 
classroom.  The  frenzied  search  was  an 
era  in  which  no  signicant  changes 
occurred. 

Out  of  disillusionment  may  come  in- 
creased maturity.  We  may  give  up  the 
search  for  the  cheap  solution  and  accept 
the  fact  that  instructional  programs  never 
rise  above  the  level  of  the  instruction 
found  in  them.  It  might  be  well  to  think 
not  of  moving  rapidly  toward  outstanding 
instractional  programs  but  rather  to 
start  moving. 
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A.  Nafional  CouncH  of  Teachers  of  English 


1.  Proiect  lEnglish  Affacks 
Cuirriculum  Problems 

J.  N.  Hook 

will  be  an  informal,  largely 
[A  facti^al  summa^  of  the  major  activi- 
^es  of  Project  English  to  date.  If  the  title 
for  this  presentation  had  not  been  as- 
signed, I might  have  ehosen  to  call  it 
’’Two  Thirds  of  a Penny,"  because  that 
_j;epresents  the  total  expenditures  of  Proj- 
ect English  so  far:  about  two  thirds  of  a 
penny  per  capita.  (An  additional  two 
cents  has  been  committed  but  not  yet 
spent.)  I shall  therefore  be  reporting  to 
you'^on  what  has  happened  to  your  frac- 
tion of  a cent. 

Project  English,  sponsored  by  the  U.  S. 
Ipffice  of  Education,  is  an  attempt  by  the 
federal  government  to  effect  some  of  the 
heeded  improvements  in  the  teaching  of 
lEnglish  on  the  elementary,  secondary, 
land  college  levels.  The  needs  were  de- 
* scribed  in  some  detail  in  1961  in  the 
NCTE  publication  The  National  Interest 
and  the  Teaching  of  English.  In  brief, 
the  especially  urgent  needs  encompass  a 
clearer  focus  of  instruction  upon  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  composition;  im- 
provement in  sequential  planning  and 
articulation;  improvement  of  preparatory 
programs  for  prospective  teachers;  im- 
provement of  preparation  of  currently 
employed  teachers;  encouragement  of 
significant  research  in  the  teaching  of 
English;  and  the  recruitment  of  additional 
teachers  of  English.  Project  English  is  not 
intended  to  develop  a national  curriculum, 
but  to  help  in  whatever  ways  are  possible 
to  meet  such  needs. 

Shortly  after  I began  my  service  as 


G)ordinator  during  the  formative  stages 
of  the  Project^  in  early  1962,  I made  this 
statement:  "Vital,  to  Project  English  are 
cooperation  among  teachers  on  all  aca- 
demic levels,  cooperation  of  college  Eng- 
lish and  Education  departments,  coopera- 
tion of  teachers  and  administrators,  and 
cooperation  of  local,  state.  .<ind  federal 
agencies.”  So  fsr  llie  amount  cf  such  co- 
operation has  been  extensive.  Whatever 
h^  so  far  been  achieved  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  literally  hundreds  of  persons 
and  a score  or  more  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding a number  of  representatives  of 
the  International  Reading  Association. 

Four  major  activities  have  been  the  fo- 
cal points  of  Project  English.  The  first  of 
these,  research  development,  includes 
conferences,  seminars,  and  certain  individ- 
ual projects  of  an.  information-gathering 
type.  Here  are  some  examples: 

1.  In  May,  1962,  we  held  in  Pitts- 

burgh a conference  on  needed  re- 
search in  the  teaching  of  English. 
About  fifty  persons,  representing 
all  three  levels  of  instruction  and 
a number  of  specialties,  conferred 
for  three  days.  The  monograph  that 
resulted,  Research  in  the 

Teaching  of  English  (OE-30010) 
is  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  for  55  cents. 

2.  Also  in  May,  1962,  in  Washington, 
there  was  a conference  on  English 
for  the  culturally  deprived  in  large 
cities.  A monograph  will  be  pub- 
lished. 

3.  In  August,  1962,  also  in  Washing- 
ton, there  was  held  a conference  on 
the  teaching  of  beginning  reading, 
in  which  many  IRA  leaders  partici- 
pated. 
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4.  A conference  of  college  English 
department  chairmen  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  Decem- 
ber, 1962,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring ways  in  which  college 
departments  of  English  may  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  in- 
struction on  all  levels.  A monograph 
has  been  prepared  by  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

5.  At  the  University  of  Iowa  a study 
is  under  way  of  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  about  composition 
teaching. 

6.  .A  special  team  was  employed  to 
conduct  an  evaluation  of  die  twenty 
institutes  for  secondary  English 
teachers,  sponsored  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  English  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  If 
the  proposals  for  federal  support  of 
institutes  for  English  teachers  are 
approved,  the  report  of  this  team 
will  be  invaluable. 

7.  As  a final  example  under  this  head- 
ing, at  Brown  University  a "lin- 
guistic corpus,”  consisting  of  about 
a million  words  of  modern  Ameri- 
can prose,  will  be  placed  on  com- 
puter tape  for  use  in  detailed 
analysis  of  modern  English  sen- 
tences, a type  of  analysis  which 
heretofore  has  had  to  be  accom- 
plished laboriously  by  individual 
researchers. 

The  second  major  undertaking  of  Proj- 
ect English  has  been  a number  of  researdi 
studies,  conducted  cooperatively  with 
funds  from  both  the  Omce.of  Education 
and  specific  colleges,  universities,  or  state 
departments  of  education.  Thirty-seven 
such  studies  are  in  progress.  Here  are  a 
dozen  examples: 

In  North  Carolina,  a study  of  the 
relationship  between  ability  in  written 
composition  and  awareness  of  syntactic 
relationships 

In  Delaware,  a study  of  ways  of  de- 
veloping unfamiliar  concepts  in  sec- 
ondary students 

In  Pennsylvania,  an  analysis  of  char- 
acteristics of  compositions  written  by 
children  in  intermediate  grades 

In  New  York,  a comparison  of  tlie 


practical  results  of  instruction  in  tradi- 
tional grammar  and  in  structural 
linguistics 

In  Illinois,  a study  of  instruction  of 
high  school  students  in  reading  for 
different  purposes 

In  Iowa,  an  evaluation  of  five  meth- 
ods of  teaching  spelling  in  second  and 
third  grades 

In  Michigan,  a comparison  of  the 
reading,  writing,  and  spelling  achieve- 
ment of  groups  of  English,  Scottish, 
and  American  children 
In  Colorado,  a development  of  a 
high  school  cour.se  of  study  in  grammar 
and  composition  based  on  a correlation 
of  the  traditional  and  structural  meth- 
ods of  linguistic  analysis 
In  Florida,  a sudy  of  the  effect  of 
practice  and  evaluation  on  improve- 
ment of  written  composition 
In  Illinois,  a study  of  English  pro- 
grams of  high  schools  that  consistently 
educate  outstanding  students  in  English 
In  Florida,  a study  of  differences  in  j 
grammatical  structures  used  by  students  j 
at  three  different  grade  levels 

Most  expensive  and  extensive  of  the 
four  major  activities  of  Project  English 
are  its  curriculum  study  centers.  Ea(£  of 
these  will  last  about  five  years  and  will  be 
financed  by  the  federal  government  to  the 
extent  of  about  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars,  in  addition  to  a share  of  the  cost 
borne  by  the  local  institution.  The  pur- 
pose of  a curriculum  study  center  is  to 
develop  and  test  a curriculum  for  specific 
grade  levels  and  with  a particular  em: 
phasis.  It  is  anticipated  that  when  reports 
from  the  centers  appear,  it  will  be  possi- 
ble for  interested  schools  to  examine  1 
whichever  curriculums  appear  successful 
and  choose  from  their  component  parts 
those  elements  which  are  most  applicable 
^o  other  situations.  Thus  we  shall  have  a 
number  of  curriculums  which  stress  se- 
quential development  of  tested  materials. 

Ten  of  these  centers  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, with  decision  on  another  still  pend- 
ing and  with  some  additional  proposals 
expected.  The  ten,  listed  alphabetically  by 
institution,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
English  for  the  able  college-bound 
in  grades  10,  11,  12, 
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2.  Florida  State  University,  a compari- 
son of  three  patterns  for  the  junior 
high  school  English  curriculum 

3.  University  of  Georgia,  a K-6  com- 
osition  program,  using  materials 
ased  on  relationship  between  con- 
cept attainment  and  language  pro- 
ficiency 

4.  Hunter  College,  English  for  cul- 
turally deprived  children  in  junior 

I high  schools 

5.  University  of  Minnesota,  linguistics 
in  the  high  school  program 

6.  University  of  Nebraska,  a K-13 
program  with  emphasis  on  compo- 
sition 

7.  Northwestern  University,  a 7-14 
program  with  emphasis  on  com- 
position 

8.  University  of  Oregon,  a compre- 
hensive program  for  7-12 

9.  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  teach- 
ing English  as  a second  language 

10.  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Education,  a statewide  English  pro- 
gram for  K-12 

Although  the  contracts  for  these  centers 
are  normally  with  a college  or  university, 

: it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  professors 
will  make  decisions  in  their  ivory  towers. 
In  each  center,  professors  and  classroorn 
teachers  of  various  grade  levels  will  sit 
down  together,  work  out  course  outlines 
cooperatively  in  accordance  with  prede- 
termined principles  for  the  center,  arrange 
. to  have  these  materials  tested  in  a number 
of  classroom  situations,  make  necessary 
revisions,  and  try  out  the  materials  and 
procedures  again. 

The  final  aspect  of  the  work  of  Project 
English  is  the  newest— demonstration 
centers.  The  theory  here  is  that  some  veiy 
fine  things  are  being  done  in  the  nation’s 
English  classrooms,  but  that  often  not 
even  the  teacher  across  the  corridor  knows 
! of  their  existence,  let  alone  the  teacher 
! across  the  state  or  the  nation.  A demon- 
j stration  center  is  expected  to  exhibit  a 
working  program  in  such  a way  that  large 
; numbers  of  interested  teachers  may  find 
; out  about  it. 

i So  far,  only  four  demonstration  centers 
i are  under  way.  Euclid  Junior  High  School 
(Ohio),  in  collaboration  wiA  Western 
I Reserve  University,  is  conducting  a dem- 


onstration of  a forward-looking  junior 
high  program.  Schools  working  in  con- 
junction with  Syracuse  University  are  dis- 
playing a reading  program  for  seconds^ 
schools.  At  the  University  of  California, 
films  are  being  prepared  to  demonstrate 
effective  teaching  of  literature  in  the 
tenth  grade.  At  New  York  University 
and  cooperating  schools,  there  is  a dem- 
onstration of  current  high  school  pro- 
grams in  Enguistics. 

Persons  wishing  to  keep  informed 
about  activities  of  Project  English  may 
have  their  names  put  on  the  mailing  list 
for  the  Newsletter  by  sending  a request 
to  Coordinator,  Project  English,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  Those  who  wish  information  about 
submitting  proposals  may  secure  it  from 
the  same  source. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  re-emphasize  that 
Project  English  is  making  no  attempt  to 
create  a national  curriculum.  It  is  intended 
to  test  various  hypotheses  methodically 
and  to  let  results  be  known  so  tiiat  in- 
terested schools  may  ^ply  to  their  own 
needs  whatever  they  find  that  they  con- 
sider helpful.  That  is  a fairly  large  return 
for  two  thirds  of  a penny. 
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Controversial  Issues  in  the 
Teaching  of  Reading 

William  J.  Iverson 


I should  like  first  to  treat  the  criticism 
directed  at  corite^.  It  has  long  seemed  to 
me  that  a clarification  of  this  problem  is 
overdue.  In  the  first  place,  we  ought  not  to. 
assume  that  reading  instruction  should  be 
conducted  primarily  through  literary  mate- 
rial. Most  of  the  learnings  of  the  school/- 
are  not  taught  through  literature  but 
through  exposition.  The  social  sciences  are 
not  stories,  neither  are  the  natural  sciences, 
and  certainly  mathematics  is  not  fiction.. 
The  literary  mode  of  communication  is 
not  a dichotomy  apart  from  the  expository, 
but  it  is  at  least  a considerable  distance.  In 
literary  material  the  desideratum  in  re- 
sponse is  imaginative  elaboration.  The 
reader  should  add  much  which  is  uniquely 
his  own  creation  while  remaining  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  writing.  Any  reader  who 
reads  a story,  a play,  above  all  a poem,  as 
if  it  were  purely  exposition  surely  robs 
literature  of  its  primary  impact.  For  in 
expository  material  ideas  must  bfe  captured 
and  patterned  exactly,  not  bmshed  and 
diffused  fancifully.  The  mbrics  of  logic 
are  basic  to  exposition.  Literature  is  not 
primarily  an  exercise  in  logic. 

So  I am  suggesting  that  we  shall  come 
closer  to  a resolution  of  the  issues  about 
qualify  of  content  if  we  place  the  literary 
in  balance  with  the  expository.  Then  we 
ought  to  decide  more  clearly  and  more 
reliably  than  we  have  what  are  the  qualities 
of  the  values,  ideas,  emotions,  or  processes, 
we  wish  conveyed  at  successive  levels  of 
reading.  Obviously  judgments  in  these 
matters  have  been  made  over  the  centuries. 
But  I plead  both  for  greater  clarity  and 
firmer  verification.  . ^ . 

Let  me  refer  to  is  not 

enough  to  choose  litef^ry-jnhterial  by 


selecting  only  standard  authors.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  disagreement  about  who 
is  "standard”  for  what  level.  In  the  second 
place,  to  deny  recognition  to  authors  whose 
reputations,  despite  the  merit  of  their 
writing,  are  yet  to  be  made  is  to  kill  future 
literary  effort.  In  the  third  place,  judgment 
that  this  author  communicates  these  values, 
ideas,  emotions,  which  we  deem  desirable 
at  a given  level  of  reading  maturity  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  verification  that  the 
communications  ever  arrived.  Nor  should 
analyses  by  readability  formulas  be  con- 
sidered anything  beyond  gross,  first  screen- 
ings. Genuine  verifications  will  have  to 
come  by  trying  materials  with  children  to  ■ 
determine  whether  in  fact  criterion  levels 
of  success  in  receiving  communications 
were  achieved. 

And  now  let  me  refer  briefly  to  ej^osi^ 
tio^Exposition  is  the  basic  mode  of  coM- 
'®I^cation  for  most  of  the  schools’  cur- 
ricula. If  expository  materials  were  used 
in  balance  with  the  literary  for  teaching 
reading,  what  might  we  hope  to  gain?  We 
might  hope  to  gain  facility  with  the  basic 
problenis  of  logic.  The  same  logical  pro- 
cesses pertain  to  many  fields.  Deduction, 
induction,  analogy,  to  name  just  three  pat- 
terns, are  employed  not  only  in  the  natural 
sciences,  but  in  the  social  sciences  and 
mathematics  as  well.  If  the  reader  learns 
to  recognize  with  increasing  sophistication 
a good  piece  of  logic  through  his  reading 
instraction,  he  can  put  this  patterning  to 
work  in  initial  access  and  in  cumulative 
development  of  the  qualitatively  different 
ideas  particular  to  the  several  disciplines. 

Please  note  that  I recognize  some  ex- 
position is  now  included  in  reading  in- 
struction. But  I am  suggesting  a criterion 
for  selection  which  has  not  been  con- 
stantly used.  The  pieces  of  exposition 
should  be  programmed  because  they  repre- 
sent a pattern  in  logic  and  because  mey 
permit  increasing  sophistication  with  that 
pattern.  Obviously  the  same  needs  for 
clarity  and  verification  in  programming 
suggested  for  the  literary  apply  to  the 
expository. 

Now  I should  like  to  turn  to  the  issue 
of  extent  I believe  that 

vocabulary  can  onlylbe  discussed  fruitfully 
when  the  prior  considerations  of  appro- 
priate literary  and  expositoiy  content  nave 
been  satisfied.  Once  it  is  cleaj;  . which 
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values,  ideas,  emotions,  or  logical  pro- 
cesses are  appropriate  for  a given  level  of 
reading  development,  we  can  search  for 
the  seleclion  with  a tolerable  vocabulary 
burden.  I do  not  believe,  even  in  the  very 
beginning  reading  instruction,  that  the 
process  ought  to  be  reversed.  I do  not 
think  it  wise  to  select  vocabulary  and  thea 
try  to  contrive  a communication.  It  may 
well  be  that  some  further  preparatory  work 
in  developing  vocabulary  may  have  to  be 
undertaken  before  a desired  reading  can 
be  undertaken.  But  I see  no  reason  why 
we  should  dismiss  this  kind  of  preparation 
as  undesirable  on  some  a prtort  basis.  We 
ought  to  try  to  leam  by  experimentation 
what  in  fact  does  ensue.  Certainly  a kind 
of  interplay  between  content  and  vocab- 
ulary will  immediately  enter.  A selection 
judged  to  have  appropriate  content  might 
turn  out  to  have  an  excessive  vocabulary 
load.  But  the  excessiveness  ought  not  to  be 
assumed  without  empirical  verification. 
Only  in  this  way,  I mink,  will  we  ever 
come  closer  to  agreement  in  the  debate 
about  vocabulary  control. 

Now  I come  to  the  target  in  reading 
instmction  toward  whidi  the  most  violent 
assaults  are  directed,  that  is,  of  course. 

Let  me  begin  with  beginning  reading 
instmction.  In  the  1942  decade  the  cries 
seemed  to  register  in  somewhat  fewer 
decibels  than  3ie  sounds  I hear  currently. 
There  were  some  grumblings  about  read- 
ing readiness  and  some  noises  about  read- 
ing in  the  kindergarten,  but  they  were 
hardly  deafening.  They  may  not  even  be 
deafening  now  but  they  are  at  least  con- 
siderably amplified. 

I should  like  to  comment  upon  these  re- 
lated, but  somewhat  distinctive,  criticisms. 
I suppose  no  critic,  earlier  or  now,  really 
denies  the  necessity  for  respecting  the 
difference  in  potentiality  for  beginning  to 
read.  It  is  the  components  of  the  necessity 
upon  whidi  attack  centers.  And  it  is  what 
is  done  in  meeting  any  accepted  necessity 
whidi  is  at  issue.  We  shall  never  resolve 
either  of  these  debates  without  better 
means  of  assessment  than  we  now  have. 
What  are  the  roles  played  in  a given  diild 
of  age,  sex,  intellectual  factors,  physical 
capacities,  experience,  language,  emotional 
and  social  resources.^  I shall  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  while  we  know  some- 


thing of  the  roles  played  in  a general  way, 
we  do  not  know  with  sufiident  spedfidty 
what  the  significance  of  the  interplay 
among  these  factors  for  a given  child  may 
be.  And,  of  course,  if  my  statement  is 
defensible,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  defend 
in  detail  what  we  do  for  a given  diild.  I 
am  not  suggesting  for  a moment  that  we 
abandon  the  concept  of  reading  readiness 
nor  programs  designed  to  promote  this 
readiness.  I am  saying  that  the  concept 
needs  better  definition  and  tlie  programs 
need  verified  relevance. 

That  brings  me  to  the  related  matter  of 
teaching  reading  in  thjr~k«uie]ggaitsa» 
Entrance  to  the  schools  is  d^ermined  by 
age.  And  chronology  is  at  best  a gross 
criterion.  If  reading  readiness  were  better 
defined  and  if  readiness  programs  had 
verified  relevance,  we  should  not  have 
ended  the  debate.  Beyond  the  query 
“Could  this 'child  begin  to  read  in  kinder- 
garten?” remains  the  larger  question: 
Should  this  child  begin  to  reacl  at  this 
point  in  his  school  career?  Is  ability  to 
read  on  the  face  of  it  the  summum  honum 
for  any  child  in  the  kindergarten?  Or  do 
value  considerations  enter?  And  who  is  to 
choose  if  there  are  value  considerations?  I 
do  not  have  the  temerity  to  answer  the 
questions  I have  posed.  I leave  them  to 
braver  souls. 

Once  instruction  in  reading  has  begun, 
we  are  ready  to  enjoy  the  cjuarrel  about 
who  gets  taught  where.  Shall  we  have  an 
entirely  individualized  reading  program? 
Or  shall  we  have  entirely  grouped  instruc- 
tion? Or  shall  we  have  some  combination 
of  Ae  two?  The  debate  on  this  matter  has 
been  largely  confined  to  the  profession. 
I think  the  lay  critics  are  saving  their 
participation  for  a rainy  day.  But  while  up 
to  now  the  argument  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely among  the  brethren,  it  has  been  no 
less  heated  because  it  has  been  within  this 
normally  sedate  province.  I have  tried  to 
view  the  arguments  and  the  evidence  with 
the  impartial  eye  I wish  I had.  It  seems 
relatively  safe  to  say  at  this  time  neither 
side’s  arguments  or  evidence  are  wholly 
persuasive. 

The  argument,  of  course,  does  not  cease 
when  we  have  discussed  who  gets  taught 
where.  It  ranges  immediately  into  who  gets 
taiight'-what.  For  example,  what  kinds  of 
cisfi^rehe^^n  shall  be  fostered  ? The  new 
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work  in  programming  learning  may  have 
much  help  to  offer  in  time.  We  badly  need 
to  know  more  clearly  what  are  first,  sec- 
ond, and  succeeding  levels  of  understand- 
ing appropriate  literary  materials.  We 
need  equally  desperately  to  know  more 
precisely  what  are  increasing  levels  of 
appreciation.  And,  of  course,  we  need  to 
Imow  whether  in  fact  it  would  be  wise  to 
seek  a new  balance  between  literary  and 
expository  materials.  And,  if  it  did  appear 
to  be  wise,  we  should  have  to  learn  how  to 
program  for  this  kind  of  comprehension. 

Then,  having  decided  these  matters,  we 
could  enter  that  lovely  arena  of  aaimony 
which  has  to  do  with  how  fast  shall  these 
understandings  be  managed  and  with  what 
factors  influence  this  speed.  I suspect  a 
considerable  amount  of  refinement  of  the 
discussion  will  have  to  be  achieved  before 
we  can  expect  any  resolution  of  the  issues 
at  all.  Can  we  speak  profitably  of  rate  of 
comprehension  in  general?  Or  must  we 
speak  of  rates  of  comprehension  in  litera- 
ture, in  the  social  sciences,  in  the  natural 
sciences,  in  mathematia?  And,  even  with- 
in a discipline,  can  we  avoid  specifying 
the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  compre- 
hension desired?  Would  we  have  to 
specify  rate  of  coping  with  trends, 
analyses,  themes,  generalizations — whence 
ideas  broad  in  scope?  Would  we  have  to 
specify  rate  of  dealing  with  names,  places, 
events — hence,  ideas  narrow  in  scope? 
Would  we  have  to  speak  of  rate  for  good, 
clean  unsullied  repetition — Whence,  under- 
standing superficial  in  depth?  Would  we 
have  to  label  rate  of  judgmen^  evaluation, 
appraisal — Whence  comprehension  great  in 
^pth?  I am  sure  there  are  other  refine- 
ments of  the  discussion  which  might  be 
undertaken,  but  surely  something  of  this 
order  is  needed  if  we  are  to  talk  about 
"speed  reading”  sensibly  at  all. 

Now  that  we  have  comprehension  in 
good  order  and  at  the  speed  of  light,  we 
can  enter  into  discussing  the  raw  material 
of  thought:  the  word.  The  bloodiest  of  all 
the  battles  are  fought  about  how  to  teach 
word  recognition.  The  fight  is  lustiest  at 
the  beginning  to  read  stage.  I do  not 
expect  to  have  strength  to  go  beyond  that 

level.  

Of  the  five  clues  toWorJ-reeognmon, 
besides  the  dictionary,  the  one  attracting 
the  least  combat  appears  to  be  the  pictorial 


clue.  There  are  some  complaints  about  the 
quality  and  the  over-abundance  of  illustra- 
tion in  materials  for  reading  instraction.. 
But  not  much  argument  ranges  about  the 
picture  as  an  ancillary  clue  to  the  word  in 
the  text.  It  seems  to  be  accepted  that  the 
pictorial  clue  is  an  aid  and  not  a basic 
access  to  the  word  itself. 

When  we  move  to  the  text,  however, 
we  can  find  avid  disagreement  with  no 
trouble  at  all.  Is  a word  a aeature  of 
textual  circumstance?  How  useful  a clue 
is  context?  And  how  should  use  of  con- 
text in  the  recognition  of  words  be 
taught?  Many  critics  attack  the  use  of 
context  as'  inviting  "guessing.”  Further- 
more, it  is  frequently  alleged  these  are 
random  stabs  which  tend  to  cut  out  more 
systematic  clues.  I do  think  myself  that  in 
teaching  context  clues  further  emphasis 
is  needed  on  thinking  through  the  text  so 
that  meanings  are  diosen  systematically 
and  logically.  And  I do  thir^  we  might 
well  have  experimentation  to  see  whether 
use  of  conte^  does  tend  to  cut  out  other 
clues  rather  than  tend  to  encourage  using 
clues  in  concert  playing  one  against  the 
other  to  get  the  proper  hamiony  of  mean- 
ing. The  N^^ork  in  linguistics  also  has  much 
more  guidance  to  offer  on  this  point  than 
we  seem  to  have  used. 

Once  the  resources  of  context  have  been 
exhausted,  we  are  upon  the  word  itself. 
First,  there  is  the  word  as  a visual  con- 
figuration. This  clue  to  word  recognition 
is  sometimes  called  "look-and-say,”  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  the  terra  can  provoke 
bloodshed  at  forty  paces.  As  we  all  know, 
the  majority  of  the  reading  instraction 
material  employs  some  sight  words,  that 
is,  words  taught  as  visual  configurations. 
These  words  are  used  as  basic  elements 
for  simple  statements  and  as  vehicles  for 
teaching  the  remaining  two  clues:  struc- 
ture and  phonics.  The  most  recurrent 
charge  alleges  that  this  temporary  expe- 
dient is  permanently  damaging.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  use  of  context,  this  kind  of 
clue  is  said  to  blot  out  the  use  of  more 
systematic  clues.  The  young  reader,  it  is 
diarged,  becomes  habituated  in  leaping 
into  recognition  on  tlie  basis  of  configura- 
tion inadequately  scrutinized.  If  he  were 
trained  to  employ  always  in  first  priority 
structure  and  phonics,  it  is  declared,  he 
would  not  make  such  mistakes  of  hasty 
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and  inaccurate  recognition.  These  charges 
and  countercharges  will  go  on  forever  so 
long  as  they  are  conducted  on  a rhetorical 
plane.  They  may  not  end  even  if  we  try  to 
transfer  the  disagreement  to  researchable 
hypotheses.  But  it  is  worth  trying. 

This  brings  us  to  ^nict^  I did  not 
sense  in  1952  and  Iro^dt  sense  now 
; much  argument  about  the  use  of  parts  of 
words,  prefixes,  roots,  suJ05xes,  inflections, 
syllables,  as  clues  to  word  recognition. 
Nevertheless,  I do  not  advocate  resting 
on  this  point.  Tlie  kinds  of  morphemic 
analyses  made  by  the  linguistic  scholars 
have  noc  ^en  employed  systematically  in 
reading  instmction.  We  ought  to  begin 
to  try.  . 

Finally,  I come  to  phoni^,  the  choicest 
source  of  mayhem  of  themaii.  As  you  all 
know,  it  is  an  ancient  agent  of  acrimony. 
It  has  been  with  us  as  an  invitation  to 
battle  as  long  as  we  have  had  instmction 
in  reading.  I remind  you  of  this  so  that 
you  will  not  expect  a few  well-chosen 
words  to  bring  peace  to  the  long  war. 
i The  arena  of  argument  about  phonics 
j does  seem  to  me  to  have  shifted  somewhat 
I in  the  last  ten  years  as  contrasted  with  the 
I earlier  period  of  1942-1952.  Earlier  many 
i of  the  critics  charged  diat  phonics  were 
not  taught  at  all.  Now  the  attack  has 
shifted.  Phonics,  it  is  now  charged,^ are 
taught  but  taught  the  wrong  way.  The 
essential  sources  of  disagreement  are 
these: 

1.  Should  the  phonic  skill  be  taught 
through  phonemically  regular  words  with- 
out much  attention  to  content  and  syntac- 
tical patterning?  Please  note,  first,  that  tlus 
approach  uses  whole  words  and  is  analytic, 
not  synthetic.  But  the  words  are  not  sight 
words  chosen  primarily  on  a content  basis 
but  selected  for  phonemic  regularity.  The 
present  typical  sight  words  used  in  the 
first  books'  are  not  entirely  phonemically 
regular.  Please  note,  second,  that  the  pri- 
mary persuasion  to  attempt  the  analysis 
must  derive  out  of  making  the  sounds  of 
a recognizable  word  and  out  of  whatever 
content  reinforcement  the  word  alone 
arouses.  Some  who  have  thought  about 
this  problem  long  and  hard  believe  that 
this  persuasion  may  be  enough.  At  any 
rate  tiie  idea  should  not  be  dismissed  with- 
out empirical  validation  or  invalidation. 


Bloomfield,^  the  eminent  Enguist  who 
originally  proposed  this  system  of  initial 
instmction  through  phonemically  regular 
words,  apparently  convinced  himself  the 
reward  or  making  the  sound  of  a recog- 
nizable word  and  whatever  content  that 
word  aroused  would  not  be  enough.  So  he 
early  made  sentences  for  practice  reading 
out  of  his  phonemic  regulars.  The  trouble 
is  that  his  phonemic  regulars  do  not  sug- 
gest very  rich  content  even  in  the  most 
ingenious  syntactical  arrangements.  In  fad^ 
to  »ose  a phrase  authored  by  one  of  my 
students,  the  content  "totters  toward 
torpidity.” 

At  any  rate  the  issue  remains  would  it 
t/e  better  to  teach  the  phonic  skills  through 
phonemically  regular  words  either  relying 
on  the  motivation  of  word  solving  alone 
or  tolerating  somewhat  contrived  con- 
stmets  with  the  word  solutions? 

2.  Should  the  phonic  skills  be  taught 
entirely  synthetically?  That  is,  should  chil- 
dren never  be  given  sight  words,  or  even 
complete  words  as  suggested  by  Bloom- 
field, but  put  together  sound  elements  to 
make  words  from  saatch? 

3.  Should  the  phonic  skills  be.  taught 
through  sight  words  but  with  a much 
greater  density  in  number  of  sound  ele- 
ments employed  in  beginning  instmction? 

4.  Whichever  of  these  three  proposals 
is  accepted,  what  sequence  in  teaching 
phonemes  should  be  followed? 

For  example,  we  now  start  with  begin- 
ning consonants.  But  Bloomfield  ^gins 
with  vowels  immediately.  Wliat  is  the 
optimum  sequence? 

At  the  present  state  of  knowledge  about 
phonics,  I have  my  own  preferences.  But 
I would  welcome  carefully  devised  experi- 
mentation which  might  clarify,  if  not 
entirely  resolve,  the  issues  which  I have 
stated  and  others  which  could  be  posed. 

Now  I am  at  the  end  of  my  discussion. 
Any  of  the  knowledges  we  gain  about  the 
act  of  reading  will  also  present  problems 
in  evaluation.  Row  will  w'e  know  when 
changes  are  introduced  what  effects  they 
are  having?  And  if  we  change  reading  in- 
stmction as  we  resolve  some  of  the  issues 
discussed,  we  shall  be  in  even  more  serious 
need  of  better  means  of  appraisal. 

*I.eonard  Bloomfield  and  aarcnce  Barnliart.  Let’s 
Read:  A Lin(iHistie  Approach.  Detroit:  Wayne  State 
University  Press,  I960* 
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2.  Organizing  fo  Care  for 
Individual  Differences 

Wallace  Z.  Ramsey 
University  of  Kentucky 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  among  and 
within  children  create  persistent  and 
enduring  problems  in  education.  The  nor- 
mal curve  of  distribution  illustrates  the  ex- 
tent of  inter-individual  differences  among 
a group  in  almost  any  measurable  ability. 
The  curve  seems  to  be  an  artifaa  of 
nature— appearing  in  economics,  sociology, 
physics,  and  education  as  a description  of 
recurring  variations  of  phenomena. 

The  problem  of  intra-individual  differ- 
ences gets  far  less  notice  from  educators 
but  is  as  persistent — and  probably  as  im- 
portant—as  differences  among  human  be- 
ings. Anastasi  presents  the  view  that  the 
differences  in  various  traits  within  a single 
individual  are  75-80  per  cent  as  great  as 
the  differences  in  a single  trait  among 

members  of  a group  (1). 

Examination  of  achievement  test  results 
reveals  how  true  this  is.  Among  second 
graders  in  September  a variation  of  three 
grade  levels  in  reading  ability  is  normal. 
As  grade  level  increases  the  variation 
within  the  class  increases.  A table  of  Stan- 
ford Achievement  Test  Scores  for  a fifth 
grade  in  September  reveals  a variation  of 
five  grade  levels  in  word  meaning  and 
eight  grade  levels  in  paragraph  compre- 
hension. The  variations  in  arithmetic,  so- 
cial studies,  science,  and  language  are 
almost  as  great. 

An  inspeaion  of  the  scores  reveals 
great  differences  in  abilities  within  chil- 
dren. While  the  average  variation  is  only 
slightly  over  three  grade  levels,  intra- 
individual differences  are  found  to  be  as 
great  as  seven  grade  levels  in  one  case, 
six  grade  levels  in  two  cases,  and  four  to 
five  grade  levels  in  eleven  cases— out  of  a 
class  of  thirty  children.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  Stanford  does  not  measure  physical, 
social,  or  emotional  differences— all  of 
which  direaly  affect  learning. 

This  persistent  and  enduring  problem 
has  led  to  the  creation  and  use  of  many 
types  of  administrative  organization.  Each 
succeeding  educational  generation  redis- 
covers homogeneous  grouping, -inter-class 
and  intergrade  grouping,  subject  depart- 
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mentalization,  team  learning,  and  indi- 
vidualized instruaion.  The  names  vary, 
but  the  XYZ  Plan,  the  Dalton  Plan,  the 
Joplin  Plan,  the  Contract  Plan,  and  all 
the  rest  are  cut  from  common  cloth. 

Each  plan  has  sought  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  teachers  to  have  a group  of  ^il- 
dren  of  similar  reading  ability  at  a given 
period.  Each  plan,  in  its  own  way,  accom- 
plishes this.  Teachers  clamor  for  any  such 
change  that  will  narrow  the  range  of 
achievement;  and  when  the  change  is 
made  openly  laud  it  and  quickly  announce 
that  the  best  of  all  possible  educational 
worlds  now  exists. 

Research  studies,  however,  seldom  find 
that  any  single  plan  consistently  produces 
better  results  than  more  conventional 
methods  of  organization.  While  Cecil 
Floyd  (2)  may  "prove”  that  the  Joplin 
Plan  is  superior,  William  Powell  ( 6)  and 
Pauline  Williams  (7)  "prove”  as  emphat- 
ically that  it  is  not. 

"^^erein  lies  the  answer  to  the  enigma.? 
It  probably  lies  in  at  least  three  direc- 
tions; the  Hawthorne  Effect,  the  teacher 
factor,  and  the  unadapted  total  school 
situation. 

"New”  plans  often  get  superior  results 
because  they  excite  teachers  and  children 
to  greater  and  more  productive  efforts. 
Once  the  excitability  effect  of  newness 
wears  off  the  results  under  the  "new”  plan 
are  no  better  than  the  old.  There  are 
countless  examples  of  this  in  human  insti- 
tutions and  endeavors  outside  education. 

Nevertheless,  we  should  not  overlooks 
the  potential  value  of  the  deliberate  use 
of  change  to  produce  a Hawthorne  Effect. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  replace 
a basically  productive  method  with  one 
that  is  intrinsically  slightly  less  produc- 
tive, for  the  sake  of  jolting  complacent 
teachers  and  bored  children  into  a state 
of  heightened  interest  and  effort. 

Teachers  themselves  often  keep  a new 
method  of  organization  from  proving  its 
intrinsic  superiority  over  the  long  run. 
They  fail  to  fully  capitalize  on  the  advan- 
tages of  a new  situation.  They  tend  to 
lapse  into  old  ways  of  doing  things  after 
the  initial  stage  of  "newness”  disappears. 
The  writer  once  visited  a junior  high 
school  where  all  seven  ability  groups  in 
the  ninth  grade  were  using  the  same  his- 
tory text.  This  circumstance  could  hardly 
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be  construed  as  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  grouping  plan. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  what  the  teacher 
does  with  children  makes  a substantial 
difference  in  learning.  While -new  organ- 
izational patterns  mdce  possible  new  and 
more  profitable  courses  of  aaion,  they  do 
not  necessarily  bring  about  basic  changes 
in  teacher  behavior.  Teachers  often  con- 
tinue to  behave  in  the  old  patterns— for  a 
time  with  renewed  vigor,  it  is  true— when 
a new  organizational  pattern  is  effeaed. 

It  may  be  that  in  our  presecL  i^tage  of 
knowledge  the  state  of  affiiirs  is  unavoid- 
able. Educators  are  almost  unanimous  in 
agreeing  that  the  ineffeaive  teacher  is 
different  in  important  ways  from  the 
effeaive  one.  Yet  there  is  an  almost  com- 
plete absence  of  research- derived  knowl- 
edge concerning  which  personal  and  pro- 
fessional charaaeristics  distinguish  the 
produaive  from  the  unproduaive  teacher. 
Until  we  gain  such  Imowledge  are  we 
likely  to  be  able  to  cause  teachers  to 
effeaively  adapt  their  behavior  to  new 
organizational  patterns? 

The  writer  contends  that  intrinsically 
valuable  organizational  patterns  often  fail 
to  get  results  because  the  total  school  sit- 
uation-including teachers— is  not  adapted 
to  them.  Buildings,  administrative  poli- 
cies, teacher  knowledge  and  attitudes,  and 
available  materials,  are  suited  to  old  pat- 
terns. Frequently  a new  organizational 
pattern  utilizes  the  existing  situation  with 
the  few  changes  it  is  possible  to  make  in 
it  without  major  surgery. 

One  interesting  new  development,  the 
non-graded  school,  seems  to  have  a good 
chance  of  meeting  its  promised  potential, 
when  certain  conditions  obtain.  The  Gar- 
den Springs  School  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, in  its  first  year  of  operation  was  an 
example  of  a promising  situation. 

The  school  plant  was  specifically  de- 
signed for  non-gradedness.  Classrooms 
are  arranged  in  complexes,  with  each  pri- 
mary grade  classroom  twice  the  size  of  a 
normal  room  and  arranged  in  a complex 
with  another  room  of  the  same  size.  Each 
intermediate  grade  classroom  is  four  times 
the  size  of  a normal  room.  Bookcases  on 
rollers  provide  readily  movable  partitions 
to  cordon  off  classroom-size  working  units 
for  home- room  groups  of  30-35  children. 
Such  partitions  are  moved  to  enlarge  work 


space  when  two  to  four  classroom  units 
are  combined  for  some  activities.  Carpeted 
floors  reduce  noise  levels  that  might  be- 
come unbearably  high  in. a classroom  of 
sixty  to  one  hundred  fifty  children. 

Children  are  grouped  and  regrouped 
for  various  types  of  learning.  It  then  be- 
comes possible  for  children  in  a primary 
grade  group  of  thirty  to  work  on  six  or 
seven  different  reading  levels,  depending 
on  their  needs,  and  still  stay  within  their 
"room”  and  within  sight  of  their  "home- 
room” teachers.  Intermediate  grade  chil- 
dren may  have  a "choice”  of  as  many  as 
twelve  cHfferent  reading  levels  on  which 
to  work.  “ 

In  such  a situation  the  fifth  grade  class 
containing  eight  different  grade  levels  in 
reading  comprehension  can  be  successfully 
taught.  An  individual  child  whose 
achievement  in  the  various  subjects  ranges 
over  six  or  seven  grade  levels  can  work 
in  each  subjea  wiffi  a group  of  children 
on  his  achievement  level. 

Teachers  who  are  able  to  work  efli- 
ciently  and  harmoniously  in  such  an  en- 
vironment do  not  emerge  full  blown,  from 
our  present  teacher  education  programs, 
nor  do  the  principals  of  such  schools.  In 
the  case  of  the  Garden  Springs  School  a 
principal  of  unusual  flexibility  and  per- 
ceptiveness was  found.  Although  he  was 
a graduate  of  a somewhat  traditional  pro- 
gram,‘he  had  absorbed  many  imaginative 
ideas  and  had  an  unusual  ability  to  intro- 
speaively  expand  them,  to  plan  a school 
plant  wherein  they  could  be  implemented, 
and  to  recruit  a staff  that  would  mold  the 
ideas  into  instruaional  practices. 

In  staff  selection  the  sought-after  abili- 
ties were  imagination,  flexibility,  eagerness 
to  try  new  ideas,  gpod  academic  records, 
and  energy.  Many  of  the  instmaional 
procedures  were  devised  as  the  program 
evolved. 

The  limitations  of  materials  were  not 
easily  (and  actually  not  completely)  over- 
come by  teacher  ingenuity.  Basal  readers 
formed  the  core  of  instruction.  Grade 
level  markings  (and  the  grade  level  con- 
cept among  the  children— and  possibly, 
quite  subconsciously  among  teachers) 
were  deterrents.  Nevertheless,  critical  ob- 
servers felt  that  in  the  situation  the  needs 
of  various  children  were  wdl  met  in  the 
reading  program, 
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The  library  was  a bulwark  of  strength 
in  the  program.  It  was  labeled  "The  Ma- 
terials Center"  and  contained  filmstrips 
and  many  other  types  of  non-book  mate- 
rial for  child  use.  Children  were  encour- 
aged to  use  it  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 
Sprawling  on  the  floor  on  cushions  to 
read  books  was  encouraged  and  practiced. 

Achievement  test  results  at  the  end  of 
the  year  showed,  as  was  expeaed,  better- 
than-average  achievement.  The  factor  or 
factors  responsible  for  the  success  cannot 
be  easily  determined.  Were  they  due  to 
non-gradedness,  or  Hawthorne  Effect,  or 
superior  teacher  ability,  or  what.^ 

Studies  by  Anderson  and  Goodlad  (2), 
HilJson  and  Halliwell  (4)  reveal  the 
superiority  of  rea.ding  aAieyement  of  non- 
graded  pupils  over  pupils  in  schools  hav- 
ing more  conventional  organization.  Other 
studies  show  no  difference.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  writer,  carefully  conduaed 
research  on  the  effects  of  the  non-graded 
school  remains  to  be  done. 

Man  is,  if  nothing  else,  a creature  of 
change.  Change  is  the  watchword  of  our 
times.  Innovation  in  education  is  a neces- 
sity, not  a luxury.  The  administrator  must, 
if  he  is  truly  a leader,  innovate  and  seek 


new  ways  of  thinking,  organizing,  and 
doing.  In  this  direction  lies  our  hope  of 
progress. 
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PART  IV 

Evaluation  of  Reading  Instruction  in  Americon  Schools 


1.  An  Evaluation  of  Reading 
in  American  Schools 

Nii-A  Banton  Smith 

AS  YOU  have  attended  the  various 
meetings  in  this  convention  you  have 
really  witnessed  a pageant  in  American 
reading  instruction,  a pageant  that  has 
portrayed  in  a colorful  but  objectivs 
manner  theory,  practice,  and  research  in 
our  instructional  program.  It  is  my  assign- 
ment to  summarize,  tie  together  and  evalu- 
ate these  portrayals. 

It  is  difiiailt  to  know  where  to  begin  in 
evaluating  a subject  that  has  so  many  facets 
and  ramifications  as  does  reading  instruc- 
tion, but  after  some  thought  I decided 
that  it  might  be  logical  to  start  with  the 
two-year-old  and  work  upward.  So  I shall 
first  discuss  the  reading  of  young  children, 
then  on  to  trends  in  elementary,  secondary, 
college  and  adult  reading,  respectively. 
KText,  I shall  talk  about  aspects  of  reading 
that  cut  aaoss  all  levels:  clinical  activities, 
literature  and  automated  teaching;  anci 
finally  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate 
the  criticisms  that  are  being  leveled  against 
Apaencan  reading  instruction  at  the  pres- 
nt  time. 

Reoding  by  Pre-School  Children 

As  you  well  know  the  reading  of  young 
children  is  one  of  the  most  popular  topics 
of  disaission  at  the  moment.  Even  the 
author  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  novel 
Kill  A Mocking  Bird,  amusingly  por- 
trays the  experiences  of  a pre-scnool 
reader.  You  will  recall  that  Jem  said  of 
his  four-and-a-half-year-old  sister,  “.  . . 
Scout  there’s  been  readin’  since  she  was 
born,  and.  she  ain’t  even  been  to  school 
yet.”  'Then  upon  entrance  in  first  grade. 
Scout,  whose  real  name  was  Jean  Louise, 
was  asked  to  read  something  that  Miss 
Caroline  wrote  on  the  chalkboard  and  she 


read  it  so  well  that  Miss  Caroline  was 
visibly  vexed.  Miss  Caroline  then  had  her 
read  most  of  the  first  reader  and  stock 
market  quotations  in  the  Mobile  Register. 
All  of  this  time  Miss  Caroline’s  irritation 
was  building  up  and  she  finally  exploded, 
"Tell  your  father  to  stop  teacWng  you.  It 
will  interfere  with  your  learning  to  read 
in  school.”  Jean  Louise  said  that  her 
father  didn’t  teach  her  and  then  she  began 
soliloquizing  to  herself  on  how  she  did 
learn  to  read  and  finally  decided  that  it 
just  came  like  learning  to  fasten  the  flap 
on  the  back  of  her  union  suit  without 
looking  around.  Her  troubles  continued, 
however,  as  her  school  days  went  by.  Miss 
Caroline  became  inaeasingly  annoyed  and 
frequently  snapped  out  such  sharp  repri- 
mands as  “Stop  it.  You’re  not  supposed 
to  know  that  until  next  grade!” 

'This  is  an  amusing  account,  but  we 
really  don’t  have  to  refer  to  a novel  to 
leam  about  children  reading  before  they  go 
to  school,  nowadays.  We’re  hearing  about 
these  pre-school  readers  on  all  sides  at  he 
moment  and  it  is  good  that  we  had  some 
discussion  of  this  topic  in  our  program. 
Dr.  Austin,  Dr.  Durldn,  and  Dr.  Morrison 
discussed  this  topic  and  delineated  many 
of  die  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted. 

As  I view  the  present  situation,  per- 
sonally, it  appears  to  me  that  our  concerns 
fall  within  two  major  categories  of  young 
children;  (1)  those  who  seek  reading  and 
learn  to  read  informally,  and  (2)  those 
who  are  given  systematic  instruction  at 
the  initiative  of  an  adult  who  wishes  to 
hasten  them  along  their  educational  way. 
Each  of  these  categories  requires  separate 
evaluation. 

I should  like  to  give  an  example  of  the 
first  category  and  use  this  example  as  a 
basis  for  evduation.  This  example  is  con- 
cerned with  Cathy,  the  young  daughter  of 
a friend  of  mine.  When  Cadiy  was  three, 
I,  togelher  with  other  guests,  frequentiy 
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spent  an  evening  in  her  home.  As  the 
guests  arrived  Cathy  would  gather  up  a 
half  dozen  books,  seat  herself  under  a 
lamp  and  sit  there  oblivious  to  conversa- 
tion of  the  guests,  literally  devouring  her 
books  for  long  periods  of  time.  I often 
wondered  what  she  was  thinking  about  as 
she  was  either  appreciating,  reliving 
minutes  examining  one  picture.  Evidently 
she  was  either  appreciating,  reliving 
vicariously  the  experience  of  the  characters, 
or  else  she  was  interpreting  picture  detail. 

When  turning  four,  Ca&y  began  asking 
what  certain  words  were,  and  she  would 
now  sit  by  herself  and  read  orally  from 
books,  largely  from  memory  but  recog- 
nizing a word  here  and  there.  When  she 
was  about  four,  and  a half  she  was  in  a 
ten-cent  store  with  her  mother  one  day. 
While  the  mother  was  busy  shopping, 
Cathy  amused  herself  at  a counter  covered 
with  books.  Suddenly  she  discovered  a 
little  booklet  with  pictures  in  it  and  a 
word  under  each  picture.  She  ran  to  her 
mother  begging  her  to  buy  this  book. 
With  the  use  of  the  book,  Cathy  taught 
herself  to  read  all  of  the  words  under  the 
pictures.  When  she  entered  the  kinder- 
garten at  five  last  fall,  she  was  reading 
fluently. 

Wondering  whether  Cathy’s  skill  was 
being  recognized  by  the  kindergarten 
teacher,  I asked,  "Does  your  teacher  let 
you  read  at  school?”  “Oh,  yes,”  replied 
Cathy.  “I  read  every  day  to  her  and  some- 
times to  the  other  children.”  Again  curious 
to  know  if  the  kindergarten  teacher  was 
actually  teaching  reading  to  all  of  her 
pupils,  I asked,  “Does  your  teacher  have 
all  of  the  children  read  each  day?”  “Oh, 
no,”  answered  Cathy.  “Just  me  and 
another  girl.  But  I read  better’n  she  does.” 
Cathy  was  not  only  progressing  in  reading 
but  she  had  evolved  an  evaluative  process 
which  she  used  in  appraising  reading 
quality  and  applied  it  quite  immodestly. 

The  points  that  I want  to  make  with  the 
use  of  this  illustration  are:  (1)  Cathy 
learned  to  read  as  a result  of  her  own 
questions  and  requests  which  were  an- 
swered and  granted  by  a sympathetic 
mother.  She  didn’t  read  because  some  adult 
decided  to  teach  her  to  read  and  began 
flashing  word  cards  for  her  to  memorize 
or  telling  her  that  h said  “buh”  and  c said 
“cuh.”  -She  practically  taught  herself  to 


read  whole  words  which  were  meaningful 
to  her  because  they  were  pictured.  (2) 
Cathy  was  not  denied  reading  experience 
in  kindergarten  and  told  that  she  would 
have  to  wait  until  first  grade.  The  kinder- 
garten teacher  nurtured  Cathy’s  reading 
interest  and  ability,  but  she  did  not  for- 
mally teacli  reading  either  to  Cathy  or  to 
other  kindergarten  children  who  had  not 
yet  reached  beginning  reading  maturity.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  she  provided  many 
rich  informal  contacts  with  reading  for 
all  of  her  pupils  in  such  ways  as  those 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Durkin  in  her  paper  on 
“Reading  Instmction  and  the  Five-Year- 
Old  ChUd.” 

We  have  evidence  that  most  of  these 
pre-school  children  who  learn  to  read  at 
home  learn  by  informal  methods  as  illus- 
trated in  the  example  of  Cathy.  Terman^ 
found  that  over  one  per  cent  of  his  sub- 
jects learned  to  read  before  they  were  three 
years  old,  and  that  two  and  a half  per  cent 
read  before  they  were  five.  Most  of 
them  received  only  incidental  assistance, 
and  some  surprised  their  parents  by  sud- 
denly reading  to  them  when  their  parents 
were  not  aware  that  they  could  read.; 
Durkin, 2 in  her  study  of  forty-nine  chil- 
dren who  read  before  school,  found  that  at 
least  one  person  in  the  family  took  the 
time  and  had  the  patience  to  answer  the 
children’s  questions  about  words,  and  that 
in  most  cases  the  questions  were  constant. 

So  much  for  children  who  learn  to  read 
informally  at  home.  In  contrast  to  this 
situation  we  hear  of  current  experiments 
in  which  a person  is  teaching  youg  chil- 
dren to  read  through  an  adult  planned, 
systematic  method.  Examples  of  such 
experiments  are:  the  Yale  experiment  in 
which  Dr.  Moore  is  teaching  children  from 
two  to  five  to  read  with  the  use  of  an 
electric  typewriter;  the  Denver,  G)lorado 
experiment  in  which  parents  are  directed 
by  TV  in  teaching  their  pre-school  chil- 
dren with  the  use  of  a phonics  book;  the 
experiment  of  the  "^Jjiiitby  School  in 
Connecticut  which  has  been  using  the 
Montessori  method;  and  the  experiment 
of  the  Social  Psychology  Laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  which  it  is  hoped 

^Lowis  M.  Terman,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius, 
Stanford,  California.  Stanford  University  Press, 
Vol.  I,  1925,  pp.  271-272;  Vol.  II,  1926,  pp.  247-255. 

•Dolores  Durkin,  *'CliiIdre«  Who  Head  Before 
Grade  One.”  The  Reading  Teacher,  14  (January, 
1961).  pp.  163-166. 
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to  teach  four-year-old  underprivileged 
children  to  read. 

Such  experiments  await  further  longitu- 
dinal measurement  before  a valid  evalua- 
tion can  be  made.  It  has  been  proved  many 
times  that  an  adult  can  teach  a young 
chUd  to  read.  The  important  question  that 
many  people  are  asking  is:  "Is  this  de- 
sirable?” Specialists  in  early  childhood 
believe  that  these  children  are  not  suffi- 
ciently mature  physically  and  emotionally 
to  withstand  systematic  teaching.  They 
in<juire  whether  they  may  develop  antag- 
onistic attitudes  toward  reading  and  a 
distaste  for  reading.  Reading  specialists 
wonder  if  these  children  will  be  at  any 
advantage  over  other  children  in  later 
primary  grades.  Too,  they  inquire  if  these 
children  become  fluent  readers  far  beyond 
the  usual  grade-age  achievement,  will  they 
be  able  to  understand  the  concepts  in  the 
more  advanced  reading  which  they  can  do. 

In  summary  it  might  be  said  that  young 
children  who,  themselves,  show  an  interest 
in  learning  to  read  and  request  help  in 
reading  at  an  early  age  certainly  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  assistance  which 
they  seek.  Society  needs  the  contributions 
of  the  gifted  too  much  for  these  children 
to  sit  around  and  wait  until  the  average  or 
slow  children  are  ready  to  read.  More  than 
this,  probably  most  kindergarten  teachers 
should  be  exposing  their  pupils  to  many 
more  informal  reading  experiences  than 
they  are  now  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of 
having  an  adult  engage  in  some  system- 
atized form  of  instruction  with  young 
children  irrespective  of  their  beginning 
reading  maturity,  is  a practice  which  is 
questioned  pretty  generally  by  reading 
specialists  and  by  those  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  field  of  childhood  education. 
Until  the  benefits  and  dangers  are  better 
known  most  of  these  people  are  not 
willing  to  place  themselves  among  the 
backers  of  this  movement.  In  the  mean- 
time, let’s  keep  an  open  mind  and  wait 
and  see. 

Reading  Trends  in  the  Elementary 
Grades 

'The  organization  of  children  in  a class 
for  teaching  reading  is  undergoing  chal- 
lenge and  experiment. 


At  this  convention  we  have  heard  about 
the  individualized  plan,  in-class  ability 
grouping  and  the  cross-grade  or  Joplin 
grouping  plan.  In  addition  there  is  the 
ungraded  plan  and  the  multi-graded 
system.  All  of  these  plans  are  worthy  of 
measured  investigation  and  I hope  that 
we  shall  continue  to  carry  on  experimen- 
tation with  them. 

To  refer  to  one  study:  Mr.  Ramsey  re- 
ported in  his  talk  here  at  the  Convention 
that  he  found  no  significant  difference  in 
results  obtained  under  three  different 
forms  of  class  organization  and  concluded 
that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  was  the 
most  important  factor.  "Given  a good 
teacher,  other  factors  in  teaching  reading 
tend  to  pale  to  insignificance,”  said  he. 
And  this  makes  a lot  of  sense. 

Personally,  I believe  that  the  grade 
system  and  the  grading  system  will  dis- 
appear eventually,  but  why  do  we  have  to 
replace  them  with  any  other  one  system  all 
neatly  wrapped  up  in  a package  and  tied 
with  a silken  cord?  Does  it  have  to  he  all 
black  or  all  white?  In  the  transition  period 
while  we  are  working  our  way  out  of 
grades,  can’t  we  strive  for  greatly  increased 
flexibility  rather  than  trying  to  pour  class- 
room organization  into  any  one  labeled 
mold?  Can’t  we  somehow  have  a balance 
of  working,  individually  and  in  groups — 
lots  of  different  groups — as  skills,  attitudes 
and  interests  are  best  accommodated  with- 
out blueprinting  any  one  particular 
scheme?  This  may  be  too  idealistic,  but  it’s 
the  thought  I want  to  leave  with  you  in 
evaluating  classroom  organization. 

Meth^s.  Passing  on  to  methods  in  the 
grades,  three  departures  in  method  of 
teaching  reading  were  discussed.  Indi- 
vidualized instruction  was  the  topic  of  Dr. 
Groff’s  talk  and  it  v.^as  mentioned  in 
several  other  meetings.  This  method  seems 
to  be  gaining  in  acceptance  throughout  the 
country.  In  New  York  City,  for  example, 
a recent  survey  revealed  that  sixty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  588  elementary  schools 
were  using  the  individualized  plan  of 
teaching  reading.  The  Elementary  Divi- 
sion of  the  Public  Schor’s^  reported  their 
conclusion  resulting  f a survey  in  thi.s 
way: 

^Status  of  Individualised  Reading,  October  1, 
1961.  Division  of  Elementary  Schools,  Circular  E.  S. 
27,  Board  of  Education,  New  York. 
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"Whether  the  use  of  the  approach  will 
continue  to  increase  in  New  York  City 
schools  depends  on  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  the  children  using  the  approach, 
a factor  controlled  to  a large  degree  by  the 
qualify  of  the  supervision  given  Aose 
classes  in  which  the  individualized  read- 
ing approach  is  being  used." 

Probably  this  statement  is  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  other  school  officials 
who  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of  ’using 
the  method  over  a period  of  time.  Hie 
results  of  controlled  studies  are  contro- 
versial. Practically  all  of  the  teachers  who 
use  the  individu^ized  plan,  however,  are 
enthusiastic  about  it  and  they  claim  that 
pupils  read  more  books  than  formerly. 
Hie  method  is  promising  but  it  is  too  new 
for  us  to  have  accumulated  a large  body 
of  conclusive  evidence  concerning  it.  TiU 
then,  evaluation  is  incomplete. 

■p 

Hie  Language-Experience  Approadi  as 
wesented  by  Dr.  Allen  and  demonstrated 
by  Mr.  Halcomb  deserves  special  recogni- 
tion. For  many  years  we  have  talked  about 
the  desirability  of  teaching  reading  as  a 
part  of  an  integrated  language  arts  pro- 
gram. Hiis  is  the  approach  with  which 
some  of  the  teachers  in  San  Diego  County 
have  been  experimenting.  In  this  approach 
no  distinction  is  made  between  the  reading 
program  and  the  program  for  developing 
the  other  lan^age  skills.  Each  child  begins 
by  reading  his  own  stories  dictated  to  the 
teacher.'  As  soon  as  he  makes  "a  commit- 
ment," that  is,  expresses  his  desire  to  write 
his  own  stoty,  he  is  given  help  in  doing  so. 
From  this  time  on  he  reads  the  stories  that 
he  has  recorded  and  those  of  others.  Hie 
reading  of  personal  composition  is  im- 
ortant  throughout  the  primary  grades 
ut  pupils  also  read  many  books  for  inter- 
est ana  research  purposes. 

In  evaluating  this  approach  some  might 
raise  a question  similar  to  the  one  often 
raised  in  regard  to  the  individualized  plan 
which  is,  "Can  the  scope  and  sequence  of 
reading  skills  be  covere<3  adequately  when 
the  skill  development  program  is  left  to 
teachers?”  Data  in  regard  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  skillwise,  is  not  avail- 
able. I understand,  however,  that  such  data 
is  now  being  collected,  and  that  it  is 
promising. 

Hie  implications  of  linguistics  for  read- 


ing method  are  receiving  increasing 
attention. 

One  book  embodying  the  linguistic 
approach  to  reading  has  been  published. 
Unfortunat  ly,  in  the  speaker’s  opinion 
the  authors  of  this  book  used  the  wrong 
vehicle  for  conveying  their  research.  Hie 
format  and  the  content  of  the  pages  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  the  elaborate 
phonetic  primers  used  in  the  ISPO’s. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  future,  linguistic 
specialists  who  write  books  for  beginning 
reading  will  choose  a vehicle  to  convey 
their  findings  which  is  in  keeping  with  our 
knowledge  of  child  psychology  and  the 
results  of  research  in  reading  as  well  as 
research  in  the  areas  of  children’s  interests 
and  experiences. 

Dr.  Lefevre  in  his  discussion  and  sev- 
eral other  linguists  here  at  the  Conference 
stressed  tliat  children  should  first  be 
taught  to  read  and  write  the  same  lan- 
guage that  they  already  speak  and  imder- 
stand;  that  a functional  linguistic  grammar 
be  developed  and  taught  inductively,  as 
an  integral  part  of  all  language  activities 
in  order  that  there  may  be  maxinrmm 
reinforcement  of  skills.  Hiis  viewpoint,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  very  sound. 

Methods  of  utilizing  linguistic  theory 
in  teaching  reading  are  evolving.  Hiey 
haven’t  quite  jelled  yet,  but  much  thinking 
is  being  done  concerning  them.  We  need 
more  cooperative  discussion  and  research 
between  linguistic  specialists  and  reading 
^ecialists,  in  order  that  we  may  each  profit 
from  the  other’s  specialized  knowledge. 

Hie  basic  reader  approach  still  is  with- 
out a doubt  the  most  widely-used  approach 
in  American  schools.  Hiere  is  a trend  to 
increase  the  number  of  books  in  basal 
series,  particularly  at  the  first  grade  level 
where  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  seven 
or  eight  basic  books.  Hien  there  are  addi- 
tional language  books,  content  books,  en- 
riciiment  books  and  so  on — all  extending 
the  ba:k  vocabulary  and  skills.  Diagnostic 
tests  are  provided  and  Teachers’  Manuals 
are  filled  with  helpful  procedures  for  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  fast  and  slow  learners  as 
well  as  the  average  pupil.  Basic  reader 
programs  have  changed  greatly  in  recent 
years  and  all  for  the  good  They  probably 
have  changed  as  much  as'  they  have  dared 
to  change.  In  the’  future,  however,  we 
undoubtedly  shall  see  many  and  more 
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drastic  changes  in  basic  reading  material — 
changes  particularly  in  format  and  content, 
to  some  extent  in  method. 

Reading^  TrcBj^ at  the  Secondary 
Level 

Teaching  reading  in  high  school  is  one 
of  the  later  innovations  in  American  read- 
ing instruction,  and  at  the  moment  this 
practice  is  growing  in  volume  like  the 
proverbial  snowball.  As  a result  we  are 
suffering  with  many  growing  pains. 

Schools,  however,  within  their  own 
staffs,  guided  by  astute  administrators  are 
in  most  cases  meeting  their  own  problems, 
providing  for  their  own  secondary  reading 
instruction  in  their  own  way,  and  this  is 
how  it  should  be.  No  one  set  pattern  is 
appropriate  for  all  high  schools,  and  it  is 
good  that  individual  schools  are  working 
out  their  own  solutions.  To  help  them, 
generous  supplies  of  new  materials  are 
being  published  for  use  in  teaching  read- 
ing skills  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students.  In-service  courses  are  being  given 
to  teachers  in  all  high  school  subject 
areas,  colleges  and  imiversities  are  adding 
both  graduate  and  imdergraduate  teacher- 
training courses  in  high  school  reading. 
Conferences  such  as  this  one  feature  help- 
ful programs  dealing  with  secondary 
reading. 

While  most  of  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing is  done  by  English  teachers  or  reading 
specialists,  subject  matter  teachers  are  be- 
coming increasingly  interested.  They  are 
attending  reading  courses  in  substantial 
numbers  and  are  in  many  instances  at- 
tempting to  do  something  about  reading 
in  their  special  subject  areas.  We  need 
much  more  teadier-training  in  reading  at 
the  secondary  level,  however,  and  we  need 
much  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
subject  specialists.  But  on  the  whole 
growth  in  this  area  is  vigorous  and  healthy. 

Reading  at  College  and  Adult 

Levels  

The  teaching  of  reading  to  college 
freshmen  who  are  deficient  in  reading 
skills  is  of  course  becoming  a wide-spread 
practice  and  thousands  of  adults  in  life 
outside  of  college  are  attending  reading 
centers  throughout  the  country. 


A great  variety  of  methods,  materials 
and  gadgets  are  used  for  instructional  pur- 
poses. One  generalization,  however,  seems 
to  emerge  from  all  reading  improvement 
attempts  regardless  of  method  or  medium: 
Participants  in  the  courses  do  increase 
in  speed,  and  often  in  comprehension,  but 
almost  always  it  seems  there  is  an  increase 
in  speed  without  reducing  comprehension. 

Another  generalization  might  be  men- 
tioned: This  one  was  drawn  by  Dr. 
Traxler*  as  a result  of  his  most  recent 
summary  of  research  in  reading.  His  gen- 
eralization is;  "No  greater  improvement 
in  either  speed  or  comprehension  can  be 
obtained  through  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  than  can  be  secured  with  more 
informal  procedures.” 

The  two  generalizations  just  stated 
seem  to  have  clear-cut  basis  of  evidence. 

Our  research  of  adult  reading,  however, 
is  direly  in  need  of  improvement.  The 
design  of  most  of  the  studies  reported  is 
one  in  which  nothing  more  is  done  than 
to  give  parallel  forms  of  a test  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  a course.  Rarely  is 
a control  group  used. 

Furthermore,  the  factors  measured  by 
research  in  adult  reading  have  been 
limited.  Studies  have  dealt  predominantly 
with  initial  and  final  measures  of  speed, 
comprehension  and  eye  movements  as 
affected  by  different  teaching  procedures, 
instruments  and  materials.  This  research 
should  be  extended  to  include  studies  of 
flexibility  of  speed,  transfer  to  various  sub- 
ject areas  and  retention  of  improved  skills. 

There  appears  to  be  need  also  for  im- 
provement in  the  instruction  itself.  Dever- 
ell,®  for  example,  after  surveying  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  courses  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  teachers  of  freshmen  read- 
ing programs  should  augment  their  train- 
ing by  teaching  vocabulary,  organization  of 
reading,  study  procedures,  critical  reading 
and  probably  visual  perception.  Mayhew 
and  Weaver®  conducted  four  studies  with 
college  freshmen  and  from  the  results  they 


^Arthur  E.  Traxler  and  Ann  Tungleblut,  Research 
in  Reading  During  Another  Four  Years,  Educational 
Records  Bureau,  New  York,  1960» 

«A.  F.  Deverell,  “Are  Reading  Improvement 
Courses  at  the  University  Level  Justified?**  Invita- 
tional Conference  on  Educational  Research,  The 
Canadian  Educational  Association,  Saskatoon  (Sep- 
tember 15-16),  1959,  pp.  19-27. 

®Jcan  3.  Mayhew  a«d  Carl  H.  Weaver,  “Four^ 
Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  Improvement  at  the  * 
Collpcre  Level***  Journal  of  Developmental  Reading, 

3 (Winter,  1960),  pp,  75-83. 
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concluded  that  . . the  most  effective 
techniques  have  not  yet  been  established.” 

So  there  are  still  maay  challenges  in  this 
area. 

Clinical  Activities 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  trends  at 
specific  levels,  we  shall  consider  aspects  of 
reading  that  cut  across  all  levels.  Clinical 
activities  is  one  of  these.  Clinicians  con- 
tinue to  be  active  in  their  searches  for 
causes  of  reading  disability,  new  tech- 
niques of  diagnosis,  and  or  treatment. 

Dr.  Robinson  in  his  talk  mentioned 
tliat  there  was  a trend  toward  making  use 
of  diagnosis  in  practical  school  situations, 
tie  also  mentioned  especially  a trend 
toward  greater  depth  in  analyzing  test 
results,  and  varied  approaches  toward 
better  diagnosis  of  brain  damage.  In  the 
psychological  and  neurological  section, 
early  identification  of  potential  retarded 
readers  and  prevention  was  urged.  These 
are  a few  of  the  evidences  that  lead  us  to 
believe  that  progress  is  being  made  in 
diagnosis. 

Biochemistry,  blood  tests,  medication 
were  also  mentioned  in  some  of  the  talks. 
Experimentation  has  not  proceeded  far 
enough,  however,  so  that  diagnosis  or 
remedies  of  these  types  have  only  general 
applications. 

As  for  teaching  techniques,  either 
clinicians  are  not  doing  much  in  the  way 
of  developing  new  procedures  or  else  such 
techniques  are  not  being  reported.  Much 
greater  value  could  be  derived  from  re- 
ports if  writers  would  describe  their 
teaching  procedures  more  specifically. 

The  clinic  as  a whole  is  a very  significant 
development  in  American  reading  instruc- 
tion. Its  value  is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  public  school  systems  throughout  the 
country  are  adding  clinics  and  clinicians  to 
their  reading  improvement  facilities  and 
Staffs.  Before  too  long,  social  agencies, 
industry  and  business  may  sponsor  reading 
clinics  in  their  respective  organizations. 

Our  reading  clinics  of  the  future  may 
serve  more  individuals  at  both  age 
extremes — older  people  who  wish  to  im- 
prove their  reading  ability,  and  younger 
children  whose  parents  want  to  find  out  of 
they  can  take  reading  instruction  safely, 
and  if  not  what  can  be  done  .to  ensure 


reading  success  when  instruction  begins. 

In  evaluating  clinics  I have  one  strong 
suggestion  for  improvement,  particularly 
in  cases  of  clinics  operating  in  departments 
or  schools  of  education.  Most  clinicians  in 
such  situations  should  raise  their  services 
to  a higher  level.  Instead  of  devoting 
practically  all  of  their  talents,  knowledge 
and  time  to  diagnosing  and  teaching  a few 
retarded  reading  cases,  they  should  en- 
vision their  major  fimctions  as  those  of 
demonstration  and  research;  demonstrat- 
ing diagnostic  techniques  and  procedures 
not  only  to  teachers  in  training  but  to 
teachers  in  the  public  schools;  conducting 
research  to  add  to  our  information  more 
about  causes  of  difficulty  and  more  effec- 
tive treatment  procedures.  These  grass- 
roots contributions  of  clinics  should  be 
nurtured  and  expanded. 

The  Teaching  of  Literature 

I was  pleased,  indeed,  that  the  teaching 
of  literature  was  discussed  in  several  of 
our  section  meetings.  Appreciation  of  and 
taste  in  literature  should  receive  much 
more  attention  in  our  schools,  and  I’m 
speaking  particularly  of  elementary 
schools. 

Results  from  studies  indicate  that  we 
have  a big  job  ahead  in  developing  whole- 
some interests  and  discriminating  tastes  in 
reading  literature,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary skills.  As  Dr.  Hartley  said  . . . "read- 
ing literature  requires  particular  skills  and 
tediniques  that  must  be  learned.”  "We 
need  to  give  more  attention  to  these 
particular  skills  and  techniques. 

While  we  have  made  tremendous  strides 
in  the  last  decade  in  increasing  the  amount 
of  voluntary  reading  which  children  do, 
we  haven’t  done  so  well  in  regard  to  what 
they  read.  Our  next  big  frontier  is  that  of 
developing  more  discriminating  tastes  in 
literature. 

Automated  Teaching  of  Reading 

There  are  several  influences  in  our 
present  civilization  which  are  presaging 
wider  use  of  automated  facilities  for 
teaching  reading:  the  population  explo- 
sion, me  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  the 
technological  revolution.  In  the  midst  of 
this  jet-propelled  technological  age  it  is 
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but  natural  that  many  are  turning  to 
automation  as  a solution  to  our  teaching, 
problems  in  reading. 

Television  is  being  used  in  some  schools 
for  teaching  reading,  but  the  classroom 
use  of  TV  for  reading  instruction  has  not 
expanded  as  rapidly  as  some  people  had 
anticipated.  A rather  new  development  is 
that  some  local  commercial  broadcasting 
systems  are  giving  instruction  in  reading, 
and  national  systems  may  soon  do  so. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  recent  ex- 
pansion of  TV  insofar  as  its  service  to 
reading  instruction  is  concerned  is  its  use 
in  giving  teacher-training  courses.  We 
have  reports  of  professors  using  TV  in 
college  reading  courses  for  teadiers  and 
several  reports  of  cities  using  this  medium 
for  in-service  training  of  teachers. 

As  one  example  of  this  practice:  Fifteen 
sessions  of  TV  instruction  on  methods  of 
teaching  reading  were  given  to  a group  of 
5,868  teachers  this  year  in  New  York  City. 
In  a preliminary  report  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  TV  course  it  was  stated  that  nine- 
teen out  of  every  twenty  of  the  5,868 
enrollees  report  that  taking  tlie  course  im- 
proved their  teaching  of  reading. 

In  city  school  systems  where  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  to  be  reached  is  extremely 
large  perhaps  a TV  course  is  the  most 
expeditious  medium  for  reaching  the 
masses  simultaneously  with  reading  assist- 
ance. In  the  case  of  college  courses  in 
teacher-training,  TV  permits  the  instructor 
to  demonstrate  teachers  and  children  at 
work  applying  the  methods  discussed  in 
his  lectures,  and  this  is  a real  advantage. 
TV  has  a great  deal  of  promise,  for  use  in 
this  capacity. 

Films  and  film  strips  are  being  de- 
veloped for  use  in  teaching  reading.  Some 
of  the  basic  series  of  readers  have  de- 
veloped film  strips  to  accompany  early 
readers  in  their  series.  A series  of  beau- 
tifully colored  films  has  been  developed 
by  Bamman  and  Dawson'^  on  the  well- 
chosen  and  significant  aspects  of  reading. 
Coronet  Films  has  a series  on  “Reading 
Improvement,”  and  there  are  others.  We 
probably  shall  see  many  additional  film 
developments  in  reading  in  the  future. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  the  teaching 

"Henry  A,  Bamman  and  Mildred  Dawson,  Path- 
7vays  to  Reading,  C-B  Educali  o:\a1  Films,  San 
Francisco. 


machine  that  is  claiming  the  spot-light  in 
automated  teaching,  and  you  heard  about 
this  from  Dr.  Komoski. 

Reading,  however,  is  one  of  the  last  of 
the  subjects  to  yield  to  the  teaching 
machine.  Some  reading  frames  have  been 
developed,  however,  and  many  more  are 
on  the  way. 

In  evaluating  the  use  of  the  teaching 
machine  in  teaching  reading  we  need  to 
recognize  that  the  machine  makes  its  best 
contribution  to  learnings  that  have  to  be 
fixed,  facts  that  have  to  be  memorized, 
processes  that  have  to  be  made  automatic. 
The  reading  frames  for  working  with  text 
which  I have  seen  have  used  objective 
response-type  exercises  which  on  the  whole 
check  literal  comprehension.  More  im- 
portant, however,  than  literal  comprehen- 
sion are  the  processes  of  interpretation 
and  critical  reading.  These  processes  do 
not  always  result  in  one  exact  answer.  It 
would  seem  that  the  maximum  growth  in 
interpretation  and  critical  reading  would 
result  only  in  situations  in  which  the 
teacher  stimulates  thinking,  with  guiding 
questions,  remarks  and  responses  and  in 
which  there  is  interaction  of  the  blinking 
amongst  a group  of  students. 

The  development  of  interest  in  reading 
widely  and  growth  in  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion are  facets  of  reading  that  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  routine  practice  and  objec- 
tive testing.  Better  ^eave  these  growths  to 
a stimulating,  artistic  teacher. 

The  teaching  machine  may  be  used  to 
give  practice  on  certain  aspects  of  reading, 
but  certainly  it  would  be  quite  improvident 
to  think  that  we  could  hand  over  the 
major  responsibility  for  reading  instruc- 
tion to  a teaching  machine,  and  proponents 
of  teaching  madiines  do  not  expect  this 
to  be  done. 

Some  Answers  fo  the  Criticisms  of 
American  Reading  Instruction 

A few  years  back  we  suffered  from  a 
minor  “Flesch”  wound.  Now  we  are  being 
stabbed  all  over ! 

The  attacks  of  the  critics  seem  to  spring 
from  two  basic  assumptions:  (1)  that  the 
children  of  America  are  not  reading  as 
well  now  as  in  former  times;  (2)  that  the 
reason  for  the  lowered  achievement  is  that 
the  schools  are  teaching  exclusively  by  the 
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word  method,  which  some  of  them  have 
dubbed  "the  cancer  of  configuration." 
They  are  crusading  for  the  return  of 
phonics  to  the  schools  as  the  only  way  in 
which  literacy  in  future  America  can  be 
ensured. 

First,  I should  like  to  discuss  the  v/ord- 
method  versus  phonics  controversy.  Both 
word  method  and  phonics  have  had 
peripatetic  existences  in  American  history. 
First  one  is  in  and  the  other  is  out  and 
vice  versa.  This  Is  an  old,  old  story. 

For  the  first  175  years  of  our  history 
children  learned  to  read  without  Ae 
benefit  either  of  word  method  or  phonics. 
Then  after  the  Revolution  phonics  entered 
the  scene.  Noah  Webster  was  concerned 
about  unifying  the  various  languages 
spoken  in  America.  He  analyzed  the  Eng- 
lish language  into  sound  elements,  pre- 
pared his  Blue-Back  Speller  based  on  these 
elements  and  launched  it  in  the  schools. 
His  assumption  was  that  if  all  children 
learned  to  sound  the  letters,  all  of  them 
would  pronounce  words  in  the  same  way. 

Webster’s  phonic  method  waS  used  for 
several  years,  then  around  1840  our  edu- 
cators came  back  from  visits  to  Pnissia, 
telling  how  instructors  were  initiating 
children  into  reading  by  teaching  them 
whole  words.  Soon  after,  readers  based  on 
the  word  method  appeared  and  this 
method  was  widely  used  until  about  1890. 
This  is  the  only  period  in  American 
history  in  which  educators  and  authors  of 
readers  have  advocated  the  word  method 
as  the  sole  method  of  teaching  word 
recognition. 

About  1890  complaints  arose  similar  to 
the  ones  that  we  hear  now.  Children 
weren’t  reading  well  and  it  was  all  blamed 
on  the  word  method.  A sharp  reversal  of 
practice  followed.  Elaborate  phonic  sys- 
tems were  evolved  and  new  readers  were 
published  in  which  children  were  started 
out  in  first  grade  memorizing  letter  sounds, 
and  the  most  of  the  reading  time  in  the 
first  grade  was  devoted  to  drill  on  phonic 
elements.  This  appears  to  be  the  sort  of 
thing  that  our  critics  want  us  to  return  to. 

The  extreme  emphasis  on  phonics  in 
beginning  reading  and  throughout  first 
grade  characterized  the  most  widely-used 
method  up  until  about  1920.  Then  we 
departed  from  phonics  again.  The  scientific 
movement  in  education  emerged  between 


1910  and  1920.  Standardized  reading  tests 
appeared  for  the  first  time.  As  a re^t  of 
administering  these  tests  in  school  sys- 
tems school  people  were  appalled  to  dis- 
cover the  extremely  large  number  of  chil- 
dren who  were  not  reading  well,  or  often 
not  at  all.  Those  pupils  that  were  reading 
were  simply  railing  words  and  dldn  t 
know  what  they  were  readmg  about.  Now 
extreme  emphasis  on  phonics  was  blamed. 
Silent  reading  with  emphasis  on  meanings 
came  in  and  phonics  was  practically  aban- 
doned for  about  fifteen  years.  If  this  were 
the  period  in  which  the  aides  say  we  were 
not  teaching  phonics  they  would  be  right. 
But  this  period  has  long  since  b^ 
dimmed  in  the  annals  of  history. 

About  1935  schools  again  became 
deeply  concerned  about  the  numbers  of 
chUdren  who  were  not  learning  to  read, 
they  re-examined  phonics,  and  some  in- 
vestigators carried  on  studies  revealmg 
that  the  study  of  phonics  w.as  effective. 
Phonics  began  to  come  back  gradually  ^d 
it  has  been  coming  back  ever  since.  During 
Ae  last  ten  years  phonics  has  been  taught 
more  generally  and  more  extensively  than 
at  any  time  since  the  early  1900’s.  Basic 
reader  systems  of  today  provide  a phonics 
program  embracing  all  important  phonic 
elements  contained  in  Weoster’s  original 
analysis  of  the  English  language.  And  all 
reading  series  advocate  the  teaching  of 
phonics  from  first  grade  through  sixffi,  as 
well  as  stressing  offier  word-attack  skills. 
Dr.  Barclay*  reported  as  a part  of  the 
Columbia-Qmegie  Study  that  teachers 
diroughout  the  country  believed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  tea^ng  of  phonics, 
and  in  addition  they  taught  other  methods 
of  word  attack.  Dr.  Maty  Austin*  in  her 
preliminary  report  of  the  Harvard-Carne- 
gie  Study  stated  that  she  found  no  sdiool 
system  which  omitted  phonics;  and  that 
all  except  one  mixed  phonics  with  other 
word  attack  skills  as  recommended  by 
most  authorities. 

One  of  the  chief  differences  between 
the  phonics  of  the  early  1900’s  and  the 
present  phonics  is  that  the  phonics  of 
yesteryear  was  taught  in  one  large  dose  in 

•Alvin  Barclay*  Report  given  at  “A  Policrv  Con- 
ference on  Reading’*  Chaired  by  James  Conant, 
New  York!  September  21,  22,  1961* 

•Mary  Austin*  “Harvard-Camegie  Study — ^A  Pre- 
liminary Report  given  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  International  Reading  Association, 
San  Francisco,  May  4,  1962. 
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beginning  first  grade,  while  the  present 
practice  is  to  start  children  out  reading 
experience  stories  and  to  delay  the  teach- 
ing of  phonics  in  first  grade  until  such 
time  as  initial  interest  in  reading,  attitude 
toward  reading  for  meanings,  and  founda- 
tions of  desirable  eye-movements  are 
established.  Then  phonics  is  taught  in  the 
first  grade  and  throughout  all  of  the  other 
elementary  grades.  Phonics,  however,  is 
not  generally  used  exclusively  as  a method 
of  attack,  llie  word  recognition  program 
is  strengthened  by  teaching  the  use  of 
context  dues,  stractural  analysis  and 
dictionary  skills,  as  well  as  phonics. 

So  in  response  to  the  criticisms  dealing 
with  phonics  versus  word  method  we  can 
say: 

1.  The  pure  word  method  probably  does 
not  exist  in  any  school  in  the  country 
today. 

2.  The  type  of  phonic  teaching  which 
the  critics  are  urging  was  abandoned  in 
our  sdiools  some  forty  years  ago  because 
such  large  numbers  of  Aildren  were  not 
learning  to  read. 

3.  Phonics  is  taught  today  not  only  in 
first  grade  but  in  all  six  of  the  elementary 
grades. 

So  much  for  phonics  versus  word 
metliod. 

Now  what  about  the  “crisis  in  reading” 
that  the  critics  are  talking  about?  Is  it  true 
that  reading  instraction  is  degenerating  in 
its  effectiveness?  Several  comparative 
studies  have  been  made  which  are  favor- 
able to  present-day  results.  Worcester  and 
Kline'®  compared  test  scores  of  1921  with 
those  of  1947  in  Nebraska;  Miller  and 
Lanton"  compared  scores  of  1934  with 
those  of  1954  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and 
Gates'^  compared  scores  of  1937  with 
those  of  1957  derived  from  representative 
groups  throughout  the  United  States.  All 
of  these  investigators  found  gains  in  the 
scores  of  youngsters  taught  at  the  later 
date. 

“What  about  all  these  remedial  cases 
you  hear  about  today?”  is  a question  fre- 

’®D.  A.  Worcester  and  Anna  Kline.  Reading 
Achievement  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  University  of 
Nebraska  Teachers  College,  Lincoln,  Nebraska:  1947. 

«Vera  V.  Miller  and  Wendell  ,C.  Lanton,  “Read- 
ing Achievement  of  School  Children  — Then  and 
Now.”  Elementary  English,  33  (February,  19S6), 

*'^i*Arthur  I.  Gates,  Reading  Attainment  in  Elrmcn- 
tary  ScJwoIs:  1957  and  1937,  New  York:  Teacher 
College  Bureau  of  Publications,  1961. 


quently  asked,  and  it  is  usually  followed 
with  a statement  something  like  this:  “I 
never  heard  about  remedial  cases  when  I 
was  in  school,”  and  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a sort  of  barb  because  we  have  so  many 
remedial  cases  at  present. 

Let  me  answer  this  miestion  with  an 
example  from  the  field  of  medicine.  I was 
in  the  home  of  a physician  a few  evenings 
ago  and  I repeated  to  him  a question 
which  I recently  had  heard  an  elderly 
gentleman  ask.  The  question  was,  “Is  this 
heart  attack  malady  something  new?  I 
never  heard  about  it  when  I was  a boy.” 

“Of  course  he  didn’t  hear  about  heart 
attacks  because  doctors  didn’t  know  any- 
thing about  them,”  i^as  the  reply,  “They 
knew  about  other  kinds  of  heart  trouble 
but  not  the  heart  attacks  you  hear  about 
today.” 

*11100  my  physician  friend  went  on  to 
explain  that  for  many  years  this  affliction 
was  treated  as  acute  indigestion.  When 
individuals  had  what  is  now  commonly 
known  as  a heart  attack  they  were  given 
medicine  for  stomach  trouble,  and  hun- 
dreds were  dying  with  what  was  mis- 
takenly called  “acute  indigestion.”  It  was 
not  until  the  early  nineteen  hundreds  that 
Dr.  James  Herri(i:  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege wrote  his  classic  work  on  coronary 
thrombosis,  which  is  a clot  in  a coronary 
artery.  Dr.  Herrick  delineated  the  affliction 
and  its  symptoms  so  clearly  that  the 
average  clinician  was  then  able  to  identify 
it,  understand  it  and  treat  it.  With  the 
identification  of  the  trouble  and  all  the 
research  that  accompanied  it  the  public 
became  conscious  of  this  malady  and  now 
we  never  hear  of  “acute  indigestion”  but 
we  continuously  hear  of  “heart  attacks,”^ 
I’m  sure  you  sensed  my  intended 
analogy  long  before  the  heart  attack  story 
was  finished.  Just  let  me  say  briefly  that 
the  science  of  remedial  reading  also  has- 
developed  tremendously  in  recent  years. 
We  now  know  how  to  identify  remedial 
readers,  and  we  have  developed  ways  of 
diagnosing  and  treating  them.  And  along 
with  these  developments  the  term  "re- 
medial readers”  has  become  as  common  as 
“heart  attacks.”  'The  layman  often  jumps 
to  the  conclusion  that  since  he  has  only 
heard  about  remedial  readers  in  fairly 
recent  years,  that  we  didn’t  have  them  in 
the  good  ( ?)  old  days. 
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Another  point:  not  all  remedial  cases 
are  word  recognition  cases  and  it  follows 
that  inability  to  use  phonics  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  sine  qua  non  at  the  root  of  all 
reading  disability.  As  we  all  know  reading 
deficiency  may  be  due  to  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, brain  damage,  neurological  defects, 
physical  diseases,  language  handicaps,  lack 
of  experiential  ba^ground,  emotional 
disturbances,  and  so  on.  How  naive  the 
critics  are  in  claiming  that  all  reading  dis- 
ability is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  don’t 
start  children  out  sounding  letters  im- 
mediately upon  entrance  in  the  first  grade! 

Now  let’s  examine  some  figures:  our 
critics  claim  variously  that  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  of  the  children  in  the 
United  States  are  behind  in  reading 
achievement  and  that  at  least  thirty-five 
per  cent  are  seriously  retarded  in  reading. 
I don’t  know  from  what  sources  these 
figures  are  derived.  I have  reviewed  many 
studies  of  the  incidence  of  reading  dis- 
abili^  and  I can’t  find  studies  which  show 
so  high  an  incidence  as  the  critics  claim. 

I have  turned  to  two  of  the  most  reliable 
sources  I know  of  for  their  latest  figures. 
'The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 
lish recently  reported  that  there  are  nearly 
4,000,000  pupils  in  elementary  schools 
having  reading  disabilities.  The  Office  of 
Education  in  Washington  states  that  its 
latest  figures  on  elementary  enrollments  as 
a whole  was  a projected  enrollment  of 
24,686,000  children  in  elementary  grades 
for  the  fall  of  1961.  The  4,000,000  read- 
ing disability  pupils  would  constitute  six- 
teen per  cent  of  the  total.  We  regret  of 
course  that  the  per  cent  is  this  high  and 
we  must  work  vigorously  to  reduce  it.  ’The 
important  point  that  I want  to  make,  how- 
ever, is  that  sixteen  per  cent  is  far  below 
the  number  estimated  by  our  critics. 

Going  backward  for  a moment,  we  find 
in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion^® published  in  1925  tfiis  report: 
"Statistical  studies  make  it  evident  that 
something  over  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
children  (tested  in  1924)  are  educa- 
tionally retarded.”  If  they  were  "educa- 
tionally retarded”  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  they  weren’t  reading  well.  Thirty-five 

^Twenty-fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Bloominjiton,  Illinois: 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  1925,  p*  22. 


per  cent  in  1924  is  a pretty  large  number. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  these 
"educationally  retarded”  children  in  1924 
were  children,  on  the  whole,  in  the  "crop” 
that  had  received  reading  instruction 
with  the  start-the-first-day-on-phonics-drill 
method  used  so  widely  between  1910  and 
1920. 

And  while  referring  to  the  effect  of  this 
extreme  emphasis  on  the  old  type  of 
phonics,  might  we  pose  this  question:  If 
this  emphasis  on  phonics  was  such  a good 
method  why  are  hundreds  of  men  forty- 
fivish  and,  fiftyish  flocking  back  to  reading 
centers  now  to  learn  how  to  read  better? 
'They,  too,  were  taught  by  the  beginning 
first-grade  isolated  drill  phonics  method. 

Now  for  the  illiterates:  in  consideration 
of  the  imaginary  illiterates  of  tomorrow 
let’s  take  a quick  look  at  the  real  illiterates 
of  today.  President  Kennedy,  as  you  know, 
is  initiating  a drive  to  wipe  out  illiteracy. 
’The  1950  census  showed  that  there  were 
about  9,500,000  functionally  illiterate 
adults  in  our  country.  Kennedy’s  special 
educational  census  in  1959  showed  that 
the  number  of  functional  illiterates  had 
dropped  to  7,800,000.  So  it  appears  that 
without  any  special  attention  the  number 
of  illiterates  declined  by  about  2,000,000 
or  twenty-two  per  cent  in  nine  years.  This 
does  not  substantiate  the  dismal  prediction 
that  nearly  all  of  our  population  will  be 
wallowing  in  the  abysmal  quagmire  of 
illiteracy  in  the  years  ahead. 

So  it  seems  we  have  been  making  pro- 
gress during  the  last  several  years — ^much 
more  progress  than  our  critics  have  been 
giving  us  credit  for.  We  must  not  fail  to 
recognize,  however,  that  we  do  need  to 
make  even  greater  improvement  in  the 
future.  According  to  Dr.  Austin’s  "Pre- 
liminary Report  of  the  Harvard-Carnegie 
Study,”  the  teaching  of  reading  in  our 
schools  is  mediocre.  (Let  me  hasten  to 
add  that  the  findings  indicate  that  this 
mediocrity  is  not  due  to  lack  of  effective 
methods  available;  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  teachers  are  not  making  use  of 
methods  recommended  by  authorities.) 
'The  chief  recommendation  in  Dr.  Austin’s 
report  is  that  teacher-training  in  reading 
should  be  extended  and  improved  both  in 
the  offerings  of  colleges  and  in  in-service 
courses  of  school  systems.  I am  sure  that 
this  recommendation  is  sound  and  urgent. 
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The  research  reports  presented  in  this 
program  were  stimulating  and  constructive 
but  nearly  all  of  them  ended  with,  "We 
need  further  research  on  this  aspect  of 
reading.”  And  we  do  need  furmer  re- 
search, much  more  of  it  on  all  aspects  of 
reading,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
perceptual  processes  used  in  reading. 

We  in  the  field  of  reading  know  that 
the  old  method  of  teaching  phonics  broke 
down,  and  most  of  us  are  not  in  favor 
of  returning  to  a discarded  practice.  What 
we  should  be  concerned  wim  is  the  whole 
area  of  perception.  The  public  in  its  laity 
talks  about  phonics  because  phonics  is  an 
easily  identifiable  concept.  Phonics  is  but 
one  aspect  of  the  total  perceptual  process 
used  in  readmg.  We  need  desperately  to 
find  out  more  about  perceptual  processes 
both  auditory  and  visual.  We  need  defini- 
tive and  convincing  research  in  regard  to 
different  units  of  recognition  — their 
length,  timing,  sequence  and  their  effects 
on  reading  ability;  we  need  new  tools  for 
diagnosing  perceptual  ability  in  its  many 
facets — not  just  in  regard  to  matching 
pictures  and  recognizing  letter  sounds;  we 
need  to  create  new  methods  and  devise 
new  materials  for  use  in  developing  differ- 
ent aspects  of  perception.  The  perceptual 
process  is  a frontier — an  inmortant  and 
urgent  frontier  for  our  professional  ex- 
ploration. Let’s  raise  our  sights  above  the 
outworn  topic  of  phonics  versus  word 
method  and  delve  deeply  into  the  whole 
area  of  perception  in  search  of  better  ways 
to  teach  word  recognition. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations, 
we  need  also  to  put  more  effort,  more 
concentrated,  inspired,  dedicated  effort 
into  the  teaching  of  reading  and  into  the 
learning  of  reading.  In  almost  every  public 
address  given  by  U.  S.  Commissioner 
McMurrin,  he  urges  “more  vigorous” 
education. 

Because  of  the  competition  which 
threatens  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
leaders  in  all  aspects  of  our  society  are 
pushing  production  to  new  high  levels.  I 
wonder  if  we,  as  teachers  of  reading,  have 
really  meshed  ourselves  in  with  the  pace 
of  America’s  stepped-up  endeavors?  More 
specifically,  are  we  in  the  fieid  of  reading 
working  hard  enough  at  the  job  of  teach- 
ing this  skill  that  is  the  very  key  to  all 
other  educational  achievement?  And  are 


we  holding  our  pupils  up  to  the  high 
standards  of  which  they  are  capable? 

Superintendent  Paul  McDonald  of 
South  Williamstown,  Massachusetts  said: 

“We  are  a wealthy  country  and  we  pro- 
vide wonderful  things  for  our  children, 
but  although  we  have  built  our  wealth  by 
hard  work  and  sacrifice,  we  are  often  too 
reluctant  to  ask  our  children  to  do  the 
same.  . . . We  should  perhaps  take  a look 
at  ourselves  to  see  if  we  have  the  courage 
to  hold  our  children  to  high  standards  of 
performance.”  This  is  a serious  and  a 
provocative  thought. 

In  addition  to  nolding  pupils  to  higher 
standards,  however,  we  need  to  encourage 
them  to  do  the  work  that  is  necessary  to 
achieve  these  standards.  Agricultural 
scientists  have  found  that  a baby  chick 
must  make  five  hundred  pecks  to  get  out 
of  its  shell  in  order  to  be  strong  enough 
physically  to  endure  the  rigors  of  die 
outside  world.  Sometimes  a kind  farm 
woman  feels  sorry  for  the  little  thing  and 
opens  up  the  shell  so  the  chick  can  emerge. 
'Die  chick  being  immature  physically  either 
dies  or  lives  on  as  a weak  chicken.  Let’s 
make  sure  that  the  pupils  in  our  care  make 
their  five  hundred  pecks,  whether  it  be  in 
ohonics  or  whatever,  in  order  that  they 
. ay  emerge  as  strong  readers. 

And  let  us  make  sure  that  we,  ourselves, 
make  the  five  hundred  pecks  that  are  neces- 
sary in  getting  reading  results.  Most  of  us 
need  to  work  harder,  to  put  more  of  our- 
selves into  the  job,  to  teach  reading  more 
vi^rously. 

Now  what  about  our  immediate  adjust- 
ments in  methods?  Are  we  going  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  critics  or  not?  It  is  said  that 
the  psychoanalysts  have  developed  a new 
version  of  the  story  of  “The  Ugly  Duck- 
ling.” According  to  their  version  the 
duckling  never  finds  out  that  he  is  a swan. 
He  simply  imdergoes  analysis  and  adjusts. 

We,  like  the  ugly  duckling,  are  troubled 
now  because  other  birds  are  pecking  at  us. 
We  certainly  are  undergoing  analysis, 
analysis  by  people  not  trained  in  our  field 
of  specialization,  by  people  who  either  are 
uninformed  or  misinformed  concerning 
the  history  of  reading,  the  research  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  field,  our  present 
practices,  and  our  plans  for  future 
research. 

I think  we  should  be  more  voluble  in 
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acquainting  the  public  with  facts  about 
the  word  method  and  the  phonic  method 
and  about  all  of  the  other  skills  needed  in 
well-rounded  reading  competency;  about 
the  results  of  research  and  the  efforts  of 
the  people  in  their  own  schools  and  every- 
where who  are  striving  to  improve  read- 
ing. Let  us  give  this  information  through 
such  mediums  as  letters  or  articles  to  local 
papers,  talks  to  the  meetings  of  Lion  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs  and  other  community  agen- 
cies, and  certainly  talks  at  our  parent- 
teacher  meetings.  We,  the  school  people, 
have  an  opportunity  ffiat  no  other  agency 
has — the  opportunity  of  working  in  close 
contact  witn  practically  all  parents  of 
school-age  children  in  the  nation.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  this  opportunity  and 
acquaint  the  public  with  the  facts. 

In  addition  to  giving  information  I 
would  hope  that  somehow  we  could  instill 
within  all  parents  the  concept  that  the 
way  in  which  they  could  make  the  greatest 
contribution  to  reading  improvement  is  to 
give  their  whole-hearted  loyalty  and  sup- 
port to  the  public  schools  and  the  per- 
sonnel who  are  now  dealing  with  their 
children.  Loyalty  would  raise  the  morale 
of  administrators  and  teachers  who  are 
responsible  for  reading  instruction.  Finan- 
cial support  would  enable  us  to  pay 
salaries  that  would  attract  highly-trained 
individuals  in  sufficient  numbers  to  staff 
our  classrooms  adequately;  it  would  enable 
us  to  place  libraries  in  all  elementary 
schools;  it  would  ensure  an  abundant 
• supply  of  reading  materials  in  classrooms; 
it  would  enable  us  to  do  more  research  in 
reading.  All  of  these  things  are  needed  in 
developing  greater  reading  competency. 

Yes,  the  public  could  make  a tremen- 
dous contribution  to  reading  improvement 
if  they  would  more  vigorously  direct  their 
loyalty  and  support  toward  these  larger 
goals. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  making 
adjustments,  of  course,  probably  more 
during  the  next  ten  years  than  we  have 
previously  made  in  the  whole  history  of 
reading  instruction.  We  are  open-minded 
people;  we  are  flexible  in  making  change, 
we  are  willing  to  retool  if  research  shows 
us  that  it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  I am  con- 
fident that  we  shall  make  many  salutary 
changes  in  the  future  not  as  a result  of 
layman  pressure,  but  as  a result  of  sound 


and  convincing  research  conducted  in  our 

own  field.  ^ 

My  final  evaluation  of  American  rear  - 
ing instruction  is  that  in  terms  of  new 
techniques,  new  materials,  and  of  statii- 
tical  data  we  have  made  excellent  progre* 
during  the  last  two  decades.  We  have  n> 
occasion  for  chagrin.  We  should  be  prouc , 
very  proud,  of  our  accomplishments! 
i So  let  us  push  forward  vigorously, 
much  more  vigorously  than  ever  before; 
provide  and  participate  in  more  and  better 
teacher-training;  keep  our  minds  open  and 
unprejudiced;  change  when  experimenta- 
tion justifies  change;  let  us  maintain 
unequivocally  our  professional  integrity; 
and  continue  to  dedicate  our  specialized 
knowledge,  our  efforts,  our  aspirations  to 
the  improvement  of  American  reading 
instraction. 


\ 
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SEQUENCE  ill  DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING  WITH  BASAL  MATERIALS 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Building  a Developmental 
Reading  Program 

Florence  Sperling 

Perhaps  in  no  other  area  of  the  cur- 
riculum has  more  been  accom{)lished 
in  evaluation  and  res^rch  than  in  the 
area  of  reading  instruction.  With  concern 
for  the  kind  of  reader  who  will  be  a 
mature  reader  in  the  1980’s,  today’s  teach- 
ers are  forced  to  consider  all  facets  of 
learning,  taking  the  best  from  the  old 
and  incorporating  much  of  the  new.  How 
this  is  done  will  depend  upon  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  school  system  where  the  teacher 

works.  , 

As  the  result  of  a recent  study,  The 
First  R,”  sponsored  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  under 
the  direction  of  Mary  C.  Austin,  recomr 
mendations  were  made  to  imbue  teachers^ 
Iwith  a philosophy  of  teaching  reading 
lappropriate  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Tire 
Iforty-uve  recommendations  made  in  this, 
study  are,  in  part,  concerns  of  all  devel- 
opmental programs.  They  give  the  what, 
when,  and  how  for  program  planners 
•what  constitutes  a good  program,  when 
pupils  are  ready  to  profit  from  direct  in- 
struction for  the  maintenance  and  refine- 
ment of  skills  and  literary  appreciation, 
ind  the  how  of  teacher  performance. 

Developmental  reading,  developed  over 
^re  past  decade,  tends  to  incorporate 
lound  principles  from  both  the  traaition- 
ilist  and  progressive  point  of  view.  Learn- 
ing-to-read is  begun  in  kindergarten  or 
first  gtade  and  continued  as  a develop- 
mental process  through  skill  building. 
Also,  reading-to-learn  soon  is  found  a 
necessary  process  which  continues  to  spiral 
as  the  learner  progresses.  How  we  go 
about  accomplishing  our  goals  for  all 
readers  necessitates  educating  with  con- 


cern for  individual  differences,  and  using 
materials  which  can  be  adjusted  to  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  learner, 
t — The  organizational  plan  just  outlined 
I places  emphasis  upon  reading  as  the  first 
jR  in  the  language  arts  program,  and  pro- 
vides better  opportunity  for  a teaching- 
learning situation  within  each  group  of 
individuals.  Teachers,  regardless  or  the 
group  of  youngsters — ^whether  the  group 
be  mentally  retarded,  maladjusted,  gifted, 
average  or  remedial — must  plan  for  dif- 
ferentiation of  • instruction  within  each 
group.  The  developmental  program  at- 
tempts to  develop  growth  in  skills  so  that 
words  produce  meaning,  specific  reading 
skills  develop  better  comprehension  anc 
the  reader  learns  to  think  as  a result  o: 
his  skills  training.  ' 

In  order  for  teaching-learning  to  result 
in  this  kind  of  program,  materials  are 
essential  for  the  teacher.  This  plan  re- 
quires basal  readers,  supplemental  read- 
ers, literature  series,  and  classroom  librar- 
ies to  provide  challenging  materials  for 
all  levds  of  performance.  Boys  and  girls 
must  have  opportunities  to  use  encyclo- 
pedias, dictionaries,  globes,  charts,  and 
many  other  reference  materials.  The  many 
fine  trade  books  for  different  reading 
levels  and  interests  must  be  included.  No 
single  basic  material  can  be  used  to  do  the 
total  teaching  job. 

The  developmental  approach  to  reading 
considers  the  individual,  his  perceptual 
skills,  his  intellectual  ability,  experiential 
background,  and  stages  of  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  social  ba^ground.  This  means 
that  within  each  classroom  there  are  wide 
ranges  of  differences  among  the  irrdivid- 
uals,  hence,  organization  is  necessary  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunities 
so  that  each  may  learn  and  progress  at  his 
own  rate. 

Organizing  classes  into  sub-groups  so 
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that  individual  differences  will  be  met, 
necessitates  areful  consideration  of  Ae 
ability  and  performance  of  each  child. 
Some  children  are  identified  as  having 
intellectual  abilities  low  enough  to  re- 
quire placement  in  special  education 
dasses.  Others  are  diagnosed  as  emotion- 
ally disturbed  or  socially  maladjusted  and  ' 
they  benefit  by  a special  dass  where  ^ere 
are  not  more  than  six  youngsters,  with  a 
teacher  who  is  understanding  of  their 
needs.  There  will  be  very  able  readers 
who  should  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
for  reading  as  a group  with  a special 
teacher  to  develop  basic  skills  and  litera- 
ture appreciation.  The  wide  range  of 
average  readers  within  the  two  extremes 
may  work  in  groups  with  the  regiriar  . 
classroom  teacher.  Children  with  reading 
difiiculties  far  below  the  average  reader’s 
should  work  as  a group  with  the  develop- 
mental reading  teacher  who  instracts  at 
the  performance  level  of  each  individual. 

The  special  service  personnel  need^ 
to  support  the  developmental  program  in 
each  elementary  school  are  the  administr^ 
tive  and  instructional  leader,  the  prind- 
pal,  and  the  developmental  reading  teach- 
er to  assist  him  and  to  instruct.  .Mso, 
available  to  each  school  is  the  yidting 
teacher  who  is  a reading  spedalist,  ihe  • 
school  psychologist,  the  school  nurse,  and 
members  of  the  central  staff.  *rhese  Per- 
sons all  work  toward  improving  reading 
services  within  the  elementary  school. 

Developmental  reading  programs  as  , 
just  outlined,  are  in  operation  with  suc- 
cess in  many  areas.  Teachers  and  admin- 
istrators are  striving  to  meet  the  goals  set, 
but  still  there  is  much  to  be  done.  The 
reader  we  produce  for  the  Eighties  re- 
quires a constant  challenge  and  honest 
evaluation. 
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4.  Ittodiiig  Programs  in  the 
Elementi/}ry  Grades 

Anthony  P.  Witham 

Monroe  Public  Schools 
Monroe,  Michigan 


The  i960’s  have  brought  an  unpre- 
cedented degree  of  unrest  among 
educators  in  seeking  new  and  more  effec- 
tive methods  and  materials  in  teaching 
children  to  read.  Never  before  in  the  his- 
ory  of  American  education  have  we  wit- 
lessed  such  extensive  local,  state,  and  na- 
:ional  experimentation,  particularly  in  the 
irea  of  beginning  reading  instruction. 
i!^ever  before  have  primary  grade  teachers 
been  confronted  with  the  task  of  keeping 
abreast  of  such  a variety  of  instructional 
materials  and  aids.  Publishers  in  their 
quest  to  produce  materials  which  are  con- 
sistent with  the  findings  of  contemporary 
research  in  such  fields  as  reading  readi- 
ness, phonics,  linguistics,  programed 
learning  and  individualized  instruction, 
are  merging  their  respective  talent  and  re- 
sources witfi  fellow  publishers. 


Reading  Readiness 

— ^At  the  kindergarten  level,  major  atten- 
tion continues  to  be  on  the  type  of  read- 
ing readiness  program  which  best  meets 
the  need  of  the  five-year-old  living  in  the 
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space  age.  One  needs  only  to  review  pro- 
fessional literature  to  observe  the  current 
interest  and  concern  over  whether  the 
traditional  kindergarten  readiness  program 
of  providing  general  experiences  should 
be  side-lined  in  favor  of  more  direct  and 
systematic  activities  in  the  reading  readi- 
ness skills.  While  the  present  school  of 
thought  of  promoting  formal  reading  ex- 
periences in  kindergarten  is  not  meeting 
with  any  significant  enthusiasm  by  edu- 
cators, there  appears  to  be,  nevertheless,  a 
general  agreement  that  more  positive  ex- 
periences can  be  integrated  in  the  modern 

“tS  D.^dS  an.o„g  othe«.  h.— ^‘■onic  ftogcams 
Stated  that  the  greatest  single  area  of  im- 
provement in  reading  instruction  in  re- 
cent years  has  centered  about  reading 
readiness.  According  to  Durrell,  research 
has  been  indicating  that  visual  and  audi- 
tory discrimination  appear  essential  to  the 
acquisition  of  a sight  ,’ocabulary,  each  of 
which  can  be  taught  late  in  kindergarten 
or  early  in  the  first  grade.^ 

Dolores  Durkin,  in  attempting  to  bring 
reason  to  the  traditional  vs.  the  modern 
viewpoints  on  the  intensity  of  the  readi- 
ness program,  suggests  that  "if  kinder- 
gartens, as  a whole,  are  to  avoid  both 
boredom  and  frustration,  and  if  they  are 
to  build  on  the  abilities  the  children  bring 
to  school,  then  at  least  some  kindergarten 
programs  should  offer  opportunities  to 
learn  to  read,  either  because  the  children 
arrive  with  the  beginnings  of  reading 
ability  or  because,  over  time,  they  show  an 
interest  in  learning.”®  Durkin  is  making 
a strong  plea  for  the  child,  who  because 
of  a restrictive  state  law  and  a December 


aimed  at  developing  the  child’s  social, 
emotional,  visual,  auditory,  language  and 
listening  behavior. 

Durkin  states  that  "it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  our  conception  of  the  role  of 
kindergarten  education  will  be  broadened 
to  include  much  more  variety  in  the  cur- 
riculum and,  consequently,  more  need  for 
small-group  and  individual  activities.”® 
Preliminary  findings  of  the  Denver  Study 
appear  to  be  supporting  this  thesis.  To  in- 
corporate recent  findings,  however,  it 
would  seem  that  fewer  students  and  a 
longer  kindergarten  day  will  be  required. 


Phonics  remains  an  essential  part  of  the 
primary  word  recognition  program.  G)n- 
troversy  continues,  however,  over  such 
questions  as;  "Phonics — How  Soon?”,  , 
Phonics — ^How  Much?”  and  "Phonics — 
How  Often?”  As  one  reviews  the  gener-  ' 
ous  array  of  independent  and  supplemen- 
tary phonic  programs  available  to  the  , 
grade  teacher,  one  finds  that  some  insist 
on  teaching  phonics  as  early  as  kinder- 
garten, while  others  are  recommending 
greater  consistency  and  continuity  that 
basal  programs  suggest  in  teaching  the  j 
spectrum  of  phonic  skills. 

Publishers  of  such  phonic  programs  as 
Phonetic  Keys  to  Reading,  The  Phono- 
visual  Method,  Word-in-Color  and  Break-  ! . 
ing  the  Sound  Barrier,  are  generally  rec- 
ommending their  use  as  supplemental  to 
the  basal  program.  Their  respective  au- 
thors generally  concur  on  one  point — 
phonics  should  be  introduced  earlier  and 
with  more  direct  emphasis  than  most  basal 
series  would  suggest. 


birthday,  has  reached  a chronological  age  .. . . ^ 

of  five  years  and  nine  months,  and  after  linguistics 

After  many  years  of  frustration,  lin- 
guists are,  at  long  last,  making  their  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  reading  instruc- 
tion. 


completing  a year  in  nursery  school  must 
now  spend  an  additional  year  in  kinder- 
garten prior  to  first  grade  entrance.  Ob- 
viously, this  is  but  one  type  of  child 
ready  for  more  than  what  a traditional 
program  could  offer. 

\^ile  controversy  continues  over  the 
nature  of  readiness  programs,  it  would 
appear  that  authorities  tend  to  agree  on 
a more  positive  program  of  enrichment 


^Donald  D.  Durrell,  “Some  ‘Musts*  in  Reading 
Research.**  National  ElcrAcntary  Principal,  35  (Sep* 


tember,  1955^,  pp.  17-2C. 
rki 


^Dolores  Durkin.  “Early  Readers  — Reflections 
After  Six  Years*  of  Research,**  The  Reading  Teach- 
er, 18  (October,  1964),  pp,  3*7. 


Leonard  Bloomfield,  as  early  as  1942,  • 
began  emphasizing  that  language  is  the 
principal  means  through  which  our  experi-  • 
ence  of  the  world  and  of  ourselves  can 
best  be  understood  and  symbolized.  Such 
contemporary  linguists  as  Fries  ^d 
Lefevre  continue  to  remind  the  reading 
teacher  that  spoken  English  is  a symboliza- 
tion of  the  human  experiences  of  our  chil- 


*op.  cit. 
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dren;  written  English  is  a symbolization  of 
our  language  and,  thus,  a symbolization  of 
a symbolization.  As  a result  of  this  syllo- 
gistic reasoning,  the  linguist  considers  it 
unscientific  to  equate  the  word  "language” 
with  printed  materials  to  be  read  by 
students. 

The  concern  of  linguists  with  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  is  totally  justified  in  that 
, their  interest  is  centered  about  the  rela- 
: tionship  between  language  as  spoken  arid 
• the  representation  of  spoken  language  in 
writing  systems — the  very  foundation  for 
the  reading  process.  The  basic  point  they 
wish  to  reinforce  in  the  minds  of  the 
readng  teachers  is  that  writing  and  read- 
ing assumes  a secondary  role  to  the  spoken 
I language.  Our  language  is  the  utterances 
I we  make,  not  the  symbols  we  write  or 
I read. 

I There  remains,  however,  much  internal 
I controversy  among  linguists  on  the  pre- 
} cise  manner  of  teaching  beginning  read- 
■ ing  instruction.  Chall  comments  that: 

i Different  linguistic  scholars  make  different 
interpretations  of  the  relevance  of  linguistics 
(the  scientific  study  of  the  nature  of  lan- 
guage) to  beginning  reading,  and  come  out 
■with  different  reading  programs.  However, 
the  most  current  linguistic  innovations  agree 
on  at  least  one  point — they  take  issue  with 
the  broad  definition  of  beginning  reading  of 
conventional  programs  . . . they  propose  that 
the  "decoding”  aspects  of  reading  be  the  first 
emphasis,  to  be  followed  later  by  the  broader 
aspects  of  meaning,  appreciation  and  appli- 
; cation.* 

! As  a result  of  the  new  attention  being 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  lin- 
guistic scholar,  several  new  basal  series, 

! such  as:  The  Linguistic  Science. Readers; 
i Read  Along  With  Me;  Language  for 
I Learning  Series,  are  appearing  on  the 
I market  for  classroom  use.  In  addition, 

. several  of  the  traditional  basal  reading 
; publishers  are  incorporating  linguistic 
I principles  into  their  programs. 

I Experimental  Programs 

In  1964,  more  than  26,000  first  grade 
; children  and  over  800  teachers,  joined  in 
a one-year  experiment  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  office  of  Education.  It  is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  approximate- 
ly 27  universities  and  state  departments 

^Jeanne  Chall.  “Innovations  in  Beginning  Read- 
ing.” The  Instructor.  March,  1965,  p.  93. 
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of  education.  Some  definitive  answers  are 
being  sought  to  a question  of  increasing 
concern  to  educators:  “What  is  the  best 
way  to  teach  children  to  read?”  This  his- 
toric large-scale  cooperative  research  proj- 
ect will  utilize  the  principle  of  individual 
projects  exploring  the  following  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  children  to  read:  the 
language-experience  approach  which  gives 
emphasis  to  the  linguistic  principle  of 
"what  I can  speak,  I can  write;  what  I 
can  write,  I can  read;”  and  integrates  read- 
ing as  part  of  a total  language  arts  pro- 
gram; a linguistic  approach  which  places 
heavy  emphasis  on  tfie  sound-letter  rela- 
tionships in  the  English  language;  the 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  whiA  sub- 
stitutes new  alphabet  symbols  to  provide 
44  symbols  for  the  44  sounds  in  our 
spoken  language;  the  eclectic  approach 
which  combines  various  methods  that 
form  the  traditional  basal-reader  method. 

Data  collected  from  this  historic  study 
will  be  coordinated  and  analyzed  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  current  school  year. 

In  addition  to  these  methods  being 
evaluated  under  controlled  conditions  ct 
a national  level,  wide  experimentation 
continues  with  other  equally  promising 
approaches. 

Individualized  Reading,  utilizing  a wide 
range  of  trade  books  and  other  unstruc- 
tured materials  in  place  of  the  traditional 
basal,  continues  to  grow  in  interest  and  ; 
in  use  in  our  grade  schools.  This  per-  J 
sonalized  approach  to  reading  instruction  , 
still  appears  more  appropriate  in  the  hands  • 
of  the  reading  teacher  experienced  in 
diagnostic  procedures  and  individualized 
techniques  of  instruction  which  encour- 
age self-selection  and  self-pacing  on  the  ' 
part  of  the  young  reader.  Any  effective 
reading  program,  however,  will  integrate  , 
some  of  the  underlying  principles  inherent 
in  Individualized  Reading  within  a basal- 
centered  developmental  program. 

Programed  Reading,  a relatively  new 
approach,  finds  its  advocates  in  those  who 
emphasize  self-learning  through  the  for- 
mat of  sequentially  prepared  materials  de- 
signed so  that  the  beginning  reader  pro- 
ceeds from  the  simple  to  the  complex- 
analyzing  and  pacing  himself  along  the. 
way.  Two  of  the  pioneering  programs  in 
this  area.  Programed  Reading  and  First 
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' Steps  in  Reading,  rely  heavily  on  phonic- 
. linguistic  principka.  The  subject  matter 
of  these  two  programs  consists  essentially 
of  discrete  words  and  sentences,  com- 
bined with  some  interesting  and  humorous 
illustrations. 

An  increasing  amount  of  materials  is; 
becoming  available  to  meet  the  cultural 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children.  The  De- 
troit Great  Cities  Series,  pioneering  in  this 
area,  integrates  the  white  and  Negro  child 
in  its  story  line  and  illustrations  and  at- 
tempts to  provide  more  realism  and  mean- 
ingful experiences  for  the  economically 
and  culturally  impoverished  child. 

Summary  , 

In  analyzing  all  of  the  “current  ven-  ' 
-itures”  in  elementary  reading  programs,  it  ’ 
w^ould  appear  that  several  underlying ; 
Drinciples  influence  both  the  format  and  | 
:ontent  of  these  experimental  approaches:  ' 
;arlier  and  more  direct  attention  to  the  ' 
Reaching  of  letter-sound  relationships; 
more  realistic  and  imaginative  story  con-  i 
tent;  greater  concern  for  the  spoken  Ian- ; 
guage  as  it  relates  to  the  written  and  i 
printed  language;  greater  individualiza- ^ 
tion  of  instraction;  and  increasing  oppor- ' 
tunities  for  the  child  to  become  more  self- 
directive  in  the  learning  process.  ' ! 

Until  such  time  as  educators  can  point' 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  toward 
more  effective  approaches  in  teadiing  chil- 
dren to  read — ^based  on  scientific  data — , 
elementary  teachers  are  proceeding  with  ai. 
variety  of  approaches  which  are  most  ap-J 
propriate  to  the  abilities  and  cultural| 
needs  of  their  assigned  students. 
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4.  Organiiiiig  for  Reading 
Instruction  in  Grades 
* Four,  Five,  and^  Six — 

A Four-Dimensional 
Approach 

Josephine  B.  Wolfe 

No  topic  receives  wider  discussion 
among  leaders  of  intermediate  grade 
pupils  than  “Organizing  For  Reading 
Instruction."  No  topic  causes  grater 
anxieties!  No  topic  receives  more  publicity 
in  the  literature!  Yet,  if  we  examine  Ae 
histoiy  of  education,  we  find  that  the  "rise 
or  fall”  of  organizational  plan  depends 
upon  the  "know  how’I  that  is  applied  to 
three  generalizations  drawn  by  researchers: 
(1)  the  higher  the  grade  level,  the  wider 
the  range  of  differences  within  a class;  (2) 
good  teaching-learning  situations  increase 
the  range  of  individual  differences  existing 
in  a classroom;  and  (3)  interests  widen 
and  vary  as  pupils  mature. 

Never  has  there  been  an  organizational 
plan  created  that  can  be  followed  by  all 
lechers  with  all  pupils!  Good  organiza- 
tion is  best  accomplished  .by  a dimensional 
Structure,  with  each  dimension  * tailored 
to  the  individuals  who  are  to  use  it.  Four 
dimensions  will  be  reviewed  in  this  pre- 
sentation— ^Design,  Diagnosis,  Direction, 
^d  Destination. 

Design 

Design  is  not  structured  incidentally. 
Inner  action  and  inter-group  action,  re- 
sulting from  self-interrogation,  will  lead 
to  acquisition  of  beliefs,  understandings, 
and  desires  for  improving  reading  instruc- 
tion. To  determine  your  design,  you  may 
wish  to  react  to  these  queries: 

1.  Do  you  understand  the  reading 
process? 

2.  Do  your  pupils  enjoy  reading? 

3.  Do  you  know  the  role  your  school 
is  accepting  in  developing  a society 
of  readers? 

4.  Do  you  know  the  potential  capacity 


and  reading  status  of  each  indi- 
vidual ? 

5.  How  do  you  encourage  each  pupil 
"to  do  his  best"  ? 

, 6.  TOich  do  you  emphasize  more 
among  your  pupils,  participation 
or  competition? 

7.  Do  you  provide  equal  educational 
opportunities  for  your  pupils — the 
more  able,  the  average,  and  the 
less  able  readers? 

8.  Do  you  permit  your  pupils  "to 

learn  and  grow  in  reading"  at 
their  own  pace?  . . 

, 9.  Is  reading  emphasized  as  the  third 

phase  or  the  first  phase  of  your 
language  program? 

10.  Do  you  provide  opportunities  for 
your  pupils  to  implement  reading 
skills  creatively  and  functionally 
in  the  content  areas? 

11.  Do  you  provide.a  reading  program 
that  functions  in  all  the  daily  ac- 

I , tivities  of  each  individual’s  life? 

12.  Do  you  know  the  general,  the 
basic,  and  the  specific  reading 
skills,  that  should  be  introduced, 
developed,  and  maintained  with 

’ . each  individual  al  each  level? 

13.  Are  your  pupils  -flexible  readers? 

14.  Do  you  guide  the  individual  in 
selecting  and  using  all  available 
instructional  materials? 

Diagnosis 

I Good  reading  instruction  is  impossible 
without  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  each 
pupil’s  capacity  to  achieve,  his  present 
, level  of  adiievement,  his  specific  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  and  his  current  inde- 
pendent reading  level.  Though  stand- 
ardized tests  can  be  used,  they^  usually 
test  verbal  ability.  However,  informal 
tests  of  mental  ability,  of  silent  reading, 
oral  rereading,  and  oral  reading  achieve- 
ment present  a more  comprehensive  evalu- 
, ation  of  "ivhat  a pupil  can  do"  and  ”what 
he  is  doing." 

Another  effective  method  of  diagnostic 
study  is  stock  taking  during  daily  reading 
activities.  'The  following  "specifics”  may 
be  observed  : 

1.  Are  the  pupils  able  to  pronounce 
and  discuss  the  concepts  and  new 
words  that  are  introduced? 
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2.  Are  the  pupils  able  to  formulate 
varied  questions  about  the  topic  \ 
being  read? 

3.  Do  the  pupils  understand  75  per 
cent  of  the  questions  asked  durmg 
the  guided  silent  reading?  Can  they  , 
verify  their  answers? 

4.  Do  the  pupils  ask  for  help  with 
less  than  one  out  of  twenty  running  ; 
words  during  the  silent  reading? 
During  the  oral  rereading? 

5.  Are  the  pupils  jree  of  finger  point-  ! 
ing,  thumbing,  lip  movement,  yo-  j 
calization,  and  other  tensions  during  • 
the  silent  reading  and  the  oral  re- 
reading? 

6.  Do  the  pupils  exhibit  faulty  oral  ! 

reading  habits  such  ^ word-by-  j 
word  ‘reading,  substitutions,  and/or 
regression  of  words?  ’ ! 

7.  Do  the  members  of  eaA  reading  j 

group  complete  their  guided  silent  j 
reading  at  approximately  the  same  | 
time?  ■ ■ - I 

8.  Can  pupils  assess  their  individual  ^ 

strengths  and  weaknesses?  | 

Direction 

Direction  in  organizing  reading  instruc-  j 
tion  requires  careful  evduation  .of  goals  ; 
and  needs.  An  . administrative  model  (a  ; 
plan  for  organizing  reading,  instruction),  • 
the  minimum  essentials  of  reading  instruc-  ; 
tion,  and  the  use  of  wide  and  varied  mate-  ; 
rials  must  he  carefully  examined.  | 

The  Model 

In  examining  each  of  the  many  existing  ; 
administrative  models  — the  New  Castie 
Plan,  the  Joplin  Plan,  the  New  York  City  i 
Plan,  and  the  plans  for  grouping  within  ' 
a classroom  with  basal  readers there 
appears  to  be  one  common  objective, 
teaching  each  pupil  to  read  effectively  and 
efficiently  within  the  limits  of  his  capacity  \ 
to  achieve.  Yet,  practitioners  perennialfy 
cope  with  the  problem,  "Whiai  model  is 
best  for  us?”  Formulating  a sensible  and 
reliable  plan  is  simple,  if  individual  dif- ; 
ferences  are  recognized,  if  well-known 
principles  of  learning  are  observed,  and  ■ 
if  known  and  accepted  principles  are 
followed.  Most  of  the  fanatical  enthusiasts 
and  faddists  who  recommend  patent  "cure- 
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alls’'  accede  to  each  factor,  but  cohere  to 
none.  However,  your  choke  of  model 
must  be  determined  by  you! 

The  Minimums 

If  an  administrative  model  is  substan- 
tial, it  provides  for  the  minimum  essen- 
tials or  reading  instruction:  interests, 
word  perception,  and  thinking.  Each  is 
indispensable  and  inseparable.  Each  can 
be  accomplished  within  the  elements  of 
a well-planned  and  systematically  devel- 
oped reading,  lesson. 

Interests 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  teach- 
ing pupils  to  read  is  to  help  them  to 
deveW  a permanent  interest  in  read- 
ing. 'To  nurture  reading  interests  of 
boys  and  girls,  teachers  have  four 
responsibilities: 

1.  To  understand  the  sequence  of 
pupil  growth  and  development 
in  relation  to  pupil  interests. 

2.  To  provide  a favorable  environ- 
ment conducive  to  a desire  to 
read. 

3.  To  supply  a wide  and  varied 
range  or  readable  materials. 

4.  To  help  parents  to  understand, 
as  well  as  to  encourage,  the  in- 
terest facet  of  reading. 

Word  Perception 

Many  parents  and  teachers  believe 
that  reading  is  limited  to  the  pronunci- 
ation of  words.  This  is  unfortunate! 
Of  course,  the  competent  teacher  and 
parent  know  that  to  read  a word  is  to 
recognize  it  and  know  its  meaning. 
This  necessitates  that  each  pupil  be 
equipped  with  a multiplicity  or  word 
perception  skills.  Automatic  and  appro- 
priate use  of  these  skills  will  ease  com- 
rehension,  not  impede  it.  To  "equip 
pupils,”  teachers  must  be  aware  of  earn 
general,  basic,  and  specific  reading  skill, 
Imowing  when  each  is  introduced  and 
when  each  is  maintained.  We  should 
remember  that  we  are  training  pupils 
to  read  concepts,  not  words! 

Thinking 

Readers  think!  Thinkers  read!  To 
understand  language  is  to  think  it! 
Whether  a pupil  manipulates  words  or 


understands  concepts  distinguishes  him 
as  a "non-reader”  or  a "reader."  Be- 
cause thinking  cannot  be  mechanised, 
many  pupils  are  deprived  of  the  pri'/i- 
lege  of  being  taught  to  think.  But, 
with  competent  giudance,  pupils  can 
be  stimulated  to  thhik  within  the 
limits  of  their  potential  capacity,  their 
experiences,  and  their  interests.  Liter- 
ally, the  red  business  of  teaching  read- 
ing is  teaching  thinking! 

The  Moterlals 

Acquisition,  organization,  and  use  of 
materials  have  a vital  bearing  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  a reading  program. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  provide  mate- 
rials that  will  enable  pupils  to  achieve  the 
essentials  of  reading  instruction.  Basal 
readers,  with  their  workbooks  and  teach- 
ers’ guides,  are  an  important  part  of  a 
well-planned  reading  program  whether 
they  are  used  basally,  co-basally,  or 
tri-basally.  However,  a reading  program 
that  provides  for  varying  levels  of  read- 
ing achievement  and  aims  to  stimulate 
and  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  its  clientele 
cannot  confine  itself  to  basal  readers.  Boys 
and  girls  must  have  access  to  a multitude 
of  trade  books,  encyclopedias,  globes, 
charts,  films,  filmstrips,  and  other  instruc- 
tional materials.  Bluntly,  there  is  no  single 
tool  for  teaching  reading! 

Destination 

Destination  is  the  most  dynamic  dimen- 
sion. The  organization  of  a reading  pro- 
gram in  grades  four,  five,  and  six  whereby 
each  pupil  can  achieve  his  potential  and 
develop  a zest  for  reading  snould  be  the 
sight  set  by  the  members  of  our  profession 
who  desire  to  organize  and  to  provide  a 
program  of  reading  improvement.  Of 
course,  the  perceptive  leader  is  cognizant 
that  a destination  of  this  nature  will  be  a 
challenge  for  the  competent,  a perplexiiy 
for  the  inept,  and  "another  pedagogical 
demand”  for  the  complacent.  Goals,  pat- 
terns, materials,  and  a knowledge  of  the 
minimum  essentials  are  not  enough!  It  is 
the  use  teachers  make  of  these  with  each 
individual  that  determines  whether  we 
produce  effective  readers  of  today  and 
active,  able  readers  of  tomorrow. 
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4.  InfegraHng  the  Language 
Arts:  A Practical-  ju 
Practicable  Approach  ' 

Josephine  B.  Wolfe 

There  are  two  statements  on  which 
people  concur.  First,  the  citizenry  who 
have  dilEculties  using  and  interpreting 
language  is  handicapped.  Second,  inability 
to  listen,  to  speak,  to  read,  and/or  to 
write  cripples  one’s  power  to  communicate 
effectively  and  eflGiciently.  Yet,  what  kinds 
of  practical  know-how  are  we,  the  profes- 
sionals, suggesting  to  improve  the  lan- 
guage pronaency  of  those  we  teach  If 
we  were  to  examine  this  question  thought- 
fully, I am  fearful  that  we  would  find 
that  the  suggestions  being  offered  are 
neither  wide  nor  varied.  "Wliy.^  Probably 
the  most  persistent  reason  is  that  many 
profession's  prefer  to  rationalize  their 
actions  by  claiming  that  students  of  yes- 
teryear used  language  with  greater  profi- 
ciency than  students  today.  These  same 
professionals  attribute  the  "so  called” 
success  to  the  vast  amounts  of  stereotyped 
drill  experienced  in  the  mechanics  of  lan- 


guage. (G)nversely,  extremists  today  claim 
that  students  do  not  need  structured  sys- 
tematic instruction.)  Of  course,  you  and 
I know  that  such  thinking  is  fallacioi^. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  the 
voices  of  such  "rationalizers”  are  heard 
and  that  their  thoughts  are  accepted  by 
some  of  our  professional  and  non-profes- 
sional citizens.  What,  then,  can  be  done.^ 

Integrating  the  Language  Arts 

Practices:  Common  or  Uncommon 

Before  suggesting  a practical  and  prac- 
ticable approach  for  integrating  the  lan- 
guage arts,  it  is  only  prudent  that  we  re- 
view atrrent  practices.  Some  of  these  shall 
be  identified  oelow.  Whether  you  classify 
each  as  common  or  uncommon  will  de- 
pend upon  your  community,  your  school 
with  its  administrative-supervisory  staff, 
your  curriculum,  and  most  of  all  YOU. 
The  following  are  observabfe  in  a suffi- 
cient number  of  classrooms  to  be  labeled 
practices  in  teaching  "language  arts.” 

1.  Tradition  affects  what  is  to  be 
taught  in  language,  when  it  is  to  be 
taught,  and  how  it  is  to  be  taught. 

2.  The  content,  grade  placement,  and 
sequence  of  teaching  language  skills 
are  influenced  by  texffiooks  and 
teachers'  manuals. 

3.  The  content  of  language  as  well  as 
curricular  sequence  is  influenced  by 
logical  steps  in  the  development  of 
subject  matter.  This  is  influenced  by 
the  knowledge  and  perception  of 
those  who  teach. 

4.  Test  results  are  influencers  of  the 
content  of  language  arts  curriculum. 

5.  Integration  of  total  language  learn- 
ings with  other  areas  of  the  curricu- 
lum is  not  prevalent. 

6.  Little  articulation  in  the  language 
arts  exists  from  one  level  to  another 
— from  grade  to  grade,  between  the 
various  phases  of  language,  and 
between  language  skills  and  other 
daily  activities. 

7.  There  is  little  or  no  recognition  or 
provision  for  individual  differences 
among  children  when  developing 
language,  except  in  the  area  of 
reading. 

An  Approach:  Practical  and  Practicable 

Regardless  of  language  practices,  prob- 
lems, and  needs  in  a school  or  in  a class- 
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room,  practical-practicable  approach 
should  be  ffie  number  one  concern  in  de- 
veloping a language  program.  Since  teach- 
ers long  for  such  help,  I offer  some  of 
the  "must”  ingredients: 

1.  Listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing  must  be  taught  and  Inte- 
grated functionally  in  all  language 
materials.  Materials  used  and  ex- 
periences presented  must  include 
those  whidi  motivate  and  interest 
children,  as  well  as  those  which 
have  meaning  for  them. 

2.  Language  skills  must  be  taught  and 
integrated  in  the  sequence  in  which 
language  develops.  Children  must 
be  taught  to  listen  to  a particular 
skill,  to  talk  about  it,  to  read  about 
it,  and  finally  to  use  it  in  writing. 

3.  Language  skills  must  be  learned 
and  integrated  sequentially  and 
progressively. 

4.  Once  a lan^age  skill  has  been  in- 
troduced, it  must  be  maintained 
and  integrated  in  many  ways  and 
settings. 

5.  Continuous  assessment  is  essential 
to  language  development  and  inte- 
gration and  is  as  vital  to  the  teacher 
as  it  is  to  the  children. 

6.  Provision  for  individual  differences 
must  be  constantly  observed  as  lan- 
guage learnings  are  integrated. 

7.  Children  must  be  provided  with 
meaningful  independent  practice 
and  drill  in  integrating  language 
skills. 

8.  Grammar,  usage,  and  the  mechanics 
of  language  must  be  emphasized  in 
integrated  experiences. 

9.  Children  must  be  creative  listeners, 
speakers,  and  readers  before  becom- 
ing creative  writers. 

10.  Integrating  the  language  arts  must 
not  be  confined  to  a language 
period. 

Explore  the  New — ^Preserve  the  Old 

Do  you  approach  helping  boys  and  girls 
integrate  language  learnings  practically, 
and  practicably.^  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  many  ways  of  helping  them  use  lan- 
guage.^ Are  you  satisfied  with  your  ap- 
proach to  integrating  the  language  arts.^ 
^ese  are  queries  to  which  only  you  can 
react.  In  doing  so,  be  mindful  (1)  that 
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sound  practice  is  based  on  research  and  "the  new,”  you  will  need  to  preserve 
(2)  that  just  as  you  will  need  to  explore  "the  old.” 
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3.  Contributions  of  Summer 
Reading  Programs 

s Ira  E.  Aaron 

University  of  Georgia 

SUMMER  reading  programs  of  various 
types  have  been  carried  out  in  many 
places  through  the  years.  The  program  re- 
ported here  is  unique  in  that  it  enrolls^ 
primary  age  children  and  is  specifically 
aimed  toward  curbing  high  school  drop- 
outs  some  eight  to  ten  years  in  the  future.  ^ 
The  State  of  Georgia,  through  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  public  schools,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  sponsored  such  a program 
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during  the  summer  of  1964  and  will  con- 
tinue it  in  future  years. 

1 The  Program 

1 Approximately  .^,700  children  were 
I taught  for  seven  weeks  by  more  than  400 
1 teachers.  One  hundred  forty-two  of  the 
\ state’s  195  school  systems  participated. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  children  were  first 
graders,  a little  more  than  one-fourth  sec- 
ond graders,  one-fifth  third  graders,  and 
the  remainder  non-graded  primary  or 
fourth  graders. 

The  state  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
disturbed  by  Georgia’s  high  school  drop- 
out rate,  suggested  this  approach  to  com- 
bat the  dropout  problem.  Knowing  that 
poor  reading  often  is  associated  with  drop- 
ping out  of  school,  he  felt  that  improved 
reading  achievement  would  partially  eli- 
minate at  least  one  cause  of  premature 
school  dropout. 

Participating  systems  received  teacher 
allotments  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  These  allotments  ranged  from 
one  to  forty-three  teachers.  Superintend- 
ents were  asked  to  select  teachers  from 
among  the  best  reading  or  primary  teach- 
ers available.  In  most  instances  ffiis  was 
done. 

A two-day  briefing  session  was  held 
for  teachers  just  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  instructional  period.  About  a half- 
day was  devoted  to  tfie  research  aspects  of 
the  program.  During  that  time,  tests  to  be 
administered  and  records  to  be  kept  were 
discussed.  The  remaining  time  was  de- 
voted to  in-service  work  in  reading.  This 
highly-stractured  briefing  session  served 
to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  in  the  program. 

Teachers  were  employed  for  eight 
weeks  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July.  The  briefing  session  consumed  the 
first  two  days.  Teachers  then  had  one  day 
at  home  to  get  get  ready  for  the  children 
before  they  came.  Next  to  the  last  day  was 
used  for  bringing  records  up  to  date,  and 
the  final  day  was  spent  in  district  evalua- 
tion conferences.  All  other  days  were  used 
for  instruction. 

Qiildren  attended  classes  for  three 
hours  in  the  morning,  usually  from  8:30 
to  11:30,  with  a mid-morning  rest  period. 
The  teacher  used  the  afternoons  for  help- 
ing children  who  needed  individual  or 


very  small  group  instruction  and  in  pre- 
paration for  the  next  day.  A minimum 
of  two  hours  was  budgeted  each  after- 
noon for  preparation  and  record  keeping. 
Class  size  was  held  to  a maximum  of 
fifteen  children. 

Most  teachers  used  basal  readers  in 
combination  with  experience  stories,  in- 
dividualized reading,  programed  ma- 
terials, or  packaged  kits.  Some  classrooms 
used  basal  readers,  individualized  reading, 
programed  materials,  or  packaged  kits 
exclusively. 


Screening  Children 

Screening  for  the  program  took  place 
in  April  and  May.  Children  were  included 
if  they  met  these  criteria: 

1.  Enrolled  in  grades  1-3  in  the  1963- 
64  school  year. 

2.  Average  ability  or  above.  (Slow 
learners  could  be  included  if  they 
were  definitely  not  reading  as  well 
as  they  were  capable  of  reading.) 

3.  Free  of  serious  emotional  problems. 

4.  Parents  wanted  children  in  the  pro- 
gram and  agreed  to  cooperate. 

5.  Recommended  by  the  teacher. 

6.  Disabled  in  reading.  (Children 
finishing  first  grade  should  have 
read  at  primer  or  lower  level;  pupils 
finishing  second  grade  at  low  sec- 
ond or  lower  level;  and  children 
finishing  the  third  grade  at  low 
third  or  lower  level.) 

Priority  was  given  to  children  in  first 
grade,  then  second,  and  finally  third.  Most 
children  in  the  program  were  screened 
well,  but  a few  good  readers  got  into  the 
classes,  and,  in  a few  instances,  mentally 
retarded  children  were  enrolled. 


Evaluation  i 

Evaluation  of  the  program  was  based] 
both  on  objective  and  subjective  data. 
Though  a great  amount  of  additional  in- 
formation was  obtained  on  these  children 
and  their  progress,  only  these  results  di- 
rectly related  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program  will  be  cited  here.  Since  the 
project  is  being  reported  in  a session  not 
devoted  to  d^.rtiled  research  findings,  the 
findings  cited  will  be  in  general  and  non- 
technical terms.  The  technical  research  re- 
ports will  be  published  elsewhere. 

Amount  of  gain  during  the  seven  weeks 
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Current  Ventures 


of  instraction  was  assessed  by  "before” 
and  "after”  testings.  Forms  1 and  2 of 
the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests  were 
utilized  with  approximately  4,500  chil- 
dren, and  forms  1 and  2 of  the  Gates  Ad- 
vanced Reading  Tests  were  given  to  ap- 
proximately 875  additional  children 
whose  reading  levels  were  too  advanced 
for  the  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests.  All 
participants  were  administered  carefully 
prepared  "before”  and  "after”  informal 
reading  inventories  as  an  additional  way 
to  estimate  change  during  the  program. 
Results  will  be  presented  on  these  three 
assessments. 

X The  4,500  children  given  the  Gates 
\Primary  Reading  Tests  showed  approxi- 
mately two  months  median  gain  during 
the  instractional  period.  The  875  pupils 
taking  the  Gates  Advanced  Reading  Tests 
made  a median  gain  of  three  months.  The 
informal  reading  inventories  indicated 
children  on  the  average  had  advanced 
one-half  grade  in  instractional  level  dur- 
ing the  period.  In  view  of  the  ability 
levels  of  these  children  and  their  histories 
of  poor  progress,  these  results  %ere  felt 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  California 
Test  of  Mental  Maturity  indicated  a 
median  intelligence  quotient  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  average  range. 

I Teachers  were  asked  at  the  end  of  the 
program  to  respond  to  a detailed  ques- 
jtionnaire  on  the  program.  These  are  some 
of  the  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  questionnaires. 

1.  All  except  one  of  the  413  teacliers 
thought  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

2.  Features  which  teachers  liked  best 
about  the  program  were  small 
groups  of  children  and  uninterrupt- 
ed time  for  teaching  reading. 

3.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
teachers  felt  that  children  made  at 
least  as  much  progress  as  they  ex- 
pected. They  cited  "building  of  self 
confidence”  and  "foundation  estab- 
lished” as  major  results. 

4.  Major  reasons  teachers  cited  for 
poor  progress  on  the  part  of  some 
pupils  were  "immaturity”  and  "lack 
of  parental  interest.” 

Parents,  teachers,  and  pupils  responded 
to  a comparable  seven-item  rating  scale 
about  the  program.  All  three  rating  groups 
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indicated  that  they  felt  the  program  was 
successful  and  well  worthwhile. 

The  data  from  last  summer’s  program 
are  still  being  treated  for  other  aspects 
related  to  the  program’s  evaluation.  In 
addition,  follow-up  studies  on  sub-sam- 
ples of  these  children  are  under  way  to  see 
what  happens  the  following  year. 

Is  this  program  helping  to  stem  drop- 
outs from  high  school?  Some  years  must 
pass  before  the  answer  can  be  given.  How- 
ever, many  teachers  have  reported  thus  far 
that  some  children  in  last  summer’s  pro- 
gram are  holding  their  own  in  the  regular 
classroom  this  year. 

One  side  effect  of  the  program  is  an 
intense  interest  statewide  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  Never  has  Georgia  had  as 
keen  an  interest  in  reading  improvement, 
and  much  of  this  can  be  traced  to  this 
program. 


3.  A ftMKlfafp  Program  for 
cA  Six-,  Seven-,  and 
Eight-Year-Olds 

Lorraine  Harvilla 

If  CHILDREN  are  to  develop  a love  for 
reading,  understand  the  value  of  read- 
ing in  their  lives,  and  become  avid  readers, 
opportunity  for  reading  must  be  provided. 
Books  must  be  readily  accessible;  aid  in 
coping  with  the  intricacies  of  reading 
imust  be  supplied  when  the  need  is  at 
'hand.  Educators  recognize  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  ability  to  master  the  intri- 
cacies of  learning  to  read,  yet  many  follow 
practices  directly  opposed  to  this  idea. 
;;^R511owing  a preconceived  program  for 
"^reading  with  groups  of  children  may  not 
accomplish  the  chief  purpose  for  reading 
instmction,  that  all  should  learn.  Should 
six-year-olds  follow  a pattern  of  all  learn- 
ing a preconceived  fist  of  words  even 
though  it  be  at  differently  paced  group 
rates  of  speed.?  Six-year-olds  can  derive 
much  from  handling  books  that  we  can- 
not measure  in  terms  of  words  pro- 
nounced or  pages  completed  at  a given 
period  of  time.  There  is  much  satisfaction 
and  learning  gained  by  simply  looking  at 
and  talking  about  the  pictures  in  some 
books.  Six-year-olds  should  handle  books, 
many  books,  even  though  they  cannot  say 
the  words.  We  should  talk  about  ideas. 
Pictures  can  then  become  a means  of 
developing  a sight  recognition  vocabulary 
and  learning  necessary  skills  for  unlock- 
ing unknown  words. 


Individualized  Instruction 


Skills  of  reading  are  taught  in  a variety 
of  ways.  A sight  recognition  vocabulary 
might  be  developed  by  the  use  of  words 
that  are  necessary  and  meaningful  in  the 
child’s  school  life.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  some  patterns  for  self- 
discipline  may  be  defined.  Charts  related 
to  classroom  conduct  may  be  constracted. 
Another  chart  may  define  behavior  exist- 
encies. 

A sight  recognition  vocabulary  is 
started  with  meaningful  words.  It  is  fur- 
thered through  the  technique  of  relating 
unknown  words  or  portions  of  words  to 
that  which  is  already  known  (Hunt  arti- 
cles in  Education')  ^ Every  school  event 
becomes  an  opportunity  for  providing 
material  for  reading  rather  than  being  a 
verbal  announcement. 

Conferences  are  planned  as  children 
learn  to  work  with  hooks  and  for  those 
who  are  already  reading  printed  materials. 
Conferences  are  of  two  types:  individual 
and  group.  Group  conferences  take  several 
forms:  those  in  which  the  children  have 
all  read  the  same  book,  those  in  which  the 
children  have  read  different  books,  and 
those  in  which  children  with  a similar 
need  in  a skills  area  gather  for  instruction 
in  that  particular  skill.  These  children 
meet  only  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a 
particular  skill.  This  accompEshed  each 
returns  to  reading  his  private  selection.  It 
is  also  during  conferences  (group  and/or 
individual)  that  an  informal  technique 
for  diagnosing  reading  difliculties  is  val- 
uable. Conference  time  provides  a confi- 
dence time  for  you  and  the  reader.  You 
may  page  through  the  book  together  talk- 
ing about  interesting  words,  exciting  inci- 
dents, pointing  out  "word  pictures,”  se- 
lecting a portion  of  the  story  that  is 
similar  to  something  that  has  happened 
to  the  child  or  is  Eke  his  family,  his  home, 
his  friends.  It’s  a very  personal  period  for 
you,  the  reader  and  his  book.  Typical 
questions  asked  include:  Would  you  Eke 
to  have  been  the  person  in  the  story.?  Do 
you  think  he  dici  the  right  thing.?  How 
would  you  have  done  it.?  Is  there  a place 
near  here  Eke  the  place  in  the  story.? 
Special  effort  is  made  to  make  the  story  a 
vital  thing  in  the  life  of  the  child  so  Aat 

^Lyman  C.  Hunt,  ‘‘Individualixed  Reading;  Teach- 
ing Skills,”  Education,  May,  1961;  ‘‘The  Right 
Questions  About  Phonics,”  Education,  May,  1962. 
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reading  is  a part  of  the  world  surrounding 
him. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference  period 
the  teacher  circulates  among  the  children 
to  acquaint  herself  daily  wiffi  the  progress 
being  made  by  the  total  class.  While  this 
is  not  a conference  in  the  usual  definition 
of  the  word  it  stiff  constitutes  a meeting 
with  all  so  that  each  one  has  a sense  of 
teacher  contact,  and  the  teacher  is  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  knows  what 
all  are  doing. 

'The  last  part  of  the  daily  reading  pro- 
gram frequently  is  a time  for  sharing 
books  that  have  been  reav,.  This  is  the 
time  you  see  a puppet  show,  reEve  a visit 
to  the  circus,  hear  an  original  poem  or 
story  that  had  its  inception  in  an  interest- 
ing book,  listen  to  the  radio  announcer 
predict  the  ending  of  an  unfinished  story, 
view  the  'TV  presentation  of  a book, 
examine  a clay  model,  or  listen  as  a 

f)ainted  picture  is  explained  (ideas  are 
imitless).  It  is  the  time  that  whets  the 
appetites  of  other  children  to  read  the 
book  next. 

A program  for  six-,  seven-,  and  eight- 
year-olds  may  be  developed  with  the  fol- 
lowing daily  plan:  (1)  Getting  organized 
for  the  day’s  work,  (2)  Skiff  building, 
(3)  Conferences,  (4)  An  overview,  and 
(5)  Sharing. 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 


b.  £xf0K(IlKg  Rtadhg  Skills  In  a 

Larg*  CIfy  Sekool  Sysftm 

Edna  M.  Horrocks 

The  need  for  the  development  and 
extension  of  reading  skills  is  a constant 
one  in  all  school  systems,  but  today,  in  the 
’ large  city  school  systems  of  the  country 
.that  need  is  a crucial  onec  The  school 
picture  in  Cleveland,  typical  of  that  in 
other  large  cities,  shows  a steadily  grow- 
ing pupil  enrollment  (135,000)  and  a 
continuing  elementary  teacher  shortage  as 
well  as  a classroom  shortage.  These  con- 
ditions combine  to  force  many  elementary 
classes  into  half-day  sessions. 

Among  the  pupils,  naturally  there  is  a 
great  range  or  mental  abilities,  from  a' 
high  of  180  I.Q.  in  Major  Work  Classes 
to  a low  of  56  I.Q.  in  Special  Classes. 
Home  backgrounds  include  large  numbers 
of  pupils  from  families  who  are  culturally 
different  and  others  who  are  culturally 
1 deprived.  Although  many  of  these  chil- 
dren come  from  in-migrant  families  who 
; are  making  difficult  adjustments  to  big- 
city  living,  others  come  from  stable,  well- 
established  homes.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be  many 
pupils  who  will  need  extra  help  in  read- 
ing skills. 

CeuNcrofioii  of  Now  Approoehos 

In  a search  for  new  avenues  for  extend- 
ing reading  skills  beyond  the  established 
curriculum  and  beyond  the  scope  of 
grades  1-6,  the  following  three  questions 
were  considered: 

I ■ 

; 1.  Should  the  reading  readiness  pro- 

gram in  the  kindergarten  be  broad- 
ened to  include  more  specific 
reading  material? 

2.  Can  pupils  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  be  motivated  to  extend  ffieir 
reading  skills  and  interests  beyond 
the  classroom? 

3.  Is  there  some  way  to  ensure  the  con- 

‘ tinued  teaching  and  use  of  reading 

skills  in  the  junior  high  school? 


Rtseorch  on  Success  In 
Ftrsf  Grade  Reading 

In  September  of  I960  an  examination 
was  made  of  a study  by  Alice  Nicholson* 
of  the  factors  which  contribute  to  success 
in  first  grade  reading.  The  study  involved 
more  than  2,000  children  and  the  conclu- 
sions reached  concerning  the  background 
abilities  relating  to  reading  success  were 
as  follows: 

1.  Chronological  age  provides  a most  in- 
secure basis  for  first-grade  admission. 

2.  A knowledge  of  the  names  of  letters 
provides  the  greatest  assurance  of  learn- 
ing to  read.  Tests  which  measure  asso- 
ciation with  name  and  form  oj  letter 
show  the  highest  correlations  with  learn- 
ing rate  for  words. 

3.  Mental  age  does  not  assure^  a high  learn 
ing  rate  in  beginning  reading.  Although 
children  with  very  high  mental  ages  have 
better  letter  knowledge,  it  is  apparently 
the  letter  knouledge  rather  than  the  men- 
tal age  which  produces  high  learning 
rate. 

KladargarfM  ExparlMMf 

As  a result  of  the  examination  of 
Nicholson’s  research  project,  an  experi- 
ment on  a small  scale  was  initiated  in 
Cleveland  in  September  of  I960.  All  sec- 
ond semester  kindergarten  pupils  at  one 
school  were  divided  into  two  classes,  as 
comparable  as  possible  as  to  ages.  The 
teachers  of  both  classes  were  excellent  and 
experienced.  The  Control  Group  was 
given  the  usual  Reading  Readiness  Pro- 
gram for  Kindergarten.  The  Experimental 
Group  was  given  a variety  or  activities 
designed  to  develop  recognition  of  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  sequence  of  letters  in  the  ^phabet. 

Activities  such  as  the  following  were 
included.  The  Alphabet  Song  was  taught 
and  ABC  books  were  shown,  discussed, 
and  placed  on  the  children’s  book  shelves 
tor  individual  use.  An  alphabet  of  capital 
letters  was  placed  on  the  wall  to  be  used 
for  matching  and  sequence.  Magnetized 
letters  were  placed  on  a magnetic  board 
with  one  child  selecting  a letter  and  his 
partner  matching  and  naming  it.  The 
introduction  of  a Bingo  type  of  game 
provided  much  opportunity  for  hearing 
letter  names  repeated.  In  a Bowling  Game 

'Alice  Nicholson.  ‘’Backjrrouiid  Abilities  Related 
to  Rending  Success  in  First  Grade,”  JoMrmX^  of 
Boston  Uriversity  School  of  Education, 
Volume  140,  February  1958.  pp.  7-24. 


a bowler  was  expected  to  name  the  letters 
on  the  pins  as  he  reset  the  pins  he  had 
knockeci  down.  Later  in  the  semester,  the 
lower  case  letters  were  introduced  and 
there  was  much  matching  and  naming  of  ; 
the  lower  case  and  the  capital  letters  on  | 
the  flannelgram. 

In  December,  both  kindergarten  groups 
were  given  the  Lee-Clark  Reading  Readi- 
ness Test.  The  scores  did  not  reveal  any 
appreciable  differences  due  to  the  fact  ftat 
this  test  is  based  only  on  the  visual  dis- 
crimination of  letters  and  words,  but  does 
not  identify  the  letters  by  name.  - 

In  January,  1961,  all  the  pupils  in  both 
groups  were  given  individual,  sjpecially- 
constructed  tests  which  were  designed  to 
test  both  the  ability  to  determine  not  only 
the  letter  that  was  different  in  a fine  of 
four  (E  E F E)  (b  b d b)  but  also  the 
ability  to  name  the  letters.  Tabulated  re- 
sults indicated  that  the  letters  most  likely 
to  be  confused  were  J,  V,  U,  G,  r,  1,  d-b, 
p-q,  f-t,  n-h,  w-v,  and  u-n.  Results  also  ; 
showed  that  the'majority  of  pupils  in  the  ! 
Experimental  Group  could  successfully  | 
name  the  letters,  whereas  only  those 
pupils  in  the  G)ntrol  Group  who  had  • 
received  help  from  parents  could  identify  j ' 
the  letters  by  name. 

'The  only  possible  conclusion  at  this  ■ i 
time  with  such  a limited  experiment  is  , 
that  an  average  group  of  five-year-olds  : 
can  successfully  be  taught  the  names  and  | 
sequence  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  , | 
within  a normal  kindergarten  setting  in  \ 
an  informal  and'  interesting  manner,  by  : 
using  a variety  of  visual  and  game  sttua-  \ 
tions,  'This  experiment  will  be  expanded 
to  include  20  kindergartens  next  semester 
and  possibly  all  kindergartens  the  follow- 
ing year.  1 

All  children  from  the  Experimental  j ; 
Group  and  those  few  from  the  Control  j 
Group  who  knew  most  of  the  letters  were  j 
placed  together  in  a first  grade  class.  'The 
teacher  has  been  advised  to  omit  the 
Reading  Readiness  Books  and  go  directly 
into  Reading  Charts  and  Pre-Primers.  . 
During  the  first  week  of  the  new  semester, 
the  first  grade  teacher  commented  upon  | 
the  keen  interest  shown  by  these  children 
in  using  letters  to  spell  and  form  words. 

'The  progress  of  these  children  in  first- 
grade  reading  will  continue  to  be  studied 
during  the  next  semester. 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 


ExtMdIiig  Rtadiig  Skills 
Ir  tk*  Middle  Grades 

For  many  years,  in  Cleveland,  the  read- 
ing program  for  the  upper  elementary 
grades  was  organized  on  the  basis  of 
group  instruction,  with  reading  ability 
being  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  each 
group.  The  reading  diet  consisted  of  basal 
textTOok  reading,  the  reading  of  trade 
books  by  assigned  chapters,  and  individual 
library  book  reading. 

Consistent  with  the  thinking  of  an 
evaluation  committee  that  many  types  of 
grouping  should  be  employed  and  that  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  reading  is  stimu- 
lating, the  Whole  Book  Discussion  tech- 
nique was  evolved  and  added.  The  specific 
objectives  of  this  type  of  reading  were, 
first,  to  foster  a love  of  reading,  second, 
to  provide  extensive  and  varied  reading 
at  individual  rates  of  speed,  and  third,  to 
promote  group  discussions  led  by  pupils. 

This  is  the  procedure  that  is  followed. 
First,  the  children  are  permitted  to  browse 
through  several  sets  or  books.  Each  child 
flien  selects  one  book  which  looks  inter- 
esting to  him.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to 
examine  the  books  closely  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  they  can  read  and  imder- 
stand  the  vocabulary.  If  they  are  in  doubt, 
they  may  talk  it  over  with  their  teacher. 
However,  if  a child  of  average  reading 
ability  has  a burning  desire  to  be  in  the 
same  group  with  his  close  friend,  who  is 
an  excellent  reader  (and  who  also  may 
be  the  captain  of  the  baseball  team),  he 
is'  allowed  to  choose  this  group.  His  suc- 
cessful participation,  or  lack  of  it,  as  a 
member  of  that  group  will  later  determine 
— for  him — whether  he  will  choose  to 
remain  in  that  group.  There  are  enough 
books  in  each  set  so  that  ten  or  twelve 
children  may  read  the  same  book. 

After  making  their  selections,  the  chil- 
dren try  to  estimate  the  number  of  days — 
or  weeks — it  will  take  them  to  read  tlie 
whole  book.  Then,  together,  they  decide 
upon  a reasonable  date  at  which  time  they 
ail  will  be  ready  to  discuss  the  story.  The 
teacher  then  presents  to  the  group  two  or 
three  questions  which  are  designed  to 
guide  their  thinking  for  the  discussion  of 
the  whole  book. 

Each  pupil  reads  his  book  at  his  own 
rate  of  speed.  Also,  each  child  determines 


when  and  where  it  is  convenient  for  him 
to  read,  at  school  or  at  home.  After  the 
book  has  been  read  completely  through 
for  enjoyment,  the  child  skims  through 
the  book  again  in  order  to  clarify  his 
thinking  about  the  answers  to  questions 
which  he  will  discuss  with  the  other 
pupils.  A few  page  numbers  and  key 
words  are  recorded  on  a study  sheet  for 
ready  reference  during  the  discussio'n 
period.  On  the  appointed  day,  all  the 
pupils  who  have  read  the  same  book  come 
together  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  their 
thoughts  about  the  story.  A different  child 
is  the  discussion  leader  for  each  book. 

Typical  questions  that  guide  pupils’ 
thinking  are:  1.  What  proof  can  you  find 
that  Ma  and  Pa  possessed  ingenuity  in 
solving  many  of  their  problems?  (The 
Long  w inter)  2.  How  did  Mr.  Stubbs 
prove  to  be  both  a help  and  a hindrance 
to  Toby?  (Toby  Tyler)  3.  What  vivid 
descriptions  of  nature  can  you  find  in  this 
story?  (Tornado  Jones)  4.  What  docs  the 
author  mean  ^sdien  he  says,  “Might  as  well 
try  to  empty  the  ocean  with  a bucket’’? 
(Peachtree  Island) 

The  discussion  of  toe  Whole  Book  is  a 
stimulating  experience  for  our  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  pupils.  The  personal  back- 
grounds, ana  experiences  of  the  pupils 
color  their  contrioutions  to  toe  group  dis- 
cussion. They  learn  how  to  share  their 
thinking  and  how  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  objectivity;  they  discover  toe  neces- 
sity of  proving  a point  with  page  refer- 
ence; but,  most  or  all,  they  develop  an 
affinity  for  books  and  a love  for  reading. 

ExfMdtng  Roaiiag  Skills 
In  til*  Jttnter  High  Scheel 

In  his  report  on  “The  Junior  High 
School  Year,’’  Dr.  Conant  says  “that  all 
pupils  in  grades  7 and  8 should  be  re- 
quired to  study  English  with  a heavy 
emphasis  on  reading  skills  and  composi- 
tion.’’ He  places  strong  emphasis  on 
reading  because  “the  ability  to  read  is 
imperative  in  secondary  school.’’  High  on 
toe  list  of  prerequisites  are  teachers  who 
combine  real  competence  in  subject  matter 
with  deep  understanding  of  the  psycho- 
logical needs  of  this  age  group. 

*1116  needs  for  the  revision  of  both  the 
curriculum  and  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  junior  high  school  are 
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common  ones  f^hroughout  the  counttr, 
but  again,  the  problems  are  particularly 
pressing  in  the  big  city  schools. 

In  aeveland,  the  opportunity  for  ex- 
perimentation in  this  field  came  in  June 
of  1S>60  with  a grant  of  money  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  Great  Oties-Grcy  Areas 
Program.  More  specifically,  the  grant  was 
for  a coordinated  school-community  team 
approach  to  improve  die  education  of 
in-migrant  pupils  in  a specified  school 
district. 

A junior  high  sdiool  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  2100  students  and  81  teachers 
^was  selected  for  the  experiment.  The 
school  draws  its  students  from  a heavily 


populated  area  with  a density  of  40,000 
people  per  square  mile.  There  is  a high  , 
rate  of  transiency  in  this  area  and  me 
population  is  made  up  of  many  hetero- 
geneous groups. 

While  the  in-migrant  pupils  were  of 
major  concern  in  the  project  it  was  soon 
recognized  that  a great  number  of  the 
regular  pupils  in  the  school  needed  a con- 
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and  also,  the  junior  high  teachers  needed 
assistance  in  learning  the  techniques  for 
teaching  those  skills,  particularly  the 
word-attack  skills. 

From  September,’  I960,  to'  January, 
19M,  two  elementary  reading  teachers 
{taught  remedial  reading  to  small  groups 
of  7B  pupils.  The  next  step  of  acquainting 
junior  high  teachers  witn  ieading  tech- 
niques was  undertaken  in  February  of 
1961.  The  teachers  voted  to  attend  and  1 
participate  in  a series  of  twelve  Saturday 
morning  workshops  for  the  purpose  of 
up^  rading  their  reading  techniques.  Metli-  , 
r-ic  fer  teaching  the  elementary  word- 
attack  skills  are'^being  presented  by  one 
the  elementary  teachers  who  has  had  | 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  Cleveland 
Reading  Improvement  Summer  Program 
for  elementary  children.  A jimior  high 
school  teacher  is  working  with  the  com- 
f fehension  skills  in  the  reading  material 
rf  the  various  subject  areas. 

The  activities  which  are  being  under- 
taken in  this  project  are  designed  to 
improve  ways  of  orienting  in-migrant 
pupils  to  the  city  school  program;  to 
discover  methods  by  w'hich  parents  can 
become  involved  in  their  children's  prog- 


ress; and  to  upgrade  methods  of  leamiflg 
f«a  both  pupils  and  teachers.  These  are 
the  beginning  steps  of  a posshle 
jpeoject  in  die  junior  high 

The  artbending  reading  skills 

at  all  Mk  m A city  system  wUl 
continue  to  Mling  diis  need  auto- 
matkally  calls  iMt  mm  analysis  of  the 
ways  in  ^ch  pipfti  Ikam  and  more 
emphasis  on  improvaaaiit  in  the  mediods 
by  whi^  touhers  teadi. 
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6.  Well-Rounded  Reading 
Experiences 


Jack  W.  Humphrey 

Evansville  Public  Schools 
Evansville,  Indiana 


Reding  is  the  most  important  sub- 
ject in  the  Evansville-Vanderburgh 
School  Corporation.  The  parents  and  edu- 
cators of  the  community  realize  that  any 
child  who  does  not  read  up  to  his  poten- 
tial will  be  handicapped  in  school  and 
post-school  activities. 

The  reading  center  serves  as  a head- 
quarters for  the  entire  reading  operation. 
At  the  center  in-servir<=  ’ ning  is  con- 
ducted 'and  clinical  fac  are  provided 
to  aid  children  in  ov>.  ..Miing  extreme 
reading  problems.  A wide  variety  of  ma- 
terials is  available  to  all  teachers  in  the 
school  corporation. 

Several  different  kinds  of  in-service 
training  sessions  are  held  at  the  reading 
center.  The  most  useful  offering  has  been 
a class  entitled  The  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment of  Reading  Difficulties.  The  content 


of  the  course  includes  the  use  of  group 
and  individual  reading  and  intelligence 
tests  as  well  as  familiarization  witli  ma- 
terials and  techniques  which  may  relieve 
problems  jjreviously  diagnosed.  The  ses- 
sions are  limited  to  fifteen  teachers  who 
are  encouraged  and  trained  to  assume 
leadership  roles  in  the  reading  programs 
of  their  schools.  Other  classes  have  been 
designed  for  principals,  counselors,  and 
teachers  and  include  the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  nlethods  and  curriculum 
review.  , 

Teachers  are  selected  to  do  clinical  work 
after  they  have  completed  in-service 
classes  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
reading  problems  and  have  worked  in 
remedial  programs  during  the  regular 
school  year  or  in  the  summer  reading 
program.  Their  work  in  the  center  lasts 
for  one  school  year  and  includes  testing 
and  tutoring  children,  writing  clinical  re- 
ports, visiting  the  regular  classrooms  of 
the  children,  and  interning  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  school  year  with  teachers 
who  have  previously  worked  in  the  cen- 
ter and  who  have  established  outstanding 
developmental  and  remedial  reading 
• programs. 

The  reading  center  has  thousands  of 
workbooks  and  skillbooks  which  may  be 
checked  out  at  any  time  during  the  year 
to  supplement  the  regular  materials  al- 
ready in  the  sdiools.  Books  of  high  in- 
terest written  ai:  easy  levels  of  difficulty 
are  available  on  the  same  basis.  Answer 
keys  and  printed  sheets  for  children  to 
use  to  write  answers  instead  of  consum- 
ing the  booklets,  materials  developed  by 
local  teachers  including  recreational  read- 
ing graphs,  reading  machines,  and  games 
are  available  to  teachers  at  all  grade  levels. 
Several  hundred  sets  of  supplementary 
readers  are  also  available  in  a traveling 
library. 

The  reading  program  begins  in  the 
kindergarten.  A strong  readiness  program 
which  includes  the  first  readiness  book 
of  the  adopted  basal  series  is  used  at  this 
level.  Schools  with  large  numbers  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  have 
established  pre-primary  classes  where  the 
20-25  children  with  the  lowest  readiness 
backgrounds  in  kindergarten  as  deter- 
mined by  teacher  judgment,  group  readi- 
ness tests,  and  individual  tests  are  given 
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an  additional  year  of  readiness  activities 
which  include  many  field  trips  and  an 
emphasis  on  verbal  activities. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are 
vital  in  the  total  reading  program.  A 
basal  series  with  all  accompanying  work- 
books is  available  to  all  teasers.  The  pro- 
gram is  supplemented  with  many  ma- 
terials as  every  teacher  has  been  provided 
with  all  supplementary  materials  which  go 
along  with  the  basal  series  including  big 
books,  vocabulary  cards,  filmstrips,  and 
: phonics  records.  Many  sets  of  supplemen- 
tary ^readers  are  available  in  eaA  school 
as  well  as  in  a traveling  library.  Other 
supplementary  materials  such  as  games, 
phonics  records,  and  picture  dictionaries 
are  provided  to  all  teachers. 

In  September,  1965,  seven  new  series 
will  be  used  in  different  schools  at  the 
first  grade  level.  All  workbooks,  basal 
; readers,  and  supplementary  aids  will  be 
J used  for  three  years  in  preparation  for  the 
next  textbook  adoption.  Teachers  will  re- 
port their  experiences  with  the  materials 
to  the  local  reading  council  and  later  to 
book  adoption  committees. 

In  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades 
the  adopted  basal  series  is  supplemented 
with  multi-level  materials  suA  as  the 
SRA  reading  laboratories.  Teachers  at 
these  levels  borrow  many  materials  from 
the  reading  center  or  have  them  in  the 
schools. 

Libraries  have  beei.  established  in  all 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Books  are 
selected  by  committees  of  teachers  and  in- 
cluded in  book  buying  guides.  Commit- 
tees from  each  school  then  select  books 
according  to  their  allotment  which  will 
be  about  two  dollars  per  pupil  next  year. 
The  books  are  purchased  and  fully  pro- 
cessed at  the  center  and  then  distributed 


to  school  libraries.  Ten  books  per  child 
should  be  in  the  school  libraries,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  goal  will  be  achieved 
in  the  next  few  years  in  all  of  the  schools. 

Remedial  reading  classes  have  been  es- 
tablished in  elementary  schools  to  help 
children  with  special  problems  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  teachers  used  in  these 
classes  have  been  trained  in  special  in- 
service  classes  to  diagnose  reading  prob- 
lems and  to  plan  programs  to  help  pupils 
improve  their  reading  skills.  Tests,  ma- 
terials, and  administrative  forms  are  sup- 


plied to  teachers  from  the  reading  center. 
Class  sizes,  selection  of  pupils,  and  the 
amount  of  time  for  remedial  reading  de- 
pends on  the  reading  problems  in  each 
school.  Some  schools  have  full  time  reme- 
dial reading  teachers  while  others  have 
only  one  period  per  day  for  special  help. 

The  high  school  program  contains 
remedial,  developmental,  and  literature 
classes.  Pupils  in  the  bottom  eleven  per 
cent  of  their  eighth  grade  achievement 
tests  are  placed  in  remedial  reading  classes 
which  can  last  from  one  to  four  semesters 
depending  upon  their  progress.  Pupils 
reading  one  or  two  grade  levels  below 
their  grade  placement  are  placed  in  com- 
panion literature  books  which  are  de- 
signed for  high  school  pupils  with  limited 
reading  skills. 

All  sophomores  are  given  an  intensive 
developmental  reading  course  in  reading 
rooms  which  are  fully  supplied  with  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  speed,  comprehension,  vocabulary  de- 
velopment, and  study  skills. 

Several  different  programs  have  been 
established  for  children  in  the  summer. 
Elementary  children  can  attend  either 
remedial  or  developmental  classes  which 
meet  for  one  hour  each  day  for  eight 
weeks.  The  class  size  is  limited  to  fifteen 
pupils.  The  teachers  used  in  the  program 
are  given  special  training  in  in-service 
sessions,  and  they  are  equipped  with  the 
materials  needed  to  accomplish  their  tasks. 
Children  in  past  summers  have  obtained 
statistically  significant  gains  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  follow-up  tests  administered 
eight  school  months  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  program  indicate  that  the  gains  are 
permanent. 

Pupils  in  high  school  may  take  remedial 
or  developmental  classes  during  the  sum- 
mer. These  classes  last  two  hours  each 
day  for  eight  weeks.  Materials  used  in  the 
summer  are  not  a duplication  of  those 
to  be  used  in  reading  classes  during  the 
Tegular  school  yCaT* 

A summer  television  project  financed 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  is  now 
under  way.  During  the  summer  of  1966 
over  2,500  children  just  out  of  the  first 
grade  will  take  part  in  an  eight  week 
program  which  will  be  presented  for  one- 
half  hour  each  day.  The  purpose  of  this 
study  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  a sum- 
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mer  television  reading  program  on  the 
reading  achievement  of  diildren  who 
have  recently  completed  the  first  grade. 

Auditions  were  held  in  March,  1965, 
and  a television  teacher  has  been  selected. 

All  children  now  in  the  first  grade  will  be 
given  reading  and  intelligence  tests  in 
May,  1965,  and  reading  tests  in  Septem- 
ber, 1965.  These  children  will  comprise 
the  control  group. 

A workbook  for  the  children  to  use 
with  the  program  will  be  developed  by 
primary  teachers  this  summer.  A course 
guide  for  the  television  teacher  will  also 
be  developed. 

In  1966  children  in  the  first  grade  will 
receive  the  same  tests  as  the  control  group. 

The  television  program  will  be  introduc- 
ed while  the  children  are  still  in  school. 
Workbooks  will  also  be  passed  out  at  this 
time.  The  results  of  the  testing  will  be 
analyzed  to  help  determine  whether  or 
^not  the  experiment  has  been  successful. 

Well-rounded  reading  experiences  can 
be  provided  when  full  support  is  given 
in  Ae  community  by  the  parents,  educa-\ 
tors,  and  school  board  members.  The  well- 
rounded  experiences  become  possible 
when  teachers  are  given  in-service  train- 
‘ing  and  adequate  materials.  Such  activi- 
ties provided  in  regular,  remedial,  sum- 
mer,  clinical,  and  experimental  programs 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  f 1 
insure  that  a full  reading ' program  is/  : 
available  to  all  pupils.  ‘ 
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F.  DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 
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' 1.  A Principal  Looks  at 
.Reading  Instruction 

* Harold  T.  Karbal 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

Is  IT  TRITE  to  repeat  at  this  time  that  the 
principal  is  the  instructional  leader  in 
the  school?  These  dap,  so  filled  with 
questionnaires,  forms,  in-and-out  baskets, 
and  the  like,  paper  work  seems  to  hold 
sway.  The  conscientious  principal,  vitally 
interested  and  concerned  with  what  goes 
on  in  the  classroom,  is  hard  pressed  to 
find  time  and  energy  for  what  literally 
can  be  considered  the  essential  part  of  the 
job.  There  are  many  facets  to  the  task  of 
having  a worthwhile  reading  program. 

From  the  General  to  the  Specific 

Reading  manuals  seem  so  adequate. 
Materials  and  curriculum  guides  from  the 
central  ofiice  are  so  good.  It  almost  seemsi 
possible  that  die  principal  can  concen-| 
trate  his  energies  in  other  fields.  Yet\ 
pronouncemente  such  as  these  are  not 
completely  adequate  when  measured  for  a 
specific  sAool.  I took  a look  at  the  goals 

^Maria  Montessori.  The  Secret  of  CHidhood. 
London:  Longman's,  Green  & Co.,  1936. 


set  up  for  one  particular  reading  series 
which  is  widely  used.  As  usual,  goals 
were  subdivided  into  skills,  habits, 
attitudes  and  appreciations.  There  was 
little  argument  with  any  of  them.  There 
are  few  teachers,  if  any,  who  do  not  “de- 
velop skill  in  interpretation  of  story 
plot,”  for  example.  However,  a little  stir- 
ring took  place  as  I read  the  following: 

To  continue  to  develop  the  ability  to  read 
creatively  by  anticipating  plot  development, 
using  personal  experiences  to  interpret  story 
situations,  drawing  conclusions,  determining 
cause-and-effect  relationships,  seeing  infer- 
ences and  implications,  and  appreciating 
sensory  impressions.^ 

This  goal  is  certainly  commonplace  in 
most  series  of  readers.  Can  it  be  extended 
to  apply  to  all  school  settings  in  the  same 
way?  I think  not.  Manuals  cannot  possibly 
take  into  account  the  experiential  back- 
ground of  the  multitudinous  children 
using  the  set  of  readers,  the  bias  with 
whidi  printed  materials  are  approached, 
or  the  ease  with  which  interpretations  are 
made.  To  take  an  extreme,  there  are  dis- 

^Newell  C.  Kephart.  The  Slow  Learner  in  the 
Classroom.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Chas.  E.  Merrill,  1960. 

^David  H.  Russell  and  Odille  Ouslcy.  Manual  for 
Teaching  the  Second -Reader — II.  Boston:  Ginri  and 
Company,  1964,  p,  46. 
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advantaged  children  to  be  found  on  all 
levels  of  society.  The  child  living  m the 
slums  does  not  use  the  word  apartment 
in  the  same  sense  that  the  child  in  an- 
other section  of  the  city  does.  Apartment 
can  conjure  up  images  of  "elevators,  many 
floors,  many  .families  under  .one  roof,  at- 
tached playgrounds”  as  does  the  definition 
in  one  manual.  To  the  disadvantaged 
child,  the  mental  picture  is  much  more 
apt  to  be  many  stairways,  many  floors, 
dark  hallways,  many  families  under  one 
roof,  no  place  to  play,  lots  of  noise. 
A suburban  child  may  never  have  experi- 
enced an  apartment  at  all  or  not  one  of 
more  than  two  floors.  High  rise  apart- 
ments are  again  a rather  new  phenom- 
enon. All  the  definitions  are  hopefully 
multiple  dwelling  in  nature,  but  what  a 
difference  in  interpretation ! 

The  point  here  is  that  somewhere  along 
the  line  teachers  must  be  helped  to  see 
that  there  is  a difference  in  the  way  ordi- 
nary words  look  to  children  of  vatying 
backgrounds  and  to  take  account  of  this 
in  their  meaningful  presentation  of  vo- 
cabulary. Many  teachers  teach  with  the 
manual  in  one  hand. 


The  Principal  Helps  Plan 

This,  I feel,  is  one  place  where  the 
, principal  can  help.  By  organizing  study 
. groups  of  teachers  and  encouraging  them 
to  apply  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
children,  a whole  set  of  learning  experi- 
,ences  can  be  evolved  which  will  help 
.children  achieve  goals  set  up  at  central 
sources.  Only  in  such  meetings  can  field 
trips  naturally  be  planned,  resource  peo- 
!ple  suggested,  classroom  experiences  be 
'shared  that  will  help  make  learning  se- 
quential rather  than  piecemeal.  There  is 
something  about  doing  it  together  that 
'helps  make  the  process  take  place. 

In  one  school  we  decided  in  such  meet- 
ings that  we  had  to  do  something  about 
the  following  items  in  order  to  accomplish 
our  reading  goals: 

1.  Improve  individualized  reading 

2.  Increase  experiential  backgrounds 

3.  Appraise  our  phonics  program 

4.  Improve  listening  skills 

5.  Enlighten  parents,  teachers,  and 
children  about  reading 

6.  Evaluate  more  carefully  the  reading 
skills  already  learned 


Under  each  of  these  topics  we  listed  steps 
to  be  taken  to  do  these  very  things  which 
made  sense  to  us.  Another  faculty  in  a 
different  setting  might  easily  come  up 
with  a completely  different  set  of  vexing 
problems  to  be  studied. 

Changing  Methods 

Many  new  and  challenging  ideas  are 
now  being  promoted  in  the  field  of  read- 
ing. Along  with  the  advent  of  non-grad- 
ing, team  teaching,  and  otlier  organiza- 
tional changes,  propositions  concerning 
reading  in  the  kindergarten,  individ- 
ualized reading  as  against  basal  readers, 
linguistics,  i/t/a,  use  of  color,  remedial 
reading  techniques,  the  slow  learner,  the 
able  learner,  and  other  emphases  fill  pro- 
fessional literature.  What  is  being  said 
about  the  many  facets  of  reading  instruc- 
tion is  probably  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
single  teacher  or  principal  to  acquire.  This 
is  where  the  principal  acts  as  liaison  be- 
tween those  in  the  know  and  the  faculty. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  principal 
must  be  well  read  himself.  For  example, 
the  question  of  reading  in  the  kinder- 
garten cannot  be  answered  adequately 
without  knowing  about  the  longitudinal 
studies  made  by  Dolores  Durkin  on  early 
readers.®  New  approaches  in  intercultural 
readers  have  to  be  examined  to  be  appreci- 
ated. The  City  Schools  Reading  Program 
published  by  Follett  and  the  New  Basic 
Reading  Program  of  Scott-Foresman  are 
examples  of  this  new  trend.  It  is  again 
the  principal  who  must  see  to  it  that  these 
books  get  into  the  hands  of  teachers. 

It  is  likewise  difficult  in  a large  city 
system  for  individual  teachers  to  contact 
supervisory  staff  for  questions  they  have. 
Teachers  are  often  reticent  about  doing 
this  on  their  own  anyhow.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  for  a principal,  however,  to  sense 
the  need  and  to  contact  such  specialists 
and  invite  them  for  staff  meetings,  dis- 
cussions, and  seminars. 

All  Teachers  Teach  Reading 

It  is  also  the  principal  who  can  best 
help  the  faculty  assume  its  responsibility 
as  reading  teacher  no  matter  which  sub- 
ject is  being  taught.  Too  often  lip  service 

®Dolores  Durkin.  “A  Fifth-Year  Report  on  the 
Achievement  of  Early  Readers,**  The  Elementary 
School  Journal,  November  1964,  pp.  76-80. 


is  given  to  this  important  concept.  Have^ 
you  seen  the  excellent  article  by  Nila 
Banton  Smith  in  a recent  issue  of  Educa- 
tional Leadership  in  which  she  points  out 
the  many  reading  skills  required  to  bei 
literate  in  the  content  areas.?®  Most  class- 1 
room  teachers  will  not  be  aware  of  thisj 
listing  but  will  be  glad  to  read  it  if  you[ 
as  principal  give  to  them  to  read.  Whedier 
this  is  best  done  at  a Teacher’s  Meeting 
or  on  an  individual  basis  depends  upon 
the  personality  and  method  of  operation 
of  the  principal.  It  is  a matter  of  getting  - 
things  to  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time. 

The  Public 

The  role  of  the  principal  as  one  of  in- 
terpreter to  the  public  is  time  honored. 
Parents  want  to  know  what  is  happening 
in  the  school.  They,  too,  see  the  advertise- 
ments inducing  them  to  purchase  record- 
ings and  workbooks  designed  to  aid  in 
home  remedial  reading,  to  send  for  kits 
of  flashcards  to  begin  reading  instruction 
at  home,  or  to  purdbase  teaching  machines. 
They  will  naturally  turn  to  the  school 
for  advice  or  approbation  about  what 
they  think  and  do  in  this  regard.  Knowl- 
edgeable parents  will  wish  to  know 
whether  test  scores  are  on  their  way  up, 
whether  the  reading  program  is  a modem 
one,  and  whether  the  controversies  they 
hear  about  are  solvable. 

Finally,  it  is  the  principal  working  with/' 
whatever  resources  are  available  to  him 
who  must  help  teachers  regain  and  keep 
the  self-confidence  that  Helen  M.  Robin- 
son feels  teachers  have  lost  as  a result  of 
the  belief  that  competence  in  reading  is 
often  equated  with  intellect,  the  realiza- 
tion that  there  is  increasing  pressure  for 
earlier  and  better  achievement  in  all  aca- 
demic areas,  misunderstandings  about  the 
meaning  of  grade  norms,  and  the  best 
methods  for  beginning  reading  instrac- 
tion.^  Have  these  controversies  traly 
shaken  the  self-confidence  of  teachers  and 
left  them  uncertain  as  to  how  to  proceed.? 

Then  principals  have  more  to  do  than 
ever. 

In  summary,  the-  principal  is  seen  as  a 

.Smith,  "Reading  in  Subject  Matter 
M2-38S  Leadership,  March  1965,  pp. 

—/Helen  M.  Robinson.  “Teaching  Reading  Today,” 

The  Instructor.  March  1965,  pp.  56  ffl. 
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materials  manager,  grade  or  ungraded  or- 
ganizer, consultant,  research  and  trends 
reviewer,  evaluator,  interpretor  to  the  ! 
public.  ... 
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John  B.  King 


The  subject  at  hand,  Teaching  One 
Million  "Johnnie^*  to  Read,  really 
breaks  down  into  three  phases — the  first, 
we  might  call  "Stock  Taking,”  the  sec- 
ond, “Benchmarks  of  Progress”  and  third, 
“A  Look  Ahead.” 

The  reading  problem  in  New  York 
City  is  more  or  less  typical  of  the  chal- 
lenge facing  all  of  the  large,  complex 
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urban  communities  throughout  our  coun- 
try. Several  of  the  more  perolexing  aspects 
of  the  problem  are  intensified  here  by  the 
larger  number  and  greater  variety  of  peo- 
ple m.oving  from  tihe  rural  areas  of  our 
nation  and  from  other  lands  into  our 
[enormous  cosmopolitan  center.  Perhaps 
\the  most  unusual  characteristic  of  oiuK^ 
seething  metropolis  is  the  heterogeneity 
of  its  eight  million  people  so  distributed 
as  to  create  a city  of  cities.  Its  850  public, 
schools  serve  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
and  of  the  poor,  from  the  pockets  of 
plenty  along  the  Park  Avenues  and 
fringes  of  our  city  to  the  ghettoes  and 
slums  that  house  the  poverty  stricken 
twenty  per  cent  of  our  citizenry.  Into  the 
public  schools  of  our  city,  these  children 
bring,  in  varying  numbers,  fifty-eight  dif- 
ferent language  backgrounds  and  cultures 
along  with  the  myriad  of  strengths  and 
weaknesses  that  our  society  and  economy 
has  willed  to  them.  It  is  to  this  vast  poly- 
glot, this  most  variegated  heterogeneity 
that  make  up  our  public  schools,  that  we 
must  bring  all  the  educational  resources 
at  our  command,  if  these  children  are  to 
become  happy,  wholesome,  competent, 
contributing,  responsible  citizens  of  our 
great  demoaacy.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that,  regardless  of  all  other  forces  at  work 
in  our  society,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
reading  program  is  the  greatest  single 
determinant  of  their  success  and  ours  in 
achieving  the  kind  of  quality  education 
so  vital  to  the  good  life  for  the  individual 
and  the  nation.  ^ 

It  was  with  this  basic  tenet  in  mind*^ 
that  we  set  out  in  I960  to  upgrade  veiy 
substantially  the  teaching  of  reading  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  New  York  City,  j 
The  recent  integration  stmggles  and  war 
on  poverty  in  the  nation  and  in  the  city 
have  served  to  reaflirm  and  reemphasize 
our  original  feeling  as  to  the  urgent  role 
of  reading  instruction  in  the  growth  and 
development  both  of  our  educational  pro- 
gram and  of  our  society.  Our  redeter  iiina- 
tion  was  born  at  the  time  of  the  frenzy 
created  by  the  Russian  Sputnik  and  the 
resultant  drive  for  better  education,  by 
the  sensation  creating  angry  books  attack- 
ing reading  instruction.  By  the  "Madison 
Avenue”  promotion  of  so-called  new 
methods,  and  by  the  spectacular  revela- 
tions of  research  on  the  preparation  of 
teachers  to  teach  reading.  All  of  these 


pointed  up  the  need  for  a thorough  re- 
appraisal of  our  reading  program — its 
assets,  its  liabilities  and  its  ramifications 
.mique  to  New  York  City.  Out  of  this 
came  a greatly  intensified  campaign,  a 
drive  for  something  more  effective  than 
what  we  had  found  in  our  reappraisal. 
The  shibboleth,  the  watchword,  the  battlev 
cry  of  that  campaign  became.  Teaching] 
Our  600,000  "Johnnies”  To  Read.  Teach-i 
ers,  supervisors,  college  personnel,  par* 
ents,  and  retired  members  of  the  staff 
rallied  to  the  cause  which  became  one  of 
the  most  stirring  mobilizations  of  talent 
and  commitment  that  I have  witnessed 
during  almost  thirty-seven  years  of  service 
in  our  city  schools.  \ 

Among  the  touchstones  in  the  emergl 
ing  program  for  better  reading  instruction 
were  seven  basic  principles  or  premises: 

1.  Reading  must  be  viewed  in  terms 
of  its  Broader  implications,  not  as 
an  exercise  in  word-calling,  but 
rather,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
thought  and  communication  process, 
inseparable  from  the  other  language 
arts,  and,  therefore,  an  expression 
of  Ae  total  personality. 

2.  The  teaching  of  reading  must  be 
anchored  to  the  basic  philosophy  of 
our  elementary  school  program 
which  is  child-centered  rather  than 
subject-centered  and  which  stresses 
teadiing  and  learning  through  real, 
vital,  dynamic  meaningful  experi- 
ences. Such  learning  must  be  se- 
quential and  always  appropriate  to 
tne  way  diildren  grow  and  develop. 
Teaching  for  suA  learning  in  the 
elementary  schools  must  be  unified 
and  integrated,  rooted  in  the  Ges- 
talt rather  than  behavioristic  psy- 
chology. 

3.  Reading  must  be  taught  on  both 
the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
as  part  of  a balanced  curriculum 
provided  to  meet  the  total  and 
varied  needs,  interests,  and  abilities 
of  all  our  children.  Such  a balanced 
curriculum  will  change  continuous- 
ly to  reflect  the  ever-changing  de- 
mands of  our  democratic  society. 

4.  Major  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
developmental  rather  than  corrective 
reading  on  all  levels.  Reading  skills, 
including  phonics,  must  be  devel- 
oped systematically  and  sequentially 
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terials  and  technit^ues  for  growing 
numbers  of  physically,  mentally, 
socially,  and  emotionally  handi- 
capped pupils.  Good  special  educa- 
tion programs  inevitably  reach 
more  and  more  children  and 
youth. 

13.  Special  problems  related  to  meas- 
uring intelligence,  learning  poten- 
tial and  reading  growth  among 
culturally  disadvantaged. 

14.  Assets  and  liabilities  growing  out 
of  current  educational  trends  and 
practices,  e.g.,  collective  bargain- 
ing, school  integration,  team 
teaching,  campus  schools,  pro- 
gramed instruction,  manpower  re- 
training programs  conducted  by 
Boaj  . ■)f  Education,  as  well  as, 
“out^  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

15.  Problems  growmg  cut  of  budg- 
etary limitations.  Operating  "Budg- 
et for  1963-1964  was  moi  * than 
$800,000,000  v/ith  the  city  pro- 
viding about  $566,000,000  and 
the  state  about  $265,000,000.  The 
per  capita  allotment  in  elementary 
schools  is  less  than  $700,  and  the 
needs  exceed  $1000. 

Now,  let  us  consider  a few  "Bench- 
marks of  Progress”  in  each  of  six  "mary 
spearheads  in  our  action  program. 

1.  Teacher  and  Supervisory  Growth 

1.1  Pre-Service — 

Reading  Academy 
Campus  Schools 
Manuals  and  Teaching  Guides 
being  developed  jointly  by 
school  and  college  personnel 

3.2  On-the-job  Training — 

District  and  local  school  pro- 
grams to  promote  supervisor 
and  teacher  growth 
In-service  Courses  and  TV 
Workshops 

BulleL'ns  and  Teaching  Guides, 
Films 

City-wide  exhibits,  conferences 
and  workshops 

1.3  Experimentation  and  Research — 

Tc.am  Teaching 
Programed  Instruction 
5 hour  .*irst  year 
Hold-over  Study 
S.R.A.  materials 


Phono-visual  technique 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 
Reading  films 

2.  Expansion  in  Personnel  and 
Services 

2.1  Corrective  Reading  Teachers 

2.2  Reading  Improvement  Teachers 

■ 2.3  Librarians  in  elementary  schools 

2.4  Specialists  in  music,  science,  art, 
health  education  in  elementary 
schools  will  raise  teaching  skills 
in  other  areas  and  provide  time 
for  diagnosis,  record  keeping, 
planning  and  preparing  instruc- 
tional materials. 

2.5  Establishment  of  After  School 
Study  Centers  on  all  levels  for 
remedial  w'ork,  homework  clinic, 
and  sdiool  library. 

2.6  Provision  of  school  aides  and 
additional  school  secretaries  to 
reduce  non-teaching  chores  and 
allow  more  time  for  teachers  to 
teach. 

2.7  Additional  reading  clinics  have 
been  set  up  to  handle  special 
problems. 

2.8  Additional  Junior  Guidance 
Classes  to  care  for  disturbed 
children. 

2.9  Additional  guidance  counselors 
provided  in  elementary  schools. 

2.10  Reduction  in  class  size. 

3.  More  and  Better  Reading  Mate- 
rials ARE  Being  Provided 

3.1  Publishers  providing  urban  ori- 
■ ented  books  and  materials  keyed 

to  needs  of  culturally  disadvan- 
taged. 

3.2  Books  better  constructed  to  de- 
velop vocabulary,  word-attack 
and  other  skills. 

3.3  Expansion  in  school  libraries. 

4.  More  and  Better  Teaching  Aids, 
Curriculum  Bulletins,  Teaching 
Guides  are  Being  Developed 

4.1  Skills  sequence  brochure  now  be- 
ing tried  out  in  elementary 
schools. 

4.2  Cumulative  reading  record  card 
now  being  tried  out  as  a means 
of  combating  excessive  pupil- 
mobility  and  staff  turnover. 

4.3  Handbook  on  supervision  of 
reading  (in  process), 

4.4  New  K-12  reading  program  be- 
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ing  developed. 

5.  Strengthening  of  PIome-School- 

CoMMUNiTY  Cooperation 

5.1  Operation  Emeritus  (retired 
teachers  and  supervisors) — ^De- 
veloped £dm  “Parent’s  Role  in 
Reading”  as  basis  for  school  and 
district  programs. 

5.2  Basic  education,  job  training  and 
retraining  programs  being  vastly 
expanded  for  drop-outs,  poten- 
tial drop-outs,  unemployed  and 
underemployed  youth  and  adults. 

5.3  Joint  prograc  " with  p”.blic  li- 
brary, settlement  houses,  founda- 
tions, federally  sponsored  proj- 
ects like  Mobilization  for  Youth, 
Haryou,  etc. 

6.  Vast  Building  Program  is  Provid- 
ing More  Learning  Time  and 
More  Effective  Use  of  Teaching 
Time 

6.1  Reduction  in  short-time  instruc- 
tion. 

6.2  Extension  of  first  year  to  5 hour 
day. 

6.3  Possible  extension  of  Kindergar- 
ten to  full  5 hour  day. 

6.4  Creation  of  a more  efficient 
school  plant  and  a more  whole- 
some scnool  climate  necessary  for 
optimum  teaching  and  learning. 

And  now,  what  do  we  see  ahead  in  our 
program  to  teach  one  million  "Johnnies” 
to  read?  For  the  “Look  Ahead,”  I should 
like  to  just  restate  some  highlights  from 
the  brilliant  paper  presented  by  Assistant 
Superintendent  Helene  M.  Lloyd  at  the 
last  session  of  the  x\merican  Association 
of  School  Administrators.  Mrs.  Lloyd  is 
widely  known  as  the  greatest  single  con- 
tributor to  New  York  City’s  program  for 
tlie  improvement  of  reading.  On  that  oc- 
casion, Superintendent  Lloyd  said,  “In 
our  all-out  assault  on  the  problem  in  New 
York  City,  the  greatest  promise  of  prog- 
ress seems  to  be  offered  by  eight  avenues.” 
She  suggested  these  avenues: 

Avenue  1:  New  types  of  tests  will  be  de- 
veloped to  give  a more  valid  picture  of 
the  disadvantaged  child’s  capacity  to  learn 
to  read.  We  must  rapidly  replace  our  pres- 
ent group  intelligence  and  reading  readi- 
ness tests  with  measuring  rods  that  do 
not  militate  against  the  disadvantaged 


and,  at  the  same  time,  give  a true  picture 
about  the  abilities  and  needs  of  all  the 
other  children  in  our  schools. 

A start  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  Nev/  York  City  Schools.  We  are  de- 
veloping, in  cooperation  with  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  a new  type  test  for 
use  witli  our  first  grade  children  next  year 
in  lieu  of  the  group  intelligence  test.  If 
the  new  type  test  proves  successful  in 
grade  one,  similar  tests  will  then  be  de- 
veloped for  upper  grade  levels.  The  New 
York  City  reading  readiness  test  is  also 
undergoing  revision  to  take  into  account 
the  affirmative  assets  of  the  socially  dis- 
advantaged. 

Avenue  2:  All-out  efforts  will  be  made 
in  the  years  ahead  to  encourage  earlier 
language  development  and  to  build  neces- 
sary concepts.  We  know  that  language 
patterns  are  firmly  implanted  by  the  time 
a child  is  six  years  old.  Therefore,  the  so- 
cially disadvantaged  child  must  have  our 
help  with  language  and  concept  develop- 
ment m the  pre-school  years.  This  means 
that  school  systems  in  urban  areas  will 
have  increasing  numbers  of  nursery 
schools,  summer  playschools  for  pre- 
school children,  workshops  for  their 
parents. 

Avenue  3:  The  development  of  urban- 
oriented  materials  will  be  accelerated. 
This  reading  material  must  not  be  today’s 
material  with  a few  new  stories,  a few 
new  words,  or  a few  new  photographs 
added.  'This  material  must  be  largely  new, 
growing  out  of  the  interests,  vocabulary, 
and  experiences  of  every  type  of  city  child 
including  the  socially  disadvantaged.  The 
material  will  include  more  Oian  a series 
of  basal  readers;  it  will  include  a full  and 
powerful  gamut  of  skill  kits,  tapes,  re- 
cordings, filmstrips,  packaged  materials, 
programed  materials. 

Avenue  4:  The  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  of  teachers  in  the  area  of  read- 
ing will  be  improved.  Today’s  drive  for 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  reading 
instruction,  the  need  for  which  was  under- 
scored by  the  results  reported  in  Mary 
Austin’s  book.  The  First  "R,”  will  con- 
tinue with  increased  momentum  in  the 
years  just  ahead.  Let  me  stress  the  words 
with  increased  momentum. 

We  know  the  classroom  teacher  is  the 
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socially  disadvantaged  children. 

In  dosing  then,  let  me  say,  the  future 
looks  bright  indeed  in  the  vitally  impor- 
tant business  of  teaching  our  one  million 
"Johnnies"  to  read.  Obviously  the  task  is 
one  of  truly  awesome  proportions,  deter- 
mining the  very  lives  of  our  children,  and 
perhaps,  the  very  survival  of  our  nation. 

I feel  hopeful  of  the  reading  future  for 
New  Yonc  City  because  so  many  people, 
teachers,  supervisors,  college  persoimei 
and  parents  are  attacking  the  problem 
with  full  vigor  and  unabating  determina- 
tion.. We  all  know  so  well  that  we  cannot, 
we  must  not,  we  dare  not  fail  our  one 
million  "Johnnies." 
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key  factor  in  any  reading  improvement 
program.  In  teaching  reading  to  the  so- 
cially disadvantaged,  this  teadher  must  not 
only  be  a skilled  reading  technidan,  but 
also  must  have  an  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  varying  cultural  and  ethnic 
groups  as  well  as  a sound  background  in 
mental  hygiene  and  child  guidance. 

In  urban  centers,  televised  courses  in 
the  teaching  of  reading,  with  emphasis  on 
mental  hygiene  and  human  relations,  will 
be  expanded  and  become  a standard  part 
of  both  in-service  and  pre-service  train- 
ing. These  television  courses,  however, 
cannot  be  the  mean  answer.  Teachers  and 
teacher  trainees  must  get  guided  experi- 
ence in  teaching  reading  to  children  under 
the  direction  of  highly  qualified  reading 
spedalists. 

On  the  in-service  level,  the  teacher  will 
obtain  highly  qualified  guidance  in  three 
ways: 

First,  and  foremost,  from  his  supervi- 
sor who,  because  of  certification  require- 
ments or  because  of  professional  inter- 
est and  need  will  increase  his  skill  as  a 
reading  technician.  This  increased  skill 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  will  be  ne- 
cessary because  of  the  ever-increasing 
leadership  role  of  the  supervisor  in 
developing  a quality  reading  program. 
The  increased  ability  in  reading  will 
also  be  necessary  because  the  supervisor 
will  be  and  must  be  held  directly  ac- 
countable to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  to  parents  for  each  diild’s  progress 
in  reading  regardless  of  the  niunber  of 
reading  specialists  in  the  school. 
Second,  the  teacher  will  receive  help 
from  a special  teacher  of  reading  as- 
signed to  his  school  to  assist  in  tihie 
inmrovement  of  reading  instruction. 
T!hird,  the  teacher  will  receive  help 
from  college  specialists  working  in  and 
with  the  public  schools. 

Avenue  5:  There  will  he  an  increase  in 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  the  special 
personnel  provided  for  upgrading  reading 
in  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas.  Let  us 
consider  just  a few  of  3iese  special  per- 
sonnel. 

First,  Speech  Specialists.  We  shall  see 
within  the  next  few  years  a new  utiliza- 
tion of  speech  specialists  in  all  .schools 
in  disadvantaged  areas.  We  know  that 
there  is  a close  relation  between  speech 
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problems  and  reading  problems.  The 
relation  is  such  that  one  cannot  readily 
solve  the  reading  problem  without  first 
solving  the  speech  problem. 

Second,  Teachers  of  library.  We  fore- 
see the  day  when  the  library  will  serve 
as  the  coordinating  hub  of  every  ele- 
mentary school’s  reading  program.  The 
Teacher  of  Library  will  not  only  per- 
form all  the  usual  librarian  services, 
but  will  also  maintain  a rotating  flow 
of  books  from  the  library  to  each  class- 
room. I 

Third,  Reading  Clinics.  To  meet  the  j 
needs  of  the  retarded  reader  who  is  ; 
emotionally  disturbed,  we  will  need  j 
more  reading  clinics  in  disadvantaged 
areas.  From  these  areas  particularly 
come  children  with  grave,  deep-seated 
problems  that  can  be  resolved  only  by 
the  clinic  team.  Included  in  this  team 
are  the  following:  a reading  counselor,  j 
speech  therapist,  sodal  worker,  psy-  I 
oiologist  and  when  needed,  the  psy-  ! 
chiatiist. 

Avenue  6:  The  reading  program  will  be 
stabilized,  particularly  in  disadvantaged 
areas,  by  the  use  of  adequate  reading  rec- 
ords. A basic  characteristic  of  children  in 
socially-disadvantaged  areas  is  the  exces- 
sive mobility  of  their  families. 

Because  some  type  of  reading  record 
card  is  a must,  especially  for  those  chil-  | 
dren  who  live  on  wheels  staffs  in  our  I 
urban  centers  must  develop,  as  quickly  as  i 
possible,  a type  of  Reading  Record  Card  ' 
to  fit  the  needs  of  the  children  and  school  ' 
staff.  : 

Avenue  7:  We  will  focus  on  more  and 
improved  research  studies  particularly  in  ; 
beginning  reading  for  all  children,  with  j 
special  emphasis  on  disadvantaged.  Be-  , 
fore  making  any  drastic  changes  in  our 
first-grade  reading  programs,  because  of 
pressures  from  those  who  believe  in  more 
phonics,  we  would  be  wise  to  wait  until 
the  fall  of  1965  when  the  results  from 
this  nation-wide  focus  on  first-grade  read-  . 
ing  can  be  carefully  analyzed  in  light  of  I 
implications  for  our  own  school  systems.  , 
After  taking  a hard  look  at  these  research 
results,  we  would  be  in  a far  sounder 
position  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Avenue  8:  We  wtll  find  means  to  stretch 
the  school  day  and  school  year  to  provide 
the  required  reading  instruction  time  for 
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Initiating  a Developmental 
Reading  Program  In  High 
School 

Jan  Lucar 
Caddo  Parish  Schools 


OUR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  for  the  most 
part,  follows  the  advice  of  Alex- 
ander Pope;  "Be  not  the  first  by  whom 
the  new  are  tried,  nor  yet  the  last  to  lay 
tiie  old  aside.”  Experimentation  is  the 


customary  policy  which  precedes  the  in- 
troduction of  anything  new  to  the  cur^ 
riculum.  This  is  a secure  and  comfortable 
procedure  for  the  personnel  working  on 
the  instructional  staff  in  any  large  school 
system. 

Even  though  the  need  for  reading  in- 
struction in  the  high  school  area  is  felt 
nationally,  and  is  part  of  the  curriculum 
in  many  secondary  schools,  our  school 
system  laid  careful  ground  work  before 
reading  was  added  to  o':ir  curriculum. 
Many  problems  presented  themselves  for 
solution,  and  not  all  have  yet  been  solved. 
Not  the  least  of  these  problems  has  been 
in-service  training  for  high  school  teach- 
ers who  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

Background 

It  will  be  helpful  to  present  some 
background  of  the  reading  program  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  oar  parish  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  Louisiana,  schools 
^rc  o perated  on  a parish  wide  basis;  we 
have  sixty-fou*  parish  systems  and  &ere 
are  three  cib;  -kjchool  systems.  A parish 
in  Louisiana  is  the  civil  division  equiva- 
lent to  a county  in  other  states. 

A developmental  reading  program  has 
been  in  effect  in  Caddo  Parish  in  grades 
one  through  six  for  many  years  and  with 
the  employment  of  two  reading  specialists 
in  1964,  the  school  board  prepared  to 
extend  the  reading  program  to  include 
grades  seven  and  eight. 

This  reading  program  has  been  in 
effect  during  this  school  year;  the  basal 
program  is  used  in  these  grades  in  a regu- 
lar classroom  environment.  Provision  was 
made  also  for  remedial  reading  classes 
in  grades  nine  through  twelve.  Basal 
readers  are  used  throughout  this  entire 
reading  program,  and  the  Informal  Read- 
ing Inventory  is  given  for  the  purpose 
of  groilping. 

Experimental  Reading  Class 

Personnel  on  the  instructional  staff, 
responsible  for  the  reading  program,  felt 
that  high  school  remedial  reading  classes 
could  be  taught  by  English  teadiers  al- 
ready employed  in  the  schools  if  basals, 
manuals,  and  accompanying  workbooks 
were  used.  With  some  in-service  training 
by  the  reading  specialist  assigned  to  sec- 
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ondary  schools,  it  should  be  possible  for 
untrained  teachers  to  follow  the  manual 
of  a basal  series  and  to  teach  the  essen- 
tial reading  skills. 

Many  of  these  high  school  English 
teachers  objected  to  the  use  of  elementary 
basals  in  the  high  school  area.  They  pro- 
claimed that  the  high  school  pupil  would 
not  read  these  stories  that  he  had  "read” 
in  elementary  school.  It  developed  that 
this  was  the  idea  of  the  teacher — not  the 
pupil.  Therefore,  the  reading  specialist 
decided  to  teach  a group  of  high  school 
upils  for  a period  of  s,x  weeks,  using  a 
asal  series,  to  determine  what  would 
happen. 

The  reading  specialist  made  plans  with 
the  principal  and  administrators  of  one 
high  school  for  the  formation  of  an  ex- 
perimental reading  class.  The  principal 
and  administrators  chose  fourteen  pupils 
to  participate  in  the  reading  experiment. 
It  was  necessary  to  take  these  pupils  out 
of  their  regular  classes  each  day  from 
11:45  to  1:00  to  participate  in  this  ex- 
periment. 

The  fourteen  prospective  participants 
were  administered  the  Informal  Reading 
Inventory  and  the  California  Reading 
Test,  form  X.  The  scores  of  five  of  the 
prospective  participants  showed  that  they 
were  already  reading  at  grade  level,  or 
above,  so  it  was  decided  that  these  five 
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would  not  be  compatible  v/ith  the  pro- 
posed experiment  nor  with  the  other  par- 
ticipants. They  were,  therefore,  sent  back 
to  their  respective  classes  and  did  not 
take  part  in  the  reading  experiment. 

Using  all  test  scores  as  a basis,  nine 
pupils  were  admitted  to  the  experimental 
reading  class  and  were  placed  in  instruc- 
tional groups;  seven  were  placed  in  a 
sixth  grade  reading  group,  and  two  in  a 
fourth  grade  group. 

The  method  of  instruction  employed 
with  thi  experimental  group  was  the 
developmental  reading  procedure  using  a 
well-known  basal  series  and  its  accom- 
panying manuals  and  workbooks.  Library 
books  at  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grade  reading  levels  were  provided  for 
use  v/hen  the  assigned  class  work  was 
completed. 

Dolch  Basic  Sight  Vocabulary  Flash 
Cards  were  also  used  with  the  two  boys 
in  the  fouiili  grade  reader.  After  some 
help,  these  boys  were  able  to  use  the  flash 
cards  without  aid  from  the  instructor. 

The  class  continued  for  a period  of  six 
weeks,  with  uninterrupted  instruction.  At 
the  end  of  the  six-week  period  the  Calif- 
ornia Reading  Test,  form  W,  was  admin- 
istered. Scores  from  the  first  and  last  test 
appear  in  the  tjible  below,  along  with  in- 
structional level  from  the  administration 
of  the  Informal  Reading  Inventory. 


California  Test  X 

California  Test  W 

IRI 

Gr. 

Gr. 

T 

Gr. 

Gr. 

T 

Inst. 

Pupil 

I.Q. 

Voc. 

PI. 

Comp. 

Fl. 

G.P. 

Voc. 

PI. 

Comp. 

PI. 

G.P. 

Level 

1 

123 

20 

8.4 

■y5 

9.0 

9.0 

30 

10.7 

40 

10.0 

10.5 

6 

2 

86 

11 

6.3 

23 

7.4 

6.9 

13 

6.8 

37 

9.3 

8.5 

6 

3 

89 

18 

8.0 

33 

8.7 

8.6 

25 

9.6 

34 

8.9 

9.4 

6 

4 

91 

13 

6.8 

31 

8.4 

7.9 

23 

9.1 

26 

7.8 

8.4 

6 

5 

85 

16 

7.5 

24 

7.6 

7.5 

18 

8.0 

32 

8.6 

8.5 

6 

6 

92 

14 

7.0 

26 

7.8 

7.5 

17 

7.7 

21 

7.2 

7.3 

6 

7 

90 

14 

7.0 

24 

7.6 

7.3 

10 

6.1 

38 

9.5 

8.3 

6 

8 

74 

16 

7.5 

21 

7.2 

7.2 

15 

7.3 

26 

7.8 

7.6 

4 

9 

80 

. 6 

6.0 

7 

6.0 

^6.0 

11 

6.3 

15 

6.5 

6.0 

4 

A comparison  of  test  scores  from  the 
two  tests  given  offer  proof  that  most  of 
the  members  of  the  reading  group  made 
progress  during  this  concentrated  period 
of  instruction. 


On  the  first  day  of  actual  instruction, 
when  the  basals  were  introduced,  some  of 
the  pupils  indicated  they  had  read  the 
books  in  the  fourth  or  sixth  grade.  Three 
different  basal  series  are  used  in  elemen- 


tary  schools,  so  it  was  true  that  some  had 
seen  the  books  used  in  this  experimental 
group  and  some  had  not.  “Hie  general 
purpose  of  this  experimental  class  was 
explained  to  them,  and  from  this  time 
on  they  gave  their  full  cooperation  to  the 
instructor.  The  participants  did  not,  at 
any  time,  offer  resistance  to  reading  either 
the  stories  in  the  basals  or  the  library 
books.  In  fact,  they  seemed  interested  in 
both  and  pleased  that  they  could  read 
them  with  ease. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment, 
and  following  a conference  with  the 
principal  and  administrator  of  the  school, 
the  reading  specialist  felt  that  it  could 
be  safely  assumed  that  a classroom  teach- 
er who  grouped  pupils  within  their  own 
reading  levels,  and  who  used  basal  texts 
and  manuals  as  intended,  could  almost 
certainly  provide  adequate,  progressive  in- 
stmction  in  high  scnool  for  the  below 
grade  level  reader. 

At  the  present  time,  in  four  high 
schools  in  this  parish,  there  are  ten  read- 
ing classes  for  the  below  grade  level 
readers.  Teachers  are  now  being  trained 
for  added  classes  in  the  fall  of  1966,  and 
the  new  term  will  begin  with  a total  of 
at  least  fifteen  classes. 


In-Service  for  all  English  Teachers 

Concurrent  with  the  uitiation  of 
classes  in  the  high  schools  for  below 
grade  level  readers,  in-service  meetings 
were  held  with  English  teachers  to  in- 
troduce techniques  and  methods  for 
teaching  reading  and  literature  in  regular 
English  classes.  It  was  demonstrated  to 
these  English  teachers  how  all  pupils 
could  be  helped  by  putting  on  the  board 
some  of  the  more  difficult  words  from  a 
story  or  play,  by  giving  some  background 
of  the  story,  and  by  writing  on  the  board 
a few  questions  to  set  the  purpose  for 
reading. 

It  was  further  demonstrated  how  read- 
ing skills,  in  the  comprehension  area  es- 
pecially, could  be  taught  after  the  silent 
reading,  through  discussion  of  the  stonr. 
The  teachers  were  encouraged  to  strength- 
en word  skill  by  actually  using  previously 
introduced  vocabulary  for  word  analysis. 

English  teachers  are  still  being  en- 
couraged to  do  these  things  through  fac- 
ulty meetings,  small  in-service  groups,  an 

laid,  through  conferences  with  principals 
of  high  schools  in  Caddo  Parish,  to  ini- 
tiate special  reading  activities  in  all  sen- 
ior classes  for  the  college  bound  student. 
A large  percentage  of  the  students  in  this 
parish  system  are  college  bound  and  they 
need  techniques  in  reading  to  aid  rate, 
critical  reading,  and  some  word  study. 

Summary 

The  school  system  discussed  in  this 
paper  has  been  in  the  process  of  initiating 
a developmental  reading  program.  While 
much  progress  has  been  made,  certainly 
the  program  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Experimentation  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  basis  for  introducing  new 
methods,  techniques,  and  materials  into 
the  curriculum. 


annual  pre-school  reading  workshop,  and 
a parish  wide  reading  in-service  program 
during  the  school  year. 

Individual  Differences 

A workshop  was  held  this  spring  for 
English  teachers,  and  one  meeting  was 
devoted  to  meeting  the  challenge  of  in- 
dividual differences  in  all  classes.  Un- 
fortunately, some  pupils  in  regular  Eng- 
lish classes  are  unable  to  read  the  books 
on  the  list  distributed  by  the  teacher, 
usually  in  the  fall,  as  a list  of  required 
reading  for  the  course.  Therefore,  it  was 
suggested  to  these  teachers  that  they  give 
different  lists  to  the  below  grade  level 
readers,  listing  titles  the  pupils  would 
be  capable  of  reading.  The  school  librari- 
an is  an  excellent  resource  person  to  aid 
teachers  in  preparing  individualized  read- 
ing lists. 

In  this  spring  workshop,  English  teach- 
ers were  urged  to  give  individual  assign- 
ments commensurate  with  the  capabilities 
of  the  pupils.  This  procedure  would  not 
necessarily  involve  twenty  or  thirty  dif- 
ferent assignments,  but  usually  could  be 
grouped  into  three  or  four. 

Reading  in  Content  Subjects 

Too  often,  because  every  teacher  is 
considered  a teacher  of  reading,  no  teach- 
er actually  teaches  reading  in  the  special- 
ized subjects.  Reading  in  the  content  field 
offers  a challenge,  and  consultants  in 
specialized  subjects  are  frequently  called 
in  to  work  in  our  parish  with  staff  mem- 
bers, principals,  and  teachers.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  reading  in  the  secondary 
schools  feel  that  the  success  of  the  total 
reading  program  depends  upon  the  inclu- 
sion of  reading  in  specialized  areas.  Every 
high  school  pupil  should  be  given  reading 
instruction. 

It  is  necessary  to  help  all  secondary 
pupils  reenforce  and  strengthen  reading 
skills.  Tliey  also  need  help  with  study 
skills.  A ereat  deal  of  material  has  been 
distributed  to  help  not  only  teachers  of 
English,  but  teachers  of  all  specialized 
subjects,  in  order  that  they  may  teach  all 
secondary  pupils  how  to  use  reading  and 
study  skills.  For  instance,  many  of  our 
parish  teachers  were  introduced  this  year, 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  SQ5R  method  of 
study.  Ground  work  has  already  been 

The  basal  reading  program  in  grades 
one  through  eight,  with  correctional  read- 
ing classes  in  high  schools,  has  been  suc- 
cessful and  will  be  expanded  next  year 
in  the  high  school  area.  In-service  pro- 
grams, workshops,  and  small  faculty 
group  meetings  already  instituted  have 
brought  new  concepts  to  teachers  and  all 
of  these  in-service  institutes  are  to  be 
continued  and  expanded  in  the  future. 

A complete  developmental  reading  pro- 
gram cannot  be  achieved  overnight,  but 
is  a continuous,  on-going  program  that 
requires  constant  experimentation,  re- 
search, and  upgrading.  This  school  sys- 
tem has  made  a good  start,  has  achieved 
reasonable  success,  and  will  continue  in 
an  attempt  to  solve  the  pressing  problems 
in  the  field  of  reading. 
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28.  The  Big  City  Story— 

San  Francisco 

ISADORE  PiVNICK 

Educators  have  taken  a new  look  at  cul- 
turally handicapped  children  and  their 
needs.  Something  is  being  done  in  San 
Francisco  about  this  look  which  revealed 
that  children  residing  in  certain  areas  need 
special  attention.  Since  February  1961  a 
tnree-year  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
has  enabled  the  school  district  to  provide 
personnel,  material,  and  equipment  to 
carry  on  a special  pilot  roject  in  a "cul- 

Iturally  deprived  area."  This  project, 
known  as  S.C.I.P.  (School-Community 
Improvement  Program),  has  as  its  major 
emphasis  strengthening  of  reading  and 
language  skills,  as  well  as  attention  to 
closer  relations  with  neighborhood  and 
parents,  and  help  in  getting  jobs  and  col- 
lege placement  for  youth. 

The  project  is  centered  in  an  area 
known  as  the  Western  Addition.  There  is 
high  density  of  population,  living  stand- 
ards are  inferior  due  to  low  economic 
}^^itatus,  family  patterns  are  disoriented,  and 
^^socially  unacceptable  behavior  is  common. 
Mobility  of  population  in  this  area  is  high. 
Redevelopment  of  the  area  is  currently 
under  way. 

Two  elementary  schools,  one  junior 
high,  and  three  high  schools  are  involved 
in  the  project.  The  elementary  schools  feed 
into  the  junior  high  and  it  in  turn  sends 
pupils  to  the  three  high  schools.  Approjci- 
mately  3500  pupils  ar'=‘  involved.  Only 
twelve  additional  staff  members  have  been, 
assigned  to  work  with  the  existing  staffs. 

The  project  teachers  assist  by  teaching 
small  groups,  demonstrating  good  teaching 
techniques,  preparing  materials  for  teach- 
ers, and  seeking  new  metliods  and  mate- 
rials for  use  by  children  who  are  "educa- 
tionally retarded.” 

Each  of  the  three  teachers  who  work 
with  the  two  elementary  schools  concen- 
trates on  a particular  grade  level,  i.e.,  1-2, 
3-4  and  5-6.  Methods,  materials,  and 
equipment  are  tried  with  children  in  small 
groups.  Then,  through  coffee  klatches, 
organized  and  informal  meetings,  demon- 
strations, and  descriptive  bulletins,  infor- 


mation is  shared  with  the  regular  staff. 
In  this  way  the  effects  of  ffie  project 
teachers’  efforts  are  felt  in  every  classroom. 
A great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
language  and  experience  approach  to 
reading. 

Two  teachers  serve  in  the  junior  high 
as  members  of  the  S.C.I.P.  team.  They 
teach  reading  two  periods  a day  and  then 
carry  on  activities  that  insure  articulation 
in  the  project  classes,  serve  as  consultants, 
and  act  as  resource  teachers  to  other  teach- 
ers in  the  school. 

In  addition  to  these  “above  formula” 
teachers,  five  members  of  the  regular  staff 
serve  children  enrolled  in  the  project 
classes.  They  teach  four  periods  and  have 
one  conference  period  per  day.  During 
the  conference  periods  the  teachers  "team- 
up”  for  discussions  about  teaching  tech- 
niques, problems,  or  preparation  of 
materials. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  observ'e  what 
has  happened  to  the  teasers  and  children. 
When  the  mathematics  teacher  found  it 
difficult  to  teach  members  of  his  class  be- 
cause they  could  not  read  the  arithmetic 
texts,  he  discussed  his  problem  with  the 
English  teacher.  Working  together,  they 
hit  upon  a solution.  The  teadier  '"f  Eng- 
lish provided  time  in  his  class  for  the 
pupils  to  define  the  arithmetic  terms.  The 
mathematics  teacher  followed  this  by  en- 
couraging discussion  of  the  vocabulary  in 
the  classroom.  Concept  building  and 
understanding  of  terms  became  an  inte- 
gral part  of  me  mathematics  class.  Pupils 
are  proud  of  their  newly  gained  ability  to 
attack  words,  spell  them,  and  use  them 
with  meaning. 

“Each  one  teach  one”  is  another  ap- 
proach which  has  proved  highly  success- 
ful. A flexible  “pairing-off”  system  has 
been  established  so  that  pupils  who  have 
strengths  in  certain  areas  help  those  with 
wealmesses.  This  has  increased  incentive 
for  the  pupil  and  has  provided  more  time 
for  the  teacher  to  work  with  other 
individuals. 

Similar  approaches  have  found  their 
way  into  o&er  classes.  Development  of 
vocabulary  at  the  chalkboard,  use  of 
sketches  and  drawings  to  elicit  responses, 
and  interesting  and  purposeful  discussions 
by  the  pupils  are  included  as  an  integral 
part  of  each  subject.  These  positive  steps 
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in  improving  attitude  toward  reading  as 
well  as  ability  to  read  better  are  evident  in 
the  classrooms. 

Other  features  of  the  junior  high  pro- 
gram are: 

1.  Classroom  enrollment  is  limited  to 
24  pupils. 

2.  Pupils  are  placed  in  the  program  if 
they  have  an  IQ  score  of  85  to  100 
and  show  a reading  retardation  of 
approximately  two  years.  (This  is 
based  upon  group  test  scores  and 
teacher  judgment.) 

3.  Multilevel  teaching  materials  are 
used.  These  include  textbooks,  SRA 
Kits,  workbooks,  charts,  jSJmstrips, 
games  and  duplicated  materials. 

4.  Machines  are  being  tried  with  reluc- 
tant as  well  as  rapid  readers  in  the 
English  classes.  These  include  tachis- 
toscope,  controlled  reader,  tape  re- 
corder, listening  centers,  individual 
previewers  and  reading  accelerators. 

Each  of  the  three  high  schools  has  one 
special  teacher  assigned  to  teach  two  read- 
ing classes  and  one  laboratory  class  daily. 
In  addition  they  serve  as  coordinators  of 
the  special  reading  programs.  During  free 
eriods  they  evaluate  materials,  prepare 
ulletins,  write  lesson  plans,  counsel  chil- 
dren, and  work  with  omer  teachers. 

Tenth  grade  students  in  two  of  the  high 
schools  take  reading  classes  in  addition 
to  the  regular  English  courses.  Reading 
and  driver  education  share  the  students’ 
time.  Teachers  of  subjects  other  than 
English  are  also  invited  to  teach  the  read- 
ing classes.  In-service  at-the-site  is  con- 
ducted for  teachers  who  volunteer  to  work 
in  the  program.  Screening  takes  place  so 
that  follow-up  work  can  be  done  with 
students  requiring  further  help. 

In  the  third  high  school  the  pupils  are 
screened  during  the  low  ten  semester  in 
the  regular  English  classes.  Pupils  are 
recommended  to  the  project  teadber  for 
further  tests  and  interviews.  Then,  those 
who  require  additional  help  are  placed  in 
special  reading  laboratories  taught  by  the 
projrct  teacher  and  one  other  teacher  of 
reading. 

Teachers  and  librarians  have  commented 
on  the  improvement  noted  and  changes  in 
selection  of  books  for  personal  reading. 
In  addition  the  voluntary,  before  school 
classes  are  well  attended. 


All  pupils  in  the  program  have  been 
given  mental  and  achievement  tests.  They 
are  re-tested  periodically.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  an  evaluation  will  be  prepared 
using  test  results  plus  other  subjective 
information. 

Although  we  are  attacking  the  reading 
problem  we  recognize  that  reading  dis- 
ability is  just  a symptom.  We  are  aware  of 
some  of  the  causes  and  we  are  trying  to  do 
something  about  them.  Image  building, 
motivation,  and  cultural  enrichment  are  a 
vital  part  of  the  approach.  For  the  older 
students  job  opportunities  and  scholarship 
possibilities  give  reason  to  improve. 

Field  trips  to  nearby  TV  studios  and 
return  visits  to  the  school  by  studio  per- 
sonnel has  increased  interest  in  news 
broadcasting.  A visit  to  one  of  the  local 
newspaper  plants  to  observe  how  a news- 
paper is  prepared  met  with  real  delight. 
Each  weeic  me  class  receives  free  news- 
papers which  they  use  in  their  daily  pro- 
gram. One  group  of  children  visited  their 
teacher’s  ranch.  The  trip  over  the  bridge 
was  a "first”  for  many.  A recording  of  the 
"oh’s”  and  "ah’s”  which  came  forth  from 
the  youngsters  as  they  held  sheep  and 
chickens  and  collected  eggs  was  proof  of 
their  enjoyment.  A chance  to  learn  about 
the  opera  "Rigoletto”  and  then  see  it  was 
aflForded  several  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
several  hundred  pupils  to  attend  the 
symphony.  These  real  experiences  lead  to 
excellent  discussions  and  opportunities  for 
reading  and  recording. 

Another  service  which  has  proved  very 
valuable  and  which  has  been  well  received 
is  home  visiting.  At  the  elementary  level 
the  project  teachers  visit  the  homes  of  their 
pupils.  In  some  cases  the  regular  staff 
members  also  go  along.  A counselor  is 
assigned  to  work  with  the  teachers  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  levels.  'The  visits 
to  homes  have  helped  the  teachers  become 
even  more  understanding  and  at  the  same 
time  have  helped  the  parents. 

'The  community  counselor  has  been  kept 
busy  securing  sites  for  study  centers  and 
ersonnel  to  supervise  them.  Centers  have 
een  established  in  six  neighborhood 
buildings,  including  recreational  and 
church  facilities.  College  students  have 
volunteered  their  services.  Students  from 
the  juni  r and  senior  high  schools  have 
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been  informed  of  the  facilities  and  many 
have  already  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  quiet  surroundings  with 
competent  help  available.  In  addition, 
two  centers  are  available  to  elementary 
students.  Information  on  loan  funds 
and  scholarships  has  been  sought  and 
publicized. 

Finally,  jobs  for  youth  poses  a serious 
problem.  'The  project’s  vocational  coun- 
selor has  prepared  material  on  how  to  get 
a job,  requirements  which  must  be  ful- 
filled if  a job  is  to  be  secured,  and  has 
opened  doors  to  more  employment  for 
youth.  An  active  program  has  been 
initiated  in  order  to  acquaint  both  the 
school  and  th:  "world  of  work”  of  the 
needs  of  youth.  Vocational  Guidance 
Workshops  which  have  been  held  in  the 
community  have  been  well  received, 
j--*  This  is  the  new  Iqok  in  the  Big  City. 
Should  you  take  time  to  look  you  will  see 
/happy,  interested,  motivated  children.  But 
/ let’s  not  forget  Ae  parents  and  teachers. 
I They,  too,  see  the  benefits  of  this  effort 
J^on  b^alf  of  children. 
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2.  Reading  Improvement  in  a 
Rural  Community 

» Edgar  L.  Roughton 
Auburn  University 

^T^His  IS  the  story  of  what  one  school 
A system  has  done  to  improve  its  read- 
ing program.  The  school  system  is  located 
in  a county  v/hich  has  been  principally  an 
agricultural  community  throughout  most 


of  its  history.  There  has  been  a trend 
towards  industrialization,  however,  and  a 
few  years  ago  a large  industrial  plant  was 
established  in  the  vicinity.  Wishing  to 
become  active  participants  in  community 
life  and  community  amirs,  the  plant  man- 
agement met  with  local  community  lead- 
ers and  school  officials  and  offered  finan- 
cial assistance  for  a program  of  school 
improvement. 

As  a first  step  in  this  jprogram  the 
School  of  Education  of  Auburn  Univer- 
sity was  asked  to  make  a comprehensive 

survey  of  the  entire  school  system  and  to 

make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
organization,  administration,  personnel, 
finances,  school  facilities,  and  tiie  educa- 
tional program.  This  sdiool  survq^  was 
completed  in  1962  and  the  findings  and 
recommendations  were  compiled  into  a 
report.  Much  of  the  following  data  con- 
cerning the  school  system  is  based  upon 
that  report. 

In  1962  the  county  had  twenty-three 
schools  with  174  teadiers  and  4907  pu- 
pils. The  potential  for  pupils  to  remain 
in  school  flirough  the  twelfth  grade  was-— 
found  to  be  approximately  half  the  na- 
tional potential.  This  high  rate  of  drop- 
outs possibly  might  explain  why  the  coun- 
ty welfare  budget  was  larger  than  the 
budget  for  education.  Median  family  in- 
come and  average  personal  income  in  the 
county  were  both  less  than  half  the  na- 
tional figures. 

Most  of  the  college  training  of  the 
teachers  had  been  received  at  a single  in- 
stitution— a nearby  state  teacher’s  college. 

An  analysis  of  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  revealed  that  more  than 
half  had  not  taken  any  college  work  in 
the  previous  five  years,  many  had  not  been 
back  to  college  within  the  previous  ten 
years,  and  the  most  recent  college  credits 
of  a few  teachers  had  been  received  twen- 
ty years  prior  to  tlie  time  of  the  survey. 

Teaching  and  learning  resources  in  all 
schools  were  found  to  be  inadequate. 
There  was  a critical  shortage  of  reference 
books,  dictionaries,  and  supplementary 
reading  materials.  Library  facilities  were 
extremely  limited  or  non-existent.  A sur- 
vey of  teadier  attitudes  revealed  that  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  felt  that 
reading  instruction  in  the  schools  was 
inadequate. 
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Pupils  in  grades  three,  seven,  and 
twelve  were  administered  educational 
achievement  tests  as  a part  of  the  survey.. 

Total  reading  achievement  of  third-grade 
pupils  was  below  the  national  norms;  the 
average  scores  in  reading  conmrehension 
were  more  than  half  a year  lower  than 
the  norms.  Third-grade  pupils  in  small 
rural  schools  were  eight  months  retarded 
in  vocabulary  and  were  behind  in  reading 
comprehension  by  more  than  a year. 

The  average  scores  of  seventh-grade 
pupils  were  found  to  be  two  and  one-half 
years  below  the  norms  on  vocabulary  and 
two  years  and  eight  months  below  on 
reading  comprehension.  This  meant  that 
the  average  pupil  entering  the  eighth 
grade  the  following  September  would  be 
able  to  read  little  better  than  most  fifth- 
grade  pupils  in  the  United  States.  The 
testing  program  also  revealed  that  the 
twelfth-grade  students  in  this  school  sys- 
tem ranked  in  the  bottom  fourth  of  Ae 
nation  in  reading  achievement. 

The  results  of  this  survey  led  to  a de- 
cision to  launch  an  extensive  five-year 
school  improvement  program.  Since  read- 
ing had  been  shown  to  be  such  a critically 
serious  problem,  high  priority  was  given 
to  the  immediate  development  of  a read- 
ing improvement  program.  This  program 
will  be  discussed  in  three  phases:  an  initial 
phase  in  which  the  objectives  were  to 
awaken  community  interest  in  reading  and 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  both  teachers 
and  administrators  in  working  together 
to  improve  all  areas  of  reading  in  the 
schools;  an  interim  phase  which  was  a 
period  of  self-examination  and  experi- 
mentation with  new  materials  and  new 
techniques  for  reading  instruction;  and  a 
final  stage  in  which  a comprehensive  and 
coordinated  program  of  reading  improve- 
ment would  be  established  on  a system- 
wide  basis. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  the  program  a 
college  course  in  the  fundamentals  of 
reading  was  offered  for  graduate  credit  in 
the  local  community.  This  course  was 
open  to  all  school  personnel  regardless  of 
previous  background  in  reading  or  lack 
of  such  experience.  Administrators  and 
high  school  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  were  enrolled  along  with  elemen- 
tary teachers,  librarians,  and  high  school 
English  teachers.  The  class  was  conducted 

The  Disadvantaged 


A system  of  record-keeping  will  be 
established  to  show  each  pupil’s  progress 
in  reading.  Each  pupil’s  folder  will  in- 
clude information  concerning  test  data,  his 
reading  interests,  and  a list  of  the  basal 
readers  used  and  the  library  books  read. 
Pre-reading  and  reading  readiness  pro- 
grams will  be  encouraged  since  practically 
none  of  the  entering  first  grade  pupils 


as  a workshop  and  included  examination 
and  demonstration  of  new  materials,  as 
well  as  discussion  of  the  principles  of 
good  reading  instruction.  Classrooms  were 
visited  and  demonstration  reading  lessons 
were  taught.  New  organization  plans  de- 
signed to  facilitate  improved  reading  in- 
struction were  discussed.  Different  meth- 
ods of  grouping  and  new  approaches  such 
as  individualized  reading  and  the  lan- 
guage-experience approadi  were  studied. 
'The  relationship  of  reading  to  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum  was  stressed.  During  this 
initial  phase  of  the  program  a professional 
library  for  teachers  was  established  and 
stocked  with  an  adequate  number  of  new 
books  on  all  phases  of  reading. 

The  seconcl  phase  of  the  project  was 
characterized  by  definite  steps  on  the  part 
of  both  administrators  and  teachers  to 
improve  reading  instruction.  First  grade 
teachers  began  experimenting  with  read- 
ing readiness  programs  and  a modified 
Joplin  plan  of  organization  for  reading 
instruction  was  installed  in  one  elemen- 
tary school.  Another  college  course  in 
diagnostic  and  remedial  reading  tech- 
niques was  offered.  A remedial  reading 
class  was  established  in  the  largest  high 
school.  This  class  was  composed  of  twenty 
high  school  students  whose  reading  level 
was  second  grade  or  below.  Systematic 
instruction  in  basic  word  recognition  was 
given  this  group.  Supplementary  reading 
material  of  the  high-interest  low-vocabu- 
lary type  was  provided  for  them.  Only 
one  student  of  the  original  twenty  has 
dropped  out  of  school  which  is  rather 
remarkable  in  view  of  a recent  study 
which  indicated  that  more  than  half  of  all 
school  drop-outs  were  retarded  two  or 
more  years  in  reading. 

The  final  phase  of  the  reading  improve- 
ment program  will  include  preparation  of 
a course  of  study  for  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing at  all  grade  levels.  G)mmittees  of 
teachers  will  identify  the  skills  to  be  em- 
phasized and  techniques  for  teaching  these 
skills  will  be  included  along  with  follow- 
up and  enrichment  activities.  New  basal 
reader  series  and  supplementary  reading 
materials  will  be  examined  and  recom- 
mended for  adoption.  In-service  programs 
will  include  demonstrations  of  the  use  of 
materials  such  as  the  multi-level  reading 
laboratories  and  reading  filmstrips. 
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will  have  had  kindergarten  experience  and 
many  of  the  pupils  will  come  from  cul- 
tural backgrounds  which  do  not  predis- 
pose them  to  beginning  success. 

The  third  phase  of  this  reading  im- 
provement program  for  a rural  commu- 
nity is  not  yet  in  operation  but  already 
there  are  encouraging  indications  that  real 
progress  has  been  achieved. 

Id-. 


i 


2.  Conquest  and 
Exploration:  A 
. Reading-Language 

fd.  Program  for  Grades  Four 
to  Six 

John  N.  Ryckman 

Scai±)orough  Bd.  of  Education  (Ontario) 

The  close  relationship  amon^  the  lan- 
guage arts — listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing — ^has  been  verified  by 
research  and  supported  by  classroom  ob- 
servation. Verbally  proficient  children 
tend  to  be  high  in  reading  ability.  Chil- 
dren who  are  low  in  general  language 
ability  tend  to  experience  difficulties  in 
reading.  The  evidence  that  language  com- 
petence is  the  single  most  important  fac- 
tor in  reading  success  is  overwhelming. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  an  inte- 
grated language  program  is  the  key  to 
better  reading. 

One  such  program  is  being  developed 
in  the  Junior  Division  of  the  Scarborough 
Public  Schools.  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  strongly  influenced  by  the 
success  the  language-experience  approach 
used  in  teaching  reading  in  the  primary 
grades.  Both  programs  are  based  on  the 
same  guiding  principles: 

1.  Exploration.  The  children  have  op- 
portunities to  select  a variety  of  lan- 
guage activities  through  whidi  they 
may  explore  interesting  words,  ideas, 
and  organizations. 

2.  Guidance.  Teachers  help  the  children 
select  diose  activities  which  are  most 
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likely  to  help  them  gain  insights  into 
their  own  abilities  and  limitations. 

3.  Enrichment.  The  children  are  encour- 
aged to  develop  their  tastes  and  crea- 
tive powers  through  opportunities  to 
express  their  ideas  in  group  discus- 
sion, jprose,  poetry,  dramatics,  and 
other  forms  of  creative  response. 

4.  Individualization.  Each  child  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  his  own  particular 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  needs.  The 
program  is  designed  to  help  each 
child  realize  his  potential. 

5.  Flexibility.  The  program  provides, 
within  a clearly-defined  general  pro- 
gram, different  learning  experiences 
for  different  children  at  different 
levels  of  development. 

6.  Articulation.  The  people  concerned 
with  each  child  over  a period  of  sev- 
eral years  have  opportunities  to  share 
their  knowledge  about  his  apparent 
levels  of  language  development  and 
the  ways  in  whi(ffi  he  appears  to  learn 
most  effectively. 

7.  Evaluation.  Evaluation  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  individual  growth,  rather 
than  on  arbitrarily  determined  grade 
standards.  In  both  the  primary  lan- 
guage-experience and  junior  reading- 
language  programs  the  sequence  of 
activities  begins  with  a conunon  ex- 
perience. In  the  early  elementary 
grades  this  may  be  an  excursion,  a 
film,  filmstrip  or  recording,  a class- 
room project,  or  a story  told  or  read 
by  the  teacher.  But  as  the  children 
become  increasingly  independent  in 
reading,  the  reading  selections  them- 
selves provide  common  experiences 
around  which  language  competencies 
can  be  developed.  Many  classroom 
programs  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six 
use  the  reading  selections  as  focal 
points  for  a wide  range  of  oral  and 
written  language  activities. 

The  following  sequence  of  reading- 

language  experiences  tends  to  be  the  one 

most  commonly  used  by  our  classroom 

teachers: 

1.  The  children  read  the  selection  to  find 
out  what  the  author  is  saying  and 
how  he  says  it. 

2.  The  children  discuss  the  author’s 
ideas  and  method  of  presentation  and 
relate  these  ideas  to  their  own  per- 


sonal experiences.  Attention  is  given 
to  vocabulary  development  and  train- 
ing in  reading-thinking  skills. 

3.  Each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond individually  to  the  ideas  he  has  : 
acquired  during  the  reading  of  the 
selection  and  the  group  discussion. 
These  responses  may  take  the  fonn  of 
a creative  activity,  research  project,  or 
other  related  reading. 

4.  The  children  share  their  responses 

with  one  another.  Evaluatipn  criteria  ^ 
are  established  and  the  next  sequence 
of  reading-language  experiences  is 
planned.  j 

^ Because  of  the  emphasis  the  program 
places  on  individualization  and  group  : 
instruction,  it  seems  preferable  to  have  ; 
the  children  working  in  groups,  each 
group^  reading  a different  selection  and 
, participating  in  somewhat  different  lan- 
guage activities.  In  some  instances  the 
teacher  has  followed  through  a sequence 
of  experiences  with  an  entire  class  in 
order  to  establish  basic  communication 
procedures  and  classroom  routines.  Other 
teachers  have  found  that  two  groups  can 
be  handled  quite  effectively  during  the 
introductory  period  of  the  program.  'The 
second  group  usually  operates  about  one 
step  behina  the.  first  in  the  reading-  i 
language  sequence.  Once  the  general  pro-  ; 
cedures  have  been  established  the  classes 
are  divided  into  three  or  four  groups.  > 
The  teachers  seem  to  feel  the  program  is 
most  effective  when  the  groups  are  lim- 
ited to  from  six  to  ten  members.  As  one 
teacher  observed,  "It  is  much  easier  to  , 
work  with  a group  of  eight  children  than 
with  thirty.”  ;; 

Almost  any  type  of  literature  can  be  i 
I used  in  the  reading-language  program:  ' 

I stories  from  the  basal  readets,  novels,  , 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  and 
materials  from  social  studies  and  science 
textbooks.  In  selecting  the  materials,  the 
interests  of  the  pupils  and  their  levels  of 
reading  competencies  must  be  kept  in 
mind  so  that  the  effort  involved  in  read- 
ing the  materials  does  not  interfere  with  ! 
the  children’s  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Discovering  Ideas 

The  reading  of  the  selection  is  guided 
by  a few  carefully  prepared  questions. 
Some  of  these  questions  may  be  formu- 
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lated  by  the  children  themselves  during 
the  introductory  discussion.  Others  are 
prepared  by  the  teacher,  who  has  the 
added  advantage  of  having  read  the  ma-, 
i terial  ahead  of  time.  She  will  know,  for 
example,  what  elements  of  the  setting, 
character,  and  plot  are  essential  to  the 
organization  of  a story  and  can  focus 
. attention  on  these  through  her  question- 
ing. If  difficulty  is  anticipated  with  par- 
ticular words  or  concepts  basic  to  the 
i understanding  of  the  selection,  attention 
is  given  to  these  before  the  reading  be- 
;•  gins.  Should  the  teacher  wish  to  draw 
i attention  to,  a few  interesting  words 
f which  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  dis- 
‘ cussion  period,  these  words  can  be  in- 
cluded in  the  questions  and  underlined, 
i A line  under  a word  is  a signal  to  the 
child  that  the  word  is  going  to  receive 
special  attention.  If  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  word,  he  is  expected  to  locate 
: its  meanings  in  a dictionary  and  select 

' the  appropriate  one  for  the  context  in 

which  it  is  used. 

Once  the  selection  has  been  introduced, 
it  is  usually  a good  practice  for  the! 
teacher  to  "get  out  of  the  road”  and  let/ 
the  children  explore  the  material  on  their 
own.  Whether  it  is  story-type  or  infor- 
• mational  material,  the  theme  can  be  in- 
; terrupted,  the  train  of  thought  disturbed 
by  the  teacher’s  breaking  in  every  page  or 
so  like  a television  commercial.  Not  all 
the  children  will  incerpret  the  selection 
i in  the  same  way.  What  ideas  they  get 
! from  it  will  depend  upon  their  previous 
experiences.  A variety  of  responses  can 
? be  expected  from  the  members  of  any 
one  group.  This  individualization,  of 
course,  adds  interest  and  vitality  to  the 
discussion  period. 

Collecting,  Organizing,  and  Sharing 
Ideas 

After  the  children  have  read  the  selec- 
tion, they  have  opportunities  of  sharing 
their  ideas  with  one  another — of  examin- 
ing, revising,  and  refining  them  through 
group  discussions.  Preparation  is  the  key 
to  good  discussion;  and  as  the  program 
develops  tlie  children  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  making  jot-notes,  page  and 
paragraph  references,  outlines,  and  sum- 
mary statendents  which  will  help  them 
recall  what  they  want  to  say  during  the 


discussion.  In  the  early-  stages  of  the  pro- 
gram most  discussion  questions  are  for- 
mulated by  the  teachers,  but  as  the  chil- 
dren learn  the 'art  of  constructing  good 
discussion  questions,  more  of  these  are 
prepared  by  them. 

Questions  which  seem  to  stimulate  the 
mos..  interesting  discussions  include: 

What  kind  of  person  uoes  . . . seem 
to  be? 

What  do  you  think  of  ..  .? 

How  might  the  story  have  been 
changed  if  . . .? 

If  you  had  been  in  that  situation  how 
would  you  have  handled  the  problem? 

Do  you  agree  with  the  author^ s point 
of  view? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  author  chose 
to  make  his  point  in  this  manner? 

The  quality  of  the  discussions  improves 
as  the  children  learn  .effective  ways  of 
introducing,  presenting,  and  summariz- 
ing their  ideas  and  develop  their  abilities 
to  listen  actively  and  use  appropriate 
evaluation  procedures.  v 

During  this  step  of  the  reading-lan- 
guage sequence,  attention  is  given  to 
helping  the  children  develop  better  think- 
ing skills.  After  one  group  of  children 
had  read  a legend  about  ffie  migrations 
of  the  Canada  goose,  th^  were  asked  to 
collect  all  the  factual  information  about 
the  bird  presented  in  the  selectiorv  The 
teacher  then  helped  them  organize  the 
information  into  outline  form.  The  out- 
line was  then  used  by  several  children  in 
turn  as  the  basis  for  oral  summaries.  This 
activity  not  only  gave  the  girls  and  boys 
experience  in  preparing  outlines  and  sum- 
maries but  also  provided  practice  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  fact  and  fantasy, 
identifying  main  ideas  and  supporting 
details,  and  seeing  relationships  among 
main  ideas  and  supporting  details.  Other 
reading-tliinking  skills  are  developed  in 
similar  ways.  The  emphasis  is  on  the 
process,  rather  than  on  the  product. 

At  each  step  of  the  reading-language 
sequence  attention  is  given  to  helping 
the  children  broaden  ffieir  vocabularies. 
One  procedure  which  has  proved  effective 
capitalizes  on  the  interest  girls  and  boys 
seem  to  have  in  making  collections  and 
at  the  same- time  helps  them  develop  an 
appreciation  of  the  writer’s  skill.  In  one 
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selection,  for  example,  an  author  used 
several  specially  vivid  words  and  phrases 
to  describe  a storm  at  sea.  The  children 
v/ere  helped  to  collect  these  words  and 
jmrases  and  classify  them  according  to 
the  particular  sense  to  which  they  ap- 
pealed. The  collection  was  supplemented 
by  id^  from  other  sources  and  used  by 
me  children  as  a starting  point  for  creiit- 
ing  new  organizations  on  related  themes. 

Over  a period  of  several  weeks  each 
group  makes  a number  of  collections. 
Those  of  concern  to  the  group  as  a whole 
he  printed  on  charts  and  displayed 
for  ready  reference.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  collection  are  words  used  to 
describe  personality  traits  (resourceful, 
determined,  gullible),  emotional  reactions 
. (heartened,  depressed,  encouraged),  and 
physical  appearance  (robust,  puny,  deli- 
cate). These  lists,  which  are  developed 
^ the  children  discuss  the  characters  in 
one  story,  provide  labels  which  can  be 
used  in  describing  characters  in  other 
stones.  In  addition  to  the  group  collec- 
tions, each  child  is  encouraged  to  build 
his  own  personal  thesaurus  of  interesting 
words  and  phrases  in  his  reading  note- 
book Many  opportunities  are  *irovided 
for  the  children  to  use  their  words  in 
oral  and  written  language. 

Responding  to  Ideas 

Children  may  respond  in  many  ways  to 
the  ideas  explored  in  the  reading-lan- 
sequence.  A careful  examination 
of  the  reading  selection  itself  will  sug- 
gest several  worthwhile  activities.  Some 
descriptive -.story-type  materials  almost 
demmd  interprrtation  in  art,  music,  or 
creative  movement.  Informational  mate- 
rials are  likely  to  promote  research  and 
further  study.  Both  types  of  materials 
ncan  be  used  to  inspire  a wide  variety  of 
written  language  experiences. 

While  reading  a story  about  a group  of 
barnyard  animals  who  migrated  to  Flor- 
ida, the  children  in  a grade-four  class 
received  the  following  list  of  suggestions. 
Each  child  was  asked  to  select  one  activi- 
ty  ^d  explore  its  possibilities.  Those 
children  who  had  ideas  which  they  felt 
were  better  than  those  listed  were  encour- 
aged to  "try  them  to  see  what  happens.” 

1.  When  a person  travels  south  for  the 
winter,  he  usually  takes  a suitcase  full 


2. 
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or  m^ny  tnings.  Suppose  you  were 
one  of  the  animals  in  the  story.  Pre- 
pare a list  of  the  things  you  might 
take  with  you. 

We  are  told  that  after  many  adven- 
tures, some  pleasant  and  some  un- 
pleasant, the  animals  arrived  in  Flor- 
ida. Make  up  «.  story  about  one  of  the 
adventures. 

Pretend  you  are  a newscaster  on  tele- 
vision. Write  the  report  of  the  ani- 
mals’ arrival  in  Florida  as  it  might  be 
presented  during  your  evening  nev/s 
broadcast.  If  you  wish,  include  a com- 
mercial as  part  of  the  program. 

If  you  were  to  meet  the  animals  on 
tlieir  way  south,  you  would  likely 
have  many  questions  to  ask  them. 
Organize  a list  of  questions  you  might 
like  'n  ask  one  of  the  animals. 

5.  Accoroing  to  the  story,  the  animals 
journeyed  to  Florida  on  foot.  Trace 
on  a map  a suitable  route  for  them  to 
follow  and  U prepared  to  explain  it 
to  the  other  members  of  your  group. 
It  will  be  helpful  if  you  are  able  to 
point  out  the  larger  cities  through  . 
which  the  animals  might  pass. 

6.  The  author  tells  us  that  as  the  ani- 
mals travelled  south  they  made  up 
rongs  to  sing.  One  of  the  songs  has 
been  induced  in  the  story.  Compose 
another  verse  for  the  song.  Better  still, 

make  up  an  original  animal-travelline 
song.  ® 

An  examination  of  the  suggested  ac- 
reveals  that  each  response  requires 
a different  type  of  organization.  The  first 
activity  calls  for  a list.  Lists  are  often 
prepared  as  aids  in  recalling  details.  Chil- 
dren an  be  helped  to  note  that  when  the 
related  items  on  a list  are  organized  in 
groups  they  are  easier  to  recall.  The  sec- ' 
ond  activity  requires  the  author  to  organ- 
ize story.elements  into  a sequential  order. 

If  the  story  is  to  be  told  to  the  other 
members  of  the  group,  a child  may  re- 
cord only  the  main  ideas  and  use  this  to 
^ide  his  presentation.  If  the  story  is  to 
be  read  to  the  group  or  if  the  children 
are  going  to  read  the  story  to  themselves 
later  on,  a much  more  detailed  organiza- 
tion IS  necessary.  ■ 

^e  organization  of  a news  report  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  a short  story 
In  a news  report  the  author  generally 
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presents  a collection  of  main  ideas  first 
and  elaborates  on  each  later  on.  G)mmer- 
cials  tend  to  be  presented  in  a great 
variety  of  organizations  but  to  be  less 
direct  than  news  reports  in  their  presen- 
tation of  facts.  Factual  information  can 
be  organized  on  a map.  It  may  also  be 
organized  into  diagrams,  pictures,  charts, 
tables,  and  graphs.  Poetry  may  be  pre- 
sented in  an  almost  unlimited  number  of 
organizational  patterns,  but  each  pattern 
is  carefully  structured. 

If  children  are  to  acquire  competency 
in  written  lan^age,  it  is  essential  that 
they  explore  different  organizations  and 
learn  how  to  select  those  organizations 
most  appropriate  for  their  purposes  and 
how  to  use  each  one  eifectively. 

Presenting,  Evaluating,  and  Planning 

This  final  step  in  the  reading-language 
sequence  may  well  be.  the  most  important. 
Each  child  has  selected  an  activity  of 
special  interest  to  him;  he  has  experi- 
mented with  new  words  and  ideas;  he 
has  received  what  guidance  he  needed 
from  his  teacher;  and  now  he  is  ready  to 
share  his  creation  with  the  group. 

If  it  is  true  that  what  teachers  expect 
of  children  influences  what  they  produce, 
then  what  should  we  look  for  in  his 
presentation?  Correct  grammar,  spelling, 
and  punctuation?  Good  sentence  stme- 
ture?  Continuity  in  plot  or  character  de- 
j velopment?  Perhaps.  These  are  important 
I editorial  skills,  essential  factors  in  writ- 
ten communication.  But  if  we  wish  to 
promote  exciting  creative  responses,  per- 
haps we  should  be  much  more  alert  to 
signs  that  the  child  is  developing  a sen- 
sitivity to  language,  that  he  has  a grow-- 
ing  awareness  of  what  words  are  and 
what  he  can  make  them  do  for  him. 

Children’s  writing  can  be  intensely  per- 
sonal. If  the  program  is  siifliiciently  open 
and  if  the  children  feel  free  to  explore, 
to  experiment,  to  try  things  out,  we  soon 
see  in  their  writing  those  glimpses  of 
reality,  those  flashes  of  insight  which 
children  have  about  themselves  and  their 
world.  Through  the  ways  in  which  he 
responds  to  his  experiences,  each  child 
reveals  something  about  his  individual 
giftedness. 

A poem  displayed  on  a bulletin  board, 
a report  recorded  on  tape,  a diagram 
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photographed  for  a slide  collection,  a 
stor)  duplicated  and  used  as  a reading 
selection,  or  a word  of  genuine  praise, 
does  more  to  promote  imaginative  writ- 
ing than  all  the  red  pencils  in  the  world. 
A comment  such  as,  "Good!  Let’s  pub- 
lish it!’’  implies  to  the  child  that  his 
work  has  real  merit  and  that,  after  it  has 
been  edited,  it  will  be  typed  out  and 
made  available  for  everyone  to  read. 

The  children  should  be  involved  in  the 
evaluation  session.  Questions  such  as, 
"what  did  you  like  best  about  . . .?’’ 
"What  interesting  words  and  phrases  did 
you  notice?”  "How  might  . . . improve 
his  work  ?”  guide  the  discussion  and  help 
the  children  to  be  more  constructive  in 
their  comments. 

If  a child  has  attempted  to  use  a par- 
ticularly interesting  organization,  a check- 
list might  be  developed  with  the  group  to 
help  the  children  notice  the  specific  diar- 
acteristics  of  the  orranization.  In  addition 
to  providing  a reference  for  evaluating 
one  kind  of  response,  such  a checklist 
may  alert  the  children  to  the  fact  that 
sudi  an  organization  exists.  It  frequently 
happens  that  once  an  organization  has 
been  drawn  to  their  attention  in  this  way, 
children  experiment  with  it  when  they 
respond  to  the  ideas  presented  in  the  next 
reading-language  sequence. 

'The  need  for  both  short-term  and  long- . 
term  planning  in  tl)e  program  is  obvious. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  locating  suit- 
able materials,  identifying  the  reading- 
thinking skills  which  can  be  developed 
through  each  selection,  noting  the  specific 
reading,  discussion,  and  writing  skills 
with  which  individuals  seem  to  need  help, 
and  organizing  the  program  so  that  the 
children  have  opportunities  to  use  the 
skills  they  are  being  taught. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  read- 
ing-language sequence  described  here  is 
only  one  aspect  of  the  total  classroom 
reading  program.  It  must  be  comple- 
mented by  a program  in  which  each  child 
is  encouraged  to  broaden  his  background 
of  experience  through  reading  widely  in 
both  fictional  and  informational  materials. 

It  is  too  soon  to  have  much  statistical 
evidence  about  the  results  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  it  seems  to  be  effective.  'The 
teachers  report  that  the  children  are 
keenly  interested  in  reading,  and  that  dis- 
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cussion  skills  and  general  writing  abilities 
are  improving  noticeably.  One  reason  for 
the  a^arent  success  of  the  program  may 
be  reflected  in  the  comment  of  a grade- 


Reading 

six  student  who  observed,  "I  used  to  skip 
over  the  top  of  my  reading.  Now  I try  to 
get  inside  it  and  find  out  what  it’s  all 
about.” 


27.  The  Big  Cify  Story — \ 
Philadelphia 

w Rosemary  Green.  Wilson 

I am  a lucky  person  in  at  least  one 
respect.  I occupy  (during  my  working 
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hours)  a room  with  a view.  From  my 
office  window  I look  out  over  one  of  the 
loveliest  parkways  in  any  American  city 
toward  a many-columned  art  museum  that 
crowns  our  own  small  Acropolis.  A super- 
highway runs  almost  beneath  my  window 
and  extends  a perpetual  invitation  to  get 
into  a car  and  follow  it — as  far  as  Chicago 
without  encountering  a light  or  a cross- 
road ! A broad  river  with  the  strange  name 
of  Schuylkill  flows  by  just  two  blodcs  away 
dividing  central  Philadelphia  from  the 
vast  area  of  West  Philadelphia. 

Yet  as  I look  at  all  these  evidences  of  a 
great  city,  another  view  keeps  slipping 
between  my  eyes  and  tiiO  actual  scene 
before  me.  This  is  a picture  of  the  city 
which  has  been  forming  in  my  conscious- 
ness during  many  years  as  a student  in  our 
schools  and  later  as  a teacher  and  a super- 
visor in  those  sarne  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  schools.  It  is  a picture  which 
has  changed  in  those  years  from  a city 
containing  many  tightly  knit  and  stable 
communities  within  its  limits  to  a city  in 
the  throes  of  a tremendous  shift  of  popula- 
tion. Toward  the  close  of  World  War  II 
and  in  the  years  immediately  following, 
thousands  of  families  pulled  up  stakes  in 
the  city  and  the  great  mass  exodus  to  the 
suburbs  was  under  way.  Into  the  innumer- 
able row  houses  which  chaxacterize  Phila?, 
delphia  and  which  were  left  vacant  by  this 
movement  came  a new  labor  force  for  our 
expanding  industries;  Though  represent- 
ing many  sections  of  the  country,  the 
majority  of  these  in-migrants  • came  ^^nd 
are  still  coming  from  die  states  of  the 
Deep  South. 

. No  group  in  our  city  has  been  more 
aware  of  these  changes  than  those  of  us 
in  the  public  schools  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with-  some  of  the  children  of  the 
privileged  in  our  community  and  with  all 
of  the  children  of  the  underprivileged. 
Yes,  the  view  from  luy  window  includes 
more  than  art  museums  and  superhigh- 
ways, it  is  made  up  of  the  faces  of  a.  quar- 
ter of  a million  boys  and  girls  for  whose 
education  we  are  responsible.  It  is  an 
awesome  task  and  yet  it  is  today  "The 
Big.  City  Story.” 


The  Problems  of  the  Schools 

To  do  justice  to  the  total  problem  of 


education  in  a big  city  today  would  require 
the  contribution  of  many  professional 
workers  from  the  Superintendent  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  However,  my  assign- 
ment for  this  meeting  is  not  that,  but 
instead  a discussion  of  those  phases  of  the 
total  problem  which  lie  in  the  field  of 
-reading.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances this  assignment  would  be  difficult 
and  the  variables  to  be  found  in  any  big 
city  school  system  contribute  to  that  diffi- 
culty and  compound  it. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preparing  this  paper,  the  problems 
in  the  area  of  reading  seemed  to  group 
themselves  as  follows: 

1.  SP'.dent  population 
’ 2.  Articulation — ^between  and  among 
the  levels  of  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  school 

3.  Program  • 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  presentation  not 
only  to  discuss  the  problems  in  these  areas, 
but  to  describe  some  of  the^  means  we 
have  devised  to  cope  with  them. 

Student  Population 

Basic  to  any  curriculum  program  and 
particularly  so  in  the  field  of  reading  is  the 
nature  of  the  student  population  of  the 
school  district.  The  facts  which  I cited  at 
the  beginning  of  this  papk  concerning  the* 
dhange?  taking  place  iji  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  pur  city  are  reflected,  of  course,  in 
the  children  and  young  people  who  com- 
prise the  student  body  of  the  public 
schools.  Intellectually;  they  run  the  gampt 
from  those  who  enabled  one  of  our  high 
schools  to  have  the, second  Highest  nuiiab’er- 
qf  Merit, scholarship, winners  in,  tHe  nation 
to  those  who.  make  up  our  . classes  .of  "re- 
fardbd  trainables,”  that  is,  those  hot  con- 
sidered educable  by  eveij . the  lowest’ 
standards  Economically,  these  shidents, 
represent  some  from  very  privileged  homes' 
in*  the . city  with . a,  .few.  from  suburban 
areas  who  pay  to  attend  our  Central  a,nd. 
Girls  High  Schools  to  thpse  ffoifi  hack-; 
grounds  .of  such'  abject  poverty  and  de: 
privation  that  few  among  us  can  actually; 
realize  or  understand  their  situation.  .Cul*' 
turally,  the  range  extends  fronj  children 
of  very,  well-.educated  and  professional 
parents  to  those  children  of  completely 
illiterate  parents  often  recent  in-migrahts 
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from  rural  areas  of  the  Deep  South.  These, 
then,  are  our  children. 

Articulation 

Curriculum  programs  in  a city  as  old  as 
Philadelphia  have,  of  necessity,  developed 
by  a process  of  evolution.  Change  comes 
about  gradually  as  adjustments  are  made 
and  new  ideas  are  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  the  old  to  meet  the  needs  of  a changing 
world  and  a changing  population.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  the  reading  program. 
Kindergarten  to  Twelve,  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Curriculum  Office,  an  all-out 
effort  is  being  made  at  the  present  time  to 
accomplish  the  following  purposes; 

1.  To  make  a completely  articulated 
reading  program  from  Kindergarten 
to  Twelve  a reality 

2.  To  provide  the  training  for  teachers 
that  will  make  this  possible 

3.  To  provide  the  special  services  in 
reading  which  are  required 

If  there  is  any  one  valuable  attribute 
which  I bring  to  my  job  of  directing  the 
reading  program  from  Kindergarten  to 
Twelve,  it  is  my  classroom  teaching  ex- 
perience at  every  level  of  our  school  system 
from  elementary  through  junior  and  on  to 
senior  high  school.  The  only  truly  "artic- 
ulated” teacher  is  the  imfortunately  rather 
rare  soul  who  has  enjoyed  little  children 
in  their  still  formative  and  hopeful  years, 
has  wrestled  with  the  well  known  growing 
pains  of  the  yoimg  adolescent  in  jimior 
high,  and  has  known  the  disappointments 
of  the  "drop-outs”  in  senior  nigh  school. 
Since  any  other  articulation  is,  of  necessity, 
academic,  ways  must  be  devised  to  get 
teachers  stirred  up  about  the  idea  of  a 
continuing  reading  program  from  Kinder- 
garten to  Twelve  and  concerned  about 
techniques  which  they  can  employ  to  m^e 
it  a reality.  I need  nardly  say  that  witli 
over  200  elementary,  26  jimior,  and  21 
senior  and  technical  high  schools  the  task 
is  herculean.  In  the  face  of  such  a chal- 
lenge, in  fact,  there  are  even  days  when  I 
feel  fortunate  if  I have  brought  about 
better  articulation  between  the  teachers  of 
the  first  and  second  floors  of  one  elemen- 
tary school. 

Seriously,  however,  the  following  spe- 
cific steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about 


this  much  desired  understanding  and 
continuity: 

1.  New  cimulativfc  records  wbidi  will 
contain  on  one  card  the  standardized 
test  results  from  grades  one  to  twelve. 
These  take  the  place  of  a former  two 
card  system  (elementary  and  second- 

- ary)  and  enable  any  teacher  to  see  at  a 
glance  (in  the  form  of  a line  graph) 
tiie  progress  of  a child  in  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  and  allied  areas 
for  all  the  preceding  years.  It  is  hoped 
tliat  through  the  use  of  one  card, 
secondary  teachers  will  have  a better 
picture  and  a greater  understanding  of 
a student’s  achievement  or  lack  of  it  in 
the  aU-important  elementary  years. 

2.  For  many  years  committees  of  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  working  on  cur- 
riculum guides  in  reading  and  the  lan- 
guage arts  have  reflected  the  Kinder- 
garten to  Twelve  philosophy  through 
the  inclusion  on  the  committee  of 
representatives  from  all  levels  of  the 
school  system. 

3.  The  bi-monthly  district  meetings  of 
principals  of  schools  representing  both 
elementary  and  secondary  are  designed 
to  acquaint  each  group  with  the  pro- 
fessional problems  and  programs  of 
the  other. 

4.  A concerted  effort  is  being  made  this 
year  to  coordinate  the  remedial  read- 
ing programs  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  arranging  for 
elementary  reading  teachers  to  hold 
their  district  meetings  in  junior  high 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  happens  to  children  in  need  of 
special  reading  help  after  they  leave 
the  elementary  schools.  In  addition, 
junior  high  school  reading  teachers 
regularly  visit  neighboring  elementary 
schools  to  find  out  in  advance  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  children  who  will 
need  remedial  reading  work  when  they 
enter  the  secondary  schools. 

Articulation  in  the  area  of  reading  is  no 
problem  from  grades  7-12  in  our  schools 
since  from  its  inception  in  1948,  the 
secondary  reading  program  has  been  co- 
ordinated. From  1948  to  the  present  time 
a monthly  professional  meeting  for  the 
seventy  reading  teachers  of  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school;  has  provided  con- 
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tinuity  and  a shared  in-service  training 
program. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done,  hov.'- 
ever,  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  better  artic- 
ulation between  the  levels  of  our  large 
school  system.  The  mobility  which  once 
characterized  many  teachers  in  going  from 
one  level  to  the  next  has  been  practically 
eliminated  by  the  adoption  some  years  ago 
of  the  single  salary  schedule.  TTierefore, 
means  other  than  actual  experience  must 
be  foimd  and  put  into  effective  practice 
particularly  in  me  field  of  reading  to  pro- 
vide the  continuity  in  teaching  that  the 
sequential  nature  of  the  reading  process 
demands. 

Program 

What  then  of  the  program  in  reading 
which  must  form  the  real  mortar  to  hold 
together  the  bricks  of  our  system?  As  of 
this  year  the  beginning  years  in  our  schools 
are  designated  the  Continuous  Progress 
Primary  or,  in  other  words,  the  ungraded 
primary.  Closely  related  to  a basic  reading 
system  with  aAievement  in  reading  the 
most  important,  though  not  only,  criterion 
for  advancement,  the  first  three  years  of 
the  elementary  school  have  been  divided 
into  nine  levels  of  reading.  These  levels 
correspond  to  the  reader  levels  of  a basic 
series  from  pre-reading  to  Book  4 and*^ 
above.  With  the  emphasis  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  individual  child  with  no 
repetition  of  grade  or  work,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  a few  gifted  children  may 
complete  the  three  years’  work  in  two, 
most  will  finish  the  primary  unit  in  the 
usual  three  years,  and  some  children  will 
require  four  years  to  reach  the  point  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  where  they  are 
ready  for  grade  4.  In  addition  to  progress 
from  one  reader  level  to  the  next,  great 
emphasis  will  be  placed  ujjon  growing 
independence  in  word  recognition.  All  the 
other  aspects  of  the  language  arts  program 
remain  very  much  a part  of  the  picture,  of 
course,  but  for  pupil  placement  and  re- 
porting to  parents  the  basic  program  is 
the  yardstick. 

A^t  the  secondary  level,  Philadelphia, 
along  with  every  other  school  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  provides  two  periods  of 
development^  reading  per  week  for  every 
student  in  grades  7 and  8.  Tliough  this  is 


now  a state-mandated  program,  develop- 
mental reading  or  reading  improvement 
for  every  child  has  long  been  a part  of 
the  junior  high  school  curriculum  in 
Philadelphia.  To  assist  the  classroom 
teacliers  who  must  carry  on  this  program 
now,  a guide  entitled  Developmental 
Reading,  Grades  1,  8,  and  9 was  written 
and  put  into  their  hands.  In  addition,  two 
television  series  (including  one  this  year) 
have  been  devoted  to  teadier  education  in 
this  field.  Reading  teachers  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  also,  assist  the  cl^sroom 
teachers  of  developmental  reading  by 
means  of  demonstration  lessons,  confer- 
ences, and  help  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
materials. 

The  senior  high  sdiools  offer  a variety 
of  reading  improvement  programs  rang- 
ing from  a few  of  the  developmental  or 
all-school  type  such  as  that  described  in 
The  Reading  Teacher  for  January  1961  to 
many  high  schools  providing  elective, 
two-period  minor  courses  in  speed  reading, 
study  skills,  advanced  reading,  and  re- 
search reading. 

Special  Services  in  Reading 

For  the  student  requiring  special  help 
in  reading  because  of  retardation  in  rela- 
tion to  his  ability,  special  remedial  reading 
help  is  offered  in  small  group  situations 
both  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
by  the  reading  teachers  to  whom  I have 
referred.  Recruited  from  the  school  fac- 
ulties at  elementary  level,  but  selected  by 
competitive  examination  at  the  secondary 
level,  these  teachers  are  truly  the  reading 
resource  people  in  their  schools.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  teaching  of  retarded  readers, 
they  offer  such  other  services  as  individual 
testing  of  pupils  referred  by  classroom 
teachers,  demonstration  teaching  in  regular 
classes,  techniques  and  assistance  to  teach- 
ers of  slow-learning  students,  advice  and 
help  on  selection  of  materials,  leading  in- 
service  courses  in  their  schools  or  districts. 

For  the  student  severely  retarded  in 
reading  at  either  elementary  or  secondary 
level,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Schools 
Reading  Clinic  offers  its  services.  To  the 
Clinic  located  in  a center-city  high  school 
go  children  from  every  section  of  the  city 
for  a complete  analysis  of  their  problem 
including  psychological,  achievement,  and 
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projective  type  testing.  Some  of  these 
pupils  are  then  scheduled  for  work  with 
the  Clinic  teacher,  but  more  return  to  their 
own  schools  to  programs  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Reading  Clinic 
psychologists. 

In-service  courses  for  teachers  interested 
in  clinic  work  as  well  as  improving  of  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  regular  classes  at 
any  level  are  offered  both  during  the 
school  year  and  in  the  five  weeks  Phila- 
delphia Public  Schools  Workshop  each 
summer.  College  credit,  both  undergradu- 
ate and  graduate,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tem- 
ple University  at  this  Summer  Workshop. 

In  addition  to  these  voluntary  forms  of 
teacher  training  in  the  field  of  reading, 
the  Curriculum  Office  has  recently  ap- 
pointed two  supervisors  of  elementary 
reading  to  work  full-time  on  the  job  of 
improving  reading  instruction.  For  many 
years  each  of  our  eight  districts  has  had 
the  services  of  what  we  call  a collaborating 
teacher  in  language  arts  to  assist  in  the 
job  of  teacher  education.  With  all  of  this, 
the  task  is  still  a gigantic  one  because  of 
the  teacher  turnover  in  a large  city  system, 
the  lack  of  well-qualified  teadiers  for 
permanent  appointment  as  well  as  sub- 
stitutes for  interim  jobs. 

For  the  Future 

Yet  with  all  that  we  are  doing  and  try- 
ing to  do,  the  recurrent  nightmare  of  the 
public  school  administrator  and  supervisor 
in  the  big  cities  across  the  nation  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  not  yet  found  the  an- 
swers to  the  problems  posed  by  Dr.  Conant 
in  Slums  and  Suburbs,  by  Dan  Schreiber 
in  his  study  of  drop-outs,  by  Finis  Engle- 
man  in  the  AAUW  Journal  for  March  in 
his  article  entitled  "Some  Priorities  in 
Public  Education,”  or  by  the  Saturday 
'Evening  Post  in  the  articles  telling  us  that 
"We  Waste  a Million  Kids  a Year.” 
Granted  that  this  represents  a complex  of 
problems,  you  and  I know  as  reading 
people  that  at  the  base  of  much  of  tlie 
later  failure  and  frustration  of  these  boys 
and  girls  is  their  initial  failure  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  The  common  denominator 
in  this  picture  is  definitely  school  failure 
which  is  just  another  way  of  saying  read- 
ing failure  either  complete  oi*  being  able 


to  read  only  at  second  or  third  grade  level 
when  you  are  sixteen  years  old. 

What  is  the  answer.^  The  answer  is  to 
be  found,  I think,  in  the  answers  to  such 
other  questions  as;  "How  different  can  you 
dare  to  be  in  adopting  new  ways  to  teach 
beginning  reading.^  How  imaginative.^ 
How  creative.^  How  willing  are  you  to 
give  up  comfortable  old  ways  to  follow  . 
new,  difficult,  and  at  times  uncharted  new 
ones.^  How  much  more  than  lip  service 
are  you  going  to  give  to  the  idea  of  really 
"meeting  the  needs”  of  this  segment  of 
our  student  population.^  In  the  final 
analysis,  how  much  do  you  really  cars 
about  this  problem.^ 

Actually,  there  is  no  one  whether  he 
lives  in  a big  city  or  small  community  who 
can  afford  not  to  care  about  this  and  other 
problems  of  our  urban  centers.  While  we 
have  heartening  evidence  in  the  various 
Great  Cities  Projects  of  the  interest  and 
financial  support  of  educational  founda- 
tions on  some  aspects  of  these  problems, 
this  help  is  limited  at  the  present  time. 
Instead,  I feel  we  must  turn  to  our  teachers 
with  new  ideas  and  new  methods  of 
teaching  reading  and  the  other  language 
skills,  methods  which  they  can  understand, 
accept  philosophically,  and  then  put  into 
practice  in  their  classrooms. 

That  we  can  reach  this;  group  of  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  that  wc  can  deal  with 
their  problems  more  successfully,  I am 
convinced.  Some  of  us  are  trying  new  ap- 
proaches in  a modest  way,  but  I,  at  least, 
still  have  the  eerie  feeling  that  while  some 
of  my  colleagues  have  said  that  they  are 
behind  me  in  this  experimentation,  they 
have  mercifully  neglected  to  say  how  far 
behind.  There  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

In  closing,  I should  like  to  quote  a few 
sentences  from  Fred  Hechinger’s  book 
Tbe  Big  Red  Schoolhome  in  which,  he 
says,  "In  America  they  proclaimed  the 
unheard-of  ideal;  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children.  It  was  a revolution 
intended  to  open  the  doors  of  intellectual 
excellence  to  all  who  cared  to  enter." 

Through  tlie  years  "excellence”  became 
the  forgotten  word,  while  the  "open  door” 
was  made  the  permanent  symbol.  In  time, 
despite  the  "open  door,”  many  children 
were  no  longer  offered  true  equality  of 
opportunity,  because  behind  the  "open 
door”  the  shelves  were  "often  bare.” 
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22.  Harvard-Carnegce  Study 
-^A  Preliminary  Report 


Mary  C.  Austin 
.1 


Few  parents  or  educators  would  disagree 
with  Paul  Woodring’s  emphatic  statement 
that  "Teaching  children  to  read  is  the  most 
important  single  responsibility  of  the 
schools  because  all  further  education 
depends  on  it. . . Is  it  not  logical,  then, 
to  ask,  "Are  today’s  schools  accomplishing 
their  self-appointed  task?’’  Many  value 
judgments  of  competency  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  have  been  made,  particularly 
within  the  past  seven  years.  A general 
conclusion  mat  some  teaching  is  good, 
some  is  poor,  but  that  most  can  and  should 
be  improved  cannot  be  disputed. 


Young  Readers 

One  controversial  aspect  of  the  reading 

(program  encountered  in  the  Harvard- 
Carnegie  study  was  the  question  of  when 
formd  reading  instruction  should  be 
initiated.  In  most  schools,  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  and  children  anticipate 
ithat  entrance  into  first  grade  will  lead 
automatically  to  the  introduction  of  formal 
reading  for  very  nearly  all  children  at 
approximately  the  same  age.  'This  plan  is 
followed  in  most  American  schools,  re- 
gardless of  the  intellectual,  emotional, 
physical,  and  environmental  differences 
which  exist  among  typical  first  graders. 

Knowing  that  some  children  do  le&cty 
to  read  before  entering  school,  parents  and 
educators  frequently  debate  &e  wisdom 
of  this.  The  questions  of  concern,  how-  ' 
ever,  are  not:  Can  children  learn  £o  read 
before  the  age  of  six?;  nor  even,  At  what 
age  should  formal  reading  instruction  be 
initiated  for  the  average  child?  Rather, 
among  the  questions  still  to  be  answered 
are:  (1)  Should  American  children  start 
earlier?  (2)  Do  children  who  learn  early 
enjoy  "reading  as  much  as  those  who  begin 

^ Paul  Woodring,  ^‘Education  in  America,**  Salnr- 
day  Review,  January  20,  1962,  pp.  39-40. 


later?  (3)  What  is  the  value  of  early 
achievement  in  reading?  (4)  Are  those 
who  read  prior  to  school  entrance  more 
advanced  in  reading  skills  development  at 
ages  S,  10  and  12  when  compared  with 
their  peers  who  began  in  first  grade?  (5) 
Will  psychological  and  physical  problems 
result  from  early  reading  experiences,  as 
many  people  have  suggested? 

Obviously,  those  children  who  have 
learned  to  read  prior  to  kindergarten  c/ 
first  grade  entrance  should  receive  the 
kind  of  instruction  that  is  appropriate  for 
their  needs  and  accomplishments.  Early 
provision  for  these  young  readers  should 
be  possible  in  any  classroom  situation,  but 
unfortunately  this  is  not  always  the  prac- 
tice. In  schools  where  attempts  are  being 
made  to  provide  worthwhile  experiences 
for  these  youngsters,  administrators  and 
teachers  ask:  What  kind  of  placement  is 
best  for  those  who  learn  to  read  before 
first  grade?  Should  the  child  engage  in 
independent  reading  within  the  self-con- 
tained classroom  with  occasional  brief 
periods  of  help  from  the  teacher  who  may 
have  as  many  as  35  other  children?  Is  it 
wise  to  let  ihe  child  "visit’’  in  a higher 
grade  where  he  will  receive  instrurtion 
with  older  children  reading  at  his  level? 
Should  the  school  adopt  a non-graded 
primary  unit  as  a means  of  meeting  the 
wide  range  of  differences  in  reading 
ability  (and  in  other  areas)?  What  cur- 
riculum changes  will  be  required  for  those 
children  who  already  are  reading  at  the 
second  grade  level  (or  higher)  by  the 
time  they  enter  first  grade?  These  are  but 
a few  of  the  questions  which  faculties  are 
seeking  to  answer  as  they  work  together 
on  the  problem  of  providing  better  experi- 
ences for  young  readers. 

Approaches  to  Beginning  Reading 

A number  of  recent  provocative  pub- 
lications have  launched  a barrage  of  attacks 
upon  reading  instruction  in  America, 
particularly  upon  the  methods  used  ti 
teach  beginning  reading.  Even  though  the 
accumulated  knowledge  of  reading  special- 
ists and  the  weight  of  research  favors  a 
combination  of  approaches  during  the 
initial  stage,  confusion  exists  regarding 
how  instruchon  actually  should  be  started. 
Today  one  of  the  burning  issues  on  which 
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there  is  some  disagreement  among  author- 
ities is  the  timing  of  the  introduction  of 
phonics:  Should  phonics  be  introduced 
prior  to,  concurrently,  or  following  the 
teaching  of  a basic  sight  vocabulary? 

An  argument  voiced  by  the  majority 
who  advocate  initial  emphasis  on  “whole- 
word  recognition”  before  the  introduction 
of  sounding  techniques  is  that  the  per- 
ceptual process  in  the  mature  reader  in- 
volves words  and  phrases  as  units.  There- 
fore, the  child  should  acquire  a sight  word 
vocabulary  as  early  as  possible.  To  do  so 
means  that  the  same  words  must  be  seen 
many,  many  times  in  a great  variety  of 
contexts — Whence  the  basis  for  vocabulary 
controlled  stories  in  basal  reading  mate- 
rials. Once  the  high  frequency  of  exposure 
has  assured  a beginning  sight  vocabulary, 
phonic  generalizations  can  be  developed 
gradually  along  with  other  word  recogni- 
tion techniques  such  as  structural  analysis, 
configuration,  and  context  clues. 

The  minority  group  of  authorities  who 
advocate  the  introduction  of  phonics 
before  a sight  recognition  vocabulary  is 
established  argue  that  whole  words  do  not 
necessarily  constitute  the  real  perceptual 
units  for  young  children.  Diack,^  for 
example,  claimed  that  children  do  not 
perceive  word  wholes,  nor  even  whole 
letters,  but  do  attend  to  special  character- 
istics, or  smaller  features  of  letter  forms. 

Proponents  of  "phonics  first”  also  argue 
that  good  reading  of  an  alphabetic  lan- 
guage can  only  be  achieveci  by  learning 
the  sound  values  of  the  letters  used  to 
represent  that  language.  According  to  this 
point  of  view  beginning  reading  materials 
should  be  limited  as  far  as  possible  to 
words  that  are  phonetically  regular,  while 
whole-word  recognition  as  such  will  be 
stressed  later  when  the  child  has  mastered 
certain  phonic  skills. 

Until  the  results  of  large-scale,  con- 
trolled, accurately  reported  studies  are 
available  to  indicate  clearly  the  most  ad- 
vantageous time  to  introduce  phonic 
analysis,  this  question  remains  unanswered. 
In  the  meantime,  50  of  the  51  elementary 
school  systems  visited  by  the  staff  are 
committed  to  an  eclectic  approach  to  be- 
ginning reading.  Only  one  system  used 

^Hunter  Diack.  Rcadinn  and  the  Psychology  of 
Perception,  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc., 
1959. 


phonics  as  the  exclusive  method  of  instruc- 
tion, while  three  of  the  cities  visited  relied 
heavily  upon  separate  phonics  programs  in 
conjunction  with  one  or  more  basal 
readers. 

Throughout  the  Harvard-Carnegie  shidy 
the  interviewees  posed  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  future  role  of  phonics  in 
the  reading  program.  The  following  were 
typical:  To  what  extent  do  children  possess 
phonics  aptitude?  To  what  extent  do 
children  generalize  their  own  phonic  prin- 
ciples whether  or  not  they  receive  system- 
atic phonics  instruction?  To  what  extent 
is  aptness  for  acquiring  phonics  skills 
related  to  personality  traits?  In  addition 
to  these  were  the  practical  questions  con- 
cerning the  amount  and  kind  of  phonics 
instruction  needed  for  the  develimment  of 
good  reading  ability  and  ways  or  correlat- 
ing it  with  other  parts  of  the  reading 
program. 

Thursday's  Children 

Based  upon  their  interviews  and  obser- 
vations, the  somewhat  depressing  con- 
sensus of  the  staff  is  that  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  our  schools  is,  at  best,  of  medio- 
cre quality.  In  far  too  many  instances  the 
teaching  of  reading  is  dubiously  high- 
lighted by  improper  application  of  basal 
reading  materials,  rigidity  of  methodology, 
lack  of  evidence  to  substantiate  claims  that 
critical  reading  skills  are  taught,  and  the 
failure  to  utilize  materials  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  children. 

We  may  well  ask  why  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  our  schools  is  mediocre.  Pre- 
liminary  findings  of  the  Harvard-Carnegii^ 
study  underscore  several  reasons,  but  the 
following  are  particularly  significant:  the 
absence  in  many  schools  of  sufficiently 
helpful  in-service  education  in  reading 
methods  and  materials,  the  failure  of  too 
many  administrators  to  assume  the  role  of 
truly  effective  instructional  leadership,  the 
ambiguous  role  of  the  elementary  super- 
visor, the  massive  influx  of  student  popula- 
tion compounded  by  a high  rate  of  teacher 
turnover,  and  the  almost  universal  declara- 
tion by  the  teachers  interviewed  that  their 
collegiate  preparation  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  was  inadequate.  With  regard  to 
the  last,  principals  concur  with  teachers 
in  the  need  for  strengthening  collegiate 
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courses  for  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
elementary  school. 

On  the  brighter  side,  our  findings  sub- 
stantiate the  presence  of  a trend  that  can- 
not help  but  lead  in  the  right  direction: 
educators  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  progress  in  reading  and  are 
renewing  their  efforts  to  improve  their 
programs  during  the  sixties.  Sdiool  people 
generally  are  displaying  an  encouraging 
willingness  to  re-examine  reading  practices 
that  have  been  in  existence  for  years.  In  a 
climate  of  open-mindedness  they  are  study- 
ing classroom  problems  related  to  prac- 
tically every  issue  that  arises  in  promoting 
growth  in  reading.  Many  schools,  in  fact, 
are  already  discarding  questionable  teach- 
ing practices  and  initiating  more  promis- 
ing ones. 

You  will  recall  the  nursery  rhyme  that 
begins  "Monday’s  child  is  fair  of  face, 
Tuesday’s  child  is  full  of  grace  . . .’’  and 
on  to  'Thursday’s  child  who  has  "far  to 
go.”  It  seems  to  me  that  we  who  have 
chosen  to  devote  our  professional  lives  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  boys  and  girls  have  been  cast 


in  the  role  of  'Thursday’s  children — for 
while  we  have  made  significant  advances 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a century,  we  still  have  far  to 
go  before  attaining  the  quality  we  so 
fervently  desire.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  during  the  sixties,  a two-pronged 
attack  must  be  made  which  will  result  in 
the  following:  (1)  upgrading  the  col- 
legiate preparation  of  prospective  teachers 
of  reading,  and  (2)  providing  more  effec- 
tive in-service  education  programs  for  the 
entire  staff. 

When  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  The  Torch  lighters^  are  combined 
with  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  current  study  by  the  Harvard-Carnegie 
staff,  educators  will  have  guidelines  for 
strengthening  both  the  pre-service  and  the 
in-service  education  of  teachers.  Hope- 
fully, the  resultant  reading  programs  in 
our  elementary  schools  will  then  be  more 
dynamic,  functional,  consistent  with  sound 
philosophy  and  psychology,  and,  above  all, 
will  produce  mature  and  literate  readers. 

^Mary  C,  Austin,  Coleman  Morrison,  ct  al.  The 
Torch  Lifjhters:  Tomorrow's  Teachers  of  Reading. 
Harvard  University  Press,  1961. 
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3.  Using  in  the  Classroom 
What  We  Know  About 
Reading 

Mildred  A.  Carlson 

INSERVICE  education  should  be  able  to 
help  teachers  with  varied  professional 
profiles  in  the  same  way  a strong  reading 
program  should  provide  for  individual 
differences  in  children.  Believing  that 
teachers  have  the  know-how  to  teach  read- 
ing and  the  capacity  to  develop  true  ar- 
tistry in  teaching  reading,  in-service  edu- 
cation opportunities  should  help  teachers 
use  in  the  classroom  what  they  know 
about  reading  instruction. 

In-service  education,  if  it  is  to  effect  a 
change  in  people,  needs  to  have  the  same 
personalized  significance  for  teachers  as 
we  expect  classroom  learning  to  have  for 
children.  In-service  education  should  be 
personal  experiencing  in  all  its  globularity 
and  depth  so  that  the  teacher  grows  in 
the  ability  to  recognize  decision-points,  to 
define  productive  purposes,  to  he  aware 
of  alternatives,  and  to  develop  inventive- 
ness in  methodology. 

If  we  examine  die  multiple  approaches 
used  currently  to  encourage  self-develop- 
ment, we  might  view  them  along  a contin- 
uum from  a "spectator  activity”  to  prob- 
lem solving  experiences  in  the  "arena  of 
activity.”^  Conferences,  meetings,  exten- 
sion courses  might  be  a spectator  activity  ^ 
creating  reactions  related  to  the  perform- 
ance of  participants  rather  than  a personal 
introspection  of  one’s  own  behavior.  Study 
groups,  workshops,  demonstrations,  pro- 
' fessional  reading,  research  involvement, 
curriculum  development  might  lead  to 
exploration  of  new  content  to  be  covered, 
new  understandings  of  children  and  how 
they  learn,  new  ways  of  teaching,  new 
materials  Aat  can  be  used. 

Quality  Assessment 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Curriculum 
Coordinating  Council,  each  curriculum 
area  is  scheduled  for  assessment  every  five 
years.  A reading  study  committee  designed 
the  plan  for  assessment  of  current  status 
in  reading.  Objectives  of  an  effective  pro- 

^Ncd  A.  Flanders.  “Teacher  Behavior  and  In- 
Service  Programs,**  Educational  Leadership  (October 
1963),  page  26. 
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gram  were  clearly  defined;  instruments  to 
evaluate  these  oBjectives  were  selected  or 
developed.  Through  the  use  of  popula- 
tion samples  representing  the  total  ele- 
mentary school  population  and  including 
every  elementary  school  at  some  grade 
level,  all  teachers  became  aware  of  the 
study. 

Test  data  were  compiled,  statistics  com- 
muted, and  significant  data  summarized  in 
mictographs  and  tables  for  analysis  by  the 
Pleading  Study  Committee  and  other  ele- 
mentary school  personnel.  A summary  of 
observations  and  implications  for  the  in- 
structional program  was  prepared  for  the 
Reading  Curriculum  Committee. 

Curriculum  Development 

About  one  hundred  elementary  school 
principals  and  teachers  from  every  grade 
levpl  volunteered  to  be  on  the  Reading 
Curriculum  Committee  responsible  for  the 
development  of  a revised  Guide  to  Teach- 
ing Reading.  Using  the  information  gath- 
ered together  by  the  Reading  Study  ^m- 
mittee  and  studying  the  writings  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  field  of  reading,  desirable 
outcomes  for  each  of  the  major  goals  were 
outlined,  then  further  delineated  as  to 
desirable  outcomes  at  several  developmen- 
tal levels.  Selected  writers  for  each  of 
these  levels  developed  the  content  of  the 
guide.  A preliminary  copy  and  more  re- 
cently a tentative  manuscript  have  been 
submitted  to  committee  members  and  fac- 
ulty groups  for  reactions  and  suggestions. 

Resource  People 

Resource  Teachers  in  Reading.  During 
this  time  the  Guide  to  Teaching  Reading 
is  being  developed,  two  master  teachers 
on  special  assignment  are  on  call  to  teach- 
ers or  faculty  groups.  They  may  discuss 
instructional  approaches  with  individual 
teachers,  grade  level  groups,  or  a total 
faculty.  Specific  approaches  may  be  dem- 
onstrated and  followed  by  conferences. 
Reading  disabilities  of  specific  children 
may  be  diagnosed  and  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  materials  and  methods  explored 
with  the  classroom  teacher. 

Building  Resource  Teachers.  Several 
elementary  school  staffs  in  disadvantaged 
areas  of  the  city  have  an  unassigned 
teacher  who  serves  as  a resource  teacher. 


The  role  in  relation  to  reading  instruc- 
tion has  included:  demonstrating  for  the 
classroom  teacher,  helping  to  provide  ap- 
propriate materials,  suggesting  teaching 
approaches,  diagnosing  needs  of  specific 
children  and  trying  out  some  teaching 
approaches  with  them. 

Helping  Teachers  to  New  Teachers. 
Through  our  new  teacher  orientation  pro- 
gram, Helping  Teachers  provide  or  ar- 
range for  three  types  of  services.  They 
spend  a half-day  about  once  a month  in 
the  new  teacher’s  classroom;  they  may 
demonstrate  reading  techniques  using  mul- 
tiple materials  in  a variety  of  organiza- 
tional patterns. 

In-service  Education  Meetings 

District  Meetings.  All  elementary 
school  teachers  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a district  meeting  on  released  time 
with  the  focus  on  reading.  Aids  to  diag- 
nostic teaching  were  discussed.  In  sub- 
group meetings,  teachers  pursued  topics, 
such  as,  developing  reading  foundations, 
word  recognition  abilities,  study-skills,  or 
skills  of  creative  and  critical  thinking; 
providing  challenging  independent  activi- 
ties; extending  reading  interests;  assisting 
the  delayed  reader. 

Faculty  Meetings.  Some  faculties  se- 
lected reading  as  their  area  of  study  for 
one  or  more  of  a series  of  four  meetings 
on  released  time. 

In  Summary 

Teachers  are  aware  of  the  complexities 
of  differentiation  of  instruction  to  meet 
children’s  needs  and  some  ways  in  which 
these  needs  can  be  met  or  appropriate 
challenges  provided.  The  implementation 
of  these  ideas  into  classroom  practices 
may  be  encouraged  (1)  by  participation 
in  the  assessment  of  the  quality  of  the 
instructional  program,  (2)  by  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  curriculum 
materials,  (3)  through  the  help  of  re- 
source teachers,  and  (4)  through  directly 
planned  in-service  education  meetings  and 
study  opportunities.  A new  idea,  time  for 
contemplation,  a chance  to  observe  an- 
other teacher  may  be  the  impetus  a teacher 
needs  to  develop  from  a "Imowing”  level 
to  a "doing”  level. 
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b.  ^ron^  ttaelier 
Experimenfation 


At  a time  when  we  read  so  much  about 
individualized  reading,  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  define  the  topic  of  this  paper 
as  concern  for  the  individualized  teaming 
of  reading.  Whenever  materials  and  meth- 
ods become  systematically  organized,  there 
is  always  the  danger  that  the  teacher  may 
sacrifice  his  creativity  for  the  convenience 
cf  the  system.  If  carried  to  an  extreme  the 
teacher  could  be  reduced  to  little  more 
than  a robot  whose  primary  function 
would  be  to  find  the  proper  page  and  then 
to  say  and  do  what  the  manual  tells  her  to. 
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Although  their  cmicc  times  suggest 
it,  this,  of  course,  is  not  a necessary  evil 
of  basal  readers  and  teacher’s  manua!<!. 
B»»th  have  and  ar:  making  major  contri- 
butions to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Rather, 
as  has  been  true  of  the  Five  Steps,  the  unit 
plan,  and  other  systematized  approaches 
to  instruction,  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
the  prog'-am  as  how  the  teacher  uses  it. 
Very  ‘.(•’'ply  stated,  the  foundation  for 
more  ‘*^tcti\e  instruction  is  to  be  found 
first  ‘iS  the  creative  teacher. 

Fallowing  this  line  of  reasoning  a 
cterse  called,  "The  Improvement  of 
Reading  in  the  Elementary  School”  was 
developed  in  the  fall  of  1953  at  Indiana 
University.  A major  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  classroom 
teachers  to  experimentally  attempt  to  im- 
prove some  phase  of  their  reading  pro- 
grams. The  course  is  an  elective  within  the 
fifth  year  program  and  is  consequently 
taken  primarily  by  classroom  teachers  in- 
terested in  improving  their  reading  pro- 
grams. During  the  last  six  and  a half  years 
I have  had  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  over  seven  hundred  such  classroom 
teachers. 

During  the  first  class  meeting  teacher 
exjH-nmentation  is  discussed  and  teachers 
are  tuld  of  the  course  requirement.  At  this 
time  they  are  asked  to  survey  their  reading 
programs  in  order  to  select  one  phase  of 
It  foi  study  and  experimentation.  For  the 
sec(»r:d  ilass  meeting  the  teachers  bring  a 
ropost'd  experiment  topic  and  a short 
escription  of  their  teaching  situation. 
When  this  is  approved  the  teachers  are 
asked  Id  make  an  initial  evaluation  of 
rheir  children’s  achievement,  review  re- 
. '-.d  re.search  and  expert  opinion,  and 
ui-  ' their  planning  with  the  instructor. 
U{-«  r jrting  instruction  they  maintain  a 
log  « ‘ activities,  and  upon  comple- 
tion 01  ' • experiment  they  make  a final 
cvaluatii  ■!  the  progress  their  children 
Kive  madr  ' jpitalizing  upon  their  hind- 
iiht,  the)'  .irv  iiso  asked  what  they  would 
‘ differently  r they  were  to  re-do  their 
t'  :-?riment. 

I'.achers  report  a feeling  of  inadequacy 
as  >n^mon  first  reaction  to  the  require- 
me:  for  classroom  experimentation.  In 

flier  -•  tew  usually  drop  the  course  after 
the  first  meeting.  They  complain  that  the 


busy  teacher  does  not  have  the  time,  the 
"know-how”,  or  the  inclination  to  carry 
out  such  an  activity.  Enthusiasm  invariably 
r*v.ns  high,  however,  as  the  semester  pro- 
ceeds and  tangible  results  of  a difference 
become  evident.  Teachers  in  these  classes 
have  demonstrated  clearly  that  limitations 
to  clas-croom  experimentation  — planned 
and  executed  by  the  teacher — are  more 
apparent  than  real.  When  the  teacher 
wants  to  experiment,  the  time  can  be 
found.  As  to  "know-how,”  the  more  tech- 
nical and  formal  research  studies  make 
experimentation  appear  more  difficult  than 
it  need  be  for  the  teacher’s  purpose.  For 
the  teacher  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
learning  of  his  children  and  with  putting 
his  ideas  to  the  test,  and  not  with  results 
that  may  have  wider  application.  Straight- 
forward and  simple  designs  are  both  de- 
sirable and  appropriate  for  these  purposes. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  typical 
teacher  experiments. 

Miss  Crews,^  a fourth  grade  teacher 
was  concerned  about  her  children’s  lack  of 
ability  in  arithmetic  reasoning.  . In  spite  of 
an  enrollment  of  forty-five  children,  which 
many  teachers  would  use  as  an  excuse  for 
not  trying.  Miss  Crews  was  determined  to 
help  her  children  in  this  phase  of  arith- 
metic which  depends  heavily  upon  special 
reading  skills.  As  part  of  her  experiment. 
Miss  Crews  stressed  skills  in  comprehen- 
sion, feeling  that,  since  reading  compre- 
hension is  essentially  a form  of  reasoning, 
there  is  a close  relationship  between  it  and 
achievement  in  arithmetic  reasoning.  Spe- 
cial attention  was  also  given  to  the  vocab- 
ulary that  senses  as  "clue”  terms  in 
arithmetic  problems. 

Miss  Crews  conducted  her  experiment 
over  a four-month  period.  As  a means  of 
checking  progress  different  fonns  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  were  admin- 
istered before  and  after  the  experimental 
period.  Progress  in  both  paragraph  mean- 
ing and  arithmetic  reasoning  was  out- 
standing. Although  grade  status  was  4.5 
at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period,  49 
percent  were  performing  at  fifth  grade  and 
above  in  parapraph  meaning  and  53  per- 
cent were  at  fifth  grade  or  higher  in  arith- 

^Elma  F«m  Cr«ws,  /mprovinsr  Ar/f/irntf/c  ff«otonir>g 
T/irough  Sptcio/  T«ocfiinp  of  ^•ocl^np,  UnptiblUlm 
study,  School  of  Educotion,  Indiana  Unlvorsit// 
Bloomington,  1955. 
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rnetic  reasoning.  The  average  gain  in 
arithmetic  reasoning  was  that  of  9 months, 
which  was  equal  to  twice  the  time  spent 
in  instruction.  Twenty  of  the  45  pupils 
gained  over  a year  during  this  period. 

Results  from  this  experiment  indicate 
that  paying  special  attention  to  reading 
and  study  skills  does  increase  performance 
in  arithmetic  reasoning.  They  also  indicate 
that,  in  spite  of  unreasonably  large  num- 
bers, an  enthusiastic  and  hard-working 
teacher  can  do  more  than  a routine  job  of 
teaching. 

Reflecting  the  great  concern  for  indi- 
vidualizing instruction  a number  of  teacher 
experimenters  developed  programs  to  meet 
this  goal.  These  experiments  fell  into  two 
different  pati  ;.  A few  completely  indi- 
vidualized their  reading  programs  follow- 
ing the  patterns  so  widely  discussed  in 
current  literature.  A more  common  ap- 
proach was  for  the  teacher  to  maintain 
group  instruction  with  a reading  series 
and,  in  addition,  to  schedule  a definite 
time  in  the  reading  program  for  exten- 
sive, individual  reading  of  children’s  liter- 
ature and  of  material  related  to  the  topics 
studied  in  social  studies  and  science. 
Usually  included  were  the  self-selection 
of  reading  material,  conferences  between 
individual  children  and  the  teacher,  and 
individual  records  and  reports  of  materials 
read. 

Because  it  reveals  rather  dramatically 
the  value  of  early  extensive  reading  I am 
reviewing  a study  conducted  by  Mrs.  Row- 
land* working  with  a group  of  second 
grade  children.  Of  the  40  children  in 
Mrs.  Rowland’s  class,  the  15  included  in 
this  experiment  showed  high  ability  in 
reading.  Realizing  that  she  might  easily 
neglect  this  group,  Mrs.  Rowland  was 
anxious  to  expand  their  reading  beyond 
the  basic  reader.  She  was  fortunate  in 
having  a wide  selection  of  library  books 
and  reading  texts  of  various  levels  in  her 
classroom  from  which  the  children  could 
select  whk  they  wanted  to  read.  During 
the  course  of  the  experimental  period  the 
children; 

Maintained  chart  records  of  the  books 
read  by  club  members. 

^Jontt  Kowlond,  An  Exp«fim«nf  w/fh  fxf«ntiv« 
Xtodfng,  Unpublishtd  study»  School  of  Educotion/ 
Indiono  Univtrsity,  Bloomington,  1955. 


Discussed  their  reading  with  other 
children. 

Prepared  three  bulletin  board  displays. 

Wrote  and  illustrated  book  reports  and 
original  stories. 

Assumed  full  responsibility  for  clieck- 
ing  books  in  and  out. 

Prepared  a Christmas  reading  table. 

Made  a "Class  Book’’  of  each  child’s 
story  and  illustration  of  the  "best 
book  I’ve  read  this  year.” 

The  test  re-test  data  using  the  Gates 
Pyimary  Reading  Tests,  Type  2 (Sentence 
Meaning)  and  Type  3 (Paragraph  Mean- 
ing) over  a three  month  period  gave  elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. On  the  re-test  9 of  these  1 5 second 
graders  could  no  longer  be  contained  by 
the  test  as  they  had  perfect  or  near  perfect 
scores.  It  was  obvious  that  the  children 
had  made  a great  deal  of  progress  in  read- 
ing. Mrs.  Rowland,  as  did  many  of  the 
other  teachers  with  comparable  studies, 
emphasized  that  the  experiment  had  taken 
the  place  of  much  "seatw'ork”  and  that 
problems  of  classroom  management  were 
simplified.  No  longer  were  teachers 
plagued  with  the  question,  "Now  that 
I’m  finished  with  this,  what  am  I supposed 
to  do?"  When  a diild  is  learning  to  walk 
he  needs  to  walk,  when  learning  to  talk 
he  needs  to  talk,  and  when  learning  to 
read  he  needs  to  read — not  in  little  bits, 
but  in  great  amounts.  Apparently  indi- 
vidualized, extensive  reading  provides  a 
rather  ideal  opportunity  for  the  child’s 
needed  practice  in  reading. 

Although  the  course  around  which  these 
experiments  are  developed  is  labeled  "The 
Improvement  of  Reading  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School”  a number  of  high  school 
teachers  enroll  and  de\’elop  experimental 
programs  in  their  subject  areas. 

A real  test  of  the  developmental  con- 
cept of  reading  is  to  raise  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  academically  talented  stu- 
dent can  be  aided  by  a definite  concern 
for  reading  as  he  worlis  in  a subject  area. 
Mr.  Jenkinson,*  a teacher  of  English, 
selected  a group  of  21  superior  twelfth 
grade  students  enrolled  in  an  elective 
literature  class  with  whom  to  experiment. 

^Edword  Jtnkintonr  Improving  Vocabulory  ond 
Comprchonsion  in  lh%  Stnior  High  School,  Unpub- 
llshod  study.  School  of  Educotion,  Indiona  Unlvtrsity, 
Bloomington,  iun«,  1955. 
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The  puiposes  of  the  class  were  twofold: 
to  survey  English  literature  from  Words- 
worth to  the  present  and  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  various  types  of  writers  and 
writing — both  European  and  American. 
Students  were  given  freedom  of  choice  in 
their  outside  reading,  but  were  required 
to  report  on  one  novelist,  one  poet,  and 
one  playwright 

As  the  reading  of  literature  continued, 
Mr.  Jenkinson  developed  a reading  im- 
provei.ucnt  program.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  skimming  skills,  comprehen- 
sion, and  vocabulary  development.  Class 
time  was  taken  to  discuss  reading  skills 
and  assignments  were  de\'eloped  that 
would  provide  for  practice  in  skimming 
and  in  reading  for  different  purposes  at 
different  rates.  Vocabulary  development 
was  handled  on  an  individual  as  well  as  a 
group  basis.  Students  were  encouraged  to 
use  a rich  and  varied  vocabulary  in  their 
writing,  and  much  was  made  of  the 
effective  use  of  words  in  discussing  the 
w'orks  of  the  different  authors. 

Mr.  Jenkinson  evaluated  the  effective- 
ness of  his  program  by  administering 
different  forms  of  the  California  Ad-  ' 
vaijced  Reading  Test  before  and  after  the 
experimental  period.  He  also  had  “before 
and  .after"  data  on  reading  rate.  This 
group  of  superior  students,  while  engaged 
in  the  .study  of  literature,  advanced  193 
words  per  minute  in  their  average  rate  of 
reading  during  the  three  month  period. 
Their  vocabulary  gain  was  eleven  months 
and  the  growth  in  comprehension  was 
nine  months.  Mr.  Jenkinson  indicated 
that  his  students  reacted  very  enthusias- 
tically to  his  directions  for  reading  im- 
prmement.  The  test  data  clearly  indicated 
thv  ‘he  direct  te.aching  of  reading  skills 
as  r s . relate  to  a subject  area  is  beneficial 
even  - * indents  who  ordinarily  are  con- 
siders ' ' . llent  readers. 

In  rel.!  o to  the  topic — "Building 
More  Ei*i.tive  Reading  Programs 
Through  IVacher  Experimentation,”  I 
have  persimally  re.uhed  three  conclusion.s: 

1 It  is  no  dream,  it  can  and  is  being 
done. 

2 ITiere  is  no  single,  simple  formula 
!i*r  improving  reading  by  teacher 
txperimentation.  The  task  can  be 
approached  in  many  different  ways 


as  long  as  the  teacher  is  creative 
and  enthusiastic. 

3.  Judging  from  the  number  who  have 
DOthered  to  tell  me,  once  a teacher 
starts  experimentation  he  tends  to 
keep  on  doing  it 
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2.  The  Role  of 

Supplementory  Readers  in 
Children's  Literature 

Alma  Moore  Freeland 
University  of  Texas 

I AM  SURE  THAT  most  people  concerned 
with  the  growth  of  children  believe 


that  the  development  of  interest  in  and 
taste  for  good  literature  is  one  of  the 
most  important  purposes  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  program;  that  fine  literature 
is  the  rightful  heritage  of  children;  and 
to  delay  their  association  with  it  is  to 
deprive  them  of  memorable  experiences 
that  are  as  essential  in  the  total  growth 
pattern  as  are  food,  shelter,  and  other 
necessities.  Many  of  us  are  fortunate  in 
that  we  work  in  schools  with  remarkably 
well-equipped  libraries,  with  well-trained 
librarians,  and  with  administrative  offi- 
cials genuinely  committed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  library.  We  are  further 
blessed  in  that  we  have  the  opportimity 
to  observe  and  work  with  classroom 
teachers  who  know  books,  children,  and 
how  to  bring  them  together  joyfully! 

Having  grown  accustomed  to  this  lush 
environment,  I found  it  quite  a shock  to 
read  "Schools  Without  Libraries:  Our 
National  Disgrace."  This  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  November,  1964  issue  of 
McCalls,  was  prepared  by  Francis  Keppel, 
then  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
The  facts  revealed  seem  incredible;  for 
example,  Keppel  points  out  that  "in  60 
per  cent  or  our  nation’s  elementary 
schools,  attended  by  10  million  of  our 
children,  there  are  no  school  libraries. 
And  in  84  per  cent  of  our  schools  there 
are  no  librarians.”  If  you  have  not  read 
this  article,  I urge  you  to  do  so;  it  will 
help  to  explain  why  the  current  efforts  to 
improve  the  library  conditions  must  re-  ; 
ceive  our  fullest  cooperation.  The  future 
is  beginning  to  look  much  brighter,  but 
I have  every  reason  to  assume  that  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  effects  of  fu- 
ture aids  and  grants  will  depend  in  the  ; 
final  analysis  upon  the  personnel  of 
individual  school  units.  No  doubt  a little 
soul-searching  will  prompt  us  to  admit 
that  that  is  where  much  of  the  responsi- 
bility rested  all  along;  that  we  have  in 
most  schools  resources  seldom  used 
properly — if  at  all — to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  ffie  literature  program.  Let  us  face 
the  fact  that ' until  we  help  classroom 
teachers  learn  how  to  use  these  hoped-for 
quantities  of  new  books  and  materials 
effectively,  the  results  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  quantitative  in  nature. 

A realization  of  the  importance  of  the 
above  statement  was  brought  home  to 
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I me  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

I I decided  to  appraise  the  quality  of  the  I 
I preparation  of  my  own  group  of  student 
I teaAers  in  regard  to  their  understanding 
of  the  purposes  of,  and  their  skill  in 
i using,  several  supplementary  readers.  I ’ 
j chose  the  readers  which  appeared  to  have  ; 
definite  possibilities  for  enriching  the 
literature  program  for  children  in  the 
elementary  sdhool.  The  experience  left 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  teacher 
education  institutions  have  a definite 
responsibility  in  the  upgrading  of  the 
elementary  school  literature  program. 
Since  my  student  teachers  are  seniors, 
they  have  had  the  required  course  in 
children’s  literature.  Consequently,  I de- 
cided to  initiate  the  activity  with  ques- 
tions that  related  to  the  knowledge,  con- 
cepts, understandings,  and  skills  which 
they  had  brought  from  the  course  in 
children’s  literature.  Using  this  as  the 
basis  for  our  appraisal,  we  examined  the 
readers  to  determine  . their  over  all  and 
specific  potential  as  a resource  for  teach- 
ers to  use  in  guiding  children’s  interest 
in  and  taste  for  good  literature.  The  com- 
piled results  of  this  informal  sampling 
revealed  that  the  role  of  supplementary 
readers  in  children’s  literature  is  signifi- 
cant; it  includes  helping  the  teacher  to 
attain  the  following  goals: 

1.  Balance  the  reading  program.  Since 
basal  readers  are  not  designed  to  afford 
sufficient  emphasis,  practice,  and  mate- 
rials to  insure  a well-rounded  reading- 
literature  program,  teachers  soon  learn 
that  opportunities  extending  beyond  the 
basal  program  must  be  provided  if  chil- 
dren are  to  ?.cquire  sequence  and  contin- 
uity in  skills,  habits,  attitudes,  knowl- 
edge, and  appreciation  of  good  literature. 
Normally,  the  teacher  expects  to  turn  to 
the  library  for  resources  necessary  for 
insuring  a well-rounded  literature  pro- 
gram. But  we  know  that  the  library  as  a 
resource  is  often  poor  or  nonexistent. 
G)nsequently,  resourceful  teachers  joon 
find  help  in  supplementary  readers.  Let 
us  examine  a specific  sixth  grade  reader 
and  evaluate  its  potential  as  a guide  for 
teachers  who  are  planning  a well-balanced 
literature  program.  We  found  that  it  con- 
tained a generous  distribution  of  poetry 
and  prose;  that  there  was  a fine  balance 
in  respect  to  realistic  and  fanciful  selec- 


tions; that  the  content  represented  the 
following  types  of  literature:  (1)  con- 
temporary children’s  everyday  experiences, 
problems,  hobbies,  and  interests;  (2) 
selections  from  the  literary  heritage — 
fables,  myths,  legends,  folktales;  (3) 
humorous  and  fanciful  tales  from  the 
new  magic;  (4)  historical  selections;  (5) 
biography,  (6)  selections  about  other 
lands  and  people;  (7)  emository  mate- 
rial relating  to  science  (ana  space),  geog- 
raphy. and  related  social  sciences;  (8) 
art,  drama,  and  similar  areas.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  possibilities  for  using  this 
text  to  supplement  the  content  for  the 
literature  program  were  most  encourag- 
ing. Since  literature  has  such  diversity  of 
content,  it  is  important  that  children  have 
a chance  to  develop  an  interest  in  its 
many  specialized  areas  of  knowledge. 
The  supplementary  readers  which  we  ex- 
amined showed  great  promise  for  help- 
ing teachers  guide  children’s  experiences 
in  and  with  the  many  varieties  of  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Provide  material  of  high  literary 
quality.  A glance  at  the  table  of  contents- 
of  the  above-mentioned  sixth  grade' 
reader  (and  any  other  good  supplemen-’ 
tary  reader  which  we  examined)  will  be 
sufficient  to  reassure  the  most  discriminat- 
ing critic  that  the  authors,  illustrators, 
and  selections  represent  the  highest  lit- 
erary quality.  For  example,  we  found 
such  distinguished  writers  of  children’s 
literature  as  Robert  McCloskey,  Robert 
Frost,  Majrguerite  Henry,  Walter  de  la 
Mare,  Eleanor  Farjeon,  Elizabeth  Coats- 
worth,  Robert  Lawson,  Armstrong  Sperry, 
and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet.  Then  to  top 
it  off  there  were  those  incomparable 
geniuses  with  words  and  ideas — ^Hans 
Christian  Andersen  and  Kenneth  Gra- 
hame.  Any  knowledgeable  teacher  knows 
that  this  type  of  material  will  provide 
exciting  and  stimulating  experiences  for 
children.  If  children  are  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  literature,  they  must  be- 
come acquainted  with  it  very  early  in  life. 
From  years  of  observation,  I myself  have 
concluded  tliat  there  are.  few  experiences 
more  valuable  to  children  than  those 
which  include  opportunities  for  reading 
and  listening  to  great  books.  A supple- 
mentary reader  that  makes  this  type  of 
material  available  to  young  learners  is 
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making  a definite  contribution  to  the 
literature  program  in  the  upper  elemen- 
tary grades.  Furthermore,  even  in  the 
absence  of  a good  library,  I do  not  think 
we  should  become  too  discouraged  as 
long  as  there  is  a great  teacher  ready  to 
use  these  great  books  v/ith  eager  young 
minds.  An  enthusiastic,  understanding, 
perceptive  teacher  can  lead  children  to 
enviable  heights  with  just  a few  good 
books.  Although  we  must  not  minimize 
the  need  for  many  available  books,  let  us 
also  not  forget  that  a few  great  books 
properly  used  may  bring  about  lasting 
results  in  the  minds  and  actions  of  young 
readers. 

3-  Satisfy  children’s  interests.  We  are 
constantly  reminded  not  to  underestimate 
the  subtle  power  of  interest  to  strengthen 
reading  skill,  to  stimulate  reading  habit, 
and  to  foster  appreciation  for  reading  as 
a way  of  life.  If  supplementary  readers 
had  no  other  purpose  than  to  help  chil- 
dren establish  lifetime  interests  in  read- 
ing, this  value  alone  would  justify  their 
use  in  the  curriculum. 

The  Teacher’s  Guide  gives  many  sug- 
gestions to  help  teachers  capitalize  upon 
the  need  to  satisfy  children’s  interests. 
Many  of  the  ^des  which  were  examined 
for  this  study  showed  that  the  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  stories  and  poems 
included  areas  of  interest  such  as  explor- 
ing; discovery;  science — including  space; 
nature,  animals,  and  other  equally  im- 
portant interests.  Attention  was  given  to 
the  special  interests  of  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Of  course  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  interest  in  the  selections  is  attributa- 
ble in  no  small  degree  to  the  way  they 
are  presented  as  well  as  to  the  type  of 
subject  matter  they  treat.  'The  teacher’s 
own  enthusiasm  also  has  a way  of  gen- 
erating interest.  It  has  been  clearly  dem- 
onstrated that  the  association  of  reading 
with  interests  is  a very  satisfactory  way 
to  heighten  motivation  and  promote 
learning.  Attractive  illustrations  also 
serve  to  increase  interest  in  reading. 

— ‘ 4.  Fulfill  children’s  developmental 
needs.  The  teacher’s  own  depth  of  per- 
c^tion  and  insight  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  supplementary  reader 
in  helping  to  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  individual  children  who  use 


such  books.  It  is  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  selection  of  content  in  several  of  the 
readers  had  been  made  with  children’s 
developmental  needs  in  mind.  We  found 
in  the  readers  that  recognition  was  given 
to  the  need  for  security,  for  love,  for 
belonging,  for  achievement,  for  change, 
and  for  aesthetic  satisfaction.  'The  need 
for  achieving  satisfactory  peer  relation- 
ships was  illustrated  in  a number  of 
selections.  A splendid  example  was  found 
in  a fifth  grade  reader  in  the  episode 
from  ’"The  Hundred  Dresses”  by  Eleanor 
Estes.  The  need  for  achievement  was 
effectively  presented  in  selections  from  a 
fifth  grade  book.  Tliey  included  "First 
Under  the  North  Pole”  by  Commander 
William  R.  Anderson,  "Four  Silver 
Pitchers”  by  Ann  Weil,  and  the  poem 
"Lewis  and  Clark”  by  Stephen  Vincent 
Benet.  In  a fourth  grade  reader  we  found 
excellent  examples  of  stories  selected  to 
meet  the  need  for  change,  recreation,  and 
play.  Ellis  Crcdle’s  "The  Bear  and  the 
Wildcat”  is  typical  material  to  meet  chil- 
dren’s need  for  laughter  and  release. 
Eventually  the  student  teachers  began  to 
see  that  most  if  not  all  of  the  selections 
had  been  chosen  by  the  authors  of  the 
supplementary  readers  to  illustrate  one 
or  more  developmental  needs.  I think  it 
was  at  this  point  that  these  future  teach- 
ers began  to  better  understand  the  pur- 
poses and  possibilities  of  this  type  of 
resource  material  'The  books  began  to 
take  on  more  importance  and  to  grow  in 
"value,”  as  it  were. 

"*^5.  Meet  individual  differences.  Sup- 
plementary readers  are  particularly  effec- 
tive in  helping  teachers  recognize  and 
provide  for  individual  differences  by 
guiding  each  child  to  realize  his  full 
reading-literature  potential.  ’The  teacher 
who  obsen^es  closely  and  records  inter- 
«ting  and  pertinent  data  concerning  the 
individuals  in  her  class  is  often  able  to 
determine  the  best  course  of  action  to 
follov/  in  guiding  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  all  areas  including  interest  in 
and  ‘taste  for  good  Eterature.  The  varied 
and  balanced  content  of.  the  readers  will 
enable  her  to  meet  a variety  of  interest 
needs.  ’The  Teacher’s  Guide  contains 
many  suggestions  for  activities  that  can 
be  used  to  meet  differences  among  chil- 
dren. The  materials  and  activities  in  the 
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guides  are  capable  of  interpretation  on 
varied  levels  and  hence  are  appropriate 
to  use  with  a class  of  pupils  of  widely 
varying  ability.  Furthermore,  suggestions 
for  enriching  and  extending  reading  ex- 
periences are  provided  in  some  books  at 
the  end  of  each  story  and  unit  in  addi- 
tion to  the  material  prepared  specifically 
for  the  teacher.  The  bibliographies  pro- 
vided for  children’s  use  will  save  time 
for  busy  teachers  who  want  to  guide  the 
reluctant,  average,  and  able  readers  in 
selling  appropriate  materials  to  meet 
their  indiviaual  needs. 

. — 6.  Extend  experiences  with  literature. 
The  effective  use  of  supplementary  read- 
ers will  give  many  opportunities  to  en- 
rich the  literature  program.  Most  of  the 
books  we  examinecf  contained  suggestions 
for  such  enriching  activities  as  story  tell- 
ing, dramatization,  oral  reading  of  prose 
and  poetry,  creative  v.'riting,  including 
plays,  diaries,  and  poetry,  and  reports 
and  other  expository  writing.  Correlation 
with  art  was  suggested;  the  development 
of  listening  skills  to  insure  fuller  appre- 
ciation in  story  telling  and  other  sharing 
activities  was  emphasized.  Indeed,  there 
was  a wealth  of  help  available  to  stimu- 
late the  creative  teacher  in  her  effort  to 
give  an  extra  "dimension”  to  the  litera- 
ture program. 

Since  the  content  of  the  supplemen- 
tary readers  often  contains  expository 
writing  as  well  as  fiction  relating  to  sci- 
ence and  the  social  studies,  this  opens  the 
door  for  effective  correlation  of  literature 
with  the  activities  involved  in  these  areas. 
Biography,  historical  selections,  and  sci- 
entific explanations  and  descriptions  in- 
cluded in  the  readers  can  stimulate  inter- 
est in  the  content  subjects.  Although 
literature  should  never  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  instruction  in 
subject  matter,  it  can  serve  splendidly  in 
supplying  additional  information,  giving 
breadth  to  concepts,  and  depth  to  appre- 
. ciations. 

^ 7.  Enrich  and  increase  vocabulary. 
The  proper  use  of  supplementary  readers 
will  also  include  fostering  the  develop- 
ment of  concepts  for  general  and  spedi- 
ized  vocabularies.  Since  the  effective  use 
of  this  material  presupposes  careful  guid- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  can  be 
assumed  that  supplementary  readers  can 


play  a big  part  in  vocabulary  develop- 
ment. In  the  examination  of  the  Teacn- 
er’s  Guides,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that 
special  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
need  for  teaclier  guidance.  Since  a child’s 
depth  of  understanding  of  a selection 
depends  upon  his  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  or  words,  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  growth  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  since  vocabulary  plays 
an  important  part  in  an  author’s  style  of 
writing,  it  was  good  to  see  that  consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  suggestions 
for  developing  activities  in  this  impor- 
tant aspect  of  reading  and  literature. 

8.  Foster  development  of  special  skills 
and  competencies.  The  development  of 
interest  in  and  taste  for  good  literature 
cannot  be  gained  incidentally  or  simply 
left  to  chance,  for  children  do  not  ac- 
quire the  ability  to  interpret  and  to  fully 
enjoy  good  literature  by  sheer  exposure 
to  it.  Every  teacher  should  provide  a 
definite  time  every  day  for  literature. 
This  will  include  time  devoted  to  in- 
struction in  literature  and  to  the  many 
activities  that  will  increase  children’s  par- 
ticipation in  and  capacity  for  enjoyment 
of  good  literature.  Of  course,  literature 
instruction  differs  considerably  from  in- 
struction in  other  areas.  The  alert  teacher 
will  recognize  the  contribution  which 
supplementary  readers  can  make  in  the 
literature  program;  she  will  also  know 
that  the  potential  of  this  type  of  material 
will  not  ne  fully  realized  imless  she  pro- 
vides time  for  careful  planning  and  guid- 
ance. She  must  not  expect  children  to 
gain  desired  competence  in  interpretation 
of  literature  from  a casual  use  or  supple- 
mentary readers;  the  results  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  guidance  which  is  pro- 
vided. S^cific  suggestions  are  included 
in  the  Teacher’s  Guide  to  encourage 
teachers  to  use  their  own  creative  ability- 
in  helping  diildren  develop  , the  compe- 
tencies that  will  insure  their  enjoyment 
of  literature.  In  some  of  Ae  series  of 
supplementary  readers,  suggestions  were 
given  for  insuring  continuity  and  se- 
quence in  the  development  of  these  ne- 
cessary skills,  habits,  attitudes,  concepts, 
and  understandings.  Guidance  .in  this 
instructional  phase  of  the  literature  pro- 
gram is  mandatory;  but  the  techniques 
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will  result  in  depth  and  breadth  of  inter- 
pretation, not  to  mention  the  ability  to 
enjoy  ^nd  appreciate  good  literature. 
Among  these  desired  competencies  are 
aitical  and  creative  reading  skills,  such 
as  the  ability  to  follow  a sequence  c.f 
events,  to  predict  outcomes,  to  follow  the 
author’s  pattern  of  the  story,  to  interpret 
figurative  language,  to  identify  with  the 
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characters,  to  read  between  the  lines,  to 
recognize  the  beauty  of  words,  and  to 
create  mental  images  which  the  words 
stimulate.  Year-to-year  practice  in  this 
type  of  guidance  will  usually  pay  tremen- 
dous dividends  to  the  teacher  as  well  as 
to  the  learner.  The  supplementary  readers 
can  help  to  provide  this  essential  type  of 
experience. 
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SEQUENCE  XI  PRE-SERVICE  AND 
IN-SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Meeting  the  In-Service 
Needs  of  Elementary 
Teachers  in  Reading 
Instruction 

Helene  M.  Lloyd 

The  New  York  City  school  system  is 
huge.  It  enrolls  more  than  a miUion 
students — only  five  cities  in  the  United 
States  have  more  people  than  we  have 
pupils.  Our  staff  numbers  40,000  profes- 
sionals— a city’s  worth  of  people. 

The  Elementary  Division  of  our  school 
system  is  huge,  too.  In  kindergarten 
through  grade  six  we  have  more  than 
600,000  children — outside  of  New  York 
City  there  are  only  13  cities  in  America 
with  more  people  than  we  have  boys  and 
girls  who  are  trying  to  learn  to  read. 
These  children  are  in  580  elementary 
schools,  staffed  by  20,000  professionals. 

Bigness  of  an  educational  swtem  brings 
with  it  honor — but  also  problems.  How 
do  you  get  20,000  professionals  to  agree 
to  somedimg,  to  puli  in  the  same  direc- 
tion? How  do  you  lend  administrative 
and  supervisory  direction  to  so  many  peo- 
ple simultaneously?  Why,  to  mail  even 
one  letter  to  them  costs  a thousand  dollars 
in  postage  alone! 

Ihe  answer:  in-service  training.  Only 
by  massive  in-service  effort,  with  the  ut- 
most coordination,  can  a school  system 
lift  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps.  Four 
years  ago.  New  York  City’s  elementary 
schools  pinpointed  reading  as  the  area 
most  neemng  improvement;  for  four  years, 
then,  we  have  been  exerting  massive  in- 
service  effort  in  this  direction. 

Metropolitanids 

Our  in-service  bootstrap  operation  in 
behalf  of  better  reading  has  been  bur- 
dened by  some  unique  problems,  every 


one  of  which  imderscores  the  urgency  of 
having  a massive  in-service  program. 

1.  We  are  a city  of  tremendous  teacher 
turnover.  During  1962-63,  the  median 
length  of  service  of  our  elementary  teach- 
ers was  seven  and  a half  years.  In  1962- 
63,  our  20,000  professionals  at  the  ele- 
mentary-school level  included  5,000  new- 
ly-appointed, beginning  teachers.  This 
year,  1963-64,  we  feel  we  have  made  a 
great  gain.  Of  our  20,000  professionals, 
"only”  4,000  are  newly-appointed  be- 
ginners! 

2.  We  are  a city  where  children  "live 
on  wheels.”  In  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, the  average  mobility  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  population  is  51  per  cent  (that 
is,  slightly  more  than  half  the  children 
end  the  school  year  in  schools  different 
from  those  they  enter  in  September) . You 
can  see,  then,  why  changes  in  instructional 
patterns  must  be  consonant  throughout 
the  dty;  one  school  by  itself  cannot  turn 
back  the  tide. 

3.  We  are  a city  with  many  socially- 
disadvantaged  children.  The  need  for 
these  children  to  learn  to  read  is  real,  is 
urgent,  both  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
'The  urgency  is  increasing,  too,  for  those 
of  whom  the  need  is  dharacteristic  are 
moving  in  ever-inreasing  numbers  to  our 
dty. 

4.  We  are  a city  where  many  children 
are  non-English  speaking.  Of  our  600,- 
000  elementary  sdiool  cWldren,  one  out 
of  every  eight  is  non-English  spe^ng. 
Meeting  the  needs  of  these  young  Ameri- 
cans involves  spedal  teaching  abilities  and 
procedures;  new  teachers  usually  lack  the 
spedal  preparation  such  .situations  call  for, 
and  the  omy  answer  we  have  is:  in-service 
training. 

5.  But  we  are  also  a city  with  many 
highly  capable  children  whose  reading 
needs  are  different.  'These  needs  must  be 
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met,  too,  and  this  is  sometimes  diflScuIt 
for  a teacher  when  her  focus  has  been 
concentrated  on  the  average  and  below- 
average  learner.  Only  by  in-service  train- 
ing can  we  maintain  balance  in  meeting 
the  reading  needs  of  children  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  talent  scale,  too. 

The  New  York  Action  Program 

To  overcome  the  hurdles  to  reading 
instruction  indigenous  to  any  large  city 
and  to  overcome  particularly  the  unique 
ones  that  I have  specified.  New  York  City 
developed  a six-prong  "Action  Program." 
The  individual  aspects  cannot  be  ranked 
in  any  order  of  effectiveness,  for  each  re- 
inforces the  others  and  draws  reinforce- 
ment from  the  others. 

Action  1:  Reading  improvement  has 
been  given  top  priority  at  the  supervisory 
level.  For  each  of  the  past  four  years,  the 
principal  of  each  of  our  580  elementary 
schools  has  had  reading  improvement  as 
his  major  objective  for  the  year.  He  has 
iterated  the  supervisory  procedures  by 
which  he  has  planned  to  move  ahead  the 
school’s  program  of  reading  instruction. 
These  procedures  are,  of  course,  in-service 
training  at  the  functional  grass-roots  level. 
Our  supervisors  have  themselves  partici- 
pated in  special  courses,  workshops,  and 
conferences  to  enable  them  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  their  in-service  effort  in 
behalf  of  better  reading. 

Action  2:  Reading  instruction  has  been 
reinforced  by  a taskforce  of  special  read- 
ing personnel.  Some  of  these  specialists 
teach  reading,  but  most  of  them  concen- 
trate on  helping  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  increase  their  own  effectiveness. 

One  category  of  specialist  is  that  of 
Reading  Consultant.  Each  of  our  twenty- 
five  area,  or  district,  offices  has  a Reading 
Consultant  who  works  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  district  field  superintendent  in 
schools  that  he  selects. 

A second  category  of  specialist  is  the 
Reading  Improvement  Teacher,  one  of 
whom  is  assigned  to  almost  every  elemen- 
tary sdiool  in  the  city.  Tliis  specialist  as- 
sists other  teachers — especially  newly- 
appointed  teachers  in  grades  one,  two, 
ana  three — by  giving  demonstrations,  by 
helping  them  in  the  preparation  of  lessons 
and  materials,  by  assisting  in  the  measure- 


ment of  children’s  reading  needs,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

A third  category  of  specialist  is  the 
Corrective  Reading  Teacher,  one  of  whom 
is  assigned  to  about  half  our  elementary 
schools.  The  Corrective  Reading  Teacher 
meets  with  small  groups  of  children  who 
need  corrective  instmction,  but  she  also 
devotes  not  less  than  20  per  cent  of  her 
time  to  working  with  the  newly-appointed 
teachers  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six. 

A fourth  category  of  specialist  is  the 
Reading  Counselor  who  works  in  one  of 
our  eleven  Reading  Clinics.  As  you  would 
expect,  the  reading  clinic  staff  members 
are  frequent  speakers  at  neighborhood 
faculty  conferences  where  they  perform 
richly  an  in-service  training  function. 

I also  want  to  underscore  the  name  of  a 
fifth  category  of  specialist,  wen  though 
the  word  "reading”  does  not  appear  in 
their  titles.  I refer  here  to  the  supervisors 
of  our  schools — the  principals  and  assist- 
ant-to-prindpals  who,  in  order  to  fulfill 
their  responsibility  for  their  own  school’s 
improvement  of  reading  achievement, 
have  taken  courses,  have  conducted  ex- 
periments and  pilot  projects,  have  lead 
study  groups,  and  in  many  additional 
ways  developed  themselves  into  bona  fide 
reading  experts. 

Action  3:  The  formal  increment  in- 
service  courses  in  reading  methodology 
have  been  strengthened,  publicized,  and 
brought  into  new  effectiveness.  Would 
you  believe  that  8,000  teachers  simul- 
taneously enrolled  in  a reading  improve- 
ment in-service  course?  This  occurred. 
We  cooperated  vrith  our  state  department 
of  education  in  conducting  a television  in- 
service  course  on  "The  Teaching  of  Read- 
ing in  the  Primary  Grades.”  'There  were 
15  telelessons  of  30  minutes  each,  with 
each  telelesson  followed  by  a 50-minute 
workshop  conducted  by  a principal,  assist- 
ant-to-prindpal,  or  member  of  the  read- 
ing taisk  force.  The  program  was  sup- 
ported by  a study-guitfe  booklet  that  had 
been  prepared  for  the  occasion,  as  well  as 
workshop  guides  for  each  I^der.  Follow- 
ing this  course,  a similar  one  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Reading  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades”  attracted  6,000  enrollees.  We 
have  repeated  these  courses  for  additional 
teachers.  'The  kinescopes  of  the  broadcasts 
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have  been  available  for  many  faoilty 
meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  television  in-service 
courses,  many  other  standard  in-service 
courses  for  increment  credit  have  been 
sponsored  by  the  Elementary  Division,  as: 
"Supervision  of  a Reading  Program,” 
"Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Reading 
Disabilities,”  "Individualized  Reading,” 
and  the  basic  course— "Materials  and 
Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading.” 
We  estimate  that  18,000  of  our  20,000 
teachers  have  taken  one  or  more  reading- 
methods  courses  in  the  past  four  years. 
This  is  what  I meant  previously  by  "mas- 
sive” in-service  effort! 

Action  4:.  We  have  utilized  the  col- 
legiate talent  in  and  around  New  York 
City  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Reading  Academy  of  the  Elementary  Di- 
vision. This  is  a group  of  125  college 
reading  specialists  and  members  of  the 
; city  school  staff  who  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  problems  relating  to  reading  im- 
provement, to  arrange  cooperative  studies, 
i to  report  on  projects  and  research,  to  try 
new  ideas  "for  size,”  to  help  one  another 
analyze  problems,  and  in  other  ways  to 
share  experiences  for  mutual  benefit. 

A second  result  of  the  reaching,  wel- 
coming hand  has  been  the  establishment 
of  the  Campus  School  Program.  In  this 
, program  nineteen  colleges  have  selected 
! two  or  more  elementaij  schools  to  use  as 
! centers  for  directed  ooservation,  student 
■ teaching,  research  studies,  pilot  projects, 
and  innumerable  other  activities.  Some  of 
our  finest  strides  in  reading  improvement 
are  the  handiwork  of  young  teachers 
whose  pre-service  training  included  par- 
ticipation in  the  Gunpus  School  Program. 

Action  5:  We  have  published  the  aids 
needed  to  fit  our  in-service  needs.  Every 
i city  has  unique  problems  for  which  the 
I standard  answers  are  inadequate;  New 
York  City  is  no  exception.  Because  we 
have  the  talent  on  which  to  draw  and  the 
resolution  to  draw  it,  we  have  published 
a number  of  aids  to  implement  the  in- 
service  needs  of  our  elementary  teachers. 

I-  mentioned  previously  that  we  pub- 
lished the  course  guides  for  our  television 
in-service  courses.  To  these  I should  add 
our  recent  booklet.  Sequential  Levels  of 
Reading  Growth,  in  -^ich  all  the  skills 
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room  teacher  knows  "what  to  teach  next.” 
We  have  supported  this  publication  with 
a folder,  called  the  Reading  Record  Card, 
which  is  designed  to  chronicle  the  prog- 
ress of  the  individual  child.  Our  pilot  use 
of  the  card  excites  our  optimism  not  only 
concerning  the  classroom  usefulness  of  the 
card  but  also  concerning  the  use  of  this 
device  as  an  antidote  to  our  mobility 
problem.  We  have  also  published  two 
issues  of  a training  aid  entitled,  Teaching 
600,000  Johnnys  to  Read,  in  which  teach- 
ers are  given  answers  to  such  basic  ques- 
tions as  "What  is  the  place  of  phonics  in 
the  reading  program.^”  "How  should  the 
basal  reader  be  used?”  "When  and  how 
should  the  alphabet  be  taught?” 

In  addition,  we  have  been  able  to  obtain 
and  make  available  for  conferences  kine- 
scopes of  all  our  television  programs.  We 
have  also  produced  two  motion  pictures 
that  have  been  widely  used  in  in-service 
reading  courses  even  though  they  were 
designed  for  use  in  parent  meetings, 
"Bienvenidos”  and  "The  Parent’s  Role  in 
Reading.” 

Action  6:  We  have  consciously  in- 
volved many  of  our  teachers  in  research 
projects.  These  range  from  matters  as 
technical  as  the  use  of  the  mirror  in  cor- 
recting instances  of  mixed  dominance  to 
matters  as  basic  as  alternative  methods  of 
using  audio-visuals  in  support  of  reading 
instraction.  Our  projects  are  often  ori- 
ented to  reading  problems  even  when  the 
overall  purpose  may  be  broader.  Our 
study  involving  team  teaching,  for  exam- 
ple, includc-s  heavy  stress  on  reading  im- 
provement; and  our  projects  in  programed 
learning  touch  on  all  areas  of  me  curricu- 
lum but  particularly  on  reading. 

One  of  our  projects  is  still  modest  but 
has  already  received  considerable  national 
attention:  a study  of  the  possibilities  of 
preschool  training  for  socially-disadvan- 
taged children.  Working  with  children  of 
four  and  five  and  their  parents,  we  are 
undertaking  to  provide  a reading-readiness 
background  for  children  ^vhose  home  en- 
vironments are  unlikely  to  provide  it.  We 
work  for  auditory  and  visual  discrimina- 
tion, concept  formation,  language  devel- 
opment, vocabulary  enlargement,  basal 
experiences,  and  many  other  factors  that 
incident  to  leammg  to  read  ate  classified 
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by  sequence  and  level  so  that  the  class- 
must  precede  the  successful  introduction 
of  reading. 

In  Summary 

When  you  have  600,000  children,  when 
your  leaders  and  associates  are  dedicated 
educators,  when  a need — in  this  case,  for 
reading  improvement — is  incontrovertibly 
defined,  you  take  action. 

At  first  glance,  each  of  the  problems  I 
defined  at  the  outset — our  teacher  turn- 
over, our  pupil  mobility,  our  numbers  of 
socially  handicapped,  our  one-in-eight 
non-English  speaking  children,  our  in- 
credible range  of  abilities — ^seems  insur- 
mountable. 

But  when  you  dare  to  define  publicly 
the  depth  of  the  need,  when  you  dare  to 
demand  the  wherewithal  for  counteraction, 
when  you  rally  around  you  the  forces  that 
can  be  rallied,  then  no  problem  is  insur- 
mountable. We  have  a long  way  to  go  in 
New  York  City;  but  we  are  moving,  and 
upward.  We  lack  many  answers  in  New 
York  City,  but  we  are  learning  answers 
that  we  did  not  know  existed. 
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Two  statements  of  professional  opinion 
relating  to  existing  elementary  school 
instructional  practices  seem  relevant  to  the 
purposes  of  this  presentation. 

The  first  excerpt  is  quoted  from  The 
Torchlighters:  Tomorroiv’s  Teachers  of 
Reading,  a detailed  summary  of  reading 
practices  in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  opinion  of  84  per  cent  of  these 
respondents  (participants  in  the  Harvard- 
Girnegie  field  study)  much  of  the  reading 
instruction  in  the  local  schools  is  neither 
consonant  with  theoretical  concepts  ad- 
vanced in  the  college  classroom  nor  in 
accord  with  what  research  findings  indicate 
as  most  effective  in  teaching  children  to 
read.  . . , . 

The  second  observation  is  contained  in 

a monograph,  Organizing  New  York  State 
for  Educational  Change  a study  supported 
by  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  of 
the  dynamics  of  instractional  change  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  act 
for  themselves.  Few  specific  instructional 
programs  in  these  schtwls  can  be  traced 
directly  to  college  or  university  interest. 
These  concerns,  coupled  with  the  more 
aggressive  lay  opinions  expressed  in  such 
books  as  Walcutt’s  Tomorrou/s  Illiterates 
and  Trace’s  What  Ivan  Knows  that  Johnny 
Doesn’t,  lend  more  than  casual  support  to 
the  widely  publicized  belief  that  improve- 


ment in  reading  instraction  for  the  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools  is  imperative. 
This  demana  for  improved  reading  serv- 
ices should  not  be  minimized;  a society 
which  vigorously  seeks  to  improve  its  edu- 
cational services  is  clearly  preferable  to  a 
dormant  one.  It  is  necessary  that  there  be 
dissatisfaction  with  present  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  not  because  those  meth- 
ods are  inadequate  but  rather  because  those 
methods  could  be  more  adequate. 

In  a restricted  sense,  the  topic  of  this 
presentation,  "Evaluation  of  Professionals 
Texts  in  Reading”  could  be  interpreted  as 
an  analysis  and  contrast  of  existing  phil- 
osophies, psychologies  and  methodologies 
as  expressed  by  textbook  authors  in  the 
field  of  elementary  reading  instraction.  A 
Dore  significant  inte^retation,  howevel^ 
^ould  appear  to  lie  in  the  area  of  evalj 
|iating  the  professional  text  as  currentljj 
iiised  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate^ 
•leading  methods  courses.  \ 

This  presentation,  in  its  later  concerns, 
will  be  directed  toward  both  points  of 
interpretation. 

, The  development  of  the  professional 
text  parallels,  and  . to  a certain  degree  r? 
fleets,  the  evolution  of  reading  instraction 
in  American  schools.  Nila  Banton  Smith 
(American  Reading  Instruction,  New 
York,  Silver  Burdett  and  Company,  1934) 
suggests  that  tjbe  professional  text  as  we 
know  it  today  first  appeared  during  that 
historical  period  when  reading  instraction 
was  directed  primarily  and  almost  exclu- 
sively toward  aesthetic  appreciations  in 
classical  English  literature.  Texts  such  as 
Scudder’s  Literature  in  the  Schools 
(1888),  and  McMurray’s  Special  Method 
in  the  Reading  of  Complete  English 
Classics  (1889)  were  among  the  first  to 
emphasize  not  only  the  "what”  of  reading 
instruction,  but  to  a liniited  degree  the 
"how"  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  quite  early 'in  its  development 
the  professional  text  was  refined  by  a more 
scientific  presentation,  The  Psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  Reading  authored  by  Huey 
in  1908.  This  text  is  still  considered  a 
standard  reference  in  the  field. 

■■  As  ■ reading  instraction  was  directed 
toward  more  utilitarian  objectives,  the  pro- 
fessional textbooks  stressed  more  practical 
uses  of  reading  and  emphasized  the 
acquisition  of  silent  reading  skills.  Texts 


such  as  O'Brien’s  Silent  Reading  with 
Reference  to  Speed  (1921),  Germane  and' 
Germane’s  Silent  Reading,  A Handbook » 
for  Teachers  {1922),  and  Watkin’s  How 
to  Teach  Silent  Reading  to  Beginners 
(1925),  were  extensively  used.  Primarily 
under  the  influence  of  Frances  W.  Parker, 
the  Froebelian  principle  of  meaning  as 
applied  to  the  uses  of  reading  was  widely 
accepted  and  practiced. 

As  with  most  educational  processes, 
these  extremes — reading  for  cultural  ap- 
preciation and  reading  as  a utilitarian  pro- 
cess— were  resolved  in  objectives  which 
embraced  both.  These  broadened  objectives 
in  reading  instraction  dififerentiated  the 
reading  process  as  to  purposes  and  defined 
certain  skills  as  appropriate  to  certain 
educational  tasks. 

*These  broadened  objectives  in  reading 
were  reflected  in  many  excellent  texts  ap- 
pearing after  1925.  Authors  of  such 
stature  as  Terman,  Gray,  Yoakam,  Dolch, 
Gates,  Patterson  and  Smith  wrote  texts  of 
wide  influence  and  significance  in  the  field 
of  elementary  reading  instraction. 

Certainly  within  the  last  decade  the 
comjjlexity  of  educating  for  tomorrow’s 
world,  the  serious  lag  between  techno- 
logical and  educational  achievement  and 
the  disturbing  realization  that  yesterday’s 
schools,  materials  and  methods  cannot 
optinially  serve  the  learning  needs  of 
today’s  children  have  impelled  a renewed 
emphasis  on  better  professional  texts  for 
the  better  teaching  of  reading.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  no  less  than  thirty  new  edi-  : 
tions  or  revisions  have  been  published  in 
the  elementary  reading  area.  jT 

Professional  textbooks  can  generally  be 
classified  into  four  main  types:  ' 

a)  Texts  which  emphasize  the  phil-  ’ 

osophy  and/or  psychology  of  teach-  ; 
ing  reading.  j 

b)  Descriptive  texts  emphasizing  meth-  j 
odolo^,  principles  and  examples.  ! 

c)  Remedial  reading  texts  which  treat  | 
the  educational  causes  of  reading 
disability;  diagnosis  and  prognosis 

d)  Remedial  reading  texts  which  arc 
concerned  with  emotional,  motiva- 
tional, neurological  and  psycho- 
logical bases  of  reading  disability.  | 

I 

Most  often  these  texts  are  employed  in  | 
college  and  university  courses  and  are 
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chosen  by  instructors  on  the  basis  of  their 
suitability  to  the  learning  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents who  will  use  them  as  well  as  for 
their  compatability  with  the  particular 
philosophy  of  the  professor. 

Some  commonality  exists  among  these 
different  texts,  especially  in  the  area  of 
"definition  of  terms”  and  sequence  of 
"skills  to  be  taught;”  most  have  common 
"goals,”  "objectives,”  "principles.”  Wide 
differences  exist,  however,  in  specific 
"methodology”  and  "grouping  patterns 
for  instruction.” 

I Clearly  some  of  these  texts  are  partic- 
ularly suited  to  undergraduate  needs  while 
lothers  require  more  sophisticated  use.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the 
moosing  of  a textbook  is  less  dependent 
on  the  type  of  professional  course  and 
more  dependent  on  the  training  of  the 
professor  who  teaches  the  course. 

The  dominant  role  of  the  fifteen  chapter 
professional  textbook  in  the  reading 
methods  course  is  a matter  of  accepted  fact 
especially  in  the  undergraduate  prepara- 
tion. This  role  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Harvard-Carnegie 
Study  and  the  New  York  State  Educational 
Change  Study,  which  were  cited  pre- 
viously, provides  ample  basis  for  evaluat- 
ing the  professional  text  as  an  effective 
instrument  of  professional  preparation. 

No  one  would  propose  that  "die”  pro- 
fessional text  should  constitute  the  total 
reading  methods  course:  additionally,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  disputed  that  in  all  too 
many  instances,  it  does. 

In  evaluating  the  professional  text  as  an 
effective  promoter  of  sound  educational 
practice,  two  strengths  are  readily  ap- 
parent; the  professional  text  provides  an 
orderly  and  systematic  approach  for  the 
preparation  of  reading  teasers.  Secondly, 
the  professional  text  provides  the  best 
available  means  of  informing  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  of  procedures  to  improve 
reading  instraction  practices.  On  these 
contributions  alone  the  continued  use  of 
professional  reading  texts  in  teacher  edu- 
cation courses  seems  justified. 

It  is  much  easier,  of  course,  to  discover 
I or  at  least  to  suspect  certain  weaknesses  in 
the  design  and  content  of  the  professional 
text;  any  school  failure  precipitated  by 
teacher  ignorance  could,  oy  reductio 
ahsurdum,  be  directly  traced  to  inade- 


quacies of  the  professional  text.  Less 
facetiously,  weaknesses  do  exist. 

Generally,  professional  texts  are  ori- 
ented, as  are  basal  readers,  toward  instruc- 
tional procedures  for  a certain  segment  of 
the  population;  especially  inadequate  are 
procedures  for  teaching  reading  to  cul- 
turally different  children  such  as  foe  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York,  foe  Negro  pupils 
of  foe  South  and  metropolitan  North, 
and  foe  children  of  migratory  workers  in 
California. 

Likewise  inadequate,  though  steadily 
improving,  are  suggestions  of  programs 
for  accelerated  readers.  There  appears, 
too,  a definite  emphasis,  perhaps  over- 
emphasis, on  primary  reading  skills  and 
applications.  Additional  elaboration  seems 
needed  in  relation  to  reading  in  foe  con- 
tent areas.  More  attention  also  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  foe  study  of  foe  phonetic  ele- 
ments of  foe  English  language.  Though 
ordinarily  taught  in  foe  speech  arts  area, 
recent  research  in  foe  reading  area,  espec- 
ially studies  relating  to  auditory  discrim- 
ination by  Wepman  and  Durrell,  highlight 
foe  need  for  a more  precise  knowledge  of 
phonetics.  Most  needed  of  all,  however, 
is  the  need  for  defining  specific  organiza- 
tional patterns  and  suggested  techniques 
for  instructing  various  ability  groups  in 
foe  self-contained  classroom. 

This  c litical  element,  it  is  here  proposed, 
requires  laboratory  experiences  for  imple- 
mentation. The  theory-practice  relationship 
is  not  adequately  resolved  by  existing  pro- 
fessional texts  nor,  perhaps,  can  it  ever  be. 

To  a degree,,  it  might  be  argued  that 
specific  mefoodologies  might  more  effec- 
tively be  learned  through  foe  use  of  teach- 
ars’  manuals  which  accompany  basal  read- 
ing programs.  Indeed  some  authorities  are 
emphatic  in  their  insistence  that  the  meth- 
ods courses  are  too  "mefoody”  now — that 
education  courses  and  courses  of  study 
should  be  directed  toward  more  founda- 
tional or  philosophical  objectives  leaving 
foe  techniques  instruction  to  the.  public 
schools.  Henry  Brickell,  writing  in  Organ- 
izing New  York  State  for  Educational 
Change  gives  this  incisive  and  realistic 
appraisal. 

Teacher  educational  programs,  according  to 
the  people  who  staff  them,  do  not  attempt 
to  equip  the  prospective  teacher  with  spe- 
cific instructional  techniques,  but  concen- 
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trate  in  developing  a general  professional 
wisdom  out  of  which  he  can  develop  the 
specific  techniques  he  needs  for  any  ^ven 
tosk.  Actual  instruction  in  s^dfic  techniques 
is  said  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  schools 
which  employ  the  college  ^aduates.  . . . 
College  faculty  members  said  that  specific 
meth^s  will  be  learned  by  the  new  teacher 
on  the  job.  Those  skills  are  left  to  be  taught 
to  him  by  the  schools  where  he  works — a 
responsibility  which  most  local  schools 
patently  are  unable  to  meet 

Clearly,  the  theory-practice  problem  is 
a most  significant  concern  of  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  reading  meth- 
ods course  instructor.  The  search  for  pro- 
cedures to  overcome  this  problem  is  the 
concern  of  the  educational  researchers,  the 
publishers  of  commercial  reading  materials 
and  the  authors  of  professional  reading 
texts.  The  more  efficient  use  of  the  profes- 
sional text  as  that  text  contributes  to  the 
improvement  of  services  to  the  reading 
needs  of  children  in  public  schools  is  a 
critical  issue  in  this  search. 

It  is  the  use,  or  misuse,  of  the  profes- 
sional text  which  requires  serious  and 
critical  appraisal.  The  lecture-recitation 
method  of  instruction  imderwritten  by 
assigned  readings  in  the  textbook  cannot 
be  further  justified.  This  method  of  col- 
legiate preparation  has  proved  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  teaAer  candidate  and 
ultimately  to  the  learning  needs  of  the 
pupils  that  candidate  will  teach. 

As  education  moves  to  a more  en- 
Eghtened  behavioral  science,  more  func- 
tional laboratory  experiences  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  professional  preparation  of 
the  reading  teacher.  Especially  in  the 
techniques  area,  where  existing  classroom 
learning  situations  afford  opportunities  for 
both  observation  and  participation  by 
teacher  candidates,  the  professional  text 
can  assume  a more  functional  role,  a more 
influencing  position. 

'Hie  professional  text  in  this  context 
would  be  used  primarily  as  a reference 
manual.  It  would  include  clear  develop- 
mental plans  stressing  grouping  procedure 
to  be  used  with  existing  basal  materials. 
The  text  would  present  organization  pat- 
terns for  different  ability  groups  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  those  patterns  could 
be  implemented  in  the  self-contained 
classroom.  'These  more  practical  concerns 
would  be  supplemented  by  readings  in  the 
philosophical  and  psychological  areas. 


Neurological  and  physiological  areas  of 
study  would  be  reserved  for  the  graduate 
program.  ^ 

No  professional  text  can  possibly  serve 
all  the  needs  of  teacher  candidates  or 
teachers-in  service.  Ideally  the  professional 
text  should  provide  a sound  imderstanding 
of  the  process  of  reading.  It  should  con- 
tain that  body  of  accepted  knowledge 
which,  if  appEed,  will  result  in  succc-ssful 
reading  programs  in  our  elementary 
schools. 

'The  objective  of  all  teacher  education 
programs  and  the  purpose  of  all  materials 
used  in  those  programs  is  the  teaching  act 
in  a classroom.  'The  professional  text  is 
but  one  of  those  materials. 

Research  efforts  will  continue  to  find 
better  methods  and  procedures  to  teach 
children  to  read  with  more  efficiency,  ease 
and  appreciation.  G)mmercially  prepared 
reading  materials  will  offer  new  ideas  and 
suggestions.  Individual  teacher  ingenuity 
and  creativeness  will  produce  materials  and 
plans  for  specific  classroom  situations. 
'These  new  knowledges  also  must  be  incor- 
porated in  the  professional  education  of 
the  teacher. 
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2.  Helping  Teachers  of 
Reoding  Meet  the  Special 
Needs  of  Children 

Grace  McClellan 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  of 
Greater  Winnipeg 

The  task  of  trying  to  help  teachers  to 
improve  the  learning  situation  of  the 
disabled  reader  presents  a very  great  chal- 
lenge, Pressures  are  almost  overwhelming 
to  provide  more  learning  faster  and  at  an 
earlier  age.  Because  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  factors  which  operate  to 
inhibit  a child’s  progress  at  school  are 
often  limited,  an  increasing  responsibility 
is  placed  upon  the  reading  specialist  to 
provide  necessary  assistance  to  teachers 
in  meeting  problems  in  learning  to  read 
as  they  arise  from  day  to  day  in  the  class- 
room, *1110  purjpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
discuss  some  or  the  ways  in  which  the 
reading  specialist  or  consultant  is  able  to 
work  wim  teachers  in  her  area  in  m 
effort  to  bring  greater  insight  and  imder- 
standing  to  the  task  of  teaching  the  dis- 
abled reader.  'This  work  is  done  in  sev- 
eral ways; 

(1)  As  a clinician  and  therapist,  the 
consultant  sees  youngsters  who  are  re- 
ferred to  the  clinic  from  schools,  parents, 
debtors,  and  welfare  agencies  for  diag- 
nosis and,  in  a few  cases  of  severe  dis- 
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ability  or  where  continued  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures seem  to  be  advisable  for  a period, 
for  treatment.  She  consults  on  the  cases 
with  other  clinical  workers  such  as  the 
psychologist^  the  speech  and  hearing  ther- 
apist, the  social  worker,  and  the  psychia- 
trist, to  assist  in  working  out  appropriate 
plans  of  treatment.  As  a cliniaan,  she  is 
responsible  for  interpretation  of  the  diag- 
nostic findings  to  the  appropriate  school 
personnel  or  other  referring  agency. 

Information  is  coordinated  foom  home, 
school,  and  other  disciplines  involved  in 
the  case.  School  personnel  are  encouraged 
to  share  in  discussions  of  the  findings  so 
that  a better  understanding  of  the  child 
and  his  problems  is  effected  The  reading 
clinician  may  then  work  out  a program 
of  remediation  with  the  classroom  teacher, 
suggest  alternate  procedures  for  teaching, 
and  possibly  introduce  different  and  more 
appropriate  materials  for  classroom  in- 
struction, A different  kind  of  grouping 
procedure  may  be  suggested  which  will 
more  readily  enable  the  teacher  to  deal 
with  the  situation  within  the  classroom 
environment.  Often  the  child  may  have 
to  be  dealt  with  as  an  individual,  even 
though  he  is  a member  of  the  group,  and 
the  teacher  may  need  help  in  handling 
this  problem.  Such  cases  will  be  followed 
up  by  foe  clinician  and  progress  evaluated 
from  time  to  time,  with  possible  modifi- 
cation or  termination  of  the  special  pro- 
gram as  is  i idicated. 

(2)  A second  way  in  which  foe  con- 
sultant works  with  teachers  is  bv  consulta- 
tion on  c^es  which  are  protsably  less 
severely  disabled  but,  nevertheless,  in 
need  of  special  assistance.  The  teacher  in 
such  cases  will  make  a direct  request  for 
help.  'The  consultant  may  then  make  a 
visit  to  foe  school  to  discuss  foe  child 
with  foe  teacher  in  relation  to  foe  special 
problem.  For  example,  help  may  be  need- 
ed with  a child  who  at  first  was  consid- 
ered to  be  on  foe  dull  side  because  he  ^.ds 
not  coping  with  foe  daily  program.  He 
did  not  complete  his  assignments.  He  was 
apathetic.  In  discussion  with  foe  teacher 
it  was  learned  that  foe  child  suddenly 
came  alive  during  discussion  of  science 
projects.  Responses  in  class  discussion 
were  superior  and  he  performed  well  in 
arithmetic  computation.  Closer  observa- 
tion of  his  behaviour  indicated  that,  far 
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from  being  dull,  this  boy  might  actually 
be  very  bright,  and  he  might  be  suffering 
from  boredom  and  a lack  of  motivation. 
Confirmation  of  his  superior  ability  was 
given  by  the  school  psychologist  when 
he  w«  called  in  to  further  clarify  the 
situation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  con- 
sultant the  teacher  was  encouraged  to 
administer  a few  standardized  tests  in 
order  to  get  a measure  of  achievement 
which  would  confirm  or  clarify  the  teach- 
er  s more  subjective  estimate  of  the  boy*s 
ability  to  read. 

A special  program  of  remediation  was 
planned  for  this  boy  to  make  use  of  his 
special  interest  in  science.  A new  attitude, 
created  by  new  understandings  about  the 
boy,  plus  the  special  positive  attention  he 
was  receiving,  seemed  to  do  wonders.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  able  to  func- 
tion well  in  the  top  group  of  his  class 
rather  than  at  the  bottom. 

This  type  of  program  gives  the  teacher 
some  help  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Iks  severely  disabled  or  the  child  whose 
difliculty  is  corrective  in  nature.  Hope- 
fully,  "What  she  learns  about  evaluating 
actual  levels  of  achievement,  looking  for 
signs  of  better  functioning  ability,  select- 
ing  appropriate  remedial  techniques,  ma- 
terials, etc.,  will  ^ry  over  to  her  dedings 
with  other  children. 

(3)  Another  task  of  the  consultant  has 
to  do  with  the  training  of  a group  of 
remedial  teachers  selected  to  service 
schools  in  the  different  areas.  Educators 
in  Ae  district  have  long  realized  that  the 
clinic  cannot  diagnose  and  treat  all  the 
disabled  readers,  and  so  many  have 
agreed  to  a plan  to  select  competent 
teasers  who  can  be  trained  to  handle  a 
majority  of  the  reading  disability  cases  to 
be  found  in  their  respective  districts. 
This  method  has  been  done  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  clinic  which  has  agreed  to 
assist  in  in-service  training  and  to  under- 
take a limited  amount  of  continuous 
supervision,  of  remedial  reading  programs. 
There  are  two  types  of  special  remedial 
reading  programs  being  conducted.  In 
one  type  of  program  the  remedial  reading 
teachers,  following  some  initial  training, 
become  virtually  an  arm  of  the  reading 
department  of  the  clinic,  take  their  case 
load  from  the  clinic,  and  are  closely 
supervised  in  the  treatment  program.  In 


the  second  type,  remedial  teachers  have 
limited  supervision  because  of  the  lack 
of  facilities  available  for  supervision.  The 
case  load  in  this  latter  case  is  controlled 
by  guide  ^es  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  district  supervisors.  It  was  realized 
that  fairly  firm  guide  rules  needed  to  be 
laid  down  else  there  was  a danger  that 
children  who  are  essentially  slow  learners 
or  retarded  and  not  actually  under- 
achieving might  find  themselves  in  the 
program.  Teachers  are  ever  the  optimists 
and  always  hojpeful  that  with  extra  pres- 
sure little  Johnny  will  learn  to  read 
better.  This  points  out  anoAer  task  of  the 
reading  speaalist — that  of  helping  teach- 
ers to  learn  to  differentiate  between  slow 
learners,  retarded  children,  and  under- 
achievers, the  underachiever  being  the 
child  who  is  not  achieving  as  well  as  one 
might  expect  he  should  be  doing  in  view 
of  his  intellectual  ability.  The  under- 
achiever is  the  child  who  is  in  need  of 
remedial  teaching.  The  consultant,  how- 
ever, must  provide  help  to  the  teacher  in 
adjusting  her  program  to  the  different 
rate  of  learning  of  the  slow  learner. 

Since  specialized  training  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  is  not  readily  available  in 
this  area,  clinic  personnel  have  taken  on 
a responsibility  to  help  out  with  this 
necessary  training  as  much  as  possible. 
Hence  special  workshops  in  remedial 
reading  have  been  offered  during  summer 
periods.  Reading  teachers  coming  newly 
into  the  "program”  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  these  workshops  to 
gain  some  specialized  training.  Such 
workshops  provide  a reasonable  introduc- 
tion to  remedial  programing  but  in  them- 
selves cannot  suffice  as  a means  of  train- 
ing.  Workshops  need  to  be  followed  by 
regular  in-service  programs  in  order  to 
r^nforce  learnings,  to  clear  up  difficul- 
ties which  arise,  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  ideas.  But  as  well,  whenever  possible 
teachers  need  to  be  encouraged  to  go  to 
outside  centers  of  study  for  further 
training. 

For  those  who  are  learning  on  the  job, 
so  to  speak,  a week-long  institute  is 
usually  planned  for  early  in  the  new  year 
before  me  remedial  reading  teachers  have 
really  settled  into  their  tutoring  programs. 
These  are  arranged  in  school  time  since 
the  teachers  do  not  register  classes  and 
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are  held  on  half  days  only,  leaving  the 
other  half  day  free  for  the  preliminary 
investigations  which  must  take  place  in 
the  sdiool  before  a remedial  program 
gets  imder  way.  During  the  year,  monthly 
in-service  meetings  are  held.  These  in- 
volve activities  such  as  the  study  of  a 
new  professional  text  on  reading,  an 
examination  of  different  ways  of  improv- 
ing comprehension  skills,  or  possibly  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  some  new 
tests  with  an  investigation  into  the  pur- 
poses for  which  eadi  can  be  used.  In 
addition,  regular  consultation  periods  are 
set  aside  for  each  teacher  during  which 
she  may  receive  help  with  the  special 
problems  pertaining  to  her  area. 

Study  sessions  are  intended  to  stimulate 
understandings  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  reading  skills  through  examina- 
tion of  possible  causes  of  reading  disa- 
bility, through  study  of  formal  and 
informal  diagnostic  techniques  and  ma- 
terials, through  analysis  of  various  ap- 
proaches to  the  improvement  of  word 
recognition  skills,  and  through  investiga- 
tion of  ways  and  means  of  improving 
comprehension  and  interpretive  skills. 
Materials  for  independent  reading  as  well 
as  for  additional  practice  of  skills  are 
readily  available  for  examination.  A good 
professional  library  permits  more  serious 
study  of  particular  aspects  of  the  reading 
program. 

Better  results  seem  to  be  achieved 
when  the  remedial  reading  teacher  is  able 
to  work  closely  with  the  dassroom  teach- 
er. In  fact,  the  two  must  work  together 
in  the  search  for  a successful  solution  to 
a child’s  learning  problem.  Ideas  can  then 
be  exchanged  and  new  materials  tried  out. 
Parents  need  also  to  be  kept  in  the  pic- 
ture; for  when  parents  understand  the 
objectives  to  be  achieved  and  the  pro- 
cedures which  are  being  used,  greater 
cooperation  exists  and  the  prognosis  for 
success  is  much  more  certain. 

A main  objective  of  in-service  pro- 
grams is  to  increase  knowledge  and  make 
the  performance  of  teachers  more  effective 
within  the  school  system.  In  pursuance  of 
this  goal  in-service  must  be  continuous, 
not  only  because  evaluation  of  present 
practice  needs  to  take  place  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  if  we  are  to  meet 
the  demands  of  today’s  society,  teachers 


and  educators  must  keep  up  with  research 
findings,  consider  their  relevance  to  pres- 
ent practice,  and  be  willing  to  incorporate 
what  has  proved  worth  while  into  the 
reading  program.  In  reaching  this  objec- 
tive, demonstrations  have  proved  eff^ve 
in  helping  teachers  to  accept  new  ideas 
and  use  Aem  in  their  own  programs. 

Experience  suggests  that  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  try  to  accomplish  too  much 
too  soon.  A useful  procedure  with  indi- 
vidual groups  has  Been  to  present  an 
overview  or  pattern  of  the  various  factors 
involved  in  a good  remedial  program 
while  looking  ahead  to  a series  of  pro- 
grams which  will  concentrate  one  at  one 
time  on  smaller  or  individual  aspects. 
For  example,  early  next  fall  a group  will 
take  part  in  an  institute  which  will  look 
at  testing,  considering  selections  for  spe- 
cific purposes  and  how  to  analyze  the 
results  in  order  to  obtain  information 
which  will  assist  teachers  in  planning  for 
remedial  treatment. 

To  avoid  having  in-service  programs 
become  a chore  and,  therefore,  not  very 
productive,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  arrange 
that  sessions  are  not  always  held  during 
the  teachers’  so-called  free  time  and  that 
the  teachers  are  encouraged  to  participate 
in  the  planning.  In  one  district  it  was 
arranged  that,  after  an  initial  session 
which  introduced  the  teachers  to  some  of 
ihc  important  factors  involved  in  remedial 
teaching,  subsequent  programs  should  be 
held  during  periods  in  which  teachers 
were  free  because  their  classes  would  be 
taken  over  by  other  subject-matter  spe- 
cialists— e.g,  French,  art,  music,  and 
physical  education. 

Support  from  administration  is  essen- 
tial in  any  successful  venture  of  this  kind. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  whole 
team — superintendent,  school  principal, 
elementary  supervisor,  classroom  teacher, 
remedial  reading  instractor,  and  consult- 
ant— ^will  share  a common  objective  in 
the  active  search  for  improved  methods 
of  helping  the  disabled  reader  become 
a much  better  reader. 

The  key  figure  in  the  whole  situation 
is  the  teacher  who  has  basically  a \rarm 
acceptance  of  the  child  as  a human  being 
of  worth;  who  discovers  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  adjusts  her  instractional 
program  according  to  his  various  abilities 
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and  interests;  who  is  not  afraid  to  experi- 
ment and  try  out  new  ideas  and  materials, 
and  above  all,  who  is  herself  an  avid 
reader. 


Research  Reports 


9.  An  OccupafSonol  Study  of 
Reading  Specialists  in 
Elementary  Sdsools 


Mary  M.  Oyster 
University  of  Kansas 


At  times  it  is  desirable  to  look  at  the 
way  a professional  field  is  develop- 
itig,  especially  such  a relatively  new  held 
3S  the  elementaiy  school  reading  special- 
ist. The  conclusions  from  this  study  were 
based  upon  the  questionnaire  responses 
of  711  elementary  school  reading  special- 
ists in  15  states,  in  school  systems  rang- 
ing from  300  to  25,000  in  school  popu- 
lation. Seven  per  cent  of  the  population 
sampled  were  males  ranging  in  age  from 
22  to  over  60  wi&  a median  age  of  about 
37.1,  and  93  per  cent  were  females  rang- 
ing in  age  from  22  to  over  60  with  a 
median  age  of  about  46.9. 

In  discussing  the  datS^  in  this  study,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  Ae  special- 
ists were  divided  into  th.*'ee  categories; 


169  consultants — ^those  who  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  working  with  staff 
in  the  improvement  of  the  total  reading 
program;  492  teachers-^who  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  teaching  children 
wiffi  reading  difficulties;  and  50  persons 
with  dual  jobs — ^who  divide  their  time 
between  teaching  remedial  reading  and 
handling  another  major  speciality.  The 
term  "reading  specialist”  will  be  used 
when  referring  to  all  three  types.  The 
nomenclature  of  this  job  seems  hopelessly 
confused,  with  duties  and  responsibilities 
having  little  to  do  with  title.  The  most 
common  title  for  those  who  worked  with 
teachers  was  consultant,  while  remedial 
reading  teacher  was  the  most  common 
title  for  those  who  teach  children. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  study  was 
to  differentiate  between  the  male  and  I 
female  reading  specialist.  There  were  no 
significant  job  differences,  although  there, 
were  some  significant  differences  in  other 
areas  of  comparison.  The  women  out- 
numbered the  men  13  tol.  A recent  pub- 
lication of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  11.9  per  cent  of  the 
elementary  classroom  teachers  are  men, 
and  85.5  per  cent  are  women.  Only  7 per 
cent  of  those  participating  in  this  study 
were  men,  while  93  per  cent  were  wom- 
en. According  to  these  figures,  women 
seem  to  dominate  both  classroom  teach- 
ing and  remedial  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  question  has  been  raised 
of  whether  a preponderance  of  women 
teachers  at  the  elementary  level  is  psycho- 
logically sound  for  children.  It  might 
well  be  asked  if  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  more  men  in  remedial  work,  since 
the  incidence  of  boys  to  girls  is  greater  in 
remedial  reading  classes  in  the  classroom 
— as  high  as  90  per  cent 

The  women  are  an  older  group.  Thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  women  are  51-60 
years  of  age,  compared  to  7 per  cent  of 
the  men  specialists.  Thus,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  women  specialists  had  ffieir 
original  teacher  training  25-40  years  ago. 
Have  these  older  reading  specialists  .’de- 
ceived sufficient  training  in  subsequent 
years  to  keep  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments in  reading?  Even  though  many 
school  systems  have  periodic  study  re- 
quirements, the  National  Research  Bulle- 
tin of  October,  1965  says  that  classroom 
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teachers  are  not  growing  professionally. 
The  Association’s  research  shows  that 
15.1  per  cent  of  the  elementary  school 
teachers — ^most  of  them  in  the  older 
group — do  not  even  have  a bachelor  s 
degree.  This  study  of  reading  specialists 
happily  presents  a more  encouraging  pic- 
ture. Only  3 per  cent  of  the  women  teach- 
ers had  no  degree,  and  two-thirds  of 
those  were  working  toward  completing 
the  requirements.  All  men  teachers  had 
at  least  one  degree.  Another  aspect  of  the 
age  problem  is  that  over  6 per  cent  of  the  ^ 
women  were  over  60  years  of  age  and  33 
per  cent  will  retire  within  5-14  years. 
Only  2 per  cent  of  the  men  were  over 
60  years  of  age,  with  only  7 per  cent  in , 
the  51-60  category.  To  replace  so  many* 
of  these  ^ecialists  will  require  large, 
numbers  or  students  entering  elementary 
education  and  strong  efforts  at  recruit- J 
ment  within  school  districts  by  school, 
administrators  if  the  supply  is  to  keep  up , 
with  the  demand  for  weil-trained,  experi- , 
enced  persons.  , 

Preparation  and  Experience 

Over  76  per  cent  of  the  consultants 
held  both  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees, 
while  23  per  cent  held  only  bachelor’s 
degrees.  Fourteen  per  cent  were  working 
toward  master’s  degrees,  and  l4  per  cent 
of  those  holding  master’s  degrees  report 
working  on  the  doctorate  degree.  'Those 
working  on  the  doctorate  were  about 
equally  divided  between  Ph.D.  and  Ed.D. 
degrees.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the  male 
teachers  held  bachelor’s  degrees  while 
over  60  per  cent  held  both  bachelor’s  and 
master’s  degrees.  Fifty-one  per  cent  of 
the  female  teachers  held  bachelor’s  de- 
grees, while  44  per  cent  held  both  bach- 
elor and  master  degrees.  Eleven  female 
teachers  were  working  on  Ph.D’s. 

Most  reading  specialists  had  more  work 
in  psychology  and  in  their  speciality,  the 
language  arts  and  reading  lecture  courses 
than  in  any  other  areas.  More  than  one- 
fifth,  however,  had  taken  no  work  in  . 
reading  practicum.  A good  supervised 
practice  teaching  experience  with  chil- 
dren having  a variety  of  disabilities  to  ‘ 
diagnose  and  treat  is  of  major  impor- 
tance in  the  training  of  the  remedial 
specialist. 

A much  higher  proportion  of  male 
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consultants  reached  their  positions  with 
fewer  years  of  classroom  experience  than 
women,  and  at  an  earlier  age.  In  fact, 
sev'en  per  cent  of  the  male  consultants 
reported  no  classroom  experience  at  all. 
Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  consultants 
could  be  considered  tyros  with  only  one 
to  two  years  of  experience  at  the  job- 

Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  reading 
teachers  had  six  years  or  less  classroom 
teaching  experience  before  entering  the 
specialized  field,  while  ten  report  no 
classroom  experience  prior  to  their  work 
as  remedial  reading  teachers.  Yet  all  were 
adamant  in  feeling  that  classroom  teach- 
ing experience  was  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  their  jobs! 

Reading  specialists  were  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  areas  in  which  tli^  would 
have  liked  more  intensive  work.  It  was 
evident  from  their  respoases  that  reading 
specialists  were  not  satisfied  with  either 
the  intensity  or  scope  of  their  educational 
preparation.  They  called  for  more 
“depth”  in  tlie  teaching  of  reading 
courses  and  said  that  they  were  inade- 
quate in  the  interpretation  of  test  results. 
If  specialists  are  inadequate  here,  it  means 
that  they  lack  the  ability  to  diagnose 
children’s  difficulties  in  reading — a first 
step  in  identifying  the  retarded  in  read- 
ing and  providing’the  proper  treatment, 
^e  importance  of  supervised  teaching 
in  the  minds  of  the  specialists  was  evi- 
dent. Even  consultants  requested  more 
work  in  this  area  of  preparation. 

The  Programs  as  They  Function 

The  elementary  school  reading  con- 
sultants work  with  teachers  of  K-8,  but 
teachers  who  teach  children  largely  con- 
fine their  teaching  to  grades  2-5.  The 
inclusion  of  grade  2 in  so  many  pro- 
grams seems  to  be  a trend  to  bring  the 
program  to  the  lower  grades  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  some  research 
that  indicates  that  the  "staying  power”  of 
extra  help  pays  off  more  in  the  lower 
grades.  Most  elementary  reading  special- 
ists say  that  they  are  members  of  a read- 
ing department.  If  this  is  true,  this  too  is 
a new  trend  in  the  elementary  school 
organization. 

Reading  consultants  say  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  three  large  areas  of  work: 
diagnosis,  instruction,  and  consultation 


and  counseling.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  is  a much  smaller  proportion  of 
consultants  than  teachers  (23.6  per  cent 
as  contrasted  with  76.2).  This  occurs  in 
spite  of  much  advice  from  reading  ex- 
perts about  the  need  to  improve  the  total 
reading  program  through  in-service  ac- 
tivities and  through  die  education  of 
classroom  teachers  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 

Remedial  reading  teachers  say  th^ 
teach  reading  to  individuals,  small  groups, 
and  sometimes  to  homerooms  of  remedial 
readers.  They  reach  groups  ranging  from 
10-15  to  46-51  per  year.  They  also  indi- 
cate that  th^  hold  conferences  with  par- 
ents and  classroom  teachers  to  coordinate 
the  program  for  the  child.  They  "try”  to 
do  many  of  the  things  consultants  do  "if 
they  can  find  the  time,”  which  means 
that  th^  see  the  importance  of  doing 
them.  A few  are  limited  by  administra- 
tive regulations  in  the  help  given  to 
classroom  teachers. 

Entry  and  Licensure 

Most  of  the  consultants  and  teachers 
entered  their  positions  by  being  advanced 
from  classroom  teacher  to  reading  teacher 
to  consultant.  This  is  a sound  progres- 
sion of  experience.  Most  were  invited 
into  the  position  by  their  own  adminis- 
trators, but  some  obtained  their  positions 
through  direct  application.  Very  few  ob- 
tained their  jobs  through  college  place- 
ment offices  or  private  agencies.  In  states 
having  reading  certificates  only  8 con- 
sultants and  23  remedial  reading  teachers 
report  they  held  the  special  reading  cer- 
tificate. 

Economic  Information  and  Satisfactions 

The  reading  specialist  is  a well  paying 
position.  Salaries  for  consultants  range 
from  $5,000-6,999  in  the  smaller  dis- 
tricts to  over  $10,000  in  the  larger  urban 
areas;  for  teachers  in  smaller  districts 
from  $3,000-4,999  to  $10,000  in  larger 
populated  districts;  for  dual  jobs  from 
$3,000  to  $9,999.;  Some  report  supple- 
menting their  base  salary  with  related 
work  in  tutoring  and  college  teaching. 

It  is  significant  that  over  three-fourths 
of  the  specialists  said  th^  were  enthu- 
siastic about  their  jobs,  while  only  five 
expressed  indifference  or  dislike  for  their 
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positions.  With  99  per  cent  satisfied  with 
their  work,  the  evidence  seems  clear — 
reading  specialists  like  their  jobs.  The 
(Wef  satisfactions  seem  to  be  related  to 
the  nature  of  the  work;  observation  of 
pupil  progress,  helping  pupil’s  general 
adjustment;  feeling  of  doing  good;  ability 
to  work  with  individuals;  appreciation 
from  pupils,  parents,  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators; freMom  from  the  details  with 
which  classroom  teachers  must  contend. 
Most  of  the  specialists  gain  their  greatest 
satisfaction  from  the  pupils  themselves. 
A few  indicate  pleasure  in  working  with 
professional  colleagues  and  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  the  total  school  commu- 
nity. 

The  dissatisfactions  e>:pressed  were 
much  more  specific  than  the  satisfactions; 
lack  of  structure  and  general  acceptance 
of  the  program;  the  negative  attitudes  of 
teachers,  parents,  administrators  and  chil- 
i dren;  disgust  with  their  own  lack  of 
I training;  lack  of  job  definition;  lack  of 
time,  lack  of  personnel,  and  lack  of  mate- 
rials; loss  of  time  traveling  from  build- 
ing to  building  and  having  no  place  they 
could  call  their  own.  Only  a few  com- 
plained of  extra  duties. 

Conclusions 

I Although  many  readers  may  be  inter-/ 
I ested  primarily  in  the  occupational  in- 
formation presented  earlier,  they  may/ 
wi^h  to  consider  some  conclusions  and! 
recommendations  reached  from  the  data! 

' collected  and  presented  below. 

Dissatisfactions  are  a concern  of  £^1. 
There  are  many  ways  of  attacking  them, 
but  responsibilities  for  removing  some  of 
the  major  ones  found  in  this  study  seem 
to  lie  in  three  areas;  in  the  schools,  in 
the  universities  and  colleges,  and  in  the 
specialists  themselves.  ■ 

Schools.  One  of  the  major  dissatisfac- 
tions expressed  by  the  reading  specialists 
was  the  negative  attitude  or  incnfference 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  their  program. 
This  is  a program  for  the  school  system, 
for  the  staff  must  be  taken  along  in  any 
change  in  program.  They  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  change  in  die  total  concept 
of  reading  improvement.  Then,  they  will 
be  prepared  for  the  activities  of  the  read- 
ing specialists.  Second,  the  administration 
will  need  to  understand  the  need  for  a 


less  structured,  program  and  for  the  va- 
riety of  activities  the  specialists  must 
undertake,  giving  active  si^port  and 
leadership  to  the  program  of  faculty  edu- 
cation. Remedial  reading  teachers  ex- 
pressed the  danger  inherent  in  and  prac- 
ticed by  some  systems;  classroom  teachers 
may  consider  the  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram a substitute  for  the  developmental 
prograni.  It  is  wise  to  stress  that  remedial 
instruction  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
remedial  reading  classes  alone. 

“^ere  is  need  for  job  definition  and 
training  requirements  for  the  position. 
State  certification  may  provide  a partial 
solution,  but  steps  should  also  be  taken 
by  individual  schools  to  set  up  require- 
ments. Administrators  need  to  step  "pzo- 
motion”  and  “demotion”  of  staff  mem- 
bers for  these  positions.  Administrators 
need  help  in  defining  the  job  and  the 
specialists  need  the  confidence  and  se- 
curity of  adequate  training  and  job 
structure. 

Universities  and  .Th'?  tcairdiig 

centers  bear  rpf;pv,iisibility  for  distribut- 
ing direct  communications  on  reading 
conferences,  on  requirements  for  reading 
specialist^  and  bulletins  concerned  with 
reading  tv/  administrators  within  the  uni- 
versity’s sphere  of  influence.  Courses  re- 
quired in  the  administration  of  reading 
programs  would  assist  the  administrator 
in  keeping  up  with  the  latest  research  in 
reading.  'ITiere  is  need  for  more  intensive 
training  in  the  area  of  specialization  for 
the  reading  specialist.  Specialists  beg  for 
depth  in  teaching  of  their  specialties, 
more  work  in  the  interpretation  of  tests, 
and  more  opportunities  for  reading  prac- 
ticum  in  laTOratory  or  clinic. 

Reading  Specialist.  'The  reading  spe- 
cialist must  be  willing  to  make  clear  to 
the  staff  what  his  purposes  and  goals  are, 
what  he  is  doing  and  why,  and  most 
importantly  how  he  intends  to  involve 
his  coll^^es  in  reading  activities.  He 
needs  to  encourage  action  research.  One 
of  the  weakest  areas  reported  in  this 
study  was  the  amount  of  evaluation  done 
and  the  amount  of  research  carried  on. 

Recommendations 

1.  Since  this  study  is  confined  to  15 
states,  it  would  be  interesting  to  have 
intensive  studies  made  in  other  areas 
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throughout  the  United  States,  with  com- 
parison of  data. 

2.  Basal  readers  and  accompanying 
workbooks  remain  the  mainstay  of  the 
remedial  teacher.  There  is  a great  n^d 
for  a study  which  would  determine  which 
materials  secure  the  best  results  for  par- 
ticular reading  disabilities;  e.g.,  Frostig’s 
educational  materials  are  made  to  develop 
certain  skills  in  order  to  strengthen  per- 
ceptual abilities.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
know  what  factors  determine  success  with 
these  and  other  materials. 

3.  An  investigation  needs  to  be  car- 
ried on  to  produce  recommendations  for 
the  most  fruitful  types  of  administrative 
organization  in  fostering  improvement  of 
reading  in  school  systems  of  various 
kinds.  Some  administrative  plans  for 
reading  instruction  seem  to  consider  read- 
ing separate  from  the  characteristics  of 
children  which  cause  them  to  want  to 
learn  to  read,  and  iearn  how  to  read 

beJ+pr. 

4.  There  should  be  (for  entering  spe- 
cialists) a listing  of  schools  and  other 
agencies  offering  courses  in  certain  types 
of  reading  programs.  Such  a listing  might 
indicate  the  kind  of  training  available, 
description  of  individual  courses,  degrees 
granted,  supervised  teaching  available,  _ 
and  other  details  of  interest  to  recruits, 
both  administrators  and  teachers.  Super- 
visors and  administrators  who  set  up  in- 
service  programs  would  also  be  helped 
by  this  to  have  a better  understanding  of 
the  kinds  of  assistance  to  give  in  their 
own  instructional  programs. 

5.  Since  many  of  the  reading  special- 
ists seem  concerned  with  ne^tive  feel- 
ings and  lack  of  communication  on  the 
part  of  some  classroom  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators and  see  this  as  a major  de- 
terrent to  the  success  of  the  program,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  ask  teachers  about 
their  feelings,  their  causes  and  effects. 

6.  A study  of  disadvantaged  children 
to  show  what  effect  different  programs 
have  upon  their  progress  is  needed,  e.g., 
a study  providing  preschool  experiences 
which  other  children  typically  have  be- 
fore corning  to  school. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  successful  re- 
medial programs  will  be  those  which 
contribute  most  to  the  knowledge  and 
insist  of  the  entire  staff  in  dealing  with 


reading  problems.  The  crucial  test  ^ of 
reading  improvement  is  in  the  daily  im- 
provement of  all  pupils,  not  in  the  spe- 
cialist working  with  a few  "remedial 
cases.”  Broad  as  well  as  intensive  train- 
ing will  be  needed  for  these  persons  re- 
sponsible for  developing  insight  and 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  administrators 
and  classroom  teachers.  IRA  has  the 
opportunity  to  assume  the  leadership  in 
setting  up  standards  and  titles  and'  mak- 
ing them  consistent  for  several  levels  of 
competence,  by  helping  training  institu- 
tions provide  the  necessaty  training  for 
certification  of  these  positions,  and  by 
persuading  schools  to  establish  the  lead- 
ership and  structure  needed  for  maximum 
achievement. 
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Wallace  Ramsey 
University  of  Kentucky 

Doctoral  research  in  reading  is  sub- 
ject to  many  limitations.  Because  of 
the  need  to  finish  a study  quickly  and  the 
relative  lack  of  sophistication  of  some  re- 


seardiers,  a number  of’  studies  are  super- 
ficial or  deal  with  the  obvious.  In  experi- 
mental research  the  Hawthorne  effect  is 
often  ignored. 

Nevertheless,  doctoral  research  contiir-., 
ues  to  command  our  interest,  chiefly  be-" 
cause  of  two  factors:  like  the  poof,  it  is 
always  with  us — ^it  continues  to  be  com- 
pleted every  year,  on  schedule;  and  it 
exists  in  substantial  quantity.  Any  person 
v/ho  is  seeking  research  findings  to  guide 
practice  will  find  doctoral  research  of 
considerable  interest  and  value.  All  of  the 
projects  reviewed  here  are  doctoral  stud- 
ies completed  in  the  last  three  years. 

Beginning  Reading 

It  has  often  been  thought  (among  spe- 
cialists) that  there  are  many  factors  im- 
. portant  to  success  in  first-grade  reading. 
Recent  studies  by  Jarecke  and  Vilscek  sub- 
stantiate this. 

Jarecke,  in  an  intensive  study  of  twelve 
boys,  six  retained  first  graders  and  six 
promoted,  found  that  failure  seemed  to 
be  caused  by  the  presence  of  several  ad- 
verse factors  related  to  home  background, 
motor  difficulty,  and  speech  problems 
rather  than  to  a single  factor. 

Vilscek  studied  402  first  graders  to  de- 
termine the  degree  to  whidi  mental  age 
and  socio-economic  status  were  related  to 
reading  achievement.  She  found  that  even 
when  the  effects  of  possible  differences  in 
reading  readiness  are  partialied  out,  men- 
tal level  and  socio-economic  level  are 
powerful  variables  affecting  a first  grade 
pupil’s  success  in  reading. 

Silvaroli  studied  a random  sample  of 
first  grade  children  to  determine  which 
'’’■of  six  mental,  sensory,  social,  and  paren- 
tal factors  was  most  predictive  of  reading 
success.  He  found  that  the  ability  to  iden- 
tify letters  had  greatest  predictive  value 
and  noted  that  this  was  probably  true  be- 
cause it  is  an  indicator  of  generd  linguis- 
tic ability. 

Research  in  the  importance  of  visual 
and  auditory  factors  has  been  high.  Ash- 
lock  found  in  a study  of  ninety  boys  and 
girls  in  grades  one  through  three  that  the 
ability  to  perceive  letters  was  not  more 
highly  related  to  reading  success  than  the 
ability  to  perceive  geometric  and  pictorial 
material.  At  the-  higher  primary  levels 
visual  discrimination  had  a lower  rela- 


tionship to  reading  success  than  in  grade 
one. 

Popp  found  in  her  study  of  seventy 
pre-readers  that  with  an  encouraging  de- 
gree of  confidence  we  can  now  say  that  if 
we  can  determine  a specific  area  in  which 
beginning  readers  ought  to  have  a skill 
in  visual  discrimination,  this  area  can  be 
tested  and  children  can  be  trained  to  per- 
form well  on  a simple  matching-to-sample 
task  as  a prerequisite  to  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

King  found  that  visual  disaimination 
pretraining  with  meaningful  word  forms 
was  superior  to  training  with  meaning- 
less word  forms  in  producing  the  ability  to 
read  a list  of  words.  Her  subjects  con- 
sisted of  138  kindergarten  children. 

Four  current  studies  related  to  the  role 
of  phonics  in  primary  reading  are  of  in- 
terest. Mason  examined  the  materials  of 
fifteen  publishers  to  determine  the  se- 
quences and  levels  of  introduction  of  the 
various  word  recognition  skills  in  mate- 
rials for  teaching  reading.  He  found  out- 
standing differences  among  programs  in 
both  sequence  and  level  of  skills  intro- 
duced and  practiced. 

Miller  ran  an  experiment  to  determine 
if  the  use  of  a special  phonics  program 
in  addition  to  a basal  reader  program 
would  produce  better  readers  and  spellers 
than  the  basal  program  used  alone.  He 
found  that  there  were  no  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  results  obtained  with  the 
first-graders  involved  in  the  study  in  Penn- 
sylvania public  schools. 

An  experiment  by  Dolan  at  the  fourth- 
grade  level  in  paroAial  schools  compared 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  a "modified 
linguistic”  approach  (after  Bloomfield 
and  Fries)  versus  the  "traditional  basal.” 
The  experimental  group  in  Detroit  had 
been  taught  by  linguisHc  methods  in 
grades  one  through  thn  The  control 
group  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  had  used  a com- 
posite basal  program.  The  experimental 
group  was  superior  to  the  control  in  most 
reading  abilities  except  complex  compre- 
hension abilities. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  the 
Hawthorne  effect  accounted  for  results  in 
either  the  Miller  or  Dolan  studies. 

Santeusanio  substituted  30  planned  les- 
sons on  homophones  for  part  of  the  regu- 
lar phonics  program  of  an  experimental 
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group  of  217  children  in  first  grade  and 
compared  their  reading  progress  with  that 
of  a control  group.  The  experimental 
group  emerged  as  superior  readers  and  in- 
telligence was  found  to  be  a significant 
factor  in  accounting  for  differences  in 
mean  scores.  It  is  not  known  to  what  ex- 
tent the  Hawthorne  effect  might  have  ac- 
counted for  the  superiority  of  the  experi- 
mental group. 

The  proper  role  of  various  kinds  of 
reading  materials  in  a good  first-grade 
reading  program  continues  to  be  of  inter- 
est. I^le  found  that  an  experimental  group 
of  children  having  access  to  fifty  trado 
books  and  phonograph  recordings  of  them 
(and  play-back  equipment)  increased 
their  reading  achievement  more  than  a 
control  group  having  access  to  the  record- 
ings but  not  the  trade  books.  The  research- 
er found  a greater  interest  in  reading 
among  the  children*  in  the  experimental 
group  and  concluded  that  the  use  of  these 
materials  was  very  valuable  in  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  reading. 

Canan  found  that  a group  of  first- 
grade  classes  in  which  a multi-nasal  text- 
book approach  in  teaching  reading  was 
used  ^ined  more  in  reading  than  a group 
in  which  a single-basal  approach  was  used. 
An  analysis  of  the  scores  of  the  boys  and 
girls  at  various  levels  of  intelligence  re- 
vealed some  differences  in  the  value  of 
each  type  of  program  to  a particular  level 
of  intelligence  and  to  the  different  sexes. 
The  Canan  study,  which  involved  over 
four  hundred  children,  merits  careful 
study  and  further  replication  by  those 
seeking  to  discover  whether  a single-basal 
or  multi-basal  program  is  of  more  value. 

The  problem  of  retention  of  reading 
ability  over  a summer  vacation  was  focus- 
ed upon  in  a study  by  Brooks.  A group 
of  188  girls  and  189  boys  was  studied  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  sex,  intel- 
ligence, and  six  summer  activities  to  re- 
tention of  reading  ability.  All  groups  lost 
ability  except  the  high  intelligence  girls; 
boys  lost  more  than  girls. 

When  the  entire  group  was  classified 
into  three  groups  according  to  degree  of 
retention  and  their  summer  activities  ex- 
amined, some  interesting  results  were  ob- 
tained. Three  types  of  activities  showed  no 
relationship  to  retention:  viewing  televi- 
sion, belonging  to  a book  club,  and  trc  vel- 
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ing.  Three  other  activities  were  related  to 
retention:  reading  library  books,  reading 
the  summer  edition  of  a children’s  weekly 
newspaper,  and  owning  books.  Reading 
library  books  was  found  to  make  the  great- 
est contribution  to  retention. 

Organizing  for  Reading  Instruction 

The  comparative . effects  of  individ- 
ualized reading  vei.  us  three-ability  group 
instruction  on  children  of  various  levels 
of  anxiety  was  studied  by  Skolnick.  In 
six  second-grade  and  four  third-grade 
classes  matdied  groups  of  diiidren  re- 
ceived individualized’ or  group  reading 
instruction.  High-anxious  and  low-anxious 
children  taught  by  the  different  methods 
were  found  to  exhibit  no  significant  diff- 
erences in  reading  achievement  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment. 

Cushenbery  made  a careful  study  of  the 
inter-grade  plan  of  grouping  used  in  the 
Joplin,  Missouri  schools  for  the  last  nine 
years.  He  studied  test  results  and  inter- 
viewed pupils,  teachers,  principals,  and 
parents.  He  found  much  satisfaction  with 
the  use  of  the  plan  and  very  few  criticisms. 
Reading  ability  of  pupils  and  interest  in 
reading  were  found  to  be  higher  than  ex-^ 
pected.  He  suggested  the  need  for<yE(e- 
search  comparing  the  Joplin  Plan  with 
others  which  involve  (1)  children  of  the 
same  level  of  intelligence  and  background 
in  reading,  and  (2)  teachers  as  well 
trained  and  highly  motivated  to  teach 
reading  as  those  employed  in  Joplin. 

Teaching  reading  in  a separate  reading 
program  versus  reading  instruction  given 
in  social  studies  in  the  fourth  grade  was 
evaluated  by  Lohman.  A seven-month 
experiment  involving  444  pupils  and  eight 
teachers  was  conducted.  It  was  found  that 
there  was  no  significant  difference  in  read- 
ing ability  between  the  two  groups  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment.  It  is  not  known 
what  influence  the  Hawthorne  effect  may 
have  had  on  the  results. 

Gaudette  experimented  with  different 
sequences  of  SRA  Reading  Laboratory, 
Controlled  Reader  and  "developmental 
reading’’  to  deterrtiine  which  approach 
was  better  in  grades  three  and  five.  'The 
experiment  lasted  twenty-four  weeks  and 
involved  1,200  students.  ’There  were  no 
significant  differences  in  reading  compre- 
hension growth  among  the  groups.  The 
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investigation  did  disclose  that  the  ap- 
proach used  first  with  each  group  produc- 
ed the  greatest  gains. 

Implications  of  These  Studies 

Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  un 
warranted  generalizallons  from  research 
studies  done  in  a particular  locale  and 
with  a specific  group.  The  validity  of  re- 
sults is  always  dependent  upon  the  validity 
and  reliability  of  testing  instruments  used 
and  the  care  taken  in  testing.  The  personal 
oiaracteristics  of  teachers  are  influential 
■Variables  which  are  seldom  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  research  studies.  Within  these 
limitations  certain  implications  may  be 
drawn  from  the  studies  reviewed  here. 

Jarecke,  Vilscek,  and  Silvaroli  have 
shown  that  success  in  beginning  reading 
comes  as  a result  of  the  influence  of  many 
factors,  some  of  which  the  school  cannot 
control.  The  need  for  the  school  to  strive 
for  the  improvement  of  skill  and  fluency 
in  general  language  as  a part  of  the  readi- 
ness program  is  strongly  suggested  by 
Silvaroli  and  Jarecke. 

The  need  for  visual  discrimination 
training  suited  to  a child’s  specific  visual 
needs  is  indicated  by  the  Ashlock  and 
Popp  studies.  Reading  is  probably  as  much 
a visual  act  as  it  is  an  auditory  one  and 
because  of  this  careful  visual  training  will 
produce  beneficial  results.  The  King  study 
suggests  the  need  for  readiness  programs 
to  include  discrimination  exercises  which 
include  letter  and  word  discrimination. 
The  use  of  words  that  are  an  important 
part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  books  the 
child  will  use  when  reading  begins  is  also 
important. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
proper  role  of  phonics  in  beginning  read- 
ing continues  to  elude  us,  although  Mil- 
ler’s study  suggests  that  the  use  of  extra 
phonics  materials  are  not  worth  their  cost 
in  time  and  money.  Dolan’s  study  may 
suggest  the  opposite  but  this  writer  feels 
that  the  Dolan  study  is  subject  to  several 
limitations  which  restrict  its  applicability. 

It  is  easy  to  draw  the  implication  from 
the  Mason  study  that  since  phonics  pro- 
grams show  major  differences  among 
series  that  using  several  series  and  shifting 
children  from  one  level  (and  therefore 


'Vie  series)  to  another  as  the  need  arises 
would  not  produce  good  results.  Canan’s 
study,  however,  indicates  that  the  opposite 
may  be  true.  The  ability  of  teachers  to 
bridge  gaps  that  occur  when  a child  is 
shifted  from  one  series  to  another  may 
have  been  an  important  element  in  die 
Canan  study.  The  use  of  "volunteers”  to- 
teach  the  multi-basal  approach  in  the 
Canan  study  may  be  highly  significant. 

The  need  for  the  existence  and  use  of 
a good  library  to  fill  an  important  role  in 
the  first  grade  reading  program  is  in- 
dicated by  Pyle’s  study.  The  use  of  re- 
cordings to  stimulate  and  maintain  inter- 
est in  reading  trade  books  is  an  innovation 
that  needs  to  spread  and  be  further 
studied. 

The  Brooks  study  further  underscores 
the  need  for  stimulating  first-graders  to 
read  library  books.  In  the  long  run  the 
presence  and  use  of  a good  library  is  prob- 
ably as  important  to  the  improvement  of 
reading  skill  (and  certainly  to  the  im- 
provement of  reading  interest)  as  which 
approach  (sight  method,  phonics,  or  com- 
bination) is  used  or  whidi  basal  series  we 
use  or  whether  we  have  a single  or  multi- 
basal  reading  program. 

Skolnick’s  study  shows  that  claims  of 
the  beneficial  effects  of  individualized 
reading  instruction  and  the  harmful  effects 
of  in-class  ability  grouping  are  probably 
unfounded. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Joplin  Plan  remains 
unsettled — even  after  the  Cushenbe^ 
study.  Studies  by  this  writer,  Pauline  Wil- 
liams (1949),  William  Powell  (1962), 
and  others  have  shown  no  superiority  for 
the  Joplin  Plan.  The  need  tor  carefully 
controlled  studies  is  still  present. 

Doctoral  research  in  reading  will  con- 
tinue to  explore  the  problems  and  frustra- 
tions facing  those  seeking  better  practices! 
As  the  quality  increases  the  dependence 
to  be  placed  on  the  answers  it  ^ves  will! 
also  grow.  Its  conclusions  are  not  to  bel 
ignored  but  rather  should  be  noted  and! 
studied.  Its  recommendations  should  be 
put  into  practice  to  be  tried  in  the  crucible’ 
of  the  continuing  school  program.  Thej 
answer  to  most  problems  in  teaching  read- ! 
ing  will  probably  continue  to  elude  us — 
probably  Because  it  doesn’t  exist. 
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1.  The  Role  of  fhe  Specialist 
In  Reading 

Kildred  Rawson 
University  of  Alberta 
Edm'onton,  Canada 

The  specialist  in  reading  frequently 
begins  her  work  as  a specialist  in 
«(7»-reading.  Her  ie;:ponsibility  is  for  the 
casualties,  for  the  children  who  do  not 
learn  and  for  teachers  inexperienced  in 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

To  carry  this  responsibility  she  needs 
considerable  status  and  authority.  Status  is 
both  granted  and  earned.  It  is  earned  by 
evidences  of  initiative,  of  success,  and  of 
ability  to  co-operate. 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Work  of  a 
Specialist  in  Reading 

1.  T^e  Evaluation  of  Projects.  Plans 
to  measure  and  evaluate  results  should  be 
built  into  every  design  for  action.  One  of 


the  first  people  whom  the  specialist  may 
seek  out  for  her  co-operation  is  the  sta- 
tistician. There  are  a variety  of  ways  of 
evaluating  outcomes  including  the  effect 
on  other  children  in  the  classroom  of 
treatment  provided  for  retarded  readers, 
ev*  lences  of  improvement  in  teacher 
morale  and  initiative,  etc. 

2.  The  Training  of  the  Reading  Spe- 
cialist. T^e  training  the  specialist  in  read- 
ing receives  determines  to  a large  extent 
the  projects  she  will  be  capable  of  and 
interested  in  undertaking. 

There  are  evidences  that  this  training 
will  be  expanded  in  new  directions  in  the 
next  decade.  In  the  past  there  has  been 
training  in  achievement  and  aptitude  test- 
ing and  in  the  careful  analysis  of  the  test 
results.  Important  research  findings  rele- 
vant to  reading  disability  from  a number 
of  disciplines  have  been  studied.  These 
have  included  neurological  and  physio- 
logical investigations,  psychiatric,  psy- 
chologicahand  sociological  studies,  studies 
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' ^ of  speech  development,  etc. 

TTiere  appear  to  be  two  areas  in  which 
the  training  of  the  specialist  in  reading 
will  be  considerably  expanded  in  the  next 
few  years:  (1)  There  will  be  increased 
emphasis  on  investigations  in  the  cogni- 
tive development  of  normal  children  dur- 
ing the  elementary  school  years — the  years 
which  are  critical  for  learning  to  read. 
(2)  There  will  be  a closer  study  of  the 
theory  of  language  which  will  be  extend- 
ed to  include  the  new  developments  and 
research  in  the  phonological,  grammatical, 
and  semantic  components  of  language. 
This  will  provide  a broader  basis  for  the 
critical  appraisal  of  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  language. 

These  extensions  in  her  training  will 
greatly  expand  the  role  and  increase  the  ' 
responsibilities  of  the  specialist  in  read- 
ing. She  will  become  a consultant  in  estab- 
lishing new  criteria  for  the  selection,  se- 
quencing, and  evaluation  of  materials  for 
instruction.  She  will  extend  her  efforts  to 
improve  the  instruction  of  children  who 
read  well  in  addition  to  those  who  have 
experienced  difficulties. 
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4.  Developing  Teaeher 
Awareness  of  Specific 
Oral  Reading  Errors 

J.  Phil  Robinson 

An  in-service  project  was  conducted 
to  facilitate  the  developmental  in- 
crease of  teacher  awareness  of  specific  oral 
reading  errors.  A consideration  of  the 
following  items  led  us  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  oral  reading  for  the  in-service 
project:  (1)  Many  of  the  data  used  by  a 
teacher  to  e-\^luate  a primary  grade  child’s 
reading  progress  are  collected  in  oral 
reading  situations.  (2)  Teacher  assess- 
ment of  oral  reading  errors  simultaneously 
measures  two  areas;  the  child’s  oral  read- 
ing and  the  teacher’s  listening  abilities. 
(3)  Increased  teacher  knowledge  of  op- 
timally appropriate  corrective  techniques 
for  the  most  frequently  occurring  oral 
reading  errors  would  improve  the  quality 
of  their  classroom  instruction.  (4)  Many 
teachers  experienced  difficulties  in  ej^ress- 
ing  the  particular  problems  present  in  the 
reading  patterns  of  children  they  were 
placing  in  corrective  instructional  pro- 
grams. (5)  A group  of  these  teachers  re- 
quested the  reading  consultant  to  explore 
some  of  the  relationships  between  clinical 
diagnosis  and  classroom  instruction  as  an 
in-service  project. 

Phase  One: 

Developing  Training  Materials 

Four  items  were  produced  for  this  in- 
service  project: 

1.  Tape  recorded  samples  of  oral  read- 
ing errors  for  six  previously  diagnosed 
children.  (Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading 
Difficulty  and/or  Gates  Reading  Diagnos- 
tic Tests  were  used.  The  cases  selected 
were  judged  to  be  representative  proto- 
types of  reading  skill  deficiencies  and  were 
sequenced  in  order  of  their  complexity.) 

2.  A standardized  notation  system  for 
recording  oral  reading  errors. 

3.  Practice  sheets.  (These  were  copies 
of  the  paragraphs  read  by  the  six  Ail- 
dren.) 

4.  A self -scoring  key  for  each  of  the 
six  cases.  (Tliis  key  was  independently 
cross-validated  by  two  reading  specialists 
with  clinical  experience.) 


Phase  Two: 

Listening  and  Error  Noting  Sessions 

Participants  became  familiar  with  the 
content  of  the  recorded  paragraphs  and 
learned  the  error-noting  system  prior  to 
attending  these  sessions.  A tape  recorder 
with  eight  head-sets  was  used  for  all  lis- 
tening sessions.  As  each  teacher  listened 
to  the  tape,  he  or  she  noted  errors  on  a 
copy  of  the  paragraphs  being  read.  After 
listening  to  each  paragraph,  each  teacher 
compared  his  or  her  noted  errors  with  the 
key.  Teachers  were  not  asked  to  report  the 
results  of  this  comparison. 

Time  for  individual  listening  to  the 
tape  was  also  provided.  Teachers  used  this 
to  listen  to  the  tape  while  observing  the 
key  or  to  listen  again  to  sections  contain- 
ing errors  they  had  been  unable  to  hear 
or  note  during  the  first  playing  of  the 
tape. 

Phase  Three: 

Lecture-Discussion  Sessions 

Four  such  sessions  were  conducted  to 
relate  achieved  teacher  awareness  of  oral 
reading  errors  to  broader  areas  of  the 
reading  process.  'These  related  topics  were 
explored  via  lectures,  discussions,  and 
reading  from  professional  publications. 

Here  are  some  typical  topics  from  this 
base  of  the  project:  basic  principles  of 
iagnostic  reading  analysis,  remediation 
and  corrective  teaching  tedmiques,  lan- 
guage patterns  and  selected  linguistic  con- 
,cems,  comprehension  skills,  silent  read- 
ing, and  implications  for  grouping  prac- 
tices and  classroom  instruction. 

Phase  Four:  Application  of 
Achieved  Teacher  Awareness 

Most  of  the  participants  have  used  the 
notation  system  and  their  increased  aware- 
ness in  completing  an  informal  diagnosis 
of  several  children  in  their  own  class- 
rooms. One  or  two  have  attemped  the 
administration  of  a complete  diagnostic 
test  battery. 

With  the  help  of  three  teachers,  mate- 
rials are  being  prepared  by  the  reading 
consultant  to  apply  the  error-recording 
techniques  to  group  instructional  situa- 
tions. Plastic  overlays  for  recording  errors 
while  a child  reads  from  text  material  and 
group-centered  check  lists  are  in  prepara- 
tion. 
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Phase  Five: 

Outcomes  and  Splash  FRects 

1.  Summer  school  referrals  to  correc- 
tive programs  are  expected  to  be  made 
with  more  precision  by  partidpants. 

2.  Teachers  report  a greater  appreda- 
tion  for  the  work  of  reading  ciinidans  and 
are  better  able  to  integrate  diagnostic,  re- 
medial suggestions  in  their  dassroom 
teaching. 

3.  Two  participating  teachers  plan  to 
specialize  in  clinical  work.  They  are  start- 
ing their  graduate  programs  this  summer. 

4.  Several  teachers  are  using  much 
more  flexible  grouping  procedures  in  thdr 
self-contained  classrooms. 

5.  One  of  our  team-teaching  schools 
has  developed  a "Target  Teaching”  read- 
ing program.  Based  upon  principles  from 
this  m-service  project,  "Target  Teaching” 
organizes  instruction  in  a manner  that 
maximizes  staff  skills  and  combines  effi- 
dent  use  of  instructional  time  with  indi- 
vidually identified  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  children. 

6.  The  pre-service  possibilities  of  the 
training  te^iques  are  being  explored. 
Two  universities  in  our  area  are  interested 


in  developing  a similar  training  program. 

7.  Since  the  beginning  of  this  project, 
the  listening-error  notation  tapes  have 
been  tried  with  several  elementary  princi- 
pals. Plans  are  underway  to  organize  a 
similar  project  for  administrators.  Two 
goals  for  this  program  have  been  estab- 
lished: to  aid  me  principal  in  evaluating 
primary  grade  reading  observations  and  to 
increase  the  prindpal’s  insight  into  read- 
ing skill  development  in  th>^  primary 
grades. 

8.  Some  teachers  are  now  bringing 
tape  rv,corded  samples  of  children’s  oral 
reading  errors  to  conferences  regarding 
instructional  techniques  and  materials. 
Frequently,  they  have  done  an  excellent 
job  of  analysis  and  have  translated  emerg- 
ing error  patterns  into  well-defined  in- 
stractional  needs  appropriate  to  the  child. 

Planning  and  conducting  this  project 
have  been  challenging  and  interesting  ed- 
ucational experiences.  Perhaps  next  year 
we  shall  be  able  to  extract  hypotheses  for 
testing  from  this  experience  and  convert 
our  current  challenges  and  concerns  into 
a research  design  to  formally  evaluate  the 
utility  of  this  training  approach. 
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3.  The  Changing  Role:  From 
Teaching  to  Guidance 

• Vernon  L.  Simula 
University  of  Minnesota,  Duluth 

Elementary  guidance,  at  least  in  the 
formal  sense,  is  a fairly  new  idea  on 
the  educational  scene.  Because  it  is  a 
fairly  new  concept,  a concise  definition 
of  what  is  meant  oy  the  term  is  not  to  be 
found  readily.  While  guidance  programs 
do  exist  in  some  elementary  sdiool  sys- 
tems about  the  nation,  Ae  guidance 
people  themselves  in  many  states  are  still 
at  ^e  stage  of  defining  the  role  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  an  elementary  guidance 
worker.  As  a consequence,  the  definitions 
and  desaiptions  of  elementary  guidance 
which  we  have  available  to  us  are  highly 
varied.  Not  only  do  these  definitions  vary, 
but  the  proponents  of  the  various  defini- 
tions appear  to  be  quite  adamant  in  sup- 
porting their  particular  positions. 

Description  of  Elementary  Guidance 

Before  presenting  a working  definition 
of  elementary  school  guidance,  I would 
like  to  insert  a necessary  preface  at  this 
point.  I think  that  it  is  important  to  note 
at  the  onset  of  any  discussion  about  ele- 
mentary guidance  that  many,  and  perhaps 
all,  of  the  services  that  are  commonly 
attributed  to  the  elementary  guidance  pro- 
gram are  now  being  provided — at  least  in 
some  degree — by  the  classroom  teacher, 
by  the  building  principal,  and  by  other 
staff  personnel.  Hence,  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  new  or  different  services  are 
not  necessarily  being  suggested  when 
someone  proposes  that  an  elementary 
school  develop  a guidance  program. 
Instead,  the  essence  of  such  a proposal 
is  that  the  present  services  be  formalized 
in  a sense  and  that  a professionally 
trained  person  who  has  specialized  in  a 
particular  segment  of  such  school  services 
will  now  become  available  to  assist  the 
classroom  teacher  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren— or,  as  someone  has  put  it,  in 


helping  the  teacher  meet  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

So,  then,  what  is  elementary  school 
guidance?  To  ask  the  question  in  words 
that  may  secure  us  a more  direct  answer, 
we  might  ask  what  are  the  services  with 
which  this  new  educational  specialist  will 
help  the  classroom  teacher?  What  is  the 
role  of  the  elementary  school  guidance 
person  in  the  elementary  school? 

Numerous  conferences  and  colloquia 
have  been  held  to  grapple  with  this  very 
question.  There  appears  to  be  some  gen- 
eral consensus  at  least  that  the  primary 
purpose  or  objective  of  elementary  guid- 
ance is  to  help  children  deal  with,  or 
meet  with,  or  adjust  to,  the  varied  prob- 
lems which  they  meet 

The  types  of  problems  which  children 
encounter  are.  obviously,  numerous.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers  in  the  guidance 
field,  children  may  need  assistance  in 
dealing  with  personal  problems  which 
arise  from  some  physical  health  problem 
which  they  may  have,  such  as  coping 
with  an  asthmatic  condition  or  a notice- 
able visual  defect.  Other  children  may 
need  specialized  help  in  order  to  handle 
an  emotional  or  social  problem,  such  as 
coping  with  the  fear  of  being  bullied  or 
tormented  by  the  "tough  kid”  on  the 
way  to  school.  Other  children  may  need 
help  because  they  sense  that  they  are  not 
fully  accepted  as  members  of  the  neigh- 
borhood peer  group.  Some  children 
may  need  assistance  in  dealing  with 
academic  problems,  such  as  low  motiva- 
tion for  school  work  or  poor  study  habits. 
And,  as  children  approach  adolescence, 
some  guidance  authorities  note  that  some 
children  begin  to  seek  information  re- 
garding vocational  choices. 

If  these,  then,  are  the  needs  of  ele- 
mentaiy  boys  and  girls,  the  services  of  an 
elementary  school  guidance  program  are 
those  which  will  provide  iot  those  needs. 
The  services  which  are  typically  provicled 
by  an  elementary  guidance  program  in- 
clude the  following:. 

1.  Compiling  an  inventory  of  infor- 
mation about  each  student  as  he 
proceeds  from  year  to  year  through 
the  elementary  grades; 

2.  Testing  pupils  and  interpreting  test 
data  to  pupils,  teachers,  and  par- 
ents; 
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3-  Counseling  with  elementary  stu- 
dents about  such  problems  as 
grades,  adjustment  problems,  and 
motivation  for  school  work; 

4.  Providing  an  orientation  for  pupils 
as  they  enter  a new  school  building 
or  as  they  proceed  to  the  next 
higher  educational  unit,  such  as 
junior  high  school; 

5.  Providing  occupational  information 
to  students,  particularly  those  in 
grades  five  and  six;  and 

6.  Providing  open  channels  of  com- 
munication by  which  children  can 
be  referred  for  more  specialized 
help  if  needed. 

That  such  services  are  needed  there 
seems  little  question.  The  crucial  ques- 
tions, however,  deal  with  determining 
who  should  provide  these  services.  Should 
these  duties  remain  the  responsibility  of 
the  elementary  classroom  teacher.^  Or 
should  these  duties  be  reassigned  to  a 
specialist  who  is  typically  known  as  the 
elementary  guidance  person.^ 

This  question  essentially  defines  the 
crux  of  the  current  controversy  about 
elementary  school  guidance.  Persons  on 
one  side  of  the  controversy  claim  that  the 
elementary  classroom  teacher  is  the  most 
appropriate  person  to  supply  these  ser- 
vices Decause  of  her  close  contact  with 
the  students.  Others,  to  the  contrary, 
claim  that  the  classroom  teacher  cannot 
adequately  meet  all  the  needs  of  children 
because,  as  they  claim,  she  is  too  busy 
with  oher  teaching  responsibilities.  They 
add,  also,  that  the  classroom  teacher  is 
not  adequately  trained  to  supply  certain 
of  these  services,  particularly  counseling. 

Knowing  what  busy  people  elementary 
teachers  are — and  reminding  myself  of 
the  rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place 
in  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary 
curriculum  and  further  reminding  myself 
of  the  growing  complexity  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  "operation,”  I will  grant 
that  the  promise  of  supplementary  help 
for  the  classroom  teacher  is  indeed 
inviting. 

I think  that  much  can  be  done  to  assist 
the  classroom  teacher  with  compiling 
information  on  cumulative  folders,  with 
conducting  testing  programs,  with  orient- 
ing students  to  new  schools,  and  with 


making  referrals  to  specialized  agencies. 
Relieved  of  these  types  of  duties,  the 
classroom  teacher  can  then  devote  greater 
time  and  effort  to  her  primary  responsi- 
bility— the  elementary  child  and  his  learn- 
ing experiences. 

The  Role  of  Counseling 

I have  purposely  withheld  comment 
about  the  counseling  phase  of  the  pro- 
posed guidance  services.  The  guidance 
people,  you  will  recall,  hold  that  the 
typical  elementary  classroom  teacher  does 
not  have  sufficient  time  to  do  adequate 
counseling,  and  they  further  claim  that 
the  elementary  teacher  is  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  the  skills  of  counseling.  There- 
fore, they  assert  that  a trained  specialist 
is  needed. 

If  we  describe  counseling  at  this  level 
as  being  limited  to  helping  boys  and 
girls  primarily  with  adjustment  and  moti- 
vational problems,  I would  urge  that 
such  a responsibility  remain  the  central 
function  of  the  classroom  teacher.  The 
classroom  teacher  must  find  the  time  to 
help  children  with  these  types  of  emo- 
tional, social,  and  academic  problems  if 
she  is  going  to  fulfill  her  professional 
role  within  the  classroom.  Moreover,  we 
as  elementary  teachers,  I think,  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  we  are  in  fact 
limited  by  our  sophistication  ^bout  ad- 
justment processes  and  counseling  tech- 
niques. These  circumstances,  however, 
need  not  obviate  our  attempts  to  seek 
more  adequate  skills.  To  the  contrary,  we 
should  strive  to  seek  a greater  under- 
standing of  the  personality  dynamics  of 
children  and  to  seek  more  refined  skills 
in  working  with  children’s  problems. 

My  position-  is  based  upon  several 
assumptions.  First,  I assume  that  the 
classroom  teacher  is  a very  real  person  in 
the  eyes  of  the  child  and  that  she  is  one 
of  the  "significant  others"  in  the  inter- 
personal environment  of  the  child.  As  a 
consequence,  a person  in  such  a relation- 
. ship  with  the  child  would  be  able  to 
work  more  effectively  with  the  child  than 
would  someone  who  meets  the  child  only 
intermittently  during  appointments. 

Second,  I also  assume  that  the  process 
of  helping  someone  with  adjustment 
problems  can  better  be  done  within  the 
real-life,  day-to-day  classroom  situation 
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than  within  an  artificial  segment  of  life 
where  the  child  is  removed  from  the 
classroom  and  sent  to  an  office  down  the 
hall  for  an  appointment. 

Third,  I also  assume  that,  ideally,  it  is 
better  to  help  children  with  their  prob- 
lems when  the  problems  first  arise — to 
deal  with  the  problems  in  a preventive 
fashion  within  the  actual  context  of  the 
classroom  rather  than  to  wait  until  a 
referral  can  be  made  to  a guidance 
counselor. 

What  I am  saying  in  all  three  of  my 
assumptions  is  that  counseling  with  ele- 
mentary children  should  not  be  the  sole 
province  of  the  guidance  specialist.  To 
the  contrary,  any  elementary  teacher  who 
is  doing  her  job  professionally  and  con- 
scientiously is  unavoidably  involved  in 
the  counseling-type  role-  with  children. 
When  a classroom  teacher  works  dili- 
gently to  establish  a.secure  personal  rela- 
tionship with  each  child  so  that  the  child 
will  not  have  airxieties  about  the  learning 
situation,  this  teacher  is  providing  for 
the  emotional  needs  of  that  child.  When 


the  classroom  teacher  spends  a few  min- 
utes talking  privately  with  a child  about 
his  problem  of  getting  along  with  his 
classmates,  this,  in  my  estimation,  is  vital 
counseling. 

The  teacher  of  reading,  particularly  the 
primary  teacher  and  the  remedial  reading 
teacher,  needs  to  be  particularly  sensitive 
to  the  psychological  needs  of  children. 
They  need  to  be  skilled  as  well  in  dealing 
with  those  problems  which  may  interfere 
with  the  child’s  process  of  learning  how 
to  read. 

Even  though  simplementary  guidance 
services  are  provided  at  the  elementary 
level,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  classroom  teacher  is 
unavoidably  in  an  intricate,  and  often 
delicate,  psychological  relationship  with 
each  and  every  child.  As  a consequence, 
the  classroom  teacher  cannot  avoid  the 
counseling  type  of  relationship.  Hence,  it 
seems  important  that  the  elementary 
classroom  teacher  perceive  her  role  as  a 
changing  one,  at  least  in  part,  from 
teaching  to  guidance. 
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1.  In-Service  Planning:  A 
.Necessary  Adjunct  to  an 
On-Going  Reading 
Program 

Margaret  Sloan 
Rochester  Public  Schools  (Minnesota) 

WITH  THE  CURRENT  information  ex- 
plosion, the  age  of  experts  and 
specialists,  and  the  ever-present  pressures 
to  revitalize  the  reading  curriculum,  in- 
\ service  programs  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
! vide  the  major  avenues  by  which  inno- 
I vative-research-techniques^are^elayed  to 
I the,  classroom  teacher  Jor  immediate  im- 
j plementation.  This  on-the-job  training, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  measure,  can 
help  break  the  traditional  time  lag  be- 
tween research  and  practice. 

Some  school  systems  now  have  rather 
refined  in-service  programs  while  others 
are  just  beginning  to  recognize  this  medi- 
um as  an  effective  means  of  communicat- 
ing information  and  cooperatively  study- 
ing problems, 
j In-service  programs  vary  considerably 
I from  school  system  to  school  system, 
I from  state  to  state,  and  from  region  to 
region,  and  it  is  good  that  they  do.  If 
such  programs  are  to  be  effective,  they 


must  be  designed  to  suit  local  needs — 
that  is,  every  school  system  needs  its  own 
brand;  a ready-made  program  won’t  do. 
This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  that 
there  has  been  so  little  written  on  the 
practical  aspects  of  in-service. 

Some  may  question  the  need  for  in-  , 
service  programs  with  arguments  such  as 
the  following:  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
continue  to  train  teasers  who  have  grad- 
uated from  accredited  colleges  and  are 
certified  to  teach  in  a particular  area? 
What  is  there  to  tell  teachers  who  have 
spent  a large  portion  of  their  lifetime 
teaching  at  a particular  grade  level? 
Aren’t  they  the  experts? 

First,  let  us  consider  the  demands  to- 
day.  Yesterday’s  -skills  are  no  longer  good 
enough.  There  are  so  many  areas  of  spe- 
cialization that  an  elementary  teacher  can- 
not be  an  expert  in  all  facets  of  his  work. 

He  is  asked  to  determine  the  needs  of 
each  child,  to  program  a particular  type 
of  instruction  based  upon  these  needs, 
and  to  know'  when  to  call  for  outside 
help — even  to  know  what  outside  help 
is  available.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers 
continue  to  learn  after  they  graduate  from 
college. 

Second,  teachers  need  an  opportunity  — 
to  examine  new  materials,  new  methods, 
and  new  techniques  in  order  to  update 
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their  own  teaching  abilities.  Too,  if  a 
school  system  is  to  maintain  continuity 
between  grade  levels  and  subject  areas, 
teachers  must  plan  together  to  avoid  un- 
due repetition  and  serious  omissions  in 
the  child’s  educational  development. 
Some  graduates  begin  to  teach  with  no 
more  training  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
than  a general  language  arts  course. 
Others  have  had  a course  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  but,  when  questioned,  quickly 
admit  that  little  time  was  spent  on  read- 
ing beyond  the  primary  grades.  'These 
deficiencies  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the 
local  school  systems  if  the  reading  pro- 
gram is  to  function  adequately.  In-service 
programs  can  help  fill  many  of  the  gaps 
and  help  solve  many  of  the  problems. 

Effective  in-service  programs  arise  from 
need.  'The  needs  are  varied  and  programs 
designed  to  cope  with  these  needs  are 
likewise  varied.  Some  are  systemwide  in 
structure,  such  as  writing  a reading  cur- 
riculimi;'  some  are  limited  to  a particular 
grade-level,  such  as  developing  readiness 
activities  for  the  kindergarten;  some  are 
limited  to  a school,  such  as  the  staflf 
studying  the  needs  of  disabled  readers; 
some  to  a group  of  teachers  who  are  try- 
ing a new  basal  series,  or  to  administrators 
who  are  initiating  a remedial  reading 
program,  or  to  subject  area  teachers  who 
are  learning  to  apply  the  reading  skills 
pertinent  to  their  grade  level  and  subject 
area.  Since  the  effectiveness  of  any  in- 
service  program  is  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  classroom  instruction  has 
improved,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  program  early 
and  to  plan  some  type  of  on-going  eval- 
uation whether  these  evaluative  tech- 
niques be  formal  or  informal  in  design. 
Broadly  stated,  activities  which  center 
around  teacher  education  on  the  job  can 
be  considered  as  in-service  activities.  Pre- 
school workshops,  grade-level  meetings, 
twelve-month  plans  of  employment,  com- 
mittee work,  conferences,  faculty  meet- 
ings, extension  courses,  and  certain  spe- 
cial activities  are  examples  of  such  train- 
ing programs. 

\S^en  are  in-service  programs  held 
and  who  assumes  responsibility  for  them? 
There  is  no  consistent  answer  to  this. 
However,  there  is  a growing  tendency  for 
various  school  systems  to  include  in- 


service work  within  the  school  day  or  the 
teacher’s  contract  rather  than  asking 
teachers  always  to  devote  Saturdays  and 
after-school  time  to  large  projects.  Some- 
times substitutes  are  hired  to  release 
teachers  for  this  work;  sometimes  a 
month  or  so  during  the  summer  is  de- 
voted to  in-service  work,  especially  when 
developing  a curriculum;  sometimes  extra 
pay  is  given  for  a particular  job;  and 
sometimes  school  board  credit  is  given  in 
lieu  of  taking  prescribed  courses  on  col- 
lege campuses  to  meet  local  requirements. . 
However,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  will  ever 
come  a time  when  all  in-service  work  can 
be  done  on  school  time  or  with  school 
funds.  But  this  trend  certainly  adds  status 
to  the  programs  in  the  teachers’  eyes. 

Who  directs  the  in-service  classes?/ 
Someone  needs  to  pull  the  various  activi- 
ties together  into  some  kind  of  a school^^ 
wide  program  if  anything  of  value  is  to 
result  from  these  joint  efforts.  In  many 
systems,  the  superintendent,  the  elemen- 
tary director,  or  a particular  principal  may 
organize  and  conduct  these  programs  if 
there  is  no  reading  consultant.  If  there  is 
a reading  consultant  on  the  staff,  how- 
ever, he  can  expect  to  devote  a large  por- 
tion of  his  time  to  in-service  programs  of 
some  type.  Sometimes  he  will  conduct 
these  directly  and  at  other  times  certain 
staff  members  will  assume  the  responsi- 
bility. For  example,  experienced  teachers 
on  the  staff  can  help  new  teachers  adjust 
to  a new  teaching  assignment,  demon- 
strate certain  techniques,  or  explain  new 
materials.  At  times,  the  considtant  will 
want  to  enlist  outside  consultant  services 
from  a university  or  another  school  sys- 
tem, or  engage  a noted  speaker  to  address 
a group  on  a particular  topic.  'There  is 
always  a need  for  some  type  of  program 
due  to  the  problem  of  the  ever-oianging 
faculty,  the  developmental  nature  of 
reading,  and  the  many  factors  which  in- 
fluence learning.  ^ , 

A wise  consultant  or  person  responsi- 
ble for  in-service  programs  sometimes 
leads,  sometimes  helps,  sometimes  insti-j 
gates  change,  sometimes  delegates  respond 
sibilities,  but  always  observes  and  evalu- 
ates. He  makes  a constant  effort  to  know 
what  is  going  on,  what  problems  exist, 
and  what  new  and  varied  approaches  to 
the  problems  could  be  planned. 
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The  Situation  in  Rochester 

Thirteen  elementary  schools,  two  jun- 
ior high,  and  two  senior  high  schools 
serve  a total  student  enrollment  of  over 
10,500  students  with  a staff  of  over  550. 
All  in-service  programs  are  planned  in 
cooperation  with  the  assistant  superinten- 
dent in  charge  of  instruction.  In  1946, 
the  eleven-month  school  year  was  ini- 
tiated. Presently  about  42  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  work  die  extra  month.  They  may 
apply  to  teach  summer  school,  work  in 
curriculum  workshops,  attend  summer 
school,  travel,  or  work  on  individual 
assignments.  There  are  also  pre-school 
workshops  of  at  least  one  week  for  all 
teachers — longer  for  new  teachers — and 
occasionally  other  days  are  provided  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

Remedial  Reading  Activities 

Four  years  ago  a reading  consultant 
joined  the  staff.  That  year  it  was  decided 
to  initiate  a remedial  reading  program 
the  following  term.  Since  there  were  no 
trained  teachers  available  and  Minnesota, 
at  that  time,  did  not  have  certification 
requirements  in  effect  for  reading  teach- 
ers, it  was  decided  to  select  two  teachers 
from  the  staff  and  devote  a summer  ses- 
sion to  training  them  in  remedial  tech- 
niques. The  consultant  tested  students 
and  selected  36  cases  from  grades  4-6  to 
rarticipate  in  this  training  program.  Stu- 
dents with  varying  types  of  disabilities 
and  varying  degrees  of  retardation  were 
selected.  These  students  were  grouped 
according  to  reading  level  and  type  of 
disability  and  assigned  to  classes  of  no 
more  than  six  students.  Each  teacher 
taught  three  of  these  classes  daily  under 
supervision  for  the  four  week  period.  An 
additional  hour  each  day  was  spent  study- 
ing various  remedial  techniques,  learning 
to  administer  and  interpret  individual 
diagnostic  tests,  and  learning  to  diagnose 
and  to  program  instraction  according  to 
students’  needs.  Detailed  lesson  plans 
were  kept  and  once  a week  these  were 
discussed  in  detail  with  the  supervisor. 
At  the  close  of  the  summer  session,  each 
trainee  was  assigned 'to  two  reading  cen- 
ters for  the  following  school  year,  spend- 
ing one-half  day  in  each.  He  was  given 
the  responsibility  of  checking  referrals, 
organizing  classes,  and  instructing  a max- 
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imum  of  seven  classes  (42  students) 
daily.  Since  then,  the  staff  has  doubled. 
Four  teachers  now  spend  the  day  in  each 
of  the  four  centers.  The  students  from 
the  area  schools  come  to  their  respective 
centers  for  special  reading  instruction.  All 
four  teachers  have  now  met  state  certifi- 
cation requirements  and,  in  turn,  are 
sharing  tlieir  information  and  training 
with  ffieir  fellow  teachers.  Last  summer, 
for  example,  each  reading  teacher  worked 
with  other  summer  school  teachers  as- 
signed to  teach  reading  for  the  summer 
program.  They  planned  and  conducted 
weekly  seminars,  visitations  to  remedial 
classes,  and  special  programs  aimed  at 
helping  classroom  teachers  have  a better 
understanding  of  reading  problems  and 
remedial  techniques.  During  the  school 
year,  the  visitation  program  was  contin- 
ued. Each  classroom  teacher  who  had  a 
student  enrolled  in  the  reading  center 
was  encouraged  to  visit  at  least  once  in 
the  fall  and  once  again  in  the  spring  in 
order  to  see  the  student  in  the  small 
group,  success-centered  environment  and 
to  observe  certain  remedial  techniques 
used  with  certain  disab'*’  '•ies. 

During  this  time,  the  reading  consult- 
ant met  with  the  elementary  principals 
several  times  to  discuss  the  remedial  pro- 
gram, its  procedures  and  objectives,  and 
to  discuss  problems  and  offer  suggestions 
concerning  ways  they  might  help  their 
classroom  teachers  implement  what  the 
children  were  learning  from  this  special- 
ized instruction.  'The  approach  to  train- 
ing remedial  teachers  and  relating  this 
specialized  instruction  to  the  rest  of  the 
staff  has  worked  out  remarkably  well. 
Classroom  teachers  are  better  able  to 
adjust  instruction  in  the  classroom,  and 
the  students  have  a more  positive  ap- 
proach to  improving  their  reading  ability. 

Curriculum  Building  Activities 

Four  years  ago,  developmental  reading 
was  added  to  the  curriculum  for  all  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grade  students  in  the 
junior  high  schools.  Teachers  were  hired; 
materials  were  selected;  and  instruction 
began.  Since  it  was  decided  to  use  multi- 
ple materials  rather  than  a single  text- 
book, a need  to  have  some 'sort  of  cur- 
riculum guide  became  urgent.  An  in- 
service  class  for  this  purpose  was  set  up. 
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Seven  teachers  met  two  hours  weekly  for 
six  weeks  with  the  consultant  and  devel- 
oped an  outline  guide  to  follow  until  a 
summer  session  could  be  used  to  write  a 
more  complete  curriculum  g^ide.  These 
seven  teasers  v/cre  granted  Board  of 
Education  credit  for  their  curriculum 
work.  (A  teacher  in  the  Rochester  school 
system  must  earn  up  to  six  quarter  hours 
each  five  year  period  in  order  to  satisfy 
local  requirements.  The  credit  earned 
from  local  in-service  courses  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  college  aedit.)  Since  that 
time,  several  of  the  citywide  departmental 
meetings  each  year  are  devoted  to  cur- 
riculum topics.  At  all  times,  the  depart- 
ment chairmen  in  each  building  are  avail- 
able to  assist  teachers  in  interpreting  the 
program  for  classroom  use. 

A Vertical  Reading  Committee  repre- 
senting each  building  and  grade  level 
(K-12)  was  organized  to  study  current 
problems  and  to  serve  as  a direct  means 
of  communicating  reading  problems  and 
information  to  and  from  the  rest  of  the 
staff.  As  a result  of  this  committee's 
work,  it  was  decided  to  develop  a read- 
ing guide  for  grades  one  through  six 
starting  the  first  available  summer  session. 
Twenty-three  teachers  and  administrators 
initiated  this  project  last  summer  and 
will  continue  their  work  this  coming 
summer  session.  In  order  to  provide  this 
committee  with  first-hand  information 
when  they  are  ready  to  select  the  material 
to  be  used  as  the  main  resource,  ejmeri- 
enced  teachers  are  now  using  six  of  the 
leading  basal  series  in  several  classrooms 
in  various  parts  of  the  city.  After  the 
curriculum  guide  is  written,  plans  include 
adding  helping  teachers  on  the  staff  to 
help  classroom  teachers  implement  the 
new  curriculum  and  improve  teaching 
techniques. 

Teacher  Trdning 

The  reading  consultant  conducted  a 
basic  reading  course  for  elementary 
teachers  two  years  ago.  Recommended 
procedures  for  developing  oral  and  silent 
reading  skills,  for  developing  various 
word  analysis  skills,  and  special  diagnostic 
and  remedial  tediniques  suitable  for  class- 
room use  were  presented.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation credit  was  granted  for  this  work. 

Several  closed  circuit  TV  and  lecture 
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type  extension  courses  in  reading  from 
the  area  colleges  have  been  offered  in 
addition  to  the  local  in-service  courses, 
G)llege  credit  is  granted  for  this  work. 

Workshops 

A pre-school  workshop  is  scheduled 
each  fall  for  newly  employed  teachers.  A. 
period  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  orienta- 
tion activities  in  reading.  Last  fall,  a 
separate  workshop  was  conducted  by  and 
for  the  reading  and  special  education 
departments  during  these  pre-school  ac- 
tivities. Specialists  from  the  Mayo  Clinic, 
other  community  services,  and  from  the 
public  school  staff  participated  by  dis- 
cussing the  roles  of  the  psychologist,  the 
neurologist,  the  social  worker,  and  the 
school  nurse  and  by  indicating  how  other 
special  teachers  can  contribute  to  a well- 
cfeveloped  educational  program.  This 
project  informed  and  promoted  a better 
understanding  among  me  various  special 
areas. 

In  the  fall  each  secondary  school  de- 
partment will  be  allowed  to  use  up  to  two 
days  of  the  pre-school  workshop  time  to 
organize  and  conduct  its  own  workshop 
within  its  particular  subject  area  for  the 
purpose  or  updating  instraction.  In  the 
elementary  department,  plans  are  being 
made  for  consultants  from  some  of  the 
publishing  companies  to  meet  with 
groups  of  teachers  who  will  be  using  the 
new  basal  materials  on  a trial  basis. 

Present  plans  include  launching  a de- 
velopmental reading  lab  program  when 
the  new  high  school  opens  in  the  fall. 
Since  this  is  a new  experience  for  Roch- 
ester, an  outside  consultant  who  has  had 
experience  in  this  type  of  work  will  be 
invited  to  explain  this  type  of  program 
to  the  secondary  school  staff  and  to  dis- 
cuss what  opportunities  a developmental 
reading  lab  can  be  expected  to  provide 
for  high  school  students. 

Improving  Instruction 

While  the  Rochester  consultant  was 
visiting  elementary  reading  classes,  it  was 
noted  that  some  of  the  same  instractional 
problems  kept  appearing  again  and  again. 
The  teachers  were  asked  if  they  would 
like  a series  of  voluntary  meetings  deal- 
ing with  four  of  the  problem  areas  ap- 
pearing most  frequently.  Many  of  the 


‘teachers  replied  affirmatively  so  these 
meetings  will  be  scheduled  at  the  earliest 

°^?L^^fesional  library  is  maintained 
for  the  use  of  the  staff.  Book  displays 
have  been  organized  so  that  teachers  can 
examine  library  books  first-h^d  before 
suggesting  titles  to  be  ordered.  Idea  ex- 
changes have  ^en  held  to  share  tech- 
niques teachers  have  found  effective  in 
meeting  a particular  problem  or  teaching 
a particular  skill.  Bulletins  and  newslet- 
ters have  also  been  used  as  needed. 

Group  meetings  are  held  frequently. 
These  range  from  a grade  level  arrange- 
ment to  discuss  a problem  concerned  with 
curriculum  to  a building  or  smaller  group 
arrangement  to  discuss  problems  pecuhar 
to  the  building. 

The  city  reading  teachers  have  their 
own  reading  organization  in  addition  to 
belonging  to  their  area,  state,  and  inter- 
national reading  associations.  This  city 
reading  organization  is  designed  to  mert  , 
certain  social  and  professional  needs.  At 
the  last  meeting,  for  example,  the  discus- 
sion centered  around  the  type  and  amount 
of  confidential  information  which  should 
be  released  from  the  reading  files  and  to 
whom.  'There  are  the  usual  committee 
meetings,  staff  meetings,  meetings  to  . 
demonstrate  materials,  or  individual  con-  ; 
ferences  when  one  of  these  approa<ffies  i 
appears  the  best  v/ay  to  handle  a situation. 

.The  foregoing  list  of  activities  in 
Rnrhester  is  bv  no  means  exhaustive  nor 


for  all  to  follow.  Perhaps  your  commu-  i 
nity  has  other  needs.  Whatever  means 
•you  may  choose  to  improve  reading  in- 
struction in  your  school  system,  in-service 
programs  are  bound  to  be  your  most 
effective  medium.  Today,  an  on-going 
reading  program  maintains  a varied  and 
purposeful  program  of  in-service  training. 
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2.  In-Service  Education  as  a 
Continuing  Need 

Margaret  V.  Sucsy 

The  Need  for  Training 

Today,  with  the  demand  for  teachers 
so  much  greater  than  the  supply,  some 
teachers  are  entering  their  first  classrooms 
with  little  or  no  training  in  the  teaching 
of  reading.  What  may  be  happening  is 
: that,  thrown  on  their  own,  some  of  our 
beginning  teachers  are  trying  to  teach 
I reading  as  they  themselves  were  taught. 
Yet,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  remember 
how  they  were  taught  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and,  if  they  could  remember  ac- 
curately and  with  the  mature  insight  of 
adulthood,  would  we  want  them  to  teach 
i as  they  were  taught? 

Through  a questionnaire  study  con- 
ducted of  many  candidates  applying  for 
teaching  positions,  as  well  as  of  many 
hired  within  the  past  two  years,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  made: 

1.  Many  teachers  are  not  required  to  take 
any  courses  in  the  teaching  of  read- 


ing during  their  undergraduate  studies. 

2.  Many  teachers  had  a course  in  reading 
which  was  combined  with  language 
arts. 

3.  Several  had  general  methods  courses 
which  encompassed  music,  mathemat- 
ics, and  science,  in  addition  to  the 
reading  and  language  arts.  In  these, 
only  one  or  perhaps  two  class  periods 
were  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing per  se. 

4.  Teamers  who  were  required  to  take  a 
course  in  the  teaching  of  reading  re- 
ported that  the  greatest  emphasis  was 
on  one  of  the  following:  children’s 
literature,  choral  reading,  setting  up 
of  an  individualized  reading  program, 
phonics,  word  recognition,  reading 
readiness,  factors  that  hinder  reading 
ability  and  standards  for  good  ord 
reading. 

Questioimaire — Survey* 

To  what  extent  was  theoretical  infor- 
mation and  practice  teaching  integrated? 
The  replies  ranged  from  **not  very  much" 
to  "none." 

How  many  months  of  practice  teaching 
were  required?  The  replies  ranged  from 
“none”  through  "six  weeks,  ten  weeks, 
three  months,  four  months.” 

Did  your  college  instructor  in  reading 
observe  you  teach  reading?  The  replies 
ranged  from  "no”  to  "once,”  "twice”  and 
one  teacher  had  the  good  fortune  of  be- 
ing observed  three  times. 

The  results  of  this  questionnaire  indi- 
cate that  inadequate  training  of  teachers 
appears  to  stem  from  one  or  more  of  the 
following  inadequacies: 

1.  Sometimes  colleges  do  not  require  a 
foundations  course  in  the  teaching  of 
reading. 

2.  Courses  offered  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  often  are  poorly  taught  and 
sketchy  in  content. 

3.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading  are 
often  combined  with  language  arts, 
mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
and  music. 

4.  Practice  teaching  was  often  inadequate 
because  it  was  not  integrated  with 
theory. 

•Austin,  Mary  C.  The  Torch  Lighters,  Tomorrow's 
Teacher  of  Reading.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1961, 
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5.  Some  critic  teachers  were  aot  master 
teachers  with  recent  courses  la  the 
latest  trends  and  thinkings  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

6.  Little  or  no  cooperation  between 
teacher  training  institutions  and  pub- 
lic schools  used  for  student  teaching. 

Recommendations 

1.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
should  be  offered  as  separate  courses  and 
not  integrated  with  other  subject  matter. 

It  is  impossible  to  offer  a foundations 
course  in  reading  and  include  mathemat- 
ics, social  studies  and  language  arts,  and 
do  justice  to  all. 

2.  Every  student  teacher  should  be  re- 
quired to  complete  a course  of  at  least  six 
semester  hours  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 

3.  In-service  courses  in  reading  should 
be  offered  to  all  beginning  teachers  in 
order  to  better  acquaint  them  with  meth- 
ods, materials,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
district  of  their  employ. 

4.  Professors  of  Education,  administra- 
tors, practice  teachers  and  students  must 
realize  the  importance  of  close  coopera- 
tion, otherwise  little  can  be  accomplished 
to  improve  the  preparation  of  teaoiers. 

5.  Teaching  Centers  or  laboratory 
schools  should  be  set  up  in  the  public 
schools  to  serve  as  practice  schools. 

6.  More  and  better  supervision  for 
. teachers, 

7.  Demonstration  reading  lessons  by 
the  reading  supervisor  or  reading  director. 

8.  In-service  training  for  administra- 
tors, supervisors,  practice  teachers  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  ^ 
and  be  in  a more  capable  position  to  help 
their  teadiers. 

In  conclusion,  may  I state  that  it  is  my 
firm  belief  that,  as  I|arrison  and'Gowin^ 
assert  in  The  Elementary  Teacher  in  Ac- 
tion, “The  quality  of  actual  performance 
is  directly  related  to  the  quality  of  prep- 
aration.” I would  carry  this  one  step  fur- 
ther; this  preparation  is  a continuous  proc- 
ess, an  ongoing  one,  in  which  the  teacher 
is  always  learning.  It  is  wise  and  farseeing 
administration  that  provides  for  in-service 
workshops  to  supply  the  sources  of  knowl- 
edge and  learning  for  which  teachers,  by 
their  very  definition,  must  hunger. 

^Harrison,  Raymond,  and  Lawrence  E.  Gov;in. 

The  Elementary  Teacher  in  Action.  San  Francisco: 
Wadswortfi  PubUshing:  Company,  Inc.,  I960. 
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2.  Teamed  Together—  • 
Teacher  and  Specialist 

Margaret  Swanberg 
Duluth,  Minnesota  Public  Schools 

The  Red  Queen  in  “Through  the 
Looking  Glass”  told  Alice,  “Here  it 
takes  all  the  running  you  can  do  to  keep 
in  the  same  place.  If  you  want  to  get 
somewhere  else  you  must  run  twice  as 
fast.” 

The  primary  teacher  of  today  faces  this 
same  ailenuna.  In  our  present  society’s 
quest  for  excellence,  competence  in  read- 
ing remains  the  symbol  of  education.  No 
longer  is  reading  “up  to  grade,”  consid- 
ered enough;  and  “minimum  essentials” 
are  not  in  keeping  with  our  expectations 
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of  all  children  growing  into  avid,  think- 
ing readers. 

To  the  primary  teacher  it  appears  that 
the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  her.  She  is 
charged  with  mediocrity,  with  underesti- 
mating the  reading  potential  of  the  young 
child,  with  using  out-dated  teaching 
methods,  with  gearing  all  her  teaching 
efforts  to  the  average  child,  disregarding 
the  slow  learner  and  the  diild  with  ex- 
ceptional abilities.  She  is  accused  of  teach- 
ing “the  group”  and  not  the  individual. 
She  is  bombarded  on  all  sides  with  new 
innovations,  new  methods,  new  types  of 
materials  which  she  has  little  time  to  in- 
vestigate or  evaluate.  She  is  told  that  the 
dropout  problem  begins  in  her  room,  and 
that  she  must  change  methods  and  ma- 
terials to  teach  the  culturally  deprived  to 
read.  This  teacher  wants  help,  and  she 
wants  it  now.  She  wants  guidance  and 
leadership  in  improving  and  updating  her 
methods  and  her  materials;  she  wants  to 
sit  down  with  someone  and  talk  about 
Tommy  and  Peggy  and  their  problems  in 
learning  to  read.  Administrators  have  the 
responsibility  of  giving  her  this  help. 

For  many  years  a mge  percentage  of 
elementary  schools  have  had  specialists  on 
their  faculties  in  art,  music,  and  physical 
education.  With  the  orbitting  of  the  first 
Sputnik,  science  specialists — more  recently 
modern  mathematics  specialists  — have 
been  added  to  some  elementarv  faculties. 
Perhaps  the  old  adage  that  “the  squeaky 
wheel  gets  greased”  has  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  these  particular  specialists. 
By  the  same  token,  with  worldwide  con- 
cern for  better  reading  ability,  the  read- 
ing specialists  should  now  be  found  as  a 
part  of  every  faculty. 

One  of  the  more  promising  of  the  in- 
novations in  elementary  education  is  that 
of  team  teaching.  There  are  as  many  defi- 
nitions of  team  teaching  as  there  are  edu- 
cational reform  experiments.  Webster 
gives  us  the  definition  of  a team  as  “two 
or  more  pulling  together.”  Perhaps  this 
definition  can  help  in  answering  the  plea 
of  the  primary  teacher:  teaming  with  a 
reading  specialist. 

Who  is  the  Reading  Specialist? 

To  be  successful  in  this  team  effort,  the 
reading  specialist  must  be  an  expert  in 
many  fields.  She  should  have  had  success- 


ful teaching  experience  at  the  primary 
level,  not  only  because  this  experience  will 
help  her  to  understand  the  problems,  but 
because  it  vdli  gi'.  c the  teacher  more  con- 
fidence in  her  as  a specialist.  The  two 
have  these  basic  things  in  common:  they 
have  tried  in  practicil  ways  to  teach  chil- 
dren in  the  classroom  to  read  and  they 
know  how  to  cope  with  children  as  well 
as  with  teaching  reading. 

'The  specialist  knows  the  educational 
concept  of  “accepting  pupils  where  they 
are”  and  has  the  ability  to  apply  this  to 
teachers both  the  bright-eyed  begin- 

ner with  all  her  eagerness  and  theory,  and 
the  oldster  with  the  “I  dare  you  to  show 
me  a better  way”  gleam  in  her  eye. 

'The  specialist  is  well-prepared  as  an  ex- 
pert in  the  field  of  reading.  She  should 
have  specialization  at  the  graduation  level 
in  reading  and  the  diagnosis  of  reading 
disabilities.  She  must  be  well  versed  in 
mental  hygiene,  child  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  patterns  of  learning. 

The  specialist  must  know  the  answers 
to  the  question  “What’s  new?”  and  be 
able  to  evaluate  those  answers.  She  should 
be  well  acquainted  with  recent  research 
and  experimental  studies  in  reading,  with 
new  teaching  methods  and  techniques, 
and  with  the  vast  variety  of  new  read- 
ing and  teaching  materials,  if  she  is  to  be 
successful  in  her  advisory  role. 

How  Will  She  Help? 

Let’s  consider  the  beginning  teacher  and 
her  problems.  She  will  need  a “model” 
to  serve  as  a pattern  for  her  teaching.  In 
all  other  professions  it  is  the  “top  man” 
or  the  specialist  who  serves  as  the  model, 
who  takes  on  the  most  serious  case  to 
demonstrate  for  the  interns  in  the  profes- 
sion. So  it  should  be  in  teaching.  By  tak- 
ing over  the  class,  by  demonstrating  dif- 
ferent effective  ways  she  can  provide  the 
beginning  teacher  with  the  correct  model. 
The  beginner  often  has  trouble  with  or- 
ganization and  making  full  use  of  time. 
Here  the  specialist  can  offer  alternate  or- 
ganizational plans,  and  she  can  suggest 
time  saving  devices. 

. As  she  works  together  with  teachers, 
the  specialist  may  suggest  s,  new  type  of 
reading  program  for  a certain  child  or  a 

S.  Reading  problems  can  often  be 
id  by  more  appropriate  materials  or 
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by  a change  of  pace,  and  the  specialist  will 
be  alert  to  these. 

The  kindergarten  teacher,  especially, 
has  a great  need  for  help  from  the  read- 
ing specialist.  The  hue  and  cry  today  is 
"teach  them  more  and  teach  it  sooner,” 
and  many  adults  express  the  feeling  that 
formal  reading  of  symbols  should  begin 
in  the  kindergarten.  There  are  others  who 
say,  "Yes,  we  can  teach  them  to  read,  but 
should  we.^  What  about  the  in-put  before 
we  try  to  get  out-put.^”  The  kindergarten 
teacher  is  caught  in  this  squeeze.  The 
specialist  can  help  her  evaluate  her  group 
and  plan  a program  that  is  best  for  that 
group. 

The  Team-Teacher  and  Specialist 

Working  together  as  a team,  the  teach- 
er and  specialist  can  accomplish  a great 
deal.  The  specialist  can  teach  demonstra- 
tions, can  aid  in  selection  and  use  of  ma- 
terials, can  diagnose  a pupil’s  performance 
as  well  as  that  of  an  entire  class,  can  pro- 
vide intensive  analysis  of  children  with 
severe  reading  disabilities,  and  can  deter- 
mine the  reading  needs  of  gifted  children. 

The  specialist  can  obtain  the  coopera- 


tion of  other  services  v/hen  necessary — 
the  psychologist,  the  school  nurse,  the 
social  worker,  the  corrective  speech  teach- 
er, and  the  school  librarian;  She  can  cor- 
relate the  group’s  findings  and  with  this 
background  of  information  work  with  the 
teacher  to  overcome  a child’s  specific  dif- 
ficulties. We  do  not  infer  that  a teacher 
could  not  or  would  not  obtain  these  serv- 
ices; she  just  does  not  have  the  time  to 
do  it. 

The  specialist  can  aid  in  interpreting 
research  and  test  data,  can  assist  in  or- 
ganizing a class  for  better  reading,  or  can 
help  move  into  a primary  unit  or  individ- 
ualized reading  as  the  child’s  progress  de- 
mands. She  should  see  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reading  skills  is  structured 
and  developmental  from  level  to  level  for 
each  child. 

As  we  face  this  challenge  of  the  future 
of  our  great  society,  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  improving  reading  ability  rests 
on  the  shoulcfers  of  the  primary  teacher. 
But  by  team-planning,  team-effort  — 
teacher  and  specialist  pulling  together — 
we  can  move  forward  and  "do  as  well  as 
we  know  how  to  do.” 
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3.  IIs!r9  i«$«il-Mafenals  ^ 
Effectively 

I,  E.  Aaron 

The  contribution  of  basal  readers  to 
the  teaching  of  the  fundamental  read- 
ing skills  depends  upon  how  eflFectively 
the  teacher  uses  these  materials.  Much  of 
the  argument  again.st  basal  readers  can  be 
traced  to  their  poor  use.  Books  in  and  of 
themselves  will  never  teach  a child  to 
read  effectively.  Teachers  utilizing  a basal 
reader  approach  in  reading  instruction 
are  obligated  to  capitalize  to  the  fullest 
I extent  upon  these  instructional  aids. 

The  teaxher  in  the  elementary  grades 
I who  knows  well  the  many  comprehension 
and  word  attack  skills  and  who  has  a 
' good  idea  of  an  effective  sequence  for 
I teaching  these  skills  can  operate  success- 
, fully  without  basal  readers.  Most  elemen- 
. tarv  teachers,  however,  need  some  sort  of 
' a ^de  for  making  certain  that  all  of  the 
, important  skills  of  reading  are  taught. 
These  basal  readers,  with  their  accom- 
panying teacher’s  guidebooks,  offer  such  a 
sequence. 

^ough  basal  readers  may  be  used  ef- 
/fectively  to  aid  in  teaciiing  the  basal  skills 
/ of  reading,  a complete  dependence  upon 
/ them  is  harmful.  Thev  must  be  supple- 
wnented  by  library  books,  teacher-made  ex- 
ercises, and  other  reading  materials.  Wise- 
ly used,  however,  these  basal  materials 
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have  mudi  to  offer  the  teadier  as  a frame- 
work for  skill  instruction.  . j 

Teacher  experience  and  a limited 
imount  of  research  offer  some  guides  for 
effective  use  of  basal  readers  and  related 
naterial.  Teachers  should: 

1.  Take  adequate  time  to  teach  thor- 
oughly the  comprehension  and  word  at- 
tflclc  §lci1  Is^ 

2.  Teach  diildren  in  basal  readers  that 
are  suited  to  their  reading  levels. 

3.  Teach  : ^perior  readers  in  books  ot 
the  adopted  basal  series  that  are  on  their 
reading  levels  even  if  these  ciiildren  are 
reading  on  levels  above  the  grades  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  in  school. 

4.  Read  in  advance  all  selections  in 
each  basal  reader  used  in  the  basal  reading 

program.  , , , 

5.  Keep  the  basal  reader  at  school  and 

place  it  in  the  children’s  hands  only  when 
It  is  needed  for  instractional  purposes. 

6.  Use  the  same  publisher’s  series  of 
basal  readers  throughout  the  primary 
grades  in  a given  school  instead  of  series  : 
A at  one  grade  level  and  series  B at  an- 
other grade  level. 

7.  Study  the  guidebook  lesson  plan 
thoroughly  before  attempting  to  teacii  the 

directed  reading  lesson. 

8.  Deviate  from  the  guidebook  lesson 
plan  when  deviation  is  needed  to  improve 

instruction.  , 

9.  Know  the  basal  reading  skills 
how  to  teach  them  efficiently  and  eff^ve- 
ly  so  that  instraction  may  be  modified  to 
overcome  lesson  plan  weaknesses  in  sug- 
gested skill  practices. 

10.  Adapt  the  time  spent  in  bmlding 
readiness  for  a given  selection  to  the  chil- 
dren’s backgrounds  and  the  particular  se- 
lection being  used. 

11.  Introduce  in  the  readiness  phase 
of  the  lesson  only  those  new  words  that 
the  children  cannot  recognize  for  them- 
selves* 

12.  Have  the  children  read  silently 

before  they  read  orally. 

13.  Ask  different  types  of  questions  in 
checking  on  comprehension  in  order  to 
develop  a variety  of  comprehension  skills. 

14.  Schedule  most  word  attack  skill 

prance  after  a silent  reading  of  the  se- 
lection. ^ 

15  Vary  the  purposes  for  re-reading 

a selection  in  order  to  develop  a variety 


of  comprehension  skills. 

16.  Use  follow-up  activities  only  if 
they  have  educational  value  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  reading  skills, 
understandings,  or  appreciation. 

17.  Supplement  basal  reading  mate- 
rials generously  with  recr^tional  and  in- 
formational reading  materials. 

18.  Use  a particular  workbook  exer- 
cise only  if  it  contributes  to  the  develop- , 
ment  of  some  skill  neecied  by  the  pupil 
with  whom  the  exercise  is  being  i^ed. 

19.  Correct  workbook  exercises  as 
soon  as  possible  and  discuss  results  with 
the  children. 

20.  Avoid  using  workbooks  as  devices 
for  keeping  the  faster-moving  children 
occupied. 

..1.  Teach  the  basal  reading  skills 
thoroughly  within  the  framework  of  the 
adopted  basal  reader  series  so  that  sys- 
tematic coverage  of  a second  publishers 
series  on  the  same,  difficulty  levels  as  the 
first  series  will  not  be  necessary. 
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\ ^ 2.  An  Editor  Looks  at 
rjj'  Children's  Language 

> Marion  A.  Anderson 

Ginn  and  G)mpany 


As  I STUDIED  the  tide  of  the  talk  as- 
signed  to  me  for  this  paper,  I soon 
discovered  that  I was  not  certain  about  its 
precise  meaning.  Was  it  "An  editor  looks 


at  children’s  language,"  or  "An  editor 
looks  at  children’s  language"? 

At  first  it' seemed  I had  only  graphic 
symbols  to  aid  me.  Then  a selNimage 
asserted  itself,  and  I concluded  that  the 
vi^s  of  an  editor  on  recent  studies  of 
children’s  language  might  be  of  some  in- 
terest, especially  if  we  considered  briefly 
the  implications  of  these  findings  for  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  the  teaching 
of  reading. 

Usually  most  editors  do  little  original 
research.  The  creative  aspect  of  our  work 
is  rather  in  using  the  resources  of  the 
publishing  industry  to  give  form  and 
structure  to  ideas  for  improving  instruc- 
tion and  in  so  doing,  help  to  build  new 
and  better  materials.  To  be  effective,  the 
editor  must  try  to  keep  abreast  of  devel- 
opments and  innovations  in  his  field.  Also 
he  must,  insofar  as  possible,  view  with 
M equally  open  mind  the  theoretical  find- 
ings of  highly  specialized  and  technical 
disciplines  and  the  practical  operations  of 
newer  classroom  programs. 

Crucial  Studies  of  Children’s  Language 

What  then  does  the  editor  see  as  he 
looks  at  children’s  language— or  more  ac- 
curately at  what  researchers  and  scholars 
are  discovering  about  children’s  language.^ 
First,  we  see  the  young  child  who  pos- 
sesses an  amazing  knowledge  of  language. 
Most  obvious  is  the  extent  of  his  vocabu- 
lary. So  much  has  happened  since  Robert 
Seashore’s  (11)  headline-making  report  in 
1940,  that  we  are  likely  to  forget  how 
long  we  have  known  that  six-year-olds 
understand  not  hundreds  but  thousands 
of  words.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
know  more  about  the  depth  of  the  child’s 
understanding  of  words  in  his  vocabulary 
and  the  rate  and  manner  in  which  it 
grows,  but  such  information  will  un- 
doubtedly come  in  time. 

In  the  studies  of  Strickland  (15)  and 
Loban  ( 9)  we  see  that  children  at  an  early 
age  are  aware  of  and  use  a wide  range  of 
sentence  patterns  and  that  they  are  able  to 
manipulate  sentences  through  the  use  of 
movables  and  elements  of  subordination. 
'Their  oral  language  displays  a sophistica- 
tion and  maturity  not  evident  in  begin- 
ning reading  texts.  We  also  see  how 
closely  language  ability  and  success  in 
reading  are  related. 
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Second,  the  editor,  like  the  teacher,  sees 
that  the  language  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren is  still  immature  and  often  inade- 
quate for  purposes  of  successful  instruc- 
tion. Qiildren  from  culturally-deprived 
homes,  rural  or  urban,  Caucasian  or  non- 
Caucasion,  are  often  seriously  lacking  in 
experience  in  using  language  (2,5).  Not 
only  are  they  unable  to  verbalize  easily  and 
freely  or  to  comprehend  accurately  what 
is  said  to  them  but  also  they  have  not 
listened  to  nursejy  rhymes,  poems,  stories 
or  other  forms  of  written  prose. 

Third,  we  are  being  made  more  fully 
aware  of  the  varied  dialeas  and  sub-dia- 
lects which  are  spoken  in  our  country 
(10).  For  generations,  authors  and  editors 
of  textboola  and  most  teachers  who  used 
the  textboc^s  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
New  Englander,  the  South  Carolinian, 
New  Yorker,  and  the  Texan  used  slight- 
ly different  dialeas.  I was  first  pedago^c- 
ally  aware  of  these  differences  when  I dis- 
covered in  Gates’  study  of  spelling  errors 
that  the  most  common  misspelling  of  saw 
was  sor  (4). 

The  German,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  or 
Jewish  children  who  came  from  homes 
where  broken  English  or  a native  lan- 
guage was  spoken  were  strongly  moti- 
vated to  learn  "good  English.”  Parents 
often  expeaed  their  children  to  help  them 
change  their  speech  habits.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  children  for  whom  dialea  pre- 
sented an  insurmountable  obstacle  were 
dropouts ; but  for  many  of  them  the  prob- 
lems were  overcome,  dthough  some  rem- 
nants of  the  native  languages  may  still 
exist  in  the  speech  of  some  large  groups 
of  people.  So  great  was  the  insistence  on 
so-call^  correctness  that  the  use  of  dialea 
or  substandard  forms  in  textbooks  became 
an  accepted  taboo.  Nevertheless,  the  dia- 
leas or  great  segments  of  the  population 
are  established  within  the  home  and 
neighborhood. 

Finally,  as  we  look  at  children’s  lan- 
guage, we  see  mounting  evidence  that  im- 
maturity, lack  of  language  controls,  and 
indifference  are  not  only  disadvantageous 
to  learning  but  also  somehow  related  to 
intelligence.  If  one  of  our  goals  is  to 
equalize  opportunities  for  all  children,  we 
see  language  as  a controlling  faaor  and 
feel  compelled  to  do  something  about  it. 

Studies  of  children’s  language  suggest 


then  (1)  that  most  children  entering 
school  possess  a very  considerable  knowl- 
edge and  control  of  language— much  more 
than  was  formerly  assumed;  (2)  that  the 
children  who  come  from  homes  with  a 
meager  language  environment  may  have 
had  so  little  experience  with  standard 
English  that  they  are  handicapped  in 
school  aaivities;  (3)  that  significantly 
different  dialects  are  spoken  throughout 
the  United  States;  and  (4)  that  it  seems 
possible  to  affea  intelligence  by  improve- 
ment of  language.  - 

Innovations  in  the  Teaching  of 
Beginning  Reading 

For  a teacher  or  an  editor  this  kind  of 
information,  important  though  it  is,  is  not 
enough.  If  we  are  to  help  improve  chil- 
dren’s growth  in  all  aspects  or  language- 
speaking, reading,  writing,  and  listening, 
we  must  also  investigate  other  discipline:, 
especially  those  of  the  psychologist,  the 
psychiatrist,  the  sociologist,  the  amhropol- 
ogist,  and  die  linguist.  And  we  soon  dis- 
cover diverse  and  often  conflicting  views. 
How  can  these  findings  and  theories  be 
utilized.^  One  cannot  say  reconciled,  for 
in  my  opinion  some  are  irreconcilable. 

One  significant  group  of  linguistic  spe- 
cialists are  of  the  opinion  that  at  the  be- 
ginning stage  decoding  is  the  child’s  first 
reading  task.  They  believe  that  the  child 
must  learn  to  recognize  the  relationships 
between  the  spoken  and  written  word  and 
to  associate  sound  and  symbol  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy  so  that  he  can  general- 
ize about  these  relationships.  To  facili- 
tate the  child’s  mastery  of  the  decoding 
task,  they  believe  that  phoneme-grapheme 
relationships  should  be  presented  in  sci- 
entifically controlled  sequences.  Few  if 
any  irregularities  are  permitted,  as  the 
forming  of  generalizations  about  language 
is  the  primary  objeaive.  Once  these  basic 
generalizations  are  fixed,  it  is  believed 
that  the  child  will  easily  grasp  excep- 
tions and  acquire  principles  of  lesser  util- 
ity. 

For  the  past  several  years  a few  dedi- 
cated individuals  have  been  developing 
and  testing  materials  and  methods  or  in- 
struaion  to  support  this  theory.  The 
works  of  Charles  C.  Fries,  Rosemary  Wil- 
son, Henry  Lee  Smith,  Robert  Hall, 
Pauline  Rojas  and  Ralph  Robinett,  and 
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Donald  Rasmussen  and  Lynn  Goldberg 
are  especially  noteworthy.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  on  the  basis  of  extensive 
classroom  use  and  experience  both  mate- 
rials and  methods  have  been  adjusted. 
Only  recently  are  published  materials  be- 
ing made  generally  available. 

A number  of  persons  concerned  with 
beginning-reading  instruction,  linguists  as 
well  as  reading  teachers,  have  expressed 
reservations  about  the  strialy  controlled 
phoneme-grapheme  approach.  Levin  (10) 
who  suppons  the  theory  that  children 
should  learn  to  generalize  from  experi- 
ences with  regular  phoneme-grapheme  re- 
lationships, has  also  in  research  with 
Marchbanks  (10)  provided  useful  evi- 
dence about  children’s  perceptions  of  let- 
ters and  words.  Apparently  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  is  most  significant;  the  last 
letter,  next  in  importance.  What  bearing 
this  information  may  have  on  the  text  of 
beginning  reading  is  not  yet  clear.  Also, 
the  reading  programs  mentioned  above 
seem  to  neglect  the  child’s  amazingly  large 
vocabularly,  the  presumed  value  of  the  na- 
tural use  of  language,  and  the  problems 
of  the  child  with  a non-standara  dialea. 
As  these  materials  are  used  increasingly 
in  a variety  of  schools  and  classrooms,  we 
shall  undoubtedly  gain  further  evidence 
about  the  effeaiveness  of  the  programs. 

Knowledge  of  linguistics  suggests  other 
approaches  to  beginning  reading.  A num- 
ber of  scholars  and  t»:achers  are  testing 
the  theory  that  the  child  will  learn  to 
read  more  easily  and  successfully  if  he 
recognizes  early  how  language  operates— 
if  he  can  see  system  in  the  way  that  sen- 
tences are  put  together  or,  in  effea,  if  he 
is  introduced  to  rudimentary  syntax  ( 1, 5, 
6,  7 ).  These  researchers  prefer  to  have  the 
child  introduced  to  meaningful  sentences. 
Almost  immediately  he  discovers  how  he 
may  use  patterns  and  parts  within  the  sen- 
tences to  express  himself  in  various  ways. 
Intonation,  pitch,  and  stress,  with  which 
he  is  familiar  in  his  spoken  language,  are 
used  to  change  or  reenforce  the  meaning 
of  written  words.  To  the  editor,  such 
approaches  seem  especially  promising. 
'They  capitalize  on  ^he  child’s  love  of 
word  play;  they  utilize  the  principle  of 
discovery  and  build  on  the  child’s  knowl- 
edge of  language. 

Less  scientific  and  perhaps  somewhat 


less  innovative  is  the  so-called  language- 
experience  approach  to  beginning  read- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that  in  using  this 
approach  teachers  probably  place  more 
reliance  upon  what  we  know  about  chil- 
dren’s language  and  learning  and  some- 
what less  on  the  phonology,  morphology, 
and  syntax;  that  is,  the  vocabulary,  the 
sentence  patterns,  and  even  the  dialea  of 
the  children  are  represented  in  "their 
written-down  talk.”  Relationships  between 
sound  and  symbol  and  the  values  of  stress 
and  juncture  are  observed  and  learned  in 
meaningful  familiar  context.  'The  child 
uses  and  extends  his  knowledge  and  skill 
in  all  aspects  of  language— speaking,  lis- 
tening, reading,  and  writing.  Most  read- 
ing programs  make  some  use  of  the  lan- 
guage-experience approach.  Probably  only 
a few  use  it  as  the  basic  method  of  in- 
struction. 

How  best  to  utilize  the  scholar’s  and 
scientist’s  studies  of  dialea  is  still  not 
clear.  We  know  of  course  that  a child 
should  not  be  ridiculed  or  penalized  be- 
cause his  dialea  differs  from  so-called 
standard  English.  We  know  that  hundreds 
of  children  speak  one  language  in  the 
schoolroom  and  another  at  home  and  with 
their  companions.  We  know  that  hun- 
dreds of  words  which  the  child  learns  to 
recognize  visually  are  quite  different  from 
the  corresponding  words  which  he  utters. 
Some  authorities  are  suggesting  that  these 
children  should  be  introduced  to  reading 
as  the  reading  of  a second  language.  Cer- 
tainly the  principles  of  learning  a foreign 
language  can  undoubtedly  be  applied, 
such  as  emphasis  on  aural-oral  experi- 
ences and  the  mastery  of  familiar  sentence 
patterns. 

To  my  knowledge  no  one  has  seriously 
suggested  transcribing  dialea  into  written 
language  for  the  purpose  of  instruaion 
(12).  Recently,  however,  in  discussing 
reading  with  a group  of  teachers  in  a large 
inner-city  school  where  dialeaical  differ- 
ences are  a serious  problem,  the  school 
principal  suggested  writing  stories  in  the 
language  of  the  children  and  using  not 
only  their  experiences,  vocabularies,  and 
sentence  patterns  but  also  respelling  words 
to  represent  the  children’s  pronunciations. 
He  asked  if  it  was  not  as  difficult  for 
their  pupils  to  identify  witli  a strange 
language  as  with  an  unfamiliar  setting  or 
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with  characters  whose  appearance  differed 
from  theirs.  The  idea  was  rejeaed 
promptly  and  dramatically.  To  these 
teachers,  a major  goal  was  to  help  the 
child  overcome  the  dialea  of  the  slum 
and  the  ghetto  and  acquire  a language 
that  would  make  him  acceptable  at  an- 
other social  level.  Whatever  advantages 
might  accrue  from  the  use  of  dialea 
would  in  this  situation  probably  be  offset 
by  the  attitude  of  teachers  and  perhaps  of 
parents  who  view  language  as  evidence 
of  improved  social  status. 

I have  mentioned  only  a few  of  the 
most  familiar  and  more  obvious  develop- 
ments in  beginning  reading  instruaion. 
As  I suggested  earlier,  we  are  often  con- 
fused as  some  appear  to  be  in  conflict.  If 
the  child’s  spoken  language  is  of  prime 
importance,  should  his  first  reading  expe- 
riences be  with  scientifically  patterned 
sequences,  strange  context,  and  rather 
pointless  discourse.^  Many  critics  have 
said  that  the  child’s  progress  has  been 
shackled  by  vocabulary  control.  Are  we 
in  danger  of  substituting  a new  kind  of 
control  that  will  prove  equally  stultify- 
ing.? Must  we  provide  situations  and 
characters  with  which  the  child  can  iden- 
tify as  many  sociologists  and  psycholo- 
gists suggest.?  If  so,  are  animals  or  car- 
toon-like characters  our  best  choice.?  Must 
reading  bear  the  added  burden  of  present- 
ing an  overview  of  American  culture.?  Or 
is  this  aspect  secondary  to  learning  to 
read.?  How  soon  should  children  learn  to 
read  and  how  much  time  should  be  spent 
in  reading.?  What  are  our  goals  ? 

Looking  Ahead 

As  the  editor  looks  at  both  children’s 
language  and  linguistics,  he  sees  tremen- 
dous possibilities  for  change  in  materials 
of  instruction.  Indeed  he  sees  that  change 
is  already  here.  But  he  continues  to  ask 
questions.  How  fast  will  we  go,  and  what 
direaions  should  we  ta:.e.?  Are  we  per- 
haps moving  toward  a number  of  quite 
different  types  of  reading  programs  and 
materials?  Scholars  obviously  are  ih  dis- 
agreement and  are  recommending  varied 
approaches.  Are  some  better  adapted  to 
the  children  who  come  to  school  with 
considerable  sophistication  in  language 
and  literature  and  others  more  suitable  for 
those  who  may  never  have  owned  a book 
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or  heard  a story  read  aloud?  Shall  we 
change  our  expeaations  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  young  children?  What  final  goals 
can  we  set? 

More  than  twen^  years  ago  I first 
heard  the  story,  tola  then  in  dialea,  of 
the  stranger  who  stopped  at  a country 
crossroads  to  ask  a Pennsylvania  Dutch 
farmer  how  to  get  to  Chambersburg.  Yes, 
the  farmer  could  tell  the  way.  He  tried 
one  set  of  direaions,  then  another,  and 
another.  Finally  he  said  a mild  oath  and 
added,  "You  can't  get  from  here  to 
Chambersburg.”  Sometimes  I feel  the 
same  about  reading.  I start  out  along  the 
spelling-pattern  route,  with  stria  atten- 
tion to  regular  phoneme-grapheme  rela- 
tionships. Then  I try  language  experiences 
and  discover  that  I need  to  know  about 
language  development.  I investigate  pro- 
graming and  individualization.  Then  I 
worry  about  the  disadvantaged  slum  child 
and  also  the  child  of  the  suburbs.  For  a 
moment,  I too  say  you  can’t  get  to  Cham- 
bersburg. Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
build  a fine  new  throughway  with  many 
entering  sideroads  or  "branches”— a great 
route  which  combines  the  best  of  what  we 
know  about  language  and  learning  to 
bring  us  to  our  destination  of  reading  suc- 
cess for  every  child. 
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The  Effective  Use  of 
Supplementary  Materials 
in  the  Reading  Program 

Walter  B.  Barbe 
Highlights  for  Children 


The  past  decade  has  been  marked 
by  a vast  increase  in  the  quality  and 
variety  of  supplementary  materials  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  reading  program. 
Federal  support  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plementary materials  has  made  materials 
heretofore  unknown  available  in  many 
school  systems.  The  effective  use  of  these 
materials  now  becomes  the  problem  of 
prime  importance. 

Having  supplementary  materials  avail- 
able does  not  guarantee  more  effeaive 
reading  instruction.  Both  the  organization 
of  the  reading  program  and  the  method 
used  in  teaching  reading  are  directly 
affected  by  the  materials  available.  Clear 
statement  and  understanding  of  the  goals 
of  reading  instruction,  a knowledge  of  the 
need  for  a variety  of  specific  teaching 
approaches,  and  the  most  effective  use  of 
supplementary  materials  are  the  concerns 
which  face  us  today. 


Restatement  of  Goals 

The  availability  of  such  a variety  of 
reading  materials  requires  that  we  both 
reexamine  and  restate  the  goals  of  reading 
instruction.  The  limited  goal  of  merely 
acquiring  the  skills  of  reading  was  never 
acceptable,  and  is  even  less  so  today  with 
both  the  rapid  increase  in  knowledge  and 
the  obsolecence  of  much  that  was  pre- 
viously thought  to  be  factual. 

The  acquisition  of  the  skill  of  reading 
is  a necessary  step,  but  it  is  only  one  step 
toward  the  final  goal  of  reading  inde- 
pendently, either  for  information  or  pleas- 
ure. It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  a child 
learn  how  to  read;  he  must  also  be  in- 
stilled with  the  desire  to  continue  to  read 
throughout  his  life.  The  "skills  approach” 
to  reading  must  be  considered  only  a small 


part  of  the  total  reading  program,  with 
the  "interest  approach”  being  the  broader, 
more  comprehensive  approach  for  which 
we  must  strive. 

Use  of  the  Term  "Supplementary” 

It  is  likely  that  the  use  of  terms  such 
as  "supplementary,”  "basic,”  and  "basal” 
will  diminish  in  the  years  ahead.  In  the 
days  when  the  number  of  books  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  use  of  a single  text 
on  a particular  subject,  or  one  bock  in 
the  hands  of  a particular  child,  probably 
necessitated  the  selection  of  a book  which 
best  met  the  needs  of  the  children  of  a 
particular  locality.  Such  a book  was  refer- 
red to  as  the  "basic”  or  "basal”  text.  As 
additional  materials  became  available, 
often  a second  book  was  added  which 
was  frequently  referred  to  as  "supple- 
mentary” material.  If  the  book  closely 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  original  book, 
it  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  a "co- 
basal”  text.  Almost  tragically,  there  was 
a tendency  to  extend  the  reading  program 
by  additional  "basal  readers”  sometimes 
to  the  point  of  excluding  all  other  read- 
ing materials.  If  the  goal  of  reading  in- 
struction is  recognized  as  the  development 
of  permanent  interest  in  reading  in  a wide 
variety  of  materials,  the  question  can  justi- 
fiably be  raised  as  to  why  it  should  be 
necessary  for  a child  to  go  into  a second 
basal  reader,  instead  of  moving  on  into 
other  reading  material,  preferably  of  his 
own  choice. 

Confusion  exists  over  the  use  of  the^. 

expression  "supplementary  readers”  an3^ 
the  term  "supplementary  materials.”  It 
is  possible  that  some  individuals  need  ad- 
ditional work  in  supplementary  readers. 

But  for  the  most  part  those  children  who 
are  not  successful  in  the  basal  reader  pro- 
gram would  better  move  to  the  use  of 
supplementary  materials  than  to  another 
reader  different  only  in  minor  ways  from 
the  one  in  which  they  failed.  And  for 
those  children  who  were  successful  in 
acquiring  the  skills  through  the  use  of  a 
basal  reader,  one  must  also  question  the 
need  for  the  use  of  an  additional  basal 
reader.  The  importance  of  extending  thef 
child’s  reading  experiences  beyond  the! 
basal  reader  is  so  great  that  teachers  must  1 
be  ready  to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  \ 
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in  this  direction,  rather  than  be  reluctant 
to  leave  the  security  of  the  rigid  pattern 
prescribed  in  the  basal  series. 

Materials  Referred  to  as  Supplementary 

Whether  or  not  materials  may  be  de- 
fined as  "supplementary"  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used.  Any  material  may  be  considered 
supplementary  if  it  supports  learning  in  a 
particular  area.  By  the  same  token,  if  any 
particular  material  is  used  primarily  as 
the  source  of  information  for  a particular 
. subject,  or  even  unit,  it  then  becomes 
"basic"  and  not  supplementary  material. 
In  the  teaching  of  virtually  every  content 
field,  there  can  be  little  justification  today 
for  the  use  of  "basic”  material,  particu- 
larly to  the  point  where  it  excludes  the 
use  of  a wide  variety  of  supplementary 

■materials.  In  the  teaching  of  reading, 
there  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that 
there  is  less  need  for  a basal  text  today 
than  ever  before.  In  some  situations  more 
so  than  others  and  for  some  teachers  more 
so  than  others,  the  basal  text  approach  to 
teaching  reading  may  be  necessary;  but  the 
extensive  use  of  supplementary  materials 
in  such  a program  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Basal  readers  may  be  used  as  supplemen- 
tary materials,  not  supplementing  another 
basal  series  but  instead  supplementing  a 
wide  variety  of  other  reading  materials. 
rpLibrary  books  (referred  to  as  trade 
/ books)  should  make  up  the  great  majority 
/ of  the  supplementary  materials  used  in  a 
/ reading  program.  Th^se  books  should  be 
I on  a wide  variety  of  reading  levels,  in 
/ various  interest  areas,  of  varying  lengths 
j (from  short  stories  to  length  books), 
both  hardbound  a ^perbound,  and 

j with  both  "modem’'  classical”  titles. 

They  should  include  factual  materials  as 
well  as  fictional.  Factual  materials  should 
represent  varying  points  of  view,  and 
\ books  on  the  same  topic  should  be  of 
\ varying  reading  levels.  Multiple  copies  of 
\ certain  titles  which  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  children  of  a specific  age  or  in- 
terest level  should  be  available. 

The  adult  population  in  the  United 
States  is  a magazine  and  newspaper  read- 
ing population.  The  effective  reading  of 
periodicals  should  begin  in  the  early  ele- 
mentary school,  and  such  materials  should 
be  considered  a part  of  the  reading  pro- 


gram. The  advantage  of  magazines  and 
newspapers  is  that  they  serve  to  update 
textbooks.  Newspapers  will,  of  course,  be 
expendable;  but  children’s  magazines 
should  not  be.  Cut-outs,  coloring,  and 
write-ins  serve  to  limit  the  use  of  a mag- 
azine as  a supplementary  material  in  the 
reading  program  for  its  use  is  limited  to 
one  child.  One  of  the  greatest  values  of  a 
children’s  magazine  as  supplementary 
material  in  the  reading  program  is  that  it 
can  contain  material  at  different  reading 
levels.  Children  of  limited  reading  ability 
may  enjoy  the  same  magazine  that  chil- 
dren of  higher  reading  level  enjoy. 

The  experience  story,  both  individually 
written  and  group  written,  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  deserves  special  attention 
as  a valuable  supplementary  material.  Pre- 
serving experience  stories  and  rereading 
them  later  has  been  found  to  be  effective 
at  all  levels.  The  preparation  of  the  expe- 
rience story  is  described  by  Lee  and  Allen 
in  Learning  to  Read  Through  Experience 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts) . 

The  use  of  such  materials  as  film,  film- 
strips,  large  charts,  and  the  blackboard 
serves  a specific  purpose  which  is  bound 
to  be  of  great  value  at  the  beginning  read- 
ing program.  Children  frequently  have 
difficulty  reading  smaller  print  and  work- 
ing on  material  close  at  hand.  When  the 
material  is  in  larger  print  and  further 
away  from  them,  they  have  been  found  to 
learn  more  readily.  This  is  a common  fac- 
tor which  seems  to  be  present  in  those 
programs  which  report  gains  for  a spe- 
cific approach  such  as  the  "filmstrip." 

Mechanical  devices,  which  frequently 
cost  large  sums  of  money,  have  been 
found  to  have  value  in  motivating  chil- 
dren, but  are  of  less  value  as  supplemen- 
tary materials  in  the  reading  programs  if 
they  are  purchased  in  place  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  interesting  library  reading 
material.  The  Language  Master  (Bell  and 
Howell),  which  utilizes  an  audio-visual 
approach,  appears  to  have  noteworthy 
value  beginning  at  first  grade  level.  'The 
variety  of  materials  which  can  be  prepared 
on  the  cards  for  visual  presentation  and 
auditory  replay  is  unlimited.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  new  mechanical  devices 
which  deserve  examination,  but  should  be 
purchased  only  in  addition  to  a sound  and 
effective  reading  program  which  includes 
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a wide  variety  of  reading  materials. 

Games,  word  cards,  records,  flannel 
boards,  and  magnetic  letters  are  all  aids 
to  teaching  reading.  Qrefully  selected 
and  used  at  times  when  they  are  needed 
to  support  rather  than  replace  the  read- 
ing instructional  program,  they  all  have 
great  value. 

Worthy  of  special  attention  are  the  in- 
cre^ing  numbers  of  collections  of  books 
designed  for  use  at  particular  grade  levels. 
Intended  as  supplementary  materials  in 
the  classroom,  these  materials  provide 
books  and  stories  not  previously  available. 
Since  they  enhance  the  ultimate  goal  of 
reading,  that  is,  developing  both  skills 
and  interests  in  reading  beyond  merely 
learning  how  to  read,  they  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  The  Owl  Series  (Holt, 
Rinehart  and  Winston)  presents  a set  of 
forty  books  at  kindergarten  through  sec- 
ond grade  levels,  forty  books  at  second 
through  fourth  grade  levels,  and  twenty 
books  at  fourth  through  sixth  grade  lev- 
els. In  each  of  the  three  sets,  there  is  an 
equal  number  of  books  in  social  studies, 
sciences,  arithmetic,  and  literature.  A sim- 
ilar series  is  Invitations  to  Personal  Read- 
ing  (Scott,  Foresman  & Co.).  In  this 
group  there  are  three  separate  sets  of  25 
different  books  for  each  of  the  primary 
grades.  Intended  for  the  classroom  library, 
both  of  these  sets  include  teacher-aids. 
Because  the  books  are  purchased  in  sets, 
they  cost  considerably  less  per  book  than 
separately  purchased  books. 

Use  of  Supplementary  Materials 

The  use  of  supplementary  materials  is 
more  important  today  than  ever  before. 
The  role  of  the  basic  text  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished so  that  the  effective  use  of  supple- 
mentary materials  will  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  instructional  program. 
Only  when  a wide  variety  of  supplemen- 
tary materials  is  used  can  the  child  learn 
to  make  the  transitional  step  from  learn- 
ing how  to  read  to  actually  reading. 
Clearly,  how  supplementary  materials  are 
used  is  more  important  than  what  mate- 
rials are  used. 

The  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  sup- 
plementary materials  influences  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  material.  If  supplementary 
library  books  are  treated  merely  as  a 
means  by  which  children  are  to  be  kept 


busy  when  they  have  finished  their  work 
in  subject  areas,  it  is  likely  that  they  will 
have  little  effect  on  many  of  the  children. 
But  if  the  reading  and  use  of  supplemen- 
tary materials  is  made  an  exciting  and 
important  part  of  the  school  day,  the 
child’s  skills  in  reading  and  interest  in 
the  process  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Used  most  effectively  the  basal  text, 
and  even  the  workbook,  can  become  sup- 
plementary material.  The  most  eflpective 
teacher  has  used  the  lesson  in  the  basal 
reader  as  one  to  be  taught  to  tliose  chil- 
dren who  need  work  in  a particular  skill 
area,  and  she  is  not  hesitant  to  tear  the 
workbook  apart  and  use  only  those  pages 
with  those  children  who  need  practice  on 
a particular  skill.  This  is  a difficult  step  to 
take  and  one  which  can  only  be  done 
gradually.  . 

Supplementary  materials  provide  the 
best  means  for  correlating  reading  instruc-; 
tion  with  the  total  language  arts  program; 
Storytelling  is  an  important  part  of  the 
instpctional  program,  both  in  listening  to 
stories  and  in  being  able  to  tell  them.  But 
before  children  are  able  to  tell  stories, 
they  must  both  hear  stories  and  read 
stories  themselves.  Being  able  to  write 
creatively  comes  from  having  read  and 
listened  to  stories,  and  is  not  a separate 
process  to  be  relegated  to  a certain  period 
of  a day  only  after  other  subjects  have 
been  disposed  of.  The  wide  use  of  supple- 
mentary materials  will  stimulate  the 
child’s  desire  to  write  and  to  tell  stories, 
just  as  writing  and  telling  stories  will 
stimulate  the  child  to  want  to  read  more 
stories.  'The  language  experience  approach 
to  teaching  all  of  the  language  arts  fits 
well  into  the  increased  availability  of  sup- 
plementary materials  and  provides  the 
means  whereby  more  effective  use  of  sup- 
plementary materials  may  be  attained. 

It  is  especially  important  that  supple- 
mentary materials  be  readily  available- to 
the  children.  For  this  reason,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  materials  be  located  in  the  class- 
room and  not  in  a storeroom  or  in  a li- 
brary in  another  part  of  the  school.  'The 
central  library  serves  a particular  purpose, 
and  this  purpose  is  different  from  that  of 
the  classroom  library.  Extensive  use  of  a 
classroom  library  will  enhance  the  role  of 
the  central  library.  The  main  problem  is  to 
know  which  material  should  be  in  the 
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classroom  library  and  which  should  be  in 
the  central  library.  But  because  the  avail- 
ability of  material  is  so  necessary  for  its 
most  effective  use,  when  in  doubt,  mate- 
rials should  be  placed  in -a  spot  where 
they  are  most  readily  available  to  the 
largest  number  of  students.  Some  things, 
such  as  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries, 
should  be  in  each  classroom,  as  should  a 
basic  collection  of  books  which  children 
may  wish  to  use  in  the  classroom  when 
they  finish  with  other  material.  Also, 
there  is  a need  for  multiple  copies  of  the 
same  titles  which  students  may  wish  to 
use  together.  In  addition  to  this,  numbers 
of  books  should  be  sent  from  the  central 
library  to  the  classroom.  These  are  the 
materials  used  as  part  of  the  instructional 
reading  program.  Individual  titles,  to  be 
read  by  children  for  information  or  pleas- 
ure, generally  will  be  checked  out  of  the 
central  library. 

Although  a widespread  use  of  supple- 
mentary materials  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  reading  instructional  program,  this 
does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  free  read- 
ing and  library  periods.  There  must  still 
be  that  time  when  the  child  is  allowed  to 


go  to  the  library  and  collect  anything  he 
wants,  for  any  one  of  a variety  of  reasons 
which  might  not  be  specifically  identified 
even  by  the  child  himself.  Too  much  as- 
signing of  books  to  be  read  for  reports 
deprives  the  child  of  the  pleasure  of 
reading  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
he  wants  to. 

Summary 

The  effective  use  of  supplementary 
materials  in  a reading  program  will  de- 
pend to  a large  degree  upon  the  teacher. 
Of  course,  the  materials  must  be  available, 
but  the  teacher  must  recognize  that  it  is 
from  the  use  of  supplementary  materials 
that  the  children  will  most  likely  benefit 
the  most.  Rigid  adherence  to  the  basal 
text  will  minimize  effective  learning  and 
deprive  the  children  of  the  wide  variety 
of  knowledge  and  skills  which  are  needed 
by  children  at  the  very  earliest  ages,;  To 
the  extent  that  we  select  supplementary 
material  wisely,  provide  for  its  most  effi- 
cient use,  and  encourage  children  to  be- 
come involved  in  the  broad  concept  of 
learning,  we  will  be  successful  as  effective 
teachers  of  reading. 


4.  Experimental  Applications 
of  Cloxe  Tests 

John  R.  Bormuth 

CLOZE  TESTS,  like  some  other  new  and 
useful  research  tools,  were  used  by 
researchers  before  enough  was  known 
about  them  to  be  sure  tfiat  they  would 
yield  reliable  results.  The  present  study 
attempted  to  determine  the  reliability  of 
cloze  tests  when  they  are  used  for  meas- 
uring the  comprehension  difficulties  of 
passages.  The  questions  investigated  were 
the  following:  (1)  Do  the  different  cloze 
test  forms  ffiat  can  be  made  from  the 
same  passage  differ  in  difficulty?  (2)  If 
they  do  differ,  by  how  much?  (3)  How 
are  these  differences  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  items  included  in  the  test  forms? 

Cloze  tests  are  made  by  replacing  every 
fifth  word  in  a passage  with  an  under- 
lined blank  of  a standard  length.  Sub- 
jects taking  the  tests  are  instructed  to 
figure  out  what  word  was  taken  out  of 
each  space  and  to  write  it  in.  The  tests 
are  usually  given  without  letting  the  sub- 
jects read  ffie  passages  from  which  they 
are  made.  Five  different  test  forms  can  be 
made  from  a single  passage  by  beginning 
the  deletion  process  with  successive  words. 
For  example,  in  one  form  words  1,  6,  11, 
etc.  and  in  another  form  words  2,  7,  12, 
etc.  would  be  deleted.  The  difficulty  of  a 
test  form  is  found  by  converting  the 
scores  of  subjects  to  percentages  and  find- 
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ing  the  taeui^  Passage  difficulty,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  test  form  difficulty,  is 
found  by  making  all  five  of  the  forms 
over  a passage,  administering  a different 
form  to  each  of  five  matched  groups,  find- 
ing the  difficulty  of  each  and  then  aver- 
aging the  difficulties  of  the  five  forms. 

\^en  comparing  the  difficulties  of 
passages,  a researcher  commonly  uses  only 
a single  test  form  over  each  of  his  pas- 
sages. This  necessarily  forces  him  to  as- 
sume that  he  will  obtain  the  same  diffi- 
culty value  from  the  form  that  he  actually 
made  as  he  would  have  obtained  from 
any  of  the  five  forms  that  he  could  have 
made.  The  problem  with  this  assui^tion 
is  that  words  differ  greatly  in  difficulty 
when  they  appear  as  cloze  test  items.  Since 
cloze  test  forms  are  actually  samples  of 
the  words  in  a passage,  the  difficulty  of  a 
form  will  almost  always  vary  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  difficulty  of  the  passage 
from  which  it  was  made  and  from  the 
difficulties  of  the  other  test  forms  over 
that  passage.  Consequently,  the  researcher 
has  me  problem  of  deciding  whether  test 
forms  over  different  passages  differ  be- 
cause of  an  actual  difference  in  ffie  diffi- 
culties of  the  passages  or  because  of  the 
particular  cloze  test  forms  that  he  hap- 
pened to  have  made  over  each  passage. 

Little  is  known  of  how  the  difficulties 
of  forms  made  from  the  same  passage 
differ,  and  virtually  nothing  h known  of 
how  large  these  differences  can  be  ex- 
p^ed  to  be  at  any  given  test  length. 
Taylor^  made  five  35-item  test  forms  from 
the  same  passage,  administered  a different 
one  to  each  of  five  randomly  selected 
groups,  and,  starting  with  the  first  item 
m eadi  form,  computed  a cumulative 
mean  at  each  item.  He  found  that  when 
the  forms  included  few  items  the  means 
fluctuated  erratically  and  differed  widely 
among  forms.  As  more  items  were  in- 
cluded in  the  forms,  their  means  stabilized 
and  tended  to  converge  on  each  other. 
However,  a significant  difference  was 
found  among  the  means  when  all  35  items 
had  been  included  in  the  scores. 

Procedures 

Five  cloze  test  forms  of  50  items  each 

Wilson  L.  Taylor,  Appltcatwn  of  *Cloxe*  and  En* 
iropy  Measures  to  the  Study  of  Contextual  Con* 
stratnt  in  Samples  of  Continuous  Prase,  Doctor’s 
thesis.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois,  1954. 
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were  made  from  each  of  20  passages.  The 
deletion  process  was  begun  with  the  first 
word  in  the  second  sentence  of  each  pas- 
sage. In  making  the  different  forms  the 
deletion  process  was  begun  with  success- 
ive words  so  that  every  word  in  a 250- 
word  section  of  the  passage  appeared  as  a 
deletion  item  in  one  of  die  forms. 

Of  the  20  passages  used,  four  were  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  subject  matter 
areas  of  literature,  history,  geography, 
biological  science,  and  physical  science. 
The  books  from  which  they  were  selected 
were  literary  works  and  textbooks.  With- 
in each  subject  matter  area  the  passages 
ranged  in  Dale-ChalP  readability  from 
about  the  4.0. to  8.0  grade  levels  of  diflS- 
culty.  . .. 

Subjects  to  whom  the  tests  were  given 
constituted  the  entire  enrollments  of 
grfldpg  4 fhrrmgh  « jp  a Small  city.  They 
were  first  given  the  Stanford  Reading 
Achievement  Test  and  the  total  scores 
were  used  for  dividing  them  into  five 
groups  having  matched  means  and  dis- 
tributions. There  were  139  subjects  in 
each  group.  A different  form  of  the  cloze 
test  made  from  each  passage  was  admin- 
istered to  each  of  the  five  groups.  Every 
subject  in  every  group  took  one  of  the 
forms  over  each  of  the  20  passages. 

Responses  to  the  items  were  counted 
correct  when  they  were  the  same  as  the 
deleted  words.  Phonetic  spellings  were 
ac(^ted,  if  they  were  otherwise  correct. 

Ine  test  forms  were  divided  after  every 
fifth  item  to  form  ten  test  lengths.  As  the 
tests  were  scored  a cumulative  score  was 
recorded  after  every  fifth  item  in  the  test. 

^Edgar  Dale  and  Jeanne  S.  ChalL  Formula 
for  Predicting  Readability/*  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  27:11-20,  28;  January  1948. 


These  scores  were  then  converted  to  per- 
centage scores  and  used  to  compute  a test 
form  difficulty  at  each  test  length.  The 
test  form  difficulties  were,  in  turn,  used  to 
compute  a passage  difficulty  at  each  test 
len^. 

The  differences  among  the  mean  scores 
on  the  five  different  test  forms  over  the 
same  passage  were  tested  for  significance 
using  a one  by  five  analysis  of  variance 
design.  This  analysis  was  performed  sep- 
arately for  each  test  lengm  within  eadh 
passage. 

The  range  was  found  between  the  high- 
est and  lowest  test  form  mean  at  each  of 
the  test  lengths  within  each  passage.  The 
mean,  standard  deviation  and  range  of 
these  values  were  found  for  these  values 
when  they  were  grouped  by  test  length. 

The  variability  of  the  test  form  means 
around  their  respective  passage  means  was 
calculated  for  each  test  len^.  For  con- 
venience this  statistic  was  labeled  standard 
test  form  error.  It  was  calculated  by  sub- 
tracting each  test  form  difficulty  from  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage  at  that  test  length. 
These  differences  were  grouped  accord- 
ing to  test  length  and  pooled  across  tests. 
They  were  then  squared,  summed,  divided 
by  die  munber  of  deviation  values  in  the 
calculation,  and  the  square  root  extracted. 

Results 

Table  1 summarizes  the  results  obtained 
from  analyzing  the  variance  of  the  scores 
on  the  test  forms  over  the  same  passage. 
They  are  grouped  in  the  table  according 
to  the  test  lengths  at  which  each  analysis 
was  performed. 

This  analysis  showed  that  there  were 
significant  differences  among  the  means 


TABLE  1 

Number  of  Differences  Among  Each  of  the  Sets  of  Means  Obtained  from  the  five 
Cloze  Test  Forms  Made  from  the  Same  Passage  That  Reached  Various  Levels  of 
Significance  at  Various  Test  Lengths  (Number  of  degrees  of  freedom  4/690) 


Number  of  Items  Included  in  Each  Test  Form 


Levels  of  Significance 


5 10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45  50 

.01  17  14  10  11  9 6 4 5 3 5 

.05  3474757698 

Not  Significant  0235499987 

Number  of  Passages  ’ 20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20  20 
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of  the  tests  at  all  of  the  -test  lengths  ex- 
amined in  this  study.  It  also  showed  that, 
as  more  items  were  included  in  the  tests, 
there  was  a steady,  if  somewhat  irregular, 
decrease  in  the  number  of  sets  of  means 
that  differed  significantly  at  any  of  the 
confidence  levels  shown.  This  decrease 
was  most  rapid  among  tests  containing 
the  fewest  items  and  became  less  sharply 


defined  as  test  lengths  were  increased. 

• Table  2 summarizes  the  results  whfin 
the  range  was  found  between  the  highest 
and  lowest  test  form  means  over  each  pas- 
sage and  at  each  test  length.  In  the  table 
these  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  cor- 
rect responses  and  are  grouped  by  the 
lengths  of  the  tests  upon  whim  they  were 
calculated. 


TABLE  2 

Sizes  of  the  Ranges  Between  the  Highest  and  Lowest  Test  Form  Means  in  Each  Set  of 
Five  Test  Forms  Made  Over  the  Same  Passage,  Calculated  at  Each  Test  Length 

Number  of  Items  Included  in  Each  Test  Form 


Statistic 


Mean 

Standard  Deviation 
Smallest  Range 
Greatest  Range 


5 

10 

15 

23.6 

14.4 

10.9 

7.7 

4.9 

4.0 

10.6 

7.8 

3.5 

37.6 

26.4 

18.7 

20 

25 

30 

10.0 

8.9 

7.8 

3.9 

3.4 

3.7 

4.7 

3.2 

3.0 

15.3 

17.0 

17.6 

35 

40  . 

45 

7.3 

7.4 

7.0 

3.0 

2.2 

2.4 

3.2 

4.3 

3.0 

15.9 

13.2 

13.5 

50 

6.8 

2.1 

3.0 

11.9 


This  table  shows  what  one  would  have 
been  lead  to  expect  from  an  examination 
of  Table  1,  namely  that  the  differences 
among  test  forms  that  are  made  from  the 
same  passage  tend  to  diminish  as  more 
items  are  included  in  the  tests  and  that 
the  rate  of  diminuation  decreases  as  the 
number  of  items  included  in  the  test 
forms  becomes  larger.  It  is  worth  noting 
that,  even  when  the  test  forms  contained 
50  items,  large  ranges  continued  to  appear. 
No  set  of  means  at  this  test  length  had  a 


range  of  less  than  three  points  and  one 
showed  a range  of  almost  twelve  pointe. 
Approximately  two-thirds  of  these  sets  of 
means  at'  this  test  length  had  rang^  of 
between  4.7  and  8.9  percentage  points. 

standard  test  form  errors  are  shown 
in  Table  3.  These  are  the  standard  devia- 
tions calculated  on  the  deviation  of  the 
mean  of  each  test  form  from  the  passage 
difficulty  at  that  test  length.  In  the  table 
they  are  shown  for  each  of  the  test  lengths 
studied. 


TABLE  3 

Standard  Test  Form  Errors  Calculated  for  Each  Test  Length  from  the  Deviations 
OF  THE  Test  Form  Means  Around  Their  R.EsPEcnvE  Passage  Means 

Number  of  Items  Included  in  Each  Test  Form 

5 

10  15  20  25  30  35  40  45 

50 

12.7 

8.2  6.4  5.7  5.2  4.6  4.2  4.1  4.0 

3.8 

The  standard  test  form  errors  followed 
the  same  patterns  that  were  observed  in 
the  other  two  analyses.  That  is,  the  means 
of  the  test  forms  made  from  the  same 
passage  showed  less  variability  around 
their  own  passage  mean  as  the  number 
of  items  included  in  the  tests  bec^e 
larger  and  this  reduction  in  vaaability 
was  greatest  on  the  shorter  test  lengths 


and  diminished  as  the  numbers  of  items 
in  the  test  forms  were  increased. 

Discussion 

These  results  suggest  that  test  forms 
made  from  the  same  passage,  if  made 
sufficiently  long,  might  come  to  yield 
nearly  identical  mean  difficulties.  How- 
ever, the  tests  would  have  to  be  very  long. 
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perhaps  too  long  to  be  of  practical  value 
for  designing  research  studies.  Conse- 
"luently,  it  would  be  wise  for  researchers 
to  use  more  than  one  cloze  test  form  over 
the  passages  that  they  are  studying,  if  it 
is  important  that  they  obtain  a precise 
determination  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
passage. 

But  this  must  not  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing that  a researcher  cannot  use  only  a 
single  test  form  over  each  of  the  passages 
that  he  wants  to  study.  It  merely  means 
that  he,  must  now  take  into  account  an- 
other source  of  error  in  his  observations. 
He  must  now  consider  both  the  proba- 
bility that  the  test  forms  that  he  used  were 
drawn  <^rom  passages  that  did  not  differ 
in  dif. ' Ity  and  the  probability  that  he 
would  ave  obtained  the  same  results  had 
he  drawn  other  samples  of  subjects. 

The  standard  Ust  form  error  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  purpose  of  ai'  ing  the  re- 
searcher in  determining  wheffi  ;r  test  forms 
that  he  used  were  drawn  from  passages 
of  equal  difficulties.  The  standard  test 
form  error  is  interpr'^ted  here  as  the  stand- 
ard error  with  which  a mean  on  a single 
cloze  test  form  of  a given  length  approxi- 
mates the  mean  difficulty  of  the  passage 
from  which  it  was  made  where  passage 
difficulty  is  determined  by  . \ ^raging  ffie 
means  of  all  five  of  the  test  forms  over 
that  passage  at  that  test  length. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find 
out  (1)  whether  the  five  different  forms 
of  a cloze  test  that  can  be  made  from  the 
same  passage  differed  in  difficulty,  (2) 
if  so,  by  how  much,  and  (3)  whether 
these  differences  were  affected  by  the  num- 
ber of  items  included  in  the  test  forms. 
jFive  cloze  test  forms  were  irsade  over  each 
of  20  passages.  A different  form  was  given 
to  earn  of  five  groups  of  139  students 
each  who  were  enrolled  in  grades  4 
through  8.  The  groups  were  matched  with 
resp.’rt  to  means  and  distributions  of 
scons  on  a standardized  test  of  reading 
ability.  The  cloze  tests  were  divided  after 
every  fifth  test  item  forming  tests  of  ten 
different  lengths.  A cumulative  score  was 
noted  for  each  subject  at  each  test  length. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  study 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  means  on  different  cloze  test 


forms  that  are  made  from  the  same  pas- 
sage differ  significantly  for  tests  of  50 
items  or  less.  There  were  significant  dif- 
ferences among  over  half  of  the  20  sets 
of  test  forms  used  in  this  sbidy. 

2.  The  differences  in  difficulty  among 
test  forms  made  from  the  same  passage 
tend  to  diminish  as  more  items  are  in- 
cluded in  the  test  forms. 

3.  The  practice  of  using  only  a single 
cloze  test  form  over  each  of  the  passages 
that  a researcher  is  studying  should  prob- 
ably be  avoided  where  precise  determina- 
tions of  passage  difficulties  are  needed  and 
especially  when  the  passages  are  short.  In 
such  experiments  all  five  forms  should  be 
used. 

4.  When  single  forms  are  used  in  ex- 
periments it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
( iserved  differences  are  sufficiently  large 
to  assure  that  they  did  not  arise  solely 
because  of  the  test  forms  that  the  experi- 
menter happened  to  make  over  his  pas- 
sages. The  standard  test  fom  error  was 
calculated  to  aid  in  determining  this. 
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2«  Evalvatiiig  Materials  for 
Reading  Instruction— 
Intermediate  Grades  \\ 

Thorsten  Carlson 

The  quality  of  any  accomplishment  is  a 
function  of  the  skill  of  the  craftsman.  But 
of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
, quality  is  also  the  adequacy  of  the  tools  he 
i uses.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  to  evalu- 
I ate  the  adequacy  of  the  materials  available 
I for  the  teaming  of  reading.  To  evaluate 
I and  select  materials,  however,  it  is  first 
I necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
! instructional  task  for  which  the  materials 
are  needed. 

The  Nature  of  the  Instructional 
Task 

The  role  of  interest  is  very  important  in 

* reading  achievement,  and  will  offset  many 

* deficiencies  in  skills  instruction,  but  pupils 
’ who  are  to  become  good  readers  must  be 
' proficient  in  a number  of  facilitating  skills. 

A list  of  such  skills  presupposes  that  read- 
ing is  a very  complex  process.  It  is  true 
that  the  research  evidence  does  not  estab- 
lish conclusively  the  validity  of  a multi- 
faceted concept  of  xeading.  Research,  for 
example,  by  Davis^  isolates  only  a few 

^Frederick  B.  Davis,  ‘Tundamental  Factors  of 
Comprehension,”  Psychomcirica,  9 (1944),  pp.  185- 
197. 
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pure  factors.  On  the  other  hand,  research 
such  as  that  Ly  Guilford®  seems  to  indicate 
that  reading  ability,  like  intellect,  may  be 
\ery  complex. 

Regardless  of  our  interpretation  of  the 
research  evidence,  there  can  be  little  objec- 
tion to  a varied  instructional  approach. 
Dangers  inhere  only  when  minute  factors 
are  considered  in  diagnosis,  thus  leading 
to  fragmented  instruction  without  appro- 
priate recognition  of  common  elements  in 
learning. 

Panaceas  Oversimplify  Evaluation 

Oversimplification  of  the  reading  task 
or  the  failure  to  recognize  its  complexity 
has  occasionally  resulted  in  certain  “pan- 
aceas.” Such  panaceas  are  often  disarm- 
ingly simple.  They  are  usually  very  logical. 
They  generally  include  a generou^ortion 
of  the  so-called  “true  and  tried.”  They  are 
usually  purported  to  be  usable  by  all 
teachers,  in  all  situations,  and  always 
usable  in  the  same  way.  They  are,  it  is 
claimed,  good  for  all  children,  and  for  all 
teachers. 

Phonics,  in  various  forms,  has  ofteii 
been  presented  as  a singularly  successful 
approach  to  the  reading  instructional  task. 
It  meets  many  of  the  requirements  of  a 
“panacea."  Often  such  emphasis  is  tied  to 
outmoded  material  for  which  many  people 
may  have  deep  sentimental  attachments. 
Acceptance  of  such  a simplified  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  would  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  problem  of  evalua- 
tion and  selection  of  materials. 

*J.  P.  Guilford,  “Frontiers  in  Thinking  That 
Teachers  Should  Know  About."  The  Reading  Teach- 
er, 13  (Feb.,  1960),  pp.  176-182. 
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Related  to  the  phonics  approach  are  the 
round-robin  oral  reading  procedures. 
Often  they  are  related  to  a rather  exclusive 
reliance  on  basal  readers.  Little  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  broader  conceptions  of 
reading  methods  as  presented  and  prac- 
ticed by  modern  basal  reader  programs. 
Such  procedures  are  flagrantly  wasteful  of 
a pupil’s  time.  They  are  attractive  to  one 
who  would  simplify  the  task  of  teaching 
and  who  wishes  to  reduce  the  problem  of 
evaluation  and  selection  of  materials  to 
minimal  proportions. 

Then  there  are  those  who  propose  the 
inducement  of  pupil  interest  as  the  pan- 
acea in  reading.  Such  procedures  presume 
on  every  teacher’s  pa^  sufficient  knowl- 
edge, creativity,  sense  of  organization,  and 
time  for  the  incidental  instruction  in  read- 
ing skills.  Procedures  that  emphasize  incer- 
est  and  self-selection  of  materials,  how- 
ever, cannot  share  the  merit  of  simpEfying 
the  evaluation  and  selection  of  materials. 
The  whole  world  jf  appropriate  children’s 
books  and  other  reading  material  must  be 
cons.dered. 

Proposals  that  would  ostensibly  simplify 
the  task  of  teaching  reading  also  disregard 
the  necessity  of  changes  in  the  proportions 
of  time  devoted  to  the  three  major  instruc- 
tional emphases.  This  thought  is  portrayed 
in  the  diagram  belcw. 

A total  program  r-ist  consider  the  appr^ 
priate  proportionate  emphasis  at  eadi  level 
of  reading  growth  and  development, 
broad  program  using  a variety  or  materids 
including  basal  readers  will  generally 
insure  an  appropriate  balance  in  emphases 
at  all  levels  of  reading  development. 
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Wide  Variety  of  Materials  Needed 

A balanced  program  in  reading  instruc- 
“ .tion  requires  a wide  variety  of  activities 
for  which  many  and  various  materials  are 
nebessary.  Involved  evaluation  procedures 
are  vquite  commonly  used  in  the  selection 
of  basal  readers  with  minimal  evaluation 
in  the  selection  of  much  other  material.  It 
is  probable  that  the  thoroughness  of  evalu- 
ation has  some  relationship  to  the  cost  of 
the  material. 

The  basal  reader  and  its  satellite  mate- 
rial is  an  important  part  of  the  reading 
instructional  program.  Perhaps  its  greatest 
importance  is  at  the  primary  level  where 
factors  of  gradation  of  reading  difficulty 
and  orginization  of  learning  experiences 
in  the  vmrd  recognition  skills  are  impor- 
tant to  success  in  learning.  Proportionally 
more  time  is  also  devoted  to  reading  in 
the  basal  materials  at  the  primary  grade 
levels  than  is  true  at  the  intermediate  grade 
levels. 

Individual  titles  (commonly  thought  of 
as  the  library  collection),  reference  mate- 
rials, current  .periodicals,  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  and  oulletins  assume  a greater 
importance  in  the  reading  *nstructionaI 
program  at  succeeding  grades  throughout 
the  intermediate  and  secondary  levels.  This 
is  also  true  of  the  wide  variety  of  informa- 
tional books  that  the  pupil  reads  in  the 
curriculum  areas  of  the  social  studies, 
science,  and  mathematics. 

There  is  a vast  array  of  materials  de- 
signed for  the  development  of  specific 
skills.  Included  are  the  workbooks  that 
accompany  the  basal  readers  and  many 
workbooks  designed  for  use  with,  or  inde- 
pendently of,  a basal  series.  Certain 
dangers  inhere  in  the  use  of  workbooks. 
..If  they  are  used  as  intended  and  with 
proper  attention  for  pupils’  needs,  they 
are  undoubtedly  of  value  in  insuring  that 
certain  skills  are  taught  and  appropriate 
practice  provided.  They  are  also  helpful  in 
conserving  the  teacher’s  time  and  energy. 

A new  era  may  be  immediately  ahead  in 
the  use  of  mterials  based  on  certain 
p.-inciples  of  "programmed  learning’’ — 
progressive  learning  of  small  increments 
independently  by  individual  pupils. 
Though  the  use  of  electronic  machines  for 
programmed  instruction  in  reading  is  not 
widespread,  similar  principles  of  learning 


are  applied  in  scrambled  workbooks,  and 
in  highly  organized  files  of  reading  selec- 
tions for  the  development  of  word  recog- 
nition, vocabulary,  and  comprehension 
skills. 

Audio-visual  materials  are  also  aspects 
of  a comprehensive  reading  program.  Basal 
reader  programs  encompass  many  such 
correlated  materials.  In  addition  to  such 
related  material,  there  is  available  a wide 
selection  of  films,  film  strips,  recordings, 
and  picture  material.  Reading  skills  carry 
a heavy  refponsibility  for  learning  in  the 
elementary  classroom.  The  required  read- 
ing undoubtedly  becomes  a discouraging 
task  for  many  pupils.  Could  audio-visud 
media  play  a greater  role  in  learning  and 
thus  reduce  the  amount  of  reading  "re- 
quired.^’’ It  may  be  that  by  requiring  less, 
more  will  be  read. 

Finally,  diagnostic  and  achievement 
tests,  a necessary  part  of  a reading  pro- 
gram, need  to  be  evaluated.  They  are  an 
indispensible  aid  to  understanding  the 
instructional  needs  of  pupils. 

Issues  in  Evaluation 

Many  issues  must  be  considered  and  re- 
solved in  the  evaluation  of  materials.  Their 
resolution  will  depend  upon  the  evalua- 
tor’s point  of  view  on  the  teaching  of 
reading.  A number  of  these  issues  are 
presented  for  consideration. 

1.  Any  materials  in  reading  cannot  oe 
evaluated  effectively  without  con- 
sidering the  role  of  all  materials  used 
in  reading  instruction. 

2.  The  basal  reader  should  supply  the 
"warp  and  woof”  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram with  other  materials  serving 
supplementary  functions. 

3.  Teacher’s  aids  should  enable  and  en- 
courage variations  in  procedures. 
Precise  structuring  of  all  details  of  a 
reading  program  may  limit  teaching 
creativity. 

4.  A variety  of  teaching  suggestions  can 
be  confusing.  Attempts  to  implement 
many  or  all  of  the  ideas  may  detract 
from  the  time  that  should  be  spent 
in  reading. 

5.  Teacher’s  guides  should  assist  in 
articulating  reading  instruction  with 
reading  in  other  curriculum  areas. 
Skills  learned  in  reading  should  be 
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applied  and  further  taught  in  all  an  active  mind.  These  objectives  can  be- 
cmriculum  areas.  ^ come  realities  only  if  adequate  tools  are 

^ I reading  materials  provided  for  teachers  and  pupils, 

should  provide  breadth  in  reading 
interests. 

7.  The  instruction  in  phonics  should  be 
‘ based  on  accurate  description  of  the 

sounds  of  our  language.  Phonemic 
analyses  indicate  that  we  may  be 
teaching  in  sounds,  distinctions  that 
do  not  exist,  and  asking  for  identifi- 
cations that  are  not  really  represented 
as  we  commonly  think  they  are.  For 
example,  to  ask  a child  to  distinguish 
between  the  vowel  soimds  in  ear  and 
stt  is  to  ask  for  a distinction  that  does 
not  exist.  To  identify  the  vowel  sound 
in  hot  as  short  o and  the  first  vowel 
sound  in  f^her  as  two  dot  a may  be 
teaching  differences  that  do  not  exist.^ 

8.  Remedial  teaching  of  phonics  should 
be  distinguished  from  developmental 
teaching.  To  use  third  grade  proce- 
dures for  reteaching  in  the  fifth  grade 
is  hardly  appropriate. 

9.  Procedures  of  measurement  and  eval- 
uation should  be  a part  of  the  reading 
instructional  program.  Norms  should 
be  furnished  to  assist  in  evaluative 
judgments  of  pupils’  achievement. 

10.  Workbooks  ana  similar  materials 
should  be  as  nearly  self-administering 
as  possible.  Programmed  materials, 
which  use  small,  graduated  incre- 
ments of  learning  with  immediate 
pupil  knowledge  of  success,  should 
oe  used  extensively. 

11.  Example,  rather  than  precept,  should 
be  used  in  instilling  important  atti- 
tudes, ideals,  and  appreciations.  Qiar- 
acter  building,  as  an  important  cur- 
riculum objective  must  be  facilitated 
by  adequate  materials. 

Conclusion 

Materials  properly  evaluated  and  se- 
lected, when  coupled  with  good  teaching 
will  eventuate  in  an  impellir,;;  reading 
habit,  instantaneous  word  recog  .ution,  and 
concomitant  development  in  ti  .e  thought 
processes.  Such  achievement  e.nables  the 
aeative  translation  of  written  commimica- 
tion  into  the  evolving  patterns  of  ideas  in 

^Wchstcf^s  Elementary  Dictionary,  Springfield, 

Mass.:  G*  & C.  Mcrrlam  Co.,  1961. 
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Carl  Carmer 


tte  most  fortunate  fact  about  mv  com- 
posing books  for  young  people  was  that  I 
wrote  my  first  so-called  juvenile  for  adults. 
Before  its  puWicahon  I had  been  broad- 

whi*  I had  collected  while  I had  been 
working  on  my  Stars  Pell  on  Alabama  and 
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Listen  for  a Ijonesome  Drum.  My  pub- 
lishers suggested  that  these  stories  which 
I had  been  telling  over  the  air  on  Monday 
nights  at  10:30-— to  what  I hoped  was  an 
adult  audience — ^might  make  an  interest- 
ing book.  I agreed — and  wa.«  mightily 
surprised,  when  The  Hurricane^.  Children 
was  published,  to  discover  that  it  had  been 
brought  out  by  the  firm’s  "juvenile  depart- 
ment” for  an  age  group  identified  on  the 
jacket  as  "8  to  12.” 

This  led  me  to  the  realization  that,  if 
the  prose  I wrote  for  adults  could  be  so 
described  I had  better  not  try  "writing 
down”  to  children  for  fear  I would  write 
myself  right  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
■ thermometer.  I have  made  it  my  policy 
never  to  do  so. 

Since  this  first  book  for  yormg  people 
(admirably  illustrated  with  pcn-and-mk 
drawings  by  Elizabeth  Black  Qrmer  who 
I am  often  designated  as  "husband  of”) 
sold  well  and  brought  me  cordial  letters 
from  young  scholars  who  could  recognize 
a fellow  of  their  mental  age-group  when 
he  put  words  on  paper,  I have  managed 
to  intersperse  books  for  children  with  my 
books  for  adults  ever  since.  In  all  of  them 
I have  tried  to  capture  the  American  folk- 
quality  for  the  reasons  I am  about  to 
present. 

'The  poet  Stephen  Vincent  Benet,  my 
former  co-editor  of  the  Rivers  of  America 
. Series,  once  said,  "It’s  always  seemed  to 
me  that  legends  and  yarns  and  folk-tales 
are  as  muA  a part  of  the  real  history  of 
a country  as  proclamations  and  provisos 
and  constitutional  amendments.”  I agree 
with  this  and  would  add  that  since  the 
latter  trio  of  historic  documents  are  hardly 
for  children,  legends,  yarns,  and  folk-tales 
certainly  are.  'There  is  no  better  way  of 
bringing  our  children  up  in  the  American 
tradition,  of  surrounding  them  with  the 
atmosphere  of  our  cherished  land  as  our 
fathers  and  our  forefathers  knew  it,  than 
by  supplying  them  with  the  creative  prod- 
ucts of  the  American  folk-imagination. 
Our  folklore  is  the  poetry  of  the  composite 
American  mind.  It  is  a crop  grown  from 
American  roots — and  in  these  days  of 
ordeal  those  roots  have  become  very  dear. 
The  skilled  English  story-teller  W.  Somer- 
set Maugham,  told  a significant  truth 
when  he  wrote,  "The  faculty  for  myth  is 
innate  in  the  human  race.  It  is  the  protest 
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of  romance  against  the  commonplace  of 
life.”  If  it  is  innate  then,  let  us  develop 
it  at  the  very  beginning  of  a child’s  in- 
struction for  in  that  direction  lies  an 
enthusiasm  both  for  words  and  for  con- 
tent. ’The  clear  stream  of  our  native  folk- 
lore combines  equal  parts"  of  history, 
poetic  imagery  and  love  for  beautiful 
sound.  It  is  the  enemy  of  the  ordinary  and 
the  uninspired.  It  is  the  great  destroyer  of 
boredom-^-and  boredom  among  child- 
readers  is  the  dragon  that  would  kill  the 
culture  that  may  one  day  be  ours,  at  its 
source. 

If  we  are  to  have  a culture  that  will 
make  us  blessed  among  nations,  I would 
suggest  then  that  those  of  us  who  are 
teachers  demand  in  the  books  American 
children  are  destined  to  read  more  than 
the  concept  that  words  are  stainless  steel 
tools  of  communication  meant  primarily 
to  enable  us  to  ask  for  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing and  money.  Words  are  a delight  in 
themselves,  therefore  an  end  in  them- 
selves. Words  come  as  Wordsworth  once 
said  children  come,  "trailing  clouds  of 
glory,”  and  each  time  a word  becomes  "le 
mot  ju'^e”  it  is  born  again,  fraught  with 
more  meaning.  I have  read  books  for 
children  — particularly  textbooks  — in 
which  words  have  been  strangled  to  the 
point  where  even  the  dictionary’s  flat 
statements  of  their  meanings  seem  poetic 
by  comparisorr.  'There  is  an  aura  about 
some  words — even  words  in  frequent  use 
— which  can  be  mthlessly  dispelled  by 
dull  and  unimaginative  writers,  ^ere  are 
rhythms  in  sequences  of  words  of  whidi 
those  same  writers  are  noi  even  aware. 

I have  spoken  of  the  value  that  lies  in 
the  fanciful  folk-myth.  'There  are  greater 
treasures  than  this. 

One  of  these  lies  in  histor)'.  If  folk-lore 
is  based  on  creative  imagination,  history 
frequently  lies  far  out  in  the  realm  of  the 
unimaginable.  Anyone  of  you  who  has 
been  reading  current  histor)'  for  a decade 
knows  that  history  has  become  so  fantastic 
that  we  live  with  the  incredible  about  us. 
We  live  in  a world  beyond  the  imaginings 
of  even  the  most  creative.  Hence  the 
writing  of  history  for  children  is  a chal- 
lenge that  must  be  met  by  interpreters 
who  possess  genius  and  not  by  guessing 
dullards.  The  story  of  our  country  must 
be  brought  alive,  dramatized,  made  vivid 
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for  even  very  young  Americans  that  they 
may  begin  to  acquire  from  a knowledge  of 
the  nation's  past  experiences  the  common 
sense  and  judgment  that  will  lead  us  into 
a happy  future. 

Hence  the  second  and  most  precious  of 
our  treasures  lies  in  the  minds  of  Amer- 
ica’s most  gifted  writers.  If  I were  you  I 
would  ser\*e  notice  on  them  that  if  they 
would  preser\'e,  protect,  encourage,  de- 
velop the  de.mocratic  culture  that  has  given 
tliem  freedom  of  expression,  let  them 
often  use  their  gifts  in  writing  books  for 
children  in  order  that  young  readers  may 
be  brought  up  surrounded  by  the  best 
writing  of  which  our  country’s  poets  and 
story-tellers  are  capable. 

Our  culture  begins  in  the  minds  of  the 
very  young.  If  we  wait  to  try  to  super- 
impose it  on  the  minds  of  high  school 
students^  we  have  waited  too  long.  I have 
seen  boys  and  girls  graduate  from  our 
colleges  in  cap  and  gowi  — ^students  by 
the  dozen  who  were  incapable  of  writing 
correctly  a paragraph  of  five  sentences, 
students  who  have  fulfilled  their  “re- 
quired reading”  assignments  under  the 
impression  that  ability  to  summarize  the 
plot  of  a novel  is  the  acme  of  appraisal 
and  criticism.  I have  heard  teadiers  say 
that  "poetry"  (as  if  all  poetry  were  run 


off  on  the  same  asscmh  .'dt ' s "toi 
hard"  for  cliildren  in  • ei  'jentar) 
school  grades.  Is  it  not  . -;»ble  'hat  the 
reason  Johnny  can’t  rea  thai  feachet 
can’t  read? 

Teaching  is  a commur  .n  i • enthu 
siasm.  That  is  why  a he  iviching 

machines  in  the  world  M)t  ‘-upplant 

one  wildly  enthusiastic  r<.  < sr. 

If  the  “American  Wa  nust  In?  pre- 
served, let  us  be  sure  tha-  ve  are  saving 
more  than  a plastic  carto  i.ontaming  a 
univac,  or  a capsule  inhaf  -^d  by  .i  self- 
serving  monkey'. 

I have  been  trying  to  rh  ak,  presump- 
tuously I fear — and  apologtsically-  ■•)f  the 
kinds  of  books-for-children  1 woul«l  advise 
writers-for-children  not  to  write. 

*rhe  first  book  to  be  avoided  at  ail  costs 
is  that  written  from  any  kind  of  elc'  ation. 

The  second  (and  in  this  I heartily  agree 
with  that  maestro,  Dr.  Seuss)  is  th<-  cute 
book.  *1110  only  thing  worse  for  ifiildren 
than  a book  by  a writer  who  thini  % he  is 
cute,  is  a book  by  a writer  who  juirents 
think  is  cute. 

'The  third  volume  of  my  abhorn  nee  is 
the  pedantic  book  that  sounds  as  if  the 
writer  had  written  it  with  a wor.i-list  in 
one  hand,  a word-counter  in  thi-  other, 
and  the  typewriter  in  his  teeth. 
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MATERIALS  OF  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Correct  Use  of  Basal 
Readers 

Faye  Catledge 

Dallas  Independent  School  District 

Approximately  95  per  cent  of  today’s 
schools  use  basic  readers.  In  light  of 
this  recent  estimate  we  cannot  over-em- 
phasize  the  importance  of  using  the  basic 
readers  effectively  for  consistent,  orderly, 
systematic,  and  sequential  development  of 
basic  reading  skills. 

Recently  I was  given  the  responsibility 
of,  studying  most  of  the  basic  reading 
series  currently  on  the  marker  The  analy- 
sis revealed  that  those  published  by  the 
major  companies  have  many  points  in 
common,  and  I am  convinced  that  chil- 
dren can  learn  to  read  by  using  any  one 
of  them.  If  you  have  taught  as  long  as  I 
have,  at  some  time  or  other  you  have  used 
most  of  these  basic  readers  and  you  have 
taught  children  to  read.  We  each  have  our 
own  professional  opinions,  of  course,  as 
to  which  series  can  help  the  teacher  do 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  instruc- 
tional job  in  reading. 

tAny  basic  reader  to  be  used  effectively 
equires  that  the  teacher  study  and  have 
an  understanding  of  the  authors’  philoso- 
phy, that  she  be  f?  niliar  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  teacher’s  edition,  and  that 
she  implement  the  teaching  units  accord- 
ing to  the  authors’  plan. 

'The  reading  series  you  have  can  be  only 
as  effective  as  the  teacher  makes  it.  Too 
often  the  basal  reader  is  thought  of  as  a 
collection  of  stories,  and  the  teacher  hon- 
estly believes  that  she  has  taught  a basal 
reading  lesson  because  the  children  have 
read  a story  from  the  book  labeled  "basal 
reader.’’ 

'The  How-To  Book 

'The  stories  in  each  basic  reader  are 
interesting  and  the  children  do  enjoy 
reading  them.  The  basal  reader,  however. 


•“is  the  s^lijsj^t  and  is^Jiot  intended  to 
^ thought  of  as  an  anthology.  Keep  in 
mind  that  reading  is  a skill  and  not  a 
subjea.  No  one  reads  reading.  Do  not 
become  so  concerned  with  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  that  you  neglea  to  teach 
them  how  to  read.  The  basic  reader  is  the 
"how  to’’  book.  'This  is  its  chief  purpose. 

The  stories  in  these  particular  books  are 
carefully  selected  for  a definite  purpose. 
They  provide  appropriate  reading  mate- 
rial to  encourage  concentrated  practice  in 
specific  basic  reading  skills.  You  know 
the  skills  — word-attack,  phonetic  analy- 
sis, structural  analysis,  comprehension, 
listening,  interpretation  of  punctuation 
marks,  voice  intonation  to  convey  the 
author’s  intended  meaning,  and  so  on. 

These  skills  lessons  are  the  heart,  the 
keystone,  the  reason  for  thel^asic  reader’s 
being.  Are  you  ever  tempted  to  omit  a 
part  of  a lesson  plan  because  you  think 
the  group  has  acquired  a particular  skill? 
The  next  time  you  are  tempted  try  a little 
sampling  of  the  skill  to  be  certain  that 
the  pupils  have  mastered  it  before  you 
skip  it. 

Each  basic  reader  provides  repeated  op- 
portunities for  the  reading  teacher  to 
analyze  each  child’s  reading  problems  and 
to  assess  daily  his  progress  in  basic  skills. 
If  these  opportunities  for  diagnosis,  re- 
teaching, and  reinforcement  are  not  taken 
advantage  of,  the  child  and  the  teacher 
soon  reach  the  frustration  level  for  read- 
ing instruction. 

Reading  Skills  in  G)ntent  Areas 

Now,  you  have  taught  the  basal  reading 
lessons  the  right  way  and  consequently 
you  have  instilled  the  reading  skills  that 
will  make  the  child  an  independent  reader. 
What  happens  when  you  have  finished 
with  the  lesson  in  the  basic  reader? 

Here  is  one  graphic  way  to  help  youi 
visualize  the  tie-in  of  the  skills  lessons 
vttith  eveq;  other  reading  situation.  Draw 
an  outline  of  your  hand.  Across  the  palm 
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letter  the  two  words  Basal  Reading  and 
label  the  five  extended  fingers  Creative 
Arts,  Language  Arts,  Social  Studies,  Math- 
ematics, and  Health-Science.  The  analogy 
is  that  you  need  to  have  the  basic  reading 
[skills  in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  but  you 
'must  not  stop  there.  It  is  just  plain  com- 
mon sense  that  these  reading  skills  flow 
consistently  into  every  area  of  the  child’s 
school  day  — his  social  studies,  spelling, 
mathematics,  science,  or  directions  on 
the  chalkboard.  I recently  showed  *hJ5 
idea  to  a friend  who  made  the  commt.it, 
"How  unfortunate  it  would  be  if  we  had 
only  the  palm  or  only  the  fingers.’’  Com- 
petency in  the  essential  reading  skills  is 
necessary  if  pupils  are  to  read  with  under- 
standing in  the  content  fields.  Children 
must  apply  reading  skills  throughout  the 
day  in  every  curriculum  area  to  help  them 
acquire  the  specialized  vocabularies  and 
to  read  the  content  subjects  with  com- 
prehension. It  will  be  a red-letter  day 
when  children  demand  meaning  from  all 
written  material  and  settle  for  nothing 
less. 

To  illustrate  the  carry-over  of  these 
skills  into  the  content  areas,  I like  to  re- 
call an  experience  of  a third  grade  social 
studies  class.  'The  basic  readers  used  by 
this  group  had  many  figures  of  speech 
which  required  lessons  on  interpretation. 
The  social* studies  lesson  was  centered 
around  neighborhood  pets  and  some  of 
the  problems  they  created.  One  paragraph 
stated  that  the  neighbors  thought  two 
black  lambs  were  all  right  but  a goat  was 
the  last  straw. 

The  class  was  asked  what  the  phrase 
"the  last  straw’’  meant  to  them.  After 
some  interchange  between  pupils  and 
teacher,  one  boy  excitedly  announced, 
"The  neighbors  do  not  mind  the  two 
black  lambs  but  that  goat  has  got  to  go !’’ 

Readiness  Book — ^A  Skills  Text 

Now,  let’s  take  up  the  readiness  book 
-the  first  textbook  in  the  majority  of 
the  basal  reading  series.  Teachers  must 
recognize,  realize,  and  understand  that 
the  readiness  book  <s  an  important  part 
of  the  basal  reading  program.  We  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  some  readiness  pro- 
grams offer  more  than  others. 


Occasionally  a teacher  seems  to  think 
of  the  readiness  program  as  a waiting 
period  and  believes  that  basal  reading 
really  begins  with  the  first  pre-primer. 
'The  pupils,  as  well  as  the  teacher,  need 
to  recognize  that  the  readiness  book  is  a 
basic  reader,  a skills  text,  and  that  every 
page  is  there  for  an  important  and  specific 
purpose.  We  can  not  over  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  pupil’s  mastery  of  the  skills 
taught  in  the  readiness  program  is  basic 
to  his  future  success  in  unlocking  the 
printed  word. 

As  recently  as  last  fall  I heard  of  a 
first-grade  class  that  "went  through’’  a 
sixty-four  page  readiness  book  in  nine 
days.  I strongly  question  whether  the 
teacher  understood  the  purpose  of  the 
readiness  program  or  how  to  teach  the 
important  lessons  the  book  contained.  I 
do  not  believe  that  those  pupils  learned 
the  fundamental  skills  that  the  readiness 
program  provided. 

Reading  Makes  Sense 

The  teacher  who  is  overjoyed  that  a 
child  has  learned  to  jdy  the  printed  words 
may  be  enthusiastically  accepting  word 
calling  for  reading.  'This  is  regrettable. 
From  the  very  beginning  it  is  the  teacher’s 
professional  responsibility  to  work  dili- 
gently throughout  the  day  every  day  to 
help  each  child  realize  that  tie  worck  he 
reads  should  sound  as  if  he  were  talking. 
If  he  is  reading  conversation,  his  voice 
should  sound  as  it  would  if  he  were  the 
character.  If  he  is  reading  narration,  help 
him  understand  that  he  is  the  storyteller 
and  must  make  it  interesting.  Please  do 
not  allow  him  to  settle  for  anything  less 
than  his  best.  Incidently,  the  child’s  natu- 
ral flow  of  speech  is  the  teacher’s  best 
guide  for  what  she  has  a right' to  expect 
from  the  individual  pupil  in  oral  reading. 

All  this  is  hard  work  and  takes  con- 
sistency, persistency,  and  untold  patience. 
I must  say  that  I know  of  no  easy  or 
magic  way  to  teach  a child  to  read.  Ex- 
perience and  observation  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  accomplished  by  main 
strength  and  awkwardness. 

As  you  work  with  beginning  readers, 
bear  in  mind  that  they  have  many  con- 
cerns and  problems  other  than  the  inter- 
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pretation  of  those  abstract  symbols  — the 
first  being  how  to  hold  the  book  and  even 
how  to  turn  the  pages.  There  are  ways 
you  can  help  overcome  some  of  these  dis- 
traaions.  For  example,  a first-grade  group 
was  reading  in  a halting  manner  with 
pauses  between  words.  This  was  apdy 
. described  by  one  little  girl  in  the  group 
as  "leaving  spaces  with  your  voice.”  The 
reading  lesson  was  taped  for  playback  so 
the  children  could  listen  to  themselves. 
This  permitted  them  to  concentrate  on 
heating  themselves  as  others  hear  them. 

. Billy,  on  hearing  himself  read,  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  what  was  meant  by 
leaving  spaces  with  his  voice. 

New  Words  in  Context 

I It  is  significant  that  more  and  more  of 
the  basic  series  are  using  the  teaching 
/technique  of  introducing  new  words_jn— 
I context.- A word  in  isolation  has  little  or 
' no  meaning  even  for  you  or  me.  Let’s 
take  the  word  "pitch”  as  an  example. 
What  does  it  mean  tp  you.^  According  to 
one  dictionary  it  has  at  least  nine  mean- 
ings as  a noun  and  approximately  eleven 
meanings  as  a verb.  With  the  introduction 
of  each  new  word  in  context,  the  pupils 
have  repeated  opportunities  to  praaice 
word-attack  skills  as  they  unlock  the  new 
words. 

Telling  vs.  Teaching 

When  a pupil  has  difficulty  with  a 
word,  what  procedures  and  teaching  tech- 
niques does  the  teacher  use  to  make  the 
! printed  symbols  reproduce  the  mental 
, images  which  will  help  the  pupil  recall  or 
recognize  the  word  the  next  time  he  sees 
it?  How  has  this  learning  situation  been 
reinforced  in  order  to  make  it  a profit- 
able experience  for  him?  Did  she  tell  him 
the  word  or  did  she  help  him  use  the 
appropriate  skills  to  work  out  the  word 
for  himself? 

I do  not  know  the  source  of  this  quote 
' but  I wish  every  reading  teacher  could 
keep  it  before  her: 

He  who  learns  by  finding  out  has 
seven  fold 

The  skill  of  him  who  learns  by 
being  told. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  telling 


is  not  teaching.  Each  time  a pupil  uses  his 
word-attack  skills  to  unlock  a strange 
word,  or  uses  the  context  to  determine 
the  appropriate  meaning  of  a known 
word,  he  strengthens  his  independence  as 
a reader. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  old 
adage  that  praaice  makes  perfea  and 
we  know,  also,  the  fallacy  of  the  state- 
ment. Practice,  however,  does  make  per- 
manent. We  need,  therefore,  to  be  cer- 
tain that  it  is  the  right  kind  of  practice. 

No  basal  reading  series  alone  can  coriT 
stitute  a balanced,  well-rounded  reading 
program.  Any  reading  program  that  con- 
sists of  basal  reading  only  is  indeed  a 
poverty  stricken  program. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  basic  reader  is 
the  "how  to”  book.  Through  this  book 
the  pupils  can  learn  how  to  unlock  strange 
words,  how  to  interpret  punauation  marks, 
how  to  use  context  to  choose  the  right 
meaning,  how  to  draw  conclusions,  how 
to  get  the  main  idea,  and  how  to  use  all 
the  other  basic  reading  skills. 

A delightful  poem  oy  Murlee  Hart  of 
the  Denver  Public  Schools  describes  read- 
ing thus 

TO  READ  . 

To  state  the  printed  symbol 
marching  on 

Across  the  page  is  not  to  read. 

To  hold 

The  lips  in  phoriic  shape  while 
forming  each  cold 

Consonant  in  stolid  tones  makes 
wan 

And  dreary  issue,  Help  him  see 
and  smell 

And  touch  and  taste  and  feel 
the  pulsing  page 

Till  heart  and  mind  and  body 
all  engage 

In  each  related  tale;  till  he  can 
tell 

How  pictured  Susan  saw  the 
raindrops  trickle 

From  the  jeweled  leaves,  sated 
her  nose 

With  springtime’s  damp  per- 
fume and  pushed  her  toes 

Into  exquisite  ooze  with  squishy 
tickle, 
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When  'he  becomes  a part  of 
' every  deed 

The  printed  page  narrates,  this 
is  to  read. 
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4.  Ckfldrtn's  Literature 

o.  Lecftsfeits  h CklldrM's  Books 

Mildred  A.  Dawson 

All  of  our  lives  each  of  us  has  been 
drawn  to  something  or  other.  When  we 
were  still  crawling  about  on  all  fours,  it 
was  probably  the  glistening,  brilliantly 
colored  objects  about  us — especially  if 
these  moved.  Time  and  again  our  elders 
said,  '*No!  No!”  and  possibly  spatted  our 
hands  as  we  persisted  in  reading  for  the 
gay  ornaments  that  attracted  us.  Later  the 
attraction  may  have  been  a little  playmate 
across  the  street  we  were  forbidden  to 
cross,  the  candy  in  open  bins  near  the  pay 
station  in  the  grocery  store  or,  we  hope, 
the  picture  books  that  awaited  us  at  Grand- 
momer’s.  What  draws  you  irresistibly 
today?  Is  it  a piece  of  chicken  at  midnight, 
just  one  more  piece  of  chocolate  from  that 
open  box,  the  golf  course  or  a table  of 
bridge,  the  shops  filled  with  antiques  or 
with  those  pretty  frocks  for  the  warm 
season  ahead,  or  the  book  store  with  all 
its  best  sellers?  For  me,  the  compelling 
lodestones  are  the  children’s  books  that 
cross  my  desk. 

Children,  too,  find  lodestones  in  books 
whenever  books  are  easily  available  and  if 
the  literary  offerings  are  varied  so  that  eadi 
child  can  find  exactly  the  right  book  for 

*Mary  C.  Austin  et  al,  The  Torch  Lighlm; 
Tomorroufs  Teachers  of  Reading.  Cambridge:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1961. 


him  at  precisely  the  right  time.  From  the 
age  of  eight,  I found  every  book  that  came 
my  way  grist  for  my  reading  mill — Black 
Beauty,  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the  Bible,  the 
almanac,  the  Elsie  books,  detective  stories, 
Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales,  love  stories,  the 
marvelous  offerings  of  the  Youth’s  Com- 
panion and  St.  Nicholas  which  my  father 
had  saved  from  his  boyhood  years.  I recall 
the  one  particular  lodestone  I sought  in 
the  first  books  I read — much  conversa- 
tion. I was  prone  to  skip  the  solidly 
printed  paragraphs  and  pages,  to  peruse 
only  the  conversation  which  was  lively  and 
easy  to  read.  I must  admit  that  even  today, 
when  I wish  to  relax  and  escape  the  pres- 
sures of  a busy  life,  I look  for  a oook 
whose  pages  do  not  look  hea\y  but  are 
broken  up  by  irregular  lines  of  dialogue. 

Wiiat  are  the  lodestones  that  attract 
children  to  books?  In  the  studies  of  read- 
ing interests  of  boys  and  girls  we  find 
some  significant  clues.  Decades  ago  Ter- 
man  and  Lima  found  that  boys  like 
adventure,  vigorous  action,  and  animals 
while  girls  like  fairy  tales,  poetry,  senti- 
mental treatment,  and — like  ooys — animal 
stories.  Later  investigations  have  in  part 
confirmed  these  findings,  but  have  revealed 
some  differences.  For  instance,  sex  differ- 
ences do  exist  but  they  appear  earlier  than 
Terman  and  Lima  found.  However,  boys 
and  girls  have  many  interests  in  common, 
also  dislikes.  They  agree  on  enjoying 
lively  adventure,  but  girls  resist  any 
violence  which  may  appeal  to  boys.  Chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  like  human  characters 
though  girls  do  not  want  the  children  in 
the  books  to  be  younger  than  themselves 
and  boys  do  not  care  for  books  that  center 
around  girls.  All  children  like  animal 
stories,  but  girls  have  a special  liking  for 
books  about  domestic  animals  and  pets  and 
avoid  stories  that  feature  fierce  beasts. 
Both  girls  and  boys  like  mystery  stories  or 
those  that  are  patriotic  in  theme.  They 
agree  on  disliking  long  descriptive  pas- 
sages and  didactic  treatment. 

In  some  respects,  boys  and  girls  are 
wide  apart  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  The 
former  are  attracted  to  accounts  of  physical 
struggle,  hero  tales,  factual  accounts  of 
history  and  science,  sports  and  games,  and 
humor.  They  do  not  care  for  fairy  stories, 
love  and  romance,  sentiment,  physical 
weakness — some  of  which  do  appeal  to 


girls.  In  their  turn,  the  girls  seek  out 
stories  of  home  and  school  life,  sentiment, 
love  and  romance,  and  the  supernatural. 
They  dislike  any  violence,  goriness,  or 
bitter  conflict  in  the  books  they  are 
reading. 

These  later  studies  also  show  that  age 
makes  a difference.  Reports  by  Taylor  and 
Schneider  (in  1955),  Rudman  (in  1958), 
and  Norvell  (in  1958),  by  Northwestern 
University  and  the  Office  of  Education, 
and  hy  investigators  in  the  San  Francisco 
study  of  the  mass  media  indicate  shifts  in 
interest  as  children  grow  older.  For 
instance,  fables  and  fairy  stories  tend  to 
be  best  liked  in  grades  three  to  five;  myths, 
legends,  hero  and  folk  tales  to  appeal  in 
grades  five  to  seven.  Qiildren  in  grades 
four  to  eight  turn  toward  mystery,  sports 
and  recreation  and  show  decreased  liking 
for  stories  that  feature  cowboys  and  fairies. 
Lively  action,  adventure  and  animal  stories 
have  a constant  appeal. 

. Some  of  these  investigations  also  re- 
vealed differences  in  amount  of  reading 
done  by  younger  and  older  children.  The 
San  Francisco  study  showed  an  increase 
from  grades  one  lo  six,  with  the  girls 
generally  reading  more  than  boys  do. 
After  children  have  learned  to  read  inde- 
pendently, they  tend  to  read  from  one 
half  to  an  entire  book  per  week.  The 
report  made  by  Northwestern  University 
and  the  Office  of  Education  showed  that 
children  read  voluntarily  in  grades  three 
through  nine,  the  average  time  spent  being 
about  1.1  of  an  hour  daily  and  the  kind 
of  books  being  largely  fidion  or  stories 
of  famous  people.  It  was  shown  that  most 
cliildren  spend  more  time  watching  tele- 
vision than  reading.  Bright  children  who 
are  good  readers,  however,  devote  less 
time  to  watching  television  and  spend 
more  time  reading  than  do  the  majority  of 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Valuable  as  these  studies  of  reading 
interests  are,  they  seem  rather  cold-blooded 
and  abstruse  to  me.  Whenever  children 
turn  to  books,  they  do  so  because  they  get 
satisfadions  from  reading.  Books  may 
yield  information  that  satisfies  curiosity, 
may  hold  up  a mirror  to  life  that  helps  the 
child  to  understand  himself  and  those 
around  him,  and  may  help  him  travel  to 
novel  faraway  lands  or  return  to  times 
long  gone  so  that  he  gains  an  understand* 
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ing  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives;  or 
reading  may  just  be  real  fun.  Josette 
Frank  says  that  books  are  possibly  the 
child’s  richest  source  of  self-discovery, 
diat  literature  has  the  power  to  deepen 
'and  broaden  understanding  as  it  enlarges 
his  vision  of  himself  and  his  world. 
Books  yield  insight  and  appreciation; 
but,  she  feels,  much  as  we  know  of  chil- 
dren’s likes  and  dislikes  in  reading,  any 
one  child’s  preferences  are  still  unpredict- 
able. We  must  use  our  hopes  and  hunches 
if  we  try  to  guide  the  child  to  just  the 
right  book  to  bring  him  tlie  utmost  in 
satisfactions  and  in  answers  to  problems 
peculiar  to  him.  I like  Frank’s  remark  that 
the  therapy  of  the  Beim’s  The  Smallest 
Boy  in  the  Class  is  less  for  the  too-small 
child  in  a group  than  for  the  other  chil- 
dren who  need  to  understand  the  problem 
such  a child  has.  Similarly  Estes’  One 
Hundred  Dresses  should  give  insight  to 
the  privileged,  well  dressed  children  in  a 
class  where  there  are  peers  less  fortunate. 

Books,  then,  bring  to  the  child  the  basic 
problems  and  values  of  life  as  he  meets 
storybook  characters  who  have  problems, 
ways  of  life  and  standards  like  our  own 
or  different  enough  that  he  can  gain  in- 
sights that  real  life  has  not  yet  afforded. 
Sperry’s  Call  It  Courage  may  show  him 
how  to  face  and  conquer  his  own  fears; 
Knungold’s  And  Now  Miguel  may  help 
him  understand  that  the  adolescent  grow- 
ing into  the  adult  world  can  solve  the 
problems  intrinsic  in  such  a situation. 
Nfaib  says  that  reading  aids  the  child  by 
f^xpanding,  correcting,  and  directing  the 
oner  picture  which  the  child  has  of  him- 
'df  and  of  his  surroundings.  Or  he  may 
M ek  out  books  for  the  sheer  enjoyment  of 
"•ading  as  he  relaxes,  finds  vicarious 
I Iventure.  or  escapes  from  the  real  world 
iDvl  gives  himself  completely  over  to  an 
im.icinary  world.  Just  as  Napoleon  geared 
his  life  to  that  of  his  hero  Caesar,  a child 
n.iv  find  in  the  real  or  fictitious  heroes  of 
his  book  world  ideals  of  bravery,  per- 
sistence, unselfishness,  and  service  that  will 
direct  his  own  subsequent  life. 

In  the  words  of  Anne  Thaxter  Eaton, 
"All  the  world,  real  or  unreal,  lies  befo«-e 
the  child  who  reads”;  and,  I would  like 
to  ,sav,  who  listens.  It  is  so  important  that 
we  read  to  children  much  and  often.  Some 
'’•-■oks  like  Wind  in  the  Willows.  Rtihhit 


Hill,  or  Alice  in  Wonderland  should  be 
introduced  to  children  before  their  read- 
ing proficiency  permits  independent  read- 
ing of  these  fine  stories.  So  many  of  the 
better  books  will  never  come  to  their 
attention  if  the  teacher  does  not  read 
choice  bits  that  reveal  the  appeal  that  yet- 
unnoticed  books  have  for  child  readers. 
By  her  oral  reading  to  children,  the 
teacher  or  parent  is  ever  extending  the 
children’s  reach,  expanding  their  interests, 
giving  ever  greater  opportunities  to  gain 
insight  and  understanding.  It  has  ^n 
recommended,  for  instance,  that  all  the 
Newbery  Award  books  should  be  read  to 
children. 

When  we  read  to  them,  let  us  choose 
wisely.  Let  us  look  higher  than  the 
Bobbsey  Twins  books  and  their  ilk.  We 
should  turn  to  the  recommendations  of 
authorities  like  those  who  write  the  re- 
views in  Elementary  English.  'The  char- 
acters should  seem  real,  should  be  dy- 
namic, should  stir  both  heart  and  mind  of 
the  listening  child  as  does  the  story  of 
Charlotte's  Web  which  has  left  many  a 
boy  or  girl  with  wet  eyes.  As  in  Johnny 
Tremaine  or  Rifles  for  Watie,  the  theme 
should  be  strong  and  the  plot  absorbing. 
'The  story  should  fit  the  maturity  of  the 
listeners — neither  too  young  nor  too  old 
for  the  interests  of  the  children;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  teacher  should  so 
select  the  books  from  which  she  reads 
orally  that  she  is  helping  to  upgrade  her 
pupils’  literary  tastes.  I find  that  children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  really  good 
books  tend  to  develop  tastes  that  will  per- 
manently lead  them  to  select  high-quality 
books,  just  as  you  or  I after  having  found 
in  an  exclusive  store  a beautifully  tailored 
but  simple  suit  which  we  find  too  expen- 
sive for  our  budget  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
the  more  garish,  che,iper  suits  we  find  in 
the  more  ordinary  stores. 

The  lodestones  in  children’s  books  are 
the  stories  themselves — their  swift  action, 
the  sustained  suspense,  their  memorable 
characters,  the  intriguing  facts  that  satisfy 
curiosity,  any  rib-tickling  humor.  The 
stmy  is  the  thing.  Yet  the  pull  of  a book 
can  be  enhanced  by  appropriate  and  ap- 
pealing pictures,  especially  in  books  for 
younger  children.  TTie  d’Aulaires  express 
the  standards  that  underlie  suitable  illus- 
trations— they  should  closely  parallel  the 
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unfolding  plot  but  should  add  to  it. 
When  the  a Aulaires  write  and  illustrate, 
they  edit  their  productions  by  eliminating 
from  the  text  what  they  find  better  shown 
in  pictures  and  omit  from  the  illustrations 
what  is  better  told  in  words.  Thus  their 
books  are  closely  knit  units.  Their  pictures 
also  demonstrate  admirable  and  appealing 
features— gay  colors,  simple  and  clear-cut 
delineation,  authentic  garb  and  settings, 
revealing  facial  expressions  and  posture, 
strongly  suggested  action.  While  color  is 
generally  a strong  lodestone  in  making 
illustrations  attract  children,  some  of  their 
favorites  are  in  black  and  white,  as  for 
instance,  Lynd  Ward’s  The  Biggest 
Bear,  which  has  spectacularly  impressive 
pictures.. 

We  want  our  children  to  be  drawn  to 
tihe  best  books,  to  seek  out  only  the  truly 
good  ones;  and  we  must  make  such  books 
available  in  abundance  and  variety.  In 
' other  words,  we  seek  excellence.  Here  I 
. should  like  to  quote  from  a recent  address 
; by  Frances  Clarke  Sayers: 

J^cellence  in  books  is  a matter  of  individ-  . 
uality:  the  unique  sensibility  of  the  writer. 

I It  is  a matter  of  emotion,  of  the  depth  of 

i feeling  and  the  degree  to  which  he  is  in-  ■ 

yolvcd  in  his  subject  or  his  theme.  Excellence 
is  a matter  of  concept:  originality  in  idea 
or  in 'the  manner  of  presentation.  It  is  a 
matter  of  zest,  spirit  and  exuberance.  It  is 
a matter  of  daring  and  courage  and  honesty: 
daring  to  speak  out  on  "ome  of  the  trapc 
aspects  of  life — death,  fear  and  the  meeting 
of  defeat.  These  are  themes  that  are  for- 
bidden in  this  paradox-ridden  culture  of  ours, 
which  functions  in  the  shadow  of  the  atom 
bomb,  on  the  one  hand,  and  determines, 
on  the  other,  that  children  shall  have  peace 
of  mind  at  any  cost  and  be  taught  that  the 
chief  end  of  man  is  to  be  well-adjusted  and 
secure,  with  the  implication  that  success  and 
the  swimming  pool  shall  be  added  unto 
these.  Excellence  is  a matter  of  style  in 
writing:  the  author’s  individual  way  of 
expression, — varieties  of  color  and  pace  in 
language.  Excellence  is  above  all  life- 
enhancement  rather  than  life  adjustment.  It 
is  the  sounding  echo  of  an  ancient  covenant 
between  Man  and  the  unknown.  Young 
children  are  capable  of  apprehending  it  and 
of  assuming  a responsibility  toward  life 
beyond  themselves. 

In  Books,  Children  and  Men,  Paul 
Hazard  says:  “I  like  books  that  remain 
faithful  to  the  very  essence  of  art.  Namely, 
those  that  offer  to  children  an  intuitive 
and  direct  way  of  knowledge,  a simple  , 
beauty  capable  of  being  perceived  im- 


mediately,  arousing  in  their  souls  a vibra 
tion  which  will  endure  all  their  lives.  ’ 
Well-written  books  act  as  their  own  lode 
stones.  They  are  irresistible  to  children 
because  of  beauty  and  strength  of  theme, 
vigor  of  plot  and  action,  illuminating 
concepts,  revelation  of  character,  and/or 
offerings  of  a means  of  escape,  relax.\tinn. 
and  fun  because  of  humor  or  exciting 
adventure.  Let's  bring  good  books  and 
children  together. 
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tary  classroom.  To  determine  what  objec-y 
tive  evidence  could  be  obtained  regarding 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  work- 
books, a study  was  imdertaken  following^ 
a grant  from  the  Los  Angeles  Board  off 
Education.  This  research  atteoapted—ia* 
measure  the  relative  efiFprtivpnp«;«;  of  y/nrk- 


book— and — non-workboolc  metbodsL  of 
folfnw.-jiji.ai^vib^  *lirough-m_^.alysisj3f 
empirtralxvidence gathered  in  a controlled 

signal  personneli-and-fin  pvtPn^ivft 
^il.Q£lhe.materi2ls., . 

In  using  the  term  workbook,  reference 
is  made  to  the  commercially  published, 
consumable  workbook  designed  to  accom- 
pany a specific  basal  reader.  In  using  the 
term  non-workbook  materials,  reference  is 
made  to  the  materials  designed  and  pre- 
|>ared  by  individual  teachers  for  individual 
reading  groups  as  well  as  to  various 
mimeographed  publications  prepared  for 
teachers  by  separate  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  school  system.  The  non- 
workbook method  was  considered  to  be 
the  status  quo  of  reading  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  term  follow-up,  when  used  to  des- 
cribe a portion  of  a lesson  or  type  of 
materials,  was  defined  as  a reading  activity 
designed  to  reinforce  previous  teaching 
and  to  afford  practice  for  a pupil  on  a 
specific  reading  skill. 

The  stated  problem  of  this  research  was 
readily  divisible  into  three  separate  sec- 
tions. For  purposes  of  easy  reference, 
these  sections  might  be  labeled:  (1)  the 
learning  experiment;  (2)  Ae  opinion 
study;  and  (3)  the  evaluation  of  the 
materials.  / 
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15.  A Comparison  of  fhe 
> Effectiveness  of 

Workbook  and 
Non-workbook  Types  of 
Follow-up  Materials 

Robert  L.  Docter 

Widely  divergent  viewpoints  exist  con- 
cerning the  value  of  reading  workbooks 
in  the  instructional  process  of  the  elemen- 


The  Learning  Experiment 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  gain 
in  reading  skill  by  workbook  and  non- 
workbook classes,  eighteen  schools  were 
randomly  selected  from  the  total  popula- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  elementary  schools. 
Each  school  furnished  two  classes  of  com- 
parable grade  level  and  ability,  giving  us 
36  classrooms  representing  all  six  elemen- 
tary grades.  One  of  the  classes  in  each 
school  became  an  experimental  group.  This 
class  used  workbook  materials  throughout 
the  entire  school  year.  The  other  class  be- 
came a control  group.  This  class  used  non- 
workbook materials  throughout  the  year. 
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With  experimental  and  control  groups  as- 
signed to  the  same  school,  it  was  possible 
to  assume  that  each  classroom  had  similar 
socio-eco,.omic  background,  similar  school 
organization,  similar  access  to  supervision 
and  other  facilities.  The  two  teachers  as- 
signed to  these  classes  were  selected  by  the 
administrator  of  the  school  on  the  basis  of 
similar  classroom  management  techniques, 
similar  motivation  for  teaching,  and  com- 
parable skill  and  experience.  Tlie  selection 
of  the  specific  teache*.  to  be  assigned  the 
experimental  method  was  left  to  chance. 

Instruction  proceeded  in  both  the  ex- 
perimental and  control  group  classrooms 
in  accordance  with  established  develop- 
mental method  practices  in  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  The  only  exception  involved 
the  use  of  the  workbook  in  the  experimen- 
tal situations.  Approximately  50  workbook 
titles  to  accompany  basal  readers  from  five 
different  publishing  companies  were  pur- 
chased. Each  teacher  divided  his  class  into 
three  separate  reading  groups,  based  on 
the  reading  achievement  scores  from 
standardized  tests,  as  well  as  subjective 
appraisal.  The  teacher  then  assigned  a 
basal  reader  to  each  group  which  cor- 
responded with  the  specific  instructional 
reading  level  involved.  Growth  in  reading 
during  the  one-year  experimental  period 
was  measured  through  use  of  the  Stanford 
Reading  Achievement  Tests.  Form  *'J” 
was  administered  in  the  fall  as  the  pre- 
test instrument,  and  Form  *'K”  was  admin- 
istered in  the  spring  as  the  criterion 
measure.  The  mental  age  of  each  pupil, 
derived  from  group  intelligence  measures, 
was  also  recorded  as  an  additional  ante- 
cedent variable. 

Each  classroom  group  was  left  intact 
and  analysis  of  covariance  was  used  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that  both  experimental  and 
control  groups  were  random  samples  of 
the  same  population.  This  device  is  similar 
to  that  suggested  by  Walker  and  Lev 
(1953)  and  Gaffrey  (1956).  Each  grade 
level  was  treated  as  a separate  experiment. 
A "gain”  approach,  also  suggested  by 
Gaffrey  (1959),  was  utilized  in  the  statis- 
tical design.  In  this  instance,  where  one 
of  the  antecedent  variables  is  a pre-test 
measure  and  the  criterion  variable  is  a 
post-test  measure^  the  difference  between 
the  two  measures  becomes  a record  of  the 
gain.  This  gain  then  becomes  a new  cri- 


terion variable,  and  the  mental  age  of 
each  pupil  became  the  only  antecedent 
variable.  Thus  the  statistical  computation 
was  somewhat  simplified. 

Mean  gains  during  the  school  year  of 
the  experimental  and  control  groups  in 
raw  score  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
points  were  computed.  Gains  in  the  first 
grade  favored  the  control  (non-workbook) 
group.  With  use  of  the  mental  age  as  the 
antecedent  variable,  the  significance  of  this 
difference  was  tested  through  analysis  of 
covariance.  An  analysis  of  the  first  grade 
F ratios  showed  that  the  difference  in 
gains  between  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  was  highly  significant  beyond 
the  .01  level  of  confidence  in  both  com- 
prehension and  vocabulary  scores. 

In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade, 
however,  it  was  noted  that  the  differences 
in  gain  favored  the  experimental'  (work- 
book) group.  The  second  grade  F ratios 
showed  that  the  comprehension  gain  of 
the  workbook  group  was  significantly 
greater  than  that  of  the  non-workbook 
group  beyond  the  .05  level,  and  that  the 
vocaoulary  difference  favored  the  work- 
book group  beyond  the  .01  level.  An 
identical  situation  was  noted  with  regard 
to  the  third-grade  scores.  There  were 
significant  differences  in  comprehension 
gains  and  highly  significant  differences  in 
vocabulary  gains,  both  favoring  the  ex- 
perimental group.  The  fourth  grade  ex- 
perimental group  also  registered  greater 
^ains  during  the  year  than  did  the  control 
group.  According  to  the  findings,  this 
difference  was  significant  in  regard  to 
comprehension  but  not  significant  in  terms 
of  vocabulary.  No  significant  differences 
were  apparent  between  workbook  and 
non-workbook  groups  at  the  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  levels. 

Opinions  of  Professional  Personnel 

A broader  phase  of  the  study  involved 
the  assessment  of  opinion  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  workbook  materials 
by  teachers  and  administrators  participat- 
ing in  the  study.  Over  1200  teachers  from 
80  randomly  selected  schools  participated 
in  this  phase  of  the  study.  A questionnaire 
was  distributed  to  the  participants  imme- 
diately following  the  semester  in  which 
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workbooks  were  used  as  an  integral  p; 
of  their  classroom  reading  program. 

Results  demonstrated  that  boA  teachers 
and  administrators  favored  a workbook 
type  follow-up  material  over  a non-work- 
book  type.  In  looking  at  sub-sections  of 
the  questionnaire  an  analysis  of  the.  time 
factor  in  preparing  for  a reading  lesson 
showed  that  less  teacher  time  was  required 
in  preparing  a lesson  utilizing  workbook 
type  follow-up  materials  than  the  non- 
workbook type.  Teachers  felt  that  work- 
books did  not  impinge  on  their  class 
instruction  time  in  regard  to  explaining 
the  mechanics  of  the  assignment  or  in 
slowing  down  the  tempo  of  the  lesson. 
They  also  felt  that  the  workbook  type  fol- 
low-up material  was  more  easily  diecked. 

On  the  whole,  teachers  believed  that 
the  workbooks  were  challenging  to  chil- 
dren reading  above  grade  level,  but  slight- 
ly frustrating  to  children  who  were  below 
average  achievers. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  the  teacher 
questionnaire  classified  by  grade  level 
snowed  that  first  grade  teachers  held 
opinions  significantly  different  from  teach- 
ers of  the  other  grades  on  certain  ques- 
tions. This  difference  existed  in  items 
involving  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which 
pupils  performed  the  lessons;  the  lack  of 
challenge  of  the  workbook  to  first  grade 
pupils  reading  above  grade  level;  the  frus- 
tration presented  to  first  grade  pupils 
reading  oelow  grade  level;  the  difficulty 
which  first  grade  children  evidenced  in 
using  the  workbook  independently;  and 
the  greater  number  of  complementary 
lessons  constructed  by  first  grade  teachers 
in  order  to  supplement  the  workbook. 

Without  doubt,  however,  the  majority 
of  administrators  and  teachers  at  all  grades 
favored  the  use  of  workbook  type  follow- 
up materials  over  the  non-workbook  type. 

Evaluation  of  the  Materials 

A city-wide  committee  of  approximately 
sixty  Los  Angeles  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators imder  the  general  chairmanship 
of  the  G)ordinator  of  Elementary  Cur- 
riculum, Mrs.  LaVon  H.  Whitehouse, 
designed  criteria  for  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  workbook  wnd  non-work- 
book materials. 

Evaluation  score  cards  showing  the 


weightings  assigned  each  criterion  at  each 
grade  level  were  distributed  to  teachers 
who  had  used  the  workbook  materials 
during  the  experimental  year. 

In  each  instance  the  workbooks  received 
universally  high  ratings  from  the  teachers 
who  had  used  them  in  class  instruction. 
The  highest  ratings  were  assigned  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  grade  titles. 

Randomly  selected  teachers  who  were 
not  participating  in  the  workbook  study 
were  askea  to  collect  all  of  the  non-work- 
book  materials  which  they  prepared  for 
one  reading  group  during  one  semester  of 
the  experiment.  'Hiis  material,  completely 
free  from  any  identifying  mark,  was  then 
evaluated  by  special  grade-level  sub-corn-' 
mittees  of  the  city-wide  committee. 

The  first  and  second  grade  non-work- 
book material  rec-ved  a mean  rating  of 
454  out  of  a possible  1000  points.  The 
same  jury  evaluated  the  first  and  second 
grade  workbook  materials  and  assigned 
Siem  a mean  rating  of  870  points.  The 
third  and  fourth  grade  non-workbook 
materials  received  a mean  rating  of  647 
points,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
workbooks  were  given  a mean  rating  of 
928  points. 

Conclusions 

A pattern  of  evidence  from  the  analysis 
of  the  comparative  gains  of  the  experi- 
mental ancf  control  groups,  from  the  i 
opinions  of  teachers,  and  from  the  evalu-  j 
ation  of  the  two  types  of  materials  siig-  • 
ggsts  that.wnrkhfink  ns^gp  ha<;  a -pftalf-nF 

effkiency-ii^-gradesHwer-three-aE^-ff^  ■ 

It  can  also  be  concluded  th^  n^ruwetk-'^ 
bnok-matprtflk  proved  tn_bp  MTpprtnr  for 

the-  purposejpf  Jnitiating-the-reading-pro- 

Neither  the 

workbook  nor  the  non-workbook  materials 

demonstrked  a clear  superiority  at  grades 

five  and  six.  The  majority  of  teachers  of 
all  grades  favored  the  use  of  reading 
workbooks  in  the  basal  reading  programs 
under  their  direction,  but  this  majority 
was  smaller  at  the  first  grade  than  at  other 

grades.  Reading  workbooks  received  con^ 

sistently  high  ratings  when  evaluated  by 
specific  criteria.  The  readiness  and  pre-r 
primer  workbooks  of  the  first  grade,  how- 
ever, were  rated  somewhat  lower  than 
those  of  other  grades.  >. 
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» 2.  Use  of  Cloze  Tests  os  a 
Measure  of  Readability 
in  the  Primary  Grades 

Ruth  Gallant 
Marquette  University 

This  study  was  designed  to  explore 
two  related  problems:  the  validitj^ 
and  reliability  of  cloze  tests  as  a-measurei 
of  reading  comprehension  for  pupils  ini 
the  first  three  grades;  and  the  effect  of 
increased  sentence  length  on  the  reading 
difiiculty  of  passages  designed  for  use  with 
beginning  readers.  The  validity  and  reli- 
ability of  cloze  tests  had  to  be  established 
first  since  the  researcher  was  interested 
in  comparing  reading  difiiculty  through 
direct  reader  reaction,  an  approach  which 
cloze  procedure  utilizes. 

Cloze  tests,  used  to  measure  the  degree 
of  comprehension  by  the  reader  or  the 
readability  of  the  materials,  are  construct- 
ed through  the  deletion  of  every  fifth  con- 
secutive word  in  selected  passages.  The 
deleted  words  are  replaced  by  blank  lines 
of  uniform  length  which  the  reader  fills 
in. 

The  decision  to  use  cloze  tests  was  based 
— — ^pon  the  assumption  that  cloze  tests  are 
affected  not  only  by  those  factors  within 
the  reading  material  itself  but  also  by 
specific  reader  characteristics  which  affect 
the  difiiculty  of  the  materials  for  that  par- 
ticular reader.  This  assumption  is  sup- 
ported by  existing  studies  of  language 
behavior,  and  by  previous  researdi  in 
cloze  procedure. 

Qose  Tests:  Validity  and 
Reliability 

To  determine  the  validity  of  cloze  tests 
as  a reading  comprehension  measure  for 
rimary  pupils,  a comparison  was  made 
etween  the  ranking  of  pupils  within  each 
grade  on  the  paragraph  reading  section  of 
a standardized  reading  achievement  test 
and  the  ranking  of  these  pupils  on  the 
same  section  of  a comparaole  form,  re- 
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written  as  a cloze  test.  Metropolitan 
* Achievement  Test,  Primary  Battery  I and 
II,  Forms  B and  C,  were  used  witli 
grades  one  and  two,  and  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test,  Elementary  Reading 
Test  For  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Forms 
B and  C,  with  grade  three  ^ 

The  paragraph  reading  section  consisted 
of  selections  of  gradually  increasing 
length  and  difiiculty,  the  comprehension 
of  which  was  measured  by  sets  of  ques- 
tions. Re-written  as  a cloze  test,  each  para- 
graph was  treated  as  a discrete  unit  in 
which  every  fifth  word  was  deleted  and 
the  questions  omitted. 

Doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  first  grade 
pupils  to  handle  the  writing  of  cloze  re- 
^onses  led  to  the  preparation  of  a modi- 
fied cloze  test  in  whic^  a choice  of  three 
responses  appeared  for  every  deleted 
word.  A pilot  study  was  conducted  and  it 
was  decided  to  use  the  modified  cloze 
form  with  grade  one. 

The  standardized  reading  tests  and  the 
cloze  tests  were  given  to  273  pupils  in 
two  schools  in  Bedford,  Indiana.  The 
standardized  test  was  scored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  published  key.  The  modi- 
fied cloze  test  used  in  grade’  one  was 
scored  on  the  basis  of  selection  by  the 
pupil  of  the  exact  word  deleted.  For 
grades  two  and  three,  the  cloze  tests  were 
scored  twice.  Credit  was  given  on  the 
first  scoring  for  replacement  of  the  exact 
word  deleted.  On  the  second  scoring, 
credit  was  given  for  exact  replacements 
and  for  those  responses  which  (1)  ap- 
proximated to  a reasonable  extent  the 
meaning  of  the  word  deleted  and  (2) 
agreed  in  person  and  tense  with  the  word 
deleted.  References  in  this  paper  to  sub- 
stitute scores  apply  to  the  totals  secured 
through  the  second  scoring  method.  | 

The  * reliability  of  the  cloze  tests  was 
established  by  calculation  of  sphtdiaif 
liability  coefficients  for  odd-even  items, 
corrected  by  application  of  the  Spearman- 
Brown  formula.  The  reliability  coeffi- 
cients ranged  from  .90  to  .97  and  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 

Pearson  product-moment  correlation 
coefficients  were  calculated  between  the 
standardized  reading  test  scores  and  the 
cloze  test  scores  for  each  grade  in  total 

’Copyright  1959  by  Harcourtj  Brace  and  World, 
Inc.,  adapted  and  reproduced  with  their  permission. 
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and  for  each  grade  subdivided  by  sex. 
The  correlations  for  all  three  grades 
ranged  from  .65  to  .81  and  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level  of  confidence.  No 
significant  differences  were  found  in  these 
correlations  for  the  boys  and  girls  within 
each  grade  level.  The  findings  indicated 
that  the  cloze  tests  were  both  valid  and 
reliable  measures  of  reading  comprehen- 
sion for  these  primary  grade  pupils. 

Effect  of  Increased  Sentence  Length 

The  exploration  of  the  effect  of  in- 
creases in  sentence  length  upon  the  read- 
ing difficulty  of  primary  reading  materials 
involved  the  construction  of  two  sets  of 
reading  materials. 

Each  set  of  five  passages  contained  a 
simplified  adaptation  of  a folk  tale.  In  the 
first  set,  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  basal 
jpassages,  factors  controlled  were  the  num- 
ber of  words  per  passage,  number  of 
words  outside  of  the  Dale  List  of  769 
Easy  Words,  and  sentence  length.  The 
vocabulary  for  each  passage  was  from  a 
specified  book  level  in  a basal  reader 
series,  ranging  from  primer  through  grade 
three.  Application  of  the  Spache  reada- 
bility formula  showed  the  readability 
levels  of  the  five  passages  to  be  1.8,  1.9, 
2.5,  2.9,  and  3.3. 

The  second  set  of  passages,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  revised  passages,  con- 
tained the  same  controls  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sentence  length.  Granges  in  sen- 
tence length  raised  the  Spache  readability 
levels  to  2.1,  2.4,  3.0,  3.7,  and  4.3.  The 
differences  between  comparable  basal  and 
revised  passages  ranged  from  three 
months  at  the  primer  level  to  twelve 
months  at  the  book  three  level. 

The  two  sets  of  passages  were  rewrit- 
ten as  cloze  tests.  Again,  a modified  form 
of  cloze  procedure  was  used  in  grade  one. 
The  cloze  tests  were  then  given  to  the 
273  primary  pupils  previously  tested.  The 
critical  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the 
means  on  the  basal  and  revised  passages 
was  calculated  for  each  of  the  grades,  and 
for  boys  and  girls  within  each  grade. 

These  differences,  for  grade  one  and 
grade  two  and  the  subgroups  of  boys  and 
girls  within  each  of  these  two  grades,  were 
significant  at  the  .01  level.  In  effect,  the 
revised  passages  with  the  longer  sen- 
tences were  significantly  more  difficult 


than  the  basal  passages. 

For  the  boys  in  grade  three,  no  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  for  either  the 
exact  or  the  substitute  scores;  for  the  girls, 
no  significant  differences  were  found  for 
the  substitute  scores.  The  expected  in- 
crease in  difficulty  due  to  the  use  of  the 
longer  sentences  had  disappeared  for 
these  particular  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Summary 

These  findings  indicated  that  cloze  j 
prodccure  was  a valid  and  reliable  measure 
of  reading  comprehension  for  beginning 
readers.  The  experimentation  with  sen- 
tence length  suggested  that  cloze  tests  offer 
a means  of  isolating  variables  which  af- 
fect readability,  and  that  this  could  be  J 
done  in  terms  of  specific  groups  within  / 
the  school  pdpulation.  The  need  for  addi- 
tional clarification  of  the  effect  of  controls  ' 
presently  imposed  upon  many  primary 
reading  materials  is  evident. 
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2.  The  Effect  of  Cunent  Emphases  on 
Beginning  Reading  IVhiterials  and 
Methods  on  the  Recognition  of 
Individual  Differences 


'y‘HS  TOPIC,  “The  Effect  of  Current  Emphases  on  Beginning  Materials 
and  Methods  <»i  tiac  Recognition  of  Individual  Differences”  is  an 
exceedingly  important  one.  For  well  over  one-half  century  the  differences 
among  (iildrcn  (and  all  humans)  have  been  studied  and  defined.  Ma- 
terials and  methods  have  been  created  to  asast  teachers  in  meeting  the 
variations  of  childreii  in  their  classes.  Teachers  have  frequently  been 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  ability  to  fit  their  teaching  to  individual 
differences.. 

To  report  on  the  effut  of  present-day  emphases  specifically  in  the 
teaching  of  beginning  reading  poses  a problem  to  one  who  accepts  the 
position  that  to  study  effects  of  given  experiences  on  young  children 
espedaliy  requires  a tixrce-to-five  year  period  of  time.  Also,  to  be  valid, 
significant  relevant  psychological  factors,  especially  those  pertaining  to 
the  level  of  children’s  thinking,  must  be  included.  These  two  conditions 
are  difficult  for  school  leaders  and  reading  specialists  to  meet  because 
budgets  are  too  restricted  and  personnel  rctourccs  too  limited. 

The  assumptiem,  accepted  or  implied,  that  learning  to  res.d  requires 
mechanical  skills  separate  from  the  total  thinking  and  intellectual  de- 
velopment is  a theory  which  I do  not  accept  Neither  am  I willing  to 
accept  that  tf^rhing  reading  via  controlled  responses  ,can  be  properly 
evaluated  soldy  thrwgh  the  correctness  of  the  responses  (4).  Studies 
such  as  the  one  now  bemg  conducted  by  Almy  (/),  one  of  the  first 
longitudinal  studies  of  certain  elements  of  young  children’s  thinking, 
need  to  be  carried  out  specifically  related  to  the  field  of  reading. 

The  data  coming  off  the  press  daily  which  cite  the  pros  and  cons  of 
experiments  with  new  materials  and  sqjproaches  for  teaching  reading  to 
beginners  after  only  one  or  two  years  d experimenting  are  not  adequate. 

Studies  testing  the  Piaget  Theory  of  the  three  levels  of  thinKiiig  of  chil- 
dren between  five  and  six,  and  ffie  research  on  the  relation  of  language 
and  intellectual  development  via  experiences  reported  by  Hunt  (4)  make 
provocative  reading  on  this  point 

Although  major  questions  of  effect  renram  unanswered,  there  are 
some  observable  trends.  The  first  is  the  tremendous  stir  in  kindergarten, 
first,  and  second  grade  over  the  teadung  of  readily.  There  is  wide- 
spread interest  on  the  part  ci  teachers  and  a tendency  to  inquire  and 
to  explore.  This  in  turn  has  created  more  stimulation  m classrooms  and 
has  had  a similar  stimulating  effect  on  children.  The  stagnant  Idnder- 
garten  programs,  short  on  vital  intellectual  life,  long  on  routine,  have 
been  jarred.  Some,  r^;rettaWy,  have  traded  one  stultifying  emphatis 
for  a too  narrow  reading  readhiess  program  equally  stultifying  for  agile 
learners.  In  neither  is  a diild  encouraged  to  dev^p  hb  growth  as  a 
thinking,  intuitive,  creative  child. 
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conimcroaily  prepared  work  and  give  leas  liine  to  aioiy  houia  and  dls- 
cu^ons.  Young  children,  therefore,  are  spending  more  time  on  the 
controlled  answer  type  of  re^nse,  both  written  and  oral.  According 
to  Hebb’s  (5)  theory  on  brain  function,  children  with  limited  experience 
in  thinking  out  their  answers  arc  not  given  an  opportunity  to  develop 
important  stages  in  thinking.  Experimenters  working  with  5’s,  6’s  and 
7’s  note  the  tendency  some  young  children  have  to  fish  for  the  right  or 
expected  answer,  to  focus  on  meeting  the  adults  direction  rather  than 
on  meanings.  Methods  that  produce  this  behavior  arc  a form  of  brain- 
washuig.  Furthermore,  such  intellectual  impoverishment  or  impairment 
be  lasting.  This  point  is  of  stratc^c  impor^nce.  All  who  arc  interested 
in  formulating  and/or  using  materials  and  methods  for  beginning  read~ 
ing  should  feel  obligated  to  know  the  effects  they  produce  on  the  develop- 
ing aeative  power  of  children. 

One  more  question  concerning  the  effect  of  current  materials  and 
methods  on  recognition  of  individual  differences  Concerns  us.  In  many 
d^ooms  across  the  country,  young  children  arc  not  only  becoming 
skillfd,  independent  readers,  but  they  are  often  propelling  themselves  in 
selecting  and  reading  library  books  independently  or  with  some  teacher 
help.  In  the^  classrooms  such  reading  is  a scheduled  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  visiting  classrooms  recently  I have  found  an  increase  in  time 
required  for  newly  selected  teaching  materials,  over  what  was  formerly 
^t  on  basic  materials.  Therefore,  time  for  pereonaUy  selected  reading 
was  limited  or  completely  deleted.  Children  from  culturally  minimal 
areas  arc  particularly  deprived  by  this  change. 

Let’s  face  it,  in  many  classrooms  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  teach- 
ing new  or  former  materials  allowed  little  or  no  time  to  pureue  personal 
reading.  In  the  Hofstra  University  {4)  i.t.a.  project,  the  average  time 
per  day  in  first  grade  with  i.t.a.  was  153  minutes  in  fall,  143  minutes 
in  spring  and  with  T.O.  167  minutes  in  fall  and  154  in  spring.  In 
cither  case,  over  two  hours  of  each  day  were  required. 

Considerations  such  as  these  reveal  the  importance  I attach  to  the 
research  in  young  children’s  progress  in  learning  to  read  from  a broader 
approach,  one  demanding  at  least  the  knowledge  of  specialists  from  the 
field  of  child  development  combined  with  specialists  from  the  field 
of  reading. 

Some  new  approaches  have  caused  an  upgrading  of  children’s  interest 
md  progress  in  learning  to  read.  The  teacher’s  enthusiasm  already  men- 
tiontd  doubtless  has  been  partly  responsible.  This  is  good.  Would  that 
all  duldren  were  taught  by  enthusiastic  teachersi  There  arc  other  gains. 

of  Ac  newer  systems  stimulate  wider  “sensory  operations.”  Chil- 
m^ipulate,  match,  write,  as  weh  as  look  and  listen.  This  is  in  line 
with  pomts  made  at  Ae  important  conference  at  Har/ard  University  (7) 

^ on  sensory  deprivation.  ^ 

- these  g^  has  come  an  increated  awareness  of  which 

. childrra  arc  r«ponding  favorably,  which  are  not  The  dififcrcnces 
■.  noticed  may  ultimately  generate  wider  exploration  of  individual  differ-  ‘ 

cnc«  and  meAods  providing  for  Aem.  For  example,  some  experimental  ^ 

teachers  now  observe  marked  differences  in  Ac  sensory  approach  to 
nw  cjpcncnces.  From  such  observations  a variety  of  materials  and  * 
meAods,  some  recently  produced,  some  to  be  created,  may  be  called 

A con^bution  of  great  promise  has  been  made  by  Ac  selection  of 
pia  an  vocabularies  more  appealing  to  young  children  Aan  many  of 
former  materials.  Words  closely  related  to  children’s  speaking  vo- 
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8.  Teaching  the  Reading  of 
Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School 

Helene  W.  Hartley 

That  your  program  committee  should 
choose  "Teaching  the  Reading  of  Litera- 
ture in  the  Elementary  Scliool”  for  special 
consideration  has  a twofold  implication: 
they  must  believe  that  learning  to  read 
literature  is  an  important  concern  of  ele- 
mentary education,  and  that  it  requires 
some  special  skills  beyond  those  essential 
for  all  reading. 

It  is  a temptation  to  discuss  the  first  of 
these  implications — that  teaching  children 
to  read  literature  is  important,  both  for 
the  values  that  result  as  ends  in  them- 
selves, and  because  that  learning  can  serve 
as  a means  to  the  end  of  facilitating  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  general,  providing 
stimulus  and  motivation,  fostering  vocabu- 
lary growth,  teaching  adaptation  of  speed 
to  puipose,  and  helping  with  other  ^lls 


that  are  the  goals  of  all  teaching.  But 
instead  let  us  concentrate  on  the  second 
implication  — that  reading  literature  re- 
quires particular  skills  and  techniques  that 
must  be  learned  and  that  pose  special 
problems  of  instruction. 

Reading  as  a process  by  which  we  get 
meaning  from  written  expression  always 
involves  certain  basic  skills:  word  recog- 
nition and  definition;  perception  of  struc- 
ture and  organizaton,  as  in  sentence  and 
paragraph;  alertness  to  meaning  clues,  as 
punctuation,  transitions,  emphases.  Upon 
these  skills  comprehension  of  meaning  in 
factitive  and  informative  writing  primarily 
depends.  Most  of  our  teaching  is  con- 
cerned with  promoting  steady  growth  in 
their  use  toward  accurate  and  properly 
speedy  comprehension.  But  when  we  turn 
to  literature,  the  concept  of  "meaning” 
must  be  extended  to  include  import  be- 
yond the  literal  statement  of  fact — emo- 
. tional,  aesthetic,  imaginative,  philosophical 
^port  — the  communication  of  which 
requires  techniques  in  addition  to  those 
necessary  for  all  written  expression.  To 
learn  to  read  literature  is  to  learn  to  per- 
ceive, and  use,  and  respond  to  these 
further  modes  of  expression  upon  which 
the  writer  of  literature  must  rely. 

This  difference  between  factitive  and 
literary  meaning  presents  the  first  prob- 
lem in  teaching.  We  must  help  establish  a 
different  "set,”  to  borrow  a term  used  by 
psychologists  for  the  preparatory  or  facil- 
itating condition  that  precedes  and  ac- 
companies actual  behavior.  Since  one  "set” 
toward  a particular  stimulus  or  process  can 
actively  Inhibit  another,  a first  essential  in 
reading  literature  is  to  learn  to  shift  from 
the  set  to  read  rapidly  for  accurate  com- 
prehension of  literal  meaning  to  that  neces- 
sary in  order  to  feel,  to  savor,  to  imagine, 
to  experience,  to  enjoy. 

A young  neighbor  of  mine  shut  in  for  a 
few  days  with  a cold  told  me  he  had  read 
ten  books  in  that  time.  "That’s  a lot,  isn’t 
it?”  he  asked.  "I  can  read  fast.”  "Good 
for  you,”  I said.  "What  is  this  one  about?” 
"Oh,  some  boys  got  lost  in  the  woods,  but 
they  found  their  way  out  all  right.  They 
used  signs  they  had  learned  in  Scouting.” 
Speed  and  comprehension  seemed  satis- 
factory, we  might  say;  but  when  1 probed 
beyond  the  facts  for  a shared  experience, 
I found  that  reading  for  such  meaning  had 
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not  taken  place.  "I’ve  never  been  lost  in 
the  woods,”  I said.  "I  wonder  how  it 
would  feel — night  coming  down,  shadows 
getting  thicker,  walking  in  circles  maybe!” 
Turning  to  the  well  written  book,  I read 
aloud  diat  moment  when  realization  that 
they  were  lost  first  came  to  the  boys.  My 
young  friend’s  eyes  widened  in  imagina- 
tion; he  began  looking  around  among 
thuse  trees;  night  sounds  came  to  him 
from  words  the  writer  had  carefully  chosen 
to  convey  them.  As  I laid  the  book  down, 

I he  quietly  picked  it  up  and  started  reading 
. again.  I tip-toed  from  the  room,  leaving 
J him,  I hoped,  "set”  now  to  read  for 
^ imagined  experience,  for  sights  and 
I sounds,  for  emotional  response  of  fright 
and  relief — ^set,  in  other  words,  to  read 
the  story  as  literature. 

I In  the  classroom  there  are  many  ways  to 
, help  children  take  this  first  step.  A bit  of 
, ritual  can  help — ^jiutting  work  away,  taking 
comfortable  positions,  gathering  in  circles. 
Then,  too,  moments  can  be  seized  that 
create  without  contrivance  a readiness  to 
share  a piece  of  literature  that  captures 
and  enhances  it.  A wind  blows  outside, 
rattling  windows,  sending  leaves  scurrying 
by.  "Listen!”  you  say.  "Hear  the  wind!” 
'Ihen  quietly,  "I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on 
high.  And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky 
Oh  wind,  a-blowing  all  day 
long.  Oh  wind  that  sings  so  loud  a song.” 
In  one  school  of  my  acquaintance  each 
teacher  keeps  oa  her  desk  a typed  anthol- 
ogy of  her  own  selection  or  literature, 
anticipating  those  moments  throughout  the 
year  when  mood,  or  incident,  or  weather 
will  create  readiness  to  read  for  literary 
experience.  A library  corner  for  relaxation 
and  Ebraty  periods  rightly  conducted  can 
: help  estabhsn  the  necessary  set.  But  most 
: important  is  the  teacher’s  voice  and 
manner  and  genuine  enjoyment  to  strike 
the  key,  to  set  the  tone,  to  arouse  pleasant 
anticipation  for  a special  kind  of  reading. 

Besides  adjustment  to  the  nature  and 
puipose  of  reading  for  literary  meaning, 
children  must  be  led  to  perceive  and  re- 
spond to  the  unique  ways  by  which  such 
meanings  are  conveyed.  'lEis  perception 
must  come  in  the  elementary  school  less 
from  direct  teaching  of  techniques  than 
from  abundant,  satisfying  experience  of 
response  to  them,  and  gradually  made  a 
conscious  means  of  reading  and  enjoyment 


under  the  guidance  of  a skillful  teacher. 

Of  all  thcac  modes  of  expression  none 
is  more  important  than  tempo,  movement, 
rhythm.  Fortunately  the  youngest  child 
can  understand  this  as  language  if  he  hears 
and  participates  in  good  oral  reading  and 
if  response  is  not  inhibited.  Skipping  to 
the  gay  measures  of  "Here  we  go  round 
the  mulberry  bush — swaying  with  the 
long,  slow  movement  of  Stevenson’s  mar- 
velous use  of  syncopation  in  "The  Swing”; 
listening  with  wonder,  imagination,  and 
a bit  of  awe  to  Blake’s  "Tiger!  Tiger! 
burning  bright.  In  the  forests  of  the 
night — ”;  settling  back  happily  with  the 
magic  unfolding  of  "Once  upon  a time 
— ”;  these  are  beginnings  for  little  chil- 
dren. From  such  experiences  they  can  grow 
into  an  adult  reader’s  response  to  all  the 
subtleties  and  variations  of  tempo  by 
which  meaning  is  made  clear  as  truly  as 
by  words.  Before  the  end  of  the  elementary 
sAool  young  readers  should  understand 
with  Mark  Van  Doren  that;  "Some  books 
are  fast  and  some  are  slow,  but  no  book 
can  be  understood  if  it  is  taken  at  the 
wrong  speed.”  . 

That  words  have  meanings  beyond  their 
literal  definition  must  also  be  learned. 
Time  must  be  taken  in  the  reading  pro- 
gram for  children  to  enjoy  words  that 
"sound  right,”  that  call  up  association  and 
imagery,  that  elicit  mood  and  set  the  tone. 
Creative  work  of  their  own  will  help, 
such  as  seeking  the  word  that  best  says 
how  a jet  plane  sounds  when  it  takes  off; 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  word 
"blue”  can  look;  the  many  words  for  feel- 
ing "glad.”  Here  again  reading  aloud  is 
essential.  The  sound  of  Kipling’s  "great, 
grey-green,  greasy  Limpopo  River,  all  set 
about  with  fever-trees”  is  description 
beyond  the  words.  "The  Raggle,  laggle 
Gypsies,  O”  cany  rich  connotation  of  their 
gay  disreputability.  And  how  different  is 
a tale  of  "wee  folk”  from  one  that  might 
speak  of  them  as  undersized  or  dwarfed. 

Since  children  themselves  are  given  to 
figurative  expression,  they  are  quick,  to 
understand  what  a writer  is  doing  when 
he  personifies,  compares,  names  one  thing 
for  another,  resorts  to  hyperbole.  They 
understand,  for  example,  when  Kenneffi 
Grahame  says  that  Mole  sat  by  the  river 
that  "chattered  on  to  him,  a baobling  pro- 
cession of  the  best  stories  in  the  world. 


sent  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  to  be  told 
at  last  to  the  insatiable  sea.” 

Besides  the  modes  of  expression  essen- 
tial in  all  literature,  each  literary  type — 
poetry,  drama,  story — calls  for  its  own 
reading  skill.  For  each  a planned  sequence 
of  learning  is  needed.  For  example,  the 
difficult  art  of  reading  drama  should  begin  { 
with  spontaneous  play-acting  of  stories  in  ^ 
kindergarten  and  first  grades.  Puppetry, 
and  writing  original  plays  for  perform- 
ance, will  follow,  watching  and  pro- 
ducing well  written  plays  for  children 
carry  experience  along,  until  they  come  to 
understand  that  setting,  gesture  and  pan- 
tomime, stance,  tone  of  voice  are  as  im- 
portant a part  of  a play  as  the  words  that 
are  spoken,  and  that  these ‘must  be  re- 
produced in  the  mind  as  they  read.  If  the 
fine  art  of  reading  plays  is  taught  them  in 
the  elementary  saiool,  it  may  be  that  as 
adults  they  will  not  be  left  with  television 
and  the  movies  as  their  only  access  to 


drama. 

Similar  learning  sequences  are  needed' 
with  poetry  and  story,  until  the  modes  of 
communication  pecmiar  to  each  become 
familiar  and  readily  used  in  reading  them. 
VTheffier  or  not  such  teaching  of  ffie  fine 
..:![^art  of  reading  literature  will  open  to  all  an 
i^riching^^^^Tor.  life^t  Jg.^t  eve^ 

to-discovcT -ife  Responsibility  for 


le  in- 


. ception  and  basic  development  of  this 
, kind  of  reading  rests  upon  the  elementary 


school,  for  without  such  early  development 
its,  values  for  the  majority  will  never  be 
adiieved. 
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4.  Developing  Interest  ond 
Taste  in  Literature  m the 
Elementary  Grades 


Helen  Huus 


Why  Children  Reud 

Why  will  children  read?  For  the  same 
reason  they  will  do  anything:  because  they 
really  want  to.  But  what  m^es  them  wantl 
to  read  becomes  a complex  question  toj 
. answer,  for  the  basic  motivation  of  indi-| 
viduals  varies  greatly.  There  are  at  least  / 
five  good  reasons  that  lead  children  to/ 
read  nooks. 

Our  Culture  Expects  It 

First  of  all,  in  America  our  prevailing 
culture,  both  in  and  out  of  sdiool,  de- 
mands that  children  learn  to  read — and 
then  read.  In  fact,  that  is  why  most  of 
them  look  forward  to  school,  particularly 
first  grade,  because  now  they  will  at  last 
learn  to  read. 

Qiildren  who  have  pleasant  experiences 
with  reading  at  home  will  want  to  read. 
As  they  see  other  people  reading,  it  be- 
j comes  only  natural  that  they  also  do.  A 
i four-year-old,  whose  lawyer  father  was 
i always  quoting  from  his  legal  journals, 

I surprised  his  family  at  a dinner  party  one 
evening  by  asking  the  guests  if  they  had 
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seen  the  new  article  about  trucks  in  the 
latest  Saturday  Evening  Post.  When  they 
admitted  they  had  not,  he  said  that  after 
dinner  he  would  be  glad  to  show  it  to 
them.  So  when  the  time  came,  he  pro- 
duced the  magazine,  turned  to  a big 
double-page  spread  containing  an  ad  with 
tv/o  huge  trailer-trucks,  and  proudly 
■ showed  the  guests  the  "new  article”  on 
trucks.  Reading?  Yes,  to  him,  at  his  level. 
"Reading”  picture  books  is  only  the  be- 
ginning, however,  but  with  the  fancy  fare 
available  today,  who  wouldn’t  want  to 
read? 

Older  children,  too,  read  because  it  is 
expected  of  them,  just  as  mother  reads  the 
books  required  for  her  Book  Club  and 
father  keeps  up  with  the  AMA  Journal, 
the  company’s  house  organ,  or  the  “Union 
News.” 

So,  the  first  essential  in  getting  chil- 
dren to  read,  if  they  do  not,  is  to  sub- 
merge them  in  a reading  environment 
where  they  cannot  escape  reading.  Sur- 
round them  with  good  books — and  I 
mean  literally — on  top  of,  inside  of,  un- 
derneath. Read  yourself,  read  to  triem,  get 
parents  themselves  to  read  and  to  chil- 
dren. Then,  just  try  teaching  one  whole 
day — ^perhaps  you  can  last  only  one  period 
— without  reading.  You’ll  see — so  will 
the  children! 

To  Satisfy  Curiosity 

Another  reason  why  children  will  read 
is  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Children  bv 
nature  are  curious.  If  you  are  skeptical, 

1 follow  a three-year-old  aroimd  for  a day 
' and  tabulate  how  many  times  he  asks 
"What’s  that?”  or  “Why?”  Unfortunate- 
ly we  adults  get  too  busy  to  appreciate 
these  active  little  minds  and  brush  off  the 
questions  with  a hurried  half-answer.  'This 
leads  children  to  conclude  that  asking  is 
a bother,  and  they  better  find  out  for 
themselves.  So  by  me  fourth  grade,  or  so, 
they  have  learned  so  well  not  to  ask,  that 
to  get  them  started  again  often  poses  a 
problem  for  teachers.  Books  will  help 
satisfy  their  curiosity,  though  sometimes 
perhaps  to  excess,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
now-aassic  story  of  the  boy  who  returned 
the  library  booK  with  the  comment  that 
this  book  told  him  “more  about  penguins 
than  he  cared  to  know!” 

What  can  children  learn  from  books? 


Just  about  anything  from  archaeology  to 
zebras,  about  the  world  they  live  in,  today 
and  long  ago,  about  how  things  work,  and 
about  interesting  experiments. 

To  Help  Solve  Problems 

That  books  can  help  solve  problems  is 
a third  reason  why  children  will  read,  for 
they,  too,  find  in  books  ideas  that  help 
them  in  learning  how  to  act  and  in  learn- 
ing how  to  work  with  other  people.  A 
book  that  comes  to  mind  first  is  The 
Hundred  Dresses  by  Eleanor  Estes,  with 
pathetir  little  lonesome  Wanda  Petronski, 
who  wore  the  same  faded  blue  dress  to 
school  each  day  but  bragged  that  there 
were  a hundred  in  the  closet  at  home.  Not 
until  she  had  moved  away  and  the  draw- 
ings of  her  hundred  dresses  won  the  art 
contest  did  the  class  feel  sorry  for  the  way 
they  had  treated  her. 

Older  boys  and  girls  alike  thrill  to  the 
way  in  which  Johnny  Tremain  finally 
faces  up  to  his  problem  of  having  a 
maimed  hand  and  becomes  a young  man 
with  a purpose  and  a goal.  'That  the  story 
is  laid  during  the  American  Revolution 
and  has  historical  events  and  characters  is 
also  interesting  and  helps  children  feel 
that  this  all  could  have  happened;  but  the 
real  import  of  the  book  is  Johnny’s  grow- 
ing up. 

Helping  children  adjust  to  new  cir- 
cumstances— new  mothers,  adwtion,  new 
homes,  clironic  illness  in  the  fWily,  and 
other  problems  of  living — can  often  be 
done  better  through  a book  that  preserves 
the  child’s  privacy,  yet  gives  him  courage 
and  suggests  a course  of  action  for  him. 
And  it  is  often  through  story  friends  that 
children  gain  an  image  of  what  they 
would  like  to  be  themselves. 

For  Escape 

Qiildren  will  also  read  to  escape.  Quite 
soon  some  learn  that  reading  is  considered 
by  their  parents  as  a legitimate  use  of 
leisure  time  not  to  be  interrupted  for 
errands  and  chores,  as  television  is.  So 
they  escape  work.  Others  escape  into 
books  when  it  is  too  rainy  to  play  out- 
doors, or  when  they  want  to  prolong  the 
actual  turning  out  of  the  light  at  night. 
Adults  escape  to  evade  making  decisions, 
to  “kill”  time,  or  to  take  one’s  mind 
away  from  vexing  problems.  And  often 
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what  serves  as  escape  literature  for  one  is 
serious  reading  for  another. 

Qiildren  may  use  fairy  stories  and 
fanciful  tales  as  a means  of  escaping  into 
a world  where  the  villain  is  always  pun- 
. islied  and  everyone  "lives  happily  ever 
after."  One  of  the  amusing  modern  fairy 
tales  is  Many  Moons  by  that  master  of  the 
whimsical,  Jam.es  Thurber.  The  Princess 
Leonore  wants  the  moon,  and  the  King 
wants  to  get  it  for  her  so  she  will  be  well 
again.  But  when  the  Royal  Mathematician 
is  asked  to  gel.  it  all  he  does  is  list  the 
things  he  alreidy  has  done  since  1907. 
But  this  does  not  help,  and  the  Kin^ 
summons  the  Court  Jester,  who  neatly 
solves  the  problems  by  asking  the  Prin- 
cess what  she  thinks.  Children  are  de- 
lighted when  this  underdog  of  the  court 
turns  out  to  be  so  clevei. 

Adventure  and  mystery  stories  are  often 
escape  literature  for  children,  as  are  the 
series  books  and  comic  books.  But  if  tl:ey 
read  quality  books  as  well,  I would  not 
worry.  The  teacher’s  job  is  to  see  that 
there  are  books  enough. 

For  Fun 

The  most  important  reason  why  chil- 
dren will  read  I have  left  until  last.  Of 
coiiTse  they  read  for  fun!  And  the^^*  are 
books  that  provide  all  sorts  of  fun,  from 
the  hilarity  of  Dr.  Seuss  to  the  gentle 
glow  engendered  by  Little  Bear,  Winnie- 
the-Pooh,  Mole  in  IF/W  in  the  Willows, 
or  Little  Georgie  in  Rahhit  Hill. 

■The  lure  of  books  is  often  their 
illustrations,  and  a book  like  Helen  Bor- 
ten’s  Do  You  See  What  I See?  helps 
children  understand  what  lines,  shapes, 
and  colors  can  be  and  do. 

'The  appeal  of  sound  and  rhythm  is 
found  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  Ann 
Nolan  Clark’s  In  My  Mothe/s  House 
conveys — through  the  steadiness  of  the 
beat,  the  repetition,  and  the  simplicity — 
the  stability  of  the  Indian  and  the  security 
the  little  girl  feels  as  she  describes  her 
Mother’s  house.  The  cadence  of  the  prose 
in  James  Daugherty’s  biographies,  par- 
ticularly, I think,  in  Abraham  Lincoln,  is 
most  fully  savored  when  read  aloud. 

Enjoyment  is  composed  of  many  things 
— appreciation  of  beauty,  th,2  feel  of 
words  rolling  around  one’s  tongue,  the 
sounds  that  tumble  over  one  anoQier,  the 


protectiveness  of  large  and  able  creatures 
for  the  small  and  weak,  the  buoyant  good 
humor  of  healthy,  happy  children,  with 
the  added  spice  of  nonsense. 

So  I maintain  that  children  will  read, 
because  we  expect  them  to,  in  order  for 
them  to  satisry  their  own  curiosity,  to 
help  solve  their  problems,  as  an  escape, 
ana  just  for  fun.  But  we  must  give  them 
good  books  they  can  read  and  a chance  to 
read  them! 

How  io  Develop  Taste 

According  to  Webster  "taste”  is  defined 
this  way: 

The  power  of  discerning  and  appreciating 
fitness,  beauty,  order,  congruity,  proponion, 
symmetry,  or  whatever  constitutes  excel- 
lence, esp.  in  the  fine  arts  and  belles 
lettres;  critical  judgment,  discernment,  or 
appreciation.* 

Elsewhere  I have  recently  reported  the 
research  studies  that  relate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  taste,  and  so  I shall  not  repeat 
them  here.2  But  what  I shall  do  is  to  sug- 
gest ways  (based  upon  the  research  find- 
ings) by  wh'ch  you  can  help  children 
progress  to  higher  levels  as  they  continue 
reading. 

To  begin  with,  children  have  what 
might  be  called  an  "indigenous  taste.” 
When  given  a chance  to  choose,  they 
usually  prefer  that  which  is  good.  A 
fourth-grade  teadier  found  this  out  when 
she  collected  four  versions  of  Pinocchio 
and  put  them  on  the  reading  table:  the 
comic  book,  the  Walt  Disney  version,  one 
of  the  "rewrites,”  and  a standard  transla- 
tion containing  the  original  illustrations 
by  Attilio  Mussino.  I^ter,  when  she 
asked  which  one  she  should  read  to  them, 
the  children  immediately  wanted  the  "reg- 
ular” edition — the  version  that  has  made 
it  the  classic  it  has  become.  They  recog- 
nized the  quality  of  the  detailed  descrip- 
tions and  the  development  of  plot  that 
made  the  story  good. 

Although  children  do  have  inherent 
good  taste,  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment. They  must  learn  to  recognize  why 

^iVebster*s  New  Internationai  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language^  Second  Edition.  Unabridged* 
Snnngneld.  Mass.:  G*  & C.  Merriam  Co*  Publishers, 
1957,  p.  2585* 

^Hclcn  Hu  us,  “Developing  Taste  in  Literature  in 
the  Elementary  Grades,”  Elementary  EuoUsh. 
XXXIX  (December,  1962),  pp*  781-789;  XXXX 
(January,  1963),  pp,  56-67* 
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one  book  is  superior  to  another:  what  is 
appropriate  ana  congruent,  what  has  or- 
aer  and  beauty,  proportion  and  symmetry 
as  they  look  at  and  compare  books.  But 
before  they  can  do  this,  they  need  first  to 
understand  what  they  read,  and  here  is 
where  the  basic  reading  skills  loom  so 
important.  Their  lack  can  hamper  a child 
from  reading  a book  he  really  needs.  But 
once  he  reads  it,  he  then  must  become 
involved  in  the  book — really  live  it  with 
the  characters  the  way  many  third-graders 
do  as  they  silently  weep  when  Charlotte, 
the  spider  heroine  of  Charlotte’s  Web, 
gasps  her  last  breath,  or  the  way  older 
diildren  rocket  off  into  space  with  Robert 
Heinlein  Once  the  reader  becomes  in- 
volved, he  is  aware  of  the  quality  of  writ- 
ing— ^vivid  images,  believable  diaracters 
a fast-moving  plot  or  at  least  one  that  has 
things  happen,  a satisfactoiy  ending,  and 
throughout,  a basic  ethic  mat  recognizes 
enduring  values  and  moral  right.  These 
are  little  Puritans,  these  children ! 

Surround  Them  with  Books 

The  easiest  way  to  improve  taste  is  just 
to  put  enough  good  books  where  children 
can  find  them.  And  if  you  are  clever  and 
know  your  children  well,  you  will  "plant” 

\ those  books  on  their  pet  interests  right 

f where  they  can  find  them — the  Bronson 

I book  on  Turtles  for  the  budding  zoolo- 
gist; a biography  of  Byrd  or  Mr.  PopPei^s 
Penguins  for  that  Antarctic  fan;  Children 
of  Odin  for  that  one  who  loves  adventure 
stories,  and  so  on.  By  making  such  quality 
books  available  and  by  judicious  recom- 
mendations, you  can  do  much  to  keep 
them  reading. 


who  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  me,  for  I 
was  a rather  regular  visitor  to  tlie  class, 
all  about  Atoms  and  Molecules,  which  he 
said  was  the  best  book  he  had  read  re- 
cently. Fortunately,  I also  had  read  it 
recently,  and  we  could  share  our  ideas; 
but  as  I left  the  room,  the  teacher  shmg- 
ged  her  shoulders  and  said,  "I  don’t  even 
know  what  he’s  talking  about.”  My  first 
thought  does  not  bear  repeating  in  this 
company,  but  it  seems  a pity  if  teachers 
cannot  (or  worse  yet,  do  not  want  to) 
understand  what  even  a good  elementary 
pupil  can. 

Read  to  Children 

Even  the  most  naive  student  teacher 
learns  quickly  that  the  best  way  to  get  the 
group  quiet  is  to  start  "Once  upon  a time 
. . And  this  fondnes.*;  for  listening  to 
good  stories  does  not  stop  with  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  Adults  listen  to  Lynn 
Fontaine  reading  "The  White  Cliffs  of 
Dover,”  or  to  Robert  Frost  or  Carl  Sand- 
burg or  Dylan  Thomas  or  any  number  of 
other  poets  reading  their  own  poems.  So 
read  to  children  regularly,  every  day,  and 
more  than  once  a day  if  you  can  squeeze 
it  in.  What  you  start  reading  in  class  they 
will  get  from  the  public  library  and  be 
finished  long  before  you  are,  but  will 
savor  each  diapter  none  the  less  the  sec- 
ond time  they  hear  it. 

Poetry,  of  course,  is  meant  to  be  read 
aloud,  and  besides,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  varied  enough  in  length  to  be 
easily  fit  into  the  many  little  "in-between” 
periods  of  the  day. 

Present  Literature  Lessons 


Be  Enthusiastic  Yourself 

When  teachers  get  excited  over  books, 
it  rubs  off  on  the  children — even  on  col- 
lege shidents.  I regularly  find  that  my 
students  in  children’s  literature  read  those 
books  I promote,  and  one  term  there  was 
a student  who  waxed  eloquent  on  "ants.” 
Never  before  nor  since  have  so  many 
students  read  the  "ant  books”  as  they  did 
that  term!  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that  a 
child  who  knows  you  have  read  a book 
will  want  to  discuss  it  with  you  when  he 
finishes  it.  And  so  you  get  an  oral  book 
report  without  even  an  assignment. 

Then  there  was  the  sixth-grade  boy 


Plan  your  lessons  so  that  children  learn 
what  makes  books  good.  Spend  time  on 
descriptive  phrases,  idiomatic  language, 
or  figures  of  speech. 

Or  plan  a series  of  lessons  that  will  re- 
late the  books  or  poems  to  music  and 
art.  In  one  sixth  grade,  the  teacher  used 
the  record  "The  Glow  Worm”  with  the 
poems  "Fireflies”  by  Fawcett  and  "The 
Firefly”  by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts.^  In 
another  dass,  the  teacher  played  "The 
Anvil  Chorus”  from  Verdis  ll  Trovatore 


*Fern  H.  Bowes,  Florence  Painteri  and  Vesta 
Lynn,  *‘Use  of  Recorded  Music  to  Introduce  Litera- 
ture to  Children/^  Rlemcniary  English  Review, 
XIX  (May,  1942),  pp.  178-180. 
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and  used  Rose  Bonheur's  picture,  "The 
Blacksmith,”  with  Longfellow’s  poem 
"The  Village  Blacksmith.’’*  (You  can 
almost  date  this  report  from  these  titles!) 
Annis  Duff  reports  similar  experiences  in 
her  book  Bequest  of  Wings,  which  is  a 
description  of  their  family’s  reading  to- 
gether.® 

Build  Ladders  of  Taste 

Finally,  t»ut  not  really  the  last  for  there 
are  many  other  good  ideas,  gradually  in- 
troduce the  child  to  better  and  better 
books.  Get  the  girls  to  go  from  Elancy 
Drew  to  Misty  of  Chincoteague,  to  Caddie 
W oodlawn,  to  The  Three  Musketeers,  as 
Dora  V.  Smith  suggests.®  Or  counteract 
the  comics  by  substituting  the  bold  and 
exciting  Norse  myths — like  the  edition  by 
Sally  Benson — and  they  are  well  on  their 
way. 

Why  do  children  read?  Because  it 
serves  their  needs  at  the  time  until  the 
habit  becomes  so  fixed  that  they  feel 
cheated  if  they  cannot  continue.  And  how 
do  teachers  help?  Bv- saturating  the  en- 
vironment with  books,  by  showing  en- 
thusiasm for  books  themselves,  by  reading 
aloud  to  children,  by  presenting  lessons 
that  focus  on  ffie  qualities  that  make 
books  literary  or  that  relate  them  to  the 
. other  arts,  and  by  gradually  leading  chil- 
dren to  books  of  progressively  higher 
Quality.  Thus  is  taste  developed,  and  thus 
ao  children  come  into  their  inheritance. 


^Merrill  Bishop.  ^^Appreciation  Classes  in  Sixth 
and  Seventh  Grades/^  Elementary  English  Review, 
IX  (June,  1932),  pp.  15MS2. 

‘Annis  Duff,  BeqHtst  of  Wings.  New  York: 
Viking,  1944. 

•Dora  V.  Smith,  cited  in  Ruth  Strang,  ConsUnce 
M.  McCtdloufh  and  Arthur  E.  Traxler.  Problems 
SK  the  Improvement  of  Reading.  Nw  York: 
M^raw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1955,  pp.  ISO- 
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2.  Children's  Classics— 
Yesterday  and  Today 

Helen  Huus 

HILE  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a divid- 
ing line  between  “then”  and  “now,” 

I have  chosen  the  year  1930,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
"boom”  in  children’s  books.  During  the 
decade  preceding,  children’s  literature  had 
been  enriched  by  such  landmarks  as  Carl 
Sandburg’s  Rootabaga  Stories,  Lofting’s 
Voyages  of  Dr.  Dclittle,  and  Wanda 
Gag’s  Millions  of  Cats.  It  was  in  this 
period,  also,  that  Winnie-the-Rooh,  that 
stuffed  bear  of  little  brain,  was  first  intro- 
duced. Forty  years  later,  ffiese  are  already 
among  the  classics  for  children. 

But  it  is  the  books  that  followed  1930 
that  will  be  mentioned  here,  for  we  have 
contemporary  writing  that  will  hold  its 
own  with  the  past  when  the  total  is  viewed 
in  perspective.  I have  chosen  ten^  books 
for  special  mention,  each  from  a different 
category.  Choosing  these  was  not  easy, 
but  here  they  are. 


1.  Pktuie  Book 

'There  is  Fritz  Eichenberg’s  zany  A^e 
in  a Cape,  with  its  “dove  in  love,”  “goat 
in  a boat,”  and  “vulture  with  culture,” 
but  I did  not  choose  it.  Nor  Dahlov  Ip- 
car’s  Brown  Cow  Farm,  or  Marguerite  de 
Angeli’s  big  Book  of  Nursery  and  Mother 
Goose  Rhymes.  I did  choose  Bruno  Mu- 
nari’s  ABC,  because  it  makes  such  a 
splash!  'The  stark,  white  background  of 
this  oversize  book  forms  a perfect  con- 
trast for  the  clear,  large,  simple  pictures 
that  look  as  if  they  might  have  been  done 
by  children  with  linoleum  blocks.  *1110 
big  blue  butterfly  on  a double-page  spread 
and  the  large  slice  of  pink,  pink  water- 
melon are  striking  indeed. 

2.  Fanciful  Tale 

Alice  in  Wonderland  has  set  a standard, 
but  C.  S.  Lewis’  stories  of  the  imginary 
land  of  Narnia  are  not  to  be  ignored. 
Too,  there  are  The  Borrowers  by  Mary 
Norton,  peopled  by  that  tiny  Clo^  fam- 
ily, Pod,  Homily,  and  daughter  Arrietty, 
and  the  imaginative  Children  of  Green 
Knowe,  where  young  Tolly,  who  comes 
to  spend  his  holidays  with  his  great-grand- 
mouier,  is  introduced  to  the  children  in 
the  family  portraits  and  to  their  play- 
things in  the  attic. 

In  this  category,  however,  I chose  Mary 
Poppins,  that  British  nurse  who  came  in 
on  the  east  wind  and  left  on  the  west, 
who  presents  such  an  austere  exterior,  but 
who  entertains  the  Banks  children,  her 
charges,  with  such  unusual  adventures  as 
being  suspended  in  air  via  laughing  gas. 

3.  Realistic  Story 

One  Morning  in  Maine,  by  Robert  Mc- 
Closkey,  is  as  real  as  your  own  family, 
provided  you  live  by  the  seaside.  Sal  lit- 
erally loses  her  first  tooth,  and  though 
she  and  her  father  hunt  for  it  along  tiie 
shore  where  they  are  clamming,  th^  never 
do  find  it,  which  is  for  her  one  of  the 
sad  realities  of  life.  The  apparent  respect, 
affection,  and  interest  whidi  adults,  boffi 
in  story  and  picture,  evidence  in  their 
relations  with  the  dfildren  show  in  the 
happy,  well-adjusted  diildren  who  accept 
and  help  each  other. 

4.  Talking  Animals 

The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  in  1902  and 
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Wind  in  the  Willows  in  1908  showed 
what  talking  animal  stories  could  be  like, 
but  contemporary  tales  like  Babbit  Hill 
and  the  Uttle  Bear  series  measure  up. 

However,  it  is  Charlotte’s  Web  that  I 
would  choose  here,  for  it  poses  a real 
problem:  how  to  keep  Wilbur,  the  pig, 
from  becoming  bacon.  It  describes  a 
plausible  relationship  between  the  animals 
and  Fern,  the  little  girl  who  imderstands 
what  the  animals  say,  and  among  the  ani- 
mals themselves — Wilbur,  who  wants  a 
friend;  Charlotte,  the  spider,  who  decides 
to  spin  words  in  her  web  in  order  to  save 
Wilbur’s  life;  and  the  rat  villain,  Temple- 
ton, who  eventually  reforms  enough  to  be 
helpful,  but  only  at  a price. 

5.  A Girl  As  the  Main  Character 

Here  one  could  choose  Laura  of  the 
Little  House  in  the  Woods,  or  migrant 
Janey  of  Blue  Willow,  or  courageous 
eight-year-old  Sarah  Noble,  or  imtamed 
Kate,  who  was  gentled  into  a sensitive 
young  lady  by  her  uncle.  The  Good  Mas- 
ter. 

However,  it  is  the  Wisconsin  tomboy 
of  the  1860’s,  Caddie  Woodlawn,  that  I 
would  choose,  for  she  embodies  the  es- 
sence of  growing  up — ^her  childish, 
thoughtless  pranks  contrasted  with  her 
concern  for  others,  described  so  vividly 
in  her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Indian 
John.  Not  only  does  her  real  life  story 
show  some  of  the  difficulties  of  pioneer 
life,  but  also  gives  it  an  exhilarating,  ex- 
citing flavor  that  is  often  forgotten. 

6.  A Boy  As  the  Main  Character 

I first  considered  loveable  Little  Pear, 
the  mischievous  Chinese  boy,  and  bun- 
gling Homer  Price.  Then  I looked  again 
at  iSumgold’s  two  prize  books,  . . . and 
Now  Miguel  and  Onion  John,  and  at 
Emily  Neville’s  recent  Newbery  Award 
It’s  like  this.  Cat. 

But  I discarded  all  of  these  in  favor 
first  of  Adam  of  the  Road,  that  happy-go- 
lucky  minstrel’s  son,  then  finally  settled 
on  Henry  of  Henry  Reed,  Inc.,  because 
he  exemplifies  so  well  the  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness,  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  the  imconcem  for  the  impossible  of 
a contemporary,  well-adjusted,  middle- 
class  boy. 


7.  Other  Lands 

I thought  first  about  Madeline,  and 
then  of  Mafatu,  the  Polynesian  boy  who 
became  brave  in  Call  It  Courage.  I went 
on  to  the  children  of  Shora,  who  wanted 
storks  in  their  town  and  finally  obtained 
The  Wheel  on  the  School,  and  to  Momo, 
the  little  Tibetan  girl  who  successfully 
found  her  stolen  red-gold  lhasa  terrier, 
Pempa,  in  Daughter  of  the  Mountains. 

I finally  decided  on  Big  Tiger  and 
Christian,  by  Fritz  Muhlenweg,  that 
lengthy  tale  of  two  boys,  aged  thirteen 
and  twelve,  respectively,  who  travel  the 
breadth  of  Sinkiang  province,  just  because 
they  started  out  to  fly  a kite  by  standing 
in  the  box  car  of  a troop  train  during  one 
of  the  Chinese  civil  wars. 

8.  Animal  Story 

While  Misty  of  Chincoteague,  My 
Friend  Flicka,  and  other  horse  stories  are 
exciting  and  well-written,  my  choice  here 
is  Lassie  Come-Home,  for  the  love  of  a 
dog  and  the  intelligence  and  perseverance 
wiSi  which  he  pursued  his  objective  show 
the  real  "heart”  of  a dog  so  clearly  and 
vividly.  While  the  human  characters  are 
secondary,  they  do  make  difficult  decisions 
that  reflect  their  underlying  moral  sense. 

9.  Biography  and  Historical  Fiction 

Competing  for  honors  in  this  category 
is  the  trilogy  by  Gerald  Johnson  sub- 
titled “A  History  for  Peter”:  America  is 
Born,  America  Grows  Up,  and  America 
Moves  Forward.  Another  serious  contend- 
er George  Washington’s  World,  the  hori- 
zontal “slice  of  history”  recorded  and 
illustrated  by  Genevieve  Foster. 

But  these  were  eliminated  in  favor  of 
James  Daugherty’s  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
biography  in  cadenced  prose,  enhanced 
with  sepia  illustrations  of  strength  and 
vigor.  'The  dignity  of  the  subject,  the 
tone  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of 
the  man  emerge  from  these  pages,  and 
the  reader  comes  away  with  an  increased 
understanding  and  awareness  of  the  sta- 
ture of  this  tragic  figure. 

10.  Myth 

In  this  last  category,  Yankee  Doodle 
Cousins,  by  Anne  Malcohnson,  should  be 
considered,  for  it  gives  an  overview  of 
the  myth  ffiat  is  America.  But  it  is  Kate 
Seredy’s  story  of  her  forebears,  as  told  in 
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The  White  Stag,  that  I would  choose,  for 
she  describes,  in  a style  worthy  of  the 
subject,  the  wanderings  of  the  Huns  and 
Magyars  for  four  generations  until  they 
readi  their  promised  land  of  Hungary. 
She  illustiates  the  myth  with  superb  draw- 
ings that  exprc-ss  the  emotion  and  rein- 
force the  dignity  of  the  writing. 
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From  this  account  of  just  a few  of  the 
superior  children’s  books  published  since 
1930,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conclude  that 
there  are  books  of  today  tiiat  can  stand 
respectably  beside  the  classics  of  yester- 
day; while  not  all  those  selected  here  are 
yet  called  "classic,”  only  time  will  tell 
their  ultimate  destinies. 


lUO. 
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2.  Th«  Basal  Reader,  a Tool 
for  Meeting  individual 
Differences 

Trula  Maud  Jetton 

According  to  the  dictionaryj  a tool  is 
any  instrument  used  in  doing  some 
work,  ojl  it  may  be  a.  person  or  thing  used 
as  a means  to  get  something  done.  Just 
as  speech  is  a tool  for  the  art  of  spoken 


communication,  reading  is  a tool  for  tlie 
process  of  getting  thought  from  the 
printed  page.  This  tool,  used  effectively,  1 
opens  the  door  of  the  mind  to  science, 
social  studies,  and  our  heritage  of  litera-  I 
hire  and  history.  Books  are  tools  of  edu-  I 
cation;  now  let  us  consider  the  basal  read- 
er as  a tool  for  meeting  individual  differ-  ; 
ences.  ■ 


If  individual  differences  are  to  be  met 
effectively,  the  first  consideration  should 
be  a brief  review  of  some  of  the  ways 
children  differ.  To  say  that  children  differ 
physically,  mentally,  emotionally  and  so- 
cially may  not  emphasize  the  uniqueness 
of  their  variations.  For  example,  social 
differences  have  a tremendous  impact 
upon  a classroom  situation.  The  spmcen 
language  of  each  child  reflects  something 
of  his  cultural  as  well  as  his  environ- 
mental background.  Because  of  experi- 
ence, the  same  words  may  have  various 
meanings  to  different  children.  For  this 
reason  communication  is  often  hindered. 

The  teacher  is  recognized  as  the  key  to-i. 
a successful  instructional  program,  and 
her  effectiveness  depends  upon  her  skill- 
ful use  of  tools  such  as  the  basal  reader. 

It  is  her  responsibility  to  know  her  chil- 
dren and  how  they  learn;  to  imderstand 
the  material  with  which  she  is  working; 
and  to  adapt  the  material  to  the  different 
needs  of  the  children.  The  teacher’s  role 
becomes  one  of  diagnosis.  William 
Sheldon  suggests  that  the  teacher  of  small 
children  can  use  the  following  method: 

1. _  Assess  a listening  capacity  by  de- 
termining how  long  and  at  what  level  a 
child  can  listen. 

2.  Measure  the  idea  level  of  children 
through  picture  of  their  own  evironment. 

3.  Use  r^diness  books  for  diagnosing 
children’s  ability  to  discriminate  auditorily 
and  visually.^ 

The  teacher  can  also  use  informal  read-  ^ 
ing  inventories  to  help  determine  levels 
of  reading  and  rate  of  comprehension. 
Manuals  and  workbooks  offer  review  tests 
of  skills  and  can  be  used  in  diagnosing 
pupils’  needs  and  achievements.  'The  tests 
which  accompany  basal  readers  provide 
help  in  determining  the  kinds  of  com- 
petences. "The  effectiveness  of  f . teach- 
er’s work  depends  a great  deal  upon  good 


^William  .Shddon.  “The  Teacher’s  Role  ia 
the  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Problems.”  An  address 
reading  conference  in  Alpine,  Texas, 

July,  1963. 
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this  goal  are  (1)  beginning  where  the 
learner  is  and  (2)  ^ding  him  to  higher 
levels  of  maturity  in  his  interests.  She 
must  be  able  to  develop  phonics  and 
word-perception  skills  to  flie  point  at 
which  they  are  used  automatically  and 
she  must  remember  that  the  process  called 
thinking  and  the  product  called  compre- 
hension are  the  focal  point  in  reading  and 
in  reading  instruction.^ 

Se  skills  program  in  a good  basal 
ig  series  is  methodical,  organized, 
horou^.  It  has  an  order  in  the  se- 
quence of  language  development:  listen- 
ing, spewing,  reading,  and  writing;  and 
it  takes  into  consideration  the  systematic 
development  of  interests,  phonics,  and 
other  perceptual  skills  of  thinking  abili- 
ties. To  base  instruction  on  needs  requires 
thorough,  orderly  development  of  skills. 
— Basic  reading  instruction  is  differenti- 
ated in  terms  of  pupil  needs.  This  atten- 
tion to  specific  needs  gives  thoroughness, 
regularity  of  help,  and  orderliness  to  in- 
struction— ^providing  some  insurance  for 
individual  maturity  in  interest  and  skills. 

Therefore,  the  teacher  must  know  each 
individual  child,  his  personality  traits,  his 


diagnosis  of  needs  and  accurate  assessment 


needs,  his  cultural  background,  his  in- 
strurtional  and  independent  levels  of 
reading,  as  well  as  the  level  of  his  reading 
skills  development..  She  must  have  an  or- 
ganized sequence  of  skills  to  present. 


(1)  im'derstand  the  causes  and  symptoms 
of  at  least  the  common  difficulties  in  read- 
(2)  have  the  necessary  perceptions 
and  skills  to  use  systematic  observations  as 
a basis  for  estimating  the  instructional 
reading  levels  of  their  pupils,  and  (3) 
olDtoin  some  information  on  the  reada- 
bility level  of  the  instructional  materials. 
Successful  teachers  understand  that  lip 
movement^  finger-pointing,  word-by-word 
oral  reading  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of 
reading  difficulty. 


must  Then  she  can  plan  her  instraction,  begin- 
)toms  ning  where  each  pupil  is,  and  help  him 
r^d-  to  mature  in  his  interests,  in  his  automatic 
fions  use  of  phonics  and  his  perceptual  skills, 

ns  as  and  in  his  abilities  to  think  in  a reading 
lonal  situation. 


(3)  The  basal  reader,  used  in  the  hands  of 
ada-  a skillful  teacher,  serves  as  a well-defined 
ials.  ladder  of  skills  which  makes  it  possible  to 

Cl.  j-U^  L-  _ . .1 


lip  fit  the  instruction  to  th(.‘  specific  needs  of 

)rd  the  child.  Let’s  think  of  basal  reading  as 


of  a tool  for  developing  and  refining  reading 
skills  so  that  each  child  can  read  for 
id-  pleasure  and  information. 
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Creating  Books  for  Children 


1.  Writing  for  Tomorrow's  Leaders 

Jean  Lee  Latham 

Recently  Ellen  Lewis  Buell  of  the 
New  York  Tines  asked  me  for  a 
brief  answer  to  this  question:  "What  do 
you,  as  a writer,  mean  to  say  to  your 
reader?”  This  was  my  answer: 

I write  tor  our  pioneer  of  tomorrow.  I 
would  say  to  him: 

If  you  are  a pioneer,  you  will  find  your 
joy  in  dreaming  about  and  doing  the 
impossible.  Doing  the  has  - been  - done 
thing  will  be  a little  bit  dull;  doing  the 
easy  thing  will  be  a downright  bore. 

No  pole  vaulter  sees  any  excitement  in 
hopping  a three-foot  fence;  no  mountain 
clin^r  finds  any  challenge  in  an  after- 
noon hike  through  the  hills. 

It  will  always  be  that  way  with  you.  So, 
good  ludc  to  you  and  your  dreams  and 
your  daring!  Some  day,  another  writer 
will  be  telling  your  story,  for  the  pioneers 
of  another  tomorrow. 

I do  not  choose  the  characters  I write 
.about.  They  choose  me.  The  urge  to  write 
about  a man  will  strike  with  the  im- 
mediacy of  a bee  sting.  I may  know  little 
about  him;  only  that  his  story  holds  the 
two  must-be  ingredients — significance  and 
suspense.  There  must  be  significance  in 
what  he  did  and  suspense  in  the  risks  he 
ran  to  do  it.  When  I find  those  two 
elements,  I know  I diall  do  the  long  re- 
search necessary  to  tell  tfiat  .»:tory. 

A brief  sketch  of  Mattliew  Fontaine 
Maury  told  me  I wanted  to  write  his 
story.  He  was  the  man  whose  Wind  and 
Current  Charts  cut  the  time  of  sailing 
voyages  in  half.  He  founded  the  science 
of  oceanography.  He  was  die  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  first  world  peace  con- 
ference in  whidi  the  United  States  tocJc 
part — the  Brussels  Conference  on  Ocean 
Meteorology,  in  1853.  He  was  more 
decorated  by  foreign  governments  than 


any  citizen  of  the  United  States  up  to  that 
time.  Yet,  at  the  height  of  that  distin- 
guished career,  our  U.  S.  Navy  retired 
him,  on  one-third  pay,  but  directed  that 
he  continue  the  work  he  was  doing  There 
had  to  be  a story  there! 

I read  the  biography  of  Maury  by  his 
daughter.  I found  what  I have  come  to  call 
the  daughter’s  eye  view  of  a man.  It  told 
all  about  the  honors  he  had  won,  but  very 
little  about  what  he  had  done  to  win  those 
honors. 

I wrote  to  various  sources  for  informa- 
tion to  fill  those  gaps.  I was  trying  to  find: 
A detailed  description  of  the  U.S.S. 
'Brandywine,  launched  in  1825.  (Sorry; 
no  record.)  The  identity  of  the  teacher  on  , 
the  Brandywine.  (Sorry;  no  record.)  A 
copy  of  the  log  Maury  used  to  collect  data  | 
for  his  Wind  and  Current  Charts.  (Sorry;  j 
no  record.)  The  minutes  of  the  Brussels  | 
Conference  of  1853,  (Sorry;  no  record.)  i 
A description  of  the  Brooke  deep-sea  ! 
sounding  apparatus.  (Sorry;  no  record.) 

Armed  with  my  tape  recorder,  I went 
to  Virginia.  I started  at  William  and 
Mary  Oallege.  They  had  several  editions 
of  Maury’s  Sailing  Directions,  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  his  charts.  I noticed  that 
each  edition  was  thicker  than  the  last. 
What  was  he  putting  in  the  books,  besides 
sailing  directions?  | 

I chose  a tome  about  three  inches  thick.  ! 
The  first  thing  I found  was  a bulky  chart 
I opened  it.  'Ihere  was  the  log,  all  twenty- 
four  columns  of  it.  Why  was  it  there?  It 
was  with  the  complete  minutes  of  the  ■ 
Bmssels  Conference.  I copied  the  diart, 
and  read  the  minutes  into  my  recorder. 
Next,  I found  a full  page  of  pictures  with 
a complete  explanation  of  the  Brooke 
sounding  apparatus. 

At  the  Mariners’  Museum  in  Newport 
News,  I found  a little  bcx)k  with  an  inter- 
esting title  page:  Naval  Men,  Manners, 
and  Scenery,  by  a Civilian.  I opened  it. 
The  author  began  something  to  this  effect; 
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“In  1825,  while  I was  ser\’ing  gs  teacher 
on  the  U.S.S.  Brandywine  , . 

When  I left  Mariners’  Museum,  I told 
the  librarian  I had  enough  material  to 
keep  me  busy  for  the  next  two  years.  He 
- told  me  to  be  sure  to  come  back  for  the 
Jamestown  Festival,  the  spring  of  1957. 

Jamestown!  For  twenty  years  I had 
been  telling  myself  that  some  day  I should 
write  the  story  of  those  early  days.  I had 
dedded  that  the  first  time  I read  John 
■Smith’s  tribute  to  America: 

“I  own  not  a foot  of  land  in  that  world, 
but  it  has  been  my  hawk,  my  hounds,  my 
. wife,  my  child,  the  whole  of  my  content 
— this  dear-bought  land.” 

Jamestown,  Virginia,  was  a dear-bought 
land.  No  victory  on  a battlefield  ever  cost 
•us  the  lives  of  nine-tenths  of  our  fighters. 

J ’That  was  the  price  of  Jamestown — of  the 
, first  three  years  of  Jamestown — the  lives 
■ I of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  settlers. 

f Yes,  I had  intended  to  write  it  when  I 
j had  time.  Now  I knew  I would  write  it, 

( even  if  I did  not  have  time.  'I^at  was  late 
[(,  in  the  fall  of  ’54.  Maury  filled  my  mind.  I 
! must  do  his  story  first.  But,  if  I wanted 
• to  see  This  Dear-Bought  Land  published 
i by  early  ’57,  I felt  that  my  deadline  for 
' writing  it  was  early  ’56.  I’ll  say  one  thing 
! of  the  next  eighteen  months.  I was  never 
I bored. 

Trail  Blazer  of  the  Seas  came  out  the 
fall  of  ’56;  This  Dear-Bought  Land  came 
j out  the  spring  of  ’57.  By  mid-summer  of 
1 ’56,  I was  deep  in  another  story.  I had 
turned  to  my  first  love,  the  theater.  I 
wanted  to  tell  the  story  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son III,  long  famous  for  his  portrayal  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

His  story  had  significance.  In  a day 
when  America  imported  most  of  her  stars, 
Jefferson  reversed  the  process.  He  scored 
his  first  great  triumph  as  Rip  Van  Winkle 
on  a London  stage.  'Then,  too,  he  was 
known  not  only  for  his  genius  as  an  actor, 
but  for  his  qualities  as  a man.  His  kind- 
liness, his  gentle  humor,  his  integrity, 
were  legend.  He  was  as  beloved  as  Will 
Rogers  was  to  be. 

Suspense.?  Yes.  He  was  hissed  off  the 
stage  in  St.  Louis  once;  he  was  stranded 
in  Mexico,  during  the  Mexican  War, 
when  the  company  manager  decamped 
with  the  funds;  he  was  stranded  again  in 
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Australia,  when  his  agent  lost  all  Jeffer- 
son’s money  in  a poker  game. 

Probably  the  biggest  risk  he  ever  ran, 
professionally,  was  to  open  in  London, 
with  an  English  cast,  as  ^p  Van  Winkle. 
He  had  to  pay  all  the  bills.  Dion  Boud- 
cault,  who  wrote  the  play  for  him,  thought 
so  little  of  the  idea  that  he  sold  the  play 
outright  to  Jefferson,  instead  of  gambling 
on  a percentage  of  the  profits.  Poor  Bouci- 
cault!  Jefferson  played  Rip  Van  Winkle 
for  forty  years. 

Even  if  there  had  been  no  suspense  in 
his  professional  career — and  there  was — 
Jefferson’s  life  was  full  of  the  risks  of 
travel  in  those  days.  His  travels  began 
when  the  western  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road was  at  Cumberland,  Maryland;  when 
“southwestern  United  States”  meant  New 
Orleans;  when  Chicago  was  a raw  new 
settlement,  about  thirty  years  removed 
from  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  isolation  of  the 
traveler  then.  For  instance,  in  January  of 
1840,  the  steamboat  Lexington  burned  in 
Long  Island  Sound,  with  a loss  of  150 
lives.  'The  tragedy  happened  just  sixty 
miles  from  Manhattan.  It  was  on  a Mon- 
day night.  ’The  first  word  did  not  reach 
New  York  City  until  Wednesday.  It  was 
Saturday  before  the  New  York  papers  had 
enough  details  to  bring  out  an  “extra.” 

’There  were  no  weather  reports  in  those 
days,  no  warning  of  what  lay  ahead.  If  a 
steamboat  started  north  a little  late  in  the 
season,  nobody  knew  what  might  happen. 
It  was  a toss-up  whether  it  would  reach  its 
destination,  or  be  frozen  in  some  river.  Or 
it  might  explode  and  burn.  Steamboats 
did  not  have  good  safety  records. 

Besides,  Jefferson  could  not  always 
travel  by  the  best  methods.  I needed  to 
know  the  feel  of  every  sort  of  travel, 
from  keel  boat  and  canal  boat  to  trans- 
ocean ship,  from  flat-bed  wagon  and  stage 
coach  to  the  first  railroad  cars.  Also,  what 
it  was  like  to  travel  steerage  on  the  deck 
of  a steamboat! 

With  material  about  travel  well  in  hand, 
I turned  to  Jefferson’s  autobiography. 
Here  I would  find  all  details  of  his  per- 
sonal life — I thought.  But  he  had  a 
fiendish  habit  of  saying,  “I  shall  not  bore 
the  reader  with  my  personal  problems.” 
The  only  way  I could  piece  together  much 
of  that  side  of  his  life  was  to  read  every 
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memoir  of  his  theatrical  contemporaries, 
on  tlie  chance  that  I’d  pick  up  something 
about  him  here  and  there.  All  in  all,  my 
reference  list  on  Jefferson  was  twice  as 
long  as  for  any  previous  book. 

ITie  spring  or ’57, 1 went  to  New  York, 
to  check  some  final  details  in  the  Theater 
Room  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 
While  I was  there,  I checked  on  a few 
things  about  my  next  man — Cyrus  W. 
Field,  the  promoter  of  the  Atlantic  Qble. 
I had  come  across  him  when  I was  re- 
searching on  Maury.  I had  recorded  notes 
from  the  main  biography  about  him. 
Again  I had  found  a daughter's  eye  view 
of  a man.  Again  I would  need  to  fill  in 
the  gaps.  I started  reading,  and  a date 
leap^  out  at  me:  August,  1858.  That  was 
die  date  of  the  first  brief  success  of  the 
cable. 

It  was  then  Mardi  of  1957. 1 knew  that, 
once  more,  I would  not  be  bored.  I also 
knew  I wanted  to  go  beyond  American 
records  for  information  about  the  cable. 
Before  it  succeeded,  it  had  cost  fourteen 
years  of  hearAreak  and  more  than 
$12,000,000.  'That  was  a lot  of  money  in 
a day  when  $250,000  was  considered  a 
sizable  fortune.  In  1866,  when  die  cable 
was  a success,  the  cable  was  British  made; 
the  Great  Eastern  that  laid  it  was  a Bridsh 
ship;  the  captain  and  crew  were  British; 
the  electricians  and  engineers  were  Bridsh; 
all  die  money  bade  of  it  was  British.  Cyrus 
Field  was  die  only  American  on  die  Great 
Eastern.  Yet,  some  of  the  men  on  the 
expedition  called  him  “the  one  indispen- 
sible  in  getting  the  job  done.”  T^y?  Be- 
cause he  had  had  die  vision  and  drive  to 
hold  men  together  to  that  long  purpose. 
But  I wanted  to  know  more  ^ut  what 
he  was  holding  them  to! 

I wrote  to  librarians  and  keepers  of 
archives  in  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  I found  I could  get  what  I wanted 
in  the  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia  in  Halifax. 

While  I was  in  Halifax,  a friend  asked 
if  I’d  like  to  visit  the  Cable  Relay  Station 
at  Canso,  on  the  eastern  tip  of  Nova 
Scotia.  I would ! She  said  she  had  a rela- 
tive who  "might  swing  enough  weight” 
to  gain  us  admission. 

We  went  to  the  cable  station,  armed 
with  a card  that  requested  the  courtesy  of 
a tour.  'The  manager  received  us  with  the 
requested  courtesy,  but  with  a touch  of 


bewilderment.  I could  feel  him  searching  j 
for  words  to  express  the  XYZ’s  of  sub-  ‘ 
iriarine-Cable  technicalities  in  ABC's  for  , 
two  dear  ladies  who — as  electronics  ex- 
perts— ^were  doubtless  good  makers  of 
jelly. 

I was  glad  my  assorted  past  had  in- 
cluded four  years  in  electronics  during 
World  War  II.  I was  also  glad  for  all 
the  research  I had  done  before  I went 
to  Canso. 

I asked  if  I could  see  a mirror  galva- 
nometer. 'The  manager  brightened,  "In 
operation!”  he  said.  We  saw  it.  I said, 
"Since  it’s  still  in  operation,  what  about 
the  syphon  recorder.^” 

We  had  quite  an  afternoon.  He.br~ught 
out  a book  slightly  smaller  than  an  un- 
abridged dictionary.  It  was  the  standard 
reference  book  for  submarine  cable  engi- 
neers. He  said  he  could  get  along  without 
it  for  a few  days,  and  he  was  sure  I would 
find  material  there  that  I had  not  come 
aaoss. 

I did.  I found  something  else  that 
fascinated  me — ^how  long  that  book  had 
been  in  use.  For  the  autiior  was  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  who,  as  a lad  of  19,  had  worked 
as  the  engineer  in  diarge  on  the  first 
Atlantic  cable  in  1857. 

On  Stage,  Mr.  Jefferson!  came  out  the 
firing  of  1958;  Young  Man  in  a Hurry, . 
The  Story  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  came  out 
that  fall. 

By  then,  I had  accumulated  32  hours  of 
tape-recorded  notes  on  another  man.  But 
tiiat  is  anotiier  story. 

Once  in  a while  someone  suggests  that 
I "go  to  a lot  of  trouble”  to  write  for 
"mere  juveniles.”  Nothing  is  too  much 
trouble,  when  you  are  writing  for  to- 
morrow’s leaders. 
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5^  Constance  M.  McCullough 


At  this  stage  in  the  accumulated  kn 
edge  of  the  teaching  of  reading,  a ko 


A.  ^^Approochof  to  Dlffirot 

Guldonct  in  Reading,"  p.  n,  r#prlnt  from  Edo- 
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edge  so  vast  that  no  one  has  it  all  at  his 
fingertips,  we  cannot  with  good  con- 
science apply  to  other  fjeople’s  children  a 
method  or  set  of  materials  until  we  have 
measured  its  value  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources at  our  disposal.  For  educating 
diildren  is  not  exactly  like  running  a 
household.  Mother  can  buy  a new  clean- 
ing product  at  the  supermarket,  try  it  out 
>n  the  wall,  find  that  it  takes  the  paint 
lyith  it,  and  cover  the  spot  with  more 
»int  before  Father  gets  nome.  But  use 
he  wrong  product  or  a product  in  too 
tfong  a solution  on  a child,  and  you 
fWinot  replace  the  child.  Sometimes  you 
annot  even  detect  the  damage  immedi- 
lely,  and  seldom  can  you  determine  its 
rue  extent. 

, Donald  Durrell  has  said  that  everything 
i good  for  something  sometime,  but  not 
or  everything  tlwavs;  that  the  goal  we 
fiould  have  as  teachers  of  reading  is  to 
id  the  something  for  which  the  other 
leAing  is  good  sometime,  and  to  find 
time  that  this  is  so.  The  panaceas, 
lether  method  or  material,  that  people 
'ould  have  us  buy  today  to  cure  the  ills 
f the  teaching  of  reading,  are  not  true 
ires  at  all  if  they  are  applied  wholesale 
ad  continuously  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
leas  of  tested  worth.  They  produce,  along 
ith  their  little  goods,  new  varieties  of 
Is  which  will  be  cured  by  new  crops  of 
icssiahs.  I propose  to  get  off  this  see-saw, 
consider  the  utility  and  futility  of  some 
r the  methods  and  materials  popular 
day  in  the  intermediate  grades. 


(}lf-Teochtiig  Devices 


Self-teaching  devices  are  a necessary 
‘velopment  in  the  intermediate  grades, 
r there  are  far  too  many  skills  to  teach 
id  too  many  levels  of  them  to  apply  to 
0 varied  a population.  Teaching  ma- 
ines,  workbooks,  exercise  books,  maga- 
les  accompanied  by  tests,  and  flash  cards 
d games  fall  into  this  category.  All  of 
ese,  on  occasion,  can  free  the  teacher 
r other  work  with  other  children  in  the 
is.sroom.  The  big  question,  of  course, 
"What  is  this  device  doing  to  and  for 
; child.?" 

The  te.icher  must  ask  herself,  "Is  it 
•rely  testing  something  already  taught, 
is  it  really  teaching?  What  is  it 
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signed  to  do?  Docs  it  offer  a learning 
experience  in  keeping  with  the  best 
research  knowledge?  Does  it  support  and 
extend  the  effectiveness  of  my  reading 
program?  Is  this  ffie  most  efficient  way 
to  do  it?”  For  instance,  a teacher  wishing 
to  strengthen  her  word  analysis  program 
may  have,  buried  in  her  manual,  exercises 
which  would  be  better  to  use,  in  that  they 
are  in  the  vocabulary  the  child  already 
knows.  She  may  find  in  earlier  manuals 
and  workbooks  in  the  reader  series,  ideas 
for  review  exercises  to  reinforce  and  main- 
tain skills.  Unless  the  wording  of  the 
device  is  within  the  known  sight  vocabu- 
lary of  the  children  who  use  it,  learning 
is  being  made  more  difficult  rather  than 
less. 


The  teacher  must  ask,  “What  allow- 
ances must  I make  for  different  learning 
needs  of  the  individuals  who  use  this 
material?”  For  some  diildren  the  pace, 
the  amount  and  treatment  of  each  topic, 
are  sufficient;  for  some,  too  much  and  too 
slow;  for  others,  lacking  in  the  links 
between  steps,  and  in  variety  of  approach. 
Making  material  available  for  individual 
use  is  not  necessarily  the  equivalent  of 
providing  for  individual  needs.  It  may  be 
just  marking  individual  time. 

Because  self-teadiing  devices  are  lim- 
ited by  the  insight  of  the  person  who 
made  Aem  or  by  the  dimensions  of  what 
he  attempted  to  do,  they  may  be  poison 
in  excessive  use.  The  teacher  must  ask, 
"How  much  of  this  is  warranted  in  my 
program?”  The  intelligent  approach  is  to 
say,  "If  I decide  that  this  addition  is- 
valuable,  I must  use  it  with  temperance 
and  compensate  for  its  inadequacies  with 
greater  emphasis  upon  these  in  the  rest 
of  my  program.” 

The  teacher  must  also  ask,  “How  much 
learning  will  go  on?”  When,  day  after 
day,  we  put  children  to  endless  exercises 
without  teacher-pupil  conferences  or  with- 
out even  pupil-pupil  conferences  on  why 
one  answer  is  right-  and  another  wrong, 
we  are  donating  a great  deal  of  precious 
time  to  a poor  cause.  A reasonable  ratio 
should  be  maintained  between  the  time 
spent  in  exercise  and  that  spent  in  study- 
ing what  the  results  of  the  exercise  mean. 
Otherwise,  might  not  the  child's  time  be 
better  spent  in  reading  books,  magazines. 
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and  newspapers  rather  than  the  artificial 
devices  whose  purpose  is  this  end? 

individualized  Reading 

There  is  another  facet  of  this  whole 
matter  of  individual  needs  which  seems 
worthy  of  attention.  We  can  so  fragment- 
ize our  attention  that  we  lose  what  effec- 
tiveness we  might  have.  Yet  we  know  that 
to  teach  new  skills  and  to  maintain  old 
ones,  we  need  only  to  have  material  that 
is  easy  enough  for  all  concerned.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  the  hardest  material  a child 
can  read.  So  it  is  possible,  sensible,  and 
eflicient,  to ‘group  ^jgether  the  diildren 
who  are  ready  to  r.:ofit  by  a certain  learn- 
ing, teach  it  to  t\em  with  material  all  can 
stomach,  and,  when  it  is  understood,  let 
the  children  apply  it  to  materials  their 
own  size>  for  lengths  of  time  warranted 
by  their  needs,  wiUi  teacher  help  when  and 
where  it  is  required. 

A method  called  Individualized  Read- 
ing has  become  very  attractive  to  teachers 
of  late.  It  stems  from  the  atomizing  view 
of  the  reading  process  and  of  the  child, 
provides  self-selection  of  reading  mate- 
rials, teacher-pupil  conferences,  and  inci- 
dental group  instruction  when  the  teacher 
is  cognizant  of  common  needs.  It  has 
much  to  commend  it,  as  articles  in  books 
by  Veatch^  and  MieP  testify. 

What  does  research  say  about  it?  So 
far,  most  of  the  research  has  been  too 
uncontrolled  and  too  limited  in  scope  or 
design  to  prove  anything  conclusive.  But 
there  are  straws  in  the  wind. 

Logic  would  tell  a person  of  some  back- 
ground in  the  reading  field  that  a method 
which  contains  early  and  conrinuous 
diagnosis,  high  pupil  motivation,  much 
ind^endent  reading,  and  teacher-pupil 
conferences,  should  certainly  produce 
good  effects.  But  logic  would  also  suggest, 
however,  that  a method  which  fragment- 
izes the  teacher’s  efforts,  and  provides 
little  time  with  each  pupil,  no  regular 
preparation  for  new  vocahulary,  no  sys- 
tematic guidance  in  adjustment  to  differ- 
ent purposes,  no  systematic  development 

^j«ann«He  V*otch,  •dltor,  /ndlvJc/uanztcf 
N#w  York:  Futnom/  1959* 

>A!ict  MUI,  odltor^  tndMelualizing  Reading  Froc* 
ficos*  Now  York:  Burton  of  PubllcoHoni^  Ttochtrt 
Colitgt^  Columbia  Univtrslty,  1958* 


of  techniques  to  probe  meanings,  nt> 
common  base  of  sight  words  upon  which 
to  build  word  analysis  techniques,  and  no 
systematic,  gradual  increase  in  the  diffi- 
culty of  materials  and  tasks,  would,  in  the 
long  mn,  be  less  beneficial. 

It  must  be  suspected  that  children  who 
have  had  a steady  diet  of  basal  reader 
reading  but  not  enough  attention  to  the 
reading  of  other  materials,  would  have  a 
backlog  of  competence  which,  ignited  by 
the  opportunity  to  read  widely  with  occa- 
sional teacher  help,  would  produce  quite 
a flame.  But  the  tire  could  be  expected  to 
die  down  when  the  inefficiency  of  the 
wide-reading  glut  produced  less  than  the 
usual  learning.  This  suspicion  is  borne 
out  by  the  Safford  study  in  Los  Angeles 
County  (a  master’s  thesis  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California),  which  compared 
reading  test  results  of  individualized  read- 
ing classes  after  several  years  of  that 
method,  with  the  results  of  classes  using 
an  approach  which  combined  basal,  func- 
tional, and  recreational  reading.  The  study 
showed  that  the  rate  of  average  reading 
growth  declined  markedly  under  the  indi- 
vidualized reading  method,  and  that  there 
was  no  special  advantage  in  the  method 
for  the  superior  reader. 

A study  by  Sartain  in  Minnesota^  also, 
helped  to  clarify  the  value  of  Individual- 
ized Reading.  It  compared  the  results  of 
this  method  with  the  results  of  an  cstab-. 
lished  program  such  as  Russell  and  Bond  ■ 
have  described  in  their  professional  texts. 
'The  study  lasted  only  six  months,  so  that 
it  did  not  test  the  decline  theory,  but  the 
evidence  in  both  test  results  and  teacher 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  established 
program.  The  conclusion  was  that  teacher-; 
pupil  conferences  should  become  a part  of 
the  latter  program. 

It  would  be  refreshing  if  future  re-' 
search  would  deal  with  die  amounts  of. 
self-selection  and  teacher-pupU  conference’ 
which  are  desirable  in  a program  of  basal, 
functional,  and  recreational  reading,  and 
with  ways  of  making  the  home  more  use- 
ful in  self-selected  activities.  It  is  futile  to 
continue  to  set  up  straw  men  and  to  insist 
that  one  must  be  either  for  or  against 

’Horry  Sortolni  ^'Individualized  Rtodlngi  A Sum* 
mory  and  a 8t|>ort  of  Experimentation/'  Koeevllle 
Public  $chootS|  St.  Paul  13^  Minneiotai  December 
1959. 
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Individualized  Reading.  There  is  a move- 
ment afoot  in  ASCD  to  promote  wide- 
spread experimentation  wim  this  method. 
It  will  be  unfortunate  if  it  is  done  on  an 
either-or  basis. 

lasal  Rtodtrs  and 
Assocfottd  Materials 

Basal  readers  have  for  a long  time 
dominated  the  teaching  of  reading  in  the 
elementary  school.  Let  us  consider  some 
questions  about  their  use: 

,1.  Should  all  fourth  graders  be  put 
into  a fourth  reader.?  Children  should  be 
diagnosed  for  their  level  of  reading  before 
they  are  “put”  anywhere: 

2,  Should  a teacher  put  her  better 
fourth  grade  pupils  into  a fifth  grade 

‘rwder?  The  fourth  grade  reader  is  de- 
signed for  good  and  better  readers  for 
that  grade  level.  Why  skip  it?  A basal 
reader  with  its  associated  materials  con- 
stitutes a type  of  teaching  machine.  The 
beauty  of  Ais  machine  is  that  the  teacher 
'can  administer  its  pace,  determine  safe 
omissions,  and  add  to  it,  as  individual 
needs  dictate. 

3.  Should  a teacher  skip  around  in  a 
reader,  choosing  stories  according  to  sea- 
son or  topic?  The  reader  was  not  designed 
for  this  purpose  and  loses  its  value  as  a 
‘developmental  sequence  if  this  is  done. 

; 4.  Should  a teacher  accelerate  her  pu- 

pils through  a basal  reader  for  one  semes- 
ter and  then  leave  the  rest  of  die  year  for 
[enjoying  the  fruits  of  this  labor?  Not 
unless  she  would  also  take  double  doses 
of  vitamins  until  February  and  then  none 
again  until  September. 

5.  W^at  modifications  should  a teacher 
make  in  using  a second  reader  with  slow 
pupils  in  the  fourth  grade?  The  approach 
to  the  lesson,  the  point  of  view  of  the 
questions,  and  the  follow-up  activities 
mould  be  altered  in  recognition  of  these 
bhildren’s  lesser  maturity. 

i On  the  debit  side,  reader  series  have 
suffered  by  misuse — by  being  used  as  the 
[whole  reading  program  instead  of  as  part 
i)f  it,  by  being  misapplied  to  a chilcf  of 
lower  reading  level  than  the  book,  by 
being  used  without  regard  to  manual 
lesson  plans  and  individual  needs.  On 
he  credit  side,  reader  series  have  given 
hose  who  know  them  well  a conception 


of  the  teacher’s  broad  responsibilities  for 
reading  growfii,  and  a gamut  of  tech- 
niques to  adapt  in  helping  children  read 
textbooks,  trade  books,  and  periodicals. 
They  have  given  reading  specialists  a 
practical  outlet  for  their  best  thinking; 
and  Aose  interested  in  all  phonics  or  all 
individualized  reading,  something  to 
criticize. 

\ 

Evaluation  Instruments 

Evduation  in.struments  have  yet  to  catch 
up  with  the  concept  of  reading  which  we 
hold  today — reading  as  a many-faceted 
set  of  skills,  understandings,  appreciations, 
and  attitudes.  We  still  have  no  compre- 
hensive test  of  the  dimensions  of  vocabu- 
lary; still,  at  the  intermediate  grade  level, 
no  measure  of  a child’s  sensitivity  to 
excellence  in  literature. 

Now  available  in  manuals,  professional 
books,  and  courses  of  study  are  check-lists 
and  records  of  reading  growth.  Manuals 
and  workbooks  offer  review  tests  of  skills 
which  can  be  used  as  inventories  in  diag- 
nosing pupils’  needs  and  achievements. 
Tests  which  accompany  basal  readers  offer 
teachers  extensive  help  in  determining 
level  and  kinds  of  reading  competence, 
if  only  they  will  study  the  tests  and  the 
manuals  of  the  tests  instead  of  looking 
so  eagerly  for  the  total  score  and  the  norm. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  work  depends 
a great  deal  upon  good  diamosis  of  needs 
and  accurate  assessment  of  achievements. 
We  have  far  to  go. 

The  wisest  use  of  our  methods  and 
materials  for  teaching  reading  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  still  rests  with  the  future. 
While  we  have  discovered  many  fine 
ingredients  for  a reading  program,  we 
still  dispute  the  when,  how,  and  how 
much.  We  have  a problem  in  making  wise 
decisions  because  our  very  calling  requires 
the  faith  and '•zeal  of  the  evangelist  or 
politician.  An  anthropologist  has  said  that 
man  has  too  much  adrenalin  and  too  little 
wit  to  view  his  world  objectively.  But  I 
should  hope  that  in  this  important  work 
of  ours  we  would  not  mistake  heat  for 
light;  we  would  respect  people’s  right  to 
be  zealous  but  would  not  mistake  enthu- 
siasm about  a product  or  method  for 
objective  evidence  of  its  worth.  When  we 
choose  a course  of  action  or  set  of  mate- 


rials to  apply  over  a long  period  of  time 
to  our  only  and  precious  human  resources, 
we  cannot  shirk  the  duty  of  acting  with 
wisdom. 
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LITERATURE  AS  PART  OF  THE 
READING  PROGRAMS 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Towards  Greener 
Pastures:  Building 
Permanent  Recreational 
Reading  Interests  through 
the  Elementary  School 
Library 

Alice  Brooks  McGuire 
Casis  School,  Austin 

The  joys  of  exploring  a rich  heritage 
of  literature  should  be  a part  of  every 
child’s  daily  life  from  his  very  first  day 
of  school.  Indeed,  his  association  with 
the  book  world  ought  to  start  with  the 
cradle,  but  unfortunately  the  teacher’s  in- 
fluence is  not  so  far-reaching.  The  early 
years  of  childhood  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  where  much  depends  on  the 
parents’  interests  in  reading  and  whether 
the  home  environment  is  a book-rich  one. 
Older  siblings  who  have  caught  the  spark 
from  teachers,  classmates,  and  the  soiool 
library  may  exert  an  influence  on  younger 
children  but  such  occasions  are  much  too 
infrequent.  Therefore,  the  development 
of  a reading  habit  and  an  appreciation 
of  good  literature  are  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  teachers  and  librarians. 

The  Classroom’s  Role 

If  the  elementary  school  has  a central 
library,  well  stocked  with  attractive, 
worthwhile  books  and  presided  over  by 
a professional  librarian,  the  teacher  has  a 
right  to  expect  much  help  from  this 
source.  However,  guidance  of  children’s 
reading  is  a cooperative  venture  in  which 
the  classroom  plays  a key  role.  Each  teach- 
er should  have  a reading  program  over 
and  beyond  the  basic  essentials  that  de- 
pend on  a group  of  reading  texts. 

A constantly  changing  collection  of 
exciting,  attractive  books  flowing  continu- 
ously from  the  liivrary  to  the  classroom 
invites  each  child  to  browse  and  read 


when  he  has  finished  his  assignments. 
'This  atmosphere,  of  course,  is  never  left 
to  chance.  All  children  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  on  their  own  at  some 
specific  time  during  each  school  day  in  a 
quiet,  conducive  atmosphere.  'There  is 
enjoyable  companionship  in  that  miiet 
time  when  classmates  sit  down  comfort- 
ably to  explore  the  exciting  world  of 
books.  As  a related  activity,  we  encourage 
children  to  share  their  books  with  their 
classmates  in  various  ways.  By  so  doing 
they  absorb  better  what  diey  read,  devel- 
op literary  discernment,  and  acquire  the 
ability  to  express  what  they  think  about 
a good  book.  Such  sharing  experiences 
capture  the  attention  of  the  reluctant 
child,  sparking  him  to  read  for  himself 
and  to  participate  in  the  discussion. 

In  addition  to  these  quiet  reading  peri- 
ods, the  teacher  always  nas  some  exciting 
book  at  hand  from  which  she  reads  aloud 
daily.  Right  after  lunch  is  a good  time.  It 
is  important  to  select  worthwhile  books — 
those  that  have  universal  appeal  and  are 
rich  in  values.  The  episodic  chapters  in 
Carolyn  Haywood’s  books,  for  example, 
are  perfect  because  they  balance  the  satis- 
faction of  completion  against  the  anticipa- 
tion of  wondering  what  will  happen  to 
Eddie,  Betsy,  or  Robert  tomorrow. 

In  pondering  the  benefits  of  reading 
aloud,  I am  reminded  of  one  incident  of 
book-sharing  in  "Winnie-the-Pooh” 
which  never  fails  to  bring  a companion- 
able chuckle  from  children  and  adults 
alike: 

Pooh  Bear  began  to  sigh  and  then 
found  he  couldn’t  because  he  was 
so  tightly  stuck;  a tear  rolled  down 
his  eye,  as  he  said: 

"Then  would  you  read  a Susiain- 
ing  Book,  sudi  as  would  help  and 
comfort  a Wedged  Bear  in  great 
Tightness.^’’  So  for  a week  Christo- 
pher Robin  read  that  sort  of  book 
at  the  north  end  of  Pooh,  and  Rab- 
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bit  hung  his  washing  at  the  South 
end.  . . . 

And  at  the  end  of  the  week,  Christo- 
pher Robin  said,  "Now!”.  . . And 
Winnie  - the  - Pooh  Bear  came-free  1 
(1) 

Reading  aloud  to  a class  of  children 
does  not  have  the  therapeutic  e 'ect  of 
curing  obesity,  but  the  comforts  and  joys 
of  sharing  a "sustaining"  book  have  other 
values  less  tangible  but  even  more  far- 
reaching  and  permanent. 

All  diildren  visit  the  library  re/;ularly 
for  browsing,  selecting,  and  reading  their 
own  books.  We  do  not  mean  a scheduled 
period,  perhaps  once  a week,  when  the 
whole  class  comes  in  regimented  fashion, 
but  at  various  times  throughout  the  week, 
when  a child  is  definitely  on  his  own  in 
the  world  of  books.  Teachers  need  to 
have  some  plan  so  that  no  child  is  over- 
looked. Many  teachers  in  our  school 
divide  their  classes  into  five  small  read- 
ing groups.  While  the  class  has  formal 
reading  in  the  room,  each  group  comes 
to  the  library  in  rotation,  one  a day,  to 
read  and  explore.  Or  the  groups  may 
come  more  frequently  by  any  plan  the 
teacher  devises.  In  the  central  library 
the  children  find  books  of  every  type  and 
level  from  which  to  select.  Colorful  easy 
chairs  invite  them  to  curl  up  in  solitary 
comfort — or  some  may  prefer  to  stretch 
full  length  on  a warm  blue  rug  to  read. 
The  librarians  are  close  at  hand  to  see 
that  they  find  the  right  book  and  are  not 
disturbed.  Individual  guidance  is  more 
effective  with  a small  group  than  with  a 
whole  class. 

As  a part  of  the  reading  program,  no 
child  should  be  without  his  library  book. 
One  of  our  teachers  tells  parents  that  her 
majot  home  assignment  is  that  the  chil- 
dren have  an  evening  period  of  at  least 
one  half  hour,  free  from  TV,  household 
tasks,  and  other  distractions,  to  devote  to 
quiet  reading.  It  is  not  surprising  if  the 
half  hour  becomes  a full  hour. 

The  Library’s  Role 

The  library’s  role  in  promoting  a 
permanent  reading  habit  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. If,  during  elementary  years, 
children  have  continuous  association  with 
the  large,  attractive  collection  and  the 
reading  atmosphere  of  a library,  they  are 


imbued  with  a permanent  enthusiasm  for 
books.  I speak  from  my  long  experience 
as  an  elementary  librarian  and  I know  this 
condition  can  be  true. 

During  the  first  few  days  of  school  the 
primary  classes  are  invited  to  visit  the 
library  to  glimpse  the  exciting  treasures 
and  experiences  it  has  in  store  for  each 
child.  At  our  school  the  child  sees  a 
whole  library  wing  where  color  is  ram- 
pant. In  the  informal  area  there  are  many 
easy  chairs  surrounding  the  big  blue  rug. 
Low  stools  are  provided  for  the  children 
to  sit  in  front  of  the  shelves  and  browse. 
Up  a spiral  staircase  is  an  intriguing  bal- 
cony where  the  reader  can  become  lost  to 
the  world  about  him.  The  children  meet 
the  library  staff,  friendly  people  who  are 
always  there  to  help. 

Library-Sharing  Periods 

The  initial  visit  is  followed  by  weekly 
literature-sharing  periods  for  eich  cla:s-  . 
room.  The  librarian  uses  these  periods  to 
present  reading  in  many  exciting  ways. 
Sometimes  it  is  a story  hour  when  the 
children  cluster  on  the  blue  rug  to  come 
under  the  spell  of  a timeless  folk  tale 
told  by  a competent  storyteller.  At  other 
times  a member  of  the  staflF  discusses 
IxDks  and  reading  in  a carefully  planned 
program,  using  a variety  of  approaches. 
Perhaps  the  theme  is  set  by  the  season,  a 
particular  holiday,  or  some  special  event. 

Frequently  the  programs  reflect  some 
unit  in  progress  in  the  classrooms.  For 
example,  when  a third  grade  was  studying 
Indians,  a series  of  library  periods  was 
designed  by  the  librarian  and  teacher  to 
oint  oat  the  many  different  kinds  of 
ooks  ro  read  and  use — stories,  folk  lit- 
erature, biography,  and  factual  materials. 
We  showed  how  to  find  bc'ks  through 
the  card  catalog  and  sampled  excerpts 
from  each  type.  For  a first-grade  unit  on 
cats,  the  teacher  asked  for  a bibliography 
of  titles  that  the  children  would  enjoy. 
This  task  was  easy.  And  soon  every  child 
had  his  own  special  "cat”  book.  I still 
recall  how  the  diildren  laughed  when  we 
read  the  dedication  in  Beatrice  De  Reg- 
nier’s  Cats,  Cats,  Cats,  Cats  (2). 

One  important  aspect  of  relating  li- 
brary periods  to  units  is  the  follow-up 
activity  in  the  classrooms.  Teachers  may 
continue  reading  the  books  introduced  by 
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the  librarian.  Children  are  also  given  the 
opportunity  to  check  out  similar  books  for 
their  personal  reading.  Any  unit  is  greatly 
enriched  by  using  a wide  variety  of  books 
both  in  the  classroom  and  the  library.  At 
the  same  time  children’s  reading  develops 
in  depth  and  purpose. 

Another  approach  is  to  present  a cer- 
tain type  of  literature.  A second-grade 
teacher  suggested  that  we  use  biography 
for  one  sharing  period.  This  time  the 
children  sat  in  front  of  the  biography 
shelves.  The  term  was  discussed  and 
simple  biographies  about  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Daniel  Boone  of  TV  fame,  and 
other  popular  heroes  were  located.  Dur- 
ing the  sharing  time  a chapter  from  Jean 
Lee  Latham’s  Sam  Houston,  Hero  of 
Texas  (3)  was  read  aloud.  At  this  age 
when  children  are  very  responsive  to 
poetry,  we  can  do  much  to  prevent  later 
apathy  or  even  antipathy  towards  the 
poetic  form.  From  time  to  time,  it  is  good 
to  share  one  or  two  lovely  poems  as  part 
of  a period.  Sometimes  the  whole  pro- 
gram is  on  poetry. 

All  too  frequently  children  fail  to 
identify  the  fine  people  who  create  their 
books.  Anything  we  can  do  to  make 
them  more  aware  of  authors  and  illustra- 
tors enriches  their  reading.  Newbery  and 
Caldecott  award  time  provides  one  occa- 
sion for  introducing  some  of  the  finest. 
From  time  to  time  a certain  author  or 
illustrator  and  his  best  works  may  form 
the  theme  of  a literature  program.  Our 
kindergarten  teachers  are  doing  a fine  job 
of  developing  an  awareness  of  author- 
illustrators.  Just  mention  Robert  McCIos- 
key  or  Maurice  Sendak  to  the  children 
and  without  hesitation  they  can  name  the 
books  of  each. 

In  the  first  grade,  there  is  an  exciting 
unit  called  The  People  Behind  Our 
Books.  During  this  study  the  librarians 
become  important  resource  people.  Not 
only  are  authors  and  illustrators  intro- 
duced, but  publishers  as  well.  Our  local 
authors  ana  artists  are  invited  to  come 
and  talk  to  the  children  about  their  books. 

Quality  Reading 

Before  concluding  this  rambling  dis- 
cussion, I should  like  to  stress  the  im- 
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portance  of  quality  reading  in  childhood. 
We  might  adopt  as  our  slogan,  READ, 
READ  WIDELY,  READ  DEEPLY. 
Once  we  have  motivated  enthusiasm  for 
reading  among  children,  we  have  a fur- 
ther obligation  to  provide  positive  guid- 
ance and  direction  in 'what  they  read  and 
how  they  respond.  Even  the  avid  readers 
have  problems.  The  appetite  is  there,  but 
it  often  tends  towards  a monotonous  diet 
of  saccharine  literature  (or  perhaps  of 
the  more  violent  type).  'The  child  needs 
our  guidance  towards  a richer  type  of 
reading.  He  needs  to  savor  more  deeply 
what  he  is  reading — to  grow  in  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding. 

There  are  four  prime  weaknesses  in 
the  avid  reader: 

1.  He  reads  in  a rut. 

2.  He  reads  with  mediocre  ability. 

3.  He  ’’gulps”  his  books. 

4.  He  fails  to  appreciate  the  values  in 
good  books. 

These  weaknesses  are  all  too  apparent  in 
the  reading  of  older  boys  and  girls  when 
it  is  too  late  to  correct  them.  At  the 
rimary  level  the  reading  habit  is  just 
eing  formed.  Here  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  responsibility  to  forestall 
these  pitfalls.  We  have  the  materials,  we 
have  the  occasions,  and  we  have  the  spon- 
taneous, receptive  enthusiasm  of  the 
younger  child  on  which  to  build. 

Finally,  try  to  bring  some  beauty  into 
the  life  of  children  each  day  through 
literature.  Help  them  to  savor  great  mo- 
ments in  books.  Ours  is  a realistic  age 
but  we  need  scope  for  imagination.  We 
must  develop  dreamers  as  well  as  doers, 
because  this  scientific  age  cannot  achieve 
without  vision.  Henry  Thoreau  said,  "I 
love  a wide  margin  to  my  life.”  We  can 
and  must  provide  this  wide  "margin”  for 
children  through  the  medium  of  reading 
and  fine  literature. 
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of  Personal 
Factors  on  the  Reading 
Development  of  Children 

Anne  Selley  McKillop 

In  recent  years  we  have  recognized  that 
how  a child  reads,  what  he  reads,  and  how 
much  he  reads  are  expressions  of  all  that 
he  is.  Every  aspect  of  his  development  and 


his  evcty  characteristic  have  an  influence 
upon  his  reading.  It  is  easy  to  accept  this 
generalization,  but  it  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  disenUngle  the  threads  by  which 
characteristics,  feelings,  and  experiences 
are  related  to  reading  skill,  interest,  and 
choice. 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  the  in- 
fluence of  personal  factors  on  reading 
comes  from  studies  of  the  children  who 
have  had  difliculty  in  learning  to  read, 
and  it  is  tenipting  to  approach  our  topic 
from  this  poiiit  of  view.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, resist  this  temptation,  and  attempt 
to  look  at  not  only  the  negative  but  also 
the  positive  effect  of  personal  factors  upon 
reading.  ^ 

In  any  reading  situation  there  are  twor 
elements,  the  child  and  the  material  he  is 
to  read.  It  seems  logical  that  how  he  feels 
about  the  content  of  what  he  is  reading 
will  exert  an  influence  upon  his  choice  of 
material,  his  understanding,  and  even  his 
memory  of  what  he  has  read.  Psycho- 
logical  research  has  documented  these 
logical  conclusions.  Many  investigators 
have  shown  a relationship  between  attitude 
and  perception,  between  attitude  and  inter- 
pretation of  reading  material,  .and  between 
attitude  and  memory  for  material  read. 

In  any  situation  one  tends  to  see  that 
which  he  is  expecting  to  see.  If  you  are 
hiking  for  a lost  red  ball,  you  will  see 
Dite  of  red  which  you  have  never  noticed 
before,  a red  flower,  a red  label  from  a 
can,  a scrap  of  red  cloth.  In  a similar  way 
attitudes  provide  a set  for  our  perceptions. 

I am  often  amused  at  the  way  I misread 
words  on  posters  in  headlines.  Just  the 
other  day  I noticed  a headline  which,  I 
thought,  said  Seven  Canadians  Elevated  ” 
On  closer  look  I realized  it  had  said. 
Seven  Cardinals  Elevated.”  I am  a 
Qnadian  and  my  national  pride  had  in- 
fluenced my  perception.  Once  you  become 
aware  of  this  tendency  for  feeling  to 
distort  perception  you  will  find  many 
examples  in  your  own  experiences  and  in 
your  work  with  children. 


Strong  feelings  and  attitudes  appear  to 
aff^  the  reader’s  skill  in  critical  reading.^ 
If  his  feelings  are  deeply  involved,  he  is 
less  able  to  be  objective,  to  see  what  the 
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author  is  saying,  and  to  evaluate  it  ac- 
curately. If  you,  for  example,  have  strong 
feelings  about  a certain  method  of  teach- 
ing reading,  it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to 
read  aitically  a passage  which  supports 
your  belief — ^you  will  think  this  author 
good  no  matter  what  he  says.  It  will  be 
equally  difficult  for  you  to  read  an  article 
attacking  your  position— -you  may  mis- 
interpret what  the  writer  is  saying  by 
confusing  what  he.  really  says  with  what 
you  think  anyone  who  is  opposed  to  your 
position  would  say.  There  seems  to  be  less 
effect  from  attitude  on  reading  tasks  which 
require  a specific  report  of  exactly  what 
the  author  said  than  ffiere  is  on  tasks  where 
the  reader  is  allowed  to  make  judgments 
regarding  the  author,  his  purposes,  and  the 
general  idea  of  the  passage.* 

There  is  some  evidence  that  aitical  read- 
ing can  be  measured  and  taught.  It  is  in 
the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school 
that  we  set  forth  such  an  objective  for  the 
reading  program.  We  ought,  then,  to  be 
alert  and  help  children  he  alert  to  die 
distorting  effects  which  strong  feeling  may 
have.  I recall  a skillful  fifth  grade  teacher 
in  Western  Canada  who  found  a group  of 
youngsters  rejecting  stories  about  French 
Canada,  and,  when  they  were  required  to 
read  the  stories,  giving  very  biased  inter- 
pretations of  ffie  content.  This  teacher 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a series  of 
lessons  on  French  Canada.  She  wove  in 
stories  of  the  early  explorers,  pointed  out 
how  much  Canadian  exploration  had  been 
done  by  the  French,  brought  in  French 
records  so  the  children  could  hear  the 
language,  provided  .some  easy  French 
books,  and  encouraged  children  to  read 
the  French  instructions  on  the  packages 
in  their  homes.  By  the  time  the  children 
returned  to  the  rejected  story,  they  ap- 
proached it  with  a different  attitude,  and 
were  able  to  be  some\diat  less  prejudiced 
in  their  interpretation.  Such  a simple 
tedmique  does  not,  of  course,  touch  the 
deep  roots  of  prejudice  but  it  can  help 
youngsters  to  free  themselves  from  ffie 
bonds  of  their  biases. 

Memoir,  too,  serves  attitude.  We  tend 
to  remember  those  things  which  we  wish 

*Ann«  S«ll«y  McKillop,  The  MoHonthlp  itfwMn  tha 
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to  remember  and  which  fit  in  with  our 
already  established  beliefs.  Each  of  us  will 
tend  to  pick  out  from  the  lectures  he  hears 
those  ideas  which  he  already  holds  and 
then  remember  them,  disregarding  those 
ideas  which  do  not  suit  his  pattern  of 
thought.  This  is  true,  also,  of  reading. 

Material  which  conforms  to  an  already 
held  belief  is  more  readily  recalled  than  ] 

material  which  rans  counter  to  such  | 

beliefs. 

Attitudes  affect  perception,  interpreta- 
tion and  memory.  They  also  help  deter- 
mine our  choice  of  reading  material;  we 
tend  to  choose  material  which  confirms 
those  opinions  and  beliefs  which  we 
already  hold.  In  adults  this  tendency  is 
seen  in  our  subscription  to  and  reading  of 
those  periodicals  which  confirm  our  al- 
ready established  political  opinions.  In 
children  it  is  less  clearly  seen  but  it  is 
"in  the  making.” 

Beliefs,  prejudices,  and  attitudes  are 
learned  through  experience.  In  this  way  a 
child’s  experience  affects  his  reading.  But 
experience  operates  in  another  way — it  is 
the  raw  material  from  which  meaning  is 
built.  'The  word  "lake”  can  mean  little  to 
a child  who  has  never  seen  a fairly  large 
body  of  water;  "elevator”  means  one 
thing  to  a New  York  child,  another  to  a 
prairie  youngster.  Certainly  life  expe- 
riences constitute  a personal  factor  of 
importance  in  reading. 

The  relationship  between  understand- 
ing, feeling,  and  reading  skill  is  illustrated 
by  Mrs.  Ashton-Wamer*  in  her  descrip- 
tion in  Spinster  of  the  stmggles  and 
triumphs  of  a New  2^and  teacher  and  a 
class  of  Maori  children.  Mrs.  Ashton- 
Warner  speaks  of  the  Key  Vocabulary  of 
her  Maori  children,  the  v/ords  these 
children  choose  to  learn  when  they  were 
encouraged  to  tell  of  their  experiences 
Note  mat  the  teacher  kept  for  eacli 
child  only  ffiose  word  caras  which  he 
remembered!  Here  there  is  no  emphasis 
on  the  words  forgotten  but  only  on  the 
remembered. 

Today  I \rork  on  .Rangi,  a five-year-old 
Maori.  Nothing  will  make  him  learn  the 
first  words  of  the  imported  books.  Yet  they 
seem  normal  enough  words.  "Come  and 
look.”  "See  the  boats.”  "Little  Dog."  "See; 

’Sylvia  AsMon-Wanwr,  Spintfor.  N«w  YoHcs  Simon 
R Smuttor,  1959,  p.  242.  . 
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my  aeroplsuic”  ....  But  Wiki  and  Ran^ 
and  other  lUce  them,  sit  and  smile_  and  never 
recognize  them  again.  All  this  toil,  I thinly 
trj-ing  to  teach  them  something  that  doesn’t 
interest  them  and  trying  to  force  them  to  like 
something  they  hate.  Why  must  we?  Why 
don’t  I teach  them  something  that  does  in- 
terest them?  ....  What  does  interest  them? 

"What  is  Rangi’s  background?"  I ask  the 
Head. 

"His  father  is  a pugilist  who  runs  a 
gambling  den  at  the  pub." 

"What  are  you  frightened  of,  Rangi?" 

I ask  as  he  sits  in  a knot  of  others. 

’Flice." 

’’Why?" 

’’Flice  they  takes  me  to  gaol  and  cuts  me 
up  with  a butcher-knife." 

I print  these  words  on  separate  cards  and 
give  them  tc  him.  And  Rangi,  who  lives  on 
love  and  kisses  and  thrashings  and  fights  and 
fear  of  the  police  and  who  took  four  months 
to  learn  "come,"  "look,"  ’’and"  takes  four 
minutes  to  learn; 

■ Butdier-knife  Daddy 

Gaol  Mummie 

police  Rangi 

sing  haka 

cry  fight 

kiss 

So  1 make  a reading  card  for  him;  out 
of  thest!  words,  which  he  reads  at  first  sight, 
his  firs‘  reading,  and  his  face  lights  up  with 
understanding.  And  from  here  he  goes  on 
to  other  reading,  even  the  imported  books. 
His  mind  is  imlocked,  some  great  fear  is 
discharged,  he  understands  at  last  and  he 
can  read. 

I think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  a 
child  is  likely  to  remember  a word  that  is 
important  to  him,  a word  that  means 
something  vivid  and  real  in  his  expe- 
rience. Even  children  who  come  from 
privileged  homes  have  their  “Key  Vocab- 
ulary,” words  which  have  special  meaning 
for  them.  Betsy,  a five-year  old,  saw  a big 
box  delivered  to  her  home  just  before 
Christmas.  To  her  question  about  what 
was  in  it  her  Mother  replied,  “Wait  until 
Christmas.”  Later  that  evening  she  was 
found  laboriously  copying  the  letters 
which  ''he  found  on  the  box:  T-E-L-E- 
V-I-S-I-O-N.  Next  day  she  took  this 
crumpled  bit  of  paper  to  her  kindergarten 
teacher  and  a.sked,  “What  does  that  say?” 
This  was  one  of  the  words  in  her  key 
vocabulary,  and  a good  illustration  of  how 
personal  factors  may  influence  reading. 
Mary,  another  five-year-old,  was  despon- 
dent over  the  departure  of  a beloved  aunt. 
After  a few  minutes  of  dejection  she 
asked  her  Grandmother  how  to  write 


“Anne”  because,  as  she  said,  “We  arc 
two  Anne’s — she  js  Auntie  Anne  and  I am 
Mary  Anne.”  She  s^nt  the  better  part  of 
an  hour  copying  ner  name,  her  aunt’s 
name  and  pointing  out  again  and  again 
to  her  Grandmother  wi^at  fliesc  little  black 
marks  said.  This  was  part  of  her  Key 
Vocabulary,  a bit  of  reaaing  skill  acquired 
because  of  love  and  because  of  experience 
with  separation. 

If  we  could  find  in  school  ways  to  tap 
the  experiences  which  are  most  significant 
in  children’s  lives  and  put  written  words 
to  these  CM>eriences,  we  would  go  a long 
way  toward solving  the  prchlcm  of  "readi- 
ness,” and  toward  harnessing  personal 
characteristics  and  experiences  in  the 
service  of  learning. 

The  child’s  experience  will  not  only 
help  to  determine  which  words  arc  “easy” 
and  which  are  “hard”  for  him,  but  they 
will  also  determine  how  he  feels  about 
reading  and  how  important  it  is  for  him. 
To  some  children  it  is  a valuable  tool 
which  will  unlock  a world  of  wonders;  to 
others  it  is  a meaningless  hoop  through 
which  we  ask  them  to  jump. 

Beyond  the  influence  of  the  child’s 
experiences  on  his  reading  skill  we  find 
the  influence  of  his  most  intimate  thoughts 
feelings,  and  attitudes.  He,  himself,  is 
not  always  aware  of  these  influences.  What 
does  reading  mean  to  him — not  just  as 
"reading”  but  as  a symbol  of  something 
else?  Docs  he  see  reading  as  an  important 
grown-up  activity,  one  he  aspires  to  engage 
in  as  quickly  as  he  can?  Or  does  he  shy 
away  from  the  whole  idea  of  growing  up? 
If  he  is  eager  to  grow  up  and  if  he  sees 
reading  as  a grown-up  activity,  he  will  be 
eager  to  learn.  But  if  he  is  reluctant  to 
leave  the  cosy  safety  of  babyhood,  reading 
may  hold  little  appeal  for  him. 

Certain  investigators,  for  example 
Rubenstein  and  others,-  have  hypothesized 
that  reading  is  essentially  an  aggressive  act. 
One  “devours  a page,”  “eats  up  knowl- 
edge,” has  in  one  fashion  or  another  to 
“attack”  the  printed  word.  Sudi  workers 
feel  that  children  who  have  unusual  diffi- 
culty learning  to  read  are  often  children 
who  have  great  difficulty  handling  the 

O.  Kubtntftln/  1.  Falick,  Morion  Lovltt  and 
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aggression  which  is  a normal  part  of  grow- 
iij  'ip-  l^ese  children  are  terrified  of 
their  own  aggression;  they  dare  not  expend 
i any  on  the  printed  page  lest  they  be  car- 
I ried  off  by  the  strength  of  their  feelings 
; and  no  longer  be  in  control  of  their 
i hostile  impulses.  They  may  be  afraid  to 
j 'look,”  since  looking  may  seem  to  be 
I fraught  with  danger.  Seeing  the  printed 
! word  becomes  a way  of  knowing  and  these 
i children  may  be  afraid  to  know.  They 
i may  be  afraid  to  be  aggressive  because 
! their  aggression  is  overpowering,  and  they 
‘ may  be  afraid  to  learn  because  they  are 
! i^raid  to  be  curious.  If  these  fears  are 
I barriers  to  learning  to  read,  we  must  take 
! these  feelings  into  account  in  our  analysis 
< of  the  personal  factors  which  influence 
reading  skill.  How  the  child  feels  about 
I his  aggressi\e  impulses,  whether  he  is 
t overwhelmed  by  them  or  is  able  to  handle 
. them  reasonably  well;  how  he  feels  about 
, knowledge,  whether  he  is  eager  to  learn 
i about  anything  which  catches  his  fancy  or 
' is  in  some  vague  way  ashamed  of  his 

• curiosity;  these  will  be  important  in- 

• fluences  on  his  reading  skill. 

A child’s  reading  is  influenced  not  only 
: by  his  attitudes,  experiences,  and  feelings 
; about  reading  but  also  by  his  feelings 
I about  himself  and  his  success.  Walsh® 
i found  that  among  nine  to  eleven  year-old 
, boys,  the  poor  reader  was  more  likely  than 
, the  adequate  reader  to  portray  himself  in 
doll  play  as  “restricted  in  action;  unable 
. to  express  his  feelings  appropriately  and 
adequately;  being  criticized,  rejected,  or 
isolated;  and  acting  defensively,  through 
compliance,  evasion  or  negativism.”  A 
child’s  confidence  in  himself  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  success  in  reading. 

i Another  attitude  which  may  be  cmcial 
in  the  child’s  reading  is  how  he  feels  about 
success.  Most  teaching  programs  depend 
on  a child’s  success  in  the  reading  process 
to  keep  him  interested,  striving,  and  satis- 
fied. This  assumes  that  a Aild  wants  suc- 
cess, that  he  feels  it  is  wiffiin  his  reach  and 
that  he  achieves  it  reasonably  often.  Al- 
tfiough  we  know  this,  we  find  when  we 

• look  at  children  in  school  that  not  all 
children  achieve  a reasonable  measure  of 

*Ann«  Morn  Wal»h,  of  Bright  loyf 

WIfh  Itorntno  Oifficof/iM.  N«w  Yorki  Bortau  of 
fubllcatlont,  T*flch*rf  Coll«g«,  Columblo  Univ«rilty, 
Z956.  p.  52. 
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success,  and  some  do  not  seem  to  care.  It 
is  as  if  they  cultivate  failure.  If  a child  is 
afraid  of  success  because  it  seems  in  some 
way  threatening  to  him,  if  he  feds  that 
he  doesn’t  deser\'e  to  succeed  because  he 
is  in  some  way  unworthy,  it  is  not  much 
wonder  that  he  will  not  learn  to  read  He 
has  to  fail,  either  to  prove  to  himself  that 
he  really  isn’t  any  good,  or  as  a punish 
ment  for  his  unworthiness,  or  to  keep 
himself  safe  from  the  threats  of  success 
Experience,  attitudes  toward  tlie  mate- 
rial, toward  reading,  and  toward  one  s 
self  all  exert  an  influence  on  reading.  'This 
influence  can  be  found  on  e\ery  aspect  of 
reading  skill,  word  recognition,  compre 
hension,  speed,  recall,  selection  and  in- 
terest in  reading.  We  have  already  seen, 
for  example,  how  word  recognition  may 
be  influenced  by  the  child’s  experiences, 
or  by  his  feeling  regarding  curiosity.  We 
have  seen  too,  how  comprehension  may 
be  influenced  by  attitude  and  by  expe- 
rience. 

Speed,  too,  shows  the  same  effects.  Some 
children  are  slow  readers  because  they  do 
not  have  the  experiences  to  help  ffiem 
understand  what  they  are  reading  about. 
Others  are  slow  readers  because  they  are 
excessively  cautious.  It  seems  dangerous 
for  them  to  take  a chance  and  go  quickly 
in  case  they  miss  something.  Boredom 
with  the  material,  or  intensely  negative 
feelings  about  it  may  also  result  in  slow 
reading. 

Many  youngsters  in  the  intermediate 
grades  are  able  to  recognize  the  words, 
can  understand  what  they  read,  and  are 
even  able  to  cover  material  at  a reasonable 
rate.  Immediate  recall  is  good,  but  after  a 
few  minutes  they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
everything  they  read.  These  are  the 
children  who  complain  that  they  r^d  the 
assignment,  but  "aon’t  remember.”  Again 
personal  factors  may  be  the  culprits.  It 
may  be  the  resistive  effect  of  strong  feel 
ings,  or  lack  of  experience  to  make  the 
material  meaningful,  or  unconscious  fears 
of  success. 

What  a child  reads  and  how  much  he 
reads  may  also  be  influenced  by  personal 
factors.  We  have  seen  that  he  tends  to 
choose  material  which  is  in  line  with  his 
attitudes.  He  may  choose  materia!  which 
appeals  to  him  because  of  his  p^-^t  expe- 


riences. If  he  has  been  fishing  with  his 
father,  books  about  fishing  may  have  a 
special  appeal.  He  may  choose  material 
which  he^s  him  to  escape  from  the 
routine  of  his  everyday  life.  There  is  some 
evidence  that  children  who  were  not  good 
readers  tended  to  choose  more  material 
dealing  with  family  life  and  sports  than 
did  good  readers.  Was  this  beciuse  they 
needed  the  security  of  vicarious  family 
life,  and  the  achievement  of  vicarious 
sports?® 

Whether  a child  is  a bookworm  or  a 
reluctant  reader  may  be  in  part  a product 
of  personal  factors.  It  is  true  that  interest 
in  reading  is  in  part  the  result  of  skill  in 
reading,  but  skill  is  also  a result  of  per- 
sonal factors,  and  even  with  equal  skill 
one  child  may  find  great  pleasure  in  books, 
another  may  turn  to  them  only  when  there 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  good  readers  may  be  more 
withdrawn  than  less  skilled  readers  while 
the  less  skilled  are  more  aggressive  than 
the  good  readers.^  It  is  tmo  that  for  some 
chilmen  reading  may  be  a substitute  for 
friends,  or  for  more  active  pursuits. 

So  far  we  have  looked  only  at  personal 
factors  in  the  child’s  life  and  meir  in- 
fluence on  reading.  But  the  personal 
factors  in  the  teacher’s  life  may  also  have 
an  effect  on  the  development  of  the 
child’s  reading.  'The  teacher’s  values,  his 
feelings  about  reading,  and  about  chil- 
dren's difficulties,  his  attitudes  toward  the 
material  read  will  affect  the  way  he  teaches 
reading  and  consequently  what  his  pupils 
learn. 

What  can  the  teacher  do?  He  can  be 
.iwarc  of  his  own  personal  values  and  of 
•hi  iLics  of  the  children.  He  can  attempt 

t>..  .1 '.  rt.iding  experiences  which  will 
be  furlhia-vi  by  personal  factors  rather 
than  hir.  ■"*  1 by  them.  He  can  help  even 
young  c!t  ‘ *'en  become  aware  of  the 
tendency  • attitude  “to  serve  desire 
before  it  •'  cs  truth”  He  can  become 
.alert  to  tlv  vitu.it'or';  iri  which  personal 
•^actors  arc  i'.-rriers  1»)  learning  and  seek 
help  in  the  <i^•nolltion  of  the  barriers. 


•Charles  H.  "Interrelationships  of  Various 

Measures  of  Personality  and  Reading  In  Two  Sixth 
Grade  Classes/'  unpublished  masters  thesis.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  1948. 

’Robert  S.  Steward,  "Per«onality  AAaladjustment 
and  Reading  Achievement,"  unpublish^ 
dissertation.  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Ive/. 
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3.  A Study  of  the  Cloie 
Comprehension  Technique 
in  Relation  to  Structurally 
Controlled  Reading 
Material 

Robert  B.  Ruddell 

Readability  research  has  attempted  to 
combine  numerous  factors  into  for- 
mulae which  will  predict  levels  of  diffi- 
culty of  written  materials  and  thus  facili- 
tate the  reader’s  meaningful  level  of 
operation.  The  multiple-correlation  coeffi- 
cients derived  by  correlation  of  specific  vo- 
cabulary and  language  structure  factors 
with  independent  comprehension  measures 
have  produced  coefficients  ranging  from 
.51^  to  J2?  The  specific  factors  consider- 
ed account  for  only  25  to  51  per  cent  of 
the  variance  in  the  comprehension  scores. 
A large  projportion  of  the  variance  is  thus 
unaccountecl  for  in  the  studies  of  readabil- 
ity which  involve  specific  variables. 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  readability 
research  centers  about  the  ade<^uacy  of  the 
test  instrument  used  in  measuring  reading 
comprehension.^  Recent  application  of  a 
relatively  new  comprehension  technique 
known  as  the  cloze  comprehension  test 
would  seem  to  hold  promise  for  use  in 
readability  research.  Ihis  is  a test  con- 
structed by  deleting  every  fifth  word  in  a 
running  series  of  at  least  250  words.  The 
test  is  then  administered  by  asking  the 
subject  to  attempt  to  conmlete  the  blank 
spaces  which  have  been  substituted  for  the 
deleted  words.  This  method  of  test  con- 
struction eliminates  the  language  difficulty 
in  the  traditional  comprehension  multiple- 
choice  question  and  the  concept  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  wording  and  the  type 
of  question  asked. 

Most  studies  which  have  utilized  the 
cloze  technique  up  to  this  time,  however, 
have  considered  a response  correct  only  if 
it  matches  the  exact  word  deleted  from  the 


^E^ar  Dale  and  Ralph  W,  ^ler.  Study  of 
the  [Factors  Influencing  the  Difnculty  of  Reading 
Materials  for  Adults  of  Limited  Reading  Ability, 
Library  Quarterly,  4:384*412,  July,  1934. 

^Rudolf  Flesch.  “Measuring  the  Level  of  Abstrac- 
tion,'' Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  34  (December, 
1950),  pp.  384*90. 

•Irving  Lorge.  “Readability  Formulae — ^An  Eval* 
uation,''  Elementary  English  26  (February,  1949), 
pp.  86*95. 


original  reading  passage.  The  exact  dele- 
tion method  of  scoring  cloze  comprehen- 
sion responses  has  been  utilized  in  re- 
search  studies  reported  by  Taylor,'*  Bor- 
muth,®  Coleman,®  Rankin,^,  and  Fletcher.* 
Only  in  a study  by  Taylor®  involving  12 
adults  and  three  cloze  tests  has  a syno- 
nym count  scoring  method  been  con- 
sidered. Taylor  compared  the  proportions 
of  total  scores  associated  with  each  of 
three  cloze  passages  on  an  exact  dele- 
tion and  synonym  count.  His  data  indi- 
cated that,  although  the  synonym  count 
increased  the  total  score,  it  did  not  im- 
prove the  discrimination  between  passages. 
He  concluded  that  the  evaluation  and  scor- 
ing of  ^nonyms  appeared  to  be  unprof- 
itable. Tnus  research  on  the  cloze  compre- 
hension technique  has  given  little  attention 
to  the  effect  of  the  type  of  cloze  compre- 
hension response  on  die  metrical  proper- 
ties of  the  cloze  comprehension  test  and 
the  effect  of  patterns  of  language  structure 
on  the  discrimination  power  of  the  cloze 
comprehension  test. 

Purpose 

The  purpose»of  this  study  was  (1)  to 
investigate  the  metrical  characteristics,  spe- 
cifically the  reliability  and  validity,  of  the 
cloze  comprehension  test  in  relation  to  an 
exact  deletion  method  and  a synonym 
count  method  of  scoring  cloze  responses, 
and  (2)  to  study  the  discrimination  power 
of  the  two  scoring  methods  of  the  cloze 
comprehension  test  on  reading  materials 
written  with  high  and  low  frequency  pat- 
terns of  language  stmcture. 

The  null  hypotheses  tested  in  the  study 
were: 


♦Wilson  L.  Taylor.  “Cloze  Readability  Scores  as 
Indices  of  Individual  Differences  in  (^mpr^ension 
and  Aptitude,''  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology  41 
(February,  1957),  pp.  19*26. 

®John  R.  Bormuth.  Close  Tests  as  Measures  of 
Readability^  and  Comprehptsion  Ability^  Doctor's 
thesis,^  Senool  of  Education,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  1962,  195  pp.,  typed. 

•E.  B.  Coleman.  “Improving  Comprehensibility  by 
Shortening  Sentences,''  Journal  of  Applied  Psychoh 
ogy  46  (Apri»,  1962),  pp.  131*134. 

^Earl  J.  Rankin.  An  Evaluation  of  the  Close  Pro* 
cedures  as  a Technique  for  Measuring  Reading 
Comprehension.  Doctor^^s  thesis.  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  1957,  221  pp.,  typed* 

^Junior  E Fletcher.  A Study  of  the  Relationships 
Between  AMxty  to  Use  Context  as  an  Aid  in  Read* 
xng^  and  Other  Verbal  Abilities*  Doctor's  thesis. 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  19SS,  95  pp.. 
typed. 

•Wilson  L.  Taylor.  “Ooze  Procedure:  A New 
Readability,”  Journalism  Quar- 
terly 30  (Fall,  1953),  pp.  415-33. 
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1.  No  significant  differences  will  be 
found  between  the  following  two  sets  of 
reliability  coeflSdents,  calculated  by  the 
split  half  reliability  coeflScient  method: 
(a)  the  coefficients  for  the  cloze  compre- 
hension tests  scored  by  the  exact  deletion 
method,  and  (b)  the  coefficients  for  the 
cloze  comprehension  tests  scored  by  the 
synonym  count  method. 

2.  No  significant  differences  will  be 
found  between  the  following  two  sets  of 
validity  coefficient:  (a)  the  coefficients 
calculated  between  the  scores  on  the  cloze 
compr^ension  tests  tabulated  by  the  ex- 
act deletion  method  and  scores  on  a 
standardized  reading  test  of  paragraph 
meaning,  and  (b)  ffie  coefficients  calcu- 
lated between  the  scores  on  the  cloze  com- 
prehension tests  tabulated  by  the  synonym 
count  method  and  scores  on  a standardized 
reading  test  of  paragraph  meaning. 

3.  No  significant  differences  will  be 
found  between  the  means  of  the  cloze 
comprehension  tests  written  with  high  and 
low  frequency  patterns  of  language  strac- 
ture  when  scored  by  (a)  the  exact  dele- 
tion method,  and  (b)  the  synonym  count 
method. 

4.  No  significant  difference  will  be 
found  between  the  following  two  correla- 
tion coefficients,  as  estimated  by  the  statis- 
tic Epsilon,  (a)  the  coefficient  between 
the  scores  on  the  cloze  tests  tabulated  by 
the  exact  deletion  method  and  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  patterns  of  lan- 
guage stracture  used  in  the  reading  tests, 
and  (b)  the  coefficient  between  the  scores 
on  the  cloze  tests  tabulated  by  the  syno- 
nym count  method  and  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  the  patterns  of  language 
structure  used  in  the  reading  tests. 

Procedure 

A series  of  six  reading  passages  was 
written  utilizing  patterns  of  language 
structure  which  were  found  to  r^resent 
a wide  range  of  frequency  in  the  oral 
language  of  fnnri-h  ^rade  children.  Thpsp 
patterns  were  used  in  the  same  propor- 
tional frequency  in  which  they  occurred 
in  the  oral  language  of  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren. The  patterns  and  frequency  values 
were  based  on  data  collected  in  a study  by 
Strickland.^®  Three  reading  passages  (lA, 
IIA,  IIIA)  were  prepared  utilizing  only 


those  patterns  found  in  the  high  frequen- 
cy range  occurring  from  25  to  202  times 
(e.g.,  f = 202 

A big  rock  could  destroy  the  ship) 
12  4 

The  patterns  in  the  low  frequency  range, 
occurring  from'  2 to  15  times  were  simi- 
larly utilized  in  writing  three  reading 
passages  (IB,  IIB,  IIIB)  (e.g.  f = 15 
The  leader  gave  the  weary  men 
12  3 
time  to  rest) . The  passages  were  equated 
4 

in  difficulty  at  the  4.9  level  of  readability 
by  controlling  the  variables  of  vocabulary 
and  sentence  length  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Dale-QialP^  readabiliy  formu- 
la. The  story  content  was  controlled  by 
limiting  the  subject  matter  to  specific  areas 
of  science  content..  Cloze  comprehension 
tests  were  constructed  from  each  of  the 
reading  passages  by  deleting  the  fifth 
word  from  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
reading  passages,  and  every  fifth  mnning 
word  thereafter  throughout  each  of  the 
2 5 4- word  reading  passages. 

The  tests  were  arranged  in  all  possible 
combinations  to  minimize  the  possibility 
of  order  effects  contaminating  the  data.. 
The  instruments  were  then  administered, 
to  131  fourth  grade  pupils  randomly  se- 
lected from  the  total  fourth  grade  po^la- 
tion  in  a metropolitan  sdiool  district.  This 
district  was  selected  because  it  encom-: 
passed  the  identical  schools  from  which 
the  original  fourth  grade  oral  language 
recordings  were  obtained  for  the  analysis 
of  patterns  of  language  structure  in  the 
study  by  Strickland.  The  paragraph  mean- 
ing test  of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test, 
Intermediate  Form,  was  administered  the 
week  preceding  the  administration  of  the 
cloze  tests. 

The  cloze  comprehension  tests  were 
then  scored  by  two  methods  on  the  basis 
of  two  sets  of  criteria. 

The  exact  deletion  method  counted  a 
cloze  comprehension  response  correct  if 
the  cloze  item  was  the  same  word  as  the 


^Ruth  G.  i land.  The  Language  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Ci  :n:  Its  Relationship  to  the  Lan- 
gtuige  of  Reading  Textbooks  and  the  Quality  of 
Reading  of  Selected  Children.  Bulletin  of  the  Scho<M 
of  Education,  Indiana  University,  vol.  38,  no.  4, 
Bloomington,  July,  1962,  131  pp. 

“Edgar  Dale  and  Jeanne  S.  Chall.  *‘A  Formula 
for  Predicting  Readability/’’  Educational  Research 
Bulletin  27  (January,  1948),  pp,  11-20,  28. 
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word  deleted  form  the  original  reading 
passage.  Phonetic  spellings  and  spellings 
providing  adequate  information  indicat- 
ing that  the  response  was  identical  to  the 
deleted  word  were  counted  correct. 

The  synonym  count  scoring  method 
consisted  of  a synonym  count  in  addition 
to  the  exact  word  responses.  Correct  re- 
sponses for  the  synonym  count  were  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  following 
criteria: 

1.  The  response  must  complete  the 
original  idea  or  thought  expressed  in  the 
context  of  the  sentence. 

2.  The  response  must  fit  the  original 
syntactic  pattern  of  language  structure. 

3.  The  response  must  be  grammatical- 
ly correct  in  terms  of  number  agreement., 

4.  The  response  to  a deleted  doze  item 
which  was  a hard  word,  defined  as  a word 
not  found  on  the  Dale  list  of  3,000 
words,  must  be  a hard  word. 

Each  of  the  six  50-item  tests  for  the 
131  subjects  was  scored  a second  time  for 
both  methods  to  insure  correct  scoring  of 
items. 

Results 

The  reliability  coefficients  for  the  cloze 
comprehension  tests  were  calculated  by 
using  the  split-half  reliability  coeffident 
method  with  odd  and  even  items  and 
corrected  by  the  Spearman-Brown  For- 
mula. The  criteria  necessary  for  the  use  of 
this  method  of  determining  reliability 
were  met  by  the  study.^^  The  significance 
values  between  the  correlations  are  pre- 
sented in  Table  1. 

All  correlations  were  significant  at  the  .01 
level.  No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  reliability  coefficients  in 
the  cloze  tests  scored  by  the  two  methods 
with  the  exception  of  test  lA,  which  con- 
tained extremely  high  frequency  patterns 
of  language  structure  .Thus,  the  first  null 
hypothesis  of  no  significant  difference  in 
reliability  coefiicients  on  doze  tests  scored 
by  the  two  methods  was  accepted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  cloze  test  containing  ex- 
tremely high  frequency  patterns  of  lan- 
guage structure. 

Ihe  validity  coefiicients  were  calculated 
for  (a)  the  cloze  comprehension  tests 
scored  by  the  exact  deletioi,  method,  and 

“Harold  GuIIikson.  Theory  of  Mental  Tests.  John 
Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1950,  pp.  198*210, 
215. 


TABLE  I 

Significance  Values  Between 
Reuability  Coefficients  of  the  Six 
Cloze  .Comprehension  Tests  Containing 
High  (A)  and  Low  (B)  Frequency 
Patterns  of  Language  Structure  for 
THE  Exact  Depletion  and  Synonym 
Count  Scoring  Methods 


Test 

Exact  deletion 
reliability 

Synonym  count 
reliability 

Significance 

value 

lA 

.851 

.919 

3.87* 

IIA 

.874 

.891 

,93 

IIIA 

.878 

.899 

1.20 

IB 

.866 

.909 

2.46 

IIB 

.896 

.913 

1.12 

IIIB 

.899 

.916 

1.16 

NOTE:  Significance  value  must  exceed  2.58  to  be 
significant  at  the  .01*  level  of  confidence. 


(b)  the  cloze  comprehension  tests  scored 
by  the  synonym  count  method,  by  correlat- 
ing each  set  of  scores  with  the  paragraph 
meaning  test  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test.  The  si^ificance  values  between  the 
two  sets  of  correlations  were  then  calcu- 
lated. These  data  are  presented  in  Table 
2. 


TABLE  2 

Significance  Values  Between 
Correlations  of  the  Six  Cloze 
Comprehension  Test  Scores,  Containing 
High  (A)  and  Low  (B)  Frequency 
Patterns  of  Language  Structure,  with 
THE  Scores  from  the  Paragraph  Meaning 
Section  of  the  Stanford  Achievement 
Test,  for  Exact  Deletion  and  Synonym 
Count  Scoring  Methods 


Test 

Exact  deletion 
reliability 

Synonym  count 
reliability 

Significance 

value 

lA 

.690 

.683 

.16 

IIA 

.609 

.657 

.96 

IIIA 

.693 

.721 

.67 

IB 

.707 

.727 

.34 

IIB 

.722 

.738 

.41 

IIIB 

.713 

.727 

.35 

NOTE:  Significance  value  must  exceed  2.58  to  be 
significant  at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 


All  correlations  were  significant  at  the  .01 
level.  No  significant  differences  were 
found  between  the  correlation  coefiidents. 
The  second  null  hypothesis  of  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  validity  coefficients  be- 
tween cloze  tests  scored  by  the  two  meth- 
ods was  thus  accepted. 

To  test  for  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  means  of  the  six  cloze  compre- 
hension tests  written  with  high  and  low 
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frequency  patterns  of  language  structure 
the  Scheffe^®  technique  was  employed.  The 
findings  of  this  analysis  for  the  exact  de- 
letion method  and  synonym  count  method 
are  found  respectively  in  Table  3 and 
Table  4. 


TABLE  3 

AI'Ialysis  of  Significant  Differences 
Between  Means  of  Cloze  Comprehension 
Tests  Containing  High  (A)  and  Low  (B) 
Frequency  Patterns  of  Language 
Structure,  Scored  by  the  Exact 
Deletion  Method 


Test  lA  IIA  IIIA 

IB 

IIB 

IIIB 

lA  (-)4.69*  (-)4.59* 

' .44 

(-).29 

(“).29 

HA  .90 

4.13* 

3.40* 

3.40* 

IIIA 

4.03* 

4.30* 

4.30* 

IB 

.73 

.73* 

IIB 

.00 

IIIB 

NOTE:  A mean  difference  inust  exceed  1.51  and 
1.29  to  be  significant  at  the  respective  levels 
of  .01*  and  .05 — .* 


The  exact  deletion  scoring  method  re- 
sulted in  significant  discrimination  be-. 
tween  mean  scores  on  cloze  tests  written 
with  high  (IIA,  IIIA)  and  low  (IB,  IIB, 
IIIB)  frequency  patterns  of  language 
structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloze 
test  (LA)  written  with  extremely  high 
frequency  patterns  of  language  sructure. 
In  tfiis  case  (lA),  the  mean  score  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  mean  scores 
of  the  tests  (IB,  IIB,  IIIB)  utilizing  low 
frequency  patterns  of  language  structure. 
The  third  null  hypothesis  related  to  the 
exact  deletion  scoring  method  was  not 
accepted,  with  the  exception  of  the  cloze 
test  written  with  extremely  high  frequen- 
cy patterns  of  language  structure. 

The  synonym  count  scoring  method  re- 
sulted in  significant  discrimination  be- 
tween mean  scores  on  the  cloze  tests  writ- 
ten with  high  (lA,  IIA,  IIIA)  and  low 
(IB,  IIB,  IIIB)  frequency  patterns  of 
language  structure  with  one  exception. 
This  exception  was  the  mean  score  for  the 
cloze  test  written  with  the  lowest  of  the 
high  frequency  patterns  (IIIA)  and  the 
mean  score  of  me  test  written  with  the 
highest  of  the  low  frMuency  patterns 
(IB),  which  did  not  differ  significantly, 
ilms,  the  third  null  hypothesis,  related 

“William  L.  Hays,  Statistics  for  Psychologists, 
Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  New  York,  1963,  pp. 
483-487. 


TABLE  4 

Analysis  of  Signihcant  Differences 
Between  Means  of  Cloze  Comprehension 
Tests  Containing  High  (A)  and  Low  (B) 
Frequency  patterns  of  Language 
Structure,  Scored  by  the  Synonym 
Count  Method 


Test 

lA  IIA 

IIIA 

IB 

IIB 

IIIB 

lA 

.03 

1.03 

2.39* 

2.54* 

2.80* 

IIA 

1.00 

2.39* 

2.51* 

2.11* 

IIIA 

1.36 

1.51— • 

1.11* 

IB 

.15 

.31 

IIB 

.26 

IIIB 

NOTE:  A mean  difference  must  exceed  1.67  and 
1.43  to  be  significant  at  the  respective  levels 
of  .01*  and  .05—.* 


to  the  synonym  count  scoring  method, 
was  not  accepted,  with  the  latter  excep- 
tion. 

In  regard  to  the  mean  differences  be- 
tween the  cloze  tests  scored  by  ffie  exact 
deletion  method  (Table  3)  it  might  be 
hypothesized  that  because  a subject’  is 
more  familiar  with  an  extremely  high 
frequency  pattern  he  is  also  more  fo- 
miliar  with  a greater  number  of  alterna- 
tive n^sponse  words  that  could  be.used  in 
the  blank  replacing  the  deleted  word.  This 
familiarity  with  alternative  responses 
might  be  expected  to  decrease  as  the  sub- 
ject’s familiarity  with  the  pattern  of,  lan- 
guage stmcture  decreases.  As  a result,  a 
greater  probability  would  exist  in  extr^e- 
ly  high  frequeiicjr  patterns  than  in  lower 
frequency  patterns  that  the  subject’s  re- 
sponse would  not  match  the  exact  word 
deleted  in  a reading  passage.  This  would 
not  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  synonjm 
count  scoring  method  because  an  alterna- 
tive response  indicating  the  subject  is 
comprehending  the  material  is  scored  as 
correct.  This  hypothesis  obtains  support 
from  an  inspection  of  significant  differ- 
ences between  means  on  the  tests  scored 
by  the  two  methods.  As  was  noted  in  the 
exact  deletion  count  presented  in  Table  3, 
no  significant  difference  was  found  be- 
tween the  mean  for  test  lA,  written  with 
extremely  high  frequency  patterns,  and 
the  means  for  tests  IB,  IIB,  and  IIIB, 
utilizing  low  frequency  patterns.  Mean 
differences  for  the  sponym  count,  how- 
ever, presented  in  Table  4,  revealed  a 
significant  difference  between  the  mean  of 
test  lA,  written  with  extremely  high  fre- 
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quency  patterns,  and  tests  IB,  IIB,  and 
IIIB,  written  with  low  frequency  patterns. 

It  is  recognized  that  cloze  comprehen- 
sion tests  will  normally  be  prepared  by 
using  reading  passages  encompassing  a 
wide  range  of  patterns  of  language  struc- 
ture. However,  the  interpretation  of  cloze 
scores  related  to  the  comprehension  diffi- 
culty of  reading  passages  could  be  mis- 
leading should  the  above  hypothesis  be 
verified  and  should  several  of  me  passages 
under  consideration  be  heavily  weighted 
with  extremely  high  frequency  patterns 
of  language  stracture.  Further  research  on 
this  problem  is  needed. 

The  correlation  coefficients,  as  estimated 
by  the  statistic  Epsilon,  were  calculated 
for  (a)  the  scores  on  the  cloze  test  tabu- 
lated by  the  exact  deletion  method  and 
the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  patterns  of 
langua^  stracture  used  in  the  reading 
tests,  and  (b)  the  scores  on  the  cloze  tests 
tabulated  by  the  synonym  count  method 
and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  the 
patterns  of  language  stracture  used  in  the 
reading  tests.  The  correlations  and  the 
calculated  confidence  intervals  for  the 
correlations  are  reported  in  Table  5. 


TABLE  5 

Confidence  Intervals  for  Correlations 
Estimated  by  Epsilon  Between  Cloze 
Comprehension  Test  Scores  for  the 
Exact  Deletion  and  Synonym  Count 
Methods  and  the  Frequency  of 
Occurrence  of  Patterns  of  Lan^-jage 
Structure  in  Reading  T^:*ts 


Frequency  values  in 
reading  passp^^es 
(Epsilon)®  Fi;?silon 

Confidence 

intervals 

Exact  deletion 
scores  .554 

Synonyrr.  count 
scor'.-s  .112  .335 

.230  — .384 
.050  — .174 

NOIE:  Confidence  intervals  have  been  calculated  at 
the  .01  level  of  significance. 


•iTie  correlation  coefficients  between  the 
cloze  comprehension  scores  and  the  fre- 
quency of  patterns  of  language  stracture 
were  .554  and  .335  respectively  for  the 
exact  deletion  and  synonym  count  scoring 
methods.  Each  of  the  coefficients  was  sig- 
nificant- at  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 
The  coefficients  for  the  two  scoring  meth- 
ods were  significantly  different  as  indi- 
cated by  the  mutually  exclusive  ranges  for 
the  two  confidence  intervals.  Thus,  the 


fourth  null  hypothesis  was  not  accepted. 
This  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  the 
exact  deletion  scoring  method  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  patterns  of  lan- 
guage stracture  accounts  for  a significantly 
larger  per  cent  of  the  variance  in  the  com- 
prehension scores  than  in  the  synonym 
count  scoring  method. 

Conclusions 

Within  the  limitations  of  this  study  it 
was  concluded  that: 

1.  The  cloze  comprehension  tests 
scored  by  the  exact  deletion  and  synonym 
count  scoring  methods  do  not  difer  sig- 
nificantly in  reliability,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cloze  test  utilizing  extremely  high 
frequency  patterns  of  language  stracture. 
In  this  exception,  a significantly  higher 
reliability  coefficient  was  reported  with 
the  synonym  count  scoring  method. 

2.  The  cloze  comprehension  tests 
scored  by  the  exact  deletion  and  synonym 
count  scoring  methods  do  not  difer  sig- 
nificantly in  validity  as  paragraph  mean- 
ing measures  of  reading  comprenension. 

3.  The  cloze  comprehension  tests 
scored  by  the  exact  deletion  scoring  meth- 
od and  the  synonym  count  scoring  method 
discriminate  significantly  between  mean 
scores  on  reading  passages  written  with 
high  and  low  frequency  patterns  of  lan- 
guage stracture,  with  two  exceptions.  The 
first  involves  the  exact  ddetion  scoring 
method,  in  which  the  mean  of  the  cloze 
test  written  with  extremely  high  frequen- 
cy patterns  of  language  stracture  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  means  of  the 
cloze  tests  written  with  low  frequency  pat- 
terns of  language  stracture.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  suggest  that  this  exception 
may  be  due  to  the  subjects’  familiarity’ 
wiffi  alternative  responses  in  extremely 
high  frequency  patterns  of  language  strac- 
ture thereby  decreasing  the  probability 
that  the  response  words  will  match  the 
exact  words  deleted  and  result  in  dispro- 
portionately lower  scores  when  tabulated 
by  the  exact  deletion  scoring  method.  The 
second  exception  involves  the  synonym 
count  scoring  method,  in  which  the  mean 
for  the  cloze  test  written  with  the  lowest 
of  the  high  frequency  patterns  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  the  mean  of  the 
cloze  test  written  with  the  highest  of  the 
low  frequency  patterns. 
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4.  The  correlation  coefficient  between 
the  cloze  comprehension  scores  tabulated 
by  the  exact  deletion  method  and  the  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  of  patterns  of  lan- 
guage structure  used  in  the  cloze  tests  dif- 
fers significantly  from  the  correlation  co- 
efficient calculated  between  the  compreheii- 
sion  scores  tabulated  by  the  synonym  count 
method  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  patterns  of  language  structoe.  Thus, 
it  was  further  concluded  that  in  the  exact 
deletion  scoring  method  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  patterns  of  language  struc- 
ture accounts  for  a significantly  larger  per 
cent  of  the  variance  in  the  cloze  compre- 
hension scores  than  in  the  cloze  compre- 
hension scores  tabulated  by  the  synonym 
count  scoring  method. 
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3.  Evaluating  Materials  for 
Remedial  Instruction  i 

DAvm  L.  Shepherd 

One  of  the  first  queries  of  teachers 
newly  assigned  the  responsibility  of  teach- 
ing a remedial  class  is  “What  materials 
should  I use?”  These  teachers,  who  often 
take  their  new  assignment  with  extreme 
seriousness  and  dedication,  know  full  well 
that  much  of  their  success  will  depend 
upon  having  adequate  materials  in  noth 
level  and  quantity.  Of  course,  they  are 
right — ^partty.  In  this  earnest  query  a note 
of  urgency  is  apparent  Materials  and 
j success  in  remedial  instruction  seem  to. 

. assume  a synonymous  meaning.  We  know; 

I this  is  not  completely  true. 

I y^When  choosing  materials  for  remedial 
i mstruction,  the  teacher  often  finds  that  he 
! [needs  to  review  his  goals  of  remedial 
! linstruction.  He  needs  to  crystallize  his 
Milosophy  — his  guideline  of  effective 
methodology.  Indeed,  I have  seen  remedial 
, classes  which  were  well  equipped  with 
materials,  but  the  pupils  were  indifferent, 
solemn,  and  resentfm.  Reading  had  no 
fascination  for  them.  One  student  said, 
“We  work  exercises  and  all  that  jazz.” 

, When  asked  what  he  was  learning,  his 
answer  was  vague.  “Oh,  we  read  some, 
paragraphs  and  answer  questions,”  he 
said.  Another  student  said  of  his  class,. 
"We  read  stories  and  answer  questions^ 
We  do  this  on  our  own.  The  teacher  just 
sits  at  his  desk  and  answers  questions  if 
we  ask  ’em.”  When  I leave  such  classes, 

I often  think  of  a comment  made  by  a col- 
lege librarian.  She  said,  “You  reading 
specialists  are  killing  reading.”  ; 

Then,  I have  gone  into  other  classes, 
some  well  equipped  with  materials,  and 
others  not  so  well  equipped.  But,  the 
atmosphere  is  different.  I sit  down  with 
the  pupils  amidst  an  aura  of  excitement 
and  enthusiasm.  'The  pupils’  facial  expres- 
sions show  complete  absorption.  They  are 
becoming  articulate  in  the  use  of  words 
and  in  discerning  the  skills.  'They  share 
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books.  In  these  instances  I would  like  to 
s^  to  that  librarian,  "Seel” 

^What  makes  the  difference  between  d 
Hass  consumed  Ijy  the  eagerness  and  antid] 
(pation  of  learning  and  the  other  stamper 
w apathy,  and  indifference  ? Do  material; ; 
alone  account  for  this  disparity?  Does  thi 
method  of  using  the  materials  matter?  Is 
the  teacher’s  view  of  his  role  important? 
As  I reviewed  examples  of  successful  re-\ 
mediation,  several  simple  and  obvious' 
characteristics  revealed  themselves.  i 

1.  The  instruction-as-well-as-fhe-mafr>^^ 
rials  are  suited  to 

— IceeL^The  materials  are  challenging;  he 
can  learn  from  them,  and  he  can  do  so 
successfully.  It  is  in  some  remedial  classes 
^t  the  pupil  first  tastes  success  in  learn- 
ing to  read. 

2.  Hie  iustmction-and'thematerials’^re 
_pirjpiwnted— Iq  "'pupil’s  need'.  "'His 
peculiar  reading  defidendes  are  deter- 
mined by  the  teacher  with  the  necessary 
planning  to  meet  them.  Such  instraction 
requires  material  which  is  specific  to  the 
skill.  Material  which  has  each  selection 
followed  by  exercises  in  the  basic  skills  of 
word  recognition,  word  meaning  and  com- 
prehension does  not  fill  the  need  for 
spedficity.  Such  may,  instead,  be  a review. 
Each  pupil  has  a different  constellation  of 
reading  skill  defidendes.  The  tocher  picks 
what  is  appropriate.  He  does  not  select 
material  and  automatically  follow  it  page 
by  page. 

3.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  organized. 
He  needs  to  know  what  he  must 'do' to 
hefe  each  pupil.  'This  requires  a careful 
and  continuous  diagnosis.  Further,  he 
searches  for  materials  which  gives  a 
gradation,  a development  of  the  skill 
which  has  been  determined  as  a pupil 
defidenqr. 

4.  The  regle3Ial~Bi^il  should  acquire  an 
undeiatandi^^iMeHFeading-pt^  and 
the  skills  involved  in  it.  He  should  Ss  “let 
in”  on  the  reasons  for  his  specific  activities 
in  the  class.  *rhe  pupil  can  help  himself  if 
he  could  know  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
proceed.  Insight  into  his  strengths  and 
weaknesses  does  much  to  help  the  pupil  to 
assess  his  condition  and  to  plan  with  his 
teacher.  Note  that  he  needs  to  plan  with 
his  teacher,  not  just  to  plan  alone. 

5.  Successful  remedial  classes  are  ones  in 
which  the  pupil’s  personal  worth  is  recog- 


nized. The^  teacher’s  viewpoint  toward 
pupils,  particularly  disabled  readers,  is  the 
matrix  here.  Also,  materials  suitable  to  the 
pupil’s  intellectual  stage  of  development 
contribute.  A sixth  grader  who  is  asked  to 
begin  reading  in  a pre-primer  which  is 
composed  of  stories  about  first  grade  chil- 
dren may  well  throw  up  his  hands  in  . 
disgust  from  the  outset 

6.  A remedial  teacher  is  anjtjpHmht  He 
is  energetic.  He  knows  his  material.  He 
believes  in  the  pupils— he  knows  that  they 
can  learn  to  read.  Sometimes  remedial 
pupils  in  the  upper  elementary  and  junior 
hi^  school  graaes  have  become  convinced 
that  they  cannot  read.  Pupil  success  is  a 
necessity  from  the  beginning  of  his  in- 
struction in  the  remedid  group.  'The  pupil 
likes  to  see  a record  of  his  growth,  hfete- 
rials  designed  to  help  the  pupil  note  his 
growth,  which  is  within  the  pupil’s  level 
of  achievement  and  which  lead  him  to 
increased  levels  of  competency,  supple- 
ment the  teachers  instractional  procedure. 
In  fact,  they  become  interwoven. 


tive  ways  to  teach  the  skills.  Materials 
should  be  used  which  foster  the  teacher’s 
approach.  In  fact,  this  is  an  important 
aiterion  when  the  teacher  is  asked  to 
choose  materials. 


Many  other  characteristics  and  con- 
siderations may  be  mentioned  that  desig-  * 
nate  the  successful  from  the  unsuccessful  \ 
in  remediation.  Such  items  as  scheduling 
so  that  the  classes  do  not  occur  during 
other  school  activities  which  are  enjoyable 
to  the  pupils.  'The  size  of  the  classes,  the 
general  attitude  of  die  school  (both  stu- 
dents and  faculty)  toward  the  classes,  and 
the  frequency  of  the  classes  all  contribute 
to  effectiveness.  Then,  no  matter  how  well 
supplied  with  materials  or  how  inviting 
the  materials  may  be,  inept  handling  of 
such  consideration  can  be  a death  knell  to 
the  enthusiastic  use  of  and  values  received 
from  the  materials. 

In  a questionnaire  distributed  to  thirty 
teachers,  information  was  requested  asking 
them  to  indicate  how  they  evaluated  the 
remedial  material  they  used.  Twenfy-fivp 
of  the  thirty  thought  that  the  appearance 
and  format  of  the  mitririT^'l  iif  ilhl- 
importance.  In  fact,  this  was  the  most 
often  mentioned  feature.  They  emphasized 
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the  need  for  large  black  print.  Also  dted 
was  the  value  of  interesting  pictures  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  text.  The  teachers 
mentioned  that  pictures  should  be  color- 
fulj  up-to-date,  appropriate  to  their  in- 
tended use,  and  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Many  others  wished  for  wide  spacing — a 
page  with  a free  wide-open  look — so  that 
It  would  not  appear  overbearing  to  the 
pupil. 

Trrintjr  fn?^r  mentinnpd  fbp  of 

the  material  as  a point  of  concern.  They 
wished  for  the  voc^ulary  to  be  of  increas- 
ing difficulty.  Short,  simple  sentences  were 
a must,  according  to  the  teachers.  Only 
one  said  that  the  paragraphs  should  be 
well  orgamzed. 

Content  was  the  third  characteristic. 
Twenty-two  teachers  cited  it.  They  thought 
that  the  content  should  be  within  the 
pupil’s  experience.  None  said  that  they 
thought  the  pupil’s  experiences  should 
also  be  enlarged.  'They  did  think,  however, 
that  realism  in  content  was  important  and 
that  it  should  be  about  other  children  of 
the  same  age.  Humor  was  mentioned  as 
an  important  ingredient.  None  mentioned 
literary  materials  nor  factual  presentations. 

Eighteen  thought  that  style  was  impor- 
tant. Particularly  did  they  mention  the 
role  of  pupil  interest. 

Only  eight,  however,  thought  that  the 
material  should  help  the  pupil  gain  insight 
and  understanding  of  the  reading  process 
and  of  what  he  is  doing.  Only  four  men- 
tioned the  need  for  the  pupil  to  see  his 
growth,  and  the  necessity  for  systematic 
progress. 

Most  disheartening  was  the  fact  that 
only  two  of  the  thirty  teachers  said  that 
the  use  of  the  materials — ^that  is,  its  effec- 
tiveness— ^was  dependent  upon  the  teach- 
er’s philosophy,  approach,  and  purpose. 
Materials  can  be  mismanaged  and  misused. 
The  teacher  is  the  key  person.  'The  effec- 
tiveness of  remedial  materials  depends  on 
the  teacher’s  use  of  them. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  disclaim  the 
importance  of  well  constructed  remedial 
materials.  We  know  that  the  materials 
should  have  the  characteristics  we  have 
implied.  Also,  we  know  that  the  materials 
should  be  in  abundance.  They  are  tools  of 
instruction.  Having  the  right  tool  for  the 
right  job  can  contribute  to  the  difference 
between  a job  done  and  one  well  done. 


Along  with  materials  of  remediation  is 
the  great  need  for  many  books.  All  chil- 
dren should  read  for  pleasure,  remedial 
pupils  included.  But  many  interesting 
books,  readily  available  to  stimulate  exten- 
sive reading,  provide  practice.  'They  also 
take  reading  from  the  mundane  sameness 
of  working  on  basic  skills  to  the  joys  and 
delights  that  all  remedial  teachers  want*, 
ffieir  pupils  to  experience.  Then  reading, 
is  not  “kiUed.” 

Materials  are  important  to  the  success  of 
remediation.  They  are  not,  however,  syn- 
onymous to  effective  instruction.  Materials 
do  not  automatically  mean  success.  'The 
teacher  is  the  key.  llie  use  made  of  reme- 
dial materiris  determine  their  effectiveness. 
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5.  Increasing  Boys'  Reading 
Achievement  through 
Instructional  Materials 

Jo  M.  Stanchfield 
Occidental  G)llege 

IN  1885,  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  "Reading  is  the  key  that  enables 
us  to  see  with  the  keenest  eyes,  hear  with 
the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to  the  sweetest 
voices  of  the  ages.”  We  who  teach  chil- 
dren to  read  know  only  too  well  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  We  know  also  that] 
reading  is  one  of  the  most  complex  tasks; 
that  man  has  ever  devised  for  himself,  j 
In  this  complex  task,  reading  is  a golden 
key  because,  in  essence,  it  opens  the  door 
to  endless  opportunities.  As  some  of  the 
boys  in  the  research  have  said,  "You  can 
live  a thousand  lives  and  do  a thousand 
things  if  you  can  read  a thousand  books.” 
But  the  key  is  golden  only  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  usable.  Reading  is  a golden  key 
only  when  one  can  learn  to  read  effec- 
tively to  accomplish  a variety  of  goals  and 
purposes. 

Fewer  boys  than  girls,  in  our  society, 
learn  to  use  reading  as  a "golden  key.” 
The  statistics  from  many  schools  indicate 
\ that  boys  have  more  difficulty  than  girls 
\in  learning  to  read.  In  fact,  large  soiool 

at  the  upper  elemen- 
Im'glfp_np  7S  per 

. all  reading  disability. 

Enrollment  figures  trom  reading  chnits 
show  that  boys  compose  over  85  per  cent 
of— the— students— in-  dasses-iojLj:^ding 
Mfflprnvement- 

Background  of  the  Research 

This  problem  of  the  disparity  between 
the  reading  achievement  of  boys  and  girls 
is  not  a new  one.  Ayres  was  one  of  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  sex  differences  in 
school  achievement.  In  his  book.  Lag- 
gards in  Our  Schools,  published  in  1909, 
he  pointed  out  that  12.8  per  cent  more 
boys  than  girls  repeated  grades;  that  17.2 
per  cent  more  girls  than  boys  completed 
"common  school”  (8th  grade). 

In  the  decades  since  Ayres’  book  was 
published,  there  have  been  numerous 
studies  giving  evidence  of  the  differences 
in  the  reading  achievement  of  boys  and 
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to  80  per  cent  of 


girls.  During  the  1940’s,  one  o£  the 
largest  research  projects  on  sex  differences 
in  school  achievement  was  conducted  by 
Stroud  and  Lindquist  with  50,000  pupils 
in  more  than  300  schools  in  Iowa.  With 
the  Iowa  Every-Pupil  Basic  Skills  Test, 
students  in  grades  three  through  eight 
were  tested  on  reading  comprdiension, 
vocabulary,  word-study  skills,  basic  lan- 
guage skills,  and  ariffimetic  skills.  The 
researchers  stated  that  "girls  have  main- 
tained a consistent  and,  on  the  whole, 
significant  superiority  over  boys  in  the 
si2)jects  tested,  save  arithmetic,  where 
small  insignificant  differences  favor  boys 
(2). 

Arthur  Gates  was  one  of  the  first  to 
question  whether  or  not  there  might  be 
something  in  the  school  situation  or  social 
setting  which  militated  against  the  read- 
ing success  of  boys.  In  1961,  Gates  ana- 
lyzed the  reading  test  scores  of  6,646 
boys  and  6,468  girls  in  grades  two 
through  eight  in  the  New  York  City 
schools.  The  boys  and  girls  were  approx- 
imately typical  in  intelligence,  scholastic 
aptitude,  and  other  pertinent  factors.  The 
results  showed  that  the  scores  of  the  girls 
were  significantly  higher  than  those  of 
the  boys  at  all  grade  levels.  Gates  felt  that 
the  poorer  showing  by  the  boys  on  the 
tests  indicated  an  environmental  rather 
than  a hereditary  explanation.  Perhaps 
more  girls  than  boys  experienced  life 
situations  in  which  there  were  greater 
opportunities,  incentives,  and  respect  for 
reading.  Because  of  the -different  role  con- 
ceptions in  our  culture,  the  boys  may  have 
failed  to  be  motivated  by  a feeling  of  the 
importance  of  the  reading  act.  Perhaps, 
too,  boys  were  less  interested  in  the  school 
routines  and  materials  of  instruction  than 
were  girls  (1). 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  factors 
that  might  affect  success  in  beginning 
reading.? 

Over  the  past  four  years,  the  writer 
has  been  engaged  in  research  with  ap-' 
proxirtiately  three  hundred  first-grade 
children~eadi  year  in_  th&JLos— Angdes-. 
City  Schools.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
search has  been  to  experiment  with  a 
variety  of  materials  and  methods  in  teach- 
ing beginning  reading  to  determine  the 
effect  upon  the  reading  achievement  of 
both  boys  and  girls.. 
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During  the  school  year,  1964-65,  the 
experimental  groups  were  matdied  with 
control  groups  typical  in  intelligence, 
home  backgrounds,  and  ethnic  origins. 
The  research  design  was  based  on  the 
divided-day  structure  for  teaching  read- 
ing, in  which  one-half  of  the  diildreh 
were  given  reading  instruction  between 
9:00  and  lOrOO  in  the  morning,  and  the 
other  half  between  2:00  and  3:00  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Detroit  Beginning  Pri- 
mary Test  was  used  in  September  to  de- 
termine an  IQ  score  for  each  child.  The 
Harsch  and  Soberg  Survey  Test  of  Pri- 
mary Reading  Development  was  given  in 
June  to  secure  reading  achievement  scores 
for  both  the  experimental  and  control 

ered  a broad  range  of  socio-economic 
levels  from  middle-class  to  lower-dasT 
populations.  ' 

Basis  for  the  Development  of  the 
Research  Materials 

In  the  summer  of  1964,  a workshop 
was  held  with  teachers  and  administrators 
in  the  research  in  order  to  prepare  specific 
instructional  materials  geared  to  the  boys’ 
learning  characteristics,  as  noted  fr^  the 
previous  research.  In  1962,  the  teachers 
had  taught  sex-segregated  classes  in  read- 
ing. Although  the  main  effect  of  this 
research  showed  that  boys  did  not  learn 
to  read  better  when  separated  from  the 
girls,  the  teachers  recognized  basic  areas 
of  difference  in  the  learning  patterns  of 
boys  and  girls. 

First,  the  teachers  emphatically  pointed 
out  that  boys  tended  to  be  much  more 
active  physically  than  girls  of  the  same 
age — ^wiggling,  twisting,  turning,  shov- 
ing, pushing — ^whereas  the  girls  were  so 
"quiet,  ladylike,  and  easy  to  handle.”  As 
one  teacher  put  it,  "It’s  so  hard  for  an 
energetic  six-year-old  boy  to  keep  him- 
self occupied  with  reading  a book.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  teachers  noted  that 
the  boys  had  less  verbal  facility  than  the 
girls.  The  boys  often  spoke  in  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  sentences,  having  more 
difficulty  in  speaking  clearly  and  easily. 

Further,  the  teachers  in  the  research 
stated  tliat  boys  did  not  listen  as  intently 
and  carefully  as  girls.  Perhaps  this  lack 
contributed  to  the  greater  difficulty  the 
boys  experienced  in  making  auditory  dis- 


criminations and  hearing  common  pho- 
netic elements.  The  teachers  found  the 
attention  span  of  the  boys  to  average 
about  two-tfiirds  of  that  of  the  girls.  Sev- 
eral teachers  pointed  out,  however,  that 
boys  could  pay  attention  for  a long  time 
if  they  were  doing  something  active  and 
dynamic. 

In  the  area  of  goals,  motivations,  and 
interests,  the  boys  in  the  study  were  gen- 
erally less  anxious  than  the  girls  to  please 
the  teacher,  less  motivated  to  develop 
good  work  habits,  less  desirous  of  assum- 
ing responsibility,  and  less  self-motivated 
in  learning  to  read,  perhaps  due  to  the 
role  concept  of  the  boy  in  the  culture. 
The  boys  could  be  enthusiastic,  curious, 
and  tenacious  in  respect  to  something  in 
which  they  were  interested;  but  the  teach- 
ers found  it  difficult  to  interest  boys  in 
subject  matter  that  did  not  have  the  ap- 
pear of  the  unusual  and  the  dynamic. 
This  contrasted  with  the  ease  with  which 
the  teachers  of  the  all-girl  groups  re- 
ported that  th^  could  hold  the  interest  of 
the  girls  in  a variety  of  subjects. 

The  Use  of  Research  Materials 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  observed 
learning  patterns  of  boys,  the  teachers 
stressed  four  areas  of  learning  theory  in 
the  use  of  the  materials:  readiness  for 
reading,  motivation  and  interest,  practice 
and  drill,  and  reinforcement. 

Readiness  for  Reading.  Because  of  the 
previously  mentioned  difficulties  of  boys 
in  verbal  facility,  auditory  discrimination, 
and  listening  skills,  a structured  program 
of  pre-reading  activities  was  developed. 
Flannel-board  cut-outs  and  stories  were 
used  to  develop  specific  speech  sounds 
and  to  involve  tlie  children  in  taking 
parts  of  characters,  in  verbalizing  details 
of  stories,  and  in  remembering  sequences 
of  events.  A variety  of  puppets,  from 
paper-bag  to  stick  types,  was  used  to  free 
children  from  tension  in  oral  language 
and  to  encourage  them  to  verbalize  stories 
and  experiences. 

"Phoneme  Boxes”  with  objects  repre- 
senting the  initial  consonant  sounds  to  be 
used  in  the  readers  were  enjoyed  by  the 
children.  The  class  manipulated  the  ob- 
jects, saying  the  names  of  the  objects, 
and  learning  the  letter  which  corre- 
sponded to  die  initial  sound.  For  exam- 
ple, the  "D”  box  contained  such  objects 
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as  donkey,  dish,  doll,  duck,  dog,  rtc. 
Similar  boxes  were  used  with  rhyming 
objects,  e.g.,  a little  wooden  house  and 
a toy  rubber  mouse,  a toy  car  and  a 
wooden  star,  a metal  bell  and  a sea  shell. 
Later,  Ae  children  brought  pictures  from 
home  to  represent  the  different  sounds. 
Much  emphasis  was  given  to  teaching 
the  consonant  letters  and  sounds  that 
would  be  encountered  in  the  pre-primers 
through  rhymes,  riddles,  and  stories. 

Daily  exercises  were  employed  to  teach 
the  children  to  listen  for  different  sounds 
and  to  discriminate  among  them,  e.g., 
transcriptions  of  the  sounds  of  trains, 
trucks,  airplanes,  etc.  Stories  and  poems 
were  read  to  the  children  with  specific 
instructions  to  listen  for  answers  to  ques- 
tions. The  classes  were  involved  in  many 
games  and  activities  which  encouraged 
them  to  observe,  listen,  and  follow  direc- 
tions, such  as  “Simon  Says”  and  "Do  as 
I Do.” 

A highly  effective  teadiing  device  was 
that  of  individual  flannel  boards  and 
pocket  charts  which  were  similar  to  &e 
large  ones  used  by  the  teacher.  Each  child 
was  involved  in  a listening  situation  in 
which  he  had  to  make  a response  with 
his  own  small  flannel  board  or  pocket 
chart  and  then  could  check  wiffi  the 
teacher’s  answers. 

Study  prints,  devised  by  an  artist  to 
introduce  the  characters  from  the  readers 
and  to  parallel  similar  activities,  enabled 
the  teachers  to  create  interest  and  under- 
standing of  the  content  of  the  pre-primers, 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  ffie  chil- 
dren to  develop  the  vocabulary  of  the 
readers  in  an  auditory  situation.  'The 
study  prints,  at  the  reading  readiness 
stage,  piovided  incentives  for  children  to 
tell  stories  and  to  dictate  their  stories  to 
the  teacher.  Later,  the  children  used  the 
study  prints  to  write  some  of  their  own 
stories  in  a reading-through-writing  ap- 
proach. 

Motivation  and  interest.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  interest  plays  a significant 
role  in  the  motivation  of  human  behav- 
ior. Real  interest  is  active  and  dynamic,  a 
force  which  motivates  an  individual  to 
work,  to  think,  and  to  learn.  Specifically 
in  the  area  of  reading,  the  writer  has 
made  a study  of  boys’  reading  interests 
through  interviews  in  depth  with  two 
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hundred  boys.  'The  twelve  categories  most 
highly  preferred  (out  of  a total  of  fifty), 
in  order  of  preference,  were  outdoor  life, 
explorations  and  expeditions,  sports  and 
games,  science  fiction,  sea  adventure,  tales 
of  fantasy,  historical  fiction,  humor,  ev- 
eryday life  adventure  of  boys,  outer  space, 
mystery  and  detective  stories,  and  war 
stories.  The  least-liked  categories  included 
stories  about  music  or  art,  family  and 
home  life,  plays,  and  poetry. 

Of  a total  of  twenty  characteristics  of 
reading  interests,  the  seven  best-liked,  in 
order  of  preference,  were  unusual  experi- 
ences, excitement,  suspense,  liveliness  and 
action,  surprise  or  unexpectedness,  fan- 
tastic, fanciful,  or  weird  elements,  and 
funny  incidents.  'The  boys  showed  a con- 
sistent and  almost  identical  pattern  of 
least  interest  and  liking  for  four  charac- 
teristics or  literary  qualities:  sadness,  fam- 
ily love  and  closeness,  cruelty  and 
brutality,  and  familiar  experiences. 

Based  on  these  interests,  a selection  was 
made  of  a series  of  readers  about  an 
atomic  submarine  called  the  Shark  and 
the  exciting  adventures  of  a sailor  named 
Jack,  Bluebell  the  parrot,  and  a small 
boy,  Eddy,  who  comes  to  visit  the  Shark. 
The  unusual  and  exciting  content  of  these 
readers,  although  not  written  specifically 
for  teaching  beginning  reading,  proved 
interesting  to  both  boys  and  girls.  (Many 
studies  of  reading  interests  have  shown 
that  girls  tend  to  like  what  the  boys  like, 
in  addition  to  their  own  special  interests.) 

Practice  and  drill.  ’This  was  an  area 
which  challenged  the  most  skilled  teacher 
— that  of  varying  the  stimulus  of  the 
printed  word  so  that  even  the  most  re- 
luctant reader  was  motivated  to  look, 
listen,  and  want  to  learn.  Effective  use 
was  made  of  a variety  of  colorful  word 
drill  activities,  first  used  by  the  teacher  in 
class  with  the  boys  and  girls,  and  later 
used  independently  by  the  children.  The^ 
aids  and  activities  involved  active  partici- 
pation on  the  part  of  the  group  and  gave 
the  boys  many  opportunities  for  move- 
ment and  activity.  'These  vocabulary  ac- 
tivities included  "traveling”  games, 
“build-up-tear-down  charts,”  "spinning” 
devices,  "matching”  cards,  and  "predic- 
tion” exercises. 

Further  variation  in  the  practice  of 
reading  the  stories  was  provided  by  a 
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transcription  for  each  story  in  the  reading 
books,  with  appropriate  follow-up  prac- 
tice material.  These  transcriptions  were 
used  in  a "listening-post”  situation,  with 
individual  earphones  for  each  child,  to 
give  opportunity  for  rereading  the  stories 
in  the  reader  as  an  independent  activity. 

Color  slides  were  made  as  actual  re- 
productions of  pages  in  the  reading  texts. 
These  slides  were  flashed  on  a screen  by 
the  teacher  in  a directed  reading  lesson 
and  later  used  independently  by  the  chil- 
dren, to  give  practice  in  the  basic  words 
in  the  readers  and  to  vary  the  stimulus  of 
the  printed  word. 

Drill  on  the  basic  vocabulary  of  the 
readers  was  further  varied  by  having  the 
children  write  individual  and  original 
stories  about  their  favorite  charaders. 
The  children  illustrated  their  stories, 
which  were  then  made  into  a book  to  be 
read  and  re-read.  Individual  and  group 
stories  were  dictated  to  the  teacher  who 
sometimes  wrote  them  on  a typewriter 
and  at  other  times  placed  them  in  manu- 
script lettering  on  a large  chart.  In  both 
instances,  the  children  were  encouraged 
to  read  the  stories  in  their  "free”  time. 
The  children  also  used  the  study  prints 
as  a basis  for  a new,  imaginative  story. 

Reinforcement.  Perhaps  the  greatest  re- 
inforcer in  the  research  was  the  warm, 
friendly  smile  of  the  teacher,  with  a sin- 
cere word  of  praise  and  help.  During  the 
discussions  at  the  research  meetings,  the 
teachers  evidenced  an  acute  awareness  of 
the  power  to  reinforce  learning  through 
affection,  acceptance,  and  approval.  Teadi- 
ers  tried  to  make  the  reading  period  a 
time  of  interest,  excitement,  and  fun. 

Daily  follow-up  work  or  practice  ma- 
terial was  given  to  the  children  to  do 
independently  after  the  directed  reading 
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lesson.  This  material  emphasized  the  vo- 
cabulary and  the  reading  skill  the  teacher 
had  taught.  When  the  work  was  cor- 
rected and  the  child  could  see  that  he  had 
learned  the  "words,”  these  daily  materials 
acted  as  reinforcement  for  further  learn- 
ing. When  a boy  or  girl  could  read  a 
story  on  his  own  and  enjoy  it,  he  had 
achieved  a high  level  of  intrinsic  rein- 
forcement. 

Use  was  also  made  of  extrinsic  rein- 
forcement. Vocabulary  tests  were  given 
regularly  after  two  or  three  stories  had 
been  read.  To  show  his  achievement  rec- 
ord in  graphic  form,  each  child  painted 
a harbor,  with  a pier  and,  many  times, 
with  a picture  of  himself  standing  on  the 
pier.  After  each  test,  he  received  a num- 
ber of  small  submarines  to  paste  on  his 
harbor,  according  to  the  number  of  cor- 
rect words.  A sliding  scale  of  the  number 
of  submarines  was  used  so  that  every 
child  could  feel  some  success.  A child 
who  did  not  know  the  words  on  the  test 
and  failed  to  get  even  one  submarine  was 
given  extra  help  and  encouraged  to  take 
the  words  home  to  study  so  that  he  might 
take  the  test  again  at  a later  date  and  still 
get  the  coveted  sub. 

Results  of  the  Research 

Table  1 represents  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  the  experimental 
control  groups  separated  by  sex*  Means 
and  standard  deviations  are  computed 
for  the  sum  of  subtests  1,  2,  and  3 and 
repeated  for  total  reading  test,  i.e.,  sub- 
tests one  through  six. 

It  can  be  noted  that  in  all  cases  the 
mean  of  the  experimental  groups  is  high- 
er than  that  of  the  comparable  control 
groups.  The  differences  for  the  first  three 
subtests  are  more  than  7 points  for  the 


TABLE  I. 

Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Experimental  and  Control,  .and  Boys  and  Girls  on 
Post-Test  Total  and  Subtests  1,  2 and  3 of  the  H-S 


Ex.  Boys.... 
Ex.  Girls.. 


Control  Boys - 

Control  Girls 


Subtests 

1,2.3 

Reading 

Total 

N 

Mean 

0 

Mean 

0 

..  39 

37.67 

5.20 

58.79 

12.18 

..  47 

36.34 

6.46 

54.45 

13.67 

...  38 

30.37 

6.76 

41.47 

12.04 

48 

30.73 

7.81 

42.02 

12.27 

...  172 

33.76 

7.37 

49.10 

14.57 

111. 
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TABLE  II. 

Sum  of  Subtests  1,  2,  3 


Adjusted  Sums 
of  Squares 

df 

Adjusted  Mean 
Square 

F 

Sex 

2.66406 

1 

2.66406 

.077 

Experimental  Control 

1734.71289 

1 

1734.71289 

50.259 

Interaction. 

11.77734 

1 

11.77734 

.3^0 

Error 

5777.04102 

167 

34.59306 

TABLE  III.  . 

Total  Score 

Adjusted  Sums 

Adjusted  Mean 

of  Squares 

df 

Square 

F 

Sex... 

98.07813 

1 

98.07813 

.744' 

Experimental  Control 

9266.98828 

1 

9266.98828 

70.259 

Interaction i 

1.35938 

1 

1.35938 

.010 

Error 

- - 22026.78125 

167 

131.89689 

boys  and  about  6 points  for  the  girls.  On 
the  total  test  scores  the  experimental  boys 
exceed  the  control  boys  by  more  than  17 
points.  This  difference  for  the  girls  is 
better  than  12  points. 

Tables  2 and  3 show  the  tests  for  sig- 
nii^cance  of  these  means  by  an  analysis 
of  co-variance.  The  co-varient  in  both 
cases  is  intelligence  test  scores.  The  only 
significant  F is  that  betv'een  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups.  la  each  case 
the  mean  score  for  the  experimental 
group  exceeds  that  on  the  control  group 
significantly  with  the  effect  of  intelligence  a 
partialed  out.  Besides  the  significant  re- 
sult of  indicating  the  treatment  was  more 
successful  in  teaching  reading  to  those 
children,  an  equally  startling  result  is  that 
the  mean  difference  in  reading  scores  for- 
boys  and  girls  was  not  significant.  The 
mean  for  the  experimental  boys  was 
slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  girls, 
almough  not  significantly  so. 

This  research  has  shown  that  materials 
, and  methods  of  instraction  described  in 
this  study,  and  used  with  groups  of  chil- 
dren in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
enabled  these  children  to  read  more  effec- 
tively than  those  in  the  control  groups. 
The  teachers  with  the  emerimental  groups 
i^spent  a great  deal  of  effort  and  energy  in 
using  the  research  materials.  Lest  any 
teacher  become  weary  of  putting  forth 
his  best  effort  to  help  children  learn  to 
read,  let  him  remember  the  words  of 
Emily  Dickinson  who  wrote  about  a child 
in  the  slums  of  a large  city  who  had 


learned  to  read  well  enough  so  that  he 
loved  books; 

He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words, 
His  spirit  grew  robust; 

He  knew  no  more  that  he  was  poor, 
Nor  that  his  frame  was  dust. 

He  danced  along  the  dingy  ways, 

And  this  bequest  of  wings 
Was  but  a book.  What  Iwerty 
A loosened  spirit  brings. 
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3.  Using  Hit  Basal  Reader  as 
a Springboard  to  Library 
Reading 

, Donald  Urquhart 

From  at  least  Grade  IV  upwards  one 
of  the  simple  ways  for  a teacher  to 
evaluate  his  reading  program  is  to  answer 
the  question:  "How  much  extra  reading 
does  the  program  stimulate?” 

The  main  responsibility  of  a reading 
teacher,  surely,  is  to  encourage  each  of 
his  pupils  to  become  an  individual  who 
turns  freely  and  with  zest  to  books  and 
to  the  libraries  that  contain  them.  It  is 
surprisingly  simple  to  lose  sight  of  this 
goal  in  an  attempt  to  produce  mechanic- 
ally efficient  readers. 

The  various  methods  used  to  imple- 
ment a developmental  reading  approach 
form  a continuum.  At  one  end  is  the 
exclusive  adherence  to  a basal  reader  for 
each  reading  group  coupled  with  great 
dependence  upon  the  accompanying  teach- 
er’s guides. 

The  other  extreme  is  represented  by 
the  use  of  different  books  for  each  pupil 
from  which  individualized  programs  are 
constructed  by  the  teacher.  Somewhere 
between  tliese  two  opposites  it  is  possible 
to  combine  the  best  of  both  worlds.  A 
teacher  can  retain  the  security  provided  by 
group  instruction  with  first-rate  basal 
readers  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  handle 
these  materials  in  such  a way  that  the 
flexibility  of  a semi-individualized  reading 
program  results. 

How  is  this  achieved?  Quite  simply, 
when  a selection  from  a basal  reader  is 
used  for  a directed  reading  activity,  then 
it  is  in  the  follow-up  stages  that  the  in- 
dividual use  of  library  books  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  program. 

In  this  constantly-repeated  moving  out 
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from  basal  readers  to  library  books,  four 
points  must  be  kept  in  mind: 

1.  Every  directed  reading  activity  con- 
nected with  basal  material  should 
include  a planning  session  in  which 
each  pupil  evolves  an  individual 
study  project  or  some  form  of  rec- 
reational reading  dealing  with  inter- 
ests aroused  by  the  basal  selection. 

2.  Maximum  use  should  be  made  of 
the  close  liaison  that  must  exist  be- 
tween reading  teacher  and  librari- 
an. Librarians  have  a right  to  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  pupils 
and  their  current  areas  of  interest 
in  order  to  provide  the  most  appro- 
priate materials.  Teachers  are  justi- 
fied in  expecting  fullest  provision 
of  the  library  books  as  part  of  the 
cooperation  from  librarians  essen- 
tial to  any  reading  program. 

3.  The  teacher  must  arrange  his  sched- 
ule so  that  time  is  provided  for 
pupils  to  use  their  library  books  in 
the  classroom  setting. 


4.  The  use  of  library  books  as  a for- 
mal part  of  the  reading  program 
must  oe  further  emphasized  by  fol- 
low-up in  the  nature  of  reports. 
These  reports  are  prepared  and  de- 
livered by  the  pupils  on  a regular 
basis  to  the  members  of  their  read- 
ing  group  or  to  the  whole  class. 
The  preparation  of  a report  necessi- 
tates a clarification  of  the  reporter’s 
ideas.  The  delivery  especially  in- 
volves the  skills  of  communication 
and  listening.  ’There  are  two  main 
types  of  reports:  (1)  in  the  case  of 
study  projects,  written  and/or  oral 
reports,  (2)  with  recreational  read- 
ing, oral  book  reports. 

Many  teachers  feel  inadequately  trained  | 
for  the  teaching  of  reading.  This  con- 
tinual use  of  the  basal  reader  as  a spring- 
board to  libraty  books  represents  a real-  ^ 
istic  compromise  between  the  potentially  ^ 
sterile  rigidity  of  complete  dependence  1 
upon  basal  material  and  the  possible  anar-  , 
chy  of  a totally  individualized  program.  * 
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3.  Wfiot  Mtafures  Stand  the 
^ Test  of  Tlnie? 


Elizabeth  Gray  Vining 


WHEN  I first  began  to  write  books 
for  children,  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
only  three  or  four  publishing  houses  had 
special  departments  for  junior  books.  It 
was  May  Massee,  I think,  who,  disliking 
the  word  juvenile,  invented  the  term 
junior  books.  She  was  my  editor  and  one 
of  the  three  pioneers  in  this  new  field;  the 
other  two  were  Louise  Seaman  and  Helen 
Dean  Fish,  all  three  brilliant,  original 
women,  dedicated  heart  and  soul  to  the 
cause  of  publishing  books  of.  quality  and 
beauty,  "distinguished  books,”  and  of 
getting  them  to  the  children.. 

Now  the  whole  scene  has  changed.  I 
would  not  venture  even  to  guess  .how 
many  houses  publish  children’s  books  or 
how  many  thousands  of  books  they  put 
out  each  year.  There  are  still,  of  course, 
editors  with  the  same  passion  for  excel- 
lence; books  of  distinction  are  still  being 
published — and  more  of  them  than  there 
were  forty  years  ago — but  it  is  harder  to 
find  them  among  the  piles  and  piles  of 
bright,  gay,  but  too  often  commonplace 
volumes  diat  come  pouring  from  the 
presses  in  such  bewildering  numbers. 
Some  will  live,  going  on  in  edition  after 
edition  to  delight  coming  generations  of 
children,  but  more  of  them  will  fall  into 
oblivion  like  last  year’s  leaves.  Some  of 
real  merit  will  drift  out  of  memory  just 
because  through  some  ill  luck  they  have 
not  managed  to  attract  the  attention  of 


enough  peope  who  recognize  them  for 
what  they  are.  It  is  a good  thing,  I think, 
for  those  of  us  who  really  care  about 
children’s  reading  — teachers,  librarians, 
book-sellers,  editors,  writers  — when  we 
get  together,  to  pause  and  ask  ourselves 
again  what  it  is  we  want  to  find  in  the 
books  we  select  for  our  children  to  read, 
what  are  the  qualities  that  make  some 
books  live  and  others  wither  and  dissolve 
under  the  pressure  of  time. 

I am  going  to  suggest  tentatively  some 
of  the  reasons  why  I think  certain  books 
have  survived  and  why  we  should  look 
for  the  qualities  they  embody  in  the  books 
we  choose  out  of  the  new  books  each 
year.  I have  chosen  a score  of  books  pub- 
lished between  1864  and  1944  from 
which  to  draw  examples.  I might  have 
chosen  many  others  equally  good,  but 
these  will  do,  for  they. are  varied:  adven- 
ture stories,  modem  fairy  tales,  stories  of 
home  and  character,  animal  stories,  his- 
torical tales,  stories  of  other  lands.  They 
are  all  intended  for  that  wide,  not  too 
closely  defined,  middle  group  of  children, 
too  old  for  picture  books,  not  yet  ready 
for  teen-age  novels.  They  illustrate  the 
points  I want  to  make.  I selected  1944 
as  the  stopping  point,  for  that  gives  the 
newest  of  them  twenty  years  of  survival 
already  and  four  generations  of  the  eight- 
to-thirteen-year-olds  have  liked  them  and 
passed  them  on.  I chose  1864  as  the  starl- 
ing point,  both  because  it  is  just  a century 
ago  and  because  it  was  the  year  in  which 
a,  revolutionary  book  was  published. 

Before  1864  children’s  books  had  an 
ax  to  grind,  a moral  ax.  They  were  in- 
tended to  instract  and  to  instill  moral 
virtues.  Maria  Edgeworth’s  Tales,  which 
were  among  the  best  of  them  and  included 
in  spite  of  everything  some  good  stories, 
were  published  under  the  title.  The  Par- 
entis Assistant,  with  a preface  in  which 
the  author  explained  that — for  a reason 
incredible  today — ^she  had  divided  her 
stories  into  two  parts  “as  thq?  were  de- 
signed for  different  classes  of  children.” 
Not  good  readers  and  poor  readers,  mind 
you,  but  actually  different  ranks  of  society 
who  have,  she  said,  “few  ideas,  few 
habits  in  common.”  Though  trath,  jus- 
tice, and  humanity  were,  she  considered, 
confined  to  no  particular  rank,  other  vir- 
tues such  as  industry,  fragality,  geaerosity. 
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prudence,  were  parcelled  out  to  those  who 
needed  Aem  most.  But  in  1864  there 
appeared  a book  intended  only  to  please 
diildren — Aliceas  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land. 

Some  reviewers  cried  out  against  it  in 
horror,  saying  that  no  child  would  ever 
read  such  stuff,  but  Lewis  Carroll  knew 
before  it  was  published  that  children 
would  take  it  to  their  hearts.  He  had 
tried  it  not  only  upon  the  three  little 
girls  for  whom  it  was  first  written,  but 
he  had  also  taken  it  with  him  when  he 
visited  his  friend  George  Macdonald  and 
had  read  it  to  Macdonald’s  six-year-old 
son,  Greville,  who  exclaimed  that  "there 
ought  to  be  sixty  thousand  volumes  of 
it.’’  Seventeen  different  publishers  today 
have  more  than  seventeen  different  edi- 
tions of  Alice  on  the  market,  and  in  the 
century  of  its  life  it  has  been  read  by 
millions  of  children  in  who  can  say  how 
many  different  languages.  Undoubtedly 
partjof  its  ‘nagl«-  comes  from  the  fact  that 
the  author  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
writing  of  it  himself.  And  that  brings  me 
to  the  first  point  that  I should  like  to 
make  about  me  essential  elements  in  the 
books  that  live — the  sincerity  of  the 
writer. 

'^-vThe  sincerity  of  the  writer  seems  to  me 
.th^  basic,  the  essential  element  lacking 
which  he  had  better  not  even  dip  his  pen 
,in  the  ink.  I wish  there  were  anoffier 

' word  than  sincerity  to  express  what  I 
mean;  I do  not  mean  veracity — that  is  also 
necessary  but  it  is  something  else.  I mean 
'that  there  is  nothing  feigned  or  pretended 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  child  tor  whom 
he  writes  or  toward  the  book  that  he 
writes.  It  is  a cliche  to  say  that  we  should 
never  “write  down’’  to  children,  but  what 
do  we  mean  by  that.^  We  mean  that  we 
-should  never  pretend  that  we  stand  on 
some  higher  plane  than  they  do,  from 
which  height  we  condescend  to  instmct 
or  entertain  them.  Tme,  we  are  older 
than  they  are,  more  experienced,  better 
informed,  but  in  these  doubtful  advan- 
tages they  will  catch  up  with  us  soon 
enough,  if  not  overtake  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  ffiey  have  still  their  innocence  of 
eye,  Aat  priceless  gift  of  seeing  the  world 
freshly  without  preconceived  ideas  which 
we,  unless  we  are  poets,  have  long  since 
lost.  They  have  still  the  shining  sense  of 


wonder  that  they  brought  with  them  from 
wherever  they  came;  ours,  unless  we  are 
saints,  is  badly  tarnished.  They  have  still 
an  uncalculating  and  terrifying  honesty 
which  we,  unless  we  are  of  a rare  varie^ 
of  madman,  have  long  since  sacrificed  to 
getting  along  with  people  and  making 
our  way  in  the  world.  All  of  these  glori- 
ous endowments,  which  we — ^most  of  us 
— have  lost,  they  have.  'They  too — ^most 
of  them — ^will  lose  them,  but  they  have 
them  now.  It  behooves  us  to  approach  our 
child  readers  with  respect. 

As,  to  do  us  justice,  most  of  us  do. 
Any  of  the  books  which  I am  thinking 
about  would  illustrate  my  point,  but  per- 
haps Arthur  Ransome’s  Swallows  and 
Amazons  (1931)  is  a good  one  to  take. 
The  children  in  the  story — as  I am  sure 
you  remember — are  camping  on  an  island 
in  one  of  the  English  lakes,  with  their 
sailboat,  and  playing  at  being  explorers. 
Their  adventures,  both  real  and  imaginary, 
are  told  as  they  see  them,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  it  is  a game  even 
while  they  pursue  it  with  wholehearted 
seriousness  and  their  shifts  as  necessity 
dictates  from  regarding  the  adult  on  the 
mainland  now  as  mother  and  now  as  "the 
female  native’’  could  be  conveyed  without 
condescension  only  t^.a'  writer  v/ho  thor- 
oughly understood  that  children,  to  them- 
selves, never  feel  young  (as  adults,  to 
themselves,  seldom  feel  old)  and  who 
was  never  in  any  slightest  degree  guilty 
of  exchanging,  so  i:o  speak,  a knowing 
glance  with  other  adults  over  their  heads 
as  he  wrote. 

Or  take  George  Macdonald’s  At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind  (1871)  which 
speaks  directly  to  the  child’s  sense  of 
wonder.  Adults  may  feel  compelled  to 
speculate  and  argue  about  what  he  means 
by  the  land  at  the  back  of  the  North  Wind 
— ^Fairyland. ^ death  i* — but  Macdonald 
does  not  need  to  explain  to  children;  they 
are  caught  up  with  Diamond,  cradled  and 
secure  in  the  nest  of  the  North  Wind’s 
hair  and  carried  off  to  an  experience  that 
they  accept — and  feed  on — ^without  ques- 
tion. 

The  author’s  sincerity  towards  his  audi- 
ence includes  also  his  sincerity  in  regard 
to  his  work;  he  should  respect  it  as  he 
respects  his  readers.  Does  he  write,  is  the 
crucial  question,  because  he  has  some- 
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thing  he  wants  to  say,  or  because  he  wodd 
like  to  make  some  money,  or  to  get  him- 
self a toe-hold  in  the  writing  world?  A 
reat  many  mediocre  books  that  are 
oomed  to  disappear  are  written  not  by 
unskilled  beginners  doing  their  best  but 
by  competent  scribblers  who  toss  off 
something  easy  thinking  that  anything  is 
good  enough  for  children  and  wanting 
to  get  in  on  a good  market.  People  are 
sometimes  ashamed  of  writing  for  chil- 
dren, as  if  it  were  a second-grade  sort  of 
writing,  as  easy  as  it  looks,  and  they 
cover  their  shame  by  an  assumed  superi- 
ority that  eats  like  a worm  at  the  very 
heart  of  their  work.  Or  does  the  author 
write  because  some  editor  has  asked  him 
to  do  a book  on  a particular  subject?  Does 
he  say  what  he  nas  to  say  in  whatever 
time  it  takes  him  or  does  he  cut  it  to  a 
prescribed  length,  as  if  he  were  cutting 
so  many  yards  of  cloth? 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule  and 
one  outstanding  exception  to  this  pro- 
nouncement about  editor-ordered  books 
of  a. prescribed  length  is  Selma  Lagerlof’s 
T/^e  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils 
(1907)..  The  great  Swedish  novelist,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Prize,  was  asked  by  the 
National  Teachers  Association  to  write  a 
geographical  reader  on  Sweden.  What 
might  have  been  a perfunctoty  job  be- 
came, in  the  hands  or  a very  gifted  writer 
who  respected  both  her  work  and  her 
readers,  a living  masterpiece. 

Caroline  Dale  Snedeker,  whose  Theras 
and  His  Town  (1923)  is  still  bringing 
ancient  Athens  to  life  for  children,  did 
not  even,  she  told  me  once,  consciously 
write  for  children.  "I  have  a book  to 
write,”  she  said,  "and  I write  it  the  best 
I can — and  it  turns  out  to-  be  a book  for 
children.”  She,  was  a wonderfully  gentle, 
quiet  person  with  glowing  eyes,  an  in- 
spiring person,  with  her  sympathy  and 
her  vision,  for  a young  writer,  as  I was 
then,  to  meet. 

Closely  bound  up  with  what  I have 
called  the  writer  s sincerity  is  his  feeling 
about  truth.,He  should  have  a passion  for 
truth,  truth  of  fact,  of  place,  of  character, 
truth  of  imagination.  If  a story  is  to  be 
laid  in  a particular  time  or  a particular 
country  he  must  make  as  much  effort  to 
draw  an  accurate  picture  of  that  time  or 
country  as  he  would  if  he  were  writing 


for  a scholarly  journal.  He  will,  it  is 
true,  have  to  discard  much  of  what  he 
learns,  will  have  to  select  with  the  gr^t- 
est  care  the  significant  and  illuminating 
detail,  will  have  to  assimilate  his  knowl- 
edge so  that  it  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
story  and  not  a hard  crust  on  the  top  of  it, 
but  he  must  not  stint  his  research  just 
because  it  is  a book  for  diildren  and 
they’ll  never  know  the  difference. 

The  most  wonderful  historical  book 
for  children  remains  Tuck  of  Tooks  Hill 
(1906).  It  is  original  and  perhaps  unique 
in  the  way  it  condjines  historical  fact  with 
fantasy;  through  the  magic  of  oak,  ash, 
and  thorn  Pudc  himself  appears  to  two 
English  children  in  a meadow  and  brings 
before  them  living  figures  from  history 
to  tell  about  their  lives  in  a series  of 
stories  that  not  only  make  vivid  different 
periods  of  English  histoty  but  present 
the  whole  unified  sweep  of  it  to  a child’s 
understanding. 

Another  book  that  gives  us  something 
of  the  sweep  of  history,  in  another  land, 
is  Cornelia  Meig’s  Master  Simon’s  Gar- 
den (1916)  in  which  through  three  gen- 
erations we  see  the  flowering  of  the  ideas 
of  tolerance  and  freedom. 

Or  consider  Mary  Mapes  Dodge’s  Hans 
Brinker,  or  The  Silver  Skates,  now,  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  ninety-nine  years  old  and 
still  available  in  editions  by  six  different 
publishers.  She  was  writirig  of  a foreign 
country  and  she  wrote  with  such  vivid- 
ness and  such  accuracy — and  told  so  well 
her  story,  for  we  must  never  forget  Ae 
story — mat  her  Holland  is  not  a period, 
piece  but  a colorful  and  beloved  land  to 
today’s  children  and  so  authentic  that  the 
Dutch  people  themselves  have  declared 
it  to  be  the  best  picture  of  their  country. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  truth  to 
imagination.  Take  Kenneth  Grahame’s 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows.  It  is  an  animal 
story  of  a kind  imitated  by  generations  of 
sentimentalists  who  make  their  cute  ani- 
mals walk  and  talk  and  think  they  are 
writing,  the  kind  of  book  that  KenneJfi 
Grahame  wrote.  But  Kenneth  Grahame’s 
animals  are  real  animals — and  sometimes 
they  are  real  people  at  the  same  time — 
because  of  the  unwavering  tmth  of  his 
imagination. 

Of  his  book  Grahame  wrote,  "As  for 
animals  I wrote  about  the  most  familiar 
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and  domestic  in  The  Wind  in  the  Wil- 
lows because  I felt  a duty  to  them  ^ a 
friend.  Every  animal,  by  instinct,  lives 
according  to  his  nature.  Thereby  he  lives 
wisely  and  betters  the  tradition  of  man- 
kind., No  animal  is  ever  tempted  to  belie 
his  nature.  Every  animal  is  honest,  every 
animal  is  Straightforward.  Every  animal 
is  tme.” 

I think  next  of  the  quahty  of  life  in 
stories,  of  the  writer’s  ability  to  make  his 
characters  live  as  real  people,  who  move 
and  make  mistakes  and  love  and  repent 
and  laugh,  people  whom  we  know,  people 
who  become  our  friends. 

All  the  March  family  in  little  Women 
live,  but  especially  Jo,  inlsy-fingered,  im- 
pulsive, human,  lovable  Jo;  so  that  after 
ninety-seven  years  the  book  is  published 
by  fourteen  different  publishers  in  this 
country  and  in  other  countries  girls  grow 
up  thinking  that  all  American  children 
share  their  Christmas  breakfast  with  their 
poor  neighbors.  Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook 
Farm  (1902)  still  cherishes  her  parasol, 
"the  dearest  thing  in  life  to  me  but  a 
dreadful  care,”  sturdy,  unfalteringly  her- 
self, a lover  of  life,  a living  child.  And 
Heidi  (published  in  the  U.  S.  in  1884) 
lives  on  in  her  Swiss  mountains,  sleeping 
on  her  sweet-smelling  hay  and  eating  the 
toasted  goat’s-milk  cheese  that  totes  bet- 
ter than  almost  any  other  food  in  litera- 
ture. 'The  two  self-centered  and  neurotic 
but  completely  real  children  in  The  Secret 
Garden  (1909),  just  out  in  a new  and 
glamorous  edition,  who  find  health  and 
joy  through  finding  something  to  love 
and  cherish  continue  to  hold  us  in  spite 
of  our  more  realistic  approach  today  to 
manor  houses  and  moors  and  gardens.  In 
Kate  Seredy’s  The  Good  Master  (1935) 
two  children,  Kate  and  Jancsi,  ^ opposite 
as  possible  to  Mary  and  Colin,  healthy 
and  wild  and  joyous,  thrive  on  the  Hun- 
garian farm  of  Kate  Seredy’s  own  child- 
hood. 

I think  next  of  the  actual  writing  of 
the  book  and  the  skill  and  beauty  with 
which  it  is  done.  In  the  February  Ladies 
Home  Journal  Rumer  Godden  has  ^ 
article,  "Words  ]Make  the  Book,*  in 
which  she  pleads  for  books  written  freely 
by  the  writers,  unhampered  by  any  sort 
of  word  list  or,  to  use  the  popular  euphe- 
mism, "limited  vocabulary.”  "Given  the 
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chance,”  she  says,  "children  glory  in 
words.”  They  are  sensitive  to  shacto  of 
meaning  in  words,  they  like  the  rhythm 
of  polysyllabic  words  when  they  are  well 
used.  With  this  I am  in  hearty  agreement 
as  I am  sure  most  other  writers  are.  I 
would  add  that  the  writer  for  children, 
though  like  William  Penn  he  does  not 
seek  "fine  words  and  chiming  expres- 
sions,” must  be  free  to  use  the  most  vivid, 
the  most  exact,  the  most  appropriate 
words  he  can  find  to  embody  the  meamng 
of  his  story;  and  if  his  thought  is  clear 
I am  certain  that  children  will  be  able 
to  guess  the  meaning  of  a colorful  new 
word  from  the  context — and  the  guessing 
itself  is  a stretching,  as  good  for  his 
mental  muscles  as  arm  and  leg  exercises 
are  for  his  physical  ones. 

Since  I have  been  in  Japan  and  taught 
children  who  were  beginning  to  study 
English  and  whose  voc^ulary  was  there- 
fore far  behind  their  interests,  I have  had 
more  understanding  of  the  desire  of  the 
teacher  for  books  of  mature  interest  and 
simple  vocabulary  for  the  slow  readers. 
What  I did  find,  however,  in  my  work 
in  Japan  was  that  it  is  not  the  unfamiliar 
word  used  exactly  and  consistently  that 
makes  the  trouble;  it  is  the  word  used 
vaguely  or  incorrectly,  the  sentence  con- 
struction that  is  muddled,  the  thought  is 
not  clear  to  begin  with  and  therefore  is 
confused  in  its  expression,  that  really  is 
difficult  for  the  straggling  reader  to  un- 
derstand. 

I think  too  that  the  highest  m.agic  oi^ 
words  is  to  use  the  ordinary  ones  in  a 
fresh  way,  so  that  they  m^e  us  catch  our 
breath.  Shakespeare  did  it  incomparably. 
"Golden  lads  and  lasses  must  like  chim- 
ney sweepers  come  to  dust.”  "Finish,  good 
lady;  the  bright  day  is  done  And  wa  are 
for  the  dark.”  But  you  find  it  in  chil- 
dren’s books  too.  Listen  to  this  from 
The  Wind  in  the  Willows:  "The  dusk 
advanced  on  him  steadily,  rapidly,  gather- 
ing in  behind  and  before;  and  the  light 
seemed  to  be  draining  away  like  flood 
water.”  Or  this  from  Robert  Lawson’s 
Rabbit  Hill  (1944) : 

The  great  day  dawned  and  the  moving 
vans  came.  They  creaked,  swayed_  and  rum- 
bled up  the  driveway,  the*''  drivers  com- 
pletely unaware  that  they  were  being 
watched  by  dozens  of  small  bright  eyes.  In 
bayberry  clumps,  in  thickets  and  long  grass. 
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all  the  Little  Animals  were  gathered  to 
inspect  the  new  arrivals. 

Or  tfiis  from  HiUy  (1930) : 

It  was  during  this  time  that  I came  to 
know  monkeys  and  their  ways  as  I never 
should  have  come  to  know  them  otherwise. 
At  first  it  made  me  very  uneasy  to  have 
them  clambering  about  in  the  branches  all 
round  me,  with  their  crazy  chatterings  and 
their  lean  and  supple  tails.  They  had  a way 
of  coming  close  and  staring  me  almost  out 
of  countenance  and  some  of  Ae  bolder 
ones  even  poked  me  with  their  skinny  paws. 

. Their  fingers  were  thin  and  inquisitive  and 
they  used  them  for  all  the  world  like  hu- 
man beings. 

Now  whether  clambering  and  inquisitive 
are  on  the  word  lists  or  not^  I don’t  know, 
but  I am  sure  that  any  child  could  guess 
their  meaning  from  the  context,  and  I 
know  that  he  would  feel  the  touch  of  the 
monkeys — and  feel  too,  though  it  is  no- 
where said,  the  smallness  of  Hitty  in  com- 
parison to  the  monkeys.  Of  the  use  of 
words,  Rachel  Field  herself  said,  "I  felt 
from  the  first  that  Hitty  would  have  had  a 
very  prim  but  spicy  way  of  talking  and  so 
I tried  to  select  every  word  and  phrase 
carefully,  for  I think  people  don’t  give 
words  half  enough  credit.  Yet  they  are 
what  really  affect  readers,  children  most  of 
all  because  they  are  the  most  impression- 
able.” 

Helen  Dean  Fish  wrote  of  Hugh  Loft- 
ing that  he  "believed  that  a good  story 
should  be  good  for  a reader  of  any  age; 
that  it  was  his  job  as  author  to  write  so 
simply  and  entertainingly  that  a child 
could  understand  all  he  had  to  say,  even 
when  meeting  imfamiliar  words  and  ex- 
pressions.” 

And  last  of  all,  I think  we  must  look 
at  the  books  we  give  our  children  to  see 
what,  when  the  book  is  finished,  is  the 
residue  left  in  the  child’s  mind.  Morals, 
explicit  and  labored,  have  very  properly 
gone  out  of  style.  We  no  longer,  to  quote 
somebody  wittier  than  I,  sell  our  souls  for 
a pot  of  message.  But  Aere  is  something 
else,  which  I have  called  a residue,  which 
is  not  a moral,  nor  a message,  but  a feel- 
ing about  life  that  the  reader  can  take 
with  him  and  make  his  own.  There  is  no 
place  in  children’s  books  for  a defeatest 
attitude,  a hint  that  people  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  or  an  irony  beyond  their  compre- 
hension. That  life  is  good  should  be  the 
underlying  burden  of  all  our  books  for 
children,  hut  there  are  other  things  too 


that  the  author  leaves  with  them.  The 
Hundred  Dresses,  by  Eleanor  Estes 
(1944),  for  instance,  nowhere  preaches; 
it  tells  a story,  simply,  subtly,  unforgetta- 
bly. The  little  girl,  Maddie,  who  teased 
and  laughed  at  Wanda  Petronski  from 
Boggins  Hill  not  because  she  wanted  to 
but  because  the  others  were  doing  it, 
comes  to  see  that  she  has  hurt  herself 
even  more  than  she  has  hurt  Wanda,  but 
the  point  is  nowhere  labored.  The  story 
is  told,  and  all  of  us  who  have  ever  stood 
by  and  said  nothing  when  wrong  was 
being  done  know  that  the  story  is  about 
us. 

We  do  not  need  the  title  of  Armstrong 
Perry’s  Call  It  Courage  (1944)  to  know 
what  the  book  is  about.  It  is  not  because 
of  its  title,  but  because  of  its  sensitive  and 
perceptive  understanding  of  the  boy  who 
was  considered  a coward  and  the  authen- 
tic portrayal  of  the  dangers  and  beauties 
of  the  world  into  which  he  went  to  find 
himself,  that  we  come  away  with  the  con- 
viction that  courage  is  not  an  endowment 
but  something  to  be  won.  Readers  of  The 
Story  of  Dr.  Dolittle  (1920)  and  the 
other  books  that  followed  will  take  de- 
light in  the  little  round  doctor  with  the 
top  hab  perhaps  without  even  knowing 
that  what  thqr  are  seeing  is  the  Golden 
Rule  in  action;  but  they  will  have  assimi- 
lated it  nonetheless.  Elizabeth  Coats- 
worth’s  beautiful  The  Cat  That  Went  to 
Heaven  (1931)  brings,  besides  its  rec- 
reation of  the  stories  about  the  Buddha 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  East^  a warm 
sense  of  gentleness  and  of  compassion. 

I have  said  almost  nothing  about  the 
story  itself,  and  that  of  course  is  what  all 
else  hangs  on.  The  story  must  move,  it 
must  catch  and  hold  our  interest — but  it 
is  easy  enough  to  find  out  about  the  story. 
All  the  book-reviews  tell  us  that,  sum- 
ming it  up  faithfully — and  often  fadlely 
— and  reducing  it  to  its  outlines.  Almost' 
none  of  the  book  reviews,  except  for  the 
verj'  unusual  ones,  tell  us  anything  about 
these  other  important,  though  not  so  im- 
mediately visible,  elements  that  I have 
been  talking  about:  the  writer’s  sincerity, 
his  devotion  to  tmth,  the  sense  of  life 
that  he  creates,  the  beauty  and  skill  of  his 
writing,  the  residue  of  affirmation  that 
he  leaves  with  the  reader.  Tliese  are  the 
things  we  must  look  for  ourselves. 
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Obviously  in  Ac  short  period  of  tirne 
Ais  morning  a look  Rt  Ac  road  Aead  will 
not  permit  Ae  exploration  of  sideroads  or 
bypaAs.  I shall  try,  Aen,  to  pick  out  one 
of  Ae  currently  well-traveled  highways 
and  give  you  my  impression  of  what  lies 
ahead,  or  possibly,  my  judgment  of  Ae 
way  Ae  road  should  turn.  MuA  of  what 
I shall  say  is  only  an  extension  of  one  of 
the  Aanging  concepts  to  whiA  Dr.  Mc- 
Cullough referred  m her  paper,  namely.  ' 
that  having  to  do  wiA  approaAes  to  read- 
ing  instruction.  ' 

One  of  Ae  issues  to  whiA  a great  deal 
of  the  .current  literature  is  devoted  is 
individ^ized  or  self-selection  reading. 
Certainly  Ais  is  an  issue  aU)ut  whiA 
many  supervisors  and  administrators  are 
raising  cjuestions.  "Is  Ais  Ae  instruAonal 
procedure  that  we  should  adopt  in  our 
sAools?”  Aey  ask.  “Is  individualized 

I iWilHuu  S.  Gw 

in  Reading,  Chiono*  Umrernty  of  ChicafO  Prei«, 
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reading  antagonistic  to  a plan  using  group 
procedures?" 

First,  I would  like  to  point  out  Aat 
Aere  is  not  a single  reading  person  in  Ae 
country  who  would  argue  Ae  fact  that  a 
reading  program  should  make  provision 
for  individual  growA — Aat  it  Aould  be 
Afferentiated  to  Aeir  inAvidual  learning 
rates,  and  Aeir  special  needs.  From  Ae 
time  of  Ae  publication  of  Ae  first  year- 
book of  Ae  National  Society  for  Ae  Study 
of  Education  having  to  do  with  reading, 
to  Ae  most  recent  one,  Ais  has  been  a 
problem  to  reading  auAorities  have 
faced.  Where  Aen,  is  Ae  problem?  Why 
all  Ae  controversy? 

Essentially,  Ae  issue  is  wheAer  indi- 
vidualized reading  is  the  meAod  of  teach- 
ing reading  or  wheAer  it  may  be 
incorporated  as  a tediniiyie,  along  wiA 
oAers  as  needs  indicate,  m a broad  pat- 
tern of  reading  instruction.  One  of  Ae 
leadmg  proponents  of  individudized 
reading  voices  Ae  opinion  tfut  individual- 
ized reading  and  a group  approaA  using 
basal  materials  are  in  sha^  contr^t  in 
philosophy,  types  of  materials  used,  and 
in  Ae  nature  of  Ae  pupil-teaAer  inter- 
action. So  sharp  is  Ae  contrast,  in  fact, 
that  Aese  two  approaches  have  little 
relationship.  AnoAer  contends  Aat  indi- 
vidualized reading  should  not  be  con- 
i sidered  synonymous  wiA  library,  exten- 
1 sive,  or  recreational  reaAng,  types  of 
1 reading  widely  used  by  many  teadiers  as 
an  adjunct  to  Aeir  ba^  program.  RaAer, 
it  must  be  considered' a Astinct  approaA 
to  reading  instruction  Aat  depends  on  the 
child’s  free  selection  of  a book  he  wishes 
to  read  in  relation  to  his  airrent  interest, 
from  whiA  instruction  in  Ae  compe- 
tencies is  provided  on  an  individual  basis 
as  need  for  a given  skill  arises.  In  Aeory, 
at  least,  Aere  are  no  shades  of  gray  be- 
tween Ae  black  and  white  of  individual- 
ized reading  and  a program  using  basal 
materials  wiA  group  instraction.  One 
must  be  committed  to  eiAer  one  program 
or  Ae  oAer. 

Unfortunately,  extreme  points  of  view 
in  philosophy  and  meAod  are  not  new  or 
even  unique  to  education.  WiAin  Ae 
professional  lifetime  of  most  of  us  we 
have  witnessed  Ae  extremes  of  phonics 
vs.  sight  words,  silent  vs.  oral  reading, 
experience  vs.  teacher  directed  approach. 


At  Ae  time,  eaA  of  the  extremes  was 
vigorously  defended,  but  eventually  Ae 
best  of  eaA  was  combined  into  an  instruc-  | 
tional  pattern  more  effective  than  eiAer  j 
used  solely. 

A guide  to  tlie  direction  ahead  in  this  ” 
controversy,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  found 
in  a well-written  article  by  John  Bartk)'.^  , 
Bartky  discusses  out  propensity  to  alternate 
between  opposing  educational  beliefs  and 
practices,  and  Ae  difficulties  encountered 
by  Ae  uncritical  acceptance  of  an  innova- 
tion. He  writes:  ' 

My  generation  has  seen  a complete  swing 
from  Ae  auAoritarian  directive  role  for  ; 
the  teacher  to  Ae  laissez-faire  role,  plus  a • 
partial  swing  back  to  Ae  permissive  approach  I 
...  It  is  my  Acsis  Aat  suA  altcn^ves_  are  | 
essentially  reflections  of  fashions  in  philos-  | 
ophy  and  that  ihe  truz  role  ofjhe^  teacher  ■ 
must  be  determined  by  the  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself—iiaX  it  may  be  directive, 
permissiv**  or  laissez-faire  depending  on  Ae 
variables  involved  in  Aat  sitxution. 

(italics  mine) 

Reading,  as  Dr.  McCullough  has 
pointed  out,  is  a complex  process,  and  no  : 
one  philosophy,  approaA,  meAod,  or  pro-  j 
cedure  will  prove  adequate  to  all  sitia-  i 
tions.  A perceptive  teacher  will  adapt  and  ] 
utilize  as  Ae  siAation  requires  that  which  I 
is  useful,  necessary,  and,  of  course,  ] 
psyAologically  sound.  Certainly,  Ais 
would  imply  Ae  use  of  group  procedures,  |i 
using  as  a point  of  departure  a basal  pro-  ] 
gram  of  materials,  because  of  Ae  need  for  j 
a sequential  program  of  skill  development  J 
as  well  as  Ae  need  to  react  to  Ae  ideas  of  : 
oAers  who  have  read  Ae  same  content.  > 
At  Ae  same  time,  Ae  teaAer  certainly  j 
would  want  to  give  Ae  Aildren  who  are  i, 
interested  in  Ae  unit  Acme  being  de-  j 
veloped  an  opportunity  to  extend  .Aeir  ; 
interests  by  reaffing  widely  in  oAm  mate- 
rials, including  oAer  readers  as  Wdl  as  i 
trade  books  and  magazines.  OAer  Ail-  \ 
dren,  singly  or  in  small  groups,  may  wish 
to  carry  on  investigative  projects  and  re-  : 
ports  as  Aey  relate  to  the  stories  read. 
Still  others,  will  need  individual  help  on  ^ 
Aeir  particular  problems.  The  end  result 
is  a program  that  uses  the  best  f enures  of 
both  group  and  individual  reading.  The 
meAod  employed,  has  been  determined 
by  the  needs  of  Ae  situation  as  Bartky 


yohn  Bartky,  “The  Nature  of  Teachinr  Method, 
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1958. 
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suggests.  The  teacher  has  not  been  forced 
to  commit  herself  to  either  a group  or  an 
individual  approach,  because  she  has 
found  features  of  both  necessary.  He  has 
used  an  eclectic  approach,  if  you  will. 

Ne*d  for  an  Eclectic  Approacfi 

Ihe  need  for  an  eclectic  approach  to- 
reading  instruction  has  been  stressed  by  a 
number  of  leaders  in  the  profession.  Gray, 
Betts,  Witty,  Bond,  Gates  and  others  have 
consistently  pointed  out  the  fact  that  a 
sound  approach  to  reading  instruction 
utilizes  the  best  features  of  both  individual 
and  gioup  procedures.  Gates*  summarizes 
this  idea  well  in  these  words: 

An  open-minded  survey  of  research  and  of 
experience  of  teachers  who  have  used  basal 
reading  programs  and  the  better  types  of 
"individualized  reading"  procedures  vnll 
enable  one  to  see  that  the  best  teaching 
will  combine  the  good  features  of  both 
methods.  The  best  work  with  basal  books 
embodies  individualized  teaching,  and  the 
best  "individualized  teaching"  includes 
whole  class  and  subgroup  activities  and  the 
use  of  materials  taken  from,  or  Identical  in 
principle  with,  basal  readers  and  workbooks 
. . . We  must  undertake  to  discern  the  good 
features  of  each  and  attempt  to  embody 
them  into  what  should  be  a better  system 
than  either. 

Not  only  do  the  opinions  of  respected 
authorities  stress  the  need  for  an  eclectic 
approach  to  reading  instmetion,  but,  re- 
search, as  well,  indicates  the  same  idea. 
Possibly  one  of  the  mosc  carefully  executed 
studies  dealing  with  the  relative  merits  of 
individual  and  group  procedures  is  that 
reported  by  Sartain.®  Five  of  ten  classes  of 
second  graders  were  taught  for  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  by  means  of  an 
•ndividualized  approach,  while  like  groups 
were  taught  by  a program  of  voluntary 
reading.  At  the  end  of  the  experiment^ 
program  the  teachers  who  had  taught 
jtdividualized  reading  changed  to  the 
t -jH  il  program  and  vice  versa. 

After  an  evaluation  of  the  data  derived 
r.>m  standardized  tests  and  teacher  judg- 
fints,  Sartain  concluded  that  the  indi- 

• dualized  approach  was  not  superior  to  a 
rrong  basal  program.  Capable  students, 

found,  made  approximately  the  same 

’Arthur  I.  Gates.  '‘Improvements  in  Rcadingr  in  the 
Future.'*  The  Keading  Teacher,  12:83-88, 

♦ ceTul^er*  1^58. 

'H.irry  Sartain.  “The  Roseville  Experiment  with 
-livuluahrcf!  Reading,**  The  Reading  Teacher, 
,•  277^22il.  April  1960. 


gains  under  both  methods.  But  because  of 
the  efficiency  of  materials  for  systematic 
growth,  he  recommeded  that  both  basal 
and  “supplementary  materials  should  be 
retainea  for  the  capable  as  well  as  the 
slower  pupils. 

Sartain  also  found  that  one  of  the 
strong  feahires  of  the  individual  program 
was  the  teacher-pupil  conference  whidi 
developed  a strong  personal  relationship 
between  teacher  and  diild.  Consequently, 
he  recommended  the  incorporation  of  this 
feature  into  the  basal  program.  He  sug- 
gested, too,  that  the  pupils  in  the  top 
reading  groups  may  be  able  to  acquire  the 
competencies  of  reading  through  basal 
materials  used  in  the  morning  reading 
with  individualized  reading  used  in  the 
afternoon.  Hence,  from  this  carefully 
executed  study  we  have  the  basic  recom- 
mendation that  certain  features  of  the 
individualized  approach  should  be  incor- 
porated into  the  stracture  of  a basal 
reading  program. 

Stauffer,^  in  discussing  individualized 
and  group  type  directed  reading  instruc- 
tion, emphasized  the  need  to  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  both  types  of  pro- 
grams may  operate  so  that  one  will  com- 
plement the  other  rather  than  contradict. 
It  would  certainly  make  sense  to  follow 
this  suggestion  in  future  research  rather 
than  to  attempt  to  "prove"  which  of  the 
two  approaches  is  superior. 

Clues  for  Action 

Though  research  has  not  spelled  out  for 
us  the  types  of  reading  growth  each  pro- 
cedure best  promotes,  a careful  anal3^is  of 
the  reading  process  and  an  understanding 
of  child  development  will  give  us  ^ues 
for  immediate  action.  In  fact,  in  many 
cases  research  will  only  confirm  what  our 
judgment  indicates  to  be  true. 

Certainly  group  basal  instruction  pro- 
vides through  a carefully  designed  pro- 
gram a series  of  planned  learning 
experiences  in  various  aspects  of  reading. 
These  experiences  are  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  builds  on  previous 
learnings  and  goes  beyond  to  develop 
higher  levels  of  skills,  broader  interests, 
and  deeper  understandings. 

^Russdl  Stauffer,  'Tndivldualized  and  Group  Type 
Directed  Reading  Instruction,**  Elementary  English, 
37:375-382,  October,  1960. 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 


Group  instruction  also  provides  an  op- 
portunity for  interaction  and  reaction  over 
materials  that  the  group  has  read  as  a 
I common  adivity.  This  feature  is  partic- 
, ularly  significant  as  one  goes  beyond  the 
skills  side  of  reading  and  shows  concern 
with  changes  in  attitudes  and  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  individual  or  volun- 
tary reading  has  certain  desirable  features. 
It  makes  possible  the  application  of  skills 
on  an  independent  basis.  It  capitalizes  on 
personal  motives  and  interests  to  lead  the 
child  to  broader  and  more  intensive  fields 
of  interests.  Especially,  it  gives  the  teacher 
, an  opportunity  to  study  functionally  a 
^Id’s  reading  needs  and  to  provide 
individual  help  if  such  is  needed. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  of  individualized  reading  is 
, the  opportunity  it  provides  for  close 
I teacher-pupil  interaction,  a feature  re- 
I ferred  to  earlier  in  this  paper  by  Sartain. 

I Through  conferences  the  pupil  and  teacher 
: come  to  know  each  other  as  persons,  and 
i to  establish  an  understanding  and  a feel- 
: ing  of  rapport,  features  that  are  coming 
tO‘  be  recognized  more  and  more  as  con- 
ducive to  school  learning. 

The  above  are  only  suggestive  of  the 
contributions  of  each  approach  to  reading 
instruction.  Enough  is  suggested,  how- 
ler, to  indicate  that  group  basal  and 
individual  reading  procedures  need  not 
be  considered  antagonistic  to  each  other. 

' ■ Within  the  broad  context  of  the  former, 
which  gives  the  guide  lines  for  a sys- 
tematic, sequential  program,  one  can  and 
should  incorporate  opportunities  for  the 
child  to  select  from  a wide  variety  of 
materials  those  things  that  meet  his 
particular  fancy.  The  teacher,  as  time 
permits,  will  want  to  discuss  these  mate- 
rials with  the  pupils  so  as  to  capitalize  on 
the  values  of  pupil-teacher  rapport.  More- 
over, she  will  want  to  use  all  kinds  of 
opportunities,  group  and  individual,  to 
diagnose  needs  and  to  provide  individual 
and  small  group  help  as  needed. 

In  conclusion,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  valid  reason  for  thinking  that  one  must 
make  a choice  between  the  two  procedures 
that  we  have  discussed.  Rather  the  wise 
procedure  would  be  to  combine  the  best 
features  of  each  into  a pattern  that  more 
adequately  serves  the  needs  of  the  learner. 
At  times  this  will  involve  group  proce- 


dures; at  other  times,  individual.  In 
Bartky’s  w'ords,  ",  . . the  true  role  of  the 
teacher  must  be  determined  by  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  finds  himself." 
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SEQUENCE  X THE  ROLEiOF  THE 
LIBRARY  IN  THE  READING  PROGRAM 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Selection  of  Reading 
Material  for  an 
Individualized  Reading 
Program 

Walter  B.  Barbe 

The  selection  of  material  for  any 
reading  program  is  a major  factor  in 
the  success  of  the  program.  Although  one 
essential  characteristic  of  the  individual- 
ized reading  program  is  "self-selection,” 
the  fact  remains  diat  there  are  many  stages 
of  selection  before  the  student  hi^elf  is 
given  free  choice.  The  teacher  and  librar- 
ian must  be  even  more  concerned  with 
the  reading  materials  which  are  made 
available  for  students  to  select  in  the  in- 
dividualized program  than  in  the  basal 
program.  Perhaps  the  major  reason  they 
must  use  more  care  is  that  students  will 
read  both  greater  numbers  of  books  and 
a greater  variety. 

It  is  important  that  we  examine  both 
the  need  for  and  a definition  of  individ- 
ualized reading.  The  argument  could  well 
be  made  that  there  is  no  need  for  a shift 
away  from  basal  teaching  of  reading,  for 
children  are  reading  better  today  than 
ever  before.  The  only  answer  could  be 
that  while  it  is  true  that  children  are  read- 
ing better  than  in  years  past,  there  is  still 
room  for  improver  ent.  Particularly  in  the 
area  of  developing  permanent  interest  in 
reading  is  there  need  for  still  more  effort. 

The  current  impetus  in  education,  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  many  years  of  con- 
cern for  individual  differences,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  individualized  programs  of 
reading.  The  proponents  of  the  develop- 
mental reading  approach  have  advocated 
for  years  an  interest  approach  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  The  classroom  teacher  who 
centers  her  teaching  of  reading  around 


the  materials  which  the  students  have  se- 
lected themselves,  and  in  which  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  progress  at  their  own 
rate,  is  participating  in  3ie  developmental 
reading  program  at  its  highest  level. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  indi- 
vidualized reading  means  the  end  of  the 
basal  reader  approach.  The  two  programs 
may  be  compatible.  When  an  individual- 
ized program  is  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  Ae  total  reading  program,  provid- 
ing children  with  the  type  of  program 
which  best  meets  their  needs,  then  it  be- 
comes only  another  approach  to  teaching 
reading  upon  which  the  resourceful  teadi- 
er  may  rely.  Individualized  reading  is  only 
one  approach.  It  is  no  panacea,  nor  can  it 
be  recommended  as  die  best  procedure 
for  every  classroom. 

Selection  of  Materials 

Availability  of  reading  materials  is  a 
major  essential  in  the  individualized  pro- 
gram. As  part  of  the  individualized  read- 
ing program,  the  classroom  library  be- 
comes die  most  important  place  in  the 
room.  This  library  differs  from  the  cen- 
tral school  library  in  a number  of  ways. 
Although  some  teachers  continue  to  insist 
that  children  check  books  out  of  the  class- 
room library,  others  have  found  that  the 
classroom  library  should  be  used  much  as 
one’s  own  home  library  is  used.  Although 
each  child  always  has  a book  from  die 
classroom  library,  keeping  track  of  the 
material  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  at 
first  appear.  The  classroom  library  sup- 
plements the  school  library,  and  in  no 
manner  replaces  the  need  for  the  central 
library.  In  actuality,  the  classroom  teacher 
will  be  more  dependent  upon  a trained 
librarian  within  the  school  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  materials  which  are  available  in 
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the  classroom  library  must  not  remain  the 
same.  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a cer- 
tain number  of  books  in  each  classroom 
wliich  remain  forever  in  the  classroom 
library.  For  the  most  part,  however,  &e 
materials  are  ones  wnich  are  rotating 
among  classes  within  the  school,  are 
chedced  out  of  the  central  library  to  the 
classroom  library,  are  from  the  central 
library  or  bookmobile,  or  belong  to  the  ■ 
children  themselves  and  are  on  loan  to 
the  classroom  library. 

Those  people  working  in  individualized 
reading  programs  generally  recommend 
that  at  all  times  there  be  approximately 
100  books  within  the  room.  Less  'han  one- 
half,  but  usually  more  than  one-quarter,  ; 
are  books  whidi  are  in  the  permanent  ■ 
room  collection.  The  remaining  lx)oks  are  ’ 
ones  which  are  constantly  changing. 

'The  books  must  be  on  a wide  variety  • 
of  subjects  and  on  a variety  of  reading 
levels.  Books  must  be  available  for  chil- 
dren reading  below  and  above  grade  level. 
Surprising  to  some  teachers  is  the  fact' 
that  in  such  a program  children  quiddy 
lose  their  consciousness  of  the  grade  level 
of  the  material  and  are  directed  more  by 
interest  level  than  by  any  other  single 
factor.  The  extent  to  whidi  the  diUdren 
learn  to  love  reading  is  directly  indicated 
by  their  increased  use  of  central  school 
libraries  and  dty  libraries  and  their  pur- 
chase of  books  for  themselves.  Rather  man 
repladng  the  need  for  other  materials, 
the  classroom  library,  as  it  is  used  in  the  ; 
individualized  reading  program,  increase 
students’  appredation  for  books  and  thdr 
use  of  books  from  other  sources. 


Condusions 


Individualized  reading  programs  are  be- 
coming more  popular  throughout  the 
coimtry  as  a direct  reflection  of  the  con- 
cern for  providing  for  individual  differ- 
ences in  the  reading  program.  As  the 
highest  level  in  the  developmental  pro- 
gram, breaking  the  lockstep  approach  too 
frequently  found  when  basal  readers  are 
rigiclly  followed,  the  individualized  ap- 
proach allows  students  to  progress  at  thdr 
own  rate  in  material  which  they  have 
selected  for  themselves.  'The  teachers  in 
such  programs  must  learn  more  about  stu- 
dents’ literature.  Librarians  must  not  only 
assist  teachers  in  selecting  appropriate 

materials,  but  must  contribute  to  the  total 
program  of  teaching  children  to  kno^ 
and  understand  the  field  of  children 
literature. 
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Reading  in  Relation  to  the  Total  Curriculum 


1.  The  Place  of  Basic 
Reading  Instruction 

Emmett  Albert  Betts 

Our  general  theme  is  “Reading  in  Re- 
lation to  th?  rnmmlnm  ” We  have 
under  consideration  “The  Nature  and 
Function  of  Basic  Reading  Instruction.” 
Therefore,  our  assignment  is  to  examine 
basic  reading  instruction  in  relation  to  the 
total  curriculum.  However,  our  delibera- 
tions are  to  be  in  terms  of  New  Frontiers 
in  Reading. 

Hence,  we  will  consider  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  basic  reading  instruction — 
in  terms  of  goals,  systematic  sequences, 
materials,  and  methods? 

2.  How  does  basic  reading  instruction 
contribute  to  the  pupil’s  competence  to 
participate  in  the  curnculum? 

3.  'V^at  areas  of  reading  instruction 
are  not  fully  developed  or  evaluated? 
That  is,  what  are  the  frontiers? 

Preparation  for  a considered  discussion 
of  the  above  questions  requires  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  how  reading  is  being  taught 
(or  not  taught!)  in  different  classrooms 
in  different  schools  in  different  com- 
munities. 'This  personal  information  can 
be  gained  only  by  working  with  and 
observing  pupils  in  varying  sets  of  con- 
ditions. For  example,  there  appear  to  be 
as  many  varietle''  grouping  and  indi- 
vidualized reac  >lans  as  there  are 

teachers  and  tejk  . g conditions.  Further- 
more, published  reports  of  these  plans 
sometimes  appear  to  be  generalized  fan- 
tasy rather  than  actuality. 

'Then,  too,  preparation  for  this  discus- 
sion of  basic  reading  instruction  requires 
a thorough  knowledge  of  both  surveys 
and  experimental  research  on  focal  points 
in  systematic  reading,  instruction.  A crit- 
ical evaluation  of  theses  and  independent 
reports  on  comprehension,  for  example, 
will  yield  about  ten  acceptable  studies.  In 
other  instances,  accepted  studies — such  as 


the  Morphett  and  Washburne  report  on 
mental  age  in  reading  readiness — are  mis- 
quoted often.^  In  short,  the  selection  and  • 
interpretation  of  different  types  of  studies 
is  relevant  to  the  assessment  of  current 
reading  practice  as  well  as  of  the  frontiers 
of  instruction. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  two 
indispensables  of  basic  reading  instruction 
are  considered:  (1)  plans  used  for  begin- 
ning where  each  pupil  is  and  (2)  helping 
pupils  to  mature  in  their  interests  which 
take  them  to  reading,  in  their  automatic 
use  of  phonic  and  other  perceptual  skills, 
and  in  their  abilities  to  think  in  a reading 
situation.*'  ’ 

i.  Basic  Reading  Instruction 

'There  are  many  classrooms  in  all  types 
of  communities  where  most  of  the  pupils 
are  challenged  at  their  levels  of  achieve- 
ment and/or  learning  ability.  In  these 
fertile  fields  of  learning,  reading  offers 
rich  rewards:  help  on  personal  needs 
ranging  from  how  to  get  along  with  their 
peers  to  how  a jet  engine  works;  relaxa- 
tion with  great  poets  and  story  tellers,  and 
so  on. 

But  these  healthy  learhing  situations 
'have  been  planned  over  a long  peruxi  of 
time;  they  just  don’t  happen  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a plan  for  differentiating  instruc- 
tion, or  of  a method  for  teaching  phonics, 
or  of  a program  in  audio-visual  education. 
In  these  places,  the  teachers  have  been 
encouraged  to  experiment  with,  or  try  out, 
different  plans  for  differentiating  instruc- 
tion. ’They  have  been  inspired  to  under- 
stand their  own  levels  of  professional 
competence,  and  they  have  taken  advan- 

^Emmatt  A.  Foundations  of  R«od/ng  /nsfrvc* 

fion  Wi//}  Eniphosis  on  DiFForanfi'afod  Guidance.  Now 
Yorki  Amorican  Book  Compony,  rovisod  1957,  pp. 
120-124. 

^Emmott  A.  Batts,  'Thraa  Essontlols  in  Basic  Rtad- 
Ing  Instruction/'  Education,  IXXIV,  No.  9,  May,  19W, 
pp.  575-582. 

^Emmott  A.  Batts,  "What  About  Individual  Diffar- 
ancas  in  Roadlng?"  Tha  ABC  Languaga  Arts  Bullotin, 
VII,  No*  1*  Naw  Yorkt  AmaHcan  Book  Company, 
Octobar,  1957* 
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tage  of  special  opporttinities  to  raise  their 
individual  levels.  They  may  have  studied, 
for  example,  phonetics  and  visual  per- 
ception as  a basis  for  teaching  phonics 
skills.  They  may  have  studied  the  struc- 
tural essentials  of  English,  semantics,  and 
the  psychology  of  thinking  as  a basis  for 
teaching  comprehension.  Finally,  their 
studies  of  human  development  have 
yielded  rich  insights  regarding  individual 
differences  and  the  sequential  development 
of  interests,  perceptual  skills,  and  think- 
ing abilities. 

individual  Differences 

One  of  our  biggest  problems  in  educa- 
tion is  that  research  causes  our  problems 
to  increase  faster  than  our  solutions.  Regi- 
mentation of  instruction,  for  example,  has 
been  an  enormous  deterrent  to  progress 
in  education  since  the  graded  classroom 
concept  was  introduced  in  the  early  1800’s. 

Individualized  instruction  has  a very 
long  history,  antedating  grouping  as  a 
means  of  taking  care  of  differences.  In  the 
early  1930’s,  reports  of  individualized 
reading  instruction,  especially  for  begin- 
ners in  reading,  by  Kiesling,  Dean  and 
others  was  only  of  passing  interest  on  the 
educational  horizon."*.  Today,  however, 
individualized  reading  is  hailed  by  some 
educators  as  a major  break-through  in  the 
teaching  of  reading. 

In  some  classrooms,  individualized  read- 
ing is  merely  independent,  or  free,  read- 
ing with  varying  practices  regarding  indi- 
vidual, group,  or  class  follow-up.  In  these 
extreme  situations,  of  course,  there  is  little 
or  no  effort  to  teach  skills. 

Beginning  with  the  early  1930’s,  a 
•inate  of  plans  for  grouping  children  for 
tiAiiic  reading  instruction  have  been  re- 
i.  Briefly  stated,  these  plans  included 
grouri’^'g  (1)  reading  levels  of  the 

pupils  within  a typical  heterogeneous 
classrch.f  >}r  (2)  by  the  reading  levels  of 
pupils  frrm  several  sections  of  the  same 
lass  or  from  three  or  more  consecutive 
..rades  for  one  period  a day.  Another  basic 
, Ian  included  sectioning  of  classes  at  the 
"amc  grade  level  in  terms  of  reading 
ah'litv,  mental  ability,  and/pr  "social 
mammy.’’  This  later  plan  was  an  attempt 

op.  cif.  p.  50. 


to  give  reality  to  that  deceptive  fiction 
called  a homogeneous  group.®*  ® 

Any  plan  for  differentiating  reading  in- 
struction is  essentially  an  administrative 
device — an  approach  to  classroom  manage- 
ment that  places  a premium  on  individual 
differences.  Because  teachers  vary  signifi- 
cantly in  their  administrative  abilities, 
they  cannot  be  regimented  into  the  use  of 
any  one  plan.  Furthermore,  the  adoption 
of  any  one  plan  does  not  insure  pupil  de- 
velopment of  interests  and  skills  required 
for  successively  higher  levels  of  achieve- 
ment. 

To  give  reality  to  differentiated  instru- 
tion,  successful  teachers  (1)  understand 
the  causes  and  symptoms  of  at  least  com- 
mon difiiculties  in  reading,  (2)  have  the 
necessary  perceptions  and  skills  to  use 
systematic  observations  as  a basis  for 
estimating  the  independent  and  teaching 
(or  instructional)  reading  levels  of  their 
pupils,  and  (3)  obtain  some  information 
on  the  readability  level  of  instructional 
materials.  Until  these  three  essentials  be- 
come a part  of  teacher’s  preparation,  the 
outcomes  of  instruction  will  be  blunted. 

Successful  teachers  understand,  for  ex- 
ample, that  lip  movement  or  whispering, 
finger  pointing,  word-by-word  oral  re- 
reading, and  the  like  are  symptoms  of  a 
reading  difficulty.  Furthermore,  they  know 
that  one  of  the  common  causes  of  these 
symptoms  is  pushing  the  pupil  into  more 
and  more  difficult  materials  before  he  has 
the  necessary  basic  reading  skills.  Yet  in 
some  classrooms  today  — where  either 
grouping  or  individualized  reading  is 
emphasized — an  obser\'er  can  only  reach 
the  conclusion  that  lip  movement  and 
finger  pointing  are  new  standards  for 
reading. 

Any  one  of  the  basic  plans  for  differen- 
tiating instruction  undoubtedly  produces 
better  results  than  regimentation  which  is 
still  too  common  in  our  schools.  For  this 
reason  alone,  individual  teachers  and 
groups  of  teachers  are  to  be  encouraged 
to  study  different  plans  in  order  to  decide 
which  one  can  be  adapted  for  use  in  their 
particular  situations. 

A.  Bttts,  "0«v«loping  Baiic  Rtadlng  Skllli 
. . . Through  Efftdivo  Class  Organ ixatl on/'  Educa* 
ihn,  LXXVItl,  No.  9,  May,  1958,  pp.  561-576. 

•Emmott  A.  B«ttf,  "Rtading  and  tho  Fourth  R/' 
ElTn^nfary  Engfish,  XXXV,  No.  1,  January,  1958, 
pp.  18-25. 
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Inherent  in  each  plan — individualized 
reading  or  grouping — are  certain  limita- 
tions and  merits.  What  am  be  done 
through  either  plan  may  be  only  remotely 
relevant  to  what  is  being  done  in  actual 
classroom  situations.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
far  more  important  to  wage  an  all-out 
campaign  to  develop  reading  interests  and 
"skills”  and  to  shed  light  on  ways  to 
differentiate  instruction  than  it  is  to  gen- 
erate a lot  of  heat  over  a man-made 
dichotomy  of  individualized  reading 
versus  grouping. 

Protagonists  of  both  grouping  and  indi- 
vidualized reading  often  make  question- 
able, if  not  unjustified  claims.  One  of  these 
claims  is  that  basic  readers,  not  the 
teachers,  kill  interest  in  reading.  This 
situation  is  something  like  the  matron  who 
carefully  explained  to  her  lady  guests  that 
the  scotch  and  sodas  weren’t  so  good  be- 
cause she  ran  out  of  scotch.  Reader  interest 
is  raised  or  muted  in  any  type  of  program, 
depending  upon  the  attitude  and  compe- 
tence of  the  teacher.  Plans  do  not  work, 
and  methods  do  not  work,  but  competent 
teachers  make  the  best  use  of  plans  and 
methods. 

Interests.  One  of  the  major  goals  of 
reading  instmction  is  the  development  of 
interests  which  take  the  pupil  to  reading. 
Serious  consideration  of  this  goal  calls  for 

(1)  beginning  where  the  learner  is  and 

(2)  guiding  him  to  higher  levels  of 
maturity  in  his  interests. 

In  regard  to  pupil  interests,  the  com- 
munity has  an  enormous  influence. 
Furthermore,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
amount  of  reading  done  in  a community' 
is  positively  related  to  years  of  formal 
education  and  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
and  experiences  which  the  pupil  takes  to 
the  classroom. 

When  interest  in  reading  is  evaluated 
in  terms  of  active  participation,  very  few 
adults  are  either  avid  or  discriminating 
readers.  One  poll,  for  example,  showed 
that  only  17  percent  of  the  adults  in  the 
United  States  were  reading  books.  About 
70  percent  of  the  adult  population  read  or 
look  at  magazines,  but,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  magazines  of  a high  cultural 
level  have  a limited  readership.  Although 
almost  everyone  takes  a newspaper,  there 


are  significant  variations  in  the  quality  of 
what  is  actually  read.^* 

In  general,  surveys  reveal  that  adults 
in  the  United  States  do  very  little  serious 
reading.  The  quality  of  reading  done  by 
teachers  is  most  disappointing,  too,  be- 
cause it  appears  to  be  only  slightly  better 
than  average.^^  In  order  to  give  full  weight 
to  the  first  goal  of  reading  instruction — 
'interests — it  appears  that  we  will  ha\e  to 
raise  ourselves  by  our  own  bootstraps. 

Perception.  A second  major  goal  of 
reading  instruction  is  the  development  of 
phonic  and  other  word-perception  skills 
to  the  point  which  they  are  used  auto- 
matically. Since  the  child  has  only  one 
mind,  he  cannot  divide  his  attention  be- 
tween word  forms  and  meaning.  When 
he  has  to  attend  to  the  word  form,  he 
tends  to  lose  his  grip  on  the  meaning  of 
what  he  reads.  Hence,  his  perception 
skills  are  used  automatically  when  he 
learns  them  and  applies  them  in  mean- 
ingful reading  situations. 

For  beginning  reading,  the  child  must 
make  the  transition  from  oral  to  written 
language — from  sounds  to  the  vertical 
and  oblique  lines,  the  closed  and  open 
circles,  and  combination  of  lines  and 
circles  that  are  the  written  forms  of  words. 
This  type  of  perceptual  development  ap- 
pears to  follow  in  a systematic  sequence. 
At  age  three,  for  example,  the  average 
child  can  copy  a circle;  at  age  five,  a 
triangle  and  a square;  at  age  seven,  a 
diamond.  Therefore,  the  learning  of 
phonic  and  related  perceptual  skills  is 
especially  important  to  the  begmncr. 

Under  the  supervision  of  a .competent 
teacher,  pupils  take  a genuine  interest  in 
phonics.  They  are  motivated  by  the  desire 
to  be  independent,  and  without  these  word 
identification  skills  they  cannot  be  inde- 
pendent. 

• Again,  phonic  skills  are  developed  in  a 
sequence  from  letter  phonics  to  syllable 
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phonics  to  dictionary  pronunciations.  The 
pupil  learns,  for  example,  that  vowels  are 
the  keys  to  the  syllables  of  words;  that 
the  sounds  represented'  by  consonants, 
especially  those  sometimes  troublesome 
two-  and-three  letter  consonant  combina- 
tions representing  both  elementary  sounds 
and  blends,  need  special  attention.  With 
this  solid  foundation  in  letter  and  syllable 
phonics,  he  easily  learns  to  interpret  pro- 
nunciations in  a dictionary,  which  he  may 
begin  to  use  as  early  as  age  seven.  In  short, 
the  child’s  learning  route  from  letter 
phonics  to  dictionary  pronunciations  is  a 
continuous,  gradual  one;  there  need  be  no 
confusing  plateaus  often  set  up  by  the 
age-old  trichotomy  of  phonics,  structural 
analysis,  dictionary  pronunciations. 

In  developing  a new  perceptual  skill, 
the  teacher  usually  begins  with  the  sound 
of  an  element  in  a spoken  word  and  ends 
with  the  letter  or  letters  representing  that 
it  und  in  the  written  word.  However,  when 
child  is  doing  the  first,  or  silent, 
n^ding  of  a selection,  he  is  confronted 
With  the  wriiten  word.  Here  he  needs  help 
.<j  applying  his  phonic  skills  to  the  letters 
• f syllables  of  the  word.  Therefore,  he  is 
Riven  on-the-spot  help,  by  the  teacher,  that 
iirects  his  attention  to  the  usual  sound  of 
u or  ir.  for  example,  or  whichever  part  of 
*he  word  is  causing  an  impasse.  Briefly, 
■^cn,  learning  and  allying  phonic  skills 
•Sen  require  two  different  procedures. 
This  sytematic  development  of  skills  is 
' <?cn  defaulted  in  classrooms  where  either 
g.'i’uping  by  reading  levels  or  individual- 
iJic-.l  plans  are  used.  Teachers  using.guide- 
book^  to  basic  readers  complain  about  the 
lack  oi  specific  help  given.  Other  teachers 
using  an  individualized  plan  ask  for 
' urces  of  help  th.it  are  readily  accessible 
' "isy  to  use.  This  concern  for  the  de- 
vd>  ;■  "'f.-nt  of  perceptual  skills  is  one  of 
ma)c  "^portance  and,  too  often,  does  not 
receiu  Oi.norable  mention  by  the  prota- 
gonists of  ‘dans  for  differentiation  of  in- 
struction. plan  sets  the  stage  for 
lifferentiateJ.  instruction  but  what  is 
night  is  of  primary  importance! 

Thinking.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
.i‘erials  of  reading  are  concepts  rather 
dim  words.  "Vocabulary,  for  example, 
rues  from  the  verbalization  stage  of 
ccruept  formation  and  from  the  study  of 


roots  and  affixes;  therefore,  to  talk  about 
vocabulary  development  in  terms  of  iso- 
lated mechanics  of  learning  is  to  miss  the 
point.  The  making  of  concepts  requires 
abstraction  and  generalization,  two  facets 
of  thinking. 

The  process  called  thinking  and  the 
product  called  comprehension  are  the 
focal  point  in  reading  and,  therefore,  in 
reading  instruction.  Hence,  teaching  pupils 
to  think  in  reading  situations  is  a truly 
major  goal  of  reading  instmetion,  cutting 
across  listening,  speaking,  and  writing. 

Teaching  pupils  how  to  think  begins 
in  the  kindergarten  or  whenever  they  are 
admitted  to  school  and  continues  through- 
out life.  This  facet  of  reading  instruction 
deals  with  three  groups  of  pupil  needs: 

1.  Personal  experiences  which  are  or- 
ganized to  make  concepts. 

2.  Use  of  language  to  deal  effectively 
with  ideas  and  their  organization,  includ- 
ing knowledge  of  language  structure, 
awareness  of  abstractions,  and  relation- 
ships between  language  and  things,  to 
ability  to  interpret  punctuation,  etc. 

3.  Versatility  in  shifting  from  literal 
to  critical  reading,  including  shifting  rates 
of  reading  in  terms  of  the  depth  of  their 
purposes  and  their  familiarity  with  the 
content. 

II.  Basic  Reading  in  the  Curriculum 

Reading  and  mathematics — embracing 
two  types  of  language  for  the  pupil  to 
master-— are  keys  to  the  successful  partici- 
pation in  the  curriculum.  Reading,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  key  to  open  the  doors  of  the 
mind  to  science,  social  studies,  and  our 
heritage  of  other  literature.  Effective  in- 
struction in  the  reading-study  area,  of 
course,  goes  far  beyond  the  traditional 
boundaries  of  basic  reading — into  every 
area  of  the  pupil’s  curriculum. 

In  the  first  place,  reading  is  one  facet 
of  the  language  arts — that  of  communica- 
tion. In  basic  reading-study  activities  the 
pupil  learns  perceptual  skills  which  are 
crucial  in  accurate  spelling.  He  also  earns 
to  interpret  sentence  structure,  to  identify 
topic  sentences,  to  organize  ideas,  and  to 
do  other  types  of  thinking  required  for 
effective  communication  through  the 
written  word.  The  teaching  of  reading. 
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therefore,  at  first  precedes  and  later  is 
done  concurrently  with  writing. 

Second,  through  directed  reading-study 
activities  of  different  types  the  pupil  first 
learns  how  and  when  to  use  a dictionary, 
encyclopedia,  atlas,  and  other  aids.  The 
use  he  makes  of  these  tools,  however, 
depend  upon  the  sterility  or  the  richness 
of  his  cufriculuni. 

Third,  information  which  the  teacher 
obtains  on  the  pupil’s  interests,  perceptual 
skills,  stock  or  concepts;  and  ability  to 
make  concepts,  and  reading  level  is  a guide 
to  his  needs  in  the  major  content  areas  of 
the  curriculum.  In  turn,  his  reading-study 
needs  in  content  areas  serve  as  a basis  for 
motivating  the  pupil  in  basic  reading. 

No  longer  can  reading  be  divorced 
from  the  listening-speaking-reading- 
writing sequence.  Neither  can  it  be 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  child’s 
curriculum. 

ill.  Frontiers  of  Reading 

There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  of  reading  instruction.  (Amos 
once  esmlained  to  Andy  that  "the  status 
quo  is  de  mess  we’re  in.’’)  And  there  isn’t 
much  solace  in  the  widely-quoted  state- 
ment that  we  are  teaching  reading  as  well 
today  as  we  did  25  or  100  years  ago.  It 
is,  for  example,  very  disconcerting  to  com- 
pare the  a^ievement  of  today’s  pupils 
taught  by  a teacher  with  one  or  more  col- 
lege degrees  with  the  achievement  of 
yesteryear’s  pupils  taught  by  an  elemen- 
tary or  high  school  graduate.  It  is  equally 
imcomfortable  to  compare  the  achieve- 
ment of  first-graders  taught  by  means  of  an 
inexpensive  hornbook  with  those  taught 
basic  readers  costing  about  eight  dollars 
for  each  pupil  and/or  a liberal  supply  of 
library  materials,  including  visual-auditory 
aids.  Certainly  no  one  concerned  with 
reading  instruction  today  would  attempt 
to  justify  this  status  quo.  'There  is,  how- 
ever, considerable  merit  in  delineating  the 
frontiers  of  reading  instruction  and  using 
the  present  concern  to  promote  more  expe- 
rimental research — especially  research  di- 
rected cooperatively  by  both  educators  and 
scholars  representing  cognate  disciplines. 

Research  in  reading  got  off  to  a very 
slow  start  in  the  nineteenth  century. 


During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however, 
many  dimensions  of  the  reading  process 
and  of  different  facets  of  reading  instruc- 
tion have  been  studied  at  an  accelerated 
pace  by  scholars  in  pedagogy,  psychology, 
sociology,  linguistics,  etc.  Moreover,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  awareness  in  the 
community,  as  well  as  among  educators, 
that  progress  in  reading  instruction  has' 
lagged  far  behind  that  in,  science  which 
has  made  possible  speed?  faster  than 
sound,  a loolc-see  at  the  other  side  of  the 
moon,  vaccinations  against  polio,  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  producing  electric 
power,  and  a spate  of  other  scientific 
advances.  On  the  other  hand,  some  pro- 
gress can  be  reported — progress  that  pro- 
vides indicators  of  the  shape  of  things 
to  come. 

Differentiated  Instruction 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  some 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  dual  prob- 
lem of  identifying  individual  needs  and  of 
providing  for  them  within  the  classrooms. 
This  is  a crucial  problem  in  all  areas  of 
education  and  at  all  age  levels  because 
only  differentiation  of  instruction  makes 
possible  equal  learning  opportunities  for 
the  pupils  within  a classroom'.  Like  a * 
poorly-engineered  airplane  that  has  built- 
in  headwinds,  each  basic  plan  has  serious 
inherent  limitations. 

On  this  frontier,  therefore,  there  is  a 
need  for  the  careful  weighing  of  evidence 
on: 

1.  Plans  for  differentiating  instruction 
that  can  be  used  successfully  by  teachers 
at  different  levels  of  professional  compe- 
tance. 

2.  Procedures  for  teaching  reading  as  a 
social  tool.  (At  present,  reading  to  the^ 
teacher — a highly  questionable  practice — 
appears  to  be  overemphasized.) 

3.  Effective  methods  for  teaching  word 
perception  skills  to  pupils  with  signif- 
icantly different  constitutional  and  emo- 
tional make-ups. 

4.  Methods  and  procedures  for  teach- 
ing the  pupil  new  "skills"  and  helping 
him  to  apply  previously  "learned’’  skills 
at  times  when  ne  is  motivated  by  needs  of 
which  he  has  a keen  awareness.  (In 
practice,  overemphasis  on  an  administra- 
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tive  plan  for  differentiating  instruction 
often  obscures  the  need  for  systematic 
sidil  development.) 

Systtmafie  S«qu«ncts 

The  concept  that  every  teacher  is  a 
teacher  of  reading  can  be  justified.  But 
this  concept  cannot  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  teacher  is  a teacher  of  reading. 
When  everyone  is  responsible,  then,  unless 
the  conditions  are  ideal,  no  one  does  any- 
thing about  the  weather,  the  defense  pro- 
gram, or  reading  instruction. 

Reading  instruction  needs  no  special 
justification  for  our  citizens.  It  is  one  of 
their  major  concerns.  From  the  amount  of 
tax  money  and  time  spent  on  instructional 
materials,  supervisors,  reading  consultants, 
and  reading  clinics,  it  appears  that  school 
boards  and  their  designated  adimnistrators 
believe  in  basic  reading  instruction. 

By  definition,  if  not  in  actual  practice, 
l»sic  reading  instruction  is,  first  of  all, 
systematic  instruction.  By  systematic  we 
mean  methodical,  organized,  orderly, 
thorough,  and  regular.  But  what  is  basic, 
or  systematic,  reading  instruction? 

In  the  first  place,  basic  reading  instruc- 
tion is  sequential.  It  has  an  order  in  the 
sequence  of  language  development:  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  But 
basic  reading  instruction  goes  beyond  the 
general  consideration  of  its  order  in  the 
language  development  sequence.  It  takes 
into  consideration  the  systematic  develop- 
ing of  interests,  of  phonic  and  other  per- 
ceptual skills,  of  thinldag  abilities-— the 
orderly  development  of  specific  learnings. 
Each  of  these  groupings  of  learnings  has 
' its  sequence  of  development,  which  re- 
quires synchronization  with  the  other  two 
facets. 

One  of  the  chief  pitfalls  in  basic  read- 
ing instruction  is  the  confusion  of  needs 
and  opportunistic  instruction.  To  base 
instruction  on  needs  requires- thorough, 
orderly  development  of  "skills”  based  on 
an  intimate  understanding  of  pupil  needs. 
This  assessment  of  needs  cannot  be  put  on 
an  opportunistic  basis,  by  the  teacher’s 
working  with  each  child  for  three  to  five 
minutes,  one  or  two  times' a week. 

.Second,  basic  reading  instruction  is 
differentiated  in  terms  of  pupil  needs.  This 


attention  to  specific  needs  gives  thorough- 
ness, regularity  of  help,  and  orderliness  to 
instruction — providing  some  insurance  for 
individual  maturity  in  interests  and 
"skills.” 

Planning  conditions  which  permit  the 
child  to  learn  at  his  oxvn  independent  and 
teaching,,  or  instructional,  levels  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction.  Guiding  the  pupils 
in  their  self-selection  of  reading  materials 
is  a boon  to  motivation  in  some  class- 
rooms. Encouraging  independent — indi- 
vidualized ! — reading  does  develop  the 
reading  habit  in  some  classrooms.  (Inde- 
pendent reading  cannot  be  equated  with 
individualized  reading  in  all  situations.) 
But  dl  of  these  conditions  only  set  the 
stage  for  basic  reading  instruction:  the 
systematic  development  of  "skills”  essen- 
tial to  increased  independence  and  matu- 
rity in  reading. 

One  of  the  major  frontiers  on  reading, 
then,  is  the  evaluation  of  systematic 
sequences  of  "skill”  development.  The 
time  to  make  these  is  here  and  cannot  be 
postponed. 
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5.  Motivation  and  Reading  • 

Richard  ri.  Bloomer 

Nowadays  when  the  teacher  thinks  of 
reading  and  motivation,  she  thinks 
of  things  magnificent:  charts,  puppetry, 
television,  plays,  etc.  We  ra:.*  our  brains 
for  new  ideas  and  devices  to  motivate 
children  to  learn  to  read  which  can  com- 
pete with  those  produced  by  the-  profes- 
sional motivators,  the  television  and  ad- 
vertising men.  Perhaps  the  teacher  s 
gets  lost  in  this  competition  for  magnifi- 
cently motivating  ideas.  For  the  teacher, 
motivation  is  making  a chUd  want  to 
learn  to  read,  and  after  he  has  learned  to 
read,  making  him  want  to  read.  ^ 

In  our  rush  toward  the  ultimate  in  mo- 
tivation, we  often  forget  two  basic  facts 
relating  to  magnificent  motivation.  First, 
tl-e  ultimate  in  magnificent  motivation  de- 
pends upon  novelty  for  its  power,  and 
miv  in  fact>  because  of  the  newness,  act 
as  I distractor  from  learning.  Second,  we 
ve  y often  overlook  the  plain,  simpie  tech- 
faques  which  have  always  been  a part  of 
the  bag  of  tricks  ot  every  teacher,  the  rela- 
tively simple  manipulations  of  the  class- 
roo.m,  which,  when  practiced  wi^  care, 
can  endlessly  ply  the  power  and  force  to 

teach  and  motivate  reading.  ' 

Why  talk  about  motivation.^  It  is  not 


done  well  enough,  and  in  fact,  is  often 
overdone  as  compensation.  By  overdoing 
motivation  we  are  actually^  fostering  a 
problem  which  makes  motivation  more 
difficult. 

The  major  element  of  magnificent  mo- 
tivation is  newness.  We  are  all  attrarted 
by  sometliing  new.  When  a person  gives 
a talk,  he  thinks  up  a new  joice  to  attrart 
his  listeners.  Newness  in  some  senses  is 
a fetish.  As  a culture  becomes  highly  com- 
municative, two  things  occur.  First,  people 
.share  more  common  experiences,  and  the 
outside  limits  of  newness  deaease.  Sec- 
ond, because  newness  is  motivating,  peo- 
ple in  the  culture  making  a business  of 
motivating  us  leave  little  that  is  new,  ^and 
new  experiences  become  old  very  rapidly. 
One  problem  in  the  television  business  is 
' .iding  something  new.  The  reading 
teacher  is  in  no  position  to  compete  with 
this  business. 

But  newness  rules  itself  out.  As  people 
go  through  life  stimulated  by  that  which 
is  new,  they  become  adapted  to  newness, 
as  newness  becomes  expected,  it  loses  its 
motivating  power  and  force.  Thus,  the 
magnificent  motivation  sows  the  seeds  for 
its  own  destruction.  While  this  ilestruc- 
tion  is  a fairly  long  term  process,  it  does 
occur  in  elementary  school,  and  certainly 
in  high  school  where  many  drop-outs  c^ 
no  longer  be  motivated  by  newness  within 
the  limits  allowed  in  the  school,  and  hence 
fii  d newness  in  experiences  outside  of  the 
.sc’iool  curriculum. 

Newness  is  an  emotional  experience. 
As  an  emotional  experience  increases  in 
intensity,  perceptual  distortion  also  in- 
creases; consequently  newness  of  an  ex- 
treme variety  will  produce  an  emotional 
reverberation  in  an  individual.  If  the  new- 
ness is  sufficiently  extreme  it  will  also  pro- 
duce a negative  feeling  or  tendency  to 
avoid  newness. 

In  terms  of  the  magnificent  motivation, 
newness  is  also  a distractor.  It  tends  to 
force  the  learner’s  attention  upon  the 
newness  and  not  upon  the  .^earning.  Occa- 
sionally newness  may  be  made  to  function 
directly  as  a part  of  the  learning  experi- 
ence, but  -asually  the  nev.  ness  is  an  over- 
lay and  learning  is  incidental.  Studies  on 
incidental  learning  indicate  sometimes  a 
little  gain  and  sometimes  no  learning  at 
all.  While  we  need  to  know  a great  deal 
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more  about  incidental  learning,  we  may 
.safely  say  it  is  certsmly  not  as  effective 
as  intentional  or  motivated  learning. 

Third,  motivation  is  specific  to  the 
learning  itself.  Hence,  when  more  effec- 
tive motivational  devices  are  available  to 
the  teacher,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
amount  of  energy  involved  in  constracting 
a magnificent  motivation  will  in  fact  pay 
returns. 

The  teacher  is  an  adult  and  the  children 
are  children.  The  magnificent  motivation, 
while  representing  for  the  teacher  only  a 
slight  degree  of  newness,  may  represent 
a wide  divergence  from  familiarity  for 
the  cliild,  and  he  may  respond  to  such 
ambiguity  with  anxiety  rather  than  with 
the  desired  learning.  Not  only  the  brain- 
damaged and  mentally  handicapped,  but 
also  the  normal  child  may  be  over-stimu- 
lated or  over-motivated,  and  thus  adapted 
to  such  a level  that  he  may  not  be  able  to 
use  the  emotional  force  later.  One  might 
ask  if  we  are  not  making  sophisticates  of 
our  pupils  before  their  time. 

Let  us  consider  plain  motivadon,  the 
manipulation  of  properties  in  the  class- 
room to  produce  more  effective  learning. 
It  does  not.  require  a great  deal  of  prepa- 
ration, but  rather  simply  tlie  organization 
of  interests,  time,  competition,  responsi- 
bility, and  other  simple  things  whidi  can 
be  utilized  in  any  classroom  without  addi- 
tional space  and  energy. 

Children’s  interests  more  or  less  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  magnificent  and  the 
' plain  motivation.  A diild’s  interest  has 
' tremendous  motivational  force,  and  is 
' something  the  teacher  capitalizes  on  inso- 
far as  possible. 

Children’s  interests  really  have  two  di- 
mensions. First,’  specific  interests;  these 
do  not  last  long  but  are  highly  motivaling. 
'The  magnificent  motivation  attempts  to 
create  an  interest;  many  interests,  how- 
ever, are  already  there, 
i A child’s  interest  is  closely  related  to 
his  personality.  The  teacher’s  porblem  is 
to  get  imderneath  the  surface  interest. 
Television  is  able  to  successfully  compete 
; with  reading  because  it  is  constantly  de- 
termining  the  extent  of  the  child’s  moti- 
vation through  «ales  tabulations,  surveys, 
etc.  We  ha’  ,*  recently  completed  a study 
at  the  University  of  Connectiait  of  moti- 
vation as  related  to  book  characters  using 


as  an  index  the  number  of  times  the  book 
was  checked  in  and  out  of  the  library. 
Those  books  receiving  awards  and  picked 
by  teachers  and  librarians  as  best  for  chil- 
dren tended  not  to  circulate  as  much  as 
others,  and  tended  to  have  less  plot  and 
character  conflict.  'The  books  liked  by  the 
children  had  lots  of  conflict  and  clear-cut 
differences  between  heroes  and  villains. 

'The  classroom  may  be  considered  as  a 
question-answer  situation  where  the  teach- 
er is  always  posing  a question  and  the 
child  is  always  answering  a question.  In 
part  an  individual’s  motivation  to  answer 
a question  depends  upon  whether  he 
thinks  he  is  going  to  be  right,  or  the  di£5- 
culty  of  the  question.  Questions  may  be 
made  more  or  less  difficult  depending 
upon  the  mode  of  answer  required,  for 
questions  may  be  answered  in  several 
ways.  First,  covertly,  or  inside  oneself. 
Secondly,  overtly  where  no  one  can  hear. 
Third,  overtly  among  people  representing 
no  threat,  and  fourthly,  overtly  in  front 
of  a total  classroom.  'Ihus,  diflflculty  may 
be  manipulated  by  means  of  the  fact  of 
an  audience,  its  size,  and  status. 

Keeping  score  is  motivating.  Scores  can 
be  compared  with  one’s  own  previous  per- 
formance, others’  performances,  in  rela- 
tion to  time,  etc.  Applying  tension  to  the 
pupil  may  increase  his  motivation  by  mak- 
ing the  response  more  valuable.  Competi- 
tion between  children  increases  the  diffi- 
culty of  answering  the  question. 

Formalizing  a situation  is  a peculiarly 
motivating  device  seemingly  used  only  by 
teachers.  We  tell  the  child  outright  that 
we  want  him  to  be  motivated,  and  he  is. 
We  tell  him  to  do  his  best,  and  he  does. 
It  does  not  always  work,  but  sometimes 
picks  things  up  when  necessary. 

Properties  are  another  medium  for  con- 
trolling question  difficulty.  Peculiarly,  they 
are  effective  even  when  they  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  the  question.  Notice  some  work- 
books: the  cover  may  be  illustrated  with 
rockets  and  jets,  even  though  the  words 
rocket  or  jet  do  not  appear  in  the  book. 

'The  kind  of  answer  you  require  bears 
relation  to  the  question  difficulty  also. 
'The  pupil  is  more  likely  to  give  an  an- 
swer when  he  is  free  to  give  his  ov;n  non- 
specific answer.  When  the  required  answer 
is  highly  specific  it  is  more  difficult  in 
proportion  to  its  size. 
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When  the  answer  is  present  the  diffi- 
culty may  be  varied  by  pointing  to  the 
answer  to  make  it  easier,^  or  adding  ffis- 
tractors  to  make  it  more  difficult.  Pointing 
to  the  answer  is  the  easiest,  next  ^mes 
copying  the  answer.  More  difficult  is  the  ^ 
translation  from  one  simple  system  to  i 
another,  such  as  translating  from  written 
to  oral  or  vice  versa;  and  finally  is  the  re- 
organization of  parts  of  the  answer,  which 
includes  first  translation. 

This  paper  has  been  concerned  wiffi  a 
return  to  the  simple,  plain  motivations 
structured  from  element’s  intrinsic  to  the 
classroom,  and  has  argued  against  the 
magnificent  motivation  that  costs  the 
teacher  time  and  energy  while  netting  her 
relatively  little.  Skilled  manipulation  of 
the  child  and  the  classroom  situation  is 
not  expensive  and  nets  the  greatest  profit 
in  terms  of  motivating  learning. 
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A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Classroom  Organization 
for  Learners  and  Teachers 

Alvina  Treut  Burrows 
New  York  University 

Let  us  consider  class  organization  that 
provides  optimal  possibilities  for  chil- 
dren’s learning.  In  view  of  the  still  pep- 
pery conflicts  that  surround  this  topic,  it 
would  seem  that  I should  contrast  results 
of  the  research  that  has  gone  on  for  the 
last  twenty  to  thirty  years  on  various  plans 
of  org-’nization.  The  results  of  studies  of 
individualized  versus  homogeneous  basal 
reader  groups  fall  generally  into  three 
patterns:  (1)  no  statistically  significant 
difference  in  comprehension  and  word 
study  skills ; (2)  superiority  for  some  or 
most  of  the  basal  reader  groups,  and  (3) 
superiori*y  for  some  or  most  of  the  indi- 
vidualized classes. 

Obviously  something  is  wrong  in  re- 
search that  shows  such  contradictions. 
More  rigorous  controls,,  more  sensitive 
measuring  instruments  and  evaluative 
procedures,  both  formal  and  informal, 
more  carefully  matched  teachers  or  much 
larger  numbers  of  them  are  some  of  the 
improvements  that  need  to  be  made.  The 
many  variables  that  need  to  be  controlled 
are  admirably  stated  by  Sam  Duker  in 
Elementary  English  for  March  1966  (2). 

Until  such  studies  are  completed  and 
their  results  are  coordinated  and  inter- 
preted, we  must  answer  questions  of  or- 
ganization on  the  basis  of  principle.  It  is 
my  aim  to  take  this  approach  to  organi- 
zation—namely,  to  consider  purposes  of 
instruction  and  what  we  know  of  the  dy- 
namics of  group  and  individual  learning 
as  a means  of  deciding  upon  patterns  of 
organization. 

Goals  of  Instruction  are  Keys  to 
Organization 

No  organization  is  good— or  bad  either 
—in  and  of  itself.  Organization  or  pro- 
graming must  serve  particular  goals.  One 


thing  automated  teaching  devices  make 
clear  is  that  a program  is  only  as  good  as 
its  exercises  are  appropriate  to  particular 
aims.  I propose  that  goals  must  always  be 
concerned  with  human  changes.  In  our 
present  consideration,  they  are  concerned 
with  children  and  their  roles  in  learning 
to  read. 

For  me  the  first  and  more  important 
goal  of  instruction  is  to  infea  children 
with  love  of  reading.  If  we  fail  in  this, 
our  whole  effort  is  pointless.  All  other 
goals  seem  to  grow  out  of  or  to  strengthen 
this  commitment.  To  achieve  this  end,  we 
must  help  children  apply  their  skills  of 
comprehending  the  oral  language  to  the 
comprehension  of  what  they  read.  We 
must  help  children  encompass  some  effi- 
cient skills  of  deciphering  the  primed 
code  and  to  take  pride  in  their  growing 
independence.  Further,  we  must  foster  in 
our  pupils  a gradual  refinement  of  literary 
taste.  We  must  foster  their  use  of  reading 
to  solve  life  problems,  utilitarian  prob- 
lems, aesthetic  problems,  ethical  prob- 
lems. We  must  work  toward  these  goals 
in  ways  that  enhance  children’s  images  of 
themselves  and  that  quicken  their  sens':  of 
being  rela.jd  significantly  t»  the  main 
streams  of  life. 

Some  Goals  Demand  Interaction 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  organiza- 
tional practices  used  by  superior  primary 
teachers— practices  that  free  them  and 
their  pupils  for  individual  action  and  in- 
teraction. First,  these  teachers  plan  room 
arrangements  so  that  children  can  carry 
out  direaed  activities  and  self-initiated 
ones  with  maximum  independence.  They 
arrange  materials  on  low  shelves  and 
tables.  Individuals  and  committees  are 
selected,  or  eleaed,  to  help  keep  paper, 
paint,  phonograph,  records,  wood,  clay, 
and  other  materials  in  order.  ’These  teach- 
ers and  their  pupils  make  plans  for  the 
day  and  for  the  week.  And  this  is  not 
just  lip-service;  they  really  make  the  pro- 
gram fit  their  purposes.  They  set  up  cen- 
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ters  for  work— for  mathematical  materials 
to  be  tried  out,  for  science  interests  to  be 
explored,  for  dramatic  free  play  and 
planned  dramatics.  And  of  course  there 
must  be  a classroom  library  arid  plans  for 
running  it,  even  in  Nursery  and  Kinder- 
garten. 

In  a first  grade  class  this  Spring,  I ob- 
served the  first  meeting  following  a visit 
to  a chick  hatchery.  The  children’s  en- 
thusiasm could  be  seen  as  well  as  heard! 
The  teacher  recorded  some  of  the  com- 
ments on  the  chalkboard,  read  them  to 
the  class,  and  asked  for  some  sentences  to 
connect  the  comments  into  a running  re- 
port of  the  way  they  really  saw  things. 
Listening  to  the  whole  report  to  see  if  it 
told  the  main  things  about  the  journey 
occupied  everyone.  All  followed  along 
silently,  at  times  pausing  to  match  words 
heard  with  their  printed  symbols.  Many 
pupils  took  turns  reading  sentences  aloud. 

Immediately  after  this  reading,  more 
first-hand  experience  became  the  focus. 
The  teacher  showed  the  class  a small  in- 
cubator that  held  three  eggs.  All  the  chil- 
dren were  agog  over  the  notion  of  hatch- 
ing baby  chicks  right  there  in  their  own- 
room.  Plans  for  getting  it  started  and 
questions  about  how  long  it  would  take 
came  rapidly  from  children  who  lived 
near  chicken  farms  but  knew  little  about 
them.  The  questions  and  many  guesses 
about  their  answers  came  more  quickly 
than  the  teacher  could  write  them  down, 
but  some  were  recorded  for  future  check- 
ing. 

In  the  time  that  foil  ved,  some  chil- 
dren worked  individually  painting  pic- 
tures,—not  all  of  them  about  chickens, 
either.  Some  worked  on  puzzles,  some 
looked  at  and  read  picture  books.  One 
group  worked  with  the  teacher  on  word 
analysis  exercises  with  emphasis  upon 
clear  speaking,  much  needed  by  those  six 
children  and  to  some  extent  by  many 
others.  Three  individuals  read  doud  to 
the  teacher,  practicing  a story  they  were 

to  read  to  the  class  the  next  day. 

In  the  sample  just  sketched,  there  was 
an  amalgamation  of  content,  priosity, 
strengths,  and  weaknesses  guiding  peo- 
ple’s use  of  time  and  place.  This  is,  in 
fact,  what  organization  means.  The  goals, 
quite  obviously,  were  to  proceed  from 
children’s  interests  and  experience  to  oral 
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and  written  language,  to  further  con- 
fidence and  power  by  affirming  individu- 
als’ contributions,  and  to  set  next  steps 
by  fostering  curiosity.  A whole  class  en- 
terprise was  the  matrix  of  both  small 
group  and  individual  work  and  .was  in 
turn  strengthened  by  the  achievement  of 
individual  and  class  goals.  Interaction  was 
of  the  essence. 

Some  Goals  Necessitate  Individual 
Teaching 

Let  us  now  look  at  a quite  different 
kind  of  instruction.  Suppose  an  obvious 
need  is  to  help  some  fourth  graders  with 
the  subtle  skill  of  phrasing  silent  reading 
so  that  it  makes  sense.  Children  with  such 
needs  tend  to  read  word-by-word,  to  pro- 
nounce words  accurately  but  not  to  render 
meaning  to  such  a passage  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sam  kuer  that  the  big  black  dog  was  run- 
ning '^er  him,  but  he  was  too  scared  to 
look.  He  knew  that  in  a minute  the  dog 
would  jump  on  him  and  knock  him  down. 

He  had  been  bitten  by  a dog  before. 

Read  in  a monotone,  this  tension-filled 

passage  conveys  nothing.  Indeed,  with- 
out speech  melody  "heard  silently’’  few 
American  English  sentences  convey  any- 
thing. Read  in  meaningful  phrases,  with 
contours  of  pitch  and  timing,  a fright- 
ening situation  takes  shape. 

When  children  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other have  learned  nor  to  hear  what  they 
see  in  print,  it  seems  wise  to  begin  with 
the  pupil’s  intent  to  communicate  mean- 
ing from  his  own  words.  Have  him 
write— or  better  still,— have  him  dictate 
a message,  a story,  or  a report  with  which 
he  hopes  to  catch  class  response  and  have 
him  read  his  own  content  to  a receptive 
audience.  He  will,  of  course,  have  to 
read  it  first  to  his  teacher.  Perhaps  he  will 
ractice  it  several  times.  After  several 
ictation  and  writing  experiences,  have 
him  choose  an  article  or  story  which  in- 
terests him  mightily,  practice  it  with  the 
teacher  and  with  another  pupil  before 
trying  to  project  it  to  a group  or  whole 
class.  Reading  with  intent  to  communi- 
cate content  that  one  knows  and  cares 
about  in  this  way  is  vital.  Hearing  the 
melody  of  words  on  a printed  page  is 
a skill  that  improves  comprehension;  in- 
deed, it  is  comprehension  of  a strategic 
sort.  It  strengthens  both  the  bonds  of  com- 
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munication  and  the  ego  of  the  learner. 

When  some  degree  of  skill  and  self 
confidence  are  established,  group  exercises 
may  be  even  more  helpful.  Different  in- 
dividuals may  read  aloud  the  same  pass- 
age to  make  it  mean  different  things.  At 
times  the  teacher  will  need  10  demon- 
strate to  a group  how  a passage  should 
sound  and  ±en  have  pupils  try  to  match 
their  oral  reading  to  hers,  sometimes 
chorally,  sometimes  singly. 

I have  tried  to  show  that  choice  of  in- 
dividual or  group  instruction  is  a means 
to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself.  The  stim- 
ulus of  a group  in  opening  up  different 
responses  to  a controversy  can  be  truly 
dynamic.  That  solitary  reading— interaq- 
ing  with  an  author  without  the  interrup- 
tion of  others  — can  be  a meeting  of 
minds,  is  witnessed  in  many  biographies. 

Particular  skills  can  profit  at  times  by 
group  or  individual  instruqion,  depend- 
ing not  only  upon  the  skill  to  be  taught, 
but  equally  often  upon  the  state  of  the 
learner.  Is  he  easily  distraaed  by  others.^ 
Does  he  tend  to  imitate  more  confident 
pupils  ? Does  he  need  a good  bit  of  adult 
teacher  support?  If  so,  he-  may  profit 
more  from  five  minutes  of  teacher  time 
alone  several  times  a week  than  from 
working  with  a group  for  tweiity  minutes 
every  day. 

Changing  Views  of  Modern  Teachers 

This  is  not  time  or  place  for  a how- 
to-do-it  consideration  of  individual  read- 
ing plans  nor  of  group  reading  plans, 
whether  homogeneous  within  a class,  or 
across  lines  a la  Joplin.  A groundswell  of 
interest  in  individualization  is  evidenced 
in  the  continuing  array  of  articles  on 
this  subjea.  In  her  lead  article  in  The 
Reading  Teacher,  December  1957,  de- 
voted to  the  theme  "Classroom  Organi- 
zation: Different  Viewpoints,”  Nila  B. 
Smith  noted  that  the  earliest  teaching  of 
reading  was  always  tutorial  and  indi- 
vidual (3).  However,  the  apparent  order- 
liness of  prearranged  and  fairly  constant 
groupings  brings  real  comfort  to  some 
teachers.  The  apparent  casualness  of  many 
shifting  groups  is  entirely  congenial  to 
others.  I deplore  the  rigidity  and  the  at- 
titudes that  stem  from  the  former,  but 
I also  deplore  the  paucity  of  experience 
for  the  pupil  who  reads  alone  without 


human  interaction  in  a track  of  pre- 
arranged materials  judged  to  be  at  his 
"level”  and  appropriately  coded  for  him 
to  follow  "at  his  own  rate.”  Such  pro- 
graming can  become  isolation,  not  in- 
dividu^ization. 

In  spite  of  these  concerns,  I confess 
to  a guarded  optimism  that  our  profes- 
'■•on  is  progressing  in  the  direaion  of 
greater  flexibility  and  respea  for  pupils 
as  learners.  Blakely  and  McKay,  in  sur- 
veying the  praqices  of  113  teachers  in 
fifty  school  systems  in  Iowa,  reported  a 
wholesoftie  range  of  individual  practices 
to  supplement  a basal  reader  organization 
and  considerable  awareness  of  their  goals 
of  teaching  (1). 

If  this  greater  diversity  of  goals  and 
aaivities  can  be  grafted  upon  a basal 
reader  group  organization,  then  more 
fluid  grouping  based  upon  interests,  spe- 
cific needs,  friendship  patterns,  can  also 
be  achieved.  Next  steps  in  professional 
growth  on  a large  scale  may  well  move 
toward  relating  solitary  work  or  dynamic 
interaaion  to  specific  instruaional  goals 
and  to  children’s  needs  for  complement- 
ary, sustaining  human  relationships 
through  reading. 
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2.  Building  Lifefime  Reoding 
1^1  Habits  in  an  Individualized 
Reading  Program 

Alvina  Treut  Burrows 
New  York  University 

Lifetime  attitudes  and  values  are  the 
human  responses  I should  like  to  try 
to  build  rather  than  habits.  It  might  be 
wiser  to  expect  habits  to  change  with  the 
years.  Lifetimes  are  longer  now  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  who  can  say  how  we‘11 
need  to  change  them  by  the  year  2000? 
Perhaps  instead  of  going  to  a library,  m 
the  electronic  era  now  aborning,  we  shall 
press  a button  in  our  home  and  flash  book 
pages  upon  a screen  standing  on  our  desk 
widiin  comfortable  eye  range.  But  regard- 
less of  the  format  of  book,  screen,  or  page; 
regardless  of  whether  books  remain  on 
paper  or  become  a combination  of  film 
and  electric  impulses,  and  regardless  of 
the  size  and  shape  of  libraries  of  the 
future,  I trust  that  our  children  now  in 
school  will  retain  their  eagerness  to  en- 
large the  world  of  mind  and  heart  through  . 
the  writings  of  other  minds  and  hearts. 

Reading  Programs  in  the  Context  of 
Longevity 

Before  proposing  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  an  individually  oriented  program 
can  contribute  to  such  values,  let  us  look 
at  three  directives  toward  the  sequences 
and  the  climate  in  which  reading  values 
grow.  I submit  three  directives:  1.  Start 
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young.  2.  Expose  the  reader  to  families 
and  friends  who  love  reading.  3.  Look 
long  years  ahead. 

By  starting  young,  I do  not  mean  to  be- 
gin formal  reading  instruction  at  two  or 
four  or  even  necessarily  at  six.  It  has  never 
been  less  important  to  rush  an  early  attack 
upon  reading  than  it  is  today.  There  are 
more  non-reading  sources  of  learning  for 
young  and  old  in  the  year  1965  than  ever 
before  in  human  history.  Nor  does  any- 
thing in  our  technology  suggest  that  these 
sources  are  about  to  wither  on  the  vine — 
the  electronic  vine,  that  is — if  we  can 
judge  by  the  increase  of  inventions  in  the 
last  decade.  Pictures  in  books  and  maga- 
zines and  on  billboards;  pictures  on  tele- 
vision and  movie  screens,  both  indoors 
and  out;  pictures  on  newspapers,  on  dress 
fabrcs,  and  on  the  walls  of  buildings! 
The  world  of  graphic  symbols  has  bur- 
geoned beyond  the  most  extravagant  pre- 
dictions of  a century  ago.  In  addition  to 
pictures,  still  and  moving,  children  have 
more  toys  to  learn  from  than  ever  before. 
Some  of  them  are  bad,  but  some  of  them 
are  so  good  that  they  almost  force  children 
into  discovery  and  learning.  In  addition  to 
the  many  visual  stimuli,  are  all  the  media 
of  sound  transmission.  Indeed,  children 
are  often  so  surfeited  by  these  sources  of 
learning  that  they  tune  us  out  with 
devastating  skill. 

Some  of  the  best  examples  of  starting 
young  occur  in  nursery  schools  where  chil- 
dren live  a vigorous  program  of  first  hand 
experience  and  uses  of  language  for  the 
joys  of  self-expression  as  well  as  for  the 
satisfactions  of  utilitarian  communication. 
Here  are  the  raw  materials  and  the  proc- 
esses out  of  which  pupils  build  the  knowl- 
edge they  need  to  bring  order  into  their 
booming,  blooming  world.  Here  they 
forge  the  concepts  that  are  the  life-links 
of  reading.  When  three-  and  four-year- 
olds  play  out  the  daily  work  rhythms  of 
Farmer  Small,  along  with  planting  gar- 
dens (or  at  least  window  boxes);  when 
they  visit  a farm,  see  and  hear  a tractor, 
see  and  smell  the  cows  and  watch  the 
milking  done  either  by  hand  or  by  ma- 
chine, they  are  blending  reality  into  words 
spoken  and  heard,  words  seen  in  books, 
and  ideas  shown  in  pictures. 

The  second  directive  proposed  before 
to  expose  readers  to  others  who  read,  takes 
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us  into  the  sociology  of  persuasion  by  ex- 
ample. I need  not  remind  you  that  high 
achievers  in  reading  quite  generally  come 
from  reading  homes.  Since  we  seem  to 
learn  our  values  from  those  who  value  us, 
it  is  axiomatic  that  children  whose  parents 
love  them  and  who  also  love  books,  are 
likely  themselves  to  become  readers.  Sta- 
tistics bear  out  the  logic  of  this  observa- 
tion. 

When  a community  supports  its  librar- 
ies and  uses  them  widely,  a reading  cli- 
mate becomes  petvasive*  It  is  natural  to 
see  people  carrying  books,  going  in  and 
out  of  libraries  and  book  stores,  and  to 
hear  parents,  friends  and  neighbors  talk- 
ing about  books.  These  are  part  of  the  , 
accustomed  and  visible  signs  of  literacy. 
Where  these  activities  do  not  go  on,  both 
schools  and  children  are  at  a disadvantage. 
Exploration  is  sorely  needed  today  of  ways 
md  means  of  making  reading  important 
in  adult  affairs.  Today’s  emphasis  upon 
literacy  all  around  the  world  may  well 
open  up  opportunities  for  research  in  this 
essential  matter.  Many  a town  could  today 
be  lead  to  see  the  economic  importance  of 
libraries  and  reading  that  would  have 
scoffed  at  the  idea  some  years  ago..  From 
economic  values  to  humane  ones  is  a road 
often  traveled. 

My  third  directive,  to  look  ahead,  means 
to  look  to  the  years  that  are  no  longer 
assigned  to  old  age  but  to  "dynamic  ma- 
turity.” 'The  term  has  already  been  popu- 
larized as  a movement,  an  organization, 
and  as  a magazine  title.  The  name  holds 
importance  for  anyone  alert  to  the  role  of 
reading  for  new  life  designs.  How  much 
of  social  interaction  do  octogenarians  want 
tied  into  their  reading?  What  changes 
should  the  older  reader  expect  in  himself 
df  a reader?  Whatever  the  dianges  may  be, 
flexibility  as  to  purpose  and  content  seems 
certainly  to  be  related  to  age  as  well  as  to 
youth.  With  the  ever  extending  life  span, 
it  behooves  us  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  , 
about  beginning  and  sustaining  the  indi-  ! 
vidual  as  a reading  person  from  his  first  { 
efforts  with  print  throughout  life. 

How  Individualized  Programs  Facilitate 
Lifetime  Reading 

Where  does  an  individualized  program 
of  instruction  fit  into  this  lifelong  se- 1 
quence?  What  are  its  unique  potentials  in 
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contributing  to  the  lifetime  of  a person 
who  increases  the  maturity  of  his  reading 
as  he  increases  in  age? 

By  making  learners’  choices  and  deci- 
sions central  in  the  instructional  program 
we  are  increasing  the  potential  for  lifelong 
reading,  for  reading  is  inescapably  con- 
cerned with  making  choices.  One  must 
choose  what  one  reads,  what  to  pursue 
during  the  process,  and  afterwards,  what 
use  to  make  of  it.  Whether  one  needs 
mere  literal  information,  whether  one 
wants  to  weigh  accuracy  or  values  inherent 
in  what  one  has  studied;  or  whether  one 
feels  compelled  to  make  a creative  re- 
sponse of  some  kind,  the  choices  are  the 
readers’.  Or  th^  should  be!  Often  deci- 
sions are  so  rapid  as  to  seem  intuitive.  At 
times,  selection  of  response  is  more  de- 
liberate. In  any  case,,  i „ding  to  be  profita- 
ble must  engage  the  individual  in  making 
decisions, 

I propose  that  an  individualized  pro- 
gram has  a better  chance  to  further  the 
making  of  decisions  than  does  any  other 
organization.  I do  not  stake  an  exclusive 
or  a monolithic  claim  here,  but  I do  pro- 
pose that  any  organization  that  doe.<;  not 
consciously  provide  for  a broad  range  of 
decision-making  by  the  learners,  thwarts 
the  actual  process  of  getting  meaning  from 
the  printed  page.  Qioices  involve  selection 
of  content,  rate  of  work,  purposes  in  read- 
ing, and  overt  or  covert  responses.  In  a 
well  individualized  plan,  the  reader  most 
often  works  in  a solitary  fashion.  Some- 
times he  elects  to  read  with  a group.  Occa- 
sionally he  is  assigned  to  work  with  others 
on  a specific  common  need,  but  he  helps 
to  decide  when  and  if  the  goal  has  been 
reached.  And  even  in  a directed  study 
group,  the  individual  can  and  should  find 
his  own  purposes,  1 . mg  them  to  con- 
sciousness, judge  his  own  success,  and  the 
value  or  appropriateness  of  his  processes. 
But  the  novice  spends  most  of  the  availa- 
ble time  in  reading  by  himself  and  for 
himself,  even  if  the  goals  are  as  social  as 
finding  a good  story  for  the  class  to  drama- 
tize. If  reading  is  to  be  a lifelong  affair, 
such  personal  identification  with  the  proc- 
esses— through  making  and  testing  choices 
time  and  time  again — is  of  the  essence. 

Specifically,  the  satisfaction  of  making 
choices  contributes  dynamically  to  the 
reader’s  self-image  rather  than  threatening 


that  image.  Selection,  we  are  told,  is  never 
accidental.  Given  some  range  of  content 
to  choose  from,  what  a child  chooses  is  on 
purpose.  Compensating  for  deficit,  extend- 
ing oneself  or  consolidating  gains,  explor- 
ing human  relations,  seeking  new  knowl- 
edge, escaping  pressures,  enjoying  adven- 
ture or  excitement;  in  any  case  the  values 
are  personal.  Reading  that  helps  an  indi- 
vidual build  himself  in  positive  ways 
rather  than  lessening  himself  in  his  own 
eyes  has  a good  chance  of  survival  in  his 
life  design. 

One  of  the  specifics  through  which 
this  process  operates  is  through  identifica- 
tion with  characters  met  in  print.  'The  girl 
who  reads  and  becomes  one  with  the 
heroine  of  The  Island  of  the  Blue  Dol- 
phin, or  with  Wanda  of  The  One  Hun- 
dred Dresses  takes  something  of  their 
strength  into  her  own  fibre.  The  boy  who 
helps  Little  Toot  withstand  the  buffeting 
of  wind  and  tide  to  get  the  liner  off  the 
rocks  is  never  quite  so  fearful  again.  He 
has  stood  a test;  he  has  proved  himself 
adequate.  Children  reach  out  for  such 
opportunities  at  home  and  at  school  and 
inevitably  in  books.  We  need  to  know 
infinitely  more  about  this  complicated 
process  of  identification  as  a literary  com- 
prehension skill.  Without  it  there  is  little 
appreciation,  if  any.  How  it  works  pre- 
cisely, eludes  us.  But  the  opportunities  for 
identification  rest  in  no  small  measure 
upon  choke  of  what  is  read  as  well  as  how 
to  respond, -Contribution  to  one’s  image 
of  one’s  self,  to  the  pursuit  of  lifetime 
reading  are  inextricably  intermeshed. 

In  answering  the  two  questions  as  to 
how  an  individualized  program  of  instruc- 
tion fits  into  lifetime  sequences  of  reading, 
and  of  what  its  unique  contributions  are, 
the  values  of  personal  choice,  of  exposure 
to  almost  infinite  variety  of  content  and 
style  loom  large.  But  above  all,  in  my 
judgment  at  this  moment,  is  the  impor- 
tance of  identification.  Little  understood 
as  it  is  psychologically,  the  poets  have 
committed  themseleves  to  it  long  ago.  One 
of  the  recent  assertions  of  this  route  to 
understanding  is  to  be  found  in  Paul 
Engle’s  sonnet  about  his  daughter.  "She 
became  these  books,’’  the  poet-father  says 
of  his  child.^  We,  too,  have  been  made  by 

ipaul  EMle,  American  Child.  New  York:  The  Dial 
Press,  1956. 
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the  books  we  have  read.  As  teachers,  may  selves  and  to  help  youtli  to  find  joy  in 

we  continue  to  make  and  to  re-make  our-  their  own  building. 
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SEQUENCE  II  NEW  TYPES  OF 
CLASSROOM  ORGANIZATION 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Three  Kinds  of  Grouping 
in  the  Some  Classroom 

CuFFORD  L.  Bush 

Today's  mass  education  requires  group- 
ing of  learners  for  instruction;  it  is  a 
means  to  facilitate  learning  rather  than  an 
end  in  itself.  Grouping  can  be  justified  by 
turning  to  psychological  theory — the  com- 
plex skills  of  reading  consist  of  a large 
number  of  separate  learnings,  responses 
to  different  stimuli  brought  one-by-one 
to  the  foreground  of  attention  however 
brief  the  occasion  may  be.^  Good  teachmg 
provides  the  opportunity  for  each  individ- 
ual learner  to  experience  the  desired  re- 
sponse. It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  cri- 
teria for  grouping  are  numerous  and  con- 
stantly changing.  Examples  of  such  cri- 
teria are  motivation,  innate  learning 
capacity,  speed  of  learning,  progress  in 
listening  and  writing.  Methods  become 
(1)  changes  in  spatial  arrangements,  (2) 
topical  organization  or  learning  tasks  re- 
ferred to  as  curriculum,  (3)  varying  ma- 
terials of  instruction,  (4)  temporal,  or 
the  planning  of  the  day’s  program,  and 
(5)  changes  in  methodology  of  instruc- 
tion. 

We,  as  adults,  like  to  read,  sometimes 
for  recreation,  sometimes  for  information. 
When  did  you  first  realize  you  like  to  do 
research-tjme  reading.^  Your  enjoyment 
undoubtedly  stems  from  experiences  you 
had  in  your  formal  schooling.  Let’s  exam- 
ine three  types  of  groupings  which  help 
to  realize  this  goal. 

Type  One — ^Total  Class 

Some  objectives  of  the  reading  program 
can  be  effectively  obtained  by  class  partici- 
pation as  a imit.  The  teacher  reads  a story, 

National  Society  for  the  Study  Education. 
Theories  of  Learning  and  Sixty-Third  Yearbook, 
Part  I,  Chicago,  Illinois;  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1964,  p,  348. 


poem,  or  play  to  the  class  with  enthusiasm 
primarily  for  pleasure,  although  it  may 
occasionally  serve  another  pumose  such  as 
the  introduction  of  a unit  of  study.  The 
teacher  gives  a demonstration  to  build  a 
common  experience  on  which  to  base  fur- 
ther learning  experiences  or  create  a new 
concept.  The  teacher  conducts  a directed 
reading  period  in  order  to  create  a pur- 
pose for  reading.  A test  is  administered 
to  derive  a specific  grouping  as  a next 
step.  A student  reads  to  the  class  a selec- 
tion he  especially  likes  or  one  he  has 
written  himself.  A fun  story  should  be  a 
regular  part  of  the  class’s  reading  pro- 
gram. These  are  limited  examples  of  total- 
class  procedures. 

Type  Two — ^Instruaions  in 
S^dfic  Skills 

This  grouping  is  artificially  imposed  by 
the  teacher  to  help  pupils  with  common 
learning  needs,  preferaoly  developmental 
rather  than  remedial  in  nature.  It  should 
be  a constantly  changing  structure  as  needs 
arise,  not  a permanent  "Robins  and  Blue- 
birds’’ fixture.  Alice  Keliher  has  stated: 
"I  call  this  Grouping-by-People.’’2  A 
group  of  four  children  needs  help  in  a 
specific  vocabulaty  approach.  Five  need 
some  experience  in  adapting  their  rate  of 
reading  to  the  material  and  purpose.  Ten 
need  experience  in  using  source  materials 
for  location  of  information.  Three  need 
practice  in  getting  the  main  idea  from  a 
paragraph.  A major  criterion  for  division 
into  groups  is  the  need  of  certain  young- 
sters for  simple,  concrete  experiences  ver- 
sus the  needs  of  others  to  progress  more 
rapidly  to  abstract,  complex  experiences 
calling  for  originality  and  creative  efforts. 
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When  the  learner  is  ready  to  progre: 
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at  his  own  rate  the  teacher  and  he  insti- 
tute his  own  tailor-made  program  accom- 
panied by  frequent  evaluation.  The  learn- 
er is  encouraged  to  follow  his  interests, 
develop  new  interests,  engage  in  work- 
study  reading,  and  extend  his  own  poten- 
tialities. Since  this  is  an  informal  proce- 
dure the  teacher  goes  to  the  learner  in- 
stead of  his  reporting  to  the  teacher.  Self 
evaluation  is  an  important  part  of  this 
process  with  guidelines  established  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  teacher.  The  learner 
keeps  his  own  records  and  seeks  help  as 
he  needs  it.  This  assumes  that  the  teacher 
is  aware  of  his  progress,  is  guiding  him 
in  his  choices  so  that  teacher  and  pupil 
are  closer  together  rather  thai  the  pupil 
leading  the  teacher.  It  seems  trite  to  men- 
tion that  a wealth  of  materials  and  a 
skillful,  knowledgeable  teacher  are  pre- 
requisite to  success  with  the  individ?jtali2ed 
reading  process. 

Summary 

Good  teachers  begin  the  year  by  sched- 
uling the  first  two  types  of  grouping  and 
gradually  move  into  the  third.  Soon  an 
overlapping,  flexible  grouping  including 
all  three  permeates  the  reading  program. 
An  autoaatic  teacher  cannot  succeed  in 
such  a program;  there  must  be  the  highest 
‘Xdegree  of  human  relations  including 
\ warmth,  freedom,  friendliness,  and  coop- 
'eration  so  that  self-discipline  and  respon- 
sibility are  a part  of  the  learner’s  behavior. 

Publishers  are  cooperating  with  a va- 
riety of  materials  such  as  basal  readers, 
classmate  editions,  readiness  readers,  par- 
allel readers,  trade  books,  and  children’s 
newspapers.  There  are  many  skill-building 
sources:  Reade/s  Digest,  SRA  Reading 
Laboratories,  programed  materials,  and 
children’s  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries. 

Teachers  must  know  and  demand  good 
reading  materials.  This  can  be  done  only 
if  we  frequently  consult  our  educational 
journal  book  reviews,  published  fists  by 
our  own  IRA,  The  National  Council  of 
the  Teachers  of  English,  The  American 
Library  Association,  The  Association  for 
Childhood  Education,  The  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  and  the  latest 
books  on  children’s  literature.  We  should 
also  plan  some  time  in  our  busy  schedules 
for  the  preparation  of  teacher  and  pupil- 
made  materials;  we  might  use  newspaper 


articles,  riddles,  anecdotes,  pictures,  teach- 
er-pupil messages,  and  children’s  stories 
done  on  a primer  typewriter  and  placed 
in  an  attractive  pupil-made  cover. 

The  foregoing  represents  a plea  to  re- 
Y move  the  learner  from  his  passive  role  in 
I the  classroom  and  bring  the  teacher  and 
J pupil  to  an  active  cooperative  learning 
’^Behavior.  We  may  thus  come  closer  to 
'challenging  every  pupil. 


The  ladlvldualized  Edg.  Pgn. 8 A guide  to  CXassroon 
Teachers:  BA  Goof,  Proc.  , Vol.  U,  Part  3,  1966. 
^jmaa  C.  Hunt  Jr,  (Ed,), 
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7.  Evaluation  for  Pupil  Effeaiveness 


^^oday’s  children  arc  confronted  with  problems  vastly  aifferent  from 

those  faced  by  the  youngsters  of  former  years,  when  there  were  no 
school  lunch  programs,  no  school  buses,  school  libraries,  inexpensive 
paperback  books,  and  automated  work-saving  devices.  Today  children 
grow  up  with  fewer  chores  to  do;  fewer  miles  to  walk;  many  more  books, 
magazines,  television,  movies,  and  other  forms  of  recreation  to  enjoy ; but 
“nothing  to  do”  in  the  way  of  choices  for  worthy  use  of  leisure  time.  To 
a casual  observer,  it  would  appear  that  these  conditions  should  provide 
more  time  for  personal  reading  and  stimulate  a greater  desire  to  read. 
Such  may  be  the  case  for  some  children;  but  for  most  children,  the 
contrary  appears  to  be  true.  Therefore,  the  aim  of  the  Individualized 
Reading  Program  <IRP)  is  to  develop  in  children  a love  foL-Xcading 
books  rather  than  to  just  “train”  children  to  know  how  to  say  the  words. 

It  is  hoped  that  reading  will  become  an  integral  part  of  every  child’s 
life.  The  old  adage  that  learning  to  read  takes  pl^ce  in  the  first  grade,  or 
in  the  first  and  second,  or  in  the  first  three  grades  is  dramatic  oversim- 
plification. In  the  first  grade  children  can  conscientiously  begin  a lifetime 
process  of  reading  that  we  hope  will  give  increasing  pleasure  and 
intellectual  fulfillment.  Children  can  use  the  first  grade  reading  program 
as  a springboard  for  growth  and  enjoyment  so  that  they  will  continually 
develop  reading  as  an  integral  part  of  their  way  of  life. 

To  teach  reading  with  focus  requires  careful  scrutiny  of  how  the  child 
matures  withm  the  total  reading  program.  Consequently,  evaluation  can^ 
be  defined  in  many  ways.  But  the  single  most  important  definition  of 
evaluation  in  the  IRP  is  the  procedure  followed  to  help  children  recognize 
their  own  capabilities  and/or  limitations  within  the  reading  process;  and 
to  improve  upon  any  limitations  in  a positive,  enthusiastic  way.  In 
”Sence,  it  is  the  yardstick  we  use'  to  produce  readers  rather  than  children 
“who  know  how  to  read.” 
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The  Objective  Versus  Subjective  Issue 

Every  reading  program  is  concerned  with  children’s  progress  in 
reading.  While  teachers  of  the  IRP  can  effectively  rely  upon  subjective 
judgment  to  determine  how  children  are  growing  in  the  program,  they 
also  must  be  concerned  about  judgments  based  upon  objectively  derived 
evidence  to  support  the  rate  of  growth  made  in  reading  by  their  children. 

Some  areas  of  reading  which  can  be  measured  objectively  are  vocab- 
ulary development,  comprehension,  rate  of  silent  reading,  oral  reading, 
and  study  skills.  To  assess  these  areas,  both  formal  and  informal  tests  can 
be  used.  These  tests  may  come  from  standardized  tests,  tests  developed 
from  various  classroom  materials,  vocabulary  tests,  teacher  made  oral 
reading  tests,  or  formal  and  informal  study  skills  tests. 

While  teachers  may  test  these  more  “concrete”  areas  of  reading  growth, 
caution  must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  the  results.  The  limitations  of 
aU  testing  instruments  are  such  that  they  can  never  fully  measure  certain 
parts  of  the  IRP.  Tests  do  not  measure  accurately  such  important  factors 
as  a youngster’s  ability  to: 

1]  reveal  values  he  has  found  to  be  most  worthwhile  in  books; 

2]  maintain  personal  interest  in  a suigle  selection  or  book; 

3]  consistently  select  books  which  meet  his  specific  personal  needs; 

4]  indicate  his  knowledge  and  application  of  word  recognition  skills; 

5]  utilize  follow-up  procedures  for  reference  work; 

6]  review  the  material  he  has  read  by  emphasizing  cause-effect  rela- 
tionships and  logical  order  of  development;  or 

7]  contin.ue  to  build  vocabulary. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  measure  known  factors  in  individualized  reading, 
think  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  assess  the  intangible  factors.  Less 
evident  accomplishments  commonly  recognized  by  the  alert  teacher  using 
IRP  aic  the: 

1]  development  of  a positive  attitude  in  reading; 

2]  fostering  interest  in  reading; 

3]  development  of  new  areas  of  interest; 

4]  realization  that  reading  is  the  heart  of  the  curriculum; 

5]  selectivity  of  taste,  discrimination  and  judgment; 

6]  ability  to  discuss  what  has  been  read; 

7]  free  readmg  outside  the  classroom; 

8]  new  thinking  patterns; 
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9]  greater  sense  of  personal  respcDsibility;  and 
10]  self-pride. 

••  The  intangibles  as  reviewed  above  cannot  be  measured  objectively. 
These  increments  of  growth  can  only  be  observed  and  then  evaluated  in 
terms  of  interest,  reaction,  and  application  with  reading.  But  teachers 
must  evaluate  these  less  tangibh  accomplishments  through: 

1]  the  kinds  of  books  chosen  by  each  child  over  a period  of  time; 

2]  records  based  on  observation  and  on  individual  conferences; 

3]  creative  writing  which  has  been  stimulated  by  reading; 

...  4]  oral  and  written  reports; 

5]  evidence  of  creative  productivity  resulting  from  reading,  such  as 
>.  painting,  drawing,  puppetry,  diorama,  experiments,  and  home- 
. . made  projects; 

. 6]  use  of  vocabulary; 

7]  sense  of  humor,  both  subtle  and  general; 

8]  use  of  aU  reference  materials  for  research  topics  of  interest; 

9]  activities  out  of  school  which  may  have  resulted  from  reading; 

10]  reaction  to  reading  and  reporting  made  by  others,  including  the 
teacher. 

When  teachers  understand  the  values  of  appraising  the  unmeasurables 
as  well  as  the  perceptible  growths,  it  is  evident  that  they  understand  the 
ba^c  purposes  of  the  IRP.  Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  building  lasting 
values  along  with  fostering  the  acquisition  of  reading  skiUs.  It  is  in  the 
area  of  values  that  the  IRP  displays  its  greatest  assets.  Values  themselves 
cannot  always  be  clearly  assessed.  However,  attitudes,  feelings  and 
interests  arc  important  categories  of  hiiman  behavior  and  consequendv 
must  be.  considered. 

Evaluation  Through  SelfrSelection 

One  method  of  evaluation  which  is  partly  objective  is  counting  the 
number  of  books  read  by  the  children.  Certainly  this  one  measure  cannot 
be  used  as  a single  criterion  for  determining  the  degree  of  success  in 
reading  because  the  number  of  books  read  cannot  tell  the  complete  story. 
The  number  of  books  read  is  necessary  information,  but  the  quality  of 

books  read  is  a greater  indication  of  success. 

The  purpose  of  self-selection  is  to  provide  the  child  witli  die  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  right  to  the  seeking-behavior  pattern  (i).  This 
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allows  children  to  choose  their  own  materials,  and  it  provides  them  with 
diversity  in  reading.  It  is  not  unusual  for  children  to  become  interested 
in  one  particular  subject — such  as  dogs,  horses,  hot  rods,  sports,  or  science 
— and  then  express  this  interest  by  reading  only  in  this  topic  area. 
Teachers  in  the  IRP  are  supposed  to  guide  youngsters  from  one  reading 
interest  to  several.  A measure  of  effectiveness  in  this  guidance  activity  is 
revealed  by  the  varied  interests  children  display  in  books  selected  for 
reading.  Recording  books  by  categories  is  basically  an  individual  matter 
and  should  be  assessed  on  an  individual  basis. 

A very  important  area  of  evaluation  deals  with  attitudes.  In  most  cases 
attitudes  can  be  measured  by  an  informal  means;  however,  questionnaires 
have  been  prepared  which  measure  the  attitudes  of  children,  the  attitudes 
of  parents,  and  even  the  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  the  classroom 
reading  program  (2). 

Attitudes  of  children  toward  the  classroom  program  and  toward 
reading  books  are  measurable.  Attitude  inventories  consisting  of  questions 
requiring  choices  about  some  aspect  of  reading  are  not  difficult  to 
develop.  Sperber  (S)  has  developed  this  type  of  reading  attitude  inven- 
tory which  could  be  used  as  a guide  for  teachers  in  developing  a reading 
attitude  inventory  in  their  own  classes. 

Obviously,  many  intangible  factors  which  indicate  success  of  the  IRP 
cannot  be  measured.  Parkin  (4'y  states,  “Then  there  are  certain  gains 
she  [the  teacher]  cannot  help  observing:  freedom  of  choice  and  the  joy 
that  accompanies  it;  release  from  the  tethering  pull  of  the  group;  release 
from  the  stigma  of  the  group  label;  a relaxed  attitude  toward  reading; 
the  pleasure  of  making  reading  a live  dynamic  activity;  more  time  for 
reading  for  the  purposes  that  reading  can  serve;  a change  of  emphasis 
from,  competition  with  one  group  to  competition  with  one’s  self.” 

The  Evaluation  Derived  from  Teacher-Pupil  Conferences 

Since  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  work  with  individuals,  it  is  essential 
to  record  important  data  referring  to  the  way  children  are  reading.  Keen 
observation  by  the  teacher  is  vital.  Muck  of  this  observation  can  be 
accomplished  through  group  activities  and  class  participation.  Individual 
conferences  become  necessary  because  it  is  not  likely  that  truly  accurate 
notes  can  always  be  made  during  group  activities. 

A primary  function  of  the  teacher  during  the  conference  is  to  assess 
the  needs  cf  each  youngster.  Veatch  (5)  says  it  so  well  in  her  latest  book. 
“The  individual  conference  is  the  peak,  the  apex,  the  climax,  the  high 
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point  of  the  instructional  reading  program.  Everj'tliing  that  comes  before 
leads  to  it.  Everything  that  comes  after  .should  be  determined  by  what 
happens  in  it.” 

The  conference  may  well  be  referred  to  as  the  heart  of  tlie  evaluation 
process  in  the  IRP.  Notes  made  from  the  conference  serve  not  only  as  a 
reminder  of  what  the  child  needs  and  is  doing  but  also  as  a record  for  the 
teacher.  Typical  items  recorded  should  include  the  app.roximate  reading 
level  of  the  child,  an  estimate  of  his  reading  potential,  his  interests,  and 
specific  needs  for  .special  help  with  skills  development. 

The  Keeping  of  Records 

All  teachers  should  devise  their  own  way  of  keeping  records,  a system 
which  is  “comfortable”  and  “purposeful”  for  her.  Record  keeping  need 
not  be  a burdensome  chore;  it  is  a personalized  system  of  evaluation 
whereby  the  teacher  always  knows  v/hat  is  happening  to  each  child. 

In  many  cases,  the  children  and  the  teacher  may  keep  records  together. 
Children  always  find  record  keeping  a challenge;  for  them  it  is  a way  to 
make  accomplishment  evident.  In  the  lower  grades,  teachers  can  prepare 
simple  forms  for  the  children  to  record  their  reading  progress.  This  can 
be  done  easily  with  three  by  five  note  cards,  a loose-leaf  notebook,  or 
otlier  form  of  chart. 

Children  themselves  can  be  as  resourceful  as  the  teacher  in  keeping 
their  own  records.  It  need  not  be  a burdensome  chore  for  the  child,  but 
merely  a simple  way  of  keeping  visible  his  personal  accomplishments  and 
needs.  Creative,  attractive,  enjoyable  ways  can  be  devised  readily  to  as.sist 
children  with  record  keeping. 

Summary 

t— Inherent  in  evaluation  in  the  IRP  is  assessing  the  development  of 
■purposeful  reading.  Children  need  guidance  in  discovering  the  values 
inherent  in  purposeful  readjng.  While  many  values  can  be  cited,  IRP  is 
most  involved  with  the  value  of  pleasure  cliildren  find  in  reading  activity. 
There  is  no  denying  that  pleasurable  and  purposeful  reading  is  dependent 
upon  the  mastery  of  recognition  and  comprehension  skills.  However, 
many  children  attain  satisfaction  in  reading  but  never  pursue  reading 
independently.  These  children  know  how  to  read  but  cannot  be  classified 
as  “readers.”  Nevertheless,  many  children  do  find  that  reading  awakens 
their  senses,  stirs  tlieir  imaginations,  and  arouses  their  emotions.  These 
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children  not  only  know  how  to  read,  they  are  true  readers  as  well  and 
will  continue  to  pursue  reading  throughout  life. 
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8.  Evaluation  tor  Program  Effectiveness 


focus  for  converging  forces  in  individualized  reading  is  the 
classroom.  It  is  here  that  the  demands  of  children,  society’s  changing 
phUosophies,  the  findings  of  experimental  research,  and  the  best  from 
teaching  experience  are  utilized  and  realized.  It  is  here  that  life  is  real 
and  earnest  for  both  the  teacher  and  children.  The  ideas,  ideals,  and 
proposals  so  often  written  on  paper  must  be  impressed  upon  living  tissue. 
Responsibility  is  no  longer  an  abstraction  but  a living  reality.  Never  will  i 
“keeping  school,”  ^‘keeping  in  sequence,”  and  “keeping  tlie  teaching  of 
reading  focused  on  test  scores  in  a prescribed  fashion”  be  considered  an 
adequate  criterion  for  teaching  reading. 

Tnily  the  major  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  bring  about  the 
maximum  degree  of  reading  achiev'ement  in  each  student.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  teacher  is  concerned  with  the 
important  question,  “Has  the  desired  amount  o^  reading  achievement 

been  realized?”  . . I 

Although  evaluation  in  reading  is  generally  thought  of  in  conjunctiofi 

with  tests  and  examinations,  it  is  also  present  in  every  attempt  by  the\ 
teacher  to  ascertain  how  well  learning  to  read  has  been  realized.  Withi^F 
the  reading  program,  innumerable  occasions  arise  to  offer  opportunities 
to  judge  and  determine  progress  quite  accurately.  The  key  to  all  evalua-  / 
tion  for  botli  teacher  and  pupil  is  rcspongiiieness;  and  any  form  ofj 
response,  be  it  oral  reading,  silent  reading,  quality  of  comprehension, 
reporting,  vocabulary  development,  word  attack,  word  manipulation,  or 
selection  of  materials,  may  help  to  determine  achievement  in  a definite 
though  somewhat  limited  way.  Answering  questions,  discussing  reading 
during  teacher-pupil  conferences  and  during  directed  reading,  or  in 
rriyriad  other  re.sponse-making  siuiations,  pupils  expose  their  levels  of 
understanding  in  reading.  If  a teacher  is  alert  and  attuned  to  these 
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responses  he  soon  discovers  children’s  various  needs  and  is,  in  all  truth, 
determining  progress  or  measuring  results. 

So,  do  you  want  to  know  how  to  conduct  evaluation  procedures  in  your 
individualized  reading  program?  Do  you  want  everything  listed?  If  such 
were  done,  there  would  be  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  specific 
activities.  Should  anyone  attempt  to  labor  along  that  line,  even  if  he  did 
list  every  item,  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  measure  these  numerous  and 

specific  particulars.  Consequently,  evaluation  will  be  discussed  imder 
eight  principles. 

As  a preliminary  step  it  becomes  necessary  to  classify  these  principles 
for  evaluative  purposes.  Evaluation  in  terms  of  these  principles  becomes 
a direct  teacher  activity  but  only  indirectly  an  activity  by  children. 
Progre^  is  revealed  through  their  responses  as  observed  by  the  teacher 

So  significant  is  teacher  responsibility  for  evaluation  in  the  IRP  that  it 
is  set  apart.  A teacher  needs  a constant  reminder  that  evaluation  is  a 
major  responsibility.  The  teacher  must  set  the  ground  rules,  ground  rules 
withm  the  framework  that  All  Objectives  Should  be  Most  Worthwhile'. 

Following  the  determination  of  objectives  for  IR,  the  teacher  must 
necessarily  consider  oth.er  teaching  responsibifities.  Objectives  jotted  down 
on  paper  or  resting  witim  the  teachers  mind  wiU  avail  Htde,  tliey  must 
be  tranriated  into  behavioral  changes  in  the  pupil’s  reading.  So  involved 
IS  learning  how  to  read  that  clear  thinking  about  how  one  actually  does 
learn  should  be  the  next  consideration  in  understanding  what  a teacher 
d^  for  evduation.  One  of  these  responsibilities  goes  directly  to  the  heart 
0 earning.  In  every  case,  the  child  grows  only  to  the  extent  that  he 
exerts  himself.  There  is  no  other  way.  Out  of  this  fact  emerges  another 
procedure:  Children  Learn  to  Read  Through  Self-Activity,  But  This 
Activity  Should  be  Psychologically  Sound. 

The  realization  that  all  persons,  children  included,  learn  through  their 
own  efforts  and  ffiat  this  activity  should  be  functional  indicates  that 
another  responsibility  of  the  teacher  is  to  determine  which  reading  I 

activities  need  to  be  emphasized  so  that  learning  to  read  will  be  psycho-  I 
logically  sound.  ' 

Suppose  that  children  are  asked  to  learn  to  recognize  a certain  number 
of  words.  These  words  may  be  introduced  oraUy  or  may  be  written  on 
the  board;  skiU  exercises  may  be  organized  in  order  to  help  the  youngsters 
effectively  recognize  these  words;  but  this  should  be  done  always  in 
conjunction  with  an  activity  or  material  which  the  youngster  feels  is  a 
part  of  his  own  work.  Children  then  recognize  the  words  more  easily  and 
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arc  able  to  place  them  in  proper  perspective  so  far  as  their  personal 
experiences  and  need  for  recognizing  the  words  are  concerned. 

Suppose  though,  .that  some  pupils  are  unable  to  realize  that  their 


to  memorize  the  words  but  were  unable  to  repeat  them  at  a later  time 
because  the  words  have  no  real  meaning  or  value  to  them  in  their 
personal  lives.  Certainly  it  was  not  a lack  of  self-activity  because,  no 
doubt,  excessive  effort  was  made  to  remember  the  names  of  these  words. 

The  soundness  of  the  activity  cannot  be  questioned  as  far  as  the 
teaching  objective  was  concerned.  Why,  then,  did  not  all  the  children 
know  enough  to  place  the  words  in  the  context  of  experience?  First, 
because  memorizing  words  for  the  sake  of  calling  them  off  has  its  limita- 
tions. It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  know  that  the  psychological  sound- 
ness of  an  activity  must  always  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  objective.  In  the  second  place,  the  children  did  not  realize  that 
they  were  to  learn  the  words  in  the  light  of  meaningful  context  by 
bringing  to  bear  their  own  personal  experiences.  Consequendy,  they  were 
unable  to  truly  learn  no  matter  how  much  they  tried  to  memorize  the 
words.  Word  recognition  is  not  the  same  as  naming  words.  So  it  appears 
evident  that  the  soundness  of.  the  activity  must  be  determined  by  the 
established  objective  to  be  attained,  self-activity  to  be  psychologically 
sound  should  be  in  fullest  agreement  with  the  type  or  types  of  learning 
involved  in  attaining  the  objectives. 

While  the  teaching  of  reading  dius  far  has  been  discussed  as  a progres- 
sion from  general  activity  to  psychological  application,  there  is  another 


(pupils;  therefore,  the  teacher  must  direct  pupils’  thought  and  effort  so 
: that  it  is  not  slighted.  Sometimes  a fragment  or  item  is  learned,  and  the 


. the  youngster  who  tries  to  unlock  a word  by  employing  many  attack  skills 
in  combination  form  or  hodge  podge  fashion.  Obviously,  he  has  learned 


operate  with  accomplishment.  He  is  conscious  of  the  interrelationship  of 
all  skilk,  but  not  the  application  of  a specific  skill  as  it  seems  necessary. 
In  the  IRP  skills  are  taught  in  conjunction  with  diversified  materials  that 
the  youngsters  are  reading  at  the  moment.  It  is  a principle  of  teaching  to 


personal  experiences  are  related  to  the  words  which  they  have  studied. 
How  can  this  inability  to  recognize  these  words  in  the  light  of  personal 
experiences  be  explained?  Simply  then,  these  children  worked  faithfully 


in  the  IRP  that  should  be  evaluated.  The  phase  to  be 
jconsidcred  at  this  point  is  very  important  and  is  frequently  missed  by 


pupil  believes  that  he  has  learned  the  total.  The  perfect  point  in  case  is 


only  fragments  of  attack  skills  and  not  specific  skills  in  which  he  can 
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direct  learning  toward  meanings,  relationships,  applications,  organizations, 
and  structures.  The  principle  point  of  evaluation  in  the  IRP  then  is  that 
learning  to  read  should  he  unitary,  not  fragmentary.  /' 

Now,  learning  to  read  requires  effort  and,  whenever  children  spend^ 
energy  in  a fruitless  undertaking,  there  are  bound  to  be  many  factors  that 
might  lead  to  delay,  procrastination,  loss  of  interest,  boredom,  and  dimin- 
ishing effort.  If  these  factors  wliich  cause  individuals  to  be  halfhearted 
and  lackadaisical  about  their  reading  are  not  corrected,  no  unusual 
accomplishment  can  be  expected.  Children  can  become  discouraged  as 
do  adults.  If  their  labor  seems  to  be  of  litde  value  to  them  they  get  bored. 
Nevertheless  the  teacher  must  help  pupils  to  want  to  learn  to  read;  she 
must  do  all  within  her  power  to  create  the  right  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 

youngster;  this  means  the  energy  of  pupils  should  he  released  so  that  they ^ 

apply  themselves  fully.  ^ 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  innumerable  individual  differences  within  the 
classroom.  Each  youngster  is  uniquely  different  from  eveiy^  other  young- 
ster. Pupils  are  not  alike  as  peas  in  a pod.  Some  show  striking  differences 
in  physical  appearance,  in  health,  emotional  makeup,  and  in  output  of 
energy  and  effort.  Their  ages  are  not  the  same.  Many  are  sensitive,  while 
others  will  be  hard  and  tough.  What  will  be  difficult  for  some  children 
in  growing  through  to  reading  maturity  will  be  very  easy  for  others. 
Backgrounds  do  vary.  A few  may  learn  to  read  easHy,  while  others  may 
have  a very  difficult  time  in  learning  how  to  read.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  surmise  in  such  a situation  that  only  in  the  IRP  will  the  teaching  of 
reading  be  more  than  the  same  prescribed  diet  and  treatment  advocated 
originally  for  the  group  as  a whole.  It  is  essential  then  that  teaching 
reading  should  always  provide  for  individual  differences.  w 

Learning  to  read,  like  learning  all  other  tasks,  does  not  proceed  evenly 
and  smoothly  despite  a great  desire  to  learn.  When  the  real  job  of  trying 
to  achieve  some  goal  is  undertaken,  everyone  will  find  obstacles  along  the 
road  leading  to  that  achievement.  At  times  special  effort  will  overcome 
some  of  the  difficult  aspect  of  reading.  At  other  times  the  difficulty  cannot 
be  surmounted;  a plateau  is  reached.  When  learning  to  read  runs  head- 
on  against  some  perplexing  situation  and  no  progress,  regardless  of  effort, 
results,  then  the  time  for  special  organization  is  in  order.  When  a child, 
to  use  an  analogy,  is  ill,  he  may  be  helpless  in  determining  what  the 
trouble  is  or  how  to  correct  it.  So,  too,  pupils  in  the  reading  process  may 
not  know  why  they  cannot  progress  or  what  to  do  about  it.  In  the  IRP 
at  this  point,  the  teacher  diagnoses  the  causes  of  lack  of  progress  in 
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reading,  analyses  the  difficulty,  and  regroups  the  children  to  teach 
certain  needed  skills.  If  he  does  not  or  cannot  do  this  the  children 
needing  this  kind  of  attention  will  be  left  out.  Indeed,  only  in  IR  can 
the  teacher  perform  this  type  of  teaching  and  special  grouping  to  provide 
for  diagnostic  and  remedial  teaching. 

When  the  teacher  and  children  work  together  in  the  IRP,  they  actually 
form  a small  segment  of  society.  Quite  naturally,  the  one  teacher  in  the 
group  because  of  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  delegated  authority  is 
expected  to  guide  this  little  society  in  a diplomatic  way  and  to  provide 
conditions  that  will  be  ideal  for  work  and  cooperative  effort.  Physical 
conditions  such  as  light,  heat,  ventilation,  and  other  factors  in  the 
environment  should  be  regulated  to  obtain  the  best  results  while  children 
read.  The  teacher  controls  the  classroom  environment  by  his  utilization  of 
facilities  and  equipment  to  establish  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning. 

The  social  environment  is  important.  Unless  there  is  some  degree  of 
oiganization  and  self-control  in  the  classroom,  serious  and  profitable 
concentration  can  be  hindered.  When  a child  is  fearful  of  the  teacher,  he 
will  be  emotionally  strained  and  may  not  work  as  effectively  as  another 
individual,  or  even  as  other  members  of  the  reading  group.  It  is  the 
teacher’s  obligation  therefore,  to  consider  as  an  art  of  evaluative  proce- 
dure the  conditicii  of  the  environment,  or  that  the  physical  and  social 
environment  for  learning  should  be  ideal. 

Now  the  reader  is  in  a better  position  to  answer  the  question:  What 
must  a teacher  do  in  the  IRP  to  measure  his  effectiveness?  Instead  of 
teaching  reading  with  a long  check  list  in  hand  of  specific  things  to  do, 
and  with  a long  list  of  specific  ways  to  measure  efficiency  and  achieve- 
ment of  youngsters,  we  can  organize  riding  instruction  to  a set  of  key 
responsibilities  which  in  turn  form  the  core  of  evaluation.  These  teacher 
responsibilities  indicate  what  the  teacher  does  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  his  children,  and  how  he  develops  insight  for  himself  to 
measure  the  success  of  teaching  through  the  progress  made  by  the 
children. 

Many  teachers  go  through  the  motions  of  teaching  reading  without 
making  a serious  attempt  to  complete  the  total  teaching  process.  Unless 
one  can  visualize  the  varied  purposes  underlying  a total  procedure,  one 
cannot  give  direction  to  children  in  the  ma.stery  of  skills  to  be  achieved. 

Evaluation  in  the  IRP  draws  heavily  from  educational  psychology, 
especially  upon  those  divisions  pertaining  to  theories  of  learning,  motiva- 
tion, and  individual  differences.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  All  teaching, 
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induding  the  teaching  of  reading,  is  the  influence  of  educational  growth 
and  this  growth  depends  in  large  measure  upon  how  learning  is  motivated 
and  directed.  What  content  should  be  learned  is  not  the  province  of 
psychology  but  the  way  it  is  learned  is.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  every 
teacher  of  reading  to  be  a keen  student  of  child  development  and 
psychology. 

As  living  requires  change,  so  must  the  objectives  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  change.  The  IRP  provides  such  teacher  diversification  and 
opportunities  for  teachers  of  reading  to  establish  new  objectives.  No  other 
program  can  match  this  kind  of  flexibility.  Teaching  reading  should 
never  become  so  mechanical  that  carrying  out  a traditional  set  of  sequen- 
tial steps  or  the  manipulation  of  classroom  work  by  daily  assigned  tasks 
inmimizes  the  importance  of  the  teacher.  The  IRP  provides  freedom  for 
teachers  but  demands  a respect  for  individuality.  Teaching  reading 
should  focus  on  knowing  where  one  is  going  and  how  to  get  there.  As 
instruction  becomes  more  scientific,  there  will  be  less  dependence  upon 
trial  and  error.  Individualized  reading  takes  its  name  from  concern  for 
individual  differences.  It  recognizes  the  importance  of  seeking  behavior, 
self-selection,  pacing,  individual  conference,  and  above  all  the  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher.  It  will  be  profitable  for  teachers  of  reading  to  look 
at  the  criteria  for  evaluation  and  to  know  the  responsibilities  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  for  the  necessary  interaction  between  the  two. 

Again,  let  us  review  these  primary  responsibilities.  They  are: 

1]  The  objectives  should  be  most  worthwhile. 

2]  Pupils  learn  through  self-activity,  but  this  activity  should  be  psycho- 
logically sound. 

3]  Self-activity  to  be  psychologically  sound  should  be  in  the  fullest 
agreement  with  tlie  type  or  types  of  learning  involved  in  attaining 
the  objectives. 

4]  Learning  should  be  unitary,  not  fragmentary. 

5]  The  energy  of  pupils  should  be  released  so  they  may  apply  them- 
selves fully. 

6]  Teaching  should  provide  for  individual  differences. 

7]  Teaching  should  be  diagnostic  and  remedial. 

8]  The  physical  and  social  environment  for  learning  should  be  ideal. 

The  concept  of  evaluation  in  individualized  reading  is  a very  critical 
one.  To  understand  and  apply  it  is  no  easy  task.  One  must  first  under- 
stand the  true  purpose  and  need  for  individualizing  a reading  program 
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before  one  becomes  perceptive  about  the  process  of  evaluation.  Good 
teaching  of  reading  is  founded  upon  the  reading  process  and  how  it  is 
developed.  The  understanding  of  the  process  of  learning  is  based  essen- 
tially upon  the  developmental  characteristics  of  growth  and  maturity 
within  each  child.  Such  insight  leads  to  the  discovery  of  flexible  teaching 
procedures  which  permit  individualized  reading.  Teaching  activities 
without  such  a basis  may  be  fruitless. 
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Richard  L.  Garner 


An  experimental  closed  circuit  reading 
program  has  been  conducted  in  Cortland, 
N Y.,  for  the  past  two  years.  The  project-, 
sponsored  by  me  State  of  New  York  and 
supplemented  by  a Reader^s  Digest  re- 
searcli  fund,  had  as  a maior  goal  the 
exploration  of  various  phases  of  teaching 
reading  through  the  TV  medium.  The 
purpose  of  this  report  is  to  present  some 
of  the  more  important  findings  derived 
from  this  study. 


^Irst  Ymp  Study 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  first  year 
program,  begun  in  October  1958,  were  to 
gather  evidence  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  CCrV  as  a means  of  teaching 
reading  at  the  elementary  level  and  to 
assess  the  reactions  of  pupils  to  this  type 
of  instruction.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
decided  to  limit  the  coverage  of  the  TV 
lessons  to  average  readers  of  the  fourth 
and  sixth  grades.  The  lessons  were  tele- 
cast on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days from  October  to  June.  Word  analysis, 
vocabulary,  comprehcmsion,  library  slalls, 
and  literature  appreciation  were  empha- 
sized. A V.  iety  of  commercial  and  spec- 
ially prepared  materials  were  used  for  the 
television  lessons. 

Two  teachers,  one  from  the  fourtfi  and 
one  from  the  sixth  grade  in  tfie  Cortland 
elementary  schools  expressed  an  interest 
in  doing  the  television  teaching.  With  the 
aid  of  reading  consultants  and  the  studio 
technicians  a decision  was  reached  con- 
cerning the  basic  organization  and  format 
of  the  TV  lessons. 

In  order  to  provide  some  comparative 
measures  in  growth  in  reading  for  those 
pupils  reedving  the  television  reading 
instruction,  a control  population  from  an- 
other community,  similar  in  socio-eco-- 
nomic  status  to  Cortland,  was  used.  Both 
the  experimental  and  control  groups,  con- 
sisti..';^}  of  average  readers  of  the  four^ 
and  ,';ixth  grades,  were  administered 
rea':B*w,  portions  of  Forms  I anej  II  of  the 


Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  before  and 
after  the  televised  lessons. 

The  results  of  the  initial  testing  indi- 
cated that  there  were  no  significant 
differences  between  both  groups  in  read- 
ing ability.  However,  based  upon  intelli- 
gence test  results,  the  control  population 
was  significantly  superior  to  the  TV  pupils 
at  bo3»  grade  levels.  This  finding  was 
jpossibly  indicative  that  the  control  groups 
•were  superior  in  terms  of  achievement 
|mteotial. 

The  time  ordinarily  devoted  to  class- 
erom  instruction  in  reading  was  reduced 
Ibv  ao  amount  eciual  to  the  television  view- 
time  in  orcier  to  avoid  a dispropor- 
ei^hasis  upon  reading  instruction 
i-  j (he  TV  groups.  The  control  groups 
' » provided  the  same  commercial  mate- 
that  were  used  in  the  TV  lessons. 
.V‘;v.r£ts  indicated  that  these  materials  were 
idy  used  by  these  pupils. 

An  analysis  of  the  reading 
.*  results  showed  tiiat  the  TV  fourth 
. . lers  gained  significantly  more  than  the 
.vfols  in  vocabulary,  comprehension, 

^ total  reading.  The  findings  for  the 
h grade  were  essentially  the  same,  the 
^ exception  being  in  the  area  of  corn- 
pension  which  favored  the  TV  group 
^ not  .significantly  so. 

'‘upils’  reactions  to  the  television  read- 
mstnK’rion  was  favorable  for  the  most 
Fm  example,  most  of  the  pupils  felt 
thc\  were  getting  more  from  the  TV 
ing  .<ssons  than  their  regular  class- 
1,  in  c.-aiction.  The  majority  expressed 
opu.  that  they  enjoyed  reading 

• *ies  re  when  they  were  given  over 
t isicK-  In  contrast  to  other  studies 
S .e  ii  vhis  area,  relatively  few  pupils 

* v*atc  • *hat  they  were  doing  more  inde- 

I lent  i**ading  than  before  the  television 
i ring  '^ns.  Most  of  the  pupils  also 
f >mdf  positively  toward  the  talk-back 

s m which  they  and  the  teleteacher 

/ blc  • •‘ommunicate.  Lessons  in  which 

t w*’.  guests  or  other  pupils  partic- 
r ng  v ; eared  to  have  a strong  appeal 

1 he  «idren. 

rhaf  - one  of  the  major  conclusions 
led  V a result  of  the  first  year  pro- 
g 4 0-  "med  the  teleteadiers.  During 
t’  reap  vvith  of  these  (eachers  had  the 
d re  stinsibility  of  their  own  class- 
r IS  a %ell  as  planning  for  and  present- 


ing the  TV  reading  lessons.  Clearly,  this 
placed  an  extra  burden  upon  them  since 
they  were  released  from  their  classes  for 
just  the  morning  in  which  they  were  to  go  , 
before  the  camera.  As  anyone  with  TV 
teaching  experience  can  attest,  this  was 
perhaps  not  die  most  realistic  approach 
since  this  type  of  instruction  requires 
unusually  careful  planning  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  trie  .lesson  within  a strict 
time  limit. 

Consequently,  the  plans  for  the  follow-  ! 
ing  year  included  provisions  for  a full 
time  teleteacher  wno  could  devote  her 
entire  attention  to  the  problem  of  pre-  | 
paring  for  and  teaching  the  television  < 
lessons.  One  of  the  original  teachers  was  j 
subsequently  used  for  Ais  purpose. 

In  spite  of  the  many  technical  and  in-  ! 
structional  pid}iems  that  seemed  to  per-  , 
petually  confront  those  involved  in  this  , 
new  venture,  tire  findings  of  the  first  year  \ 
appeared  to  support  a cautious  but  positive  . 
conclusion  that  closed  circuit  television 
can  be  a potent  means  for  teaching  read-  , 
ing  at  the  elementary  level. 

Th*  Second  Year  FregraM 

Although  the  introduction  to  televised 
reading  instruction  appeared  to  be  success- 
ful, more  questions  were  raised  concern- 
ing this  kind  of  instruction  than  were 
answered.  The  experimental  aspects  of  the 
second  year  program  emphasized  seeking 
answers  to  questions  which  had  been  pri-  , 
marily  grist  for  conjecture.  This  portion  ! 
of  the  report  will  be  restricted  to  dealing  j 
with  the  answers  found  to  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Is  there  evidence  to  indicate  that  the 

use  of  television  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  reading  reduces  the  need 
for  differential  instruction  at  a 
particular  grade  level  ? i 

2.  Do  superior,  average,  or  below 
average  readers  benefit  most  from 
whole  class  television  instruction? 

3.  Does  television  instruction  main- 
tain its  effectiveness  over  a pro- 
longed period  of  time? 

4.  What  effect  do  the  TV  reading 
lessons  have  upon  pupils  who 
manifest  a strong  negative  attitude 
toward  reading? 

In  contrast  to  tiie  first  year,  all  pupils 
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of  the  fifdi  and  sixth  grades,  regardless 
of  reading  level,  received  televised  reading 
instruction.  The  average  readers  of  (he 
fifdi  grade  were  the  only  group  for  whom 
the  ei^rience  was  not  new.  ?.he  television 
lessons  were  received  daily  instead  of 
three  rimes  per  week  as  in  the  previous 
year.  The  lengdi  of  the  televised  lessons 
was  reduced  somewhat  so  diat  the  total 
amount  of  rime  devoted  to  televised  read- 
ing was  about  the  same  as  the  first  year. 
The  regular  classroom  reading  lessons 
again  were  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
j time  devoted  to  the  TV  lessons. 

! The  lesson  content  still  emphasized  the 
I development  of  vocabulary  as  well  as 
word  attack  skills  appropriate  to  dhe  grade 
levels  taught.  Also  given  priority  were 
comprdiension,  library  skills,  reading 
experiences  wi&  literature  and,  in  general, 
encouraging  children  to  do  more  inde- 
pendent reading.  The  lessons  were  aimed 
; at  the  average  group  at  cadi  grade  level 
! but  every  dassroom  teacher  had  a com- 
, plete  lesson  outline  which  induded  sug- 
gestions for  supplementary  activities  or 
1 reading  for  the  various  groups. 

Findings:  The  results  of  the  first  phase 
' of  die  study  indicated  that  the  use  of 
j tdevision  does  not  reduce  tiie  need  for 
; differentiated  instruction.  Superior,  aver- 
age, and  below  average  pupils  of  the  sixth 
; grade  were  used  for  tiiis  portion  of  the 
, experiment  since  tiiey  had  no  prior  experi- 
i ence  with  the  medium  in  reading.  Al- 
i diough  one  would  hypothesize  tiiat  goc)d 
i instruction  should  dnetease  differences  in 
j ^wth,  die  analysis  of  covariance  in  which 
i initial  reading  ability  was  controlled  for 
I statistically,  showed  that  the  relative  gains 
; made  by  dl  classifications  of  readers  were 
: die  same.  In  other  words,  whole  class 
! instruction  in  reading  via  television  ap- 
I peared  to  lead  t''  a gtmcral  regression 
i toward  the  mean  in  reading  achievement 
I When  differences  between  gains  made 
J in  reading  the  tear  prior  to  die  television 
1 instruction  ancl  gains  made  during  the 
; year  of  such  instructicn  were  examined 
the  regression  tendency  became  vere 
, apparent.  Superior  readers  made  signif- 
' icandy  smaller  gains  following  the  tele- 
' vision  instruction  than  in  the  previous 
•'  year  in  the  areas  of  vocabulary,  compre- 
i hension,  and  total  reading.  These  differ- 
: ,,cacss  were  significant  at  the  .01  level.  By 


contrast,  the  below  average  readers  gaine< 
significantly  more  than  die  previous  )ea 
in  which  diere  was  no  television  readl.n^ 
instruction.  The  average  readers  mad 
gains  within  the  level  of  expectancy  ove 
diis  period. 

Based  upon  these  findings  it  woul 
appear  safe  to  conclude  that  the  whol 
class  approach  in  the  teaching  of  readin 
through  television  benefits  some  pupii 
and  is  detrimental  to  others.  Therefon 
the  principle  of  gearing  and  pacing  ir 
struction  to  the  needs  of  children  is  s 
valid  for  the  television  medium  as  it  is  i 
the  regular  classroom. 

Another  aspect  of  the  study  was  devote 
to  discovering  if  there  was  evidence  du 
televise<^  reading  instruction  became  le 
effective  /er  a long  period  of  time.  T1 
fifth  grade  average  readers  had  complete 
two  consecutive  years  of  this  ty^  t 
instmetion.  As  a result  a comparison  coi^ 
be  made  between  gains  made  die  first  ac 
Second  year  of  this  instruction  in  readir 
achievement  The  results  show  (hat  d 
gains  made  in  comprdiension  for  th 
group  were  significantly  higher  the  secor 
year  than  the  first.  Gains  made  in  voca 
ulary  remained  about  the  same  while  tot 
reading  gains  favored  the  second  yec 
Therefore,  in  terms  of  die  lasting  powx 
it  would  appear  that  televised  readh 
instruction  aid  not  lose  its  effectiveness . 
appeal  to  children  ever  the  two  years. - 

SoMMwry 

Among  die  major  findings  of  the  fi.* 
two  years  of  teaxhing  reading  throuy 
closed  dreuit  television  are: 

1.  TV  pupil^  when  compared  with 
control  population  receiving  regular  da 
room  reaaing  instruction,  exceeded  t 
controls  in  the  amount  of  gains  made 
a significant  degree. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  < 
proposition  diat  whole  dass  tdevid 
instruction  in  reading  is  equally  benefit 
to  all  children  in  the  same  classroo 
While  television  presentations  may- 
used  for  broad  coverage  in  some  are 
such  as  music  or  art,  it  is  not  a valid  i 
proach  in  teaching  reading.  The  m 
serious  negative  effect  was  upon  i 
superior  readers  while  the  below  avert 
readers  apparentiy  benefited  most  fr 
the  expenence. 


3.  Children  receiving  television  reading 
' lessons  over  a two  year  period  gained 

much  or  more  the  second  year  of  such 
instruction  than  the  first  year.  Over  this 
limited  length  of  time  there  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  a so-called  "novelty”  effect 
is  largely  myth  and  that  the  holding  power 
of  instmctional  TV  would  quite  probably 
be  good  over  a period  of  years. 

4.  There  was  evidena  that  more  pos- 
itive attitudes  toward  reading  were  engen- 
dered by  the  television  reading  aq>criencc. 
Pupils  who  were  highly  negative  toward 
reading  dianged  significantly  in  a positive 
direction. 

As  a result  of  these  findings  in  tiie  use 
of  closed  circuit  television  in  teaching 
reading,  tiiose  connected  witii  the  project 
are  optinustic  concerning  the  future  use 
of  tiie  medium  for  instructional  purposes. 
However,  it  is  apparent  that  knowledge 
txwiceming  the  effectiveness  of  TV  as  an 
mstructioi^  tool  lags  far  behind  its  tech- 
nical perfection  as  a means  of  communica- 
'Wn  To  a large  measure,  tiie  growth  of 
-jijcational  television  vdll  depend  upon 
'■hi*-  criteria  established  through  forward 
research. 
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2.  Magic  of  Presenting 
Materiafs  through 
Television 


' Hazel  Horn  Carroll 
Southern  Methodist  University 


Reading  can  be  one  of  life's  rainbows, 
and  children  can  find  the  “pot  of 
gold”  if  they  are  led  to  read  creatively. 
Creative  reading  can  result  when  a reader 
allows  himself  to  be  communicated  with. 

A person  cannot  “tune  out”  and  still 
receive  the  full  impact  of  an  idea.  He 
must  surrender  to  the  idea  and  not  give 
half-attention,  and  he  must  engage  in  in- 
tense concentration.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing which  sums  up  this  kind  of  atten- 
tion. It  says,  “This  one  thing  I do  with 
all  my  heart,  my  mind  and  my  soul.” 
When  a reader  engages  in  this  type  of 
thinking,  it  is  easy  for  him  to  visualize 
and  “see  with  the  mind's  eye”  what  the 
author  is  relating.  He  is  not  just  calling 
words;  he  is  living  the  ideas  and  experi- 
encing the  sensations  and  imagery  the 
author  had  in  mind.  He  is  seeing,  feel- 
ing, smelling,  and  tasting  the  throbbing 
page  of  print. 

In  addition  to  this  experiencing,  he 
must  stay  in  control  of  his  thinking.  This 
means  that  he  must  accept  some  ideas, 
rejea  other  ideas,  and  integrate  new 
thoughts  with  his  already  existing  body 
of  knowledge. 

Creative  reading  can  be  born  of  this 
kind  of  thought.  From  this  thinking  ideas 
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are  amplified,  and  details  are  added  up 
to  condusions.  More  ideas  emerge  than 
are  on  the  printed  page.  'This  type  of 
reading  translates  reading  into  an  art. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  of  crea- 
tive and  imaginative  reading  is  to  depict 
reading  as  a thrilling,  rewarding,  and  sat- 
isfying experience.  If  this  goal  is  to  be 
achieved,  the  question  of  how  to  guide 
children  to  this  experience  must  be  an- 
swered. 

One  of  the  answers  to  help  bring  about 
this  kind  of  reading  is  the  medium  of 
television.  Have  you  ever  seen  a child 
sitting  before  a television  screen  in  rapt 
attention  and  with  his  eyes  lighted  with 
satisfaaion  and  enjoyment?  He  is  being 
communicated  with.  He  has  surrendered 
to  the  ideas;  .There  is  little  doubt  that  he  . 
is  experiencing  and  living  the  thoughts 
being  portrayed.  Television  captures  a 
child's  attention  like  magic.  Let  us  use 
this  m^gic  medium,  then,  and  channel  it 
into  helping  us  achieve  our  goals  for 
reading. 

One  program  series  being  telecast  in 
Houston,  Texas,  has  as  one  of  its  pur- 
poses the  creating  of  a lively  enjoyment 
of  reading.  It  is  seeking,  too,  to  foster  an 
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appreciation  of  all  types  of  literature. 
Appropriately,  it  is  c^ed  “The  Magic 
Book  Shelf.”  It  is  beamed  by  the  Gulf 
Region  Educational  Television  Afiiliates 
to  23  counties  from  KUHT  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston. 

In  each  program  of  the  series  an  ele- 
mentary librarian  tells  the  story  of  a fa- 
vorite book  of  the  pupils  in  his  school. 
Then  he  suggests  other  related  books  for 
the  viewers  to  enjoy  reading. 

One  of  the  programs  tells  the  story  of 
“Pecos  Bill  and  Lightning”  by  Leigh 
Peck  and  Trail  Driving  Rooster” 
by  Fred  Gipson.  Both  stories  have  a back- 
ground of  Texas  during  the  early  pioneer 
days.  Pecos  Bill's  amazing  adventures  are 
related  in  the  book  about  him.  And  the 
other  story  has  a Mexican  rooster  named 
Dick  as  its  hero.  In  the  book,  Dick  parti- 
cipates in  a brawl  and  saves  the  day  for 
the  Texans. 

This  writer  watched  spellbound  view- 
ers receiving  this  program  in  one  of  the 
Houston  schools.  Magic  was  there,  too. 
It  is  believed  that  this  magic  will  surely 
lead  some  of  the  viewers  to  lively  aea- 
tive  reading  of  some  of  the  su^ested 
books. 


2.  Meeting  Barriers  to 
Comprehension 


Helen  J.  Caskey 
University  of  Cincinnati 


All  of  us  are  aware  that  children 
encounter  difficulties  in  understand- 
ing what  they  read.  The  general  public 
makes  such  worried  comments  as,  "Chil- 
dren in  school  today  can’t  read  as  well  as 
they  should.”  Although  these  persons 
may  also  be  saying,  "Children  could  pro- 
nounce words  better  if  they  were  taught 
by  a different  ’method,'  ” they  do  dso  i 
often  mean  "understanding  of  what  is 
read  is  incomplete.”  Teachers  say,  "He 
misses  most  of  the  questions”;  and  a child 
himself  is  the  most  direct  and  vigorous 
in  his  pronouncement:  "I  don’t  get  it!” 
’^at  is  needed,  most  especially  by 
teachers  and  leaniers,  is  an  understand- 
ing of  why  comprehension  is  often  in- 
complete and  inaccurate.  What  are  the 
barriers  that  prevent  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  what  is  read.^  This  one  is  a per- 
I sistent  and  troubling  question;  and  while 
no  easy  answers  are  available,  we  need  to 
‘ look  as  sharply  as  possible  at  the  nature 
of  the  troubles  children  encounter. 

If  "barrier”  is  an  unusual  term,  it  may 
I be  a useful  one  because  whatever  comes 
between  pupils  and  their  understanding 
of  what  they  read  does  offer  a pretty 
solid  and  formidable  obstacle.  It  is  more 
I than  a light  hurdle,  something  which 
I may  be  easily  leaped  over  or  lightly 
I pushed  aside.  'There  is  a demanding 
I struggle  to  be  engaged  in  if  a reader  is 
! to  surmount  the  high  wall  that  keeps  him 
} from  the  pleasant  reading  vistas,  the ' 
' delightful  reading  pathways,  and  the  joys  > 
! of  fulfillment  in  reading  which  lie  on' 
! the  other  side  of  barriers  to  his  under- 
standing of  what  tlie  printed  page  has  tx) ' 
offer  him.  As  teachers,  we  must  know 
what  barriers  exist  between  the  reader 
and  his  clear  understanding  if  we  are  to 
discover  more  effective  ways  of  helping 
pupils  ^0  get  a good  nmning  start  and 
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scramble  over  the  difficulties. 

Effective  Assistance  to  the  Learner  is 
Essential 

Although  we  are  eager  to  help  the 
young  reader,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
that  our  out-stretched  helping  hands 
never  really  touch  him.  For  example,  we 
conscientiously  discover  weaknesses  in 
specific  reading  skills;  and  then  we  give 
to  pupils,  as  directed  in  books  and  manu- 
als, die  practice  exercises  designed  to 
meet  the  precise  needs  of  individuals  or 
groups  of  pupils  having  the  same  read- 
ing difficulties.  In  so  doing,  we  anticipate 
that  these  specific  skills  necessary  to  the 
understanding  of  what  is  read  will  be  so 
greatly  stren^ened  that  improved  com- 
prehension will  result — ^an  raective  pro- 
cedure, surely.  Furthermore,  we  observe 
that  practice  exercises  of  this  sort  have 
been  carefully  planned  and  constructed, 
and  more  often  than  not  they  are  pretty 
glamorously  packaged.  Newly  prepared, 
keyed  to.  today’s  interests  in  space  explor- 
ation and  the  like,  they  appear  glossily 
efficient.  Or  perhaps  we  prepare  such 
practice  exercises  ourselves,  thoughtfully 
adapting  them  to  use  words  and  concepts 
familiar  to  our  pupils.  But  in  either  case 
one  question  is  quite  important:  Have 
we  made  as  certain  as  we  possibly  can 
that  the  reader  himself  sees  the  connec- 
tion between  the  practice  exercise  and  the 
reading  tasks  he  encounters  elsewhere.^ 
One  may  be  quite  competent  in  answer- 
ing the  questions  posed  in  a given  exer- 
cise but  at  the  same  time  unaware  that 
this  particular  approach  to  comprehen- 
sion is  related  to  one’s  reading  problems 
as  far  as  understanding  other  printed 
materials  is  concerned. 

Perhaps  to  be  more  certain  that  our 
proffered  help  turns  out  to  be  the  kind 
that  the  pupil  can  feel  is  actually  boost- 
ing him  up  over  his  particular  barrier  we 
will  need  to  do  two  tilings.  First,  we  may 
help  the  pupil  analyze  the  nature  of  his 
own  difficulties;  and  second,  we  may  make 
certain  that  the  activities  he  engages  in 
are  clearly  related  to  his  own  significant 
reading  experiences.  Good  teachers  often, 
for  example,  say  such  things  as:  "What 
help  do  you  think  you  need  now,^  What 
were  you  thinking  about  when  you  said 
. . , ? What  made  you  think  this  one 
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was  the  best  answer?  or  Before  you  look 
for  this  information,  what  will  you  need 
to  do  first?” 

While  there  is  seldom  time  to  allow 
a description  of  every  boulder  in  a pupil’s 
barrier  to  understanding  or  to  analyze 
every  concretion  of  accumulated  failure, , 
we  can  profit  by  being  sure  the  learner  j 
himself  knows  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  stumbling  blocks 
in  his  own  path.  We  can  attempt  to 
enlist  his  judgment  about  the  quickest 
and  most  satisfying  means  of  demolition. 
Actually,  it  is  he  who  must  set  off  the 
charge  of  dynamite! 

It  is  also  possible  that  in  our  eagerness 
to  boost  the  learner  along  to  greener 
fields  in  reading  comprehension,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  helpful  effects  of  present 
reading  pleasure.  We  may  have  incorrect- 
ly assumed  that  all  contacts  with  books; 
and  reading  are  fruitful  ones,  leading  to 
the  enjoyment  of  reading  in  the  widest 
sense.  In  fact,  in  fostering  vigorously 
the  development  of  the  skills  related  to 
understanding  and  enjoyment,  the  pleas- 
ure to  be  found  in  reading  may  have 
been  lost.  Freedom  to  explore  interesting 
books  with  a chance  to  read  for  one’s 
own  pleasure  is  a powerful  incentive  to 
continued  practice.  My  informants  are 
telling  me  that  even  extremely  reluctant 
readers  are  eager  to  read  about  Batman. 
So  long  as  some  interest  is  present,  the 
reader  can  gain  enough  momentum  to 
reach  wider  and  more  rewarding  interests 
as  more  assurance  and  satisfaction  are 
gained.  Freedom  to  emlore  may  also 
include  freedom  from  formal  question-- 
ing  or  checking  up  on  reading  skills.; 
Checking  and  questioning,  essential  as' 
they  are,  need  not  extend  to  all  readir»gj 
situations. 

It  is  quite  likely,  as  middle-grade  chil- 
dren encounter  many  kinds  of  material! 
new  to  them,  that  the  road  to  comprC 
hension  is  so  steep  and  forbidding  tha 
these  children  will  need  extra  doses  o 
encouragement  or  what  is  often  called  l 
"supportive  educational  climate.”  Partic 
ularly  is  this  supposition  true  if  we  ask 
children — as  we  often  should — to  make 
inferences  about  what  is  not  directly 
stated  in  the  selection.  In  responding  to 
any  question  about  his  reading,  a diilc 
must  risk  the  possibility  of  error.  Many 
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good  teachers  wisely  minimize  this  risk 
by  commending  the  pupil  upon  the  proc- 
ess in  arriving  at  a conclusion,  rather 
than  universally  offering  approval  for 
correctness  of  an  answer.  A pupil  who 
hears  frequent  judgments  as  to  "this  is 
right"  and  "that  is  wrong”  may  become 
timorous  in  venturing  any  response  at 
all.  A more  fruitful  kind  of  guidance 
may  well  be  in  such  comments  as,  "Was 
there  something  in  the  story  that  made 
you  think  the  man  was  very  old?"  or 
"What  was  told  in  the  story  that  made 
you  feel  Jim  would  become  Bill's  good 
friend  ?” 

It  is  apparent  that  the  questions  asked, 
and  the  context  in  which  children  must 
answer  them,  can  be  a fairly  serious 
threat  to  their  self-esteem,  thus  offering 
something  of  a barrier  to  understanding. 
A visitor  to  an  elementary  classroom, 
demonstrating  to  a group  of  teachers  the 
need  to  establish  rapport  and  to  relate 
the  content  to  the  selection  to  be  read  to 
the  pupil's  own  experience,  asked  a 
fourth-grade  girl,  'Do  you  have  a pet 
cat  or  a little  kitten  at  home?” 

The  little  girl  answered  with  devastat- 
ing directness:  "No,  I never  had  a cat. 
The  housing  where  I live  they  won't  let 
you  have  any  pets,  not  a cat  or  a dog. 
So  I don't  never  have  one.” 

A visitor^  unaware  of  the  community, 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  betraying  a 
child  into  a public  admission  of  what 
she  must  indeed  have  felt  a deprivation, 
but  it  is  an  experience  one  wishes  not  to 
repeat  too  often.  Perhaps  if  we  listened 
more,  and  extracted  less  by  way  of  ques- 
tioning, our  guidance  could  be  more 
sensitive  and  more  effective. 

Teach*'  ~ Procedures  Require 
Thou£  .tful  Organization 

Another  way  in  which  we  may  unwit- 
tingly enlarge  the  dimensions  of  barriers 
to  comprehension  may  be  through  un- 
wise organization  of  our  teaching  proce- 
dures. It  is  possible,  for  example,  to 
plunge  into  the  details  of  a learning 
situation  before  learners  are  aware  of  the 
nature  and  shape  of  the  task  before  them. 
As  one  observes  teachers  at  work,  it  be- 
comes increasingly  apparent  that  prepara- 
tion for  a reading  experience  may  be 
either  perfunctory  and  disconnected  or 


vital,  clear,  and  functionally  related  to 
the  objectives  sought  and  the  procedures 
followed.  For  example,  a given  selection 
may  be  enjoyable  to  a group  of  readers 
only  if  some  Spanish  words  in  the  story 
are  understood.  Knowing  in  advance 
what  these  words  mean  in  this  context, 
how  they  are  like  familiar  English  words,  ’ 
and  the  special  significance  these  words 
will  have  in  getting  the  sequence  of  the 
action — all  this  knowledge  helped  a small 
group  of  rather  inept  fifth-grade  readers 
to  achieve  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
Other  aids  included  a clear  over-view  of 
the  likely  problems  arising  for  the  per-  ’ 
sonages  in  the  story  as  well  as  a specific 
understanding  of  other  useful  features  of 
the  structure  and  design  of  the  narrative.  . 

In  another  group  in  a fourth-grade 
classroom,  a realization  that  their  oral 
reading  was  ineffective  stimulated  these 
pupils  to  plan  with  their  teacher  for  some 
specific  practice  sessions.  These  children 
set  up  objectives  for  clear,  interesting 
reading  in  audience  situations  and  prac- 
ticed until  they  themselves  were  satisfied 
that  they  had  made  real  progress.  In  these 
examples  the  skill  and  practice  segments 
of  the  situation  are  clearly  seen  by  the 
learners  as  related  to  more  remote  goals 
and  to  a larger  pattern  of  needed  skills. 
Generalizations  about  locating  main  ideas, 
or  about  the  surveying  or  reviewing  of 
material,  or  using  locational  aids  are 
thought  of  not  as  ends  in  themselves  but 
rather  as  means  to  reading  for  under- 
standing. If  there  is  some  temptation  to 
say  of  a pupil  "He  does  very  well  in 
dividing  words  into  syllables”  rather  than 
thinking  of  him  as  a u.<?er  of  these  gen- 
eralizations as  a means  to  more  rapid, 
accurate  grasp  of  meaning,  a shift  in  our 
organization  and  emphasis  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

The  Relationship  of  Reading  to 
Experience  Requires  Consistent 
Attention 

For  many  years  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  frustrated  pupils  who  attempt 
to  read  selections  unrelated  to  their  ex- 
perience and  beyond  their  present  level 
of  skill.  Yet  we  are  confronted  con- 
stantly with  newly  disturbing  aspects  of 
this  old  problem.  A few  illustrations  will 
make  this  point  clear.  A fourth-grade 
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pupil,  using  oral  speech  sounds  familiar 
to  her,  confused  the  word  "left"  with 
"let’s"  and  hence  missed  completely  the 
meaning  of  a passage.  Confusion  is  also 
caused  when  word  endings  such  as  "ed" 
and  "ing”  are  dropped.  One  wonders, 
also,  if  there  is  not  some  confusion  as  a 
child  translates  as  he  reads,  possibly  trans- 
forming the  "he  went”  Aat  appears  in 
print  to  a more  familiar  form  "he  done 
gone.”  Even  the  delightfully  archaic 
"hit”  for  "it”  may  trouble  some  chil- 
dren, in  whose  speech  it  is  still  a re- 
minder of  Elizabethan  English.  Our 
thoughtful  listening  to  what  pupils  say, 
plus  many  opportunities  to  hear  and  to 
speak  in  less  familiar  patterns,  seems 
essential.  Understanding  grows  through  a 
guided  use  of  language  in  all  areas. 

Indeed  another  persistent  problem  is 
that  of  providing  experience  in  all  areas 
of  language — speaking,  listening,  writing, 
reading — ^so  that  pupils  may  become  in- 
creasingly familiar  with  a wider  number 
of  concepts  and  with  the  relationships 
among  ideas.  Since  it  is  easy  to  spot 
details  of  information  in  any  discussion, 
pupils  are  often  expected  to  respond  to 
details.  Unfortunately,  pupils  are  less 
often  expected  to  react  to  more  complex 
ideas  and  situations  in  which  inferences 
and  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from 
clues  found  in  the  selection  discussed.  A 
sixth-grade  class  once  tried  to  discover 
which  of  three  boys  described  in  a story 
was  the  oldest.  Diligent  search  of  their 
text  and  accompanying  pictures  produced 
no  reliable  hint  whatever.  After  the  class 
session  was  over,  a student  teacher  felt 
imeasy  because  "a  right  answer”  could 
not  be  found.  The  pupils,  however,  were 
quite  rightly  satisfied  with  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  no  way  of  telling  the  ages 
of  the  personages  in  the  story.  It  is  a 
significant  milestone  toward  competent 
reading  and  a high  level  of  comprehen- 
sion when  the  learner  realizes  that  there 
are  occasions  when  facts  are  not  presently 
available  and  that  there  is  no  "right 
answer.” 

Additional  Help  Is  Needed  in  Making 
Application  to  New  Situations 

Extending  understandings  grasped 
through  reading  to  a new  context  t^es 
the  reader  into  new,  but  important,  as- 


pects of  reading  skills.  Recently  I had 
an  opportunity  to  ask  some  seventh-grade 
pupils  who  were  reading  at  about  a fifth- 
or  sixth-grade  level  to  react  to  a short 
poem,  written  in  very  simple  language, 
which  was  in  effect  an  extended  meta- 
phor. Their  answers  to  some  multiple- 
choice  items  showed  that  they  had  some 
grasp  of  the  meanings  expressed  in  the 
poem.  A different  kind  of  question,  in 
which  they  wrote  a brief  statement  of 
their  own  immediately  after  reading  the 
poem,  required  extending  the  meaning 
obtained  and  applying  ideas  in  a new 
context.  Many  responses  to  this  kind  of 
question  were  often  quite  without  refer- 
ence to  previously  indicated  understand- 
ing of  the  passage  just  read.  Perhaps 
these  pupils  were  responding  to  the  most 
recent  segments  of  their  reading,  rather 
than  holding  on  to  a thread  of  thought 
which  needed  to  be  woven  into  conclu- 
sions drawn  a few  sentences  later.  The 
problem  is  one  which  I hope  to  investi- 
gate further.  If  it  is  true  that  difficulties 
of  this  kind  are  common,  then  some 
.specific  guidance  in  such  situations  may 
be  called  for. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  ideas  received 
through  reading  are  often  put  to  fairly 
immediate  use.  One  may  follow  explicit 
directions  or  say  to  oneself,  "Oh,  yes, 
that’s  the  way  it  is.  I never  understood 
this  before!”  In  a more  complex  situa- 
tion the  reader  must  move  out  beyond 
application  in  the  same  situation  to  some- 
thing new  in  some  way.  He  may  be  asked 
to  think:  "If  this  is  true  in  this  situation 
just  described,  in  situation  A and  for 
Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  C.  in  the  year  1900 
what  would  happen,  I wonder,  if  the 
same  kind  of  event  happened  in  1966? 
What  if  it  happened  to  Mr.  X.  and  to 
Mr.  Y.  ? What  would  be  the  same?  What 
would  be  different?”  If  such  a "moving 
out”  in  a pupil’s  thinking  about  new 
relationships  is  a desirable  aspect  of  read- 
ing comprehension — and  it  appears  to  be 
an  essential  aspect  of  creative  thinking 
— ^we  need  to  do  more  than  we  now  may 
be  doing  to  help  pupils'  achieve  it. 

Conclusion 

Children  may  be  helped  to  overcome 
barriers  to  their  comprehension  by  wise 
and  helpful  guidance.  If  the  reader  ana- 
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lyzes  his  own  difficulties  and  makes  use- 
ful connections  between  practice  for  de- 
veloping skills  and  the  pleasurable  re- 
wards of  reading,  he  is  likely  to  read 
with  greater  understanding.  Teaching 
procedures  that  provide  support  for  his 
efforts  and  that  are  carefully  organized. 


tend  to  give  him  useful  assistance.  A 
pupil’s  ventures  into  new  areas  in  inter- 
pretation and  his  risk  of  defeat  as  he 
tries  new  responses  require  teachers  to 
give  needed  encouragement  as  children 
use  their  own  initiative  and  courage  in 
overcoming  barriers  to  comprehension. 
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4.  fR  dlnlcar  Programs 

a.  Sound  Reading 

•^\Li.v  Childs 

Why  are  nc*  ill  so  concerned  about 
rtiding  and  related  skills?  Nowadays 
much  more  of  what  we  learn  comes 
through  books  than  formerly,  not  only  in 
school  but  in  all  our  lives,  from  child  care 


to  farm  bulletins.  A literate  person  can 
check  on  the  claims  of  rival  political 
candidates  or  advertisements  of  consumer 
goods,  while  the  illiterate  person  is  at  the 
mercy  of  unexamined  tradition  as  well  as 
the  modern  techniques  of  mass  media. 
Though  recognizing  that  reading  is  only 
one  of  the  four  closely  related  aspects  of 
language,  reading  and  writing,  speaking 
and  listening,  reading  is  our  principal 
concern  today. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the 
level  of  reading  achievement  ordinarily 
reached  by  many  American  students  is  not 
adequate  for  the  demands  it  must  meet. 
Numerous  high  school  surveys  show  that 
20-30  percent  of  all  students  are  seriously 
deficient  in  reading.  Some  of  the  students 
show  generalized  deficiency  affecting  all 
areas,  and  their  problem  must  have  a 
general  attack  made  on  it,  but  a significant 
number  have  good  ability  and  also  do 
well  in  subjects  not  involving  much  read- 
ing. Because  of  this  it  is  pertinent  to 
examine  the  methods  used  in  teaching 
reading. 

Up  to  the  First  World  War  reading 
instraction  usually  began  with  the  letters 
and  their  sounds.  Not  long  after  this, 
there  was  a shift  to  predominantly  visual 
methods  based  on  research  whidi  showed 
that  skilled  readers  read  in  longer  units, 
such  as  whole  words  or  even  phrases.  From 
an  extreme  position  in  the  30’s  which 
ruled  out  all  instruction  involving  indi- 
vidual letters  and  sounds,  and  seemed  not 
to  believe  in  the  alphabet,  there  has  been 
a gradual  retreat  toward  including  some 
analytic  techniques  in  a peripheral  way, 
after  the  cliild  has  acquired  a basic  sight 
vticabulary.  This  procedure  has  caused 
serious  confusion  since  it  involves  two 
antagonistic  approaches  w'hich  interfere  at 
the  early  learning  stages.  Psychology  says 
that  nothing  is  ever  really  forgotten,  so 
that  once  a "look-and-say”  system  is  well 
established,  a frill  of  phonics  superficially 
applied  will  not  insure  accuraq'  or  even  an 
efficient  attack  on  unfamiliar  or  forgotten 
words.  If  for  ja  significant  number  of  stu- 
dents current  methods  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate reading  skill,  it  is  time  to  look  again 
at  the  nature  of  the  language  they  try  to 
teach — in  this  case,  English. 

All  language  began  with  speech,  which 


^Rtodmy  for  Ii7i.  od.,  Jacob  Prict,  Ann  Arbor: 
Univtrsity  of  Michigan  Prtss,  1959. 
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developed  in  man  thousands  of  years 
before  he  could  record  the  fact  in  writing. 
Judging  from  ancient  skulls  it  took  a long 
time  for  the  structural  changes  which 
make  human  speech  possible,  to  occur.  In 
a recent  experiment  it  took  three  years  to 
teach  a chimpanzee  three  words,  and  the 
total  learned  in  six  years  was  only  seven 
words.  However  long  it  took,  by  10,000 
years  ago  men  had  begun  to  settle  down 
in  villages  and  must  have  developed  rapid 
and  efficient  speech,  in  order  to  have 
carried  on  the  cooperative  community 
enterprises  characteristic  of  their  society. 

Writing  began  a relatively  short  time 
thereafter  and  surviving  records  prove 
that  by  5,000  years  ago  it  was  well-de- 
veloped. Almost  all  writing  began  as 

{)ictures  of  concrete  objects  and  activities, 
ater  extended  by  means  of  homonyms  and 
rebuses  to  abstractions,  but  always  related 
to  the  meaning  not  the  sound  of  the  word. 
Eventually  the  greater  efficiency  of  work- 
ing w'th  sounds  became  apparent  and  in- 
the  Middle  East  phonetic  symbols  de- 
veloped, at  first  syllables  and  later  the 
alphabet,  invented  only  once  in  all  man's 
history  according  to  the  experts.  This 
probably  occurred  in  Phoenicia,  but  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  Phoenicians  who  im- 
proved and  spread  the  new  technique.  The 
Phoenicians  wrote  from  right  to  left, 
which  must  have  been  difficult  for  right- 
handed  people  who  wanted  greater  speed 
and  legibility,  and  therefore  the  inventive 
Greeks,  always  quick  to  recognize  a good 
thing,  not  only  borrowed  the  alphabet,  but 
added  vowels  and  simplified  the  letter 
signs;  after  a period  of  experimentation 
with  alternate  directions  mey  changed 
their  writing  to  the  left-to-right  direction, 
incidentally  also  changing  the  way  the 
letters  faced.  Our  alphabet  was  developed 
still  further  by  the  Romans,  who  perfected 
the  capitals  we  still  use,  and  later  on  by 
others  who  developed  the  lower  case 
letters,  a connected  script  for  faster  writing 
and  ever-simpler  letter  forms. 

Since  early  writing  was  completely 
phonetic,  it  continued  so  for  a long  time 
since  there  was  a trained  class  of  scribes 
whose  whole  outlook  was  conservative.  As 
time  passed  Latin  continued  the  language 
of  educated  people  and  of  scholarship  and 
all  writing  was  done  in  it,  this  use  per- 


sisting to  a large  extent  even  down  to  the 
times  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Speech  always 
tends  to  change  and  eventually  dialects 
arose  especially  among  the  illiterate,  ordi- 
nary people,  but  no  one  tried  to  write 
much  in  them  unid  1300-1400.  When 
Dante  and  Chaucer  wrote  in  the  "common 
tongue,”  they  spei^'d  phonetically  and 
wrote  the  sounds  a^  vhey  heard  them.  Un- 
like Italian,  for  cxamjde,  which  has 
changed  relatively  little  and  so  is  still  pho- 
netic, English  has  chamir  J a great  deal  • 
and  has  also  borrowed  hc-«  -.dy  from  other 
languages,  especially  La:  o and  Greek 
through  the  French.  So  in  English  we 
now  have  a phonetic-alphabet  language, 
basically  Anglo-Saxon  but  with  an  enor- 
mously rich  vocabulary  from  m.any  lan- 
guages added  on.  The  irregularity  of  Eng- 
lish spelling  thus  grows  from  two  sources: 
a faster  change  in  pronunciation  than 
spelling  could  keep  up  with,  and  the 
addition  of  words  from  other  languages 
with  foreign  forms  and  sounds.  Efforts  to 
make  spelling  regular  have  not  proved 
popular  in  England  nor  America,  but  in 
Norway  it  has  been  tried  and  they  have 
had  to  have  three  spelling  reforms  since 
1900. 

Having  classified  English  as  basically 
an  alphabetic-phonetic  language,  however 
irregular,  what  is  the  contribution  of 
phonics  to  the  developmental  and  remedial 
reading  programs? 

We  shall  consider  the  remedial  program 
first  because  it  presents  us  with  a clearer 
picture  of  the  issues  involved  In  all 
remedial  programs  are  found  ch^  ^.tren  who 
are  significantly  retarded  in  reading.  Some  ! 
of  them  will  be  found  to  be  retarded  in  i 
everything  and  consequently  theirs  is  a 
general  problem,  not  essentially  a reading 
problem,  and  they  should  be  distinguished 
as  a separate  group.  Their  difficulties  may 
be  caused  by  factors  of  physical,  meimd, 
emotional,  or  educational  origin  and  they 
must  be  studied  and  appropriately  helped. 
They  may  need  remedial  reading  as  part 
of  a total  program  but  their  reading  prob- 
lem is  just  one  aspect  of  a bigger  problem. 
They  may  need  only  a small  amount  of 
specific  teaching  in  reading  or  they  may 
need  medical  or  psychological  investiga- 
tion. 'They  are  not  real  cases  of  reading 
disability  and  should  not  be  dealt  with  as 
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such,  but  as  cases  of  a general  learning 
problem. 

The  children  who  do  have  trouble  in 
reading  and  related  language  skills,  which 
makes  their  performance  below  that  in 
areas  not  dependent  on  reading  and  below 
their  ability,  may  be  considered  cases  of 
Specific  I.anguage  Disability  requiring 
special  ^udy.  These  are  the  children  for 
whom,  as  reading  teachers,  we  have  unique 
respOf\*;tbility  since  theirs  is  prunadly  a 
prabkvn  of  reading  and  other  langaige 
skills.  When  specially  studied,  the  follow- 
ing are  found  to  be  their  characteristics: 

1.  Performance  in  language  skills  inferior 
to  that  in  other  areas  such  as  arithmeti'., 
and  below  ability  measured  on  an  indi- 
vidual test  of  intelligence. 

2.  Tendency  to  have  trouble  in  other  lan- 
guage skills  such  as  spelling,  speech, 
vocabulary,  handwriting,  expressing  ideas 
orally  or  in  writing. 

3-  Showing  no  physical  disabilities. 

4.  Lacking  a clear  pattern  of  one-sidcdness 
and  coming  from  families  with  left- 
handedness. 

3.  Gmiing  from  families  showing  the  same 
diftculties  with  language. 

a.  Oiming  from  families  having  more  boys 
than  girls— 4 or  5 to  1. 

.An  explanation  for  Specific  Language 
Disability  advanced  by  the  neurologist  and 
psychiatrist  Samuel  T.  Orton  suggested  as 
I a i4use  the  incomplete  establishment  of 
j one-sided  ness,  either  little  superiority  of 

one  side  or  a shifting  or  inconsistent  con- 
I trol.  For  these  children  the  methods  by 
which  other  children  usually  learn  to  read 
were  not  adequate  and  a new  and  different 
approach  was  needed.  It  has  been  found 
fhat  even  cases  of  severe  difficulty  can  be 
refrtine*i  by  the  use  of  a phonic  approach, 
evci-  'iiien  other  methods  have  failed, 
nicvii  hddren  often  show  extremely  poor 
visual  >r„-rnory  and  sometimes  also  poor 
auditor>  >^emory  as  well.  This  reveals 
itself  in  rev’crsals  of  poor  readers  and 
spellers  «•  well  as  substitutions  of  incor- 
I rect  sounds  lerter«  endings.  They  must 
therefore  reinttKce  the  weak  area  by  the 
.stronger  so  that  i many-sided  approach  is 
possible  to  the  memory  load  which  learn- 
ing requires.  When  a child  sees,  hears, 
and  feels  letters  and  sounds  simulta- 
neously, he  is  better  able  to  make  the 
arbitrary  connection  between  sound  and 
symbol  which  is  the  crux  of  learning  to 


read.  Fortunately  since  there  are  only  about 
40  sounds  to  be  connected  with  the  26 
letters  this  is  not  insuperable,  especially 
since  many  of  the  connections  are  in- 
variable. The  program  is  most  efficient  if 
the  child  can  stop  reading  the  old  way 
while  he  is  learning  the  new,  and  he 
should  be  read  to  in  order  to  keep  him  up 
in  his  work  while  he  is  building  his  new 
skill,  a sound  project  for  parents  who  wish 
to  help  Johnny.  This  period  will  be 
shorter  or  longer  depending  on  the  age  of 
the  child,  the  amount  of  time  spent,  and 
the  skiil  of  the  teacher.  Children  who  have 
been  not  only  utter  failures  but  behavior 
problems  as  well  have  been  restored  to 
constructive  activity  and  gone  on  to  com- 
plete school  and  college,  sometimes  even 
with  honors.  Without  this  help  not  only 
their  contribution  to  society  would  have 
been  lost,  but  society  might  have  had  to 
take  care  of  them,  depending  on  their 
reaction  to  their  failure  and  rejection.  If 
their  reao;ion  was  fight,  the  result  might 
have  been  juvenile  delinquency;  if  on  the 
other  hand  it  was  flight,  the  result  might 
have  been  emotional  maladjustment. 

When  schools  have  discovered  how 
successful  this  kind  of  program  has  been 
with  Specific  Reading  Disability,  they  ask 
why  the  children  cannot  be  selected  before 
they  start  to  read  and  be  taught  "right" 
from  the  beginning,  thus  avoiding  the 
waste  of  time  and  the  damage  of  failure. 
The  answer  is  that  they  can  and  several 
schools  have  had  such  a program  in  opera- 
tion for  years,  eliminating  reading  prob- 
lems except  for  transfers  from  other 
schools,  through  teaching  the  children 
chosen  as  potential  cases  of  Specific  Read- 
ing Disability  by  methods  adapted  from 
the  remedial  methods.  But  the  screening 
needed  to  choose  tlie  children  before  they 
start  reading  is  cumbersome  and  expensive, 
even  though  effective.  Increasingly  schools 
have  asked  why  all  children  are  not  taught 
this  way.  Anna  Gillingham,  long  a pioneer 
and  authority  in  this  work,  has  always 
said  that  it  was  probably  better  for  the 
majority  of  chiWren  to  learn  by  visual 
methods.  She  is  now  changing  her  mind 
because  under  her  guidance  some  schools  ' 
have  established  programs  in  which  all 
the  children  are  taught  by  the  Alphabetic 
Approach,  as  she  calls  her  phonics.  The 
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mcethod  has  had  great  success  in  both 
public  and  independent  schools  and  now 
others  are  trying  the  experiment.  There 
is  unexpected  confirmation  from  Boston 
University  of  the  merit  of  beginning  read- 
ing with  the  letters  and  their  sour.ds.  A 
recent  coordinated  project  under  Dr.  Dur- 
rell  showed  conclusively  that  beginning 
reading  with  letters  and  sounds  showed 
the  highest  correlation  with  good  reading 
achievemert,  and  is  essential  for  rapid 
progress.  So  we  may  summarize  at  this 
point  that  I he  indications  are  that  not  only 
for  the  reni.edial  program  but  also  for  the 
developmental  and  general-problem  as 
well,  phoriics  is  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  reading.  Of  course  the  aim  is 
the  same  as  with  the  visual  approach, 
rapid,  acQfrate,  automatic  reading  with  a 
high  level  of  comprehension. 

Having  established  the  case  for  phonics, 
it  is  now  time  to  discuss  phonics  programs 
in  detail.  The  criticisms  of  phonics  in  the 
past  have  all  too  often  been  justified  by 
their  poor  organization  and  content,  as 
well  as  their  poor  implementation.  These 
practices  still  unfortunately  continue, 
which  is  hardly  surprising  since  no  real 
course  in  phonics  is  offered  i,i  any  teachers’ 
college  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  What 
is  offered  is  incidental  to  some  other 
course,  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  place 
assigned  to  phonics  itself.  Those  who 
characterize  it  as  "grunt  and  groan”  or 
equate  it  with  "buh-a-tuh”  have  never 
been  exposed  to  sound  phonics. 

In  suggesting  the  characteristics  of  a 
sound  phonics  program,  the  organization 
and  content  should  be  considered  first.  The 
process  of  reading  and  its  relation  to 
speech  should  be  explained  to  children 
and  the  way  in  which  sounds  are  related  to 
writing  should  be  demonstrated.  Then  the 
letters  and  their  sounds  should  be  intro- 
duced as  rapidly  as  the  children  can  absorb 
them,  beginning  with  the  short  vowels 
and  unequivocal  consonants.  As  fast  as 
possible  the  words  formed  by  the  letters 
are  presented,  not  for  memorization  but 
for  reetdhig.  After  a small  amount  of 
practice  at  the  word  level,  sentences  can 
be  constructed  and  read  and  woven  into 
stories.  Spelling  is  completely  equivalent 
with  reading  at  this  stage  and  a child  can 
write  what  he  can  read,  depending  on  his 


motor  .skill.  Of  course,  at  once,  the  prob- 
lem of  irregular  or  non-phonetic  words 
arises  because  in  English  it  is  inescapable. 

In  the  beginning  the  teacher  may  include 
a few  such  words  as  is,  has,  was  without 
which  it  is  diflicult  to  write  or  say  any-  . 
thing,  but  she  underlines  them  to  indicate 
that  the  children  are  not  responsible  for 
them,  and  she  reads  them.  Very  shortly 
the  children  can  supply  them  correctly 
because  there  are  so  few.  Thereafter,  it  is 
a question  of  adding  the  phonic  com- 
plexities to  the  basic  phonetic  structure. 
Enough  practice  must  be  included  to  pro- 
duce automaticity  over  as  wide  an  area 
as  possible,  at  which  level  meaning  results 
directly  from  the  visual  stimulus  with  the 
suppression  of  intermediate  steps. 

A principle  which  I have  used  success- 
fully in  spelling  can  be  very  helpful  in 
reading  also  and  when  once  learned  can 
be  relied  on  ever  afterward.  All  words 
may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 

A — SOUND  Words:  those  which  are  pro.- 
nounced  exactly  as  they  are  spelled — basic 
phonics 

B — THINK  Words:  those  which  contain  some 
element  which  requires  thought  and  the 
application  of  some  additional  knowledge 
— expanded  phonics 

C — SEE  Words:  those  which  have  some  ir- 
regular element  which  prevents  their  solu- 
tion by  methods  A or  B and  requires 
memorization  of  the  irregular  element 

I have  said  "method”  because  in  "solving" 
an  uncertain  word,  A is  tried  and  if  no 
recognizable  word  results  then  B.  then  C. 

Of  course  this  technique  is  only  needed 
in  the  initial  stages  and  later  on  when  the 
automatic  meciianism  breaks  down.  To 
reinforce  learning  the  C- words,  cards 
having  the  word  on  one  side  and  pro- 
nunciation on  the  other  are  very  helpful 
and  also  a notebook  containing  lists  of 
words  for  study  and  review.  Either  of 
these  activities  may  be  practiced  by  chil- 
dren alone  or  in  groups.  It  is  important 
to  use  oral  reading  constantly  as  a check 
on  accuracy  until  it  is  relatively  perfect. 

Auxiliaty  techniques  to  be  learned  in- 
clude the  principles  of  syllable  division, 
use  of  the  dictionary,  an  understanding  of  ■ 
sound  symbols,  a later  study  of  prefixes, 
suffixes  and  rdots  as  an  aid  to  vocabulary  ' 
and  analysis.  In  addition  to  studying  single 
words,  it  is  necessary  to  give  practice  in 
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gaining  meaning  from  longer  and  more 
complicated  sentences  and  from  a wider 
vocabulary.  It  seems  clear  that  the  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  establish  an 
interest  in  words  and  books  and  to  pro- 
mote wide  reading  for  real  enjoyment 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  use  the  direct 
method  of  exercises,  which  often  defeats 
its  own  end.  How  many  children  rush 
through  books  because  they  can’t  wait  to 
find  out  the  end — and  then  check  on  a 
word  or  two  they  didn’t  understand? 

The  implementation  of  a good  phonics 
program  must  be  adequate  or  the  program 
will  not  succeed.  Teachers  don’t  need  to 
be  speech  experts,  but  they  must  be  able  to 
make  the  sounds  of  English  in  isolation  so 
they  produce  exact,  pure  sounds.  The 
consonants  usually  present  the  great  prob- 
lem since  /b/  and  /t/  are  needed  if  they 
' are  related  to  bat  not  buh  and  tuh.  No 
/u/,  either  before  or  after,  as  in  /ul/  or 
/ur/  for  /!/  of  ft/.  Vowels  present  less 
of  a problem,  though  in  New  England 
some  people  have  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing /i/  from  /e/  or  /o/  from  /u/,  while 
in  the  South  the  diphthongizing  of  the 
long  vowels  may  cause  complications.  If 
: the  educated  speech  of  the  community  is 
I used  as  a standard,  the  actual  pronuncia- 
tion is  less  important  than  consistently 
attaching  a sound  to  a letter. 

Teachers  must  also  be  well  versed  in  the 
techniques  suggested  above.  They  must 
know  about  syllable  division  and  accent. 
Methods  A,  B and  C of  word  attack, 
alternative  pronunciations,  dictionary  tech- 
niques, the  behavior  of  prefixes,  suffixes, 
an<l  roots.  They  should  have  reasonably 
I vx  Ac  vocabularies  and  not  be  afraid  of 
1 uti.#TUinJv  of  meaning  and  the  final 
I arb‘rfji;<  of  the  dictionary,  if  context 
' and  .UMij  -N  fail.  Enthusiasm  is  contagious, 
i so  if  pup*'--  are  to  like  words  and  books, 
possibly  thv  fir<t  step  is  for  teachers  to 
like  them,  too  My  student  teachers  have 
: often  said,  "Why  didn’t  anyone  ever 
teach  us  this  bctt>re?  It’s  interesting!” 

One  caution  is  needed.  Phonics  pro- 
gram.s  sometimc.s  bog  down  because  of 
' what  one  teacher  called  "over-teaching” 
but  which  I think  is  "over-formulation.” 
As  in  arithmetic,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult  to  verbalize  some  processes  and 
definitions  for  young  children,  and  the 


attempt  produces  utter  confusion,  although 
the  process  itself  may  be  relatively  simple 
to  apply.  A second-grade  child  can  easily 
learn  to  divide  and  pronounce  correctly 
such  words  as  little  and  table  but  it  is  con- 
fusing to  cope  with,  "A  doubled  con- 
sonant within  a root  word  is  usually  a clue 
to  an  accented  first  syllable  and  a short 
vowel,”  even  at  the  fifth  grade.  A national 
authority  says,  “When  two  consonants 
come  between  two  vowels,  the  syllable 
division  is  usually  between  the  consonants 
and  usually  only  one  consonant  is 
sounded.”  He  is  obviously  referring  to  a 
doubled  consonant  but  he  says  two  con- 
sonants, so  his  statement  is  quite  in- 
accurate. 

A look  at  the  history  of  language  has 
shown  that  English  is  an  alphabetic- 
phonetic  language,  however  irregular.  For 
learning  this  type  of  language,  it  is  most 
efficient  to  begin  with  the  basic  units  of 
sounds  and  letters,  rather  than  with  the 
visual  approach  appropriate  to  an  ideo- 
graphic language.  Whether  in  the  remedial 
or  developmental  program,  this  approach 
is  probably  best  for  all  Aildren  but  is 
essential  for  those  with  Specific  language 
Disability.  In  addition  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  a phonics  program  be  soundly 
implemented.  Any  "sound”  system,  well 
implemented  and  centrally — not  periph- 
erally— used,  will  provide  a firm  founda- 
tion for  reading  skill.  If  we  can  reduce  or 
eliminate  poor  reading,  we  may  not  only 
solve  many  school  problems,  but  contri- 
bute substantially  to  the  solution  of  even 
greater  ones. 
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3.  Methods  of  Teaching 
Reading  in  the  Primary 
Grades 

Donald  L.  Cleland 

Beginnings  are  important.  In  our  coun- 
try, from  the  days  of  TAe  Hornbook  to  the 
present  highly  structured  Basal  Reader, 
adults  have  eagerly  watched  their  children 
as  they  embark  upon  the  all-important  skill 
of  reading.  We  cannot  overemphasize  the 
importance  of  giving  proper  direction  to 
primary  children  as  they  journey  along  the 
reading  road  toward  the  aims  and  objec- 
tives of  an  effective  reading  program.  We 
cannot  falter  in  our  chosen  task — our 
citizenry,  especially  those  who  would 
criticize  our  efforts,  are  watching  our  every 
move. 

Before  I deal  specifically  with  methods 
of  beginning  reading  instruction,  let  me 
define  reading  and  learning. 

Actually,  we  cannot  directly  observe  the 
Vprocess  of  learning  or  reading,  we  must 
be  satisfied  to  infer  that  changes  in  be- 
havioral patterns  have  taken  place.  One 
author,  Smith,i  suggests  that  learning  is 
"the  acquisition  of  new  behavior  patterns, 
or  the  strengthening  or  weakening  of  old 
behavior  patterns  as  the  result  of  practice.” 
Kingsley  and  Garry^  state  thac  "Learning 
is  the  process  by  which  behavior  ...  is 
originated  or  changed  through  practice  or 
training.  . . .”  Next,  what  is  reading?  An 
acceptable  definition  might  be  "Reading 
is  a central  mental  activity — the  reorgani- 
zation of  experiences  back  of  symbols.” 
Reading,  then,  may  be  thought  of  as 
learning.  If  you  will  accept  the  premise 
that  reading  is  the  reorganization  of  ex- 
periences back  of  the  symbols,  then  the 
reorganization  of  these  experiences  results 
in  either  the  acquisition  of  new  behavior 
patterns  or  the  strengthening  or  weaken- 
ing of  old  behavior  patterns. 

. Psychologists,  on  many  occasions,  have 
/ asserted  that  learning  grows  from  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  a stimulus  and  a 
response.  Association  of  the  spoken  and 
written  word  seems  to  be  necessary  if  a 

^Henry  P.  Smith  and  Emerald  V.  DcChant,  Psy* 
chology  in  Teaching  Reading,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
Jersey:  Prenticc^Hall,  Inc.,  1961. 

^Howard  L,  Kingsley  and  Ralph  Garry,  The  Nature 
and  Conditions  of  Learning,  2nd  Edition,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1957. 


child  is  going  to  learn  to  read.  The  de- 
velopment of  an  association  between  the 
printed  symbol  and  its  spoken  counterpart 
requires  careful  guidance  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Take  the  so-called  "look-and-^ 
say”  method  of  teaching  reading;  it  seems'’ 
necessary  that  the  child’s  eyes  be  on  the 
written  word  as  he  hears  the  spoken  word 
or  as  he  pronounces  it  himself.  Guthrie® 
notes  that  "many  nonreaders  among  chil- 
dren foil  our  attempts  because  they  have 
established  habits  of  looking  away  from 
the  printed  word  to  which  we  point.” 
Because  of  this  condition,  Anderson  and 
Dearborn^  suggest  that  the  so-called  "look- 
and-say”  might  better  be  called  the  "look- 
while-you-say”  method.  The  McCracken® 
modification  of  the  Basal  System  of  teach- 
ing reading  lends  itself  to  this  condition. 
The  Fernald®  kinesthetic  method  which 
emphasizes  the  tracing  of  the  word  while 
it  is  being  pronounced  forces  the  child  to 
look  at  the  word  as  he  says  it.  Finally,  .a 
child  has  learned  to  read  when  he  makes 
the  physical,  mental,  and  emotional  re- 
sponses to  the  printed  word  that  he  made 
previously  to  the  spoken  word.  In  other 
words,  the  child  has  been  so  conditioned 
that  the  printed  symbol  evokes  all  the 
affective  and  emotional  concomitants  that 
the  spoken  word  aroused. 

In  presenting  new  words  to  a child,  the 
teacher  may  call  upon  most  of  the  child’s 
sensory  modalities  to  assure  the  permanent 
association  between  the  written  word  and 
the  experiences  concomitant  to  the  spoken 
word.  It  may  take  many  stimuli  to  get  the 
child  to  respond  appropriately  to  the 
written  word.  'The  process  of  redintegra-^ 
tion  Of  cue-reduction,  advanced  by  Holl- 
ingworth^  then  enters  the  learning  situa- 
tion. Redintegration  refers  to  a situation 
in  which  a portion  of  a complex  stimulus 
gives  rise  to  the  total  response  which  was 
made  originally  only  to  me  total  complex 


*E.  R,  Gutbrie,  ^'Conditioning:  A Theory  of  Learn- 
ing in  Terms  of  Stimulus,  Response,  and  Asso- 
ciation,'' The  Psychology  of  Learning,  Forty-first 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  II.  University  of  Chicago  Press,. 
1942,  p.  25. 

^Irving  H.  Anderson  and  Walter  F.  Dearborn. 
The  Psychology  of  Teaching  Reading,  New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Companj^  1952,  p,  141. 

®Glenn  McCracken.  The  Right  io  Learn,  Chicago: 
Henry  Rc^ery  Company,  1959. 

®Grace  ^ernald.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic  ^ 
School  Subfccts,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  ' 
Company,  1943. 

^JEi.  L.  Hollingworth.  Educational  Psychology,  New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1933. 
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stimulus.  This  concept  can  be  carried  one 
step  further.  After  a child’s  initial  experi- 
ence with  a new  word,  it  takes  fewer  and 
fewer  clues  to  recognize  the  word.  Finally, 
a condition  is  reached  in  which  only  the 
barest  minimal  clues  are  needed  to  evoke 
the  background  experiences  which  are 
meaningful  to  the  contextual  setting  of 
the  word.  Hence,  this  is  the  rationale  for 
repeating  each  new  word  in  different  con- 
textual settings  which  fall  within  the 
child’s  experiential  background.  'This,  in 
the  academic  sense,  is  developing  word 
recognition  skills — developing  the  ability 
to  recognize  words  with  a minimal  number 
of  clues. 

Another  traditional  school  of  psychol- 
ogy is  the  Gestalt.  'This  group  of  field 
theorists  emphasizes  the  learner’s  cognitive 
structures  and  the  meaning  given  by  the 
learner  to  certain  symbols  or  signs.  Thus 
the  response  is  an  indication  that  'Unsight” 
has  occurred  and  that  learning,  or  a new 
behavior  pattern  has  emerged.  What  a 
reader  derives  as  a result  of  3ie  perception 
of  a mass  of  symbols  is  a function  of  the 
meanings  he  attaches  to  a particular  order 
of  written  words.  In  other  words,  the 
reader  derives  meaning  by  patterning,  or  a 
configuration  of  the  main  and  supporting 
ideas  of  what  is  read.  It  would  appear, 
then,  that  Gestalt  psychology  sems  to 
explain  the  reading  process,  particularly 
the  process  of  acquiring  the  author’s  in- 
tended meaning,  better  than  does  assoda- 
tional  psychology. 

Thus,  we  have  the  Associationists  and' 
the  Gestaltists,  and  each  theoty  seems  to 
contribute  to  the  understanding  of  the 
reading  process.  If  I could  only  enundate 
a theoretical  model  of  learning  which 
would  explain  how  a child  learns  to  read 
and  subsequently  gains  profidency  in  the 
complicated  process  of  obtaining  the 
authors  intended  meaning,  it  is  doubtful 
whe&er  you  could  affora  my  fee. 

I wish  that  we  had  sufiicient  time  to 
examine  all  of  the  different  approaches 
that  have  been  in  vogue,  or  are  being  used 
by  teachers  today,  in  Ae  light  of  valid 
research.  But,  understandably  we  do  not. 
The  remaining  task,  then,  is  one  which 
confronts  you  — you  must  and  should 
examine  your  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
beginning  reading  in  the  light  of  carefully 
controlled  research,  so  that  the  experiences 


you  organize  for  the  child  are  those  which 
enhances  the  complex  process  of  learning 
to  read.  Spedfically,  the  question  i^ 
Which  approach,  the  Basal,  Linguistieff 
the  supplementary  Phonic  and  Basal,  the\ 
Individualized,  tiie  Mae  Carden,  Ibe  \ 
Phonovisual,  fhe  McCracken,  the  Joplin,  \ 
the  Spalding,  the  Montessorian,  etc,  t^t 
embraces  research?  A cursory  examination  | 
of  research  reveals  equivocal  results.  The 
question  "why”  looms  large.  Is  it  poor 
research?  What  about  the  Hawthorne* 
effect;  the  Placebo  effect?  Or,  is  tbe  teach- 
er, her  enthusiasm,  skill,  and  dedication  to 
the  task  one  of  the  variables  that  has  not 
been  carefully  controlled?  To  me,  all  this. — • 
points  to  die  most  important  element  in 
any  program  of  beginning  reading  instme- 
tion — the  teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  the 
most  important  element  in  any  program 
of  beginning  reading  instmetion,  he/she 
miust  assume  the  burden  of  understanding 
both  the  mechanical  and  psychological 
aspects  of  reading;  understand  the  laws  of 
learning  as  they  pertain  to  the  teaching  of 
reading;  be  articulate  in  the  research  con- 
cerning different  approaches  to  the  teach- 
ing of  reading;  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
child  development;  and  be  dedicated  to 
the  task  before  her.  N<?  teacher  should  bs' 
satisfied  with  less. 

Throughout  this  paper  I have  men- 
tioned many  times  "approaches  to  begin- 
ning reading  instruction.”  "What  are  these 
approaches?”  Two  large  categories  seem 
to  emerge  as  we  examine  the  literature — 
the  synthetic  approach,  and  the  whole-part-^' 
whole  approach.  To  give  a clear  point  of 
reference,  let  us  examine  briefly  these  two 
large  categories. 

A cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  read- 
ing instmetion  in  early  American  days 
reveals  that  the  synthetic  approach  was 
used  almost  universally.  Proponents  of  this 
method  argue  that  since  words  are  made 
up  of  letters,  the  child  must  first  learn 
them.  Consequently,  we  had  the  so-called 
ABC  or  spelling,  and  the  phonics  ap- 
proach. In  these  methods  or  approaches, 
the  initial  unit  of  instmetion  was  the 
n^e  or  the  sound  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  Subsequent  research  indicated 
that  this  over  emphasis  on  word-recogni- 

•F.  G.  Roehlisbcrgcr  and  William  Dickson. 
Management  and  the  Worker.  Cambridge:  Harvaid 
University  Press,  1943,  p.  572. 
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tion  techniques  produced  over-analytical 
readers.  Their  oral  reading  was  slow  and 
unenthusiastic  with  a consequent  slow  rate 
of  silent  reading.  An  undue  amount  of 
inner  vocalization  or  implicit  speech  was 
another  by-product  resulting  from  these 
approaches. 

Recently,  a number  of  aitical  publica- 
tions have  attacked  beginning  reading 
instruction  in  America.  Their  sharpest 
barbs  have  been  directed  against  the  so- 
called  sight  method.  The  authors  of  these 
publications  urge  a return  to  the  phonic 
approach.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
accumulated  opinions  of  reading  special- 
ists and  the  majority  of  research  favors  an 
eclectic  approach,  confusion,  apparently, 
exists  concerning  the  timing  of  the  initial 
introduction  of  phonics.  Many  of  these 
critics  would  have  teachers  introduce 
phonics  prior  to  the  development  of  a 
basic  sight  vocabulary.  A small  group  of 
authorities,  such  as  Diack®  argue  that 
whole  words  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
the  real  perceptual  units,  and  that  children 
do  not  see  word  wholes.  Thus  the  advo- 
cates of  the  synthetic  approach  recommend 
that  beginning  reading  material  should 
contain  a preponderance  of  words  that  are 
phonetic  in  nature. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  a much 
larger  group  of  experts  who  embrace  the 
whole-part-whole  or  anal)d:ic-svnthetic  ap- 
proach. Much  of  the  research  is  in  their 
favor.  An  argument  advanced  by  those  in 
this  camp  is  that  since  the  mature  reader 
perceives  words  as  wholes,  the  initial  in- 
struction in  reading  should  reflect  this 
hypothesis.  They  place  great  emphasis 
upon  reading  for  meaning  at  the  outset, 
claiming  that  children  have  a right  to 
demand  meaning  from  the  printed  page 
at  the  earliest  stage  of  the  instructional 
rogram.  The  views  of  this  group  are 
iametrically  opposed  to  that  or  the 
former.  The  whole-part-whole  approach 
favors  the  development  of  a small  basic 
sight  vocabulary  before  instruction  in 
phonics  is  initiated.  They  favor  a strong 
readiness  program,  especially  those  activ- 
ities related  to  the  development,  and  re- 
finement of  visual  and  auditory  skills.  A 
certain  mental  development,  they  also 

•Hunter  Diack.  Reading  and  the  Psychology  of 
Perception.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  Inc., 
1960. 


claim,  enhances  success  in  the  phonics 
aspect  of  word  recognition. 

Thus  we  have  the  two  large  camps,  the 
synthetic  approach  group,  diampions  of 
tlie  word  elements  as  the  initial  unit  of 
instruction;  and  the  whole-part-whole  or 
analytic-synthetic  group  who  place  great 
emphasis  upon  the  elements  of  the  sen- 
tence as  the  initial  unit  of  instruction.  Out 
of  these  camps  has  come  most  current  ' 
methods  or  approaches  to  the  teaching 
of  reading. 

Lest  I be  branded  a maverick,  I should 
indicate  my  convictions  regarding  begin- 
ning reading  instruction.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  would  be  to  describe  briefly  some  of 
the  experiences  a hypothetical  Joe  Brown 
would  have  as  a first  grade  entrant. 

Joe  Brown  was  six  years  and  six  months 
old  when  he  started  to  school.  An  intelli- 
gence test  revealed  that  he  was  an  average 
boy  in  terms  of  mental  maturation,  but  a 
reading  readiness  test  revealed  that  ho 
needed  instruction  in  some  phases  of  readi- 
ness. Miss  Smith,  his  teacher,  after  a care- 
ful evaluation  of  the  results  of  the  reading 
readiness  test,  decided  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  following  areas  would  enhance 
greatly  his  chances  of  success  in  the  begin- 
ning reading  program.  She  guided  him  as 
he  develop 'd  visual  and  auditory  skills. 
She  took  him  on  short  trips  and  excur- 
sions, thereby  increasing  his  experiential 
background,  and  therefore  increasing  his 
hearing  and  speaking  vocabulary.  These 
two  vocabularies  were  augumented,  also, 
through  stories  read  to  him. 

Joe  learned  to  work  and  play  coopera- 
tively with  other  children,  ther^y  gaining 
stature  emotionally  and  socially.  He  helped 
are  for  pets,  made  crude,  but  useful,  toys, 
helped  with  various  other  projects,  thus 
enhancing  his  ability  to  do  problem? ’.Ic 
thinking.  Orally,  he  gained  increased  skill 
in  supplying  missing  words  in  a contextual 
setting.  All  through  these  activities  Miss 
Smith  nurtured  and  cultivated  his  desire 
to  learn  to  read.  An  examination  of  the 
anecdotal  records  she  kept  and  her  judg- 
ments based  on  observations  indicated 
that  Joe  was  ready  for  his  first  lesson. 

To  effect  a smooth  transition  from  read- 
ing readiness  to  the  reading  of  the  first 
pre-primer.  Miss  Smith  used  an  experience 
chart.  She  gathered  the  group  around  her 
and  told  them  that  they  were  going  on  the 
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school  bus  to  a nearby  farm.  They  would 
see  many  farm  animals,  she  said,  and  they 
should  try  to  remember  their  names.  She 
told  them  about  a little  brook  which 
flowed  through  the  meadow  behind  the 
barn,  and  said  if  they  would  look  closely 
they  might  see  some  small  strange  animals. 
Joe  was  pleased  when  she  told  them  they 
could  help  her  write  a story  about  the  trip 
when  they  returned. 

As  soon  as  they  got  back  from  the  trip. 
Miss  Smith  had  each  child  tell  the  group 
about  things  they  had  seen.  Joe  was  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  milking  machines, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  discussion 
centered  about  milking  time. 

Joe  and  his  classmates  helped  Miss 
Smith  write  a story  about  the  trip,  each 
student  suggesting  a sentence  which  she 
printed  on  flie  dialkboard.  As  soon  as  the 
story  was  written,  they  read  it  in  unison 
as  Miss  Smith  ran  her  hand,  left  to  right, 
under  the  words  they  were  reading. 

The  next  day  Joe  and  his  classmates 
noticed  that  their  teacher  had  written  the 
story  on  a large  sheet  of  paper.  Again,  Joe 
and  his  classmates  read  the  story  as  Miss 
Smith  ran  her  hand,  left  to  right,  under 
the  words  they  were  reading.  Joe  noted 
that  strips  of  cardboard  contained  printing 
similar  to  that  on  the  large  chart.  He  was 
given  a strip  and  was  asked  to  find  a 
sentence  on  me  chart  similar  to  that  on  the 
strip.  Joe’s  classmates  thought  this  fun  as 
each  matched  sentence  for  sentence.  Joe 
was  given  a shorter  strip  and  was  asked  to 
find  a word  on  the  chart  that  looked  like 
the  word  on  the  strip.  Joe  was  proud  when 
he  could  find  more  than  one  word  on  the 
chart  that  resembled  the  word  on  the  short 
strip  of  cardboard. 

Joe  and  his  classmates  made  many  trips, 
sometimes  going  to  different  parts  of  the 
building,  other  times  going  to  the  park 
nearby.  'Then  at  other  times.  Miss  Smith 
would  write  a story  about  a trip  other 
children  had  taken.  Soon  the  children  had 
acquired  a basic  sight  vocabulary  that 
would  enable  them  to  read  from  the  first 
pr^rimer. 

Tne  big  day  arrived — the  day  when  Joe 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  read  in  his 
first  real  book.  Miss  Smith  related  the 
events  in  the  story  to  the  background  of 
the  children;  she  introduced  in  a con- 
textual setting  a new  word  they  would 


meet  for  the  first  time;  she  aided  them  as 
they  estabhshed  purposes  for  reading;  the' 
children  studiea  the  picture  above  the 
story;  when  she  noted  that  they  had  been’ 
properly  motivated,  each  took  his  turn  in 
reading  the  story.  Th^  exhibited  pride 
and  enjoyment  in  completing  successfully 
a task  for  which  they  had  been  so  carefully 
prepared. 

Joe  was  learning  other  things,  alao.  He^ 
soon  learned  that  his  name  and  Jim’s  began 
with  the  same  sound.  It  was  not  long 
before  Joe  could  associate  the  beginning 
element  of  a word  with  its  appropriate 
sound.  Miss  Smith  noted,  also,  that  Joe 
and  his  classmates  could  blend  or  f^e 
compatible  sounds  into  a pronounceable 
whole.  Since  Joe  had  acquired  a degree  of 
phonetic  readiness,  she  guided  and  in- 
stracted  him  in  a few  of  the  rudiments  of 
phonics.  'Thus  Joe  could  unlock  the  pro-- 
nundation  of  a new  word,  which  was  in 
his  speaking  or  understanding  vocabulary," 
by  substituting  phonetic  elements. 

Perhaps  you  are  waiting  for  me  to 
advise  you  as  to  the  proper  approach  to 
use  in  beginning  reading  instruction.  My 
comments  may  be  summed  up  thusly: 
Review,  if  necessary,  the  laws  of  learning  j 
as  they  pertain  to  the  teaching  of  reading; 
examine  carefully  the  research,  noting 
implications;  draw  your  own  condusions; 
then,  embark  upon  this  approach  with  the 
zealousness  and  dedication  that  marks  the 
superior  teacher.  I am  sure  your  children 
will  feel  as  the  little  girl  when  she  ex- 
pressed an  attitude  in  the  following  poem: 

Arithmetic  is  such  a bore, 

I cannot  stand  it  any  more 
But  if  you’ll  take  my  advice. 

You’ll  find  that  reading’s  very  nice  , 

As  for  me,  I will  pitdi  my  tent  in  the 
camp  of  the  Basal  Reader  group,  varying 
the  instractional  program  to  suit  flie  needs,  ' 
of  the  children.  • — i 
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1.  Some  Promising 

Innovations  in  Reading 

Dorothy  E.  Cooke 
New  York  State  Education  Department 

1.  The  Watts  Method  of  Teaching 
Reading 

Last  summer,  a letter  addressed  to 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Education,  was  forwarded  to  me  with  a 
check  mark  before  the  word  Reply.  This 
letter  was  from  a young  man,  a teacher 
of  a special  class;  he  had  evolved  a pro- 
gram for  the  teaching  of  reading  that 
would  teach  “all”  children,  youth,  and 
adults  to  read.  He  wrote 
The  times,  I think,  demand  some 
revolutionary  innovations  in  many 
areas  of  public  school  instruction. 
The  children  . .;  . need  an  effective 
method  of  learning  to  read  English. 
The  ability  to  read  English  is  the 
key  to  worthwhile  achievement  in 
American  schools. 

Walter  Watts  outlined  the  significant 
features  of  his  method: 

1,  The  method  of  instruction  is  easily 
learned. 

, 2.  The  cost  of  instructional  materials 


is  low. 

3.  Anyone  with  average  (or  near- 
average) intelligence  will  be  able 
to  read  adult-level  English  within 
nine  months. 

4.  The  method  has  built  in  features 
that  cater  to  the  feelings,  desires, 
and  quirks  of  drop-outs,- culturally 
deprived  children,  and  slow  learn- 
ers. 

5.  After  absence  of  any  length,  the 
course  can  be  satisfactorily  contin- 
ued. 

The  memo  said  Reply.  How  could  one 
reply  intelligently  regarding  something 
you  did  not  know — ^how  could  you  give 
advice?  There  appeared  one  route  to  ac- 
tion. Go,  go  to  see  this  innovation. 

Teaching  Reading  to  the  Disadvantaged. 

I first  visited  Mr.  Watts’  class  in  Octo- 
ber.^ Seven  or  eight  girls  and  boys  were 
seated  around  a long  table.  Mr.  Watts 
moved  around  the  group.  The  students 
took  turns  in  reading  duplicated  material. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a number  of  lines, 
the  teacher  gave  a brief  test:  he  pro- 
nounced syllables  and  the  students  wrote 
(spelled)  them.  Correction  was  immedi- 

^The  writer  is  indebted  to  Walter  Watts  for  his 
many  courtesies  “during  her  visits  and  the  material 
re  his  plan. 
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ate,  and  the  same  procedure  for  each 
group  of  lines  was  used. 

Dull?  These  youngsters  (12's,  13’s, 
l4's  or  older)  did  not  think  so— they 
were  learning  to  read.  They  were  re- 
warded (their  learnings  were  reinforced) 
each  time  they  were  tested. 

Recently  I returned  to  visit  the  classes. 
This  time  the  table  group  was  just  com- 
pleting some  work  sheets — ^programed 
reading  on  the  subject  of  astronomy.  The 
material  contains  50  questions  requiring 
meanings  for  and  recognition  of  such 
words  as  universe,  solar,  galaxy,  earth, 
center,  and  planet.  I asked  for  and  re- 
ceived the  papers.  Errors?  Yes,  a few — 
but  remember  the  students  correct  their 
errors.  The  results  are  fantastic! 

When  one  group  had  completed  the 
test,  they  returned  to  writing  their  TV 
script.  Batman.  The  students  write  for 
Mr.  Watts,  and  Mr.  Watts  writes  for 
them. 

Mr.  Watts  and  I were  in  and  out  of 
the  reading  room  several  times.  Always 
when  we  returned,  the  students  were 
busily  employed.  One  group  was  work- 
ing with  a list  of  words  they  had  discov- 
ered containing  the  letters  b-e-l. 

From  the  list  that  the  boys  had  volun- 
teered to  spell,  I copied  five  words: 
bellows,  belly,  belong,  below,  and  belt. 
Class  members  were  also  learning  to  spell 
the  names  of  the  states  and  words  in  the 
new  math. 

Mr.  Watts  said,  "You  see  it  works; 
children  teach  and  bolster  each  other. 
New?  No,  it’s  old 

as  the  sun, 

— the  moon, 

— the  stars, 
but  it  works!” 

Reading  Is  More  Than  W ords. 

As  a teacher  of  special  education  Mr. 
Watts  was  appalled  at  the  number  of 
children  who  could  not  read  or  could 
read  today  but  not  tomorrow.  He  empha- 
sizes that  reading  does  not  succeed  with 
five  minutes  of  that,  two  minutes  of  this, 
and  three  minutes  of  something  else.  Be- 
fore the  school  year  is  over  his  students 
will  have  completed  about  35,000  spell- 
ing exercises;  fhat  is,  they  will  have  read 
and  spelled  about  3?, 000  letter  combina- 
tions, letter  combinations  that  have  sys- 
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tematically  progressed  from  the  reading 
of  syllables  to  functional  English  words. 
The  method,  however,  is  more  than  the 
phonetic  analysis  of  words  and  letter 
combinations.  The  students  are  instructed 
in  sentence  structure,  word  comprehen- 
sion, functional  English  expressions,  and 
the  oral  reading  of  dialog  and  narration. 

Mr.  Watts'  associate  faculty  members 
have  only  the  most  heart-warming  praise 
for  the  students  who  enter  their  regular 
classes  from  these  groups.  One  memo 
from  another  instructor  reached  'his  desk 
the  day  I was  there.  I asked  for  permis- 
sion to  copy  it. 

Benjamin's  grade  was  recorded  as  B. 
Also  written  on  the  memo  was: 

Ben  gave  me  the  list  of  the  Service 
Squad  members  today  and  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  appointed  cap- 
tain. You  deserve  a lot  of  credit  for 
the  development  of  the  boy,  and  I 
know  you  will  be  happy  about  his 
promotion. 

By  the  close  of  the  next  school  year,  it 
is  hoped  that  this  promising  innovation 
will  be  available  to  all  persons  who  want 
to  teach  the  academically  retarded  to  read. 

2.  'The  Writing  Road  to  Reading 

The  Writing  Road  to  Reading  (2),  a 
text,  is  a guide  to  an  innovation  gaining 
some  popularity  in  New  York.  'The  au- 
thor, Romalda  Spaulding,  states  in  the 
introduction:  . . and  though  the  meth- 

od was  designed  especially  for  use  in  the 
elementary  schools,  beginning  with  the 
first  grade,  it  has  proved  to  be  fully  suc- 
cessful in  high  school  classrooms  and  in 
private  schools  from  pre-school  through 
college  age  ...  it  is  a method  for  teach- 
ing the-  basic  techniques  of  the  language 
— accurate  speaking, . spelling,  writing, 
and  reading  as  one  integrated  subject.” 
The  Writing  R.oad  to  Reading  is  to  be 
used  to"  help  a child  attain  certain  tools 
in  reading  before  he  begins  to  read.  In 
the  intermediate  grades  the  programs  will^ 
help  older  children  to  sharpen  their  audi- 
tory and  visual  aoiity.  One  teacher  with 
forty-five  years  of  teaching  experience  has 
taught  the  writing  road  to  reading  the 
past  three  years.  She  reports  the  method 
as  "Marvelous — it  gives  the  children  a 
sense  of  power.” 
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Vistas  in  Reading 


Summer  School  at  Oceanside 

Somewhat  too  frequently,  summer 
school  progr^  are  for  remedial  work 
only;  hence,  it  was  a pleasure  to  discover 
an  excitingly  different  language  arts  pro- 
gram at  Oceanside,  New  York.  Everyone 
in  this  program  was  enthusiastic — Ae 
principal,  the  instructors,  and  all  the 
children. 

The  area  of  interest  for  summer  school 
was  lan^age  arts.  Five  strands  were 
Aosen  with  which  to  work;  (1)  dramat- 
ics; (2)  choral  speaking,  public  speaking, 
and  debating;  (3)  reading  and  reporting; 
(4)  creative  writing;  and  (5)  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

Each  teacher  had  been  selected  for  his 
special  interest  in  the  strand  taught; 
hence,  the  organization  was  department- 
alized. Each  week’s  work  was  called  a 
workshop,  and  each  Mvmday  the  students 
staged  "A  Studio  Presentation”  in  the 
auditorium.  The  Studio  Presentation  was 
^ whatever  the  m.embers  of  each  workshop 
chose  to  presfmt. 

The  length  of  the  summer  school  day 
was  from  9 a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.,  with 
recess  period  midway  in  the  morning. 
Roughly,  each  day  included  as  much 
time*  as  was  usually  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject during  a school  week. 

The  five  class  groups  of  children  ro- 
tated weekly  during  the  summer  school 
so  that  each  group  received  instruction  in 
each  workshop  strand. 

The  children  had  been  selected  for  the 
workshops  on  the  basis  of  their  interests 
in  the  strands,  their  accomplishment  (re- 
ported  by  teachers  and  principals),  and 
their  ability  to  learn. 

Strand  I:  Dramatics 

The  week’s  work  in  dramatics  was  de- 
signed to  initiate  the  children  in  the  area 
of  expression.  The  assumption  was  that 
all  children  are  born  actors  and  love  to 
perform.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
children  look  upon  first  experiences  re- 
quiring them  to  appear  before  a large 
audience  as  both  frightening  and  reward- 
ing. 

Pantomime  and  charade  activities  were 
employed  during  the  first  day  of  the 
week’s  activities.  The  second  day  was  ad- 
lib. Two  or  three  children  were  chosen 
at  one  time  to  discover  something  unusual 
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about  one  another — ^perhaps  an  imtied 
shoe  lace,  dirty  fingernails,  or  a “loud” 
shirt.  Then,  in  impromptu  fashion  this 
peculiarity  was  enacted. 

The  third  day  was  to  teach  stage  pres- 
ence. On  the  fourth  day  some  small  pro- 
duction was  prepared  for  the  Studio 
Presentation. 

Strand  II:  Choral  Speaking,  Public  Speak- 
ing and  Debating 

t 

The  major  emphasis  in  this  strand  was  , 
placed  on  choral  speaking.  The  children  | 

learned  to  evaluate  and  use  the  full-range  , 

of  their  speaking  voices. 

After  the  evaluation  of  voices,  the 
initial  work  of  choral  speaking  was  be-  , 

gun.  Next,  attention  was  turned  to  great 
speeches  of  history.  i ' - 

For  the  final  phase  short  debates  were 
held.  While  their  duration  was  not  very 
long,  the  structure  of  formal  debating 
was  adhered  to  as  closely  as  possible. 

'Throughout  this  program,  the  major 
emphasis  was  on  helping  children  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  of  how  to  use  and 
project  their  voices. 

Strand  III:  Reading  and  Reporting 

The  aim  of  reading  and  reporting  was 
one  of  guiding  children  to  realize  more 
of  man’s  potential.  The  goal  was  to  help 
the  readers  become  more  sensitive  to 
themselves  and  others  and  to  sense  the 
subtle  causes  for  human  behavior  as  well 
as  to  judge  the  effects.  Since  humor  seems 
to  be  noticeably  lacking  in  leisure  read- 
ing,  materials  in  this  area  were  also 
included. 

To  improve  the  scope  of  reading,  the 
program  was  divided  into  weekly  topics. 

On  the  first  day  of  each  wedk,  the  week’s 
topic  was  chosen  and  discussed.  Then  the 
group  was  divided  into  committees  to 
work  in  the  library  in  selecting  blocks  of 
books  necessary  for  the  project  decided 
upon.  Next  the  project  was  worked  on 
and  presented  in  the  Studio  Presentation. 

Strand  IV:  Creative  Writing 

Something  other  than  the  usual  para- 
graph writing  was  developed  in  the  crea- 
tive writing  program.  First,  a feeling  for 
creative  expression  was  fostered  through 
the  teacher’s  reading  selections  from  vari- 
ous anthologies.  Rhythm  and  rhyme  in 
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poetry  were  used  to  get  the  feeling  of 
meter  and  beat.  Poetry  was  composed  to 
music;  measures  were  tapped  out  as  the 
verses  were  created. 

Later  other  forms  of  poetry  were  in- 
troduced including  the  five-line  Cinquain 
and  the  seventeen-syllable  Haiku.  Exam- 
les  of  a form  were  read  and  enjoyed 

efore  trying  to  create  original  verses. 

« 

Strand  V ; Newspapers  and  Magazines 

Samples  of  different  newspapers  and 
magazines  were  displayed.  Those  read  in 
the  homes  were  discussed.  Papers  were 
analyzed  as  to  style,  contents,  advertising, 
circulation,  and  other  related  factors.  Re- 
ports were  made  on  the  history  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  the  printing  press. 
The  class  visited  the  Long  Island  Press 
in  Jamaica,  New  York.  Opportunities 
available  in  the  newspaper  field  were 
discussed. 

The  class  was  divided  into  small 
groups  to  set  up  various  departments — 
stories,  feature  articles,  editorials,  art, 
advertisements,  jokes,  and  puzzles.  All 
groups  submitted  their  work  to  the  class 
editors  who  selected  and  edited  material 
to  be  used.  After  the  material  was  re- 
viewed by  the  teacher,  it  was  sent  to  the 
office  to  be  typed  and  run  off  on  the  ditto 
machine. 

Five  papers,  usually  four  sheets,  were 
published  during  the  five-week  session 
which  paralleled  the  weekly  theme  of  the 
reading  and  reporting  strand.  With  ap- 
propriate illustrations,  the  following  went 
to  press:  Colonial  Gossip,  A Look 
Around  the  World,  Spotlight  on  Sports, 
Nature  News,  and  Nonsense  Unanimous. 
A reader  is  quite  startled  to  read  in 
Colonial  Gossip,  "Stop  Obeying  Wash- 
ington!” It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
week’s  issue  is  Nonsense  Unanimous 
when  you  read  the  advertisement:  "Bro- 
ken baseball  bats!  Half  price  for  half  a 
bat.  Hurry,  hurry!  Just  $2.59  at  JOE’S 
SPORTS  BARN.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  five-week 
workshops,  the  groups  held  a festival  and 
presented  selected  parts  of  their  summer 
accomplishments  to  parents  and  friends. 

The  Oceanside  Summer  Workshop 
highlights  strands  of  a language  arts 
program  that  could  profitably  be  included 
in  file  school-year  curriculum. 


Summary 

I have  reported  three  successful  inno- 
vations in  reading.  Innovation  is  change. 
The  forward-looking  educator  does  not 
change  for  change’s  sake,  but  rather  he 
experiments  and  selects  the  innovation 
that  he  can  adapt  or  adopt  to  meet  his 
present  needs. 

Reference 

1.  Spalding,  Romalda  B.  The  Writing  Road 
to  Reading.  New  York:  Whiteside,  Inc., 
and  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  Revised, 
1962. 
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bine  ojpportunities  to  grow  in  language 
power  in  a most  happy  fashion.  In  addi- 
tion, they  stimulate  emotional  growth. 
Stretching  the  imagination,  exploring 
one’s  ideas  and  feelings,  identifying  one- 
self with  the  finite  and  infinite  worlds  of 
childhood  through  storytelling  and  crea- 
tive dramatics  arc  at  one  and  the  same 
■ time  helping  the  child  to  • become  inte- 
grated and  providing  him  with  a context 
of  experience  which  enables  him  to  bring 
to  the  symbols  of  reading  understanding, 
appreciation,  and  joy  which  will  make 
books  the  treasured  resource  of  the  well- 
integrated  personality. 


«.  Through  Storytelling  ond 
Creative  Dramatics 

Muriel  Crosby 

Kifective  reading  programs  do  more  for 
children  than  provide  them  with  a battery 
of  skills  which  makes  them  efficient 
readers.  Effective  reading  programs,  in 
h;irmony  with  the  generally  accepted  goals 
■ • vducation,  exert  tremendous  influence 
Uj  " personality  development.  Increasing 
maturity  in  reading  and  growth  toward 
maturity  of  personality  share  two  com- 
ponents whidi  foster  these  educational 
goals.  'These  two  components  may  be 
identified  as  facility  in  language  and 
•'Motional  satisfaction.  Storytelling  and 
*tive  dramatics  are  important  media  in 
t ' ng  the  fullest  development  of  the 
ch  he  grows  in  his  ability  to  read. 

L i S'ing  the  reading  process  and  a 
deteriv-  - m of  its  success  is  the  element 
of  exp.  -t.  1-.  Reading  is  the  process  of 
making  r.if.irungs.  Meanings  are  derived 
dirough  the  ’juality  of  past  experience 
'^hich  the  child  brings  to  each  new  expe- 
rience. And  he  incorporates  into  his  being 
V that  from  the  new  experience  which 
h f'.ist  experience  enables  him  to  under- 
sLu:  ! 

.Sfurj’telling  and  creative  dramatics  com- 


, Significant  Procasses  in  Storytelling 
! and  Creative  Dramatics 

In  storytelling  and  creative  dramatics 
several  important  processes  are  at  work 
which  have  significant  implications  for 
reading  development. 

— Each  demands  a reconstruction  of 
experience  unique  for  each  child. 

— Each  requires  Ae  interpretation  of 
experience  each  child  has  had. 

— Each  creates  a situation  in  which 
language  is  used  to  convey  ideas, 
information,  and  feelings. 

— Each  affords  the  child  an  oppor- 
tunity to  explore  the  world  of  the 
imagination  and  the  world  of  reality 
and  to  find  that  there  is  a place  for 
both;  that  each  enriches  the  other. 

— Each  helps  the  child  discover  some 
of  his  limitations  and  strengths. 

— Each  fosters  the  development  of  the 
individual  in  a social  setting  and 
brings  the  satisfaction  of  sharing 
with  others  the  ideas,  information, 
and  feelings  of  the  individual. 

Each  of  these  important  processes  in 
storytelling  and  creative  dramatics  is  part 
and  parcel  of  an  effective  reading  program. 

Reading  Skills  Fostered  Through 
Storytelling  and  Creative  Dramatics 

Sensitivity  to  Language.  In  storytelling 
and  creative  dramatics  the  child  develops 
a sensitivity  to  language.  The  power  and 
beauty  of  words  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  a child  can  make. 
Understanding  and  appreciating  words, 
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ftfhether  spoken  or  read,  develops  power 
in  communicating  and  provides  that  “lift" 
to  the  spirit  which  makes  the  problems 
encountered  in  living  a challenge  rather 
than  a threat. 

Sandburg’s  poem,  Fog,  on  "little  cat 
feet”  helps  us  see  with  new  eyes  the 
physical  world  we  take  for  granted. 
Brown’s  poignant  story  of  The  Dead  Bird 
makes  of  death  the  living  reality  it  is.  'The 
"white  violets”  and  the  "yellow  star 
flowers”  which  cover  the  grave  of  the 
little  dead  bird  create  in  the  mind  pictures 
which  words  convey  and  pave  the  way  for 
dealing  with  an  experience  too  deep  for 
childhood.  Klein’s  provocative  book,  if^^hat 
Would  You  Do  If — ^uses  the  ideas  and 
phrases  found  in  Dylan  'Thomas’  Quite 
^rly  One  Morning  to  help  the  child 
understand  that  people  act  differently  in 
different  situations.  Each  of  these  choice 
bits  of  literature  emphasizes  the  power 
and  beauty  of  words.  'They  are  made  for 
enjoyment  through  action,  the  action  of 
reading,  listening,  retelling  and  drama- 
tizing. Each  enriches  experience  and 
mceaning. 

Vocabulary  Building.  Words  play  a 
major  role  in  successful  storytelling  and 
in  creative  dramatics  just  as  they  do  in 
reading.  Storytelling  and  creative  drama- 
tics provide  excellent  opportunities  for 
children  to  learn  that  words  have  purposes 
and  that  we  can  make  them  worlc  for  us. 
Words  convey  feelings,  feelings  of  beauty, 
sadness,  unhappiness,  or  happiness.  How 
we  say  words — the  tone,  the  emphasis,  the 
inflection — changes  their  meaning.  Com- 
bining them,  too,  as  Wylie  does  in  "Velvet 
Shos”  creates  a mood  and  a new  ejme- 
rience.  "White  silence”  or  "soundless 
space”  brings  deeper  meaning  to  a first 
snowfall  which  may  formerly  have  meant 
only  fun  and  sleighriding  to  the  child. 
Planning  to  tell  a story  or  dramatize  it 
requires  the  careful  choice  of  words  so 
that  precise  meanings  are  conveyed  to  the 
audience.  In  effective  reading,  the  same 
characteristic  of  precise  meanings  is 
required. 

^ Thinking.  Successful  storytelling  and 
dramatizing  require  skill  in  thinking.  An 
understanding  of  sequential  development 
of  an  idea  or  a mood  is  needed.  The  selec- 
tion of  significant  happenings,  choosing 


the  important  elements  of  a plot,  compre- 
hending the  relationship  between  cause 
and  effect,  are  skills  essential  in  story- 
telling or  dramatizing,  just  as  they  are 
in  reading. 

What  Is  Reading? 

"Reading  is  a skill.”  "Reading  is  a 
tool.”  "Reading  is  a means  of  communi- 
cation.” These  are  true  but  trite  answers 
to  the  question:  "What  is  reading?”  An 
effective  reading  program  conceives  of 
learning  to  read  as  much  more  than  a skill, 
a tool,  a mastery  of  a complex  symbol  for 
communication.  An  effective  reading  pro- 
gram recognizes  that  every  exiserience  a 
child  has  is  related  to  the  true  function  of 
reading,  that  is,  the  making  of  meanings. 
It  recognizes  the  values  of  storytelling 
and  creative  dramatics  in  fostering  the 
heading  development  of  a child.  It  finds 
in  these  media  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing sensitivity  to  language,  an  impetus  to 
vocabulary  building  and  a stimulus  to 
the  process  of  thinking.  More  than  this, 
it  comprehends  the  inter-rdationships 
among  reading,  storytelling,  and  drama- 
tizing in  fostering  self-understanding,  the 
integration  of  personality,  and  the  ability 
of  the  individual  to  relate  to  and  identify 
with  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of 
the  spirit  and  the  imagination.  Rich, 
indeed,  is  the  child  whose  school  provides 
an  effective  reading  program. 
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B.  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


1.  Constructive  Ways  of 
Grouping  for  Reading 
Instruction 

Donald  C.,  Cushenbery 
University  of  Omaha 

WHAT  IS  THE  best  way  to  group  chil- 
dren for  reading  instruaion?  We 
know,  for  instance,  from  past  experiences 
that  neither  children  nor  parents  are  mis- 
led by  the  use  of  such  terms  as  "Crows,” 
"Robins,”  and  "Doves.”  Not  much  time 
elapses  before  some  child  inevitably 
asks,  "Are  the  'Crows’  the  dumb  ones  (or 
the  smart  ones)  ?” 

Child  psychologists  and  sophisticated 
researchers  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
children  have  different  needs  and  that 
j pupils  cannot  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
j acceleration  alone.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a purely  homogeneous  group,  since 
any  two  persons  are  sure  to  have  diflPerent 
abilities  and  aptitudes.  Grouping  plans, 
at  best,  only  narrow  the  range  of  abilities. 
This  is  the  basic  premise  under  which  any 
and  all  grouping  plans  should  operate. 

Guideposts  for  Grouping 

Nearly  all  authorities  agree  that  group- 
ing of  some  kind  is  both  desirable  and 
necessary,  since  the  range  of  reading  abil- 
ities continues  to  steadily  widen  from 
grade  to  grade  (2). 

If  we  agree  that  grouping  is  necessary, 
what  guideposts  should  we  follow  in  de- 
veloping our  grouping  plans?  First,  any 
plan  must  be  flexible  to  allow  various 
children  to  move  from  one  group  to  anoth- 
er as  the  need  arises.  Two  researchers  (1) 
recently  surveyed  this  aspea  of  grouping 
and  found  that  teachers  agreed  that  mo- 
bility was  necessary,  but  they  (the  teach- 
■'  ers)  failed  to  carry  out  mobility  in  actual 
practice.  The  administrators  of  the  teach- 
ers observed  that  children  tended  to  re- 
main in  the  same  groups  throughout  the 
year. 


Second,  the  furninire  and  other  physi- 
cal aspects  of  the  school  must  be  condu- 
cive to  groupings.  Tables  and  chairs  must 
be  movable  so  they  can  be  easily  arranged 
for  any  grouping  formation. 

Third,  children’s  interests  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  grouping  proce- 
dures. If  we  expea  children  to  be  active 
participants  in  any  one  group,  we  must 
analyze  their  different  interests  and  place 
them  accordingly. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  the  type  of  group- 
ing followed  should  depend  on  several 
factors;  the  enrollment  of  the  class;  the 
teacher  and  her  background  and  training; 
and  the  materials  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. In  any  case^  common  sense  would 
diaate  that  there  should  never  be  more 
groups  than  a teacher  can  handle  at  any 
one  time.  There  is  certainly  •nothing 
sacred  that  would  dictate  that  a teacher 
must  have  three  groups.  Two  groups  may 
suffice  or  as  many  as  four  groups  may  be 
needed. 

One  significant  faaor  is  the  selection 
of  a constructive  grouping  plan.  From  the 
literature,  it  appears  that  a clear-cut  an- 
swer to  such  a decision  is  yet  to  come. 

Each  of  the  more  commonly  used  plans 
—the  "Joplin  Plan,”  individualized  read- 
ing, and  the  more  traditional  three-group 
basal  materials  approach,  has  strengths 
and  limitations.  The  purpose  of  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  to  help  the  teacher 
to  decide  which  plan  might  be  most  use 
ful  to  her  in  light  of  the  items  outlined 

The  Joplin  Plan 

The  "Joplin  Plan”  is  an  inter-grade 
plan  of  grouping  of  pupils  in  grades  four, 
five,  and  six  in  which  each  of  the  pupils 
is  sent  to  reading  level  classes  on  the 
basis  of  his  reading  test  scores  and  the 
observations  of  the  various  teachers.  Un- 
der this  plan  a sixth  grade  child,  for 
example,  may  be  sent  to  one  of  several 
reading  classes  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  grade  levels.  Basal  reading  mate- 
rials are  used  in  each  of  the  classes. 
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If  it  is  properly  introduced  in  a given 
school  system,  this  plan  appears  to  be  a 
constructive  method  of  grouping  for  read- 
ing instruction.  In  a recent  study  of  the 
plan  as  it  is  used  in  Joplin  (5),  I found  a 
number  of  this  plan’s  significant  advan- 
tages: 

The  range  of  reading  achievement 
levels  in  the  instruaional  groups  in  grades 
four,  five,  and  six  with  which  each  Joplin 
teacher  was  concerned  was  reduced  mate- 
rially by  the  inter-grade  ability  plan.  The 
number  of  reading  levels  that  might  be 
expeaed  in  a heterogeneous  class  was  re- 
duced as  much  as  5.6  grades  in  one  school. 

All  sixteen  principals  who  were  inter- 
viewed believed  that  their  patrons  had  a 
favorable  reaction  to  the  plan  of  group- 
ing chiefly  because  the  pupils  were 
placed  at  levels  where  they  could  succeed. 

All  of  the  100  parents  were  interviewed 
and  found  to  be  at  least  slightly  familiar 
with  the  plan.  In  general,  the  group 
thought  the  "Joplin  Plan”  compared  very 
well  with  other  plans  and  saw  few,  if 
any,  limitations  of  it. 

All  but  one  of  the  forty-three  teachers 
interviewed  had  a favorable  reaaion  to 
the  plan.  Twenty-six  teachers  would  like 
to  see  this  plan  of  grouping  extended  to 
other  subject  areas.  The  teachers  noted 
many  more  advantages  than  limitations  to 
the  plan,  since  there  were  eighty-eight 
responses  indicating  advantages  while 
only  forty  responses  indicated  limitations. 

Joplin  pupils  do  a considerable  amount 
of  voluntary  reading  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  60  per  cent  of  all  the  pupils  in 
the  city  of  Joplin  participated  in  the  Mis- 
souri State  Reading  Circle  program  during 
a recent  school  year.  The  1,232  pupils 
who  participated  in  the  program  read  a 
total  of  40,404  books. 

The  plan  may  have  some  limitations  in 
aaual  use  as  a grouping  procedure  for 
reading  instruaion.  The  following  state- 
ments reflect  the  teachers’  attitudes  toward 
the  program  as  observed  during  the  visits 
by  the  investigator  in  the  teachers’  class- 
rooms and  in  the  remarks  made  by  teach- 
ers during  individual  interviews. 

Seven  teachers  in  the  buildings  with 
small  enrollments  complained  that  they 
had  to  instruct  two  reading  level  classes 
during  one  reading  period.  (Teachers  in 
the  buildings  with  large  enrollments  were 
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assigned  only  one  reading  level  class  dur- 
ing a given  reading  period.) 

Five  teachers  indicated  that  the  plan 
may  have  been  responsible  for  some  social 
problems  in  their  classes.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  when  sixth  grade  boys  were 
placed  in  the  same  room  with  fourth 
grade  children,  (The  vast  majority  of  the 
teachers  indicated,  hov/ever,  that  social 
problems  were  virtually  non-existent.) 

Seven  teachers  admitted  that  even  with 
the  grouping  plan  the  ability  range  was 
still  too  wide  and  that  more  teachers  and 
smaller  groups  were  needed.  In  contrast 
to  this  opinion,  a few  teachers  gave  the 
impression  that  they  felt  that  their  groups 
were  "homegeneous”  and  that  further  dif- 
ferentiated instruaion  was  not  vital. 

There  was  some  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  investigator  relating  to  the  amount 
of  planning  and  correlation  that  took 
place  in  a few  instances  between  the  read- 
ing teacher  and  the  homeroom  teacher. 
This  type  of  plan  calls  for  a sizable 
amount  of  correlation  and  in  some  in- 
stances it  may  be  difficult  for  busy 
teachers  to  confer  regularly. 

In  analyzing  both  the  advantages  and 
limitations  of  the  "Joplin  Plan,”  one  can 
safely  state  that  the  procedure  may  be 
very  profitable  and  should  be  carefully 
considered  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
grouping  techniques  in  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Individualized  Approach 

There  have  been  many  attempts  through 
the  years  to  develop  an  instructional  pro- 
gram in  reading  which  would  reach  the 
individual  child  and  his  particular  needs. 
Many  teachers  have  discovered  that  intra- 
class and  inter-class  grouping  arrange- 
ments have  merely  narrowed  the  ability 
ranges  and  do  not  really  meet  the  curric- 
ular demands  of  a given  child.  Child  de- 
velopment authorities  have  long  said  that 
a good  reading  program  should  be  geared 
to  the  pupils’  interests  and  ability  levels. 

The  individualized  reading  movement 
was  launched  several  years  ago  by  May 
Lazar,  Jeanette  Veatch,  and  others.  Under 
this  program  each  child  constituted  a 
reading  group;  thus,  a class  of  twenty- 
five  children  in  effea  had  twenty-five 
groups.  Each  child  was  asked  to  selea  a 
book  on  his  interest  and  ability  level  from 
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a large  stock  of  books  available  to  each 
room. 

The  philosophy  of  Willard  Olson  per- 
vaded the  individualized  reading  move- 
ment. It  is  his  belief  that  a child  learns 
best  when  he  is  able  to  seek  and  select 
those  experiences  and  tools  from  his  en- 
vironment which  are  on  his  ability  level 
and  which  interest  him.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement a given  child  is  not  held  back 
or  unduly  "pushed”  by  other  children 
who  have  lesser  or  greater  abilities. 

A number  of  ingredients  are  necessary 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram: (1)  a large  supply  of  books  with 
a wide  range  in  readability,  interest,  and 
topics ; (2)  a resourceful  teacher  who  can 
plan  carefully  for  the  individual  confer- 
ences and  the  sequential  development  of 
reading  skills;  and  (3)  a community 
whose  philosophy  allows  the  teachers  to 
engage  in  a reading  program  other  than 
the  traditional  basal  materials  approach. 

There  are  several  advantages  of  the 
individualized  approach  which  make  it 
a constructive  method  of  grouping  for 
reading  instruction. 

Some  studies  involving  individualized 
reading  and  other  methods  of  teaching 
reading  appear  to  indicate  that  the  chil- 
dren in  the  individualized  programs  read 
many  more  books  than  do  children  in 
other  types  of  programs. 

Children  are  motivated  to  read  at  in- 
creasing levels  of  difficulty,  since  they  are 
not  held  back  by  other  children  whose 
abilities  are  not  comparable  to  theirs. 

The  teacher  has,  time  to  work  individu- 
ally with  each  child  and  to  get  to  know 
his  real  strengths  and  limitations  as  well 
as  his  interests  in  and  attitudes  towards 
reading. 

A number  .of  curriculum  specialists 
have  been*  concerned  about  the  possible 
danger  of  lack  of  sequential  development 
of  reading  skills  in  the  individualized 
program.  In  any  case,  the  program  re- 
quires an  alert  teacher  who  is  a careful 
planner  and  understands  the  develop- 
mental aspeas  of  the  complete  reading 
program.  If  we  agree  that  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  have  a homogeneous  group  with 
more  than  one  person,  the  individualized 
approach  may  be  one  of  our  most  signifi- 
cant methods  of  grouping. 


The  Basal  Materials  Approach 

The  basal  materials  approach  in  which 
the  teacher  places  pupils  in  three  or  four 
groups  on  die  basis  of  reading  ability  is 
the  most  common  grouping  procedure 
used  in  reading  instruction.  The  children 
are.  under  the  close  supervision  of  the 
teacher  and  she  is  able  to  assess  their 
reading  capabilities  both  as  individuals 
and  as  members  of  the  group.  The  good 
teacher  moves  pupils  from  group  to  group 
according  to  each  child’s  progress  in  the 
total  reading  program.  Although  this 
approach  is  most  common,  some  teachers 
have  been  guilty  of  not  moving  children 
from  group  to  group  as  their  needs  arise. 
All  too  often  Henry  is  dubbed  a member 
of  group  three  today,  tomorrow,  and  for- 
ever and,  irrespeaive  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, is  not  allowed  to  move  to  a higher 
group.  Properly  used,  the  basal  materials 
intragrade  grouping  method  will  continue 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effeaive  means  of 
grouping  pupils  for  reading  instruaion. 

Summary 

Grouping  for  reading  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  wide  range  of  reading 
abilities  to  be  found  in  the  average  class- 
room. Several  grouping  plans  have  been 
used  and  advocated,  but  all  of  them  have 
advantages  and  limitations.  A study 
should  be  made  of  the  school’s  educa- 
tional philosophy,  its  students,  and  the 
general  make-up  of  the  community  before 
a grouping  plan  is  initiated.  A grouping 
program  that  is  successful  in  one  com- 
munity may  be  unsuccessful  in  another 
community.  This  should  be  considered 
seriously  before  any  one  grouping  plan  is 
finally  adopted. 
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StoryteUing  has  probably  served  more| 
purposes  than  any  oiher  art.  In  primitive 
times  it  was  the  vehicle  for  preserving 
history.  It  was  used  to  teach  moral  ideas 
and  church  doctrine  to  adults  in  medieval 


times.  It  provided  literary  emeriences  for 
the  illiterate  masses  for  thousands  of 


years,  and  does  so  in  many  societies  today. 
During  the  last  century  Sunday  schools 
and  elementary  schools  began  to  take  over 
the  art  of  storytelling.  In  the  Sunday 
school  the  storyteller  attempted  to  use  his 
art  for  teaching  moral  lessons,  while  the 
elementary  school  teacher  too  often  told 
stories  to  teach  factual  material,  in  sci- 
ence, for  example.  In  our  own  time  we 
have  seen  a great  revival  of  this  ancient 
art.  With  this  revival  has  come  a school 
of  “purism,”  which  has  insisted  that  the 
story  should  be  told  for  its  own  sake,  that 
no  more  should  be  expected  from  story- 
telling than  enjoyment  of  a good  story. 

Perhaps  this  concept  is  the  right  one. 
Certainly  this  position  is  attractive  to  the 
storyteller  who  has  heard  stories  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  wring  from  them  more 
than  they  intend.  But  it  would  be  a great 
loss  if  we  ignored  the  potential  of  story- 
telling to  introduce  children  to  literature. 
A time-honored  function  of  storytelling 


has  been  to  provide  literary  experiences, 
me 


In  an  age  when  no  one  could  read,  the 
experience  had  to  end  there.  But  for  chi’l- 
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dren  today,  storj'telling  not  only  can  be  a 
rich  experience  in  itself,  but  it  also  may  i 
be  an  effective  gate  to  further  delight  in 
books  and  reading.  However,  storytelling  j 
which  introduces  children  to  books,  invit-  j 
ing  them  to  read  further  after  the  story  is  j 
finished,  should  be  just  as  skillful  as 
storytelling  intended  to  be  a complete 
experience  in  itself.  If  storytelling  is  to 
be  worthwhile  it  must  be  done  weJj.  It  is 
only  from  good  storytelling  that  a child 
will  turn  to  books  with  more  stories  like 
the  one  he  has  just  heard. 

The  selection  of  stories  must  be  made 
carefully.  Few  storytellers  are  comfortable 
with  all  types  of  stories.  You  must  choose 
stories  with  which  you  feel  at  ease.  Per- 
haps you  will  be  at  your  best  with  a 
humorous  story.  You  may  be  more  com- 
fortable with  stories  of  excitement,  and 
high  adventure,  with  the  romance  of 
Greek  myth,  the  wild  imagination  of  an 
Irish  folk  tale,  or  the  stately  cadences  of 
epic  and  saga.  , / 

Preparation  of  the  story  must  receive 
equal  care.  Study  your  story  carefully, 
reading  and  rereading  it,  until  the  se- 
quence of  events  has  arranged  itself  in 
order  in  your  memory.  Then  you  begin 
to  rebuild  the  story  in  your  own  words, 
practicing  it  aloud,  and  building  the  story 
anew.  As  you  gain  assurance  you  are  able 
to  perfect  your  tale,  determining  appro- 
priate pacing  for  each  section  of  a story, 
planning  expression  and  gesture  (always 
underplayed  in  the  storyteller’s  art)  ex- 
perimenting to  determine  where  a pause 
will  heighten  the  effect  of  a story. 

The  storyteller  does  not  have  a big  bag 
of  tricks,  but  those  artifices  he  has  must 
be  used  well.  Storytelling  and  acting  are 
a world  apart.  The  storyteller  has  no  foot- 
lights, no  colored  spotlights.  He  does  not 


have  the  secure  protection  of  a prosceni- 

me 


um  arch,  nor  30  feet  between  me  stage 
apron  and  the  first  row  of  seats.  Acting  is 
for  large  audiences  in  vast  theaters,  where 
gestures  and  expression,  the  voice  and  the 
emotions  it  expresses,  must  project  to  the 
furthest  row  of  the  highest  balcony.  In 
acting  much  of  the  drama  of  the  story 
depends  upon  the  artifices  of  the  actor. 
In  storytelling,  however,  the  drama  must 
lie  in  the  inherent  dramatic  power  of  the 
story.  The  storyteller  is  the  vehi^e 
through  which  the  story  is  expressed,  aii.d 
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his  presentation  should  be  imobtrusive 
and  subtle  and  without  antics  to  come  be- 
tween the  story  and  the  listener. 

By  mastering  the  art  of  storytelling  we 
can  bring  to  children  whole  worlds  of 
books  that  we  might  not  otherwise  arouse 
their  interest  in.  Several  helpful  books 
provide  suggestions  for  learning  to  tell 
stories;  Marie  L.  Shedlock’s  The  Art  of 
the  Story-Teller  is  a fine  older  book,  a 
classic  in  the  field,  which  was  reissued 
with  a new  bibliography  by  Dover  Publi- 
cations in  1951.  Ruth  Sawyer’s  The  Way 
of  the  Storyteller,  published  by  Viking 
Press  is  another  go^  book  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  has  an  espedally  useful  chapter  on 
the  use  of  the  voice.  Storytelling  by  Ruth 
Tooze,  published  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
is  a more  recent  book  that  has  proved  to 
be  useful. 

Storytelling  may  be  done  effectively  bom 
in  the  classroom  and  in  the  library.  Bocks 
should  be  brought  to  the  classroom,  how- 
ever, so  that  3iey  can  be  given  to  the 
children  immediately  after  the  story  while 
their  interest  is  high.  In  the  library  the 
books  will  be  available.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  select  them  for  home 
reading  when  the  story  is  finished. 

Knowing  how  to  tell  stories,  we  are  at 
least  halfway  toward  our  goal.  The  other 
half  of  the  way  must  be  lined  with  books. 
Storytelling,  however,  is  not  a deus  ex 
machina  to  le£.d  children  to  all  books. 
Storytelling  has  its  own  appropriate  litera- 
ture and  it  is  with  this  literature  that 
storytelling  can  serve  as  a catalyst.  j | 

Since  storj^elling  is  a folk  art  hist<^^  I 
cally  and  in  its  simplicity,  most  storytellers 
have  found  folk  literature  most  appropri- 
ate for  telling.  The  folk  tales,  collected 
first  in  Europe  by  the  Grimm  brothers 
and  others,  and  increasingly  from  aU 
countries  of  the  world,  provide  the  basic 
material  for  storytellers.  Many  of  the  best- 
known  and  best-loved  of  children’s  stories 
are  a part  of  this  rich  heritage.  "The 
'Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff,”  from  Norway, 
"Puss  in  Boots,”  from  France,  "Hansel 
and  Gretel,”  from  Germany,  "Tom  Tit 
Tot,”  from  England,  "The  Tar  Baby,” 
from  our  own  South,  have  been  joined  in 
recent  years,  by  "Two  of  Everything,” 
from  China,  "KantchiTs  Lime  Pit,”  from  s 
Indonesia,  and  the  Anansi  stories  from 
West  Africa,  among  children’s  favorites. 
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^ Today  we  have  hundreds  of  excellent 
collections  of  folk  tales  for  children  to 
read.  Some  useful  general  collections  with 
tales  from  several  countries  are  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot’s  T/me  for  Fairy  Tales,  Old 
and  New  (Scott,  Foresman,  1952),  Au- 
gust Baker's  The  Talking  Tree  (Lippin- 
cott,  1955),  and  Harold  G)urlander’s 
Wde  With  the  Sun  (Whittlesey  House, 
1955),  which  include  stories  from  each 
country  which  was  then  a member  of  the 
United  Nations.  No  brief  list  could  do 
justice  to  the  wealth  of  available  titles  of 
general  collections,  nor  to  the  larger  num- 
ber of  books  of  stories  from  one  country. 
'The  books  on  storytelling  list  useful  col- 
lections. Others  can  be  found  through 
standard  book  selection  aids.  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot’s  Children  and  Books  (Scott, 
Foresman,  1957)  has  excellent  lists,  as 
well  as  a useful  chapter  on  storytelling. 

(By  choosing  your  storytelling  selection 
from  books  in  your  school  library  you  can 
encourage  the  children  to  read  from  the 
same  bojks  independently.  No  one  can 
say  exactly  at  what  age  boys  and  girls  will 
begin  reading  folk  tales,  but  they  enjoy 
hearing  them  when  they  are  in  kinder- 
garten, and  by  third  or  fourth  grade  they 
are  reading  every  volume  they  can  find. 
Elementary  school  librarians  have  watched 
fourth-grade  children,  after  a storytelling 
session,  check  out  every  collection  of  folk 
tales  the  library  owned,  and.  then  come 
back  the  same  week  looking  for  more. 

The  folk  tales  offer  great  variety  to 
both  the  storyteller  and  to  children,  but 
the  range  of  traditional  oral  literature 
provides  even  more.  The  Greek  and 
Norse  myths  provide  stories  full  of  the 
romance  of  noble  deeds  and  heroic  fig- 
ures. Children  delight  in  the  imagination 
that  explains  the  constellations  in  the 
heavens,"  the  "round  of  the  seasons,  or  the 
world’s  troubles  in  the  form  of  stories. 
After  hearing  the  storyteller  relate  the  tale 
of  Ceres  and  Persephone,  or  The  Death 
of  Baldur,  they  will  read  eagerly  Sally 
Benson’s  Stories  of  'the  Gods  and  Heroes, 
Catherine  Sellew’s  Adventures  With  the 
Gods,  and  Dorothy  Hosford’s  Thunder 
of  the  G ds. 

"When  the  storyteller  has  gained  greater 
Confidence,  he  will  ’want  to  tell  episodes 
. \from  children’s  versions  of  the  great 
Greek  epics  or  the  lesser  known  but 


equally  exciting  Norse  sagas.  From  the 
telling  of  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Cyclops,  boiii  boys  and  girls,  but  espe- 
cially boys,  will  read  eagerly  in  Churdi’s 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer  or  Colum’s  Ad- 
ventures of  Odysseus  and  the  Tale  of 
Troy,  the  stories  of  the  brave  deeds  and 
fierce  battles  on  the  plains  before  Troy  or ' 
of  Ulysses’  and  his  men’s  narrow  escape 
from  the  monsters,  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
^ Storjrtelling  can  encourage  children  to 
\ead  folk  literature  and  the  epics  that  so 
fully  use  folk  materials.  This  material  has 
been  preserved  from  an  oral  tradition. 
The  studied  literary  work  of  modern 
authors,  however,  should  be  presented  to 
children  in  other  ways,  with  book  talks, 
or  by  reading  aloud.  Literature  that  should 
be  presented  as  the  author  wrote  it  should 
not  be  included  in  the  repertory. 

/'The  only  problem  may  be  that  the 
/school  will  not  have  enough  books  to  fill 
Cjhe  demands  of  the  children.  If  the  story- 
teller is  to  bring  children  and  books  to- 
gether, he  must  have  a well-stocked  ele- 
mentary school  Ebrary  to  provide  the 
volumes  of  stories  boys  and  girls  will  de- 
mand. The  American  Association  of 
School  Librarians,  in  its  standards  for 
school  libraries,  recommends  a minimum 
collection  of  6,000  to  10,000  books  of  all 
kinds  for  the  libraries  of  schools  with 
200  to  999  pupils,  and  ten  books  per 
pupil  in  larger  schools.  With  school  li- 
braries that  meet  these  standards,  it  is 
possible  to  provide  children  witli  the 
quantity  and  variety  of  collections  of  folk- 
lore for  an  effective  reading  program. 
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Reading:  The  Classroom 
Teacher  and  fhe  Librarian 

* Rachel  W.  DeAngelo 


W4.'iERE  the  classroom  teacher  and  li- 
brarian work  together  as  partners, 
the  elementary  school  library  becomes  the 
very  heart  or  the  reading  program.  A 
library  well-stocked  with  attractive  books 
on  all  subjects  and  all  levels  of  reading 
difficulty,  well  organized,  attractively  ar- 
ranged, becomes  an  extension  of  the  dass- 
room,  and  library  activities  become  an 
extension  of  the  reading  program.  In  a 
library  providing  the  b^^  and  proper 
stimulation  and  guidance,  children  learn 
to  love  to  read,  to  make  wise  and  wide 
reading  choices,  to  grow  in  appredation 
of  good  literature,  and  to  develop  eflFec- 
\ tive  reading  and  study  sldlls.  Five  spedfic 
; activities  in  the  library  program  contrib- 
; ute  to  the  development  of  reading  taste 
j and  skill:  (1)  reading  guidance  activities, 

' (2)  curricidum  enrichment  activities,  (3) 
listening  and  viewing  activities,  (4)  in- 
struction and  practice  in  library  skills  and 
research,  and  (5)  reading  aloud. 

Reading  guidance  activities.  Even  be- 
fore the  child  enters  school,  he  profits 
from  reading  guidance  at  the  puHfic  li- 
brary picture  book  hour.  The  sdiool  li- 
brarian enters  the  picture  at  the  time  of 
kindergarten  registration.  While  the  moth- 
ers are  in  conference  with  the  teacher,  the 
children  listen  to  a favorite  story  in  the 
library  and  are  introduced  to  this  wonder-  | 
ful  “magic  room.”  Later,  as  kindergart- 
ners,  they  select  their  own  books  to  take  , 
home.  Often  letters  co-signed  by  the  ! 
teacher  and  the  librarian  (and  endorsed 
by  the  principal)  are  sent  to  parents  ask- 
ing that  they  read  the  library  books  to 
their  children.  Later  the  letters  ask  the  i 
parents  to  let  their  children  read  to  them.  , 
Notes  to  the  teacher  commenting  on  the  | 
children’s  reading  are  shared  with  the 
class  and  arouse  great  interest  in  the  books 
read  at  home.  A variety  of  activities  have 
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their  understandings,  and  books  which  ’ 
children  might  not  seek  out  themselves. 
What  a rare  opportunity  for  both  teacher 
and  librarian  to  introduce  these  books 
and  to  share  in  the  joyful  experience  of 
reading  aloud,  which  creates  a bond  be- 
tween listener  and  reader  and  makes  a 
lasting  impression  on  children. 

been  used  successfully  with  older  children 
to  stimulate  reading,  including  library 
sponsored  book  clubs,  book  review  bulle- 
tins by  students,  dramatizations,  book 
quizzes,  and  book  discussion. 

Curriculum  enrichment  activities.  The 
librarian  provides  the  necessary  materials 
to  support  and  enrich  each  subject,  then, 
working  with  the  teacher,  extends  the 
reading  program  beyond  the  language  arts 
into  every  area  of  die  curriculum.  In  one 
school,  interest  in  American  folk  heroes 
introduced  by  the  librarian  to  a sixth 
grade  class  radiated  throughout  the  school 
and  resulted  in  wide  reading  for  projects 
in  art^  music,  and  social  studies,  and  cul- 
minated in  as  assembly  program  in  which 
each  grade  participated. 

Listening  and  viewing  activities.  The 
alert  teacher  who  recognizes  the  value  of 
quality  films,  filmstrips,  and  recordings  in 
the  reading  program  has  a strong  ally  in 
the  librarian.  She,  tcx),  accepts  these  media 
as  an  integral  part  of  a rich  and  varied  . 
library  collection.  Watching  Little  Toot 
or  And  Now  Miguel  on  fihn  is  but  an- 
other way  to  introduce  children  effectively  i 
to  g(X)d  b(X)ks  and  to  develop  their  read- 
ing taste,  as  is  the  reliving  of  Treasure 
Island  or  the  epic  of  King  Arthur  through 
excellent  recordings  by  master  storytellers. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  library  skills 
and  research.  Liorary  research  begins 
when  the  child  goes  in  search  of  his  first 
answer  to  a spe^c  question.  Be  it  search 
or  research,  the  habit  is  forming;  the  skill 
is  beginning.  Students  need  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  materials  provided  oy  the 
library,  and  the  classrcxim  motivation  for 
both  instruction  and  practice  in  the  use 
of  these  materials.  Again,  teacher  and 
librarian  act  as  partners  in  the  reading 
program. 

Reading  aloud.  It  takes  librarians  and 
classrcx>m  teachers  who  know  bcx)ks  and 
love  books,  who  read  widely  themselves, 
to  develop  in  children  a love  of  reading, 
a discriminating  taste,  and  the  reading 
habit.  “We  cannot  teach  others  to  fly  un-  , 
less  our  own  souls  have  sought  the  i 
height.”  The  librarian  knows  a host  of 
go^  books  for  “reading  aloud”  at  each  ; 
grade  level — books  with  a special  literary 
quality,  books  that  stretch  the  minds  and 
touch  the  hetirts  of  boys  and  girls,  bcx)ks 
that  broaden  their  horizons  and  deepen 
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2.  Why  an  Eclectic 
Approach  in  Reading 
Instruction? 

Emerald  Dechant 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College 

Eclecticism  is  generally  defined  as 
"the  selection  and  orderly  combina- 
tion of  compatible  features  from  diverse 
sources,”  the  combination  of  valid  ele- 
ments from  various  theories  into  an  har- 
monious whole.  It  is  definitely  not  syn- 
cretism nor  an  unsystematic  and  uncritical 
combination  of  data.  Unfortunately,  even 
the  most  charitable  evaluation  of  the 
actual  situation  in  the  teaching  of  reading 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  few  teachers 
have  arrived  at  such  a synthesis.  Few 
teachers  can  honestly  say  that  the  ap- 
proach which  they  are  using  is  a sys- 
tematic and  orderly  synthesis  of  data  from 
various  theories.  And  yet,  eclecticism  of 
some  kind  seems  necessary. 

We  thus  propose  an  eclecticism  for 
the  teacher  that  encourages  him  to  select 
from  the  great  variety  of  approaches  that 
one  approach,  or  combination  of  ap- 
proaches, which  best  meets  the  needs  of 
the  pupil.  We  propose  that  the  selection 
of  method  should  be  based  on  the  in- 
dividual differences  of  the  learners.  Per- 
haps, instead  of  the  word  eclecticism,  we 
should  borrow  the  phrase  of  Elizabeth 
Vasquez,  a principal  at  Homestead  School 
in  Garden  City,  New  York.  She  speaks 
an  "All-Method  Method”  of  teaching 
reading. 

The  Rationale  for  Eclecticism 

We  believe  eclecticism  makes  sense  be- 
cause: 

1.  Children  do  in  fact  learn  to  read 
through  a variety  of  approaches. 

2.  Children  are  different. 

3.  Teachers  are  different. 

Let’s  look  at  each  of  these. 

As  one  scans  the  literature,  listens  to 
experts  in  the  field,  or  observes  practices 
in  the  classroom,  he  is  dazzled  by  the 
bewildering  array  of  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  Each  method  is  proposed  as  an 
answer  to  a reading  problem;  perhaps  not 
the  answer,  but  nevertheless  an  answer. 
There  is  not  one  advocate  of  a method 
who  submits  that  his  or  her  method  does 


not  work  or  who  is  unable  to  adduce 
evidence  as  to  its  effectiveness.  And  the 
fact  is  that  children  have  become  readers, 
indeed  good  readers,  through  analytic, 
synthetic,  or  combination  approaches. 

Thus,  unless  one  is  willing  to  call  every 
researcher  or  practitioner  who  claims  to 
have  success  with  a given  method  a cheat, 
one  has  to  accept  that  success  may  come 
by  many  paths.  Since  many  different 
roads  can  and  do  eventually  lead  to  read- 
ing proficiency,  we  are  imwilling  to  ac- 
cept that  only  one  method,  one  approach, 
or  one  technique  is  successful  with  all 
children.  We  cannot  agree  with  Terman 
and  Walcutt  that  with  their  method  all 
children  learn  to  read.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Delacato  that  only  his  method  is 
without  its  poor  readers.  We  cannot  agree 
with  Sullivan  that  his  programed  learning 
approach  will  eliminate  all  reading  fail- 
ures. We  simply  do  not  have  sufficient 
evidence  in  support  of  one  approadi  that 
warrants  universal  allegiance  to  it  as  the 
supposedly  best  or  only  way  of  teaching 
reading.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
admit  that  Terman  and  Walcutt’ s,  Dela- 
cato’s,  and  Sullivan’s  methods  have 
worked  with  some  children. 

A second  argument  for  eclecticism  is 
the  fact  that  children  are  different  and 
learn  differently.  It  seems  unwise  there- 
fore to  standardize  or  communize  reading 
method.  If  children  were  all  alike,  we 
might  look  for  the  method.  Indeed,  we 
would  have  found  it  long  ago.  But,  the 
simple  fact  is  that  children  are  different 
from  one  another  intellectually,  physi- 
cally, emotionally,  sodallv,  and  perceptu- 
ally, and  they  seem  to  be  differentiated 
on  the  basis  of  the  method  that  is  bene- 
ficial to  them. 

We  have  gone  through  a period  in 
which  there  has  been  frequent  debate  over 
phonics.  Today,  this  debate  has  generally 
subsided,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  that 
we  have  come  to  accept  the  fact  that 
children  react  differently  perceptually. 
Each  child  reacts  to  a "perceptual  whol^” 
but  for  some  the  perceptual  whole  is  a 
word;  for  others,  a part  of  the  word. 
'The  whole  child  reacts,  but  he  is  not 
necessarily  best  stimulated  holistically. 
What  constitutes  a whole  is  different 
from  individual  to  individual  and  is 
determined  by  the  meaningfulness  of  that 
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unit  and  the  ability,  experiences,  pur- 
poses, maturation,  and  perceptual  skill  of 
the  learner. 

The  really  successful  teacher  is  one 
who  has  developed  an  extraordinary  sen- 
sitivity to  the  differences  among  children 
in  the  classroom  and  makes  adjustments 
for  them. 

Teacher  differences  are  a third  reason 
for  eclecticism.  The  teacher’s  pre'  :red 
mode  of  reaction  may  be  as  significaiit  as 
the  method  of  teaching  that  he  is  using. 
Two  equally  competent  teachers  may  not 
be  able  to  use.  the  same  method  with 
equal  effectiveness.  It  may  be  as  signifi- 
cant in  the  education  of  future  teachers 
(and  in  your  own  personal  success  in 
teaching)  that  you  and  prospective  teach- 
ers develop  competency  in  method  in 
line  with  your  own  natural  style  of  re- 
sponding and  communicating.  Some  one 
of  you,  because  of  your  personal  make-up 
may  do  a beautiful  job  with  individual- 
ized reading;  others,  because  of  their 
personal  characteristics,  may  almost  be 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  teacher  does  make  a difference. 
On  the  days  when  we  don’t  feel  well 
students  often  seem  to  be  doing  the  poor- 
est, are  ill-mannered,  and  the  least  co- 
operative. 'They  seem  the  smartest  on  the 
days  when  we  feel  best.  Of  course,  on 
those  days  we  feel  that  the  world  is 
lucky  to  have  us  in  it  and  that  our  meth- 
od is  the  best  there  is. 

Consequences  of  Eclecticism 

What  does  the  acceptance  af  eclecti- 
cism imply?  It  implies,  among  other 
things: 

1.  'That  th  teacher  understands  the 
differences  in  cnddren; 

2.  'That  the  teacher  become  familiar 
with  a host  of  reading  methods. 

Knowing  the  Pupil 

The  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  with  a 
given  method  depends  to  a great  degree 
on  his  understanding  of  the  pupil.  "This 
differential  in  knowledge  of  the  learner 
quite  frequently  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  one  teacher  is  successful  with  a given 
method  and  another  teacher  fails  with 
it.  A method  of  teaching  is  adequate 
only  if  the  teacher  knows  enough  aoout 
the  child  so  that  he  can  adapt  the  method 
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to  the  needs  of  a specific  child.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  understanding  of  the  pupil’s 
maturational,  experiential,  intellectual, 
neural,  physical,  social,  emotional,  mo- 
tivational, language,  and  sensory  diarac- 
teristics,  knowing  the  pupil  means  know- 
ing his  preferred  mode  of  learning. 
Identification  of  the  child’s  mode  of 
learning  may  well  be  the  end  goal  of  all 
classroom  diagnosis. 

'The  Pupil’s  Mode  of  Learning 

As  early  as  I860,  Fechner  noted  dif- 
ferences in  image^.  In  the  1880’s  Calton 
found  that  scientific  men  have  fteble 
powers  of  visual  representation.  In  1886 
Binet  described  an  auditory  type  and  a 
motor,  or  kinesthetic  type.  He  noted  that 
the  latter  remember  a ’’drawing  better 
when  they  have  followed  the  outlines 
with  their  finger.”  William  James  noted 
of  himself  that  he  was  a poor  visualizer 
and  that  he  seldom  coulcf  call  to  mind 
even  a single  letter  of  the  alphabet  in 
purely  retinal  terms.  He  noted  that  he 
must  trace  the  letter  by  running  his 
mental  eye  over  its  contour. 

Children  likewise  differ  in  auditory, 
visual,  and  motor  imagery.  Some  children 
simply  cannot  rely  on  a visual  image; 
others  rarely  depend  on  auditory  imagery. 
When  the  latter  read  a word,  they  may 
see  word;  the  former  hear  the  word; 
and  those  with  motor  imagery  feel  the 
word.  They  recognize  the  word  as  one 
they  traced  previously. 

Furthermore,  the  maturational  pattern 
for  each  of  those  sensory  modalities  may 
fluctuate  from  one  to  another.  A pupil 
may  develop  slowly  in  one,  more  rapidly 
in  another.  Others  mature  slowly  in  all 
despite  good  intellectual  ability. 

Research  tends  to  indicate  that  a per- 
son’s preferred  mode  may  be  determined 
culturally,  experimentally,  or  constitu- 
tionally. Frank  Riesman,  in  the  Culturally 
Deprived  Child,  suggests  that  the  cultur- 
ally-deprived child  is  physically  oriented 
and  learns  better  through  aural  learning. 
Walters  and  Kosowski^  have  found  that 
difficulties  in  symbolic  learning  may  be  a 
function  of  reduced  inability  to  attend  to 
visual  stimuli  resulting  from  monotonous 

^Richard  _L.  Walters  and  Irene  Kosowski,  “Sym- 
bolic Learning  and  Reading  Retardation/’  Journal 
of  Consulting  Psychology,  27  (February  1963)»  75* 
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stimuli.  There  is  evidence  also  that  con- 
tinued use  of  one  modality  for  learning 
may  make  the  use  of  other  modalities  of 
limited  value. 

Preschool  children  can  learn  to  recog- 
nize geometric  shapes  much  more  readily 
if  they  feel  the  cutout  forms.  Young 
children  learn  to  deal  with  the  environ- 
ment by  "saying  what  they  think,”  and 
we  have  found  that  progress  in  spelling 
is  aided  by  saying  the  word  to  oneself. 
Slow  learners  tend  to  learn  best  through 
kinesthetic  approaches;  brilliant  young- 
sters, through  visual  approaches.  Listen- 
ing is  generally  preferred  over  reading 
as  a medium  for  learning  up  to  about 
the  fifth  grade. 

Wepman*  notes  that  auditory  training 
to  correct  articulatory  inaccuracies  is  not 
too  useful  until  auditory  discriminatory 
abilities  have  matured.  This  occurs  some- 
time after  the  age  of  eight.  He  thus  rec- 
ommends that  we  emphasize  in  early 
learning  experiences  the  modality  that  is 
preferred  while  training  the  underdevel- 
oped or  impaired  pathway  separately. 

He  adds  that  intermodal  transfer  is 
necessary  in  learning: 

Thus,  a child  who  sees  the  printed 
word  "dog"  must  evoke  not  only  previous 
visual  stimuli  of  printed  forms  but  life 
forms  as  well;  he  must  shift  from  the 
visual  input  to  previously  received  and 
stored  auditory  patterns  making  up  the 
word  "dog"  and  perhaps  to  the  tactile 
sensations  of  petting  a dog,  of  his  small 
and  even  his  frisky  movements,  before  the 
printed  word  has  full  meaning  for  him. 
Without  this  shift  to  other  modal  learn- 
ing, little  integrative  meaning  may  be 
attached  to  the  printed  word.  Intermodal 
transfer,  then,  seems  to  be  vital  to  the 
learning  act.  Katz  and  Deutsch,®  in  an 
extensive  study  of  good  and  poor  readers 
on  a variety  of  perceptual  tasks,  con- 
cluded in  part  that  "poor  reading  is  asso- 
ciated with  difficulties  in  shifting  from 
one  sensory  mode  to  another  (p.  30)., 

Since  everyone  is  truly  a unique  learn- 
er, it  seems  reasonable  to  introduce  ma- 
terials through  the  pupil’s  stronger  sense 
modality.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to 
utilize  instructional  materials  which  are 


^Joseph  M.  Wepman,  “The  Perceptual  Basis  for 
Learning,”  Meeting  Individual  Differences  in  Read* 
tng.  Ed.  by  H.  Alan  Robinson,  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1964,  25-33. 

^Phyllis  Katz  and  Martin  Deutsche  Visual  ‘and 
Auditory  Efficiency  and  Its  Relationship  to  Reading 
in  Children.  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  1099 
Washington,  D.  C.:  Office  of  Education,  1963,  45. 


congruent  with  each  learner’s  particular 
strengths  in  perception,  imagery,  and 
recall. 

The  pupil’s  preferred  sensory  mode  of 
learning  may  be  identified  by  using  the 
Mill's  Learning  Methods  Test.  The 
Learning  Rate  Test  of  the  Durrell  Analy- 
sis of  Reading  Difficulty  might  be  used 
to  identify  the  child  who  will  profit  from 
a visual  emphasis.  Other  recent  tests  with 
possibilities  in  this  area  are  the  Frostig 
Developmental  Test  of  Visual  Perception, 
the  Illinois  Test  of  Psycholinguistic  Abili- 
ties, the  Chicago  Test  of  Visual  Discrimi- 
nation, the  Roswell-Chall  Auditory 
Blending  Test,  and  the  Wepman  Audi- 
tory Discrimination  Test. 

We  all  realize  that,  other  things  in  the 
educational  situation  being  equal,  the 
child  must  have  reached  a more  advanced 
developmental  stage  to  succeed  in  reading 
in  a class  of  36  pupils  than  in  a class  of 
12  or  13  pupils.  He  will  need  greater 
maturity.  'The  same  might  be  said  of 
reading  method.  A child  might  not  be 
ready  for  reading — he  might  not  be  ma- 
ture enough — because  we  are  asking  him 
to  use  a sensory  modality  which  is  less 
developed  than  another.  Some  children 
are  more  ready  to  learn  through  a phonic 
approach;  and  still  others  through  a visual 
approach;  and  still  others  through  a kines- 
thetic approach.  The  fact  that  children 
have  different  sensory  strengths  suggests 
that  one-method  teaching  is  questionable. 
We  need  to  identify  the  child’s  differen- 
tial ability  to  learn  by  ear,  eye,  or  touch 
before  choosing  a given  reading  method 
to  use  with  him. 

Knowledge  of  a Variety  of  Methods 

A second  major  consequence  of  accept- 
ing a position  of  eclecticism  is  a need  to 
become  familiar  with  a great  variety  of 
methods  of  teaching  reading. 

The  teacher  needs  to  ask  himself: 
What  method  works  best  with  Jane,  who 
has  completed  the  readiness  program, 
but  still  cannot  identify  rhyming  words? 
What  method  works  best  with  Dick,  who 
has  an  abnormal  amount  of  difficulty  with 
similar-appearing  words  such  as  them  and 
then}  What  method  works  best  with  the 
pupil  who  does  word-by-word  reading, 
who  constantly  back-tracks,  or  who  blocks 
when  he  meets  certain  words?  What 
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method  works  best  with  the  pupil  who 
constantly  reverses  words,  who  cannot 
blend  sounds  or  letters,  or  who  cannot 
name  letters? 

These  are  not  serious  probl^s,'.  but 
these  innocuous  difficulties  tend  to  snow- 
ball. Most  remedial  cases  are  probably 
instances  of  an  accumulation  of  unmet 
reading  needs.  The  teacher  of  reading 
needs  to  be  able  to  provide  proper  reme- 
diation all  along  the  way.  This  means  he 
needs  to  know  what  is  best  for  a given 
child.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  a method 
of  teaching.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
method  that  is  best  for  a given  child. 
This  means  he  must  become  familiar 
with  a host  of  methods. 

Teachers  with  the  most  novel  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  reading  claim  to  be 
imusually  successful  with  dieir  method. 
It  may  be,  and  indeed  often  is,  that,  these 
teachers  work  harder  or  are  more  enthusi- 
astic than  the  average  teacher.  But,  it 
may  also  be  true  that  a novel  approach 
may  be  especially  effective  with  some 
child  because  it  meets  his  need  in  a spe- 
cial way.  There  are  methods,  or  specific 
teaching  approaches,  that  make  a world 
of  difference  for  ffie  individual  cliild. 
One  child  benefits  from  one  type  of  in- 
struction, another  may  not. 

There  probably  is  some  good  in  every 
approach.  I don’t  know  of  any  method 
lh?t  may  not  be  useful  with  some  child. 
The  Initial  Teadiing  Alphabet  (ilt|a) 
approach,  originated  by  Pitman,  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  its  usefulness  by  sim- 
plifying the  alphabet.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  systems  similar  to  the  i|t]a 
began  as  early  as.  1551,  and  by  1845 
there  were  26  phonetic  alphabets,  includ- 
ing those  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Brig- 
ham Young.  Davis’  system,  as  propound- 
ed in  k-a-t  speltz  cat,  the  Diacritical 
Marking  System  of  Fiy,  and  Gattegno’s 
Color  approach  may  eaA  help  some  child 
to  learn  and  remember  better. 

A child  who  has  difficulty  associating 
meaning  with  what  is  read  may  be  es- 
pecially helped  by  a linguistic  approach 
such  as  Lefevre’s.*  It  may  help  the  reader 
to  translate  the  printed  text  into  the 
writer’s  intonation  pattern.  Another  child 


‘‘Carl  A.  Lcfcvre.  **A  Comprehensive  Linguistic 
Approach  to  Reading.”  Elementary  English,  42 
(October  1965),  6S1-6S9. 
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may  be  aided  by  linguistic  approaches 
sudi  as  those  proposed  by  Bloomfield, 
Soffietti,  Daniels  and  Diack,  or  Fries, 
which  stress  the  phonetic  consistencies  of 
the  language. 

'The  teadiing  machine  approach,  origi- 
nally proposed  by  Pressey,  and  pro- 
gramecl  learning  approaches  in  general, 
may  help  a child  who  has  special  need  for 
a detailed,  sequential  presentation  of 
learning  tasks  and  a need  for  confirma- 
tion of  his  progress. 

Another  child,  who  has  a spedal  need 
to  be  interested  in  what  he  is  reading, 
may  learn  best  through  the  language-ex- 
perience approach,  originally  suggested 
some  sixty  years  ago  by  Flora  F.  Fooke 
at  the  Chicago  Institute. 

Some  children  may  not  learn  readily 
because  certain  internal  events  have  gone 
awry.  We  cannot  emphasize  enough  that 
learning,  and  indeed  reading,  occurs  in 
the  brain.  Children  think  and  learn  dif- 
ferently because  of  differences  in  neural 
development. 

Reading  difficulties  are  tlius  said  to  be 
caused  by  damage  to,  or  dysfunction  of, 
certain  localized  areas  of  the  brain  such 
as  the  angular  gyrus  (Hinshelwood, 
1917),  the  frontal  gyrus  (Wemike, 
1947),  or  the  parietal  and  parietal-occipi- 
tal areas  {Rabinovich,  1959).  Penfield 
and  Robei^  (1959)  suggest  that  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  connection  between  the 
cortical  speech  mechanism  and  the  brain 
stem  system.  Some  suggested  that  reading 
deficiency  results  from  imderdevelopment 
of  directional  function  (Hermann,  1959) 
from  psychological  distrubances,  especial- 
ly of  an  unconscious  or  subconscious  na- 
ture (Jarvis,  1958,  Namnura  and  Pre- 
linger, 1961,  Walters,  Van  Loan  and 
Crofts,  1961),  from  disturbed  brain 
wave  activity  (Kennard,  Rabinovitch,  and 
Wexler,  1952),  from  prenatal  and  para- 
natal factors  (Kawi  and  Psasmanich, 
1959)  from  ocular  inefficiency  (Leton, 
1962),  from  delayed  development  of  the 
parietal  lobes  (Drew,  1956),  from  a 
slowness  of  neuromuscular  maturation 
(Eustis,  1947),  or  from  minimal  brain 
injury  (Strauss  and  Lehtinen,  1947).  The 
Smith’s  Synaptic  Transmission  Model 
suggests  a chemical  basis  for  reading 
deficiency,  and  Delacato,  following  the 
early  lead  of  Orton,  emphasizes  domi- 
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nance  factors, 

Each  of  these  people  suggests  that 
neurological  factors  are  key  factors  in 
language  and  reading  development.  Dela- 
cato  notes  that  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween man  and  the  animal  world  is  that 
man  has  achieved  cortical  dominance 
rather  than  cellular  quantity.  He  probably 
summarizes  the  thinking  of  this  group 
of  specialists  when  he  notes  that  "peri- 
pheral activity  , , . such  as  vision,  dex- 
terity, skills,  phonetics,  various  reading 
techniques,  are  meaningless  in  remedia- 
tion if  the  neurological  organization  is 
defective." 

Summary 

'When  the  teacher  accepts  the  student, 
when  he  respects  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil,  shows  understanding  and  empathy, 
has  deep  faith  in  the  improvableness  of 
the  pupil,  and  identifies  the  pupil’s  area 
of  confidence,  we  find  that  his  pupils  are 
generally  successful.  We  also  know  what 
a great  effect  a teacher  can  have  if  he  is 
an  interested  and  an  interesting  teacher. 


Because  learning  occurs  in  a relationship, 
the  teacher’s  personality  and  his  ability 
to  enlist  the  child’s  active  cooperation 
are  often  more  important  than  the  specific 
method  used. 

We  propose  that  another  key  attitude 
of  the  successful  teacher  is  a willingness 
to  change  his  method  to  fit  the  learner’s 
preferred  mode  of  learning.  Success  in 
teaching  is  built  on  a willingness  to  be 
eclectic.  We  don’t  give  much  credence 
to  a physician  who  seeks  to  alleviate  all 
ailments  with  aspirin.  Is  the  aspirin  man 
less  scientific  than  the  one-method 
teacher? 

Eclecticism  is  not  easy,  but  I don’t 
think  that  we  can  return  to  the  "good 
old  days,"  when  we  were  content  to  dish 
out  the  same  thing  to  all  children.  The 
greatest  challenge  in  education  today  is 
the  individualization  of  instruction.  There 
is  nothing  quite  so  unequal  as  dishing 
out  the  same  education  to  unequals.  We 
need  to  personalize  education.  We  need 
to  be  eclectic  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word. 
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■ 2.  Conflicts  and  Confusions 
' in  i.t.a.  Experiments 

John  Downing 
University  of  London 
Institute  of  Education 

Research  on 

Reading  teachers  who  are  interested 
in  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 
(i.ta.)  should  note  that  by  1966  numer- 
ous different  research  projects  involving 
i.t.a.  were  in  progress  and  it  is  important 
to  jdiscriminate  between  them  and  to  com- 
. pare  them  critically.  For  example,  educa- 
tors should  ask  these  auestions  of  any 
Lt.a-.  research  project  before  accepting  its 
supposed  findings: 


1.  Has  the  research  been  conducted  . 
for  a.  sufficient  length'  of  time  t&'  reveal 
any  effects  of  i.Ua.? 

Several  of  the  people  who  conducted 
experiments  in  toe  first-grade  studies 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion Cooperative  Research  Project  pub- 
lished conclusions  after  less  than  one  year. 
This  period  is  too  brief  a time  to  evalu- 
ate a program  such  as  i.ta.  Cans  ( 5)  was 
quite  right  in  1964  in  warning  that,  "The 
i.t.a.  approach  to  reading  is  at  its  begin- 
ning. As  yet  there  are  not  enough  results 
from  the  experimentation  going  on  to 
warrant  the  extravagant  claims  that  are 
being  made  for  it.  Only  broad  and  longi- 
tudinal evaluation  which  yields  reliable 
conclusions  can  determine  its  permanent 
place  in  the  teaching  of  reading.”  I 
would  add  that  not  only  are  the  extrava- 
ant  claims  (which  I have  frequently 
eplored)  not  warranted  but  neither  is 
the  unthinking  dismissal  of  i.t.a.  after  a 
few  months  of  trial  warranted. 

In  Britain  we  were  first  to  begin  re- 
search on  this  innovation  in  reading;  and 
now  that  we  have  been  conducting  re- 
search on  i.t.a.  for  nearly  live  years,  I 
believe  that  we  are  in  a position  to  draw 
some  valid  and  reliable  conclusions.  But 
I must  agree  that  Cans’  warning  against 
too  hasty  conclusions  does  still  apply  to 
the  research  reports  so  far  available  from 
American  research  on  i.ta. 

2.  Is  the  research  scientifically  con- 
trolled? 

Many  of  the  experiments  currently  be- 
ing condiirted  with  i.ta.  have  a serious 
fault  in  their  design.  In  comparing  one 
approach  with  another  it  is  essential  to 
make  sure  that  all  major  factors  in  reading 
are  controlled  except  the  one  you  are 
investigating.  The  contrast  to  be  made  is 
between  i.ta.  and  traditional  orthography 
(to.).  Therefore,  in  the  i.ta.  classes  and 
the  t.o.  classes  in  a research  project  every- 
thing else  of  significance  in  reading 
should  be  as  nearly  the  same  as  possible. 
But,  in  almost  all  jthe  i.ta.  researches 
currently  being  conducted  one  major 
variable  has  not  been  equated  in  the  i.ta. 
and  t.o.  classes.  This  variable  is  the  actual 
language  content  of  the  reading  program. 
For  example.  Fry  (4)  compared  i.ta. 
with  his  Diacritical  Marking  System 
(D.M.S.)  and  the  Sheldon  basal  reader 
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series  in  t.o.  The  D.M.S.  materials  were 
the  Sheldon  Readers  with  the  .print  altered 
according  to  the  D.M.S.,  but  they  were 
not  identical  to  the  t.o.  series,  because 
they  were  sub-standard  in  their  lack  of 
color  in  the  illustrations.  What  is  much 
worse,  the  i.t.a.  materials  were  not  the 
Sheldon  Readers  printed  in  i.t.a.  but  an 
entirely  different  oasal  series  by  Mazur- 
kiewicz  and  Tanyzer  (9).  Thus,  not  only 
were  the  printing  systems  different  but 
also  that  major  factor — the  content  of 
the  teaching  materials — was  varied,  too; 
and,  therefore,  one  cannot  tell  whether 
any  differences  that  are  found  (or  any 
failures  to  find  differences)  are  caused 
by  the  print  variable  or  by  the  materials 
variable. 

In  all  the  British  experiments  on  i.t.a. 
the  same  basal  series  (Janet  and  John  by 
O’Donnell  and  Munro  (10))  has  been 
used  in  both  the  i.t.a.  and  the  t.o.  classes. 
Both  versions — i.t.a.  and  t.o. — ^were  iden- 
tical in  format  and  context,  thus  ensuring 
the  same  quality  of  production  for  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  There- 
fore, any  differences  found  can  be  attrib- 
uted with  greater  certainty  to  the  change 
of  alphabet.  This  plan  is  being  followed 
also  by  Robinson  f 12 J.  In  her  study  she 
is  using  i.t.a.  and  t.o.  editions  of  the 
Scott,  Foresman  basal  series  which  are 
identical  apart  from  the  change  of  alpha- 
bet. Taylor  (13)  at  the  University  of 
Ibadan  in  Nigeria  is  also  using  this  scien- 
tific approach  of  having  an  identical 
series  in  i.t.a.  and  t.o.  for  the  experimen- 
tal and  control  groups. 

Most  other  studies,  however,  have 
failed  to  control  this  variable  and  it  will, 
therefore,  necessarily  be  difficult  to  eval- 
uate the  effects  of  i.t.a.  as  compared  with 
t.o.  in  such  “experiments." 

3.  What  went  into  the  computor? 

Whenever  a research  is  reported  in 
terms  of  a very  large  number  of  pupils 
and  with  very  complex  treatments  of  the 
data,  educators  should  be  even  more  cau- 
tious in  their  approach  to  generalized 
conclusions  because  there  is  a danger  ffiat 
the  size  of  the  sample  or  the  impressive- 
ness of  the  statistical  operations  will 
divert  attention  from  what  is  far  more 
important— what  exactly  was  done  by  the 
teachers  in  their  classrooms  and  what 
exactly  were  the  experiences  of  the  stu- 


dents. It  must  always  be  remembered  that 
the  value  of  the  statistical  end-product  of 
research  depends  most  on  what  was  put 
in  by  way  of  educational  treatment. 

4.  Are  the  criteria  of  evaluation  rele- 
vant? 

Several  i.t.a.  research  reports  published 
recently  have  used  irrelevant  criteria  for 
evaluating  i.t.a.  They  have  failed  to  un- 
derstand the  whole  nature  and  purpose 
of  i.t.a. 

I.t.a.  is  what  linguists  call  a “writing- 
system."  That  does  not  mean  a system 
for  teaching  writing.  What  it  does  mean 
is  a system  for  writing  (or  printing)  the 
^oken  language,  i.e.,  a system  of  “ink" 
for  coding  the  system  of  “air.”  Because 
i.t.a.  is  a writing-system,  the  only  legiti- 
mate comparison  that  can  be  made  in 
evaluating  i.t.a.  is  between  the  i.t.a. 
writing-system  and  some  other  writing- 
system  for  English  (e.g.,  t.o.). 

Hahn  (7),  for  example,  compared  i.t.a. 
with  the  Language-Experience  approach 
and  the  basal-reader  approach.  But  this 
comparison  is  not  meaningful  because 
you  can  teach  the  Language-Experience 
approach  using  the  i.t.a.  writing-system 
or  the  t.o.  writing-system  and  you  can 
use  basal  readers  printed  in  i.t.a.  or 
printed  in  t.o. 

Also,  to  find  out  the  effects  of  i.t.a. 
you  not  only  have  to  teach  the  i.t.a.  stu- 
dents in  i.t.a.  but  you  have  to  test  them 
in  i.t.a.  The  only  scientific  way  to  tell 
whether  i.t.a.  prevents  word-recognition 
difficulties  is  to  teach  an  i.t.a.  group  and 
a t.o.  group  using  the  same  sample  of  the 
English  language  for  their  basal  training 
and  then  to  test  them  on  an  identical 
sample  of  the  English  language  printed 
in  i.t.a.  for  the  i.t.a.  students  and  in  t.o. 
for  the  t.o.  students.  Of  course  we  want 
to  know  about  transfer  later  and  then 
we  must  test  i.t.a.  students  in  t.o.,  but  the 
really  important  issue  is  completely  ob- 
scured if  i.t.a.  students  in  the  beginning 
stage  are  tested  in  a system  which  they 
have  not  been  learning. 

5.  Was  it  really  i.t.a.  that  was  tested? 

Educators  should  also  be  cautious  in 
accepting  the  label  “i.t.a.”  as  describing 
what  has  been  taught  in  some  of  these 
projects.  Were  the  teachers  adequately 
trained?  Were  the  classes  fully  equipped 
with  i.t.a.  materials?  i.t.a.  teaching  ap- 
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paratus?  i.t.a.  library  books?  (Some  idea 
of  the  wide  range  of  i.t.a.  books  actually 
available  from  over  30  different  publish- 
ers can  be  obtained  by  studying  the  com- 
plete list  of  i.t.a.  Books  for  the  Teacher 
and  the  Child  published  by  the  National 
Book  League,  7 Albermarle  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.I.,  England.)  Did  the  teachers 
use  i.t.a.  long  enough?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  I would  raise  about  sev- 
eral of  the  "i.t.a.  experiments”  that  have 
been  described  recently. 

Early  Word-Recognition  Diflftculties 
Are  Reduced  by  i.t.a. 

On  the  basis  of  more  than  four  years 
of  careful  scientific  research  and  experi- 
mentation with  i.t.a.  in  British  schools, 
it  may  now  be  concluded  with  certainty 
that  in  comparison  with  the  simplified 
and  regularised  i.t.a.  system  t.o.  is  an 
important  source  of  difficulty  in  the  be- 
ginning stages  of  learning  to  read  and 
write  in  English-speaking  countries.  Our 
research  shows  quite  conclusively  that  t.o. 
as  compared  with  i.t.a.  under  parallel 
normal  classroom  conditions  is  a serious 
handicap  to  teachers  and  children.  The 
complexity  and  irregularity  of  t.o. 

1.  causes  slower  progress  through  the 
basal-reader  series, 

2.  reduces  word  - recognition  attain- 
ments to  between  about  one  third  or 
one  half  of  what  they  can  be  with  a 
m.ore  simple  and  more  regular  sys- 
tem such  as  i.t.a.,  and 

3.  severely  limits  their  written  vocabu- 
lary and  their  creative  abilities  in 
written  composition. 

I have  given  a complete  description  of 
i.t.a.  previously  (Downing,  2),  but, 
briefly,  the  superior  effects  of  i.t.a.,  taken 
as  an  example  of  a simplified  and  reg- 
ularised system  for  English,  are  due  to 

a.  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  learn- 
ing 

(i)  of  whole-word  configurations  in 
the  Look-Say  aspect  (e.g.  doll 
only  not  DOLL,  Doll,  etc.). 

(ii)  of  characterisations  of  sounds; 
e.g.,  oe  only  as  in  toe,  not  o,  £W, 
ow,  ough,  oa,  o.e.,  etc.  no,  sew, 
flow,  though,  boat,  note. 

b.  the  greater  regularity  of  the  i.t.a.  code: 
(i)  i.t.a.’s  characters  generally  (but 

not  absolutely  invariably)  repre- 


sent only  one  sound,  e.g.,  o usu- 
ally represents  the  vowel  sound 
common  to  on,  off,  hot,  dog, 
lock,  etc.,  and  not  quite  different 
sounds  as  in  t.o.,  e.g,,  done,  one, 
hone,  women,  etc. 

(ii)  i.t.a.  reiTiOves  tlie  grouping  op- 
eration necessary  in  such  words 
as  chip,  chop,  chat,  by  linking 
the  c and  h together  in  the  print. 
In  words  sudi  as  bone,  vote, 
dome,  the  linking  of  e to  o re- 
duces the  complexity  to  an  even 
more  important  extent. 

The  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween i.t.a.  and  t.o.  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  reading  and  writing  is  great 
and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  full  details 
of  the  results  of  the  British  research  on 
i.t.a.  will  show  this  variation  in  a major 
report  (see  Downing,  3)  which  is  now 
being  printed. 

The  Transfer-of-Learning  from 
i.t.a.  to  t.o. 

However,  although  i.t.a.  has  proved  so 
successful  in  preventing  word-recognition 
difficulties  in  beginning  reading,  it  should 
be  noted  that  I have  expressed  this  &d- 
ing  as  a criticism  of  t.o.  and  not  as  an 
endorsement  of  i.t.a.  The  important  point 
to  understand  clearly  about  our  research 
in  Britain  is  that  it  was  designed  from 
the  beginning  as  a basic  investigation  of 
the  influence  of  t.o.  on  the  education  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  The  i.t.a.  is  only  one 
example  of  how  to  simplify  and  regular- 
ize English  orthography.  Now  that  we 
know  tihat  the  way  in  which  English  is 
written  or  printed  really  makes  a differ- 
ence in  the  teaching  of  reading,  clearly, 
"the  sky’s  the  limit.”  Also,  one  must 
recognize  that  there  are  other  ways  of 
circumventing  the  difficulties  of  t.o.  with- 
out changing  English  spelling.  For  in- 
stance, one  can  use  t.o.  but  rigorously 
control  the  vocabulary  to  avoid  using  any 
words  which  have  complexities  or  irreg- 
ularities (e.g.,  Bloomfield  and  Barnhart, 
(1)),  or  one  can  use  color  as  a secondary 
coding  device  (e.g.,  Gattegno,  ( 6), 
Jones,  (8)). 

If  spelling  reform  for  English  is  not 
a practical  proposition  even  though  we 
want  a simplified  and  regularized  system 
for  beginners,  then  that  system  needs  to 
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be  designed  to  allow  easy  transition  to 
t.o^  Pitman  (11)  claims  diat  he  has  de- 
signed i.t.a.  in  such  a way  as  to  ease 
transition  from  i.t.a.  to  to.  by  maintain- 
ing in  i.ta.  a close  similarity  to  to.  in 
respect  to  the  configurations  of  the  top 
half  of  whole  words  and  phrases. 

In  the  British  research  we  have  inves- 
tigated the  success  of  Pitman’s  design  in 
several  ways;  and  it  may  be  said  now  that 
as  far  as  our  research  program  has  pro- 
gressed, it  seems  clear  iJiat  by  the  end  of 
the  third  year  of  school  the  i.t.a.  pupils 
have  attainments  in  t.o.  word  recognition 
and  reading  accuracy  which  place  them 
about  six  months  in  advance  of  children 
who  have  not  used  i.t.a.  in  the  beginning 
stage.  However,  this  result  does  not  ne- 
cessarily represent  the  greatest  degree  of 
improvement  that  a transitional  alphabet 
system  could  bring  in  reading.  This  line 
of  research  is  still  “at  its  beginning.”  In 
the  years  ahead  the  needs  for  research  in 
this  area  will  be  very  great  indeed,  and 
many  questions  need  answering:  can  we 
shape  an  even  more  effective  transitional 
alphabet  using  the  techniques  of  the  ex- 
perimental psychology  laboratories  in 
conjunction  with  field  trials  in  the 
schools?  can  improved  materials  be  de- 
veloped to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
the  transition  phase?  can  new  methods  of 
teaching  be  devised  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  any  loss  of  reading  ability  at 
the  transfer  stage?  for  how  many  months 
Or  years  should  i.t.a.  be  used?  what  is  the 
best  time  to  make  this  transition  from  the 
transitional  system  to  to.? 

These  are  the  kind  of  q^uestions  that 
are  occupying  us  at  the  Reading  Research 
Unit  in  London,  and  these  are  the  prac- 
tical problems  in  which  the  1,600  British 
teachers  currently  using  i.t.a.  are  inter- 
ested. The  i.ta.  approach  has  mn  the 
gauntlet  of  initial  trial  and  much  criti- 


cism, and  it  has  proved  itself  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  Now  that  we  know  that 
this  new  area  of  innovation  is  so  promis- 
ing, let  us  recognize  that  here  is  a fron- 
tier in  reading  which  is  just  ready  to  be 
pushed  forward.  Here  is  a vast  area 
waiting  to  be  explored  and  developed. 
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Introduction 

The  British  experiment  with  the  Ini- 
tial Teaching  Alphabet  (i.t.a.)  is  now 
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in  its  third  year  and  in  the  past  year  there 
have  been  important  developments  in  the 
use  of  i.t.a  in  Britain. 

Now  in  Britain  many  educators  no 
longer  regard  i.t.a.  as  experimental.  Quite 
apart  from  the  200  schools  collaborating 
with  the  Reading  Research  Unit,  hundreds 
of  other  schools  are  now  adopting  i.t.a.  as 
the  standard  procedure  for  beginning 
reading.  Altliough  in  Britain  every  prin- 
cipal is  free  to  choose  whatever  reading 
program  he  believes  is  most  effective  for 
his  students,  already  in  two  large  towns 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  schools  have 
adopted  i.t.a.  The  decision  of  these  prin- 
cipals to  use  i.t.a.  for  beginning  reading 
has  been  based  to  some  extent  on  reports 
of  our  research,  but  largely  on  first-hand 
experience  of  i.t.a  gained  through  visits 
to  the  pioneer  experimental  i.t.a.  classes. 

This  wide  adoption  of  i.t.a.  makes  even 
more  important  the  duty  of  our  research 
jj.  unit  in  London  to  conduct  the  scientific 
evaluation  of  i.t.a.,  and  I am  pleased  to 
report  that  very  substantial  funds  have 
been  given  to  us  to  maintain  and  expand 
our  research  and  development  of  i.t.a. 

I have  elsewhere  provided  a full  de- 
scription of  i.t.a.^  and  in  another  recent 
pumication  I have  discussed  the  history 
of  this  approach  and  related  i.t.a.’s  main 
features  to  teaching  methods  and  chil- 
dren’s needs  in  the  learning  situation.^ 
In  this  paper  I shall  confine  myself  to  pre- 
senting an  up-to-date  report  of  the  results 
of  the  British  experiments  with  i.t.a.  for 
beginning  reading. 

The  Experiment 

In  the  fall  of  I960  I was  asked  to  de- 
sign and  conduct  experimental  research 
into  the  effects  of  augmenting  the  alpha- 
bet in  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  to 
read.  The  alphabet  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  i.t.a.  (then  known  as  the 
"Augmented  Roman  Alphabet”)  which 
was  the  invention  of  Sir  James  Pitman.® 
He  proposed  that  young  beginners  should 
use  the  more  simple  and  more  reliable 
i.t.a.  until  they  became  confident  and  flu- 
ent in  reading  i.t.a.  Then  they  should 
transfer  their  skill  and  confidence  to  read- 


Mohn  Downing.^  The  Imtial  Teaching  Alphabet. 
New  York:  Macmillan,  1964. 

yohn  Downingr  The  Reading  ExperimenU 

London:  Evans,  1964. 


ing  the  traditional  orthography  (T.O.) 
of  English.  Pitman  had  taken  special  care 
to  design  the  i.t.a.  characters  and  the 
rules  for  their  use  in  spelling  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  easy  for  children  to 
transfer  from  i.t.a.  to  T.O. 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  i.t.a. 
for  beginning  reading  we  decided  to  com- 
pare the  attainments  of  an  experimental 
group  of  pupils  starting  on  i.t.a.  with  the 
achievements  of  a matched  group  using 
only  T.O.  from  the  beginning.  We  have 
attempted  to  hold  constant  in  the  ^o 

Ss  all  factors  except  the  one  critical 
le  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  used 
in  beginning  reading  and  writing.  This 
includes  efforts  to  match  the  two 
groups  on  the  Hawthorne  Effect.^ *  *rhus  a 
difference  in  the  achievements  *»etween 
the  i.t.a.  group  and  the  T.O.  group  can 
be  attributed  to  differences  in  the  orthog- 
raphy. 

Results  in  the  First  Three  Yeats 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  we  still  do 
not  consider  that  our  research  has  reached 
a point  at  which  find  answers  can  be 
given  to  the  many  questions  raised  by  the 
use  of  i.t.a.,  and  we  would  caution  educa- 
tors not  to  form  definite  judgments  or 
final  conclusions  .regarding  i.t.a.’s  use  un- 
til the  limitations  of  our  present  findings 
have  been  made  good  in  the  investigations 
planned  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  most  important  limitation  of  this 
present  report  is  that  it  can  relate  only  to 
that  part  of  the  sample  recruited  during 
the  school  year  September  1961  to  Sep- 
tember 1962.  Thus  the  sample  is  relative- 
ly small  for  some  of  the  results  in  this 
report,  and  final  and  best  matching  of 
i.t.a.  and  T.O.  groups  is  not  yet  possible. 
However,  we  have  investigated  the  com- 
position of  the  I.t.a.  and  T.O.  groups  and 
have  found  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween them  in  respect  of  age,  sex,  social 
class  and  intelligence. 

In  this  paper  attention  is  focused  on 
the  group  which  has  been  under  investi- 
gation longest  in  the  British  i.t.a.  experi- 
ments, that  is,  the  413  children  (and 

31.  J.  Pitman.  "Learning  to  Read:  An  Experi- 
ment.”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Soctety  of  Arts,  Vo 
109.  pp.  149-180,  1961.  . ^ ^ ^ , 

*Full  details  of  the  experimental  atsim  and  the 
composition  of  the  sample  are  given  in:  Tohn  ©own- 
ing, The  i.t.a.  Reading  Experiment.  London:  Evans, 
1964. 
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their  T.O.  control  partners)  who  began 
to  leam  to  read  with  i.t.a.  in  September 
1961.  We  shall  indicate  also  where  there 
is  confirmatory  data  from  the  three  addi- 
tional groups  which  began  in  January 
(106  pupils),  April  (143  pupils),  and 
September  (936  pupils),  1962. 

1.  More  rapid  progress  through  the  read- 
ing program  in  i.t.a.  classes.  ■ ^ 

The  beginner’s  load  of  learning  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  reduced  when  i.t.a.  is 
the  printed  medium  of  instruction.  To 
read  ixx)ks  the  i.ha.  pupil  needs  to  learn:® 

(a)  Only  one  form  of  character  (e.g., 
b only — not  B) . 

(b)  Only  one  whole-word  pattern  for 
each  word  of  English,  (e.g.,  bit 
only — not  Bit  and  BIT). 

(c)  Far  fewer  print  symbols  for  pho- 
nemes. (e.g.  Only  one  symbol  for 
the  00  sound  in  zoo,  shoe,  flew, 
do,  through,  etc.  instead  of  up  to 
30  different  symbols  in  T.O.) . 


This  reduction  in  the  volume  of  learn- 
ing appears  to  lead  to  a ver^  marked  in- 
crease in  the  beginner’s  rate  of  progress 
through  the  basal  readers.  After  only  five 
months  the  four  and  five  year  old  begin- 
ners in  the  i.t.a.  group  using  basal  readers 
printed  in  i.t.a.  were  significantly  ahead 
of  the  T.O.  group  using  the  same  basal 
reader  series  printed  in  T.O. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the 
average  i.t.a.  pupil  x'as  on  Book  II  of  the 
reading  program,  while  the  average  T.O. 
pupil  was  still  at  Book  I of  the  same  pro- 
gram. Half  a year  later  the  average  i.t.a. 
child  had  moved  to  Book  IV  while  the 
T.O.  boy  or  girl  had  got  to  Book  II.  After 
two  years  the  position  was  beyond  Book 
V for  the  average  pupil  in  the  i.t.a.  classes 
as  compared  with  Book  III  in  the  classes 
using  T.O.  The  groups  joining  our  ex- 
periments in  January,  April,  and  Septem- 
ber 1962  appear  to  be  making  the  same 
accelerated  progress  through  the  reading 
program. 


TABLE  1 

Reading  Primer  Reached  After  1,  1 Vi  and  2 Years 
(September  1961  Entrants) 


i.t.a.  Group 

T.O.  Group 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 

Median 

■ N 

Median 

N 

Test  of  Significance 

After  1 year 

Book  II 

^*13 

Book  I 

687 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

After  1 years 

Book  IV 

413 

Book  II 

687 

1 Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

After  2 years 

BookV 

306 

Book  III 

610 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

Thus  the  relief  from  the  burden  of 
T.O.  redundancies  appears  to  permit  pu- 
pils in  i.t.a.  classes  to  get  away  to  a much 
more  rapid  start  in  reading. 

2.  Much  improved  decoding  skill  in  i.t.a. 
classes.  . 

• Recent  researches  by  Durrell®  in  the 
United  States  and  Elkonin^  in  Russia  in- 
dicate that  pre-reading  training  in  pho- 
nemic discrimination  produces  significant- 
ly improved  progress  in  beginning  read- 


*For  detailed  discussion  of  reduction  of  volume  of 
learning  by  j.t.a.  sec  p.  71  of  John  Downing.  The 
i.f.a.  Reeding  Experiment.  London:  Evans*  1964. 

D.  Durrell  and  H.  A.  Murpby.  “The  Auditory 
Discrimination  Factor  in  Re%iding  Readiness  and 
Reading  Disability/'  Fducation.  Vt>l.  73,  pp.  556-561, 
1953. 

*D.  B.  Elkonin.  The  P^cholqgy  of  Mastering  the 
Elements  of  Reading,  Eds.  B.  and  J*  Simon. 
EdHcaixonal  Psychology  in  the  U.S.S.R.  London: 
Routlcdge  & Kegan  Paul. 


ing,  and  this  suggests  that  we  should  not 
forget  th.it  English,  like  Russian,  is  writ- 
' ten  in  an  alphabetic  code.  Unfortunately 
for  the  American  or  British  child  the 
T.O.  code  for  English  is  extraordinarily 
complex  and  inconsistent.  I.t.a.  appears 
to  provide  American  and  British  children* 
with  a more  consistent  or,  at  least,  a less 
complex  code  than  T.O.  in  three  ways:® 
(a)  i.t.a.  is  very  much  more  consistent 
in  the  way  that  it  signals  English 
phonemes  (e.g.  i.t.a.  does  not  use 
the  letter  o to  represent  different 
sounds  as  T.O.  does  in  do,  go. 
women,  gone,  one,  etc.-  In  i.ta. 
these  different  sounds  are  appro- 
priately signalled  by  different  print 

**For  dct.iilcd  discussion  of  the  features  of  the 
i.t.a.  code  see  pp.  73-74  of  John  Downing.  The  f.r.a. 
Reading  Experiment.  London:  Ev.ans,  1964. 
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their  T.O.  control  partners)  who  began 
to  learn  to  read  with  i.t.a.  in  September 
1961.  We  shall  indicate  also  where  there 
is  confirmatory  data  from  the  three  addi- 
tional groups  which  began  in  January 
(106  pupils),  April  (143  pupils),  and 
September  (936  pupils),  1962. 

1.  More  rapid  progress  through  the  read- 
ing program  in  i.t.a.  classes. 

The  beginner’s  load  of  learning  ap- 
pears to  be  greatly  reduced  when  i.t.a.  is 
the  printed  medium  of  instruction.  To 
read  nooks  the  i.t.a.  pupil  needs  to  learn:® 

(a)  Only  one  form  of  character  (e.g., 
b only — not  B) . 

(b)  Only  one  whole-word  pattern  for 
each  word  of  English,  (e.g.,  bit 
only — not  Bit  and  BIT). 

(c)  Far  fewer  print  symbols  for  pho- 
nemes. (e.g.  Only  one  symbol  for 
the  00  sound  in  zoo,  shoe,  flew, 
do,  through,  etc.  instead  of  up  to 
30  different  symbols  in  T.O.) . 


This  reduction  in  the  volume  of  learn- 
ing appears  to  lead  to  a very  marked  in- 
crease in  the  beginner’s  rate  of  progress 
through  the  basal  readers.  After  only  five 
months  the  four  and  five  year  old  begin- 
ners in  the  i.t.a.  group  using  basal  readers 
printed  in  i.t.a.  were  significantly  ahead 
of  the  T.O.  group  using  the  same  basal 
reader  series  printed  in  T.O. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the 
average  i.t.a.  pupil  was  on  Book  II  of  the 
reading  program,  while  the  average  T.O. 
pupil  was  still  at  Book  I of  the  same  pro- 
gram. Half  a year  later  the  average  i.t.a. 
child  had  moved  to  Book  IV  while  the 
T.O.  boy  or  girl  had  got  to  Book  II.  After 
two  years  the  position  was  beyond  Book 
V for  the  average  pupil  in  the  i.t.a.  classes 
as  compared  with  Book  III  in  the  dlasses 
using  T.O.  The  groups  joining  our  ex- 
periments in  January,  April,  and  Septem- 
ber 1962  appear  to  be  maldng  the  same 
accelerated  progress  through  ffie  reading 
program. 


TABLE  1 

Reading  Primer  Reached  After  1, 13^  and  2 Years 
(September  1961  Entrants) 


i.t.a. 

Group 

T.O.  Group 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 

Median 

N 

Median 

N 

Test  of  Significance 

After  1 year 

Book  II 

413 

Book  I 

687 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

After  1 % years 

Book  IV 

413 

Book  II 

687 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

After  2 years 

Book  V 

306 

Book  III 

610 

Sig.  at  p.1%  level 

Thus  the  relief -from  the  burden  of 
T.O.  redundancies  appears  to  permit  pu- 
pils in  i.t.a.  classes  to  get  away  to  a- much 
more  rapid  start  in  reading. 

2.  Much  unproved  decoding  skill  in  i.t.a. 
classes. 

Recent  researches  by  Durrell®  in  the 
United  States  and  Elkonin^  in  Russia  in- 
dicate that  pxe-reading  training  in  pho- 
nemic discrimination  produces  significant- 
ly improved  progress  in  beginning  read- 


^or  detailed  discussion  of  reduction  of  volume  of 
learning  by  i.t.a.  see  p.  71  of  John  Downing.  The 
i.f.a.  Reading  Experiment.  London:  Evans » 1964. 

®D.  D.  Durrell  and  H.  A.  Murphy.  “The  Auditory 
Discrimination  Factor  in  Reading  Readiness  and 
Reading  Disability/*  Education.  VoT.  73,  pp.  556*561, 
1953. 

"D.  B.  Eikonin.  The  P^cholqgy  of  Mastering  the 
Elements  of  Reading,  Eds.  B.  and  J.  Simon. 
Educational  Psychology  in  the  U.S.S.R.  London: 
Routledgc  & Regan  Paul. 


ing,  and  this  suggests  that  we  should  not 
forget  that  English,  like  Russian,  is  writ- 
ten in  an  alphabetic  code.  Unfortunately 
for  the  American  or  British  child  the 
T.O.  code  for  English  is  extraordinarily 
complex  and  inconsistent.  I.t.a.  appears 
to  provide  American  and  British  children 
wiui  a more  consistent  or,  at  least,  a less 
complex  code  than  T.O.  in  three  ways:® 
(a)  i.t.a.  is  very  much  more  consistent 
in  the  way  that  it  signals  English 
• phonemes  (e.g.  i.t.a.  does  not  use 
the  letter  o to  represent  different 
sounds  as  T.O.  does  in  do,  go. 
women,  gone,  one,  etc.  In  i.t.a. 
these  different  sounds  are  appro- 
priately signalled  by  different  print 

®For  detailed  discussion,  of  the  features  of  the 
i.t.a.  code  see  pp.  73*74  of  John  Downing.  The  i.t.a. 
Reading  Experiment.  London:  Evans,  1964. 
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in  its  third  year  and  in  the  past  year  there 
have  been  important  developments  in  the 
use  of  i.t.a  in  Britain. 

Now  in  Britain  many  educators  no 
longer  regard  i.t.a.  as  experimental.  Quite 
apart  from  the  200  schools  collaborating 
with  the  Reading  Research  Unit,  hundreds 
of  other  sdiools  are  now  adopting  i.t.a.  as 
the  standard  procedure  for  beginning 
reading.  Although  in  Britain  every  prin- 
cipal is  free  to  choose  whatever  reading 
program  he  believes  is  most  effective  for 
his  students,  already  in  two  large  towns 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  schools  have 
adopted  i.t.a.  The  decision  of  these  prin- 
cipals to  use  i.t.a.  for  beginning  reading 
has  been  based  to  some  extent  on  reports 
of  our  research,  but  largely  on  first-hand 
experience  of  i.t.a  gained  through  visits 
to  the  pioneer  experimental  i.t.a.  classes. 

This  wide  adoption  of  i.t.a.  makes  even 
more  important  the  duty  of  our  research 
unit  in  London  to  conduct  the  scientific 
evaluation  of  i.t.a.,  and  I am  pleased  to 
report  that  very  substantial  funds  have 
b«n  given  to  us  to  maintain  and  expand 
our  research  and  development  of  i.t.a. 

I have  elsewhere  provided  a full  de- 
scription of  i.t.a.^  and  in  another  recent 
pulAication  I have  discussed  the  history 
of  this  approach  and  related  i.t.a.’s  main 
features  to  teaching  methods  and  chil- 
dren’s needs  in  the  learning  situation.* * 
In  this  paper  I shall  confine  myself  to  pre- 
senting an  up-to-date  report  of  the  results 
of  the  British  experiments  with  i.t.a.  for 
beginning  reading. 

The  Experiment 

In  the  fall  of  I960  I was  asked  to  de- 
sign and  conduct  experimental  research 
into  the  effects  of  augmenting  the  alpha- 
bet in  the  beginning  stages  of  learning  to 
read.  The  alphabet  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  i.t.a.  (then  known  as  the 
"Augmented  Roman  Alphabet”)  which 
was  the  invention  of  Sir  James  Pitman.* 
He  proposed  that  young  beginners  should 
use  the  more  simple  and  more  reliable 
i.t.a.  until  they  be(^e  confident  and  flu- 
ent in  reading  i.t.a.  Ihen  they  should 
transfer  their  ^ill  and  confidence  to  read- 


yohn  Downiiii^.  The  Imital  Teaching  AlphaheU 
Now.  York:  Macmillan,  1964^_ 

• *John  Downing.  The  i.V:^IRhiU^xng  Experiment. 
London:  Evans,  i964. 
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ing  the  traditional  orthography  (T.O;) 
of  English.  Pitman  had  taken  special  care 
to  design  the  i.t.a.  characters  and  the 
rules  for  their  use  in  spelling  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  easy  for  children  to 
transfer  from  i.t.a.  to  T.O. 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  i.t.a. 
for  beginning  reading  we  decided  to  com- 
pare the  attainments  of  an  experimental 
group  of  pupils  starting  on  i.t.a.  with  the 
achievements  of  a matched  group  using 
only  T.O.  from  the  beginning.  We  have 
attempted  to  hold  constant  in  the  ^o 
groups  all  factors  except  the  one  critical 
variable  of  the  alphabet  and  spelling  used 
in  beginning  reading  and  writing.  This 
includes  efforts  to  match  the  two 
groups  on  the  Hawthorne  Effect.*  Thus  a 
difference  in  the  achievements  between 
the  i.t.a.  group  and  the  T.O.  group  can 

attributed  to  differences  in  the  orthog- 
raphy. 

Results  in  the  First  Three  Years 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  we  still  do 
not  consider  that  our  research  has  reached 
a point  at  which  final  answers  can  be 
given  to  the  many  questions  raised  by  the 
use  of  i.t.a.,  and  we  would  caution  educa- 
tors not  to  form  definite  jud^ents  or 
final  conclusions  regarding  i.t.a.’s  use  un- 
til the  limitations  of  our  prwent  findings 
have  been  made  good  in  the  investigations 
planned  for  the  next  four  years. 

The  most  important  limitation  of  this 
present  report  is  that  it  can  relate  only  to 
that  part  of  the  sample  recruited  during 
the  school  year  September.  1961  to, Sep- 
tember 1962.  'Thus  the  sample  is  relative- 
ly small  for  some  of  the  results  in  this 
report,  and  final  and  best  matching  of 
i.t.a.  and  T.O.  groups  is  not  yet  TOssible. 
However,  we  have  investigated  the  com- 
position of  the  i.t.a.  and  T.O.  groups  and 
have  found  no  significant  difference  I^- 
tween  them  in  respect  of  age,  sex,  social 
class  and  intelligence. 

In  this  paper  attention  is  focused  on 
the  group  which  has  been  under  investi- 
gation longest  in  the  British  i.t.a.  experi- 
ments, that  is,  the  413  children  (and 

SI.  J.  Pitman.  “Learning  to  Read;  An 
nicnt.”  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  Vol. 
109.  pp.  149-180,  1961.  . , . . ... 

‘Full  details  of  the  experimental  deiign  and  the 
composition  of  the  sample  are. given  in:  John  Dowa- 
ingr.  The  i.t.a.  Reading  Experiment.  London:  Lvans, 
1964. 
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symbols). 

(b)  i.t.a.  removes  the  ambiguity  of  di- 
rection of  reading  which  exists  in 
T.O.  (e.g.  in  T.O.  in  the  word 
bone  the  first  sound  is  signalled 
by  the  first  letter  on  the  left,  but 
the  second  sound  is  signalled  by 
letters  two  plus  foi  ir  and  the  child 
must  reverse  from  right  to  left  to 
read  the  final  sou  d signalled  by 
letter  number  three.  In  i.t.a.  the 
left  to  right  rule  of  reading  is 
never  broken,  thus  been). 

(c)  i.t.a.  reduces  the  complexity  of  the 
print  code  for  phonemes  (for  ex- 
ample the  two  letters  oe  are  used 
in  T.O.  to  represent  a different 
sound  in  toe  from  either  of  the 
sounds  indicated  by  o and  e sepa- 
rately in  got  and  get.  In  i.t.a.  a 
special  character  is  used  for  this 
sound  always — thus  ce  in  toe  and 
0 and  e are  reserved  for  their  own 
particular  sounds). 


This  attempt  to  make  i.t.a.  a more  re- 
liable code  for  young  English-speaking 
beginners  in  reading  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  most  dramatic  results  in  the 
British  research  into  i.t.a.  Pupils  in  the 
i.t.a.  group  have  demonstrated  great  su- 
periority in  word-building.  For  instaiice, 
on  the  Schonell®  graded  word  reading 
test,  the  average  child  in  the  pioneer 
group  of  i.t.a.  experimental  classes  which 
had  been  set  up  in  September  1961  could, 
in  the  following  July  (1962),  read  19 
test  words  or  more  on  the  i.t.a.  version  of 
the  test,  whereas  the  average  T.O.  pupil 
could  read  only  five  test  words  on  ffie 
same  test  in  T.O.  Haifa  year  later  the 
average  scores  were  37  test  words  read 
correctly  in  the  i.t.a.  group  and  11  in  the 
T.O.  group.  Results  from  the  twelve  hun- 
dred entrants  to  the  i.t.a.  group  have  pro- 
vided confirmation  of  this  finding. 

The  greater  regularity  of  the  character 

*F.  Schondl.  Diagnostic  and  Attainment  Testing, 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1950. 
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TABLE  2 

Decoding  Results  After  1 and  1%  Years 
(SEPTEMBER  1961  ENTRANTS) 
ScHONELL  Graded  Word  Reading  Test 


i.t.a.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

T.O.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
Test  of  Significance' 

After  1 year 

18.8  20.7 

345 

5.2  6.6  623 

Sig.  at  O.l^  level 

After  1%  years 

37.1  20.7 

345 

10.9  10.6  623 

Sig.  at  0.19J>  level 

to  sound  relationship  in  the  i.t.a.  thus 
appears  to  produce  superior  attainment  in 
decoding  printed  English  into  speech. 
Other  tests  have  shown  that  the  simeriori- 
ty  of  the  i.t.a.  group  is  not  conmied  to 
decoding.  As  we  reported  last  year^®  the 
i.t.a.  pupils  are  also  significantly  advanced 
in  comprehension,  accuracy  in  sentence 
reading  and  in  speed  of  reading. 

3.  Superior  reading  after  the  transfer 
from  i.t.a.  to  T.O. 

In  the  schools  using  i.t.a.  each  child 
makes  the  transfer  to  reading  traditional 
print  when  he  individually  is  ready  for 
this  step.  A very  few  children  have  been 
transferred  from  reading  i.t.a.  to  reading 
T.O.  after  only  two  or  three  months,  but 

^^See  pj).  74-78  of  John  Downing.  The  iXa,  Read- 
ing  Experiment.  London:  Evans,  lv64. 


most  appear  to  readi  the  necessary  fluency 
in  i.t.a.  during  the  second  year  of  school- 
ing. 

Fluency  in  reading  i.t.a.  is  desirable 
before  transfer  to  T.O.,  because  Pitman’s 
design  of  the  alphabet  has  preserved  in 
i.t.a.  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible 
with  the  purpose  of  an  easier  beginning 
those  same  cues,  generally  situated  in  the 
top  half  of  the  line  of  print,  which  are 
employed  in  fluent  reading  of  T.O.  Con- 
textual clues  help  pupils  with  that  minor- 
ity of  words  which  do  change  drastically 
in  appearance.  When  a high  level  of 
fluency  in  i.ta.  has  been  achieved  the 
pupil  should  have  the  necessary  skills  of 
using  minimal  cues  and  contextual  clues 
to  ensure  a smooth  transfer.  ' 

Eighteen  months  after  beginning  with 
i.t.a.  pupils  achieve  very  superior  scores 


A 4,7 
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on  tests  printed  in  T.O.  The  children  who 
began  with  i.t.a.  and  later  transferred  to 
T.O.  have  read  the  latter  with  much 
greater  accuracy  and  comprehension  than 
children  who  have  been  learning  with 
T.O.  from  the  beginning. 

For  instance,  a sub-sample  of  seven 
carefully  matched  Pairs  of  i.t.a.  and  T.O. 
schools  were  selected  from  those  who  had 
joined  the  experiment  in  September  1961, 
and  their  pupils  were  tested  on  the  Neale 
Analysis  of  Reading  Ability.*^  After  18 
months  at  school  the  average  i.t.a.  pupil 
scored  23  for  accuracy  and  8 for  compre- 


hension when  reading  the  Neale  test  in 
T.O.  as  compared  with  scores  of  9 and  4 
respectively  for  the  child  who  had  been 
on  T.O.  from  the  outset.  The  i.t.a.  pupil 
reads  an  average  of  34  words  in  T.O.  per 
minute  as  compared  with  19  words  per 
minute  by  the  average  child  in  the  classes 
where  T.O.  has  been  the  medium  of  in- 
struction from  the  beginning.  (This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the 
pupils  in  the  i.t.a.  group  had  been  intro- 
duced by  their  teachers  to  T.O.  books) . 

^■Marie  D.  Neale.  iVVfl/r  Analysis  of  Reading 
Ability.  London:  Mncinillaii.  1963. 


TABLE  3 

Transfer  Results  After  VA  Years 
* (September  196i  Entrants) 

Neale  Analysis  of  Reading  Ability  (Form  A) — in  t.o.  for  Both  Groups 


i.t.a.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

T.O.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
Test  of  Significance 

Reading  Rate 

33.9 

24.2  146 

18.7 

18.9  190 

Sig.  at  5%  level 

Reading 

Accuracy 

22.9 

17.4  146 

9.3 

11.9  190 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

Reading 

Comprehension 

7.9 

6.1  146 

3.5 

4.4  190 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

A later  test  of  these  children  has  pro- 
vided furdier  confirmation  that  i.t.a.  be- 
ginners read  T.O.  with  significant  su- 
periority. In  the  middle  of  the  third  year 
of  schooling  we  tested  the  i.t.a.  children 
(chronological  age  7.1  years)  on  ■ the 
standard  T.O.  version  of  the  Schonell 
test.  The  average  score  for  the  i.t.a.  group 
(including  some  pupils  who  were  still  on 
i.t.a.  readers)  .was  34.4  test  words  in  T.O. 
— the  standard  for  age  8.4  years.  The  T.O. 
group’s  average  score  was  24.1 — the 
standard  for  age  7.4  years. 

4.  i.t.a’s  effects  on  writing  and  spelling. 

We  have  reported  previously^^  that 
creative  writing  appears  to  be  much  im- 
proved in  i.t.a.  classes.  Teachers  claim 
that,  for  instance,  "the  standard  of  crea- 
tive writing  has  improved  almost  beyond 
comparison.”  These  claims  are  at  present 
under  objective  investigation  at  the  Read- 
ing Research  Unit^*  but  already,  in  her 

^*Sce  pp.  40-42  of  John  Downing.  The  t.f.o.  Read* 
inp  Experiment.  London:  Evans,  1964. 

“Michael  Lyon.  “A  Stimy  of  Some  Samples  of 
Children’s  Free  Writing  iy  i.t.a.  and  t.o.’*  Unpub- 
lished paper.  ^ 


independent  study  of  i.t.a.,  Southgate^^ 
has  observed  that  “Free  writing  in  the 
class  appeared  more  spontaneous,  prolific 
and  correctly  spelt  than  is  usual  with  such 
young  children.” 


TABLE  4 

Transfer  Results  After  2 Years  ^ 
(September  1961  Entrants) 
Schonell  Graded  Word  Reading  Test  . 
IN  TO.  FOR  Both  Groups 


i.t.a.  Group 

T.O.  Group 

— 

33.9 

24.2 

S.D. 

21.4 

18.1 

N 

321 

583 

t — test  t=6.9  sig.  at  .1%  level 


Two  months  ago  we  administered  a 
T.O.  spelling  test”  to  both  i.t.a.  and  T.O. 
groups.  At  tile  time  of  writing  not  all  the 
answer  papers  have  been  returned  but 
Table  5 shows  the  analysis  of  the  data  as 

^*Vera  Southgate.  Augmented  Roman  Alphabet 
Experiment.  An  Outsider's  Repprt.  *Educationa!  Re* 
vino.  Vol.  16,  pp.  32-41,  1963. 
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on  tests  printed  in  T.O.  The  children  who 
began  with  i.ta.  and  later  transferred  to 
T.O,  have  read  the  latter  with  much 
greater  accuracy  and  comprehension  than 
children  who  have  been  learning  with 
T.O.  from  the  beginning. 

For  instance,  a sub-sample  of  seven 
carefully  matched  pairs  of  i.t.a.  and  T.O. 
schools  were  selected  from  those  who  had 
joined  the  experiment  in  September  1961, 
and  their  pupils  were  tested  on  the  Neale 
Analysis  of  Reading  Ability.^^  After  18 
months  at  school  the  average  i.t.a.  pupil 
scored  23  for  accuracy  and  8 for  compre- 


hension when  reading  the  Neale  test  in 
T.O.  as  compared  wi^  scores  of  9 and  4 
respectively  for  the  child  who  had  been 
on  T.O.  from  the  outset.  The  i.t.a.  pupil 
reads  an  average  of  34  words  in  T.O.  per 
minute  as  compared  with  19  words  per 
minute  by  the  average  child  in  the  classes 
where  T.O.  has  been  the  medium  of  in- 
struction from  the  beginning.  (This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the 
upils  in  the  i.t.a.  group  had  been  intro- 
uced  by  their  teachers  to  T.O.  books). 

I'Marie  D.  Neale.  Neale  Analysis  of  Reading 
Abthty,  London:  Macmillan,  1963. 


TABLE  3 

Transfer  Results  After  IV2  Years 
(September  1961  Entrants) 

Neale  Analysis  of  Reading  Ability  (Form  A) — ^in  t.o.  for  Both  Groups 


i.t.a.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

T.O.  Group 
— S.D.  N 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
Test  of  Significance 

.Reading  Rate 

33.9 

24.2  146 

18.7 

18.9  190 

Sig.  at  5%  level 

Reading 

Accuraq^ 

22.9 

17.4  146 

9.3 

■ 11.9  190 

Sig.  at  O.l^  level 

Reading 

Comprehension 

7.9 

6.1  146 

3.5 

4.4  190 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

A later  test  of  these  children  has  pro- 
vided further  confirmation  that  i.t.a.  be- 
ginners read  T.O.  with  significant  su- 
periority. In  the  middle  of  the  third  year 
of  schooling  we  tested  the  i.ta.  children 
(chronological  age  7.1  years)  on  the 
standard  T.O.  version  of  the  Schonell 
test.  The  average  score  for  the  i.t.a.  group 
(including  some  pupils  who  were  still  on 
i.t.a.  readers)  was  34.4  test  words  in  T.O. 
— the  standard  for  age  8.4  years.  The  T.O. 
group’s  average  score  was  24.1 — the 
standard  for  aga  7.4  years. 

4.  i.t.a.’s  ejects  on  writing  ana 

We  have  reported  previousx^  that 
creative  writing  appears  to  be  much  im- 
proved in  i.t.a.  classes.  Teachers  claim 
that,  for  instance,  “the  standard  of  crea- 
tive writing  has  improved  almost  beyond 
comparison.”  These  claims  are  at  present 
under  objective  investigation  at  the  Read- 
ing Research  Unit^®  but  already,  in  her 

^^Sce  pp.  40‘42  .of  John  Downing.  The  t.La.  Read^ 
iug  Experiment.  London:  Evans,  1964. 

^Michael  Lyon.  Study  or  Some  Samples  of 
Children’s  Free  Writing  in  i.t.a.  and  t.o.”  Unpub- 
lished paper. 


independent  study  of  i.t.a.,  Southgate^^ 
has  observed  that  “Free  writing  in  the 
class'  appeared  more  spontaneous,  prolific 
and  correctly  spelt  than  is  usual  with  such 
young  children.” 


TABLE  4 

Transfer  Results  After  2 Years 
(September  196I  Entrants) 
Schonell  Graded  Word  Reading  Test 
IN  T.O.  FOR  Both  Groups 


i.t.a.  Group 

T.O.  Group 

— 

33.9 

24.2 

S.D. 

21.4 

18.1 

N 

321 

583 

t— -test  t=6.9  sig.  at  .1%  level 


Two  months  ago  we  administered  a 
T.O.  spelling  test^®  to  both  i.ta.  and  T.O. 
groups.  At  Ae  time  of  writing  not  all  the 
answer  papers  have  been  returned  but 
Table  5 shows  the  analysis  of  the  data  as 

^*Vera  Southgate.  Augmented  Roman  Alphabet 
Experiment.  An  Outsider’s  Report.  Educational  Re* 
view,  Vol.  16,  pp.  32-41,  1963. 
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symbols). 

(b)  i.t.a.  removes  the  ambiguity  of  di- 
rection of  reading  whidi  exists  in 
T.O.  (e.g.  in  T.O.  in  the  word 
hone  the  first  sound  is  signalled 
by  the  first  letter  on  the  left,  but 
the  second  sound  is  signalled  by 
letters  two  plus  four  and  the  child 
must  reverse  from  right  to  left  to 
read  the  final  sound  signalled  by 
letter  number  three.  In  i.t.a.  the 
left  to  right  rule  of  reading  is 
never  broken,  thus  boen). 

(c)  i.t.a.  reduces  the  complexity  of  the 
print  code  for  phonemes  (for  ex- 
ample the  two  letters  oe  are  used 
in  T.O.  to  represent  a different 
soimd  in  toe  from  either  of  the 
sounds  indicated  by  o and  e sepa- 
rately in  got  and  get.  In  i.t.a.  a 
special  character  is  used  for  this 
sound  always — thus  ce  in  tee  and 
0 and  e are  reserved  for  their  own 
particular  sounds). 


This  attempt  to  make  i.t.a.  a more  re- 
liable code  for  young  English-speaking 
beginners  in  reading  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  most  dramatic  results  in  the 
British  research  into  i.t.a.  Pupils  in  the 
i.t.a.  group  have  demonstrated  great  su- 
periority in  word-building.  For  instance, 
on  the  Schonell®  graded  word  reading 
test,  the  average  Aild  in  the  pioneer 
group  of  i.t.a.  experimental  classes  which 
had  been  set  up  in  September  1961  could, 
in  the  following  July  (1962),  read  19 
test  words  or  more  on  the  i.t.a.  version  of 
the  test,  whereas  the  average  T.O.  pupil 
could  read  only  five  test  words  on  the 
same  test  in  T.O.  Half  a year  later  the 
average  scores  were  37  test  words  read 
correctly  in  the  i.t.a.  group  and  11  in  the 
T.O.  group.  Results  from  the  twelve  hun- 
dred entrants  to  the  i.t.a.  group  have  pro- 
vided confirmation  of  this  finding. 

The  greater  regularity  of  the  character 

®F.  Schonell.  Diagnostic  and  Attainmtnt  Tetting. 
Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1950. 


TABLE  2 

Decoding  Results  After  1 and  1%  Years 
(September  1961  Entrants) 
Schonell  Graded  Word  Reading  Test 


i.t.a.  Group 

T.O.  Group 

Kolmogorov-Smirnov 

— S.D.  N 

— S.D.  N 

Test  of  Significance 

After  1 year 

18.8  20.7  345 

5.2  6.6  623 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

After  years 

37.1  20.7  345 

10.9  10.6  623 

Sig.  at  0.1%  level 

to  sound  relationship  in  the  i.t.a.  thus 
appears  to  produce  superior  attainment  in 
decoding  printed  English  into  speech. 
Other  tests  have  shown  that  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  i.t.a.  group  is  not  confined  to 
decoding.  As  we  reported  last  year^®  the 
i.t.a.  pupils  are  also  significantly  advanced 
in  comprehension,  accuracy  in  sentence 
reading  and  in  speed  of  reading. 

3.  Superior  reading  after  the  transfer 
from  i.t.a.  to  T.O. 

In  the  schools  using  i.t.a.  each  child 
makes  the  transfer  to  reading  traditional 
print  when  he  individually  ’is  ready  for 
this  step.  A very  few  children  have  been 
transferred  from  reading  i.t.a.  to  reading 
T.O.  after  only  two  or  three  months,  but 

'^'Sce  pi>.  74-78  of  John  Downing.  The  iJm.  Read* 
ing  Experiment.  London;  Ev.ins,  1964, 


most  appear  to  reach  the  necessary  fluency 
' in  i.t.a.  during  the  second  year  of  school- 
ing. 

Fluency  in  reading  i.t.a.  is  desirable 
before  transfer  to  T.O.,  because  Pitman’s 
design  of  the  alphabet  has  preserved  in 
i.t.a.  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible 
with  the  purpose  of  an  easier  beginning 
those  same  cues,  generally  situated  in  the 
top  half  of  the  line  of  print,  which  are 
employed  in  fluent  reading  of  T.O.  Gin- 
textual  clues  help  pupils  with  that  minor- 
ity of  words  which  do  change  drastically 
in  appearance.  When  a high  level  of 
fluency  in  i.t.a.  has  been  achieved  the 
pupil  should  have  the  necessary  skills  of 
using  minimal  cues  and  contextual  dues, 
to  ensure  a smooth  transfer. 

Eighteen  months  after  beginning  with 
i.t.a.  pupils  achieve  very  superior  scores 
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TABLE  5 

T.o.  Spelling  Test  (September  1961  Entrants) 
Schonell’s  Graded  Word  Spelling  Test  A 

Over-all  Comparison 


Group  (N-318)  t.o.  Group  (N-602) 

Mean  28J 24.1 

S.D.  16.4  14.0 

t • 4.34  sig.  at  0.1%  level 


yet  Rvaiiable. 

What  is  of  great  interest  is  that  the  i.t.a. 
pupils  can  by  the  middle  of  their  third 
year  of  schooling  spell  in  T.O.  signifi- 
cantly better  than  the  children  who  have 
been  reading  and  writing  with  T.O.  for 
the  whole  time. 

Although  the  spelling  test  was  admin- 
istered to  both  groups  of  children  in  T.O., 
49  (15  per  cent)  of  the  318  i.t.a.  children 
had  not  transferred  to  T.O.  at  the  time  of 
testing.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
spelling  results  are  incomplete  and  that 
me  background  information  of  the  two 

Ss  in  terms  of  intelligpnce,  sex  and 
class,  has  not  been  determined  in 
time  for  this  report. 

An  interesting  point  on  spelling  is  pro- 
vided by  one  principal  who  reports  that 
her  children,  after  reading  and  writing 
cum  in  i.t.a.  and  then  later  being  trans- 
ferred to  T.O.  and  instructed  to  write 
come,  generally  do  spell  this  word  come, 
whereas  in  the  T.O.  class,  where  T.O. 
come  has  been  used  from  the  outset,  many 
of  the  children  persist  in  writing  cum 
which,  no  one  has  ever  required  them  to 
write! 

Conclusions 

In  conclusion,  although  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  respect  of  the  findings  of 
this  further  interim  report,  the  results  of 
the  i.t.a.  experiment  in  Britain  provide  a 
further  indication  that  a fruitful  line  of 
enquiry  has  been  found. 

At  this  present  time,  in  the  third  year 
of  the  Reading  Research  Unit’s  experi- 
ment in  British  Infants’  Schools,  it  does 
appear  that  i.t.a.,  designed  as  it  is  for 

^^SchonclI/s  Graded  Word  Spelling  Twt  A in 
Schondl  Diagnostic  and  Attainment  Testing,  Edin- 
burgh: Oli\^!r  and  Boyd,  1950. 
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ease  of  learning  at  the  beginning  and  ease 
of  transfer  to  T.O.  at  die  second  stage, 
does  accelerate  the  acquisition  of  basic 
reading  skills  and  that  this  primary  train- 
ing in  i.t.a.  is  transferred  to  T.O.  in  sudi 
a way  that  a very  substantial  saving  is 
gained  in  learning  to  read  T.O. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Relating  Reading 

Instruction  to  Children's 
Developmental  Growth 
Patterns 

Lydia  A.  Duggins 
University  of  Bridgeport 

The  speech  of  the  young  child  is  sig- 
nificantly related  to  his  reading  reacfi- 
ness.  We  can  utilize  our  knowledge  of 
the  way  this  speech  develops  to  improve 
our  reading  programs. 

The  child  is  born  with  considerable 
skill  in  the  utilization  of  vowel  sounds. 
He  perfects  this  skill  through  functional 
play  and  adds  consonants  as  he  gains  con- 
trol of  lip  and  tongue.  This  enables  him 
to  exercise  more  precise  control  and  to 
retain  sounds  to  convey  meaning. 

This  developmental  pattern  suggests 
when  and  how  we  should  teach  the  aiild 
consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  We  should 
teach  the  vowels  and  add  consonants  to 
convey  specific  meanings.  We  should  not 
isolate  consonants  from  the  vowels  they 
shape.  It  is  the  relationship  of  vowel  to 
consonant  that  is  significant  in  reading. 

In  applying  the  developmental  speech 
pattern  to  instruction  in  reading,  we  re- 
member that  speech  and  reading  are  not 
equivalent  acts.  In  speech,  the  end  prod- 
uct is  saying  something.  In  reading,  it  is 
hearing  something.  Many  of  our  mistakes 
in  utilizing  our  knowledge  of  speech 
development  to  improve  reading  instruc- 
tion lie  in  our  assumption  that  reading 
and  spe-.'-ch  are  really  one  process.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  over-emphasis  u^on 
reading  aloud  and  a neglect  of  the  im- 
portant skill  of  listening  and  of  mental 
rather  tlian  verbal  symbol-sound  imagery. 

The  child  is  engaged  at  this  time  in 
another  learning  situation  that  relates 
significantly  to  his  achievement  in  read- 
ing. The  child  establishes  a world  of 


relationships  outside  himself  through 
crawling  and  manipulating.  Concepts  of 
form  and  direction  grow  out  of  these 
experiences.  The  child’s  reading  should 
be  built  upon  these  concepts  of  direction, 
form,  time,  and  sequence.  These  learn- 
ings, and  the  physical  involvement  that 
goes  into  their  development,  are  the  foim- 
dation  for  the  visual  skills  and  for  the 
relationships  basic  to  reading  comprehen- 
sion. 


The  Spatial  Relationships  of  Reading 

Reading  has  its  own  imique  require- 
ments in  spatial  relationships.  Words  re- 
late to  the  feel  of  speech,  the  placement 
of  tongue  in  respect  to  teeth  and  lips,  and 
the  control  or  release  of  breath.  Both 
reading  and  speech  have  a rhythm  that 
relates  to  meaning. 

The  development  of  the  patterns  of 
speech  is  a total  body  function,  involving 
the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  of 
physical  experiences  a child  has  had  in 
learning  to  walk,  in  establishing  domi- 
nance, and  in  learning  a multitude  of 
physical  relationships  to  himself  and  his 
body  image,  Reading  is  not  merely  gen- 
eralizing on  these  early  language  experi-3 
ences.  It  is  probably  best  defined  as  a, 
re-experiencing  of  language  as  it  relates  , 
to  visual  symbols  to  produce  auditory  , 
responses.  Reading  has  direction,  intent, 
meaning,  and  the  goals  of  intercommuni-  . 
cation,  as  do  speech  experiences.  The 
support  of  physical  ideation  is  just  as 
important  to  reading  as  it  is  to  speech* 
Symbols  not  responded  to  in  speech  are 
not  remembered.  In  reading,  symbols  to 
which  the  child  does  not  have  a meaning- 
ful relationship  will  also  be  forgotten. 

The  young  child’s  vocabulary  in  speech 
is  determined  by  his  needs,  his  experi- 
ences, and  his  successes  in  communication. 
He  tdked  in  response  to  things  he  knew, 
wanted,  or  was  stimulated  by.  He  literally 
wrapped  his  tongue  around  his  world  to 
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explore  it.  He  must,  to  succeed  in  reading, 
wrap  his  mental  tongue  around  an  inner 
world  of  sound  and  must  accept  the  re- 
quirements to  explore  beyond  direct  ex- 
perience. To  do  this,  he  needs  to  feel  he 
has  the  hand  of  familiar  experience  to 
guide  him.  He  must  learn  to  read  through 
Aannels  already  established,  but  this  time 
it  must  be  by  listening  rather  than  saying. 

Basis  for  Applying  Developmental 
Patterns  to  Reading 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  about 
applying  our  knowledge  of  the  develop- 
mental patterns  of  speech  to  instruction 
in  reading.  But  many  things  that  can 
enrich  and  improve  our  reading  programs 
and  form  the  basis  for  important  guide- 
lines in  evaluating  the  many  proposals 
for  new  designs  in  reading  programs  are 
known. 

We  have  enough  information  to  know 
that  auditory,  motor,  and  visual  discrim- 
ination experiences  presented  in  many 
reading  programs  pre-suppose  sub-skills 
that  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Visual 
and  auditory  discriminations  are  the  end 
results  of  the  process  of  language  devel- 
opment and  can  be  no  more  useful  than 
the  strength  of  the  sub-skills  that  support 
them.  They  must  be  developed  under  the 
wisest  guidance. 

To  make  the  necessary  discriminations 
in  reading,  the  child  requires  a rich  back- 
ground of  varied  experiences  in  establish- 
ing the  relationship  of  sound  to  the  let- 
ters that  symbolize  it.  A word  is  a word, 
not  because  it  is  made  up  of  letters,  but 
because  these  letters  relate  to  each  other 
in  a specific  sequence  of  time  and  space. 

Planning  a Reading  Program  Based  on 
Child  Growth  Patterns 

Hypothesizing  that  we  will  plan  a pro- 
gram in  reading  that  builds  upon  the  de- 
velopmental growth  patterns  of  the  child, 
we  will  include  many  opportunities  to 
manipulate  and  explore  with  little  im- 
position of  stmcture.  We  will  consider 
the  physical  skills  the  child  has  already 
developed.  We  will  utilize  prior  learnings 
in  familiar  patterns  in  introducing  new 
skills.  We  will  work  for  a program  that 
will  be  personally  satisfying  to  the  child 
and  will  move  at  the  pace  most  suitable 
for  him. 


Use  of  the  Names  of  Vowels  to 
Establish  Directionality 

As  in  speech,  we  will  start  with  the 
vowels,  but  with  the  long  sounds  to  en- 
hance the  motor  memory,  since  the  read- 
ing experience  will  be  a listening,  rather 
than  a saying,  one.  Establish  direction  for 
the  child  by  using  the  classroom  environ- 
ment. The  window  may  be  the  beginning 
of  a word,  the  door  the  ending,  and  the 
child’s  nose  the  middle.  Have  him  show 
with  his  v/riting  hand  only,  where  the 
"a”  is  in  "ate”.  It  is  the  first  thing  one 
hears,  and  so  is  on  the  window  side.  Have 
him  swing  his  right  arm  all  the  way 
across  his  body  (if  right  handed)  with 
his  elbow  straight  so  that  he  will  get  the 
feeling  of  direction.  Continue  in  this  way 
with  other  words  such  as  "taste,  play.” 
Let  all  work  be  auditory.  The  child  is  to 
listen  and  show.  The  hands  are  a prim- 
ary tool  for  training  the  eyes  and  direc- 
tionality is  established  in  this  way  much 
more  effectively  than  with  a questipn- 
ansv/er,  or  visual  experience. 

Supporting  Directional  Skills  with 
Writing 

While  the  child  is  learning  to  locate 
vowel  sounds  in  words  spoken,  support 
can  be  given  with  writing  activities..  These 
writing  experiences  may  be  free  writing 
of  a story  the  child  plans,  writing  teacher- 
dictated  responses,  and  formal  training  in 
learning  to  write  the  letters. 

In  self-initiated  writing,  the  child  first 
draws  a picture  to  illustrate  his  story. 
The  picture  is  highly  significant,  for  it 
represents  the  child’s  efforts  to  pattern 
ideas  to  show  a relationship.  Later,  he 
will  substitute  an  outline  for  this  picture. 

The  child’s  first  stories  are  "scribbled,” 
moving  from  left  to  right.  lie  should  be 
allowed  great  freedom  of  choice  in  these 
stories.  As  he  gains  facility  in  expressing 
himself,  he  may  be  introduced  to  common 
forms  of  punctuation  such  as  a period,  a 
question  mark,  ot  a "capital  scribble”  for 
the  starting  of  the  story. 

After  the  child  completes  the  writing 
of  his  story,  time  should  be  provided  for 
him  to  read  it  aloud.  This  establishes  the 
relationship  of  writing  to  "talk  on  pa- 
per.” It  gives  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  "hear”  what  he  has  written  and  to 
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edit  it.  It  establishes  the  idea  that  these 
marks  on  paper  are  for  the  j^rpose  of 
preserving  talk  to  be  heard.  These  con- 
cepts are  basic  to  reading. 

Utilizing  Body  Imagery  in  Reading 
Instruction 

I Early  experiences  in  reading  should  be 
. mainly  auditory  and  should  be  supported 
■*  with  much  body  imagery.  In  teaching  the 
letter  names,  let  the  child  "show”  or  "be” 
a letter.  The  letters  "b”  and  "d”  may 
look  alike,  but  they  do  not  feel  alike 
when  one  is  acting  them  out. 

Use  body  imagery  in  teaching  the  loca- 
tion of  long  vowels  in  words  heard.  Have 
two  or  three  children  show,  by  standing 
together,  where  the  letters  in  a word  are 
, located.  Have  them  stand  close  to  the 
chalkboard  while  the  teacher  writes  above 
their  heads  the  letters  they  represent. 

Have  the  child  form  with  his  hands 
the  shape  of  a vowel  he  hears  in  a word 
the  teaser  pronounces.  Let  him  show  the 
number  of  things  he  hears  in  a word. 
When  he  is  ready  for  open  syllables,  in- 
troduce this  by  having  him  show  where 
he  hears  an  "e”  in  the  letter  "b.”  Dictate 
words  and  have  the  child  write  the  first 
two  letters  he  hears  in  such  words  as 
"bite”  and  "baby.” 

Short  vowel  sounds  may  be  taught  in 
the  same  way.  Give  further  support  to 
short  vowels  by  having  the  child  carry 
out  the  directions:  "Stand  on  the  chair. 
Sit  in  the  chair.  Get  under  the  chair. 
Stand  at  the  chair.  Sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
chair.”  Secondly,  give  only  the  action 
words:  "in,  on,  under,  at,  edge.”  Next, 
use  only  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel, 

I and  shape  it  with  your  hands  as  you  say 
it.  Finally,  use  the  hand  signal  only  and 
have  the  child  "hear”  the  sound  mentally 
and  carry  out  the  desired  action. 

The  teaching  of  syllabication  can  be 
supported  with  body  imagery.  Write  "be” 
on  the  chalkboard  while  you  say  it.  Write 
"eb”  while  you  say  it.  Continue  in  this 
vray  with  several  letters,  giving  both  the 
long  and  short  sound  of  the  vowel.  Then 
have  the  child  show  wiA  his  writing 
hand,  where  the  vowel  is  in  "be-eb,” 
"se-es,”  and  other  such  combinations. 


Let  him  feel  the  leftness  of  short  vowel 
sounds  and  the  rightness  of  long  sounds. 
Take  nonsense  words  such  as  "fatelasif.” 
Have  the  child  put  a finger  under  "a” 
and  a finger  under  "e.”  Help  him  see 
that  the  one  letter  between  tihe  vowels 
goes  right,  which  is  the  "long  vowel 
side.”  In  the  next  syllable,  there  are  two 
letters  between  the  vowels.  One  comes 
back  "to  the  left,”  or  short  vowel  sound, 
side.  Do  not  mark  off  the  syllables.  The 
child  will  be  able  to  see  them  in  the 
word,  which  is  where  they  belong  in 
reading. 

Teaching  the  Use  of  Context  Clues 

Start  working  with  context  clues  with 
the  very  first  vowel  the  child  learns  to 
write.  Have  him  write  words  as  you  pro- 
nounce them,  using  the  vowel  and  a scrib- 
ble (Ohio  is  written  0...0).  As  he 
write  consonants,  add  them  to  the  word§ 
written  (bike  is  written  bi , . . ) . Write  on 
the  chalkboard  the  syllables  "ba,  bi,  bo, 
be,  bu”.  Use  sentences  spoken,  and  have 
the  child  select  the  syllable  that  starts  a 
word.  "I  will  give  my  brother  a present. 
I will  give  him  a . . . ?”.  In  this  way  the 
child  will  use  context  for  meaning  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

When  the  child  has  advanced  to  the 
point  in  his  skills  development  at  which 
he  is  reading  polysyllabic  words  with  ease, 
the  teacher  may  use  sentences  in  which 
one  word  is  a "nonsense”  word.  An  exam- 
ple is,  "The  bear  anskered  into  the  forest.” 
Have  the  children  give  words  that  could 
take  the  place  of  the  "nonsense”  word. 
Accept  any  offering  they  suggest.  Finally, 
have  them  choose  various  words  from 
their  list  to  convey  a specific  meaning.  A 
frightened  bear  fled.  A lazy  bear  ambled. 

In  all  these  skills  lessons,  use  much 
body  imagery  to  enable  the  child  to 
feel  as  well  as  hear  and  see  the  language 
of  print.  With  his  first  experiences  with 
letters,  the  child  could  use  words  for  a 
target  in  space  and  he  was  ready  to  ex- 
plore visual  sound  and  to  comprehend 
the  experiences  of  others  in  print.  Talk 
would  now  be  "ear-bridged”  into  a visual 
experience  with  printed  symbols. 
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This  is  a report  of  "pu{)il  team”  learn- 
ing as  a method  of  providing  for  indi- 
vidual differences  among  diildren  in 
intermediate  grades.  During  the  year 
1958-59,  under  a U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
contract,  forty-se\'en  intermediate  grade 
teachers  in  eight  elementary  schools  of 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  utilized  pupil 
team  instru'^on  as  a major  method  in 
theii  class  * ns.  In  ordrr  to  discover 
whether  th  ^^rogram  produced  ^ins  in 
pupil  achievement,  standard  tests  were 
given  in  all  subjects  June  1958,  prior 
to  the  experimental  year,  and  the  e were 
compared  with  the  results  of  tests  n June 
1959,  following  the  experimental  year. 

Pupil  team  learning  should  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  idjusting  group 
size  and  make-up  to  the  highest  econemy 
of  learning.  The  nature  of  the  learning 
task  determines  txie  size  of  fhe  group,  and 
whether  or  not  it  includes  pupils  of  like 
or  unlike  abilities.  While  we  do  .ot  yet 
know  the  (mtimum  group  size  and  make- 
up for  different  learning  tasks,  in  the 
Dedham  study  we  depended  upon  p'^vious 
experiments  and  upon  theory — or  best 
gaess — as  to  the  formation  and  use  of  our 
pupil  teams.  The  decisions  made  may  best 

illustrated  by  our  use  of  team  learning 
in  different  subjects. 

Arithmetic  always  seems  to  work  well 
through  A "team  progress”  method.  Pupils 
were  divided  into  teams  of  thrc.r  on  the 
basis  of  arithmetic  ability,  with  some  re- 
gard fnr  congeniality.  Daily  assignments 
were  indicated  by  a mimeographed  guide, 
with  tcits  interspersed  at  intervals  to 
determine  indiviaaal  mastery.  Members 
of  the  tci  m worked  together  on  the  prob- 
lems, cc.nparing  answers  and  assisting 
each  other  with  corrections  and  explana- 
tions. Superior  learners  moved  rapidly;  as 


they  completed  the  work  of  the  textbook 
for  the  grade,  they  moved  to  that  of  the 
next  grade.  One-third  of  all  p»>pils  finished 
the  arithmetic  for  two  grade./  during  the 
year.  When  it  was  apparent  that  slower 
pupils  needed  more  teacher  direction,  the 
program  v.'as  modified  for  them  in  this 
fashion:  new  processes  were  introduced 
by  the  teacher,  then  pupil  teams  w’orked 
together  until  they  completed  th?  lessons 
related  to  the  process.  Those  who  com- 
pleted the  work  earlier  than  the  time  for 
presentation  of  the  next  step,  utilized  the 
free  time  to  work  on  specialties  in  other 
subjects.  Very  slow  pupils  in  aritlimetic 
required  more  teacher  direction,  but  the 
teacher  time  for  remedial  work  was  avail- 
able, since  other  pupils  were  at  work  in 
teams  and  required  little  aid. 

Spelling  was  handled  in  a nianner 
similar  to  that  of  arithmetic.  Teams  of  ^^'0 
or  three  pupils  w'cre  formed  on  the  basis 
of  spelling  ability.  The  test-correction 
method  was  followed,  with  pupils  study- 
ing ( iC  words,  dictating  to  each  other, 
correcting  errors,  then  writing  words  from 
dictation  again  if  errors  were  frequent. 
Persistent  errors  were  placed  in  personal 
spelling  lists.  Superior  spellers  moved 
through  the  work  of  the  year  rapidly. 
They  did  not  then  go  on  to  the  spellers  of 
the  next  grade,  but  were  required  to  keep 
personal  spelling  lists  of  v;ords  whioi 
were  new  and  useful  to  them.  These  lists 
served  as  occasional  "brush-up”  lessons. 
Pupils  who  were  very  poor  in  spelling 
were  usually  unde:  the  directic.?  of  Ifae 
teacher.  They  were  given  shorter  lists, 
easier  words,  and  were  aided  in  syllabica- 
tion, visual  memory,  and  word  usage. 

ll.e  program  began  with  arithmetic  and 
spelling  b^use  we  had  more  experience 
with  these  subjects  and  knew  that  the 
methods  would  be  readily  accepted  by 
pupils  and  teachers.  Although  both  sub- 
jects might  have  profited  by  more  enrich- 
ment and  applications,  the  major  factors 
of  differences  in  level  and  learning  rates 
were  cared  for  by  this  method.  The  self- 
directing, self-correcting  features  of  the 
work  for  more  capable  pupils  freed  the 
teacher  for  remedial  work  with  slower 
learners.  Of  course  there  were  a number 
of  "ground  rules”  and  record  forms 
necessary  to  make  ffie  team  progress 
methods  work  smoothly. 
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When  we  approached  history  and 
geography,  which  were  taught  as  separate 
subjects  in  this  school  system,  we  were 
forc^  to  improvise  many  types  of 
services.  Teachers  do  not  change  readily 
from  uniform  instraction  in  which  read- 
ing of  textbooks  is  followed  by  class 
recitation  or  written  work.  General  advice, 
even  when  illustrated  by  demonstrations 
■ in  regular  classrooms,  does  not  move 
quickly  into  practice. 

The  major  ser\'ices  in  history  and 
geography  were  the  following:  ''!)  study 
guides  consisting  of  questions  to  answer 
while  studying,  used  by  partners;  (2) 
various  types  of  team  “recitation”  or  dis- 
cussion, with  a pupil  secretary  recording 
answers  of  teams  of  three  to  five  pupils; 
(3)  curriculum-related  pupil  “specialties,” 
assigned  in  advance  to  individual  pupils 
of  teams.  Where  the  reading  ability  of 
pupils  was  adequate  to  the  textbook,  teams 
of  pupils  used  study  guides  prepared  by 
committees  of  teachers  under  die  guidance 
of  mt-mbers  of  the  research  team.  Ideally, 
these  guides  should  differ  in  complexity 
of  mental  task  in  relation  to  the  abilities  of 
the  pupils.  However,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  guides  were  often  largely  factual 
and  did  not  show  the  variation  desired. 
When  the  reading  ability  of  pupils  was 
much  too  low  for  the  textbook,  the  pre- 
sentation was  often  made  orally  by  the 
teichcr. 

^Ticn  all  pupils  have  access  to  the  same 
information,  through  reading,  listening, 
or  'other  forms  of  mass  presentation, 
recitation  or  discussion  teams  may  be  made 
up  of  pupils  of  unequal  ability.  Teams  of 
three  to  five  pupils  work  well,  with  one 
v»r\-ing  as  secretary  to  record  the  answers 

the  group.  After  teams  have  completed 
thc  r answers,  the  secretary  may  read  the 
gr<'up  answer,  while  other  teams  check 
their  l ‘?s  to  find  additional  possible 
answer'  We  found  that  specific  written 
tasks  w ■ necessary  to  keep  group  dis- 
cussion well  disciplined.  Also,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  'he  teacher  collect  group 
answers  in  orwter  to  give  them  importance. 
Teams  of  three  work  better  when  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  are  largely  factual; 
teams  if  five  are  more  effective  when 
d,  ..lorative  or  critical  tliinking  is  required. 

In  social  studies  and  science,  all  pupils 


followed  the  course  of  study  at  the  same 
pace;  there  was  no  attempt  to  provide  for 
differences  in  learning  rate.  Greater  depth 
and  breadth  came  from  curriculum-related 
specialties  in  history,  geography,  science, 
and  literature.  These  specialties  were  gen- 
erally limited  to  the  top  half  of  the  pupils, 
although  some  teachers  found  ways  to 
include  all  pupils  in  the  specialties  pro- 
gram. Textbooks  were  searched  for  areas 
of  knowledge  which  might  be  enriched 
through  special  reports.  These  were  as- 
signed well  in  advance  of  their  presenta- 
tion, and  assistance  was  given  by  teachers, 
librarians,  parents,  and  neighbors.  Reports 
of  specialties  always  required  unveiling  a 
display  of  pictures,  objects,  maps,  or 
charts;  oral  presentation  was  usually 
limited  to  ten  minutes.  Pupil  specialties 
were  a major  part  of  the  program;  their 
importance  is  indicated  by  the  town  librar- 
ian’s report  of  the  doubling  of  circulation 
of  library  books  at  this  grade  level. 

The  many  different  types  of  abilities  in 
language  arts  required  a variety  of  teanr 
approaches.  Language-grammar  exercises 
were  "packaged”  and  learned  in  team 
progress  methods.  Creative  writing  often 
required  a variety  of  groupings.  The 
writing  situation  or  problem  was  presented 
by  the  teacher  to  me  whole  class,  using 
many  types  of  situations  to  evoke  imagina- 
tion. Teams  of  five  children  of  unequal 
ability  disojssed  Mssible  approaches  to 
the  task.  Each  child  wrote  his  composition 
alone,  using  or  varying  the  ideas  suggested 
in  group  discussion.  After  writing,  proof- 
reading was  done  by  pairs  of  pupils  who 
exchanged  papers  and  discussed  correc- 
tions. Then  children  read  stories  to  each 
other  in  teams  of  three,  selecting  superior 
papers  for  class  presentation.  WTiile  this 
complexity  of  grouping  and  regrouping 
was  not  always  followed,  the  team  plan- 
ning of  compositions  was  a regular  fea- 
ture of  creative  writing. 

The  reading  program  consisted  more  of 
enrichment  than  of  special  skills  develop- 
ment. We  hoped  that  improvement  of 
reading  comprehension,  recall,  and  study 
abilities  would  result  from  the  team  study 
techniques  in  the  content  subjects.  We 
also  expected  that  the  independent  read- 
ing specialties  in  history,  geography, 
science,  and  literature  would  aid  general 
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reading  achievement.  The  basal  readers 
were  replaced  two  or  three  days  a week 
with  play  reading,  choral  reading,  listen- 
ing, or  independent  reading.  Superior 
readers  dispatched  the  reading  textbooks 
early  in  the  year  through  reacting  to  team 
assignments  in  relation  to  the  stories. 
Average  readers  used  the  reading  text- 
books two  or  t.hree  days  a w'eek,  with 
three-man  team  responses  following  the 
lessons.  Slow  readers  were  moved  to  text- 
books suitable  to  their  levels,  and  were 
under  teacher  direction  much  of  the  time. 
Although  there  was  some  attempt  at  in- 
tensive work  in  special  reading  skills 
development,  the  only  generally  used 
material  was  sets  of  word  analysis  practice 
cards,  requiring  response  to  meaning  after 
analysis.  These  had  been  experimentally 
evaluated  previously  and  had  proved 
effective  in  improving  both  word  analysis 
and  spelling.^  \ 

In  evaluating  such  a general  program, 
there  are  far  more  variables  dian  one 
would  wish.  It  is  impossible  to  assign 
gains  or  losses  to  any  particular  procedure 
when  so  many  are  introduced  simulta- 
neously. The  stimulating  effect  of  a new 
and  ambitious  program,  the  attendant 
publicity,  the  constant  presence  of  the  re- 
search team,  and  the  Imowledge  of  later 
evaluation  may  account  for  any  gains.  Ti..* 
experimental  nature  of  the  program,  the 
variety  of  approaches,  and  the  attempt  to 
reach  so  many  objectives  may  result  in  con- 
fusion of  teachers  and  pupils,  with  atten- 
dant losses  in  achievement.  Just  which 
activities  encouraged  growth  or  which 
impeded  it,  is  impossible  to  discover  from 
this  study.  The  most  serious  handicap  to 
evaluation  was  the  lack  of  objective 
measures  for  many  of  the  implied  values 
in  the  program. 

However,  the  amount  of  damage  done, 
or  the  general  gains  and  losses  in  achieve- 
ment may  be  roughly  assessed  by  the 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  scores  of 
the  pupils  for  the  year  prior  to  and  follow- 
ing the  experimental  program.  Compari- 
sons are  limited  to  pupils  of  teachers  who 
taught  both  years.  Tliere  were  twelve 
fourth  grades,  nine  fifth  gudes,  and  four- 


^Donald D*  Durrtll  and  Doris  U*  $p«nc«r,  '^ord 
Andycts  Through  Inductiv*  Ttchnlquot/'  Educoh'ona/ 
Ltodtrship/  17;  May,  1W,  pp.  ^3-26. 


teen  sixth  grades  which  satisfied  this 
condition. 

The  following  fables  indicate  the  re- 
sults. To  begin  with  the  happier  findings, 
here  are  the  comparisons  for  1958  pupils 
and  1959  (experimental)  pupils  of  four- 
teen sixth  grade  clas>rooms  : 

Fourteen  Sixth  Grade  Classrooms 
Mean  Grade  Scores 


1958 

1959 

Difference 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

7.5 

7.6 

.1 

Problems 

7.9 

8.7 

.8- 

Spelling 

7.1 

7.4 

■3t 

Reading 

7.4 

8.2 

.8* 

Literature 

7.6 

8.6 

1.0* 

History 

7.9 

7.9 

.0 

Geography 

8.3 

9.1 

.8f 

Science 

7.6 

8.1 

•5f 

Average 

Achievement 

7.6 

8.2 

.6* 

* Significant  at  1 percent  level, 
t Significant  at  5 percent  level. 

Improvement  in  achievements  through 
the  experimental  program  among  nine 
fifth  grades  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Nine  Fifth  Grades 
Mean  Grade  Scores 


1958 

.1959 

Difference 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

6.5 

6.8 

.3* 

Problems 

6.7 

7.5 

.8* 

Spelling 

6.4 

6.8 

.4* 

Reading 

6.7 

6.8 

.1 

Literature 

6.3 

7.0 

.7* 

History 

7.0 

6.8 

—.2 

Geography 

6.4 

6.9 

•5t 

Science 

6.7 

7.1 

.4 

Average 

Achievement 

6.6 

7.0 

.4* 

The  program  in  the  twelve  fourth 
grades  resulted  in  gains  only  in  spelling; 
there  were  slight  losses  in  arithmetic  and 
reading.  The  Metropolitan  Achievement 
Tests  provided  no  measures  of  other  sub- 
jects at  fourth  grade  level. 
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Tiivlve  Fourth  Grades 
Mean  Grade  Scores 


1958 

! 1959 

Difference 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

5.5 

5.4 

—.1 

Problems 

5.6 

5.6 

.0 

Spelling 

5.6 

6.3 

.6* 

Reading 

5.8 

5.7 

—.1 

Average 

Achievement 

5.7 

5.8 

.1 

At  the  outset  of 

the  study. 

we  hoped 

subjects  at  all  grade  levels.  Rapid  and 
slow  learners  were  expected  to  show  more 
improvement  than  average  achievers,  since 
it  was  assumed  that  uniform  instruction 
was  better  adapted  to  average  pupils.  It 
seemed  that  boys  might  show  unusual 
gains  in  a program  which  called  for  more 
pupil  activity  and  responsibility.  It  was 
also  expected  that  there  would  be  greater 
interest  in  school  subjects,  and  improve- 
ment in  the  sodal  climate  of  the  class- 
rooms. 

Average  achievement  improved  signif- 
icantly in  grades  five  and  six,  but  showed 
no  gain  in  grade  four.  Analysis  of  data 
by  intelligence  levels  showed  that  bright 
pupils  made  statistically  significant  im- 
provement over  the  control  year  in  grades 
five  and  six,  but  not  in  grade  four. 
Achievements  of  slow  learners  improved 
in  all  grades.  The  middle  group  of  chil- 
dren made  significant  improvement  in 
grades  five  and  six,  but  had  slight  losses 
in  grade  four.  Boys  improved  more  than 
did  girls  in  all  subjects  in  grades  four  and 
c.  hut  the  reverse  was  true  in  grade  six. 
were  no  stetistically  significant 
n social-personal  measures  except 
•-  five,  where  interest  in  school 
iproved  significantly. 

-^ues  of  pupil  teams  in  specific 
1»  irning  in  various  subjects 
await.s  mnre  arcfully  controlled  studies, 
in  which  the  <e.am  situation  is  the  single 
v.iriable.  There  must  be  many  situations 
in  which  the  amount  and  quality  of  learn- 
ing is  enhanced  by  combining  pupils  into 
teams  of  varying  sizes.  All  studies  show 
that  children  enjoy  working  in  teams  more 
than  working  alone;  if  team  learning 


•in 

subjct ' 
The 
.rspect' 


also  produces  higher  achievement,  it 
should  be  more  widely  used  in  classrooms. 

A more  complete  account  of  this  study 
is  found  in: 

Donold  D.  Durrtll,  and  olhtrs.  "XdapHnB  Intlruc- 
tion  to  th#  loarning  Noodt  of  Childrtn  in  Inttr- 
m#diot#  Grodtf/'  Journat  of  Education  142:1-76, 
Dtctmbtr,  1959. 
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Donald  D.  Durisll 


Pupil  team  learning  has  many  possi- 
bilities for  differentiating  and  enridiing 
instruction.  It  consists  of  combining  pupils 
in  pairs  or  groups  of  three  to  five  for 
mutual  aid  in  learning. 

The  fact  that  chil^en  prefer  to  work 
and  play  together  in  small  groups  has 
long  b^  l^wn.  Gregariousness  has 
always  been  included  in  lists  of  "natund 
tendencies’'  of  childreu.  Any  study  of 
children's  prefereoces  for  differen':  tjipes 
of  classroom  activities  wlii  shew  that  mey 
desire  to  work  in  pairs  or  small  gcou{» 
rather  than  alone.  'Ihis  desire  offers  a 
motivating  force  which  can  be  utilized  in 
the  classroom.  Grouping  in  small  teams 
provides  an  administrative  tedinique  for 

Eroviding  for  individual  differences.  It 
as  possibilities  for  reinforcing  and  en- 
riching IiTstruction,  as  well  as  for  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  pupil  practice  per  hour. 

The  basic  objective  of  pupil  team  learn- 
ing is  the  same  as  for  dl  educational 
practices:  to  increase  the  amount  and 
quality  of  learning.  Any  school  procedure 
Should  stand  this  test:  if  it  produces  a 
greater  amount  and  quality  of  learning  in 
a particular  situation,  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. If  it  tends  to  diminish  cither  he 
amount  or  quality  of  learning,  or  if  it  is 
less  economical  in  the  use  classroom 
time  than  other  methods,  k should  ht 
discontinued.  We  are  no?  juitcemed  ben 

»Mary  C.  Austm.  Colemut  MsffiMa,  et 
LipWw  Ckmbridjt*  pSpsird 
PrcM,  pp.  139-1S7. 

*Or.  the  basw  of  fipdintejMRinted  timv- 
Harvdr.l  f arnegfe  Study  wMI  Mkes  twnt^f  m0 
recooimcndattont  tailored  le  0^^  Milting 
baccalaureate  programi. 


Will  skdsioQriwlinfc 

ludetwip  iOl#  fir««a  structuit  in  be 
4lMVOota^  iwt  to  our  jaycto- 

SiH^  and  fssends  who  enjoy 

t cMing  with  kan^g  outcomes. 

I We. expect  pii|Ml  team  learning  to  be  eval- 
; uated  m teimi  of  learning  power  and 
i eomomy. 

Pupil  team  learning  Is  not  propojcd  at 
» panacea  to  replace  all  ^pes  td; 
classroom  activities.  We  still  have  tor. 
ffluch  of  the  "cultiat”  uoind  in  profesaioiw! 
education  vriiich  oonstdem  proposal 
in  an  all-or-nooe  sftitattoii.  We  .most  be 
“for"  or  “agamst"  each  wopoaeti  me  tod 
. or  type  of  oigiaottation.  Yet  almost  every 
propel  foe  education  may  have  some 
place  in  he  edocatiooal  process,  for  some 
diild  at  some  sta^  of  development,  for 
some  learning  objectives.  Our  task  is  to 
discover  the  place  and  proporfons  of  each 
proposal.  Let  us  look.  4^  pupil,  team  learn- 
ing,^ not  as  a metisod  to.he  used  with  every 
pupil,  in  eveiy  subject,  evwjr  hour  in  the 
sdM  day,  u a technt^  which  may 
prove  suitable  for  cettain  wuroing  tasks. 

.In  our  extensive,  tiyouts.  of  pupil  team 
learning,  we.  have  found  ^eral  types  of 
actiw^cs  wiuih.ateiiDmedi^Iy  acceptable 
to  . both  teachers  arid,  pupils-  The  major 
ones  ate  , the  following:  team  progress 
methods  in  sidUs  ituhnctioo; 
sk)Q  tedmiques  fol.lowing  iodiyidud  study 
. or  JDass  presentation;  team  we  of  study 
guides;  , team  pmetice  in  oral  activiti^ 
and  mnedialyorills;  team  w^  in  pupil 
specialties. 

Teem  progress  mctiiods  combine  the 
motivating  . pofW?  of,  individual  progress 
with  t*-  voi.  the  security  of  baying  . part- 
ners in  le^ng.  Since  duldien  ire  stimu- 
lated by  seeing  their  progress  ^ 
beirig  members  of  uteim,  thecondbination 
is  espedally  suitable  for  Iduning  that  can 
be  neatly  “padaj^,'' au<h^  juithmetic, 
spelling,  Ungoage-gfammar  skills,  phon- 
40^  . map  aniTgMie  skills,  outlining,  and 
liall  practice.  We  have  a(wt^  found 
Spelling  and  aritibnictic  to  work  in 
pt^ihteam  learnings  coosemently  these 
ate  the  first  subjects  in  which  team  learn- 
ing is  introduced  in.  most  dassfodms. . 

Tt  should  be  said'at  bode  diat  the  succ^ 
of  team  progress  InstnidioQ  tests  hea^ 
u^  the  suitabill^  of  d»e!  ’‘learning 
package”  to  the  needs  of  the  j^p.  There 


must  be  close  adjustment  to  the  varjing 
levels  of  achievement;  if  the  task  is  too 
advanced  for  the  group,  frustration  re- 
sults; if  the  task  is  challenging.  Interest 
will  be  low.  The  gradations  of  the  task 
must  be  suitable  for  pupil  requirements 
of  progress;  slow  learners  must  huve  mo’-e 
practice  at  each  stage,  while  rapid  learners 
may  skip  many  steps.  'The  task  must  be 
(.iennite,  rk*r,  and  specific;  indefiniteness 
.'.vUcs  .Qtrfwiion  Ob^ioa^Iy,  the  task 
b?  aoi  riant  to  the 

he  ?4ri:  of 

the  Diidcegc-  »* « St*- '.'.*'4  the 
remffs  as  soon  «t  tile  tssli  . cd  adds  i 
to  learning  incentive  and  ifjOCJu>cs  effec- 
tiveness. “nie  neatness  of  the  paJage  is 
also  important;  tasks  which  are  messy  in  , 
appearance  will  seem  less  important  to 


the  learner. 

‘These  qualities  of  the  team  learning 
package  are  much  the  same  as  are  reouired 
tor  "programs”  in  teaching  madiines. 
Team  learning  packages,  however,  have 
several  advantages  over  teaching  ma- 
chines; they  require  no  expensive  "hard- 
ware,” they  .may  be  built  by  teachers,  their 
"density”  , is  more  easily  managed,  and 
th^  may  employ  mutual  aid  In  learning. 
A sMller  or  an  arithmetic  book  is  easify 
"panged.”  A typical  adaptation  for 
pupil  tecra  ^katmng  is  Arttbmrtk  Job 
Sheets  accompany  Growth  in  Arith> 
mW/V,  publiriied  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
World.  The  same  publisher  hin  produced 
phonic^  packages  i»r  intennediate  glades, 
Word  Aridysjs  Practice.  Pan  wkk  the 
Globff  puhli^ed  by  A.  J.  Nydxorn  Com- 
pany,, and  tile  reading  and  spelling  labora- 
tori»  of  Sci^ce  Research  Associattti,  arc 
fearaing  padcages  which  may  be  us<^  witii 
paifi  as  well  as  with  ifidiviouafs. 

Tdtm  discustigns  foRowiag  »odm<bial 
study  pc  seem  much 

preferred  bf  aud  ieste^ets  at  com- 
pared to  ^ tcdhition  i::r  which 

each  nates  when  called  upon. 

When  iJt  members  of  the  class  have  read 
the  tame  lex^  seen  the  same  television 
progmm  oc  m^on  picture,  heard  the  same 
cM^al  prcicrtlatioti,  observed  the  same  dem- 
ooitration,  taken  part  in  the  same  field 
trip,  or  ace  faced  with  a problem  in  plan- 
ning, a gcCAip  attadc  on  tiie  review  or 
slu^f  qi^ions  posed  by  the  teacher 
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always  yidds  good  lesulb.  A itud^  le* 
cendy  comple^  by  Cullitoil^  iodicai«i 
that  the  optimum  size  of  gto^  io 
Gission  following  mass  prfjcMrfiOfe  U 
diree.  He  found  retention  of  % 

groups  of  pupils  to  be  in  die 
order  of  desirable  size: 
and  oi:e,  regardless  of  the  iftgh 

tions  used  to  evoke  d^Kiiae^. 

Again,  In  iea<vi  tee  are 

several  condidem  OMOflwie  to 

successful  jmkt.  ^Sb$  tjniia  snut  call 
for  a specific  i^^pons^  usually  die 

listing  of  mwezs  by  die  group  secreUty; 
to  ask  t®  “discuss”  without  re- 

quiring a wnttcn  product  is  to.  invite 
aimless  verbal  activity.  The  quali^  of  die 
questions  also  contributes  to  the  success 
of  the  discussion;  selective  recall  or  lilting 
of  ideas  by  categories  qdls  for  more 
thinking  than  does  answering  multiple- 
choice  or  short-answer  questions,  althoi^h 
these  latter  are  preferred . by  pupils. 
Elaborative  thinking  questions  which  re- 
quire appHcations,  uses,  illushratipns,  or 
relationships  are  harder  than  s^ple  recall 
questions.  Critical  thinking  questions,  in 
which  evaluations  are  requited,  are  also 
suitable  for  team  discussion.  In  all  types 
of  group  discussion,  pupils  want  an  imme- 
diate evaluation  of  the  product,  This  is 
usually  provided  by  having  one  group 
read  its  answers  while  others  check  their 
lists  to  find  additional  or  varying  answers. 
It  is  desirable,  too,  that  the  group  product 
be  collected  and  checked  by  the  teacher, 
although  it  is  not  usually  matked  and 
returned.  We  find  tlut  '‘planned  hetero- 
genity”  is  desirable  in  team  discussion, 
grouping  children  with  diflfcftttt  lev^s  of 
ability  together.  This  practice  U supported 
by  research  findings  which  show  low  cor- 
relations of  all  types  of  thinking  with 
mental  ability  and  scholastic  achievement. 
. Team  discussion  methods  are  used  also 
in  classroom  planning  and  are  advanta- 
geous in  improving  the  flow  of  ideas  in 
written  composition.  They  are  also  used 
in  spelling  methods  which  emphasize 
varied  word  usage  tediniques  to  increase 
the  transfer  to  writing. 

In  team  use  of  study  guides,  children 
generally  work  in  pairs,  lliese  guides  are 


^Thomas  Culiiton.  Team  Sise  in  Discusd^ 
Unpublished  doctoral  study,  Botton  University,  INt, 


to  lid  the  pupUs  m oomprete* 
fflity  coote  t 

# to  ^Kttyops  to  be  answer^ 
If.  Qneteiit  hk  the 

^ typtt  and  mttnbe^ 
ability  of  fbe 
ito  of  the  recw  tuk 

toweft  to  tile  qto 
tions  w thr  |rfitjiiiy|»  pdnted  on  the 
back  or  op  ateteg  ite¥te^  At  the 
very  easidt  Kvel;  te  i/mlioas  oq  ti^ 
study  guide  may  be  pjteaeMetioadly  ity  a 
pupUtote,  witii  I.  pair  of  .slower  pc^ 
finding  tile  towers  and  teptting  oraliy. 
A mqte  difltoft  recall  ^ tasK  itouires -the 
pupil  to  read  .part  of  tiie  select  then 
uncover  tile  ^pstions  over  that  portion 
of  tiie  lesson  and  write  answers.  StuLtooee 
difficult  is  ^ requirenient  .tiiat  the  pupil 
give  an  aoafded  summ^  wltile 
pa^er.cheda  ag^st  a listing  of  major 
ideas  in  tiie  s^edion. 

Team  practice  id  oral  activities  petniita 
a nuuked  inerdse  in.  opportunities  for. 
pupil  practice.  In  a class  of  fliitty  pupUl, 
if  one  pupil  reads  at  a time  imue:  all 
others  are  listening,  the  amount  of  ptac-; 
tice  is  greatly  multiplied  by  having  fitte 
pairs  of  pupils  xcM  to  ea^  other,  lit 
"show  and  tell”  activities  in  primary 
grades,  small  group  audiences  peimitmore 
practice  than  a smgle  prestyitation  to  a 
whole  class.  Pairs  of  pupils  may  assist 
each  other  in  fliuh-card  drm  on  anlhmetic 
combinations  or  in  tiie  dictation  of  lists 
in  spelling.  Oral  activities  are  offam  un- 
eranomical,  k tiiat  tiiere  are  far  more 
listeners  tiUn  talkers.  Only  in  rare  situa- 
tions does  the  listener  learn  as  much  as 
the  perfeemer.  It  would  be  helpful  to 
edootien  if  the  inventors  of  teadiing 
machines  could  design  a "sympatiietic 
listener,”  witii  a built-in  corrector  and  a 
self-adjusting  praise  and  caution  dis- 
penser. This  would  relieve  the  teacher 
who  feels  that  only  she  is  an  adequate 
audience  for  all  oral  presentation  of 
pupils. 

Pupil  specialties,  eitiier  curriculum- 
related  or  long-term  personal  interc!^, 
may  be  done  cither  in  teams  or  imlividu'' 
ally.  In  the  .curriculum-related  spvdalty, 
sp^ai  topics  are  assigned  a inocln  or  six 
wedcs  in  advance  of  their  presMUtion  to, 
the  class.  They  are  supplcmentodlty  pic-- 
tures  and  exhibits  to  oe  onVddi  at  the 
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time  when  the  sirf^jcct  app^  in  the  oir- 
riculnm.  Aftet  the  report  is  given,  ques* 
tk)QS  axe  asked  by  the  pupils;  then  teams 
of  poriis  are  given  questions,  usually  of 
the  elaborativfc  thinking  type,  which 
quire  them  to  make  relationships  of  tiw 
report  to  previous  knowledge. 

vCliat  arc  the  psychological  fa»r-- 
involved  in  pupil  team  ' ‘ 

should  always  be  wary  of 
rationalizing,  since  either  • « - , 
question  may  be  suppo^rr-;* 
lexical  principles.  Howt-i^y  v?>c  arc 
of  the  psychological  for  team 

learning.  With  partnens  Ihm  is  the  stim- 
ulus of  group  acti\^:  mutual  support 
provides  security;  a team  'S  much  more 
likely  to  reveal  a difficulty  m understand- 
ing. In  the  more  complex  skills,  sudi  as 
pi^lem-solving  in  arithmetic  or  word 
analysis  practice,  there  is  an  exchange  of 
syst^,  techniques,  and  information, 
^^ere  elaborative  tiiinking  is  involved, 
the  contributions  of  one  member  spark 
additional  ideas  from  others.  Critial 
thinking  is  involved  in  the  evaluation  of 
answers;  wrong  or  weak  answers  are 
rejected  by  tiie  group.  There  is  usually  a 
grater  number  of  pupil  responses  per 
minute;  in  team  leammg,  it  is  always 
one's  turn.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  adjust 
learning  tasks  much  more  closely  to  pupil 
needs,  providing  many  levels  and  ty^ 
of  practice  at  tile  same  time. 

The  place  of  the  teacher  is  still  para- 
mount in  team  learning.  The  teadier  sets 
the  tasks;  she  reacts  to  every  team  product, 
altiiough  she  does  not  mark  the  group 
product  but  only  the  intersp^d  indi- 
vidual tasks  which  test  growth  in  abilities. 

She  disdplines  ^eii  the  noise  of  a group 
indicates  non-working  noise,  usually  by 
having  the  team  menmers  work  alone  for 
a period.  Sie  is  s&U  the  "authority  figure"  . 
but  much  less  so,  since  mudi  of  tiie 
recitation  is  to  one's  peefl.  Sioce  superior 
learners  require  Utod  taudwar  attention 
in  team-progress  suh|ectair  lilt  teidier  has 
much  more,  time  for  fttioM  wtak  witii  ; 
slow  leuners.  Superior  learners  are 
gmded  in  library  research  (asks  which 
reidi  fur  beyond  tiie  textbook.  The 
teacher  decides  the  balancing  of  class- 
room activities:  sihen  tiiete  will  be  ihole-  • 
class  presentations,  irikn  wbole-dass 
discussions  will  be  profitable,  when 


multi-sensor*  aids  will  be  used,  when 
enrichment  ^tivities  are  necessary,  when 
individual  i .Css  are  to  be  set,  when  tests 
iux*  to  be  p She  generally  decides  the 
nrK-..nbership  f teams,  although  the  more 
ii^itioccatiK  minded  teachers  may  allow 

» ♦ pupil  thoice, 

■ usuxl  fears  of  team  learning  ex- 
, rd  by  tochers  before  they  try  it  are 
• the  amount  of  classroom 

r* ‘^sible  loss  of  discipline, 

[•»  - pji  y vjaiing  and  leaning  on  the 
nit  «•-  h'  r- »s.«bilit)’  of  cheating 

wtKrr*  answ>^»  a*  lilable.  There  • 

are  sensible  U/.<c  presumed 

difficulties.  Few  t * the-  as- 

signments are  important  «r.d  - > issroom 
climate  is  good.  The  teadicr  car.  readily 
control  the  noise  level  by  insisting  on 
lower  voices;  she  can  readily  detect  non- 
working voices. 

Team  learning  is  probably  as  old  as  the 
human  race.  One  can  readily  imagine  a 
cave  man  asking  a neighbor  for  advice  on 
skinning  a buifdo  or  for  getting  a badger 
out  of  a hole.  Certainly  the  male  graduate 
student  in  professional  schools  has  used 
team  learning  since  tiie  earliest  days  on  tiie 
university;  the  bull  session  is  highly  re- 
garded as  an  effective  learning  activity.  If 
it  had  not  been  invented  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  discovered  by  telephone 
teams  of  junior  high  school  girls  doin/; 
homework.  Individual  teachers  have  used 
pupil  teams  for  many  years,  cspcciilly  in 
rural  schools  where  the  multiple  grade* 
prevent  individual  attention  to  pupils. 
One  wonders,  however,  why  it  has  not 
become  an  established  technique  in  all 
classrooms,  since  it  seems  to  fit  the  nature 
of  the  child  so  well.  Certainly,  it  has  much 
to  offer  tl^  is  nt^  present  in  lonely,  in- 
secure individual  study. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Multi-Media  Approaches 
to  Reading  Instruction 

David  Engler 

Educational  Systems  Development 

My  thesis  is  that  in  the  teaching  of 
reading,  as  in  the  teaching  of  almost  I 
any  subject,  books  are  not  enough.  This  | 
may  seem  anomalous  to  some  people  be- 
1 cause  books  are  not  only  the  traditional 
I instruments  of  reading  instruction,  but 
they  are  also  a part  of  one  of  the  major 
objectives  of  teaching  reading;  we  want 
j children  to  be  able  and  to  desire  to  read 
books.  As  a representative  of  a major 
book  publisher,  I am  not  about  to  deni- 
grate the  book  as  a teaching  tool  or  as  a 
medium  of  information  and  communica- 
tion. But  in  education  today,  more  and 
; more  people  are  coming  to  recognize  the 
' contribution  of  other  media  to  the  teach- 


ing-learning process.  This  Is  true  in  read- 
ing as  well  as  in  other  curriculum  areas, 
but  it  is  also  less  true  of  reading  than  of 
any  other  major  curriculum  area. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  important 
changes  have  not  taken  place  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading.  For  example,  today  ^ere 
is  widespread  recognition  that  no  single 
methoci.of.  teaching  reading  is  best  for  all 
children.  Combinations  of  look-say,  phon- 
ics, linguistics,  and  other  methods  are 
probably  more  common  and  will  become 
increasingly  more  common  than  any  mon- 
olithic system  of  reading  instruction.  This, 

I think,  represents  a big  step  forward,  one 
that  is  in  harmony  with  a marked  trend 
across  the  grades  and  across  the  country 
toward  greater  emphasis  on  individual 
instruction  and  independent  study.  But 
this  new  focus  on  the  individual  learner 
requires,  in  my  opinion,  more  emphasis 
on  how  the  individual  learns  than  has 
been  true  in  the  past.  And  such  new  em-C 
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phasis  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  use  of 
multi-media  instructional  materials. 

People  have  been  talking  about  indi- 
vidualized reading  instruction  for  a good 
many  years.  In  the  past,  this  has  usually 
meant  offering  children  reading  materials 
which  were  most  suited  to  each  individ- 
ual’s level  of  ability  and  achievement. 
Today,  however,  in  addition  to  these  fac- 
tors, there  is  a growing  recognition  that 
there  are  different  kinds  of  learners  and 
different  clusters  of  modes  of  learning. 
Let  me  define  what  I mean  by  modes  of 
learning. 

There  is  the  graphic  mode,  which  in- 
volves the  use  of  abstract  symbols,  such 
as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  This  has 
traditionally  been  the  dominant  mode  of 
instruction.  There  is  the  visual  mode, 
which  involves  the  use  of  representative 
images;  there  is  the  aural  mode,  which 
involves  the  use  of  sound;  and  there  is 
the  tactual  mode,  which  involves  the  use 
of  concrete,  manipulative  materials. 

The  plain  facts  of  life  are,  that  in  our 
time,  in  our  society,  the  dominant  modes 
of  communication  are  the  visual  and  the 
aural.  Examine  the  day  of  any  school-age 
youngster  and  you  will  probably  find  that 
his  ears  are  being  assaulted  by  parents 
telling  him  to  wash  his  neck,  finish  his 
cereal,  and  take  the  dog  out  for  a walk, 
while  his  eyes  and  ears  are  being  numbed 
by  Captain  Kangaroo,  Hullabaloo,  or  Bat- 
man. He  doesn’t  get  much  information 
from  books,  newspapers,  or  magazines. 
Surely  this  powerful  conditioning  is  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  planning 
instructional  programs. 

It  has  become  very  fashionable  to  say 
that  we  know  relatively  little  about  how 
learning  takes  place  and  that  what  little 
we  do  know  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  trans- 
lated into  meaningful  practices  in  the 
classroom.  And,  in  one  sense,  it’s  all  true; 
learning  theory  has  had  limited  develop- 
ment on  a scientific  basis  and  even  less 
application  to  the  everyday  problems  of 
the  classroom.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  surely  muddled  our  way  towards 
some  understanding,  however  primitive, 
of  how  youngsters  learn.  There  is  a grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  fact  that  each  indi- 
vidual learns  differently  and  that  our  in- 
structional programs  must  be  designed  to 
take  this  fact  into  consideration  insofar 


as  it  is  possible  and  practical.  Let  me  be 
even  more  fashionable  and  quote  Jerome 
Bruner.  In  his  most  recent  book.  Toward 
A Theory  of  Instruction,  he  says: 

The  fact  of  individual  differences  argues 
for  pluralism  and  for  an  enlightened  op- 
portunism in  the  materials  and  methods 
of  instruction.  Earlier  we  asserted  . . . 
that  no  single  ideal  sequence  exists  for 
any  group  of  children.  Tlte  conclusion  to 
^ drawn  from  that  assertion  is  not  that 
it  is  impossible  to  put  together  a curricu- 
lum that  would  satisfy  a group  of  chil- 
dren or  a cross-section  of  children.  Rather, 
it  is  that  if  a curriculum  is  to  be  effective 
in  the  classroom,  it  must  contain  different 
ways  of  presenting  sequences,  different 
c^portunities  for  some  children  to  skip 
parts  while  others  work  their  way 
through,  differpt  ways  of  putting  things. 

A curriculiun,  in  short,  must  contain  many 
tracks  leading  to  the  same  general  goal. 

There  are,  after  all,  some  things  we  do 
know— or  at  least  we  should  know— de- 
spite any  lack  of  experimental  evidence 
that  they  are  true. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  every  indi- 
vidual is  unique.  Every  individual  is 
unique  in  the  way^  he  looks,  in  the  way 
he  speaks,  in  the  thunibprint  that  he 
leaves.  Children  give  evidence  of  some  of 
these  differences  from  the  beginning  mo- 
ments of  life.  Every  individual  nervous 
system,  every  individual  brain  is  unique. 
We  can  make  distinctions  among  individ- 
uals in  regard  to  the-  way  they  sing,  play 
the  violin,  or  paint. 

Why,  then,  do  we  so  often  fail  to 
make  these  distinctions  in  regard  to  the 
way  children  learn?  Why  do  we  assume 
that  the  thirty  or  so  individuals  who  make 
up  a class  all  learn  in  the  same  way?  Or, 
if  we  do  make  some  distinctions,  why  do 
we  limit  these  to  factors  of  intelligence— 
however  it  may  be  defined— and  achieve- 
ment, which  is  only  a rough  measure  of 
what  a child  has  learned  ? 

Why  don’t  we  make  distinctions  among 
children  in  regard  to  the  way  they  learn  ? 
Partly  it  is  because  this  is  a very  complex 
undertaking,  and  we  lack  simple  and 
effective  instniments  for  doing  so.  And 
partly  it  is  because  we  don’t  have  teaching 
tools  sufficiently  refined  to  effectively  ex- 
ploit such  distinctions. 

But  these  excuses  are  not  adequate  to 
justify  continuing  to  teach  at  a lockstep 
or  semi-lockstep  pace  and  by  means  of  a 
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single,  dominant  mode.  There  are  enough 
media  and  materials  available  to  permit 
virtually  6V6ry  teacher  to  use  a multi- 
media  approach  to  learning  in  any  major 
curriculum  area — including  reading.  To  be 
sure,  this  implies  a rather  primitive  appli- 
cation of  these  media;  it  implies  a shotgun 
approach  that  will  leave  to  teachers  and 
students  the  task  of  sorting  out  the  best 
combination  of  media  for  any  individual. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  children 
who  need  nothing  but  the  printed  page. 
But  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  this  is  not 
true  of  all  children,  perhaps  not  even 
true  of  most  children. 

We  ne^d  research  in  this  area.  We  need 
diagnostic  instruments  which  will  tell  us 
what  kind  of  learner  an  individual  stu- 
dent is.  But  even  more,  we  need  expe- 
rience-massive experience.  We  need 
thousands  of  teachers  working  with  tens 
of  thousands  of  students  using  a wide 
variety  of  materials  and  combinations  of 
materials.  Then  we  will  discover  ways  of 
discerning  differences  among  learners  and 
of  prescribing  different  modes  of  instruc- 
tion to  fit  those  differences. 

We  can  start  now  by  using  the  tape 
recorder  and  the  phonograph  to  reach  the 
aural  learner  with  sounds  of  experience, 
sounds  of  imagination,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  sounds  of  language. 

We  can  start  by  using  the  motion  pic- 
ture to  reach  the  visual  learner  with  pic- 
tures of  things  he  would  never  see  if  he 
traveled  the  seven  seas  for  a thousand 
years — pictures  of  Rumplestiltskin  and 
Rapunzel;  pictures  of  pupae  and  para- 
mecia  loorning  larger  than  Pomeranians 
and  Pekinese;  pictures  of  atom^  and  mole- 
cules, orbits  and  satellites,  whirlwinds 
and  whirligigs;  even  pictures  of  Dick  and 
Jane.  The  motion  picture  is  one  of  the 
great  untapped  resources  of  instruction. 

We  can  start  by  using  the  simple  and 
unpretentious  filmstrip  which  can  present 
separately  or  in  varying  combinations  the 
audio,  the  visual,  and  the  graphic  modes 
to  the  individual,  to  the  small  group,  or 
to  the  large  group.  Here  is  possibly  the 
most  flexible  teaching  tool  we  know. 

We  can  start  by  using  overhead  pro- 
jectors, flannel  boards,  2x2  slides,  pup- 
pets, games,  and  perhaps  a dozen  other 
things  I’ve  neglected  to  mention.  The  im- 


portant thing  is  that  we  start  using  as 
many  media  as  possible  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  through  as  many  individual  clusters 
of  learning  modes  as  we  can. 

The  technology  is  here.  The  funds  are 
available.  The  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a multi-media  approach  is  growing. 
The  knowledge  of  how  best  to  develop 
such  materials  is  increasing.  It  remains  for 
larger  numbers  of  teachers  to  use  the 
multi-media  approach,  to  discover  new 
and  more  effective  avenues  of  reaching 
the  individual  learner,  so  that  finally  we 
can  profitably  use  that  most  remarkable 
product  of  modern  technology  the 
printed  word. 
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a.  Using  Television  Interests 
to  Build  Reading 


Nina  T.  Flierl 


Television,  the  newest  adjunct  to  the 
school  curriculum,  needs  more  reco/»nition 
and  utilization  by  our  schools.  The  home 
television  set,  besides  prd\  iding  a together- 
ness of  the  family  unit,  is  a window  to 
the  world.^ 

Librarians  and  educators  look  to  interest 
as  the  key  to  reading  and  doing  in  any 
subject  area.  The  television  set  creates 
interests  and  becomes  a road  to  more 


leisure  reading  and  to  wider  education. 
The  high  school  student  who  has  seen 


'Thomos  E.  Coffin,  "TtUviiion  EfTocfs  on  Ltisurt 
Timo  Adivillos,"  Journal  of  Applitd  Psychology,  S-. 
32  (1W9).  pp.  550.558. 


Eisenhower  or  Khrushchev  on  a TV  news- 
time brings  distinct  visual  and  mental 
pictures  of  these  leaders  to  a social  studies 
discussion.  "'JThen  students  have  the  experi- 
ence of  televised  Shakespeare  productions, 
the  English  teacher  may  use  an  entirely 
different  approach  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare. ‘Ihe  primary  reading  teacher  needs 
little  preparation  to  introduce  a circus 
story  to  a reading  group — ^TV  circus  pro- 
grams have  already  done  the  job.  A book, 
such  as  Grant  Marsh,  Steamboat  Captain, 
is  a natural  follow-up  for  the  Riverboat 
TV  program.  Hundreds  of  other  specific 
examples  could  be  found,  for  television 
provides  built-in  interest  and  experience 
areas  as  a resource  for  reading,  and  indeed 
for  all  education.  Favorite  programs  are  as 
much  a part  of  childhood  today  as  jump- 
ing rope,  playing  hopscotch,  doing  a cat's 
cradle,  or  any  of  the  other  proverbial  child 
activities. 

This  study  is  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion — can  these  favorite  programs  be 
utilized  positively  in  the  classroom?  Chil- 
dren have  watched  and  will  continue  to 
watch  television.  Then,  can  the  present 
television  watching  be  used  to  increase 
leisure  reading  and  the  general  educa- 
tional level? 

One  elementary  school,  the  Hamagrael 
Elementary  School  in  the  Bethldiem 
Central  School  District  in  Delmar,  New 
York,  was  chosen  for  the  study.  Here  the 
writer  did  a continuous  observation  and 
follow-through  of  the  reading  and  TV 
watching  patterns  during  the  course  of  the 
study.  Only  the  intermediate  grades  were 
included,  even  though  some  informal  ap- 
praisal was  done  of  primary  grade  viewing 
patterns. 

The  Hamagrael  School  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  385  pupils  with  two  classes  at 
each  grade  level,  K-6.  The  average  inter- 
mediate class  size  is  25  pupils.  In  addition 
to  the  classroom  teachers,  others  include  an 
elementary  librarian  (3^/2  days),  a nurse- 
teacher  (21/2  days),  an  art  teacher  (2 
days),  a music  teacher  (2  days)  and  the 
services  of  a psychologist,  reading  con- 
sultant, speech  therapist,  and  the  writer 
(a  reading  teacher).  The  latter  four 
specialists  are  shared  with  the  five  other 
elementary  schools  in  the  district.  The 
library  within  the  Hamagrael  School  has 


a book  collection  of  -1900  volumes,  a 
complete  c.ird  catalog,  a vertical  file  of 
pamphlets,  clippings,  and  pictures,  and  a 
catalogued  filmstrip  collection. 

This  particular  school  community  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  fast  growing  suburbs 
with  many  homes  of  the  ranch  house  com- 
plex. The  population  is  characterized  by 
the  younger  marrieds  w'ith  larger  families 
of  three  and  four  children  fairly  closely 
spaced.  Socio-economically  it  represents  a 
higher  income  middle  class  group,  drawn 
from  professional  people,  junior  exec- 
utives, and  managerial  sales  personnel. 

The  initial  survey  to  find  out  about  TV 
and  reading  patterns  inquired  into  the 
following:  the  hours  spent  in  watching 
television  each  week,  the  names  of  three 
favorite  programs,  the  number  of  tele- 
vision sets  in  the  home,  the  number  of 
books  read  during  the  past  month,  and 
the  names  of  as  many  of  these  books  as 
could  be  remembered.  Discussion  with  1 
individual  children,  classroom  teachers,  the 
school  librarian,  and  with  classes  helped 
to  substantiate  the  survey  findings. 

The  TV  watching  time  of  these  students 
was  a little  lower  than  Witty’s  recent  find- 
ings. The  range  of  hours  obtained  on  the 
first  sur\'ey  was  from  0 hours  to  40  hours, 
with  the  median  being  15  hours  each 
week.  For  this  median  pupil,  the  average  1 
daily  viewing  time  was  two  and  one- 
seventh  hours.  The  favorite  program  at  the 
time  of  the  survey  in  December,  1959  was 
Dennis,  the  Menace  and  was  far  afae*.)  of 
all  others  in  student  choice.  The  saDnd 
place  favorite  was  Wagon  Trasn.  Other 
popular  programs  were  Bonanza,  River- 
boat,  ana  Man  and  the  Challenge.  During 
Nbveinber,  students  read  a median  num-  | 
ber  of  4 books  in  the  month,  with  the  1 
range  being  0 books  to  20  books. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  children’s 
favorite  programs  could  be  used  to  stim- 
ulate children  to  broaden  and  deepen 
their  reading  interests,  the  two  most 
popular  television  programs — Dennis  and 
Wagon  Train  were  used  in  the  study.  The 
main  school  bulletin  board  in  the  large 
front  foyer  was  the  take-off  point  to  carry 
the  Dennis  interest  into  the  area  of  books. 
For  two  days  a prominent  poster  read.  , 
"Hamagrael’s  Favorite  'TV  Program” 
followed  by  a huge  question  mark.  Groups 
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‘ gathered  constantly  around  this,  and  al- 
• ways  there  v/as  lively  discussion  about  the 
j answer.  Sbidents  were  constantly  attempt- 
j ing  to  find  out  the  favorite  program  from 
classroom  teachers,  special  teachers,  and 
even  from  the  principal.  Interest  was  high 
by  the  time  the  first  bulletin  board  featured 
Dennis.  A large  sign  across  the  top  read 
'If  you  Like  Dennis”  and  an  arrow  from 
a student  cartoon  drawing  of  Dennis  said, 
"then  you’ll  like.”  This  arrow  pointed  to 
I a different  book  jacket  each  day.  Previously 
j used  book  jackets  were  then  placed  in 
{ other  spots  on  the  bulletin  board.  Of 
i course,  a small  sign  informed  students  of 
I other  books  in  the  library.  There  a display 
I of  books  was  set  up,  "For  Dennis  Fans.” 

j A Dennis  program  was  taped  on  the 
tape  recorder.  An  introduction  was  added 
by  the  reading  teacher  along  with  an  end- 
ing by  students  who  recommended  books 
like  Dennis.  Some  of  the  books  the  stu- 
dents Lilkcd  about  were:  All  About  Oscar, 
'i  Pay  Dirt,  Pinocchto,  Homer  Price, 
Henry  Huggins,  the  Story  of  Doctor  Doo- 
little, Bertie  and  Eddie,  The  Uninvited 
Donkey,  Further  Adventures  of  the  Family 
on  One  End  Street,  Fine  Eggs  and  Fancy 
Feathers,  and  How  Baseball  Began  in 
Brooklyn.  These  books  had  been  selected 
by  student  participants.  It  was  interesting 
to  see  the  choice  of  old  as  well  as  recently 
publi.shed  books. 

Tlie  Dennis  tape  was  played  in  each 
of  the  classrooms  involved  in  the  study. 
Student  response  was  almost  phenomenal. 
In  one  classroom  the  Dennis  theme  music 
set  off  such  laughter  that  the  tape  had  to 
be  started  over.  A sixth  grade  class  applied 
*he  format  of  the  show  to  a theatre  arts 
: roject.  Character  sketches  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Dennis  were  written  in  a fifth  grade 
l.iv*,l  ’■h  class.  A .^ourth  grade  class  painted 
a tv  \ of  book  characters  "Just  Like 
Demt;  Soon  school  rumor  was  that 
Dennr  K,  { actually  been  in  the  Hamagrael 
School  1 v/i->  girls  excitedly  ran  up  to  the 
writer  one  tnorning  saying,  "Dennis  was 
S»cre  in  Hamigr.iel,  wasn’t  hei*’* 

The  books  suggested  by  the  librarian 
! * -‘mediately  almost  snapped  from  the 

lihraiy  shelf,  and  then  more  humorous 
! and  family-situation  books  were  added  to 
I ihe  display.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
Dennis"  week,  the  Hamagrael  librarian 
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reported  tliat  there  had  been  the  largest 
circulation  of  humorous  books  in  the 
library’s  history. 

Some  of  the  appeal  of  the  Dennis  show 
came  out  in  the  children’s  writing.  Over 
and  over  students  said  that  the  show  was 
like  real  life  and  was  funny.  One  boy 
said,  "I  like  Dennis  because  he  reminds 
me  of  my  little  brother.”  Another  said, 
"The  actors  show  great  feeling,”  and  still 
another  wrote,  "he  acts  like  any  young 
child,  especially  when  he  keeps  on  asking 
questions.”  Another  girl  said,  "I  like 
family  books  and  programs.”  One  of  the  ! 
most  interesting  writings  came  from  a 6th 
grade  girl  who  said,  "Many  parents  have 
little  ^ys  and  girls  much  like  Dennis. 
Watching  the  parents  of  Dennis  will  help 
them  to  cope  with  their  problems.” 

The  same  approach  was  used  with 
Wagon  Train,  tne  second  ranking  favorite 
program.  'This  time  a colorful  mural  fea- 
tured a wagon  train  in  a western  land- 
scape. Around  the  wagon  train  were 
jackets  of  books  with  a western  flavor — 
Buffalo  Bill,  The  Oklahoma  Land  Run, 
Flaming  Arrows,  Children  of  the  Covered 
Wagon,  Passage  to  Texas,  The  Battle  of 
the  Alamo,  and  The  Coming  of  the  | 
Mormons.  There  was  also  a library  display 
of  the  same  type  of  books.  In  addition, 
dramatizations  and  writings  were  done 
around  the  same  theme  under  the  direction 
of  classroom  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the 
month’s  study,  the  student  survey  was 
repeated.  It  showed  that  in  January  stu- 
dents read  a median  of  five  books  and  the 
range  was  from  1 to  29  books.  'The  num- 
ber of  books  read,  as  indicated  by  the  , 
student  surveys,  showed  a total  of  621 
books  read  in  December  and  a total  of  . 
820  books  in  January.  TV  watching  time 
again  gave  a range  of  0 hours  to  40  hours 
each  week,  but  with  the  median  being  14 
hours  and  an  average  for  this  median 
pupil  of  two  hours  each  day. 

The  survey  findings  would  seem  to  show 
that  television  interests  can  be  used  to 
encourage  students’  reading.  There  is  a 
corresponding  slight  decrease  in  hours  of 
TV  watching.  In  the  writer’s  opinion  an 
even  more  important  facet  of  the  favorite 
program  approach  is  the  opportunity  for 
the  classroom  teacher. 

Children’s  reactions  tend  to  show  that 


the  usual  attitude  toward  TV  in  home  and  | 
in  school  is  all  too  often  one  of  unac-  * 

• ceptance  and  disapproval.  The  home  TV  ' 
set  even  takes  on  a "forbidden  fruit”  aura  ' 
for  the  child.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  ; 

, early  part  of  the  study  children  would 
inquire  with  disbelief,  "Is  it  all  tight  to 
watch  Dennis?”  One  boy  reported  that 
his  father  would  not  allow  him  to  watch 
this  TV  program.  Even  after  the  initial 
part  of  the  study,  children  continued  to 
show  amazement  that  Dennis  was  not  only 
permissible  but  could  be  a part  of  the 
‘ school  picture  as  activities  revolved  around 
the  TV  program  in  the  classroom.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  teacher  acceptance 
of  a favorite  TV  program  gives  Ae 
1 teacher  a positive  psychological  identifi- 
cation with  the  student.  It  becomes  a non- 
directive avenue  to  increasing  leisure  read- 
ing around  these  interests.  Television  ^ 

, viewing  of  favorite  programs  can  be  , 

, turned  to  an  educational  use. 

‘ Discussion  with  teachers  and  students  , 

' brought  out  that  students  were  showing  a 
more  critical  ’TV  approadi.  They  seemed 

* to  gain  an  appraising  eye.  Some  even  made  ^ 

1 use  of  an  excellent  local  ’TV  review  j 

column.  They  continued  television  watch-  j 
ing  on  a somewhat  reduced  time  and  | 
seemed  to  develop  more  program  dis-  | 
crimination.  Even  with  favorite  programs,  | 
they  knew  why  they  were  watching.  Chii-  , 
j dren  need  an  escape  or  just-for-fun  show 
j as  much  as  the  adult  viewer.  , 

During  the  time  of  the  study  the 
j Hamagrael  teachers  viewed  the  Dennis 
and  Wagon  Train  programs.  Incidents 
from  the  programs  could  often  be  applied 
in  the  classroom.  Two  examples  are  the 
Dennis  program  mention  of  Tom  Sawyer 
and  the  Wagon  Train  stories  for  helping 
; the  historical  period  of  the  Westward 
. Movement  come  alive  for  students.  Knowl-  | ; 
edge  of  the  content  of  these  favorite  pro-  | 
grams  can  be  a help  to  the  elementary  . 
teacher.  'There  is  a magic  connected  with  i 
1 'TV  characters,  interests,  and  stories  which  i 
I can  open  doors  to  reading  and  learning. 

I 'The  favorite  television  programs  of 
i children  can  be  a rich  resource  in  the  read- 
! ing  program  of  the  elementary  school  by 
, relating  'TV  interests  to  the  world  of 
’ books. 
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5.  Large  Group  Reading 
instruction 

Nina  T.  Fuerl  ^ 

Large  group  reading  instruction  invoh'- 
ing  5C  to  300  students  wiAin  a team 

[organization  provides  a unicjue  oppor- 
tunity for  strengthening  a developmental 
I reading  program.  It  results  in  the  ira- 
1 provement  of  teaching  methods  and  tech- 
Iniques  and  the  greater  insurance  of 
sequentially  developed  reading  lessons. 

The  competence  of  a gifted  teacher  in  a 
large  group  lesson  realizes  benefits  for 
many  children,  instead  of  only  for  those 
in  a particular  teacher’s  classroom.  Su- 
perior teaching  and  improved  instruction 
result  because  of  better  planning,  utiliza- 
tion of  the  finest  teachers  in  a school 
system,  more  use  of  audio-visual  and 
automated  aids,  increased  attention  to 
listening  skills,  and  the  outcomes  of  a 
programed  approach. 

When  a teacher  embarks  on  large  group 
instruction,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  his 
best  teaching  will  be  an  outcome.  First  of 
all,  the  teacher  is  chosen  for  the  large 
group  assignment  because  of  a special 
talent.  Thorough  and  detailed  planning, 
an  absolute  necessity  in  large  group  in- 
struction, gives  all  students  the  finest 
lesson  presentation  possible.  The  teacher, 
who  incorporates  a successful  teaching 
experience  into  what  is  still  an  uncharted 
area,  develops  new  and  different  tech- 
niques. Already  today  there  is  an  explo- 
sion in  teaching  methods  for  reading  as 
great  as  in  the  field  of  science.  The 
master  teacher  and  cooperating  teachers 
must  be  selective  in  the  teaching  content 
and  must  choose  carefully  the  steps  or 
items  which  are  important  enough  to  be 


included  in  the  lessons. 

V The  considered  use  of  automated  and 
mechanical  aids  and  visuals  is  p^  and 
paifcol  of  large  group  instruction.  Through 
their  use  each  step  or  item  in  the  lesson 
sequence  is  assured  of  its  appropriate  and 
timely  teaching  illustration.  Inclusion  of 
art  consultant  experts  is  standard  practice 
for  teaching  teams  to  help  in  the  con- 
struction of  drawings,  cartoons,  maps 
with  overlays,  graphs,  slides,  and  other 
items.  Not  only  does  this  professional 
help  insure  excellent  visual  aids  but  in 
faalitating  the  production  the  teacher  is 
encouraged  to  make  maximum  use  of 
well-produced  visuals  to  illustrate  steps 
an^oints  in  each  lesson. 

The  large  group  reading  lesson  with 
the  programing  of  learning  items  and 
with  exact  directions  develops  curriculum 
content  in  a logical  manner.  Inerted 
ability  in  listening  skills  is  a by-produrt 
of  the  lessons.  Furthermore  the  teacher  is 
required  to  teach  each  lesson  a step  at  a 
time  with  each  step  continuing  from  the 
previous  step,  and  the  student  learns  that 
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he  mu*t  be  ready  for  each  step  in  the 
lesson.  S^Jdents  readily  adjust  to  the  need 
for  attentiveness  to  eadi  instructional 
step  or  item.  Lesson  guides  to  accompany 
eadi  large  group  lesson  help  participating 
classroom  teachers  to  further  student  read- 
iness and  to  correlate  instruction  with  the 
large  group  lessons. 

’ Because  of  the  required  careful  se- 
quence of  learning  steps,  a programing 
and  teaching-machine  philosophy  is  a 
necessity  in  large  group  instruction.  The 
student’s  activity  insures  reinforcement, 
and  his  immediate  knowledge  of  the  cor- 
• rect  response  aids  reinforcement  of  learn- 
ing. The  student  participates  actively  with 
this  programed  approach  to  the  lessons, 
with  the  resultant  learning  strengthened 
at  each  step. 

r Greater  provision  for  individual  dif- 
Iferences  can  be  realized  with  the  appro- 
Vpriate  use  of  large  group  instruction  in  a 
team-teadiing  organization.  The  tradi- 
tional grouping  organization  of  the 
graded  school  with  its  concomitant  iodc- 
step  was  firmly  entrenched  early  in  tiie 
19th  century  and  has  continued  since  thdn. 
It  was  the  reading  field  whidi  spear- 
headed the  breaking  of  this  lockstep  by 
increasing  provision  for  grouping  within 
the  traditional  graded  classroom  organ  iza- 
’ tion.  The  common  practice  of  grouping 
for  reading  instruction  is  now  so  wide- 
spread that  children  glibly  announce,  *T’m 
in  the  top — or  middle — or  bottom  read- 
ing group.”  While  attentio.n  is  given  to 
individuals  who  fall  outside  this  range, 
either  at  the  lower  or  upper  ranges,  there 
is  universal  agreement  that  much  more  is 
needed  in  order  to  fully  provide  for 
individual  differences. 

One  of  the  developments  which  gave 
in  impetus  to  large  group  instmction  was 
lelevision  instmction  which  combined  the 
TV  teacher  and  the  classroom  teacher  into 
a teaching  team.  The  advent  of  team- 
teaching projects  in  the  last  decade  also 
biought  large  group  instmction  into  be- 
ing. Subsequently,  experienced  classroom 
teachers  as  team  members  found  that  some 
of  the  reading  curriculum  could  be  taught 
as  effectively  to  a large  group  as  to  the 
traditional  grade  or  the  groups  within  a 
grade.  In  fact  many  felt  that  there  was 
superior  learning  on  the  part  of  pupils 
with  some  of  the  instmction.  Scarcely  an 


area  i..  the  developmental  reading  pro- 
gram now  exists  that  has  not  been  taught 
in  large  groups.  This  includes  word  anal- 
ysis, spelling  attack,  stimulation  of  read- 
ing especially  with  author  interviews  and 
special  evente,  improving  comprehension, 
study  skills,  and  others, 
p-^oodlad  has  recently  said,  "This  is  a 
historic  point  in  educational  history,  not 
because  of  any  one  event  but  because  so 
many  things  are  happening  at  the  same 
time  and  a lot  of  them  fit  together.”  This 

especially  tme  of  large  group  reading 
instmction  which  could  only  succeed  be- 
cause of  three  major  developments: 

1.  Refinement  and  improvement  of 
diagnostic  procedures  in  reading  so 
as  to  pinpoint  particular  needs  of 
children 

2.  More  knowledge  of  and  research 
into  the  sequential  development  of 

. . . language 

3.  Automated  advances,  including 
teaching  machines  the  overh^ 
projector,  und  simtke  aids 

The  key  to  large  group  instmedon  is" 
the  pladog  of  children  together  with  a 
common  denominator  of  needs.  Virgil 
Herrick  has  said  that  present  day  diag- 
nosis makes  it  possible,  first  of  all  to  dis- 
tinguish among  categories  and  skills  of 
reading,  secondly  to  Imow  the  varieties  of 
reading  materials  to  achieve  these  skill's, 
and  third  to  utilize  the  instractional  meth- 
ods to  develop  the  particular  reading 
skills. 

With  specific  and  continuing  diagnosis 
a child  can  be  placed  at  the  proper  step  in 
the  reading  sequence  and  jRiven  the  ap- 
propriate instmction  to  take  him  to  the 
next  higher  level  of  competence.  If 
proper  diagnosis  is  possible  for  one  child, 
then  it  follows  as  foible  the  combining 
into  large  grewps  those  children  who  have 
common  instmctional  needs. 

b Increased  attention  to  the  study  and 
search  about  the  sequence  of  language 
d in  the  field  of  linguistics  makes  p«c- 
sible  the  orderly  progression  by  students 
from  one  reading  level  to  another.  It  as- 
sures continuity,  with  lio  gaps  in  the 
reading  experience.  Today’s  teachers  and 
administrators  are  increasingly  sure  of  the 
goals  of  reading  at  each  succeeding  level. 
An  infinite  number  of  administrative 
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arrangements  to  provide  for  more  flexible 
grouping  of  students  to  meet  students’ 
individual  needs  is  possible.  Large  group 
instmction  may  be  used  for  two  days 
each  week,  and  three  days  may  be  used 
for  small  group  and  individual  help.  Or, 
the  large  group  may  be  used  for  the  in- 
troductory presentation  of  a unit  or  a 
particular  story,  or  for  films,  for  visiting 
speakers,  for  pupil  reports,  or  for  drama- 
tizations. Small  groups  may  then  be  used 
for  discussion,  review  and  reinforcement 
of  lesson  items,  for  reteaching,  or  follow- 
up activities,  and  for  individual  reviev.'. 
Another  arrangement  allows  for  the  spe- 
cial set  of  reading  skills  or  study  attacks 
particular  to  content  subjects  such  as  sci- 
ence or  social  studies  to  be  introduced  in 
large  group  instmction.  Subsequent  prac- 
tice for  the  specific  study  skill  may  be 
provided  in  regular  class  situations.  For 
particular  needs  such  as  spelling  or  in- 
creasing reading  rate  or  a comprehension 
skill,  large  group  classes  may  be  organized 


with  the  appropriate  follow'-up  in  small 
groups. 

■^With  large  group  instmction  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  developmental  reading 
program  to  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences, reading  grouping  needs  should 
point  up  the  planning  for  automated 
classrooms.  In  this  setting  the  large  group 
instmction  teacher  uses  the  overhead  pro- 
jector with  tw'o  screens,  closed  and  open 
circuit  television,  filmstrip  and  slide  pro- 
jector, film  projector,  recording  equip- 
ment, and  other  aids  to  offer  the  best 
possible  presentation  for  each  lesson.  In 
addition,  this  large  giDup  teacher  has 
professional  help  for  making  visual  and 
audio  lesson  aids,  secretarial  assistance, 
and  school  time  for  planning. 

The  superior  teaching  and  inaproved 
resultant  learning  of  large  group  reading 
instmction  methods  and  techniques  offers 
some  of  the  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
quantity  and  qualit}-  of  reading  instruction 
in  American  education. 
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2.  Til*  TtoehiRg  *f  Word 
Anoiysis  Through 
Perceptual  Conditioning 

Gerald  G.  Glass 

I Adelphi  University 

» 

IT  IS  MO^  important  that  we  varefully 
and  objectively  examine  what  is  inf 
volved  in  the  teachirig  of  word  analysis. 
It  is  this  writer's  objective  to  demonstrate 
^ that  many  of  our  "approved”  methods 
are  either  unreasonable  or  unwarranted  in 
light  of  the  tasks  involved.  Some  of  these 
may  actually  be  detrimental  to  tlie  dev  cl* 
opment  of  proficiency  in  word  analysis! 
i^'he  following  points  need  to  be  made.^ 
The  teaching  of  word  analysis  should 
not  be  considered  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing.  Reading,  at  even  its  simplest  level, 
is  responding  to  meaning.  Just  "calling” 
a word  is  not  reading.  (We  took  a pound 
of  Flesch  when  someone  said  it  was.)  In 
a sMse  word  analysis  is  a pre-reading 
^ility.  It  could  be  considered  that 
' "reading"  comes  into  play  only  after  one 
' knows  the  sound  of  a word.  ACually, 
even  if  this  were  not  accepted,  the  prob- 
lem of  meaning  in  word  analysis  work 
below  the  nuddle  grades  would  rarely  be 
a problem.  This  writer  surveyed  the  new 
^ words  introduced  in  major  basals  and  (to 
no  one’s  surprise)  close  to  99  per  cent  of 
the  words  were  already  wfithin  the  average 
youngster’s  vocabulary.  Because  of  this 
an  efficient  word  analysis  "method”  need 
not  include  the  teaching  of  basic  mean- 
ings. for  to  do  so  may  be  superfluous. 

Word  analysis  work  may  actually  be 
hampered  by  having  the  word  analysis 
skills  taught  utilizing  words  within  a 
phrase  or  sentence  context.  Too  often  is 
die  context  (and  not  the  early  grader’s 
ability  to  discover  phonic  and  structural 
elements  in  words)  a major  factor  in 
identifying  the  correct  sound  of  a word. 
Words  in  context  may  undermine  the 
need  of  a developing  word  analysis  skill’s 
coming  to  the  fore  and.  being  practiced. 

I A u\,HvAjr 

both  the  student  and  the  teawer  a spuri- 
ous idea  of  the  actual  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent in  word  identifiation.  It  leads  to  ap- 
parent ability’  vs.  actual  ability.  It  is  best 
that  while  the  student  has  the  helpful 
guidance  of  the  teacher  available  he 
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should  not  also  have  the  contextual  aids 
available.  Most  often  if  one  can  "sound 
out”  out  of  context  one  surely  be  able 
to  identify  the  word  will,  x added  clues 
of  context  when  the  reading  is  for  actual 
content  learning  and  not  word  analysis 
training.  Many  of  the  word  analysis  dif- 
ficulties which  are  "discovered”  by  mid- 
dle grade  and  junior  high  teachers  are  the 
result  of  the  context’s  becoming  too  diffi- 
cult to  shelter  the  previously  concealed 
weakness  in  word  analysis. 

It  is  dishonest  to  say  that  words  in  our 
language  can  be  sounded  out  phonetically, 
i.e.,  ietter-by-letter  sound.  Other  than  tiiat 
there  are  over  2,000  ways  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  our  alphabet  can  be  sounded. 
The  sounds  of  the  vowels  (the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  in  word  analysis)  are  usual- 
ly controlled  by  their  place  in  ffie  syllable. 
So,  one  cannot  discover  the  sound  of  any 
vowel  before  first  determining  the  syllable 
structure  of  the  word  (structural  analy- 
sis) . The  e in  pepper  can  only  be  known 
(if  you  are  really  using  "approved”  tech- 
niques) when  you  decide  that  the  e is 
within  a first  syllable  and  is  followed  in 
the  syllable  by  a consonant  that  is  not  part 
of  a digraph.  Only  after  this  process  of 
syllabication  can  phonetic  analysis  be 
used.  However,  it  is  also  dishonest  to  ad- 
vise the  use  of  syllabication  as  a technique 
in  word  analysis.  The  narrowness  of  its 
rules,  the  contradictions,  the  complexity 
of  its  "ifs,”  the  mental  gymnastics  neces- 
sary to  store  information  in  order  to  de- 
cipher a word  of  two  or  more  syllables, 
makes  it  ludicrous  to  suggest  that  the  tech- 
nique be  used  in  word  analysis.  (In  fact, 
one  set  of  rules  actually  requires  that  you 
know  the  sound  of  the  word  \motor, 
rapid]  before  you  decide  where  the  break 
occurs  to  discover  the  sound  of  the 
word!)  Fortunately  it  is  of  little  import. 
That  people  use  syllabication  to  discover 
the  sound  of  a word  is  a myth  now  too 
long  in  the  literature  (almost  every  meth- 
ods book  on  the  teaching  of  reading). 
Syllabication,  in  populations  totaling  over 
500  adults  and  children,  was  applied  after 
the  word  was  identified,  never  (yes,  not 
once)  before  the  sound  of  the  word  was 
known.  To  this  point  the  writer  seriously 
questions  the  necessity  of  the  teaching  of 
meaning  with  word  analysis,  the  use  of 
context  and  contextual  clues  in  the  teach- 
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ing  of  word  analysis,  and  the  use  of  syl- 
labication and  phonic  principles.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  concerned  with  word  analysis 
and  not  with  the  operationally  defined 
problem  of  teaching  reading. 

Other  factors  that,  because  of  space 
limitations,  can  only  be  mentioned  here, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
attempting  to  explore  what  is  involved  in 
learning  and  utilizing  word  analysis  tech- 
niques. ^ 

The  Gestaltists  have  long  ago  made  us 
aware  that  the  size  of  a configuration  his 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  personjs 
ability  to  "learn.”  It  is  the  familiarity  and 
the  meaning  one  can  bring  to  the  object 
that  will  determine  what  one  will  do  with 
it.  The  eleven  letter  word  grandmother 
for  obvious  reasons  is  less  difficult  than 
the  four  letter  word  here.  | 

We  know  that  objects  composed  of  dis- 
cret'^^  elements  initially  can  be  seen  as 
wholes  and  then,  if  necessary,  seen  as 
composed  of  various  parts.  A child,  by 
the  nature  of  his  being,  first  identifies  a 
car,  a house,  and  a toy  before  he  needs  i 
to  deal  with  the  parts  which  make  up  the  , 
whole.  j I 

We  call  "learn”  to  see  what  we  want  to  j 
see  and  subordinate  what  we  do  not.  Hold  ^ 
a pencil  up  to  someone  and  say  only  j 
"^5^at  do  you  see?”  Everyone  (yes,  every-  i 
one)  will  say  "a  pencil.”  Actually,  the  ob-  j 
server  will  see  a great  deal  more.  Your  . 
fingers,  hand,  arm,  shoulder,  head,  torso, 
the  area  behind  and  around  you,  etc.  are  . 
in  his  view.  But  he  has  "learned”  to  dis-  . 
criminate  out  of  the  field  based  upon  his  . 
learned  mental  sets.  These  factors  suggest 
that  in  word  analysis  it  is  possible,  and  . 
maybe  even  natural,  for  a child  to  find 
a three-  and  four-letter  combination  such 
as  ing,  ate,  and  ight  as  easy  to  learn  as  j i 
single-letter  phonic  sounds;  such  phono- 
grams  may  be  seen  as  one  whole  rather  . 
than  three  or  four  separate  wholes.  In  ad- 
dition,  as  one  learns  to  "see”  only  a cer- 
tain  part  of  a complete  view  depending  , 
upon  one’s  mental  set,  one  might  be  able 
to  look  at  an  unknown  word  like  distena- 
tioning  and  see  only  what  one  has  learned 
to  see. 

The  reader  is  advised  to  say  the  un- 
known word  aloud.  Did  you  read  the 
word  at  sight  or  did  you  sound  the  word 
out?  You  sounded  it  out.  Did  you  use 
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syllable  and  phonic  rules  such  as  vccv, 
vcv,  open  syllable  and  closed  syllable, 
two  vowels  together,  etc.?  Of  course  not. 
Did  you  notice  the  little  words  in  the  big 
one  and  use  the  sound  of  these  words  in 
the  analysis;  e.g,  at,  on,  in,  nation?  I 
hope  not. 

What  then  was  used?  The  reader  had 
no  choice.  He  has  been  conditioned 
through  his  consistent  and  extended  deal- 
ings with  words  used  in  American  writing, 
uniquely  to  notice  clusters  of  letters  in 
an  unknown  word  that  seem-naturally  to 
come  together.  We  see  (and  hear)  with- 
in the  whole  word  dis/ten/a/tion/ing  or 
possibly  d/hjt/en/ation/ing,  but  never 
the  /ste/  or  /ena/  or  /tio/  or  /nin/ 
(all  of  which  are  orthographically  pos- 
sible). Any  activity,  then,  which  fosters 
seeing  lire  “correct”  clusters  w'ould  con- 
tribute a great  deal  toward  developing 
word  analysis  proficiency. 

The  belief  of  this  writer  is  that  un- 
known words  are  correctly  identified 
through  a process  which  utilizes  a condi- 
tioned perceptual  set  that  scans  a word  for 
its  structural  sounding  elements  (letter 
clusters)  as  they  have  been  historically 
consistent  in  the  reader’s  experience.  The 
reader  of  this  article  is  asked  to  examine 
the  unknown  words  "blassment,  trepida- 
tion, trom  and  deplisirationer.”  It  is  most 
certain  that  you  “read”  the  words  letter- 
cluster  by  letter-cluster,  as  you  have  learn- 
ed these  letters  arrange  themselves  in  your 
experiences  with  the  language.  It  is  al- 
most as  if  there  were  unique  spacing 
between  the  conunon  structures  in  the 
word.  You  probably  used  nothing  more 
than  your  instant  (conditioned)  knowl- 
edge of  these  “phonograms.”  (For  words 
which  have  structures  that  do  not  fit  a 
consistent  pattern  [police,  great]  no  word 
analysis  method  can  apply) . If  we  agreed 
upon  how  successful  readers  identify  un- 
known words,  it  would  be  fruitful  to 
backtrack  ai>d  attempt  to  develop  ways 
of  learning  word  analysis  which  would  be 
consistent  with  what  we  desire  tlie  end  re- 
sult to  be. 

An  ajpproach  called  “perceptual  con- 
ditioning” has  been  developed  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  positive  factors  which  seem 
to  be  valid  in  word  analysis.  The  “meth- 
od” requires  youngsters  to  examine  known 
words  (cut  of  context)  both  visually  and 


auditorially  in  a way  that  would  foster  the 
correct  visual  clustering  of  letters.  Mental 
sets  to  see  “correctly”  are  controlled  and 
fostered  by  the  teacher’s  complete  di- 
rection of  how  a youngster  is  to  examine 
a word  and  identify  the  sounds  within  it. 

A note  should  be  made  here.  In  the  word 
analysis  procesf/  it  is  important  not  only 
to  identify  sounds  in  a word  and  the  let- 
ters that  make  that  sound,  but  it  is  crucial 
that  a reader  see  letters  and  then  come  up 
with  the  sound  that  the  letters  make.  One 
is  from  auditory  to  visual  and  the  other 
from  visual  to  auditory.  Both  skills  are 
necessary  for  effecti.’e  word  analysis. 

Perceptual  Conditioning 

Words  to  be  used  must  be  within  the 
child’s  listening  vocabulary  and  listed  out 
of  context.  ’The  child  should  either  know 
the  whole  word  or  be  told  its  name. 
Youngsters  are  learning  to  identify  sounds 
in  words  correctly  so  that  they  will  be 
able  to  transfer  these  learnings  when  they 
read  unknown  words. 

The  whole  word  must  always  be 
presented.  Parts  of  words  should  not  be 
covered  up  then  exposed.  Letters  should  i 
not  be  added  on  to  structural  elements  to 
form  the  whole  word.  The  elements 
(phonograms)  must  be  seen  with  the  let- 
ters before  and  after  as  when  seen  during  ! 
reading.  The  ong  in  isolation  is  not  the 
same  perceptual  image  as  the  ong  in 
stronger.  Readers  must  perceptually  iso- 
late the  letter  clusters  within  a word  (as 
with  distenationing') . 

The  teacher  directs  how  a pupil  will 
examine  a word.  She  always  directs  the 
examination  with  two  crucial  questions  to 
develop  mental  set.  These  are;  “What 
letters  make  what  sounds?”  “What  sounds 
do  what  letters  make?”  For  example,  in 
the  word  black,  what  letters  make  the 
buhll  sound;  what  letters  make  the  ack  i 
sound?  In  the  word  black  what  sound 
does  the  bi  make?  What  sound  does  the 
ack  make?  Here  we  have  required  the 
student  to  examine  the  word  in  a way 
that  we  know  will  be  of  benefit  to  him 
when  he  sees  other  words  with  the  same 
phonograms.  We  required  that  he  ex- 
amine the  letters  (cluster  fashion)  and 
apply  a sound.  We  did  not  allow  him  to 
examine  the  word  i i any  way  other  than 
what  we  think  would  be  consistent  with 
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the  way  he  will  examine  words  when  he 
becomes  proficient  in  word  analysis.  He 
did  not,  and  never  will  be  allowed  to, 
insult  the  integrity  of  a digraph,  phono- 
gram, or  any  of  the  meaning  or  pronunci- 
ation units  which  are  structurally  con- 
sistent in  our  written  language.  If  the 
youngster  is  consistently  required  to  ex- 
amine whole  words  in  terms  of  these  com- 
mon internal  structures  (e.g.,  team,  dream- 
ing, streamline)  utilizing  tiie  mental  set 
questions,  he  theoretically  must  condition 
to  the  phonograms  as  Aey  are  visually 
isolated  as  a part  within  the  whole  word. 
This,  as  has  been  suggested,  is  just  what 
we  want. 

The  question  that  immediately -comes 
to  mind  is  how  many  of  these  phono- 
grams or  letter  clusters  do  we  have  in  our 
language?  Are  they  so  numerous  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  become  condi- 
tioned to  their  existence  in  words.  Or,  in 
fact,  do  they  really  exist  frequently 
enough  for  us  to  depend  upon  them  in 
sounding  out  unknown  words?  This  writ- 
er and  his  staff  have  intensively  examined 
the  words  used  in  the  basals  of  the  first 
three  grades.  All  new  words  were  ex- 
amined to  determine  structural  sound 
make-up.  It  was  discovered  that  less  than 
100  vowel  phonograms  are  included  five 
or  more  times  in  the  new  vocabulary  of  the 
first  three  grades.  Only  42  vowel  phono- 
grams are  used  10  times  or  more.  If  these 
vowel  phonograms  could  be  consistently 
identified  in  whole  words  the  youngster 
will  have  the  vowel  sounds  introduced  in 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  new  vocabulary. 
For  example,  it  was  discovered  that  ing 
was  repeated  at  least  109  times  in  new 
words;  er  105  times;  ar  47  times;  ad  17 
times;  ear  6 times;  ore  5 times.  (The  com- 
plete set  of  approximately  100  vowel 
phonograms  and  their  frequency  is  avail- 
able through  the  writer.)  The  reader 
should  recall  that  the  writer  feels  that  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  learn  that  three  or  four  let- 
ters make  one  sound  as  it  is  to  learn  that 
one  letter  makes  a sound.  Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that  if  clusters  of  letters  are 
taught  as  producing  a sound,  rather  than 
single  letters,  the  problem  of  teaching  vow- 
el sounds  and  their  variations  is  virtually 
eliminated,  A vowel  here  makes  a sound 
as  part  of  a letter  cluster  not  because  it 
has  a place  in  a syllable  or  any  other  such 
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"rule.”  Careful  count  was  made  of  the 
consonant  blends  and  the  consonant  di- 
graphs. It  was  found  that  when  teaching 
word  analysis  through  perceptual  condi- 
tioning, these  sound  elements  are  learned 
relatively  easily  compared  to  the  vowel 
phonograms;  that  their  random  distribu- 
tion throughout  words  which  are  con- 
trolled just  for  the  vowel  phonogram 
gives  enough  repetition  to  bring  about  the 
conditioned  effect  when  the  consonant  ele- 
ments are  seen  within  a whole  word. 

To  date  the  approach  has  been  used  by 
the  writer,  his  colleagues,  and  graduate 
students.  The  results  have  been  gratifying 
enough  for  us  to  do  continued  research. 
Lists  of  words  have  been  developed  which 
include  the  specific  vowel  phonograms 
that  are  to  be  worked  with  during  the 
lesson.  For  a ten-minute  period  pupils  are 
directed  to  examine  selected  words  accord- 
ing to  the  rigid  requirements  discussed. 
If  this  is  done  consistently  for  two  ten- 
minute  periods  a day,  each  of  the  five 
days  in  a school  week,  the  writer  predicts 
that  within  a three-  or  four-month  period 
the  average  first-grader  will  be  able  to 
analyze  unknown  words  with  the  profi- 
ciency of  the  average  third-grader.  The 
only  words  he  will  not  be  able  to  sound 
out  would  be  those  words  which  need  to 
be  learned  at  sight.  There  is  evidence  that 
this  approach  should  be  considered  where 
early  training  in  reading  is  desired.  Be- 
cause it  minimizes  factors  of  an  emotional 
and  intellectual  nature  it  may  be  "easier”  | 
and  therefore  applicable.  ^ 
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6.  Individualized  Reading  and  Creative 
Writing 
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OOD  TEACHERS  over  the  years  have  always  used  the  stories,  poems, 


letters,  essays,  and  research  reports  which  children  write  as  vehicles 
for  de\’eIoping  better  understanding  and  control  of  the  particular  factors 
of  composition  as  well  as  a means  of  improving  reading  and  ILstening 
abilities.  It  is  common  today,  therefore,  to  see  first-grade  teachers 
developing  an  experience  chart  as  a group  composition-reading 
experience  (5).  In  the  ability-grouping  program  of  reading  these  charts 
arc  used  to  introduce  vocabulary  and  concepts,  to  give  repetition  to  the 
“new”  words  in  the  reader,  to  provide  practice  in  word  analysis,  and  to 
check  comprehension.  In  the  middle  grades  almost  all  teachers  on 
occasion  have  children  read  their  written  compositions  aloud  while  their 
classmates  listen.  The  proponents  of  individualized  reading  do  not 
disagree  with  these  compositionrreading  activities.  They  do  argue,  never- 
theless, that  the  use  of  writing  should  be  used  in  the  development  of 
reading  in  a more  direct  and  emphatic  way.  ‘ 

For  exam’ple.  in  individualized  reading  the  writing  children  do  is 
utilized  for  their  reading  development  in  more  creative  ways  than  were 
seen  above.  Ordinarily  one  might  say,  “Seldom  do  all  children  create  at 
the  same  time.  /Vs  a matter  of  fact,  creative  writing  Ls  really  only  for  some 
of  the  children  'ome  of  the  time”  (9:16). 


But  there  are  no  such  qualifications  with  a reading  program  oriented! 
toward  the  creative-language  approach.  With  this  approach  in  the  first 
grade  the  teacher  continually  encourages  the  child  to  tell  about  the 
unique  aspects  of  his  life  in  a number  of  ways.  He  orally  verbalizes  his 
impressive'  experiences,  he  acts  out  his  happiest  moments,  he  paints  or 
draws  of  those  events  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  At  this  point  the  teacher 
begins  to  record  these  outpourings  in  the  child’s  language.  She  writes 
down  in  his  own  lexicon  a line  or  two  of  the  experiences  the  child  has 
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shared  with  his  classmates.  She  describes,  as  the  child  might  have 
described  it,  what  his  dramatic  behavior  exhibits.  She  makes  note  of  the 
many  perceptions  of  the  size,  color,  shape,  position,  spacial  arrangements, 
and  internal  details  of  objects  he  exhibits  through  his  spoken  language. 
The  pupil  in  turn  dictates  to  the  teacher  what  to  him  are  the  important 
features  of  his  artistic  or  graphic  expressions. 

The  content  from  which  the  child  will  learn  to  read  his  first  words  and 
sentences  is  taken  from  this  stockpile  of  first-hand  language.  As  she 
records  the  child’s  responses,  the  teacher-secretary  makes  sure  that  con- 
cepts, vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  usage  are  highly  respected.  It 
is  unlikely  these  sentences  will  read  as  do  the  traditional  readers;  “Run, 
Tom!  Run,  nm,  run!”  or  as  do  the  newer  “linguistic”  readers;  “A  fat 
frog  sat  on  a raft.”  This  respect  for  the  child’s  natural  language  is 
important  so  that  when  he  reads  it  back,  it  rings  true;  that  is,  it 
corresponds  to  his  inner  voice,  thoughts,  and  emotional  attachments. 

Language-Experience  Approach 

This  process  has  come  to  be  called  lean^g  to  read  through  experience 
^or  the  language-experience  approach  (d,  8),  Preliminary  to  the  writing 
of  stories  there  must  be,  as  implied  above,  many  instances  in  which  the 
pupil  tells  or  shares  his  personal  life,  in  which  he  reacts  to  the  lives  of  his 
classmates,  in  which  he  listens  to  stories  from  his  teacher,  and  when  he 
tells  or  dictates  stories  back  to  her.  From  these  procedures  the  child  comes 
to  realize  that  written  language  is  recorded  speech  and  that  he  has  a 
imique  speech-personality  v/orthy  of  approbation  from  his  teacher  and 
classmates. 

Entry  into  Writing 

In  their  experiences  with  the  language-experience  approach  many 
teachers  have  recognized  that  one  of  the  smoothest  entries  into  the  act  of 
reading  via  children’s  experiences  is  through  the  words  the  child  uses  to 
explain  his  drawings.  It  can  be  said  almost  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  all  children  can  draw  and  then  tell  about  what  they  drew.  Since 
children  find  this  mode  of  personal  expression  so  natural  and  fulfilling, 
they  readily  label  their  drawbigs.  These  become  the  prime  material  of 
first-step  reading.* 

•Even  in  the  middle  grades  it  has  been  observed  that  when  children  first  dra*.v  a 
series  of  pictures  illustrating  the  important  points  in  a plot,  and  then  write  a story 
about  fhese  pictures,  the  structure  of  the  story  noticeably  improves. 
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As  the  child’s  powers  of  word  recognition  grow  so  will  the  length  of 
tiie  dictation  his  teacher  records.  This  dictation  the  teacher  often  takes 
as  children  explain  their  pictures  or  tell  their  stories  within  a small  group. 
The  group  enjoys  the  picture  or  story;  ’he  teacher  puts  the  content  of 
their  enjoyment  into  written  form.  Whether  the  child’s  personal  language 
should  be  recorded  here  is  problematic.  “One  of  the  values  of  the 
personal-language  chart  is  its  invitation  to  use  real  language.  It  should  be 
enjoyed  and  then  discarded  or  erased”  (6:48).  Frequently,  however, 
these  illustrated  stories  are  stapled  into  “books” ; placed  in  a classroom 
reading  center;  and  reread  aloud  and  independently  by  the  composer, 
his  teacher,  and  classmates. 

Language-Experience  in  Middle  Grades 

The  language  experience  activity  docs  not  end  with  the  primar)'  grades. 
In  fact,  as  children’s  powers  of  written  expression  improve,  the  enjoyment 
others  have  in  these  w'ritings  correspondingly  expands.  Tims,  in  the 
middle  grades  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  writings  of  some  children  to 
actually  compete  with  the  works  of  professional  adult  writers  for  their 
classmates’  attention.  Many  middle-grade  teachers  who  have  maintained 
a constantly  expanding  and  changing  classroom  center  of  children’s 
writings  also  find  these  materials  provide  great  incentives  for  other 
children  to  write.  Thus,  the  teacher  who  encourages  children  to  write  for 
the  enjoyment  or  edification  of  others  can  create  the  most  favorable 
attitude  toward  and  conscientious  respect  for  readability  from  children 
who,  without  this  spur,  arc  seen  to  grow  increasingly  careless  of  this 
aspect  of  written  composition. 

The  use  of  the  language-experience  approach  in  the  middle  grades  has 
other  values.  Prindpally,  it  tends  to  restrain  a tendency  by  teachers  at 
these  grade  levels  to  fragment  the  language-arts  program  into  a number 
of  isolated  subjects,  each  of  which  is  based  on  a separate  content  and  is 
given  its  own  parcel  of  time.  As  it  integrates  reading,  spelling,  listening, 
writing,  handwriting,  and  speaking,  the  individualized  program  saves 
badly  needed  time  jjid  gives  many  additional  opportunities  to  practice 
several  much-needed  language  skills  in  close  relationship  to  a common 
goal  of  learning  to  read. 

Writing  Builds  Vocabulary  in  Individualized  Reading 

In  the  language-experience  approach  to  reading  there  is  conspicuously 
absent  the  concept  of  vocabulary  control.  That  is,  there  is  litde  attempt 
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made  to  shape  children’s  mdependent  or  dictated  stories  into  a grade- 
level  word  list.  There  seems  almost  no  danger  in  this  procedme,  however, 
since  children  in  their  language  practices  do,  of  course,  use  all  the  so- 
called  high-frequency  words  found  in  the  various  word  lists.  It  can  be 
said,  moreover,  that  a mastery  of  the  recognition  of  these  highly  func- 
tional words  is  more  likely  in  an  individualized  language-experience 
reading  program  because  of  the  natural  language  context  in  which  the 
child  reads.  Here  each  story  the  child  reads  is  directly  connected  to  his 
recorded  life  experiences  and  thus  to  that  for  which  he  has  relatively  high 
emotional  attachments.  With  the  individualized  approach  there  seems 
little  need,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  strain  for  the  tedious  repetition 
seen  in  many  experience  charts: 

Our  Zoo  Trip 
We  saw  a tiger. 

We  saw  a lion. 

We  saw  a bear. 

We  liked  the  trip. 

In  the  individualized  approach  a more  likely  result  of  writing 
trip  would  be: 

How  I Feel  About  the  Zoo 
I was  scared  when  the  tiger 
snarled  and  swished  his  tail.  The 
bear  did  tricks  and  made  me  laugh. 

Then  I felt  OK. 

If  one  accepts  the  idea  that  writing  words  tends  to  aid  in  word 
recognition  and  retention  or  that  what  a child  writes  he  can  read  more 
easily  than  what  an  adult  writes  for  him  (because  it  is  more  important 
to  him),  then  it  follows  that  the  child-written  story  will  be  more  effective 
in  developing  vocabulary.  The  teacher-controlled  story,  its  lack  of  vocab« 
ulary  control  notwithstanding,  is  obviously  not  modeled  after  the  basal 
reader  style  of  writing  but  after  natural  speech  patterns  of  children. 

The  assumption  of  the  importance  of  vocabulary  control  in  written 
materials  in  the  middle  grades  has  also  come  into  question.  As  Dechant 
says: 

The  principle  of  vocabulary  control  apparently  used  in  basal  materials 
may  not  be  valid.  Vocabulary  control  is  more  than  simply  limiting  the 
number  of  words  and  their  rate  of  introduction.  Frequency  of  use  is  not 
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a valid  criterion  either,  and  yet,  these  seem  to  be  the  primary  criteria  of 
control  in  the  basal  series  (5;203) . 

Advocates  of  individualized  reading  in  the  middle  grades  through 
individucilized  writing  would  add  that  the  personally  emotional  stimulus 
of  a word,  and  the  individual’s  need  for  it,  will  be  a more  effective  control 
on  its  use  than  will  the  frequency-distribution  scheme  so  often  employed. 

Sharing  and  Reporting  Through  Writing 

As  is  explained  elsewhere  in  this  teaching  aid,  a child  under  the  IRP 
reads  books  of  his  own  choice,  for  his  own  purposes,  and  at  his  own 
speed.  In  partial  exchange  for  this  '•eedom  and  self-determination,  he 
should  share  with  others  in  small  group  sessions  the  pleasure,  knowledge, 
and  appreciation  gained  through  reading.  There  are  many  activities  that 
can  be  offered  the  child  as  means  to  share  or  report  in  this  way  (4) . The 
child  might  read  aloud  or  give  an  oral  report  on  parts  of  the  book, 
dramatize  parts  of  it,  make  an  artistic  expression  of  it,  or  write  about  it. 
Through  the  written  report  the  child  may  find  more  rewarding  and 
longer  lasting  reactions  from  peers  and  teachers  than  through  oral  reports. 

The  teacher  should  prepare  a list  of  writing  opportunities  and  post  it 
conspicuously  so  that  the  child  will  feel  he  has  a wide  choice  of  topics. 
Such  a list  might  suggest  that,  for  the  book  he  reads,  a child  could  write 

an  opinion  of  the  book, 
a biographical  account  of  its  author, 
a letter  to  the  author  or  publisher, 
an  advertisement  for  it, 
descriptions  of  a few  favorite  characters, 
an  original  story  based  on  it, ' 

an  imaginary  episode  that  could  be  included  in  the  book, 
a parody  or  satire  of  the  book, 
a television  playlet  based  on  it, 
a new  character  for  it, 

whkt  the  book  contributed  to  an  ongoing  research  project, 
five  improvements  that  would  have  made  it  a better  book, 
how  the  book  is  like  or  different  from  the  reader’s  life, 
a song  or  poem  based  on  the  characters  or  story, 
a different  ending  for  it, 
an  invitation  for  others  to  read  the  book, 
a list  of  questions  about  the  book. 
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a few  riddles  about  the  book, 
several  clues  as  to  the  identity  of  the  book, 
a list  of  interesting  words  or  sentences  from  it, 
a list  of  things  learned  from  the  book, 
an  outline  of  its  plot  structure, 

a plan  for  a demonstration  of  something  from  the  book, 
a comic  strip  based  on  it, 

what  might  happen  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  book,  or 
what  the  book  would  say  about  itself  if  it  could  talk. 

Pupils  also  find  it  enjoyable  to  rewrite  the  book  as  a story  for  younger 
children;  or  as  a report  by  an  on-the-spot  reporter;  or  as  a fable,  myth, 
or  legend;  or  with  a change,  of  setting  or  locale. 

Basically,  children  fail  to  write  because  they  have  not  had  enough 
memorable  detail  in  their  lives  to  stimulate  and  organize  their  thinking 
and  language.  Individualized  reading  provides  one  way  to  make  up  for 
this  omission.  As  children  explore  large  numbers  of  books  of  interest  to 
them,  they  also  grasp  a large  number  of  suggestive  and  energizing  items 
which  can  kindle  in  them  an  urge  to  write. 

Individualized  reading  can  also  help  the  child  who  wishes  to  delve 
deeply  into  a topic  of  interest  and  to  write  a “research”  report  on  it 
Through  his  wide  reading  from  several  sources  the  child  is  more  likely  to 
be  able  to  answer  basic  research  questions.  “What  do  I want  to  know?” 
“What  key  works  and  words  do  I look  for?”  “What  are  important 
questions  to  ask?”  “What  will  be  my  outline  for  my  research  report?” 
Newman  (7)  suggests  the  child  sign  a “study  contract”  for  individualized 
reading  for  research  to  include  these  headings  and  the  date  the  research 
will  be  completed.  Files  of  all  these  writings  can  be  kept  by  the  child 
which  will  help  him  study  the  development  of  his  abilities  to  record  his 
experiences  and  determine  the  aspects  in  composition  in  which  he  needs 
to  improve. 

Children  Record  Individualized  Reading  Experiences 

Children  under  individualized  reading  must  take  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  keeping  records  of  their  experiences.  In  this  way,  teachers  are 
released  from  unnecessary  checking  and  accounting.  It  has  a secondary 
importance,  too,  in  giving  further  purpose  for  writing  skills. 

Hie  records  children  keep  (a  folder  for  each  child  is  called  for)  can'' 
be  in  the  form  of  questions  the  child  answers  about  individualized  reading 
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(4:122-128).  He  may  be  asked:  “What  kinds  of  books  do  you  like?*’ 
“Why?”  “What  specific  titles?”  “What  authors  would  you  like  to  be?” 
“Where  do  you  get  your  books?”  “How  do  you  choose  your  books?” 
“How  do  you  know  you  will  be  able  to  read  them?”  “What  do  you  do 
when  you  see  a hard  word?”  “When,  where,  and  how  nmeh  do  you 
read?”  “Do  you  like  individualized  reading?” 

To  learn  more  about  his  pupils  under  individualized  reading,  the 
teacher  may  want  them  to  use  a book  wish  (what  I wish  books  were 
like),  to  finish  an  incomplete  sentence  inventory  (e.g.,  I work  best  when 
. . .),  or  to  write  a reading  autobiography  (2:35-36). 

There  are  other  aspects  of  record  keeping  that  involve  writing.  The 
child  can  itc  lists  of  <iifficult  words  and  phrases  from  the  books  he 
reads.  Personal  dictionaries  of  such  words  can  be  written  on  separate 
pages  of  paper  stapled  together  into  “Word  Books.”  He  can  contribute 
short  written  comments  for  inclusion  in  a chart  or  bulletin  board  centered 
on  reading  books  on  a certain  theme  (e.g.,  foreign  lands,  history,  fantasy 
and  mystery,  animals,  and  learning  to  get  along  with  people).  The  title, 
author,  length  of  time  it  took  to  read  a book,  and  a short  comment  on  it 
can  be  written  on  cards  which  arc  filed  alphabetically  for  use  by  other 
children. 

To  give  him  a greater  sen^  of  continuing  accomplishment  and  to  help 
replenish  his  interests  in  individualized  reading,  the  teacher  can  suggest 
the  child  keep  a daily  record  of  how  he  spends  his  (time  in  individualized 
reading.  Such  a record  might  read: 

Monday  Looked  for  a book  on  early  Americans. 

Found  Ben  Franklin  of  Old  Philadelphia  by 
Margaret  Cousins  and  Benjamin  Franklin  by 
Ingri  and  Edgar  d’Aukire.  Like  the  last  one  better. 
Read  20  minutes.  Wrote  the  hard  words  on  cards. 

Tuesday  Met  with  Mr.  Groff  for  our  conference.  Showed 

him  my  hard  words.  Practiced  my  hard  words  with 
Chris. 

Wednesday  Finished  20  more  pages  in  my  book.  Put  the 

name  of  the  book  on  the  “Who  Reads  What”  chart. 
Wrote  some  questions  about  the  book  for 
sharing  period. 

Et  cetera. 

Et  cetera.. 

UK 
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Friday 
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Summaiy 

With  the  realization  clearly  in  mind  of  the  dose  rdationship  of  reading 
and  writing  and  the  realization  of  the  countless  ways  abilities  in  one  of 
these  areas  carry  over  and  reinforce  skills  in  the  other,  the  teacher  using 
individualized  reading  makes  constant  use  of  writing  as  an  aid  to  reading 
devdopment.  Moreover,  the  focus  of  this  discussion  has  been  that  indi- 
vidualized reading  offers  greater  potential  for  stimulating  functional  and 
creative  writing  than  might  otherwise  be  possible.  With  iis  approach  the 
child  eadi  day  writes  the  stories  he  reads,  shares  his  reading  through 
writing,  and  keeps  written  records  of  his  experiences.  The  teacher  finds 
it  less  arduous  to  improve  the  language  skills  involved  in  these  process^. 
Finally,  the  possibility  of  maintaining  language  arts  as  a truly  integrated 
program  seems  much  more  likdy  if  the  language-experience  activities 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  individualized  reading  piogram  at  all 
grade  levels.  It  is  worthwhile  to  remind  oneself  of  this  fact,  despite  the 
t fear  of  bdaboring  the  obvious,  since  the  importance  of  language  esperi- 
ence  has  been  overlooked  in  some  discussions  of  individualized  reading 
(^). 
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The  principles  of  individualized  read- 
iiig  have  been  explained  in  detail  recently 
(1>  2, 7) . Briefly,  these  are  that  the  normal 
dhild,  being  actively  curious,  will  seek 
reading  experiences  consistent  with  his 
abilities,  capacities,  interests,  and  energies. 
His  motives  for  reading  are  best  satisfied 
when  he  is  allow’ed  to  choose,  under  guid- 
ance, reading  materials  that  fit  his  individ- 
ual characteristics.  He  will  pace  himself  at 
the  rate  at  which  he  will  best  learn  to  read. 
This^  is  enough  to  ensure  much  successful 
reading  and  little  or  no  failure — ^failure  to 
mean  here  falling  behind  the  pace  set  by 
an  ability-group  or  a grade  standard.  ' 

^ In  practice,  individualized  reading  works 
^ like  this.  The  child  is  given  the  oppor^ 
A^tunity  to  select  which  reading  materials  he 
prefers.  He  moves  from  pre-prirners  to^ 
trade  books  and  more  advanced  textbools 
at  an  individual  rate.  The  teacher  holds^ 
individi^  conferences  with  him  as  often^ 
as  possible  to  evaluate  his  progress  and 
diagnose  his  needs.  While  silent  reading^ 
generally  is  done  individually,  children-^ 
with  similar  problems  can  be  grouped  for 
drill  sessions  if  such  are  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. The  child’s  reading  interests  an^ 
tastes  also  are  extended  and  heightened 
through  teacher  guidance  in  the  confer- 
ence. A written  record  is  kept  for  and  bj(|^'' 
each  child.  A typial  teadier’s  record^ 
would  include  test  scores,  books  read, 
word  attack,  comprehension,  and  oral 

^ such  well-known  linguistic  works  as 
y921).  Bloomfield’s  Language 
<193^,  ijriK’  Amcncan  English  G/ammar  (1940), 
0«t/«nc  of  Linguistic  Analysis 
Intonation  of  American  English 
(1945),  Trager  wd  Smith’s  Outline  of  English 
Structure  (195^,  Fnes.\  Structure  of  Erglish  (1952), 

to  Descriptive  Linguistics 
(1955),  Paul  Roberts’  Patterns  of  English  (1956), 
Lloyd  and  Warfel’s  Amer^an  English  in  Its  Cultural 
(1956),  Noam  (Hiomsky's  Syntactic  Struc* 
iys  (195y>,  W Nelson  Francis’  Tiie  Structure  of 
American  English  (1958),  a volume  of  articles  edited 
by  Allen,  Readings  in  Applied  Linauistics  (1958); 

V Carroll.  Gleason, 
Hockett,  Roberts,  Warfcl,  Whorf,  and  otiers.  This 
is  a selective  list;  a complete  bibliography  of  books 
and  articles  published  during  the  last  thirty  years 
would  run  to  many  pages* 


reading  problems.  'The  child  shares  what  W 
he  has  read  with  his  classmates  in  ^mall 
groups  as  weU  as  with  his  teacher. 

There  obviously  is  more  child  control 
of  his  learning  with  this  approach.  It  is 
said  more  of  the  child’s  purposes  Inr  read- 
ing are  satisfied  since  he  is  not  required  to 
conform  to  preconceived  notions  of  his 
individual  needs.  There  is  no  "slow- 
group”  stigma.  It  is  felt  that  elementary 
teachers,  not  college-bound  authorities  are 
here  given  the  major  responsibility  for 
teaching  reading.  The  quantity  and  variety 
of  reading  is  given  greater  emphasis,  as  a 
consequence. 

A typical  individualized  reading  periofl 
would  run  like  this:  (a)  a short  plannings 
session  by  the  whole  class  to  set  the  goals  \ 
for  the  period;  (b)  individual  silent  read-  \ 
ing  and/or  related  activities;  and  /or  pupil-  \ 
teacher  conferences;  (c)  supervised  «;tnaH 
group  sharing;  and  (d)  ev^uation  by  the  / 
whole  class  for  the  progress  made  toward  / 
goals.  ' 

'The  reports  of  results  gained  through 
this  approach  have  indicated,  wiA  few 
exceptions,  that  pupils  under  it  make  nor- 
m^  growth  in  reading.  *They  are  said  to 
enjoy  it  more  than  ability-grouping,  per- 
haps because  of  the  materials  usea  in 
ability-grouping.  Of  the  children  I studied, 

84  per  cent  said  they  liked  “library  books’’ 
better  than  “riders’’  (4).  These  children 
were  in  essential  agreement  with  advocates 
of  individualized  reading  as  to  why  this 
was  so.  Pupils  are  said  to  exercise  more 
self-direction  and  develop  greater  love  for 
reading  under  individualized  reading.  Re- 
ports indicate  teachers  using  it  feel  more 
self-reliance,  and  have  more  interest  in 
teaching  reading. 

There  are  m^y  obstacles  that  will  keep 
this  rather  simple-appearing  approach 
from  operating  effectivdy,  nevertheless.  A 
primary  question  is  the  teacher  himself.  It 
is  not  likely  all  teachers  will  have  success 
in  using  individualized  reading.  Here  a 
teacher  must  know  more  than  how  to  use 
a teacher’s  manual  well.  He  must  dearly 
understand  the  reading  process,  know  how 
to  teach  for  all  the  objectives  of  reading 
(have  knowledge  of  word  analysis  skills 
at  his  fingertips,  for  example),  and  be  ^le 
to  establish  independent  work  habits  in 
children.  He  must  know  children’s  books. 

He  must  have  a desire  for  adventuring  in 
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teaching  reading.  Some  of  us,  we  must 
admit,  are  too  insecure  to  try  Ais  unique 
and  demanding  way  of  teaching.  Impera- 
tive are  a knowledgeable  administration 
and  a helpful,  creative  supervision  to 
stimulate  the  learning  of  the  individual- 
ized approach  through  observations,  dis- 
cussion, reading  and  practice. 

A second  problem  is  the  child.  Not  all 
children  or  all  classes  have  the  emotional 
stability  or  social  maturity  to  work  inde- 
pendently. Usually  there  are  in  every  class 
some  children  who  have  the  necessary  self- 
discipline  for  this  approach,  however. 

A third  obstacle  is  the  lack  of  books.  It 
has  been  recently  reported  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  elementary  schools  are  with- 
out the  use  of  libraries.  Certainly  if  chil- 
dren are  to  choose  books  for  wide  reading, 
there  must  be  a large  selection  of  books  at 
various  interest  and  readability  levels. 
Too,  there  needs  to  be  developed  faster 
v/iys  to  estimate  the  readability  of  these 
books.  Someone,  in  addition,  should  write 
a descriptive  catalogue  of  good  books  that 
would  include  an  estimate  of  their  difla- 
culty,  a resume  of  their  contents,  a list  of 
. comprehension  questions  that  could  be 
asked  for  each,  and  citations  of  passages 
suitable  for  oral  reading.  This  probably  is 
the  most  badly  needed  aid  of  the  teadier 
of  individualized  reading. 

A fourth  barrier  to  the  establishment  of 
this  approach  is  the  lack  of  emphasis  upon 
this  plan  in  college  methods  of  reading 
courses.  They  generally  maintain  the  status 
quo  of  reading  instrudion  therefore  rather 
man  break  new  ground  (5).  Therefore, 
•.iiost  all  the  teacher  must  learn  about 
individualized  reading  at  present  comes 
only  through  in-service  education. 

This  is  likely  because  of  our  final 
obstacle,  the  commitment  of  most  reading 
luthorities  to  ability-grouping  in  reading. 
The  writers  of  textbooks,  meant  for  use 
■ vith  ability-grouping,  are  not  likely  to  be 
enthusiastic  over  individualized  reading, 
for  obvious  reasons.  Administrators  witii 
workable  ability-grouping  programs  also 
are  dilfficult  to  convince  they  should 
change.  From  such  groups  comes  the 
criticism  of  the  approach.  Some  of  the 
derogations  are  justified.  Some  I feel  are 
overly  defensive  or  reactionary. 

Justified,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  criticism 
that  individualized  reading  is  not  well 


enough  organized;  that  its  procedures  are 
irregular  and  indefinite.  There  should 
emerge  more  regular  procedures  as  the 
approach  matures  and  increases  in  pop- 
ularity, however.  Advocates  of  individ- 
ualized reading  are  mistaken,  on  another 
count,  if  they  assume  that  children  do  not 
occasionally  like  to  come  together  in 
groups  to  read  the  same  material.  Children 
need  variety  and  social  contact  with  any 
approach  that  is  used.  In  my  opinion, 
defenders  of  the  approach  also  should 
admit  that  a structured  word  anal]pis  pro- 
gram should  accompany  the  wide  and 
varied  reading  that  is  done.  (Personally, 
I believe  one  of  the  linguistic  word 
analysis  programs  would  do.) 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfair  to  con- 
clude that  individualized  reading  will  not 
teach  children  to  read  independently.  In 
this  sense  it  can  be  as  "basal”  a program 
as  is  the  ability-grouping  approach.  Tliere 
is  enough  evidence  that  diildren  make 
normal  gains  under  it  to  go  ahead  (6).  In 
light  of  this,  the  charge  Aat  it  must  await 
a scientific  test  of  its  ideas  smacks  of 
obstructionism.  One  must  ask  if  all  or  any 
of  the  major  reading  schemes  now  in  print 
tested  the  effectiveness  of  their  method 
against  their  existing  competitors  before 
being  offered  for  sale.  Actually  individ- 
ualized reading  is  being  put  to  naore 
critical  comparisons  than  any  previous 
approach. 

When  opponents  of  individualized  read- 
ing question  whether  it  develops  all  the 
aspects  of  reading,  one  infers  they  believe 
ability-grouping  does.  What  evidence  is 
given  for  this  alleged  superiority?  Only 
me  reassurance  that  all  the  skills  are 
"covered”  in  the  basal  reader.  Advocates 
of  individualized  reading  believe,  of 
course,  that  wide  reading  in  a variety  of 
materials  for  a number  of  purposes  is  just 
as  likely  to  develop  all  the  skills.  Until 
objective  evidence  is  offered  from  either 
side  the  question  will  remain  empirical. 

Individualized  reading  has  been  accused 
of  neglecting  readiness  for  reading,  again 
with  the  implication  that  ability-grouping 
procedures  provide  enough  but  not  too 
much  readiness.  At  this  writing  I have 
second  grade  pupils  under  ability-grouping 
read  to  me  the  next  story  in  their  reader, 
i.e.,  the  one  for  which  they  have  not  had 
readiness  preparation  with  the  new  words. 
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So  far,  I found  that  44  per  cent  of  the 
words  not  recognized  were  “old”  words 
for  which  they  were  supposedly  prepared. 
Let  us  compromise  this  argument  by  say- 
ing that  bom  approaches  are  likely  to  have 
readiness  problems. 

A chief  complaint  has  been  that  teach- 
/ ers  nei&er  possess  tlie  knowledge  about 
( books  or  enough  time  to  use  this  approach. 
V.  One  critic  insisted'  that  individualized 
reading  demands. ' more  than  excellent 
teaching.  “The  teacher  here,”  he  said, 
“must  equal  the  best  of  diildren’s  librar- 
ians.”: "Secondly,  he  must  design  thirty- 
five  reading  programs  a year.”  Since  it  is 
obvious  no  teacher  can  meet  these  require- 
ments, this  critic  was  convinced  that  the 
individualized  approach  be  rejected. 
Neither  of  these  extreme  statements  is  tme, 
however.  If  teachers  had  college  courses 
and  in-service  training  in  children’s  litera- 
ture, had  access  to  a descriptive  catalogue 
of  books  sudi  as  I outlined  above,  and 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  trade  books 
regularly  as  they  do  with  individualized 
reading,  they  would  develop  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  books;  It  is  not  an  impos- 
sible task.  Secondly,  the  teacher  does  not 
"design  reading  programs”  under  this 
approach.  Instead,  he  uses  one  reading 
program,  allowing  each  child  to  proceed 
through  it  in  an  individual  way. 

( I Finally,  some  believe  that  ability-group- 
’ ing  provides  for  most  of  the  various  differ- 
['ences  in  rate  of  reading  growth  through 
the  use  of  “flexible-grouping.”  My  stu% 
of  the  changes  made  in  reading  groups  in 
classes  taught  by  superior  teachers  con- 
vinced ■ me  that  “flexible-grouping”  is 
largely  wishful  thinking,  however.  Cer- 
tainly, I did'  not  find  the  degree  of 
flexibility  the  ability-grouping  experts  say 
is  t ssential  to  their  plan  (3). 

Considering  all  the  above,  individual- 
ized reading  should  develop  into  a reason- 
able alternative  to  ability-grouping  after 
its  inherent  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
its  unfair  critics  are  quieted. 
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6.  Specific  Reading 
0/(1  Disability:  Teaching  by 
Stimulation  of  Deficit 
Perceptual  Areas 

Rosa  A.  Hagin,  Archie  A.  Silver, 
and  Marilyn  F.  Hersh 
New  York  University 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de- 
scribe principles  and  teoiniques  uti- 
lized in  an  investigation  of  stimulation  of 
areas  of  perceptual  deficit  in  the  teaching 
of  children  with  specific  reading  disa- 
bility.^ Previous  studies  from  our  clinic 
have  offered  a method  for  assessing  pet- 
ceptual  and  neurological  assets  and  deficits 
of  children  with  specific  disability.^  Fol- 
low-up studies  have  demonstrated  the 
tenacity  with  which  these  perceptual  defi- 
cits and  reading  retardation  persist  even 
ten  to  twelve  years  after  what  was  con- 
sidered effective  remedial  instruction. 
These  studies  demonstrated  that,  when 
adequate  and  inadequate  readers  in  a sam- 
ple of  adults  who  were  reading  disabilities 
as  children  are  compared,  it  is  the  ade- 
quate reader  who  shows  the  greatest  de- 
grees of  perceptual  maturation,  while  it 
is  the  inadequate  reader  who  retains  se- 
vere perceptual  deficits.®  The  develop- 
ment of  more  effective  teaching  methods 
for  the  inadequate  reader  was  clearly  in- 
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dicated.  The  method  of  stimulation  of 
deficit  perceptual  areas  is  offered  ^ one 
possibility  for  teaching  these  children. 
Based  upon  the  hypothesis  that  increased 
accuracy  of  perception  will  be  reflected  in 
improved  reading  achievement,  this  study 
has  devised  methods  for  the  stimulation 
of  deficit  perceptual  areas  and  has  sub- 
jected these  methods  to  controlled  investi- 
gation. 

Procedure 

The  general  principles  of  this  research 
are: 

1.  Total  clinical  assessment  in  neuro- 
logical, psychiatric,  psychological,  and 
educational  areas  to  provide  data  for  a 
profile  of  perceptual  assets  and  deficits. 

2.  Individual  teaching  based  upon  this 
perceptual  profile  with  emphasis  upon 
the  training  of  areas  of  maximum  per- 
ceptual deficit  and  in  that  training  follow- 
ing a sequence  of  perceptual  maturation 
from  the  most  elementary  to  the  most 
complex. 

3.  Provision  for  mastery  of  tasks  at  a 
simple  level  before  proceeding  to  more 
difmilt  tasks  by  means  of  the  "three-by- 
three  rule”  of  three  correct  performances 
for  three  consecutive  weeks. 

4.  Designing  an  experiment  so  that 
two  experimental  samples  will  follow  a 
staggered  schedule  of  training  and  "con- 
tact” appointments.  Each  subject  will 
serve  as  his  own  control.  The  staggered 
training  schedule  is  designed  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  spontaneous  maturation  in- 
dependent of  treatment.  The  "contact” 
appointments  are  planned  to  minimize 
the  influence  of  such  non-experimental 
variables  as  individual  attention  and  the 
"Hawthorne  effect.” 

5.  Defining  techniques  in  a given 
modality  to  provide:  (a)  training  at  the 
accuracy  levd  to  improve  a given  modal- 
ity;  (b)  training  at  the  hitermodd  level 
to  improve  the  matching  of  the  input  of 
one  modality  with  that  of  other  modali- 
ties; and  (c)  training  at  the  verbal  level 
to  relate  to  perception  of  oral  and  written 
language. 

Space  permits  the  description  of  one 
technique,  here.  Form  perception  is  the 
first  technique  at  the  accuracy  level.  The 
content  consists  of  relatively  simple  fonrn 
such  as  the  circle,  square,  rectangle,  tri- 
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angle,  and  diamond,  then  proceeds  to 
asymmetric  forms,  matrix-like  forms,  and 
finally  to  complex  forms.  This  sequence 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  the  child 
with  defects  in  visual  perception.  Accu- 
racy is  taught  through  a three-step  proc- 
ess of  (1)  visual  matching,  (2)  copying, 
and  (3)  recall.  Each  step  in  the  sequence 
must  be  mastered  at  three  correct  per- 
formances during  three  consecutive  weeks 
before  the  next  step  is  taken.  If  there  is 
difficulty  at  any  stage,  additional  cues  are 
offered,  still,  however,  within  the  visual 
modality.  For  example,  if  the  child  has 
trouble  with  matching,  he  is  given  color 
cues.  If  he  has  troimle  at  the  copying 
stage,  point-to-point  cues  on  incomplete 
forms  are  given  with  gradual  reduction 
of  cues  as  die  child  shows  he  is  able  to 
copy  the  form  correctly. 

Specific  Reading  Disability  Between 
The  Ages  8-11  Years 

The  sample  for  this  experiment  con- 
sists of  forty  boys,  all  referred  to  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic 
because  of  behavior  and  school  learning 
problems.  The  subjects  were  divided  into 
two  groups  with  each  child  paired  in 
terms  of  age,  IQ,  psychiatric  diagnosis 
and  neurological  status.  The  first  group 
received  six  months  of  training  in  the 
perceptual  stimulation  techniques  de- 
saibed  above,  each  child  having  two  45- 
minute  sessions  per  week.  During  the 
same  six  months  period  the  second  group 
received  conventional  teaching  from  a 
basal  reading  series  in  individual  sessions 
of  45  minutes  each  with  the  same  teacher 
as  the  first  group.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  group  which  received  per- 
ceptual stimulation  went  to  conventional 
teaching  procedures  sessions,  and  the  con- 
ventfenal  teaching  group  began  perceptual 
stiffiulatioa  sessions.  Reported  here  are 
•die  results  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 

' exDetiinent 
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- Results 

At  the  six  months  cross-over  point, 
both  Group  1 (which  had  received  per- 
ceptual stimulation  techniques)  and 
Group  2 (which  had  receivea  instruction 
from  basal  readers)  were  retested  with 
the  perceptual  and  educational  measures 

I given  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
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Each  subject  served  as  his  own  control  in 
the  comparisons  of  initial  and  retest 
scores.  The  significance  of  differences  be- 
tween pairs  of  scores  was  evaluated 
through  the  sign  test,^  a non-parametric 
method  for  use  with  related  samples  in 
two  experimental  conditions.  In  view  of 
the  preliminary  nature  of  the  study,  the 
.05  level  was  used  for  rejecting  the  null 
hypothesis. 

Significant  differences  between  initial 
and  retest  performance  of  Group  1 were 
found  on  me  following  perceptual  meas- 
ures: 

1.  Bender-Gestalt  Test:  decrease  in 
total  error  characteristics; 

2.  Marble  Board  Test:  decrease  in  to- 
tal error  characteristics  and  increase  in 
total  score; 

3.  Tactile  Figure  Group  Test:  decrease 
in  total  error  score; 

4.  Extension  Test:  decrease  in  number 
of  subjects  showing  conflict  between  ele- 
vated extremity  and  preferred  hand;  and 

5.  Right-Left  Discrimination  Test:  de- 
crease in  total  error  score. 

No  significant  differences  between  ini- 
tial and  retest  scores  for  Group  1 were 
seen  on  Wepman’s  Test  of  Auditory  Dis- 
crimination, Goodenough  Drawing,  or  the 
Finger  Schema  Test.  No  significant  differ- 
ences between  initial  and  retest  perform- 
ance on  any  of  the  perceptual  measures 
were  seen  for  Group  2, 

Qianges  in  educational  test  scores  were 
also  evaluated  through  the  sign  test.  These 
scores  were  dichotomized  in  terms  of 
those  pupils  whose  scores  increased  .5  of 
a grade  during  the  six  months  training 
period  and  those  whose  scores  did  not. 
The  selection  of  .5  of  a grade  as  a mini- 
mal indication  of  change  was  based  upon 
two  assumptions:  (1)  slight  increments 
in  grade  scores  on  educational  tests  reflect 
test-retesl  variations  within  the  standard 
error  of  the  measure  rather  than  any  real 
change  in  achievement  level;  (2)  gains 
of  .5  of  a grade  for  six  months  of  sdiool- 
work  might  be  expected  to  occur  from 
standard  school  experiences  witliout  any 
special  remedial  help.  On  the  basis  of 
this  dichotomy  test-retest  differences  on 
the  Jastak  Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 

Siegd.  Non-Parameiric  Statisttcs  for  the  Be- 
havior Sciences.  New  York:  McGraw*Hill,  1956, 
p.  68-75. 
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and  on  the  Reading  Section  of  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Tests  were  found  to  be  sig- 
nificant for  Group  1.  Differences  between 
initial  and  retest  scores  on  the  same  meas- 
ures for  Group  2 did  not  reach  the  level 
of  significance  set  for  this  study. 

It  is  suggested  that  perceptual  training 
stimulates  neurological  maturation  to  a 
level  appropriate  for  reading.  This  im- 
plies a relationship  between  perception 


and  language  abilities.  If  we  look  for  a 
common  denominator  in  our  methods  of 
perceptual  stimulation,  we  are  impressed 
that  problems  in  spatial  and  temporal 
orientation  underlie  them  all,  be  they  vis- 
ual, auditory,  tactual,  or  kinesthetic.  ) 
We  believe  these  preliminary  data  lend^jj 
support  to  our  initial  hypotheses:  (1)  ^ 
that  perception  is  modifiable  by  training, 
and  (2)  that  improved  perception  is  re- 
flected in  increased  reading  achievement. 
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18.  Rt«dla9:  Tlie  Language 
^ ^*P®i**6**ce  Approach 

7?‘ 

James  F.  Halcomb 


I language  experience  approach  to 

I riding  instruction  is  one  of  the  many 
I techniques  being  used  to  help 

, ^iWren  iinprove  their  reading  skills, 
j using  this  approach  value  the  | 

^individuality  of  childrens  language  ex- 

Fu  “ UM  j eiT^phasis  on  | 

the  mild  improving  his  own  language  skill  f 

as  they  do  on  the  child  learning  to  use  ^ 
other  people  s language.  The  language 
pr^ram  is  viewed  as  a total  program 
rather  than  one  broken  into  arbitrary  partSi\ 
Reading  is  recognized  as  only  one  lan- 
guage skill  and  it  is  not  isolated  from  the  / 
other  lan^age  skills;  speaking,  listening/ 
and  writing.  This  togetherness  of  skilL 
• development  makes  possible  the  continu-i 
ing  use  of  each  child’s  own  experience 
background  as  he  grows  toward  maturity/ 

/«  the  kindergarten,  the  teacher  pro/- 
vides  a wide  variety  of  activities  designed 
to  extend  the  experience  background  of 
her  group.  Each  day  some  children  are 
encouraged  to  share  their  thoughts  by  ex- 
pressing  them  with  paint.  Usually  there 
are  three  or  four  children  who  have 
thought  enough  about  the  ideas  they  have 
expressed  to  tell  stories  of  interest  to  the 
class.  The  teacher  often  records  individual 
stories  in  the  children  s own  language. 
These  creative  efforts  of  children  are  given 
a place  of  honor  in  the  classroom.  Since 
they  have  shared  in  the  production  chil- 
dren are  proud  of  their  efforts.  The  teacher 
strengthens  the  link  between  oral  language 
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and  reading.  Through  personal  experi- 
ences children  learn  &at,  "Reading  is  just 
talk  written  down.” 

At  the  kindergarten  level  the  only  per- 
son who  is  expected  to  re?.d  print  is  the 
teacher.  Each  day  the  teaAer  reads  aloud 
something  the  children  have  produced,  as 
well  as  something  produced  for  children. 
Through  this  process  children  develop  a 
kinship  with  adult  authors. 

Study  trips,  films,  interest  centers  and 
group  discussions,  all  ojntribute  to  the 
vital  objective  of  enriching  the  experience 
background  of  children.  The  teacher  ac- 
cepts a deep  responsibility  for  helping 
each  child  extend  his  vocabulary  through 
describing  his  personal  experiences.  As 
the  group’s  background  is  enriched  the 
teacher  encourages  every  child  to  experi- 
ence authorship  many  times.  In  addition, 
each  child  is  provided  wide  contact  with 
many  other  kindergarten  authors,  as  well 
as  adult  authors. 

In  the  first  grade,  when  a stoty  is  dic- 
tated, the  tocher  expects  the  child  to  make 
discriminating  responses  with  regard  to 
subject  matter,  choice  of  vocabiJary,  sen- 
tence structure,  and  the  symbols  of  the 
language.  As  early  as  possible,  the  child  is 
helped  to  develop  skill  in  recalling  that 
which  he  has  dictated.  He  is  then  ready  to 
develop  a sight  vocabulary  based  on  the 
real  language  of  the  children  in  his  room. 

As  the  teacher  takes  dictation  from  a 
child  she  talks  about  such  things  as  letter 
formation,  the  conventional  symbols  which 
represent  the  oral  soimds  which  the  child 
makes.  She  helps  children  discover  words 
which  are  alike,  words  which  begin  alike, 
and  words  which  end  alike.  She  is  pre- 
paring children  for  independent  writing 
at  thp  same  time  she  is  helping  them  recog- 
nize the  common  words  in  our  language. 

While  the  teacher  is  working  with  a 
small  group,  or  an  individual  child,  other 
children  are  involved  in  a variety  of 
planned  activities  which  provide,  for  ex- 
tending experiences.  These  include  acti- 
vities such  as  manipulating  materials  at 
the  science  table,  creating  pictures  with 
paints,  modeling  with  clay,  building  with 
blocks,  etc.  Many  children  read  books 
which  have  been  developed  in  their  class- 
rooms, others  r^d  books  from  the  school 
library,  or  those  which  they  have  brought 
from  home.  The  classroom  becomes  a 


learning  laboratory  developed  by  both 
pupils  and  teacher. 

The  breakthrough  for  an  individual 
child  occurs  when  he  wants  to  write  his 
own  story.  The  teacher  is  sensitive  to  this 
time  for  each  individual  child.  She  encour- 
gives  recognition  to,  and  offers 


ages. 


needed  help  for  launching  the  child  in  his 
first  independent  writing  effort.  The  initial 
child’s  breakthrough  is  sufficient  motiva- 
tion for  many  children  to  do  their  own 
independent  writing.  As  this  occurs  the 
teacher  and  children  develop  many  re- 
sources and  procedures  for  writing  and 
reading  the  materials  which  have  been  pro- 
duced. These  materials  include:  high  fre- 
quency word  lisb,  word  lists  of  common 
interest,  word  lists  on  one  topic,  picture 
dictionaries,  children’s  V'ritten  material, 
and  library  books  in  the  classroom.  Further 
help  is  received  from  the  classroom  en- 


vironment through  interest  centers 


and 


bulletin  boards. 

At  this  point  the  teacher  takes  advan- 
tage of  self-motivation  inherent  in  incU- 
yidual  writing  to  assure  mastery  of  ^e 
words  most, frequently  used  in  all  reading 
and  writing.  Some  techniques  she  uses 
include  the  incomplete  sentence  which 
the  child  fim.ihes  In  his  own  unique  way 
based  on  his  Dv.  n experience.  This  makes 
clear  why  th;re  can  be  no  one  correct 
answer.  In  f;ict,  the  tocher'  encourages 
diversity  on  the  part  of  the  children!  A col- 
lection of  chi'.dren’s  writing  such,  as  the 
unfinished  sto  .’ies  bound  intp  a book,  gives 
the  tocher  a useful  dassroom  tool  for 
developing  a basic  sight  vocabulary  as  high 
frequency  words  appear  on  ^ch  page. 
Resource’  materials  for  sodal  studies  are 
developed  as  <hildren  compile  dass  books 
containing  interesting  and  necessaiy  infor- 
mation on  topics  they  are  studying.  Every 
child  is  encouraged  to  contribute  in  his 


own  unicjue  way 
✓As  children  write  they  discover  there 


jilt  many  things  about  writing  which  they’ 


/do  not  undenitand,  Because  th^  are  not 
^ceatened  by  failure  to  unclerstan^  thi 
common  elements  of  refinement,  they  are 
willing  to  discuss  these  refinemen.te  in- 
group seminairs  led  by  their  teacher.*  The' 
seminars  deal  with  topics  such  as  capitali- 
zation, end  of  sentence  punctuation,  use 
of  quotation  marks,  spelling  and  phonics. 
This  is  the  teachable  moment  for  dealing 
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with  writing  skills  rather  than  interrupting 
the  reading  thought  to  teach  these  ^ills. 

Small  groups  of  children  who  have 
carefully  thought  through  their  stories 
come  together  with  other  children  and 
their  teadier.  Here  they  receive  any  needed 
help  from  their  teacher  and  the  oAer  chil- 
dren. Their  teacher  lists  needed  words  on 
the  dialkboard.  At  the  conclusion  Aildren 
are  led  to  reach  valid  generalizations  re- 
garding the  listed  words,  quality  of  ideas, 
form,  and  format. 

Children  who  have  apparent  difficulty 
comprehending  reading  material  other 
than  that  which  they  have  produced  are 
sdieduled  to  work  with  the  teacher  on  an 
individual  or  small  group  basis.  Their 
teadher  selects  published  material  that  is 
designed  to  develop  the  skills  which  the 
children  have  not  been  able  to  understand 
and  use.  Their  teacher  seldom  uses  all  of 
the  material  in  a published  book  for  direct 
teaching.  Stories  are  selected  because  they 
provide  material  to  teach  a specific  skill. 

While  some  children  need  a great  deal 
of  direct  teaching,  other  children  reach 
independence  early  and  spend  most  of 
their  reading  time  with  materials  selected 
at  a library  table. 

Children  in  the  third  grade  continue  to 
develop  their  ability  to  read  and  interact 
with  the  content  of  a wide  variety  of  books 
which  are  in  their  environment.  Books 
provide  stimulus  for  children’s  writing,  as 
well  as  models  of  excellence  in  written 
expression. 

The  teacher’s  role  is  one  of  raising  the 
level  of  awareness  on  the  part  of  children 
that  there  is  more  ahead  of  them.  Partici- 
pation in  seminars  which  deal  with  areas 
such  as  style,  form,  enriched  vocabulary, 
depth  of  meaning,  and  word  attack  skills, 
help  children  derive  apjpreciation  for  the 
skills  which  other  authors  use  as  they 
write.  At  the  same  time  children  develop 
functional  skills  which  serve  them  as 
authors. 

_,.-What  does  a lan^age  experience  ap- 
'^roach  mean  for 'children?  By  the  time 
boys,  and  girls  are  in  sixth  grade  they 
identify  witii  good  authorship  to  the  point 
of  being  able  to  use  excellence  of  style  and 
form  in  their  own  writing.  Not  only  can 
children  read  witli  independence  and  com- 
prdiension,  but  they  also  choose  to  read  as 
a leisure  time  activity,  as  a means  for  find- 


ing answers  to  questions,  and  as  a means 
of  extending  information  in  areas  of  high 
individual  interest.  Not  only  can  children 
write  with  correct  form  and  spelling,  and 
read  with  independence  and  comprehen- 
sion, but  thgr  feel  also  a responsibility  as 
young  citizens  in  a democratic  society  to 
share  their  own  unique  forms  of  expres- 
sion through  speaking,  writing  ancl  the 
publishing  of  wnat  they  write. 

Qiildren  perceive  themselves  as  students 
who  can  handle  basic  language  skills  for 
their  immediate  purposes,  but,  they  have 
also  developed  the  concept  that  the  best  is  \ 
in  the  future.  The  best  books  are  vet  to  be 
written.  Tlie  best  plays  are  yet  to  be  acted. 
'The  best  speeches  are  yet  to  be  orated. 
The  greatest  music  is  yet  to  be  composed. 
The  greatest  pictures  are  yet  to  be  painted.  • 
The  greatest  explorations  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind  are  m the  future. 

Qiildren  who,  from  the  kindergarte^n 
year,  have  had  an  equal  emphasis  on  tiie 
production  of  language,  as  mey  have  haa\ 
on  the  instruction  in  the  use  of  other 
people’s  language,  are  the  children  who 
are  prepared  to  contribute  effectively  to  a 
future  society.  / 
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2«  loitiatiiig  the  Individualized  Reading 
Program:  Various  Transitional  Plans 


^ RANGE  BEGINS  with  the  process  of  thinking  about  how  change  can 
take  place,  'ne  desire  for  change  has  emerged  through  dissatisfaction 
wiA  procedures  in^equate  for  meeting  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Change 
IS  mevitable  when  inadequacies  exist  at  both  ends  of  the  classroom  con- 
touum,  from  the  least  able  to  the  most  able.  The  thinking  about  change 
has  begun  when  teachers  ask  themselves  these  questions:  “How  can  I 
- improve  my  instruction  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  each 
member  in  my  classroom?”  and,  “Am  I instructing  my  children  to  the 

_ of  my  abihty?”  Teacher,  supervisor,  aiid  principal,  each  has  initiated 

^ange  through  the  mental  process  of  noting  what  is  a plausible  and 
^ feasible  situation  for  change.  i 

I Individualization  has  catapulted  into  classroom  instruction.  Procedures 
! ^d  practices  are  changing.  Teachers  are  helping  one  another  by  sharing 

I &e  results  of  experimentation  found  to  be  successful  in  their  classrooms.  i 

Research  is  indicating  practical  improvement  in  individualization  of  | 

instruction.  Practical  steps  into  individualization  of  instruction  in  reading  ! 

have  been  explained  to  parents.  Children  have  learned  ways  of  working  ' 
independently;  and  transitions  through  discussion  and  planning  among 

children,  teachers,  parents,  principals,  and  supervisors  have  produced  i 
" change*  i 

First  Steps 

. Cl^ooms  in  which  the  Individualized  Reading  Program  (IRP)  is 
in  action  must  reflect  the  wide,  wide  world  of  children’s  books.  Gathering 
materials  is  a prim^  step  in  the  transition  to  an  individualized  program  ; 
of  reading  instruction.  Reading  materials  of  varying  interests  and  diffl-  ! 
culties  reflecting  those  of  the  children  in  each  particular  classroom  should  i 
be  made  easily  available  to  the  members  of  the  dass.  Classroom  manage- 
ment and  practices  of  an  individualized  reading  program  must  be 
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sufficiently  discussed.  For  some  childreny  simply  being  provided  ample 
opportunity  to  explore  a variety  of  reading  materials  and  being  permitted 
to  move  as  rapidly  or  as  slowly  as  necessary  are  the  only  steps  needed  in 
transition. 

Valuable  sources  of  books  for  the  classroom  have  included  Books  on 
Exhibit  of  Mount  Kisco,  New  York;  The  Combined  Book  Exhibit  of  950 
University  Avenue,  New  York;  mimeographed  materials  from  Dr.  Lyman 
Hunt,  The  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont;  the  school’s 
central  library,  city  libraries,  Garrard  Press  of  Champaign,  Illinois;  Scho- 
lastic Paperbacks,  Englewo^,  New  Jersey;  Ekmentary  English,  a publi- 
cation of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English;  and  Young  Scott 
Books,  8 West  13th  Street,  New  York,  to  mention  but  a few  of  the  unlim- 
ited sources.  Personal  books  the  children  bring  to  share  with  their  class- 
mates arc  probably  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  teacher  may  nave  books 
from  her  own  childhood  readirig.  These,  too,  are  of  value  to  children  in 
the  classroom.  A Teachev^s  Guids  to  Children's  Books  b^  Nancy  Larrick 
published  by  Charles  E.  Merrill  Books,  Inc.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  by  Phyllis  Fenner,  published  by  the  John  Day 
Company  of  New  York,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Random  House,  Inc., 
of  Nw  York  has,  through  the  Dr.  Seuss  books,  made  numerous  teachers 
aware  of  the  app^  of  the  tradebook  for  children.  This  publisher  has  been 
especially  valuable  to  teachers. 

New  Practices  in  Action 

For  a great  many  teachers  and  children  the  transition  from  one 
program  of  instruction  to  another  is  a step-by-step  process.  Introducing 
the  entire  class  to  a different  way  of  working,  experimenting  with  a 
reading  group  (any  reading  group),'  and  helping  a single  child  achieve 
in  a more  self-satisfying  manner  are  also  fine  for  the  transition. 

On  the  other  hand,  a transition  through  programs  may  be  realized 
through  a scheduling  technique:  one  day  a week,  two-day  or  three-day 
schedules,  half-year  experimentation.  Well-thought-through  plans  for 
work  must  accompany  whatever  ideas  are  satisfying  to  teacher,  pupil,  and 
administration. 

From  a Basal-Series  Textbook  Program  to  an  Individualized 

Reading  Program 

Basal  textbooks  contain  interesting  stories  that  appeal  to  many  children. 
Freeing  the  bonds  by  penniivlng  a comfortable  reading  pace  to  be  kept  by 
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each  child  as  he  sees  fit,  makes  them  even  more  enjoyable.  Some  teachers 
extend  that  privilege  to  a single  group  of  children;  some,  to  all  groups  of 
children  at  a given  time.  Completing  a unit  of  stories  at  differing  rates 
of  speed  requires  supplementary  books  in  a similar-interest  area  to  be 
read  by  the  individual  child  when  the  unit  is  completed.  Teachers  who 
have  made  a change  this  way  develop  other  practices  of  the  IRP  with 
the  children,  including  conferences  and  creative  endeavors  or,  as  one 
teacher  stated  it,  “doing  something  wth  your  reading,”  as  each  (teacher 
and  pupil)  learns  independence  through  experimentation. 

Complete  Transition  with  the  Entire  Class 

When  a teacher  commits  herself  to  complete  transition  from  one 
program  of  instruction  to  another,  children  should  understand  the  marmcri 
in  which  the  reading  program,  is  to  be  sustained.  Planning  among  the 
entire  membership  of  the  class  includes  the  development  of  charts  indi- 
cating the  acceptable  activities  for  the  reading  period.  Some  successful 
teachers  find  the  following  activities  workable: 

1]  Choosing  a book, 

2]  Reading  quiedy, 

3]  Writing  about  a book, 

4]  Having  a conference,  or 

5]  Reacting  to  what  you  read  by 

a)  Painting  a picture, 

b)  Making  a puppet, 

c)  Writing  a poem,  or 

d)  Planning  a dramatization. 

(The  children  have  numerous  additional  ideas  of  a quiet  nature  in 

reacting  to  what  they  read.) 

6]  Engaging  in  a word-learning  activity  (this  one  usually  is  a quiet 
word  game  involving  several  children),  or 

7]  Marking  the  record.  Recording  information  about  a book,  interest- 
ing comments,  number  of  pages  read,  reaction  to  a character,  or  a 
situation  in  the  book  on  a three-by-five  dated  card  is  sufficient 
record  for  some  teachers.  Others  desire  a notebook  kept  by  each 
child  as  well  as  a teacher  record  book.  Additional  teachers  find 
personal  record  folders  kept  by  themselves  to  be  sufficient.  However, 
it  is  common  practice  for  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  keep  in  some 
permanent  form  a record  of  books  read  and  instruction  needed  as 
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a guide  for  learning.  The  type  of  record  keeping  should  be  a func- 
tional one  for  the  teacher.  It  should  include  the  name  of  the  child, 
the  title  of  the  book  read,  and  the  author’s  name.  Children  find  it 
rewarding  to  write  to  authors.  If  the  address  is  unknown,  the 
publisher  will  forward  the  letter  to  the  author.  Receiving  a letter 
from  the  author  of  a book  read  has  been  a thrilling  experience  for 
many  children. 

The  teacher,  too,  needs  to  plan  definite  activities  in  which  she  engages 
during  the  reading  period.  Some  teachers  find  the  following  daily  program 
most  acceptable: 

1]  Provide  a few  minutes  to  look  over  the  entire  classroom.  During  this 
time  the  teacher  makes  a mental  check  of  the  activities  at  which 
children  are  working.  She  takes  a comprehensive  overview  to  sec 
that  each  child  has  made  a worthwhile  choice  for  a learning 
situation. 

2]  Have  individual  conferences.  Some  children  arc  taught  needed 
reading  skills  during  this  time. 

3]  Have  group  conferences  about  books  read  or  being  read. 

4]  Teach  skills  groups.  These  groups  are  made  up  of  children  who 
have  needs  in  similar  skilLs  at  the  same  ‘ime. 

5]  Provide  opportunity  for  sharing  what  has  been  read. 

One  Group  at  a Time 

Teachers  desiring  a slower  step-by-step  entrance  into  an  IRP  have 
followed  a pattern  similar  to  that  of  a complete  classroom  transition  but 
have  limited  the  change  to  a group-by-group  process.  Teachers  work 
through  tlic  individualization  processes  with  one  group  until  security  has 
been  achieved  and  add  an  additional  group  to  the  practices  of  the 
program  intermittently  as  the  school  year  progresses.  One  teacher  began 
with  a single  child,  added  a group  to  thd  program,  and  before  the  year 
was  completed  had  made  the  transition  with  the  entire  classroom. 

Teachers  who  make  this  step-by-step  change  sometimes  conduct  indi- 
vidualized reading  one  day  a week  for  a period  of  time.  The  inclusion  of 
a second  day  occurs  within  a short  period  of  time.  A third  day  may  be 
included  when  teacher  and  children  find  it  desirable.  Some  teachers 
continue  the  three-day,  two-day  program  throughout  the  school  year. 

•In  his  booklet  published  by  Wm.  C.  Brown  Book  Company  of 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  Richard  Wilson  charts  a schedule  of  change  in  the 
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foflowing  manner:  The  first  week  the  high  group  has  individualized 
reading  Thursday  and  Friday  while  the  average  and  low  groups  have 
group  reading.  The  second  week  the  high  group  has  individualized 
reading  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  the  average  group  has 
individualized  reading  Thursday  and  Friday  while  the  low  group  con- 
tinues group  reading.  During  the  third  week  the  high  group  has  in- 
dividualized reading  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday;  the 
average  group,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday;  the  low  group  Thurs- 
day and  Friday.  During  the  fomth  week  the  high  group  has  individual- 
ized reading  the  entire  week;  the  average  gi’oup,  Tuesday  through 
Friday;  and  the  low  group  Wednesday  through  Friday.  In  the  fifth  week 
both  high  and  average  groups  continue  individualized  reading  all  week 
while  the  low  group  has  individualized  reading  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
In  the  sixth  week  complete  transition  has  taken  place.  This  plan  of 
gradual  change  appears  to  be  appropriate  and  acceptable,  for  many 
teachers. 

From  Programmed  Self-Selection  to  Complete  Self-Selection 

In  the  classroom  where  children  are  already  accustomed  to  some  inde- 
pendence in  reading,  the  elimination  of  the  programmed  materials  and 
the  introduction  of  a variety  of  children’s  broks  might  be  the  first  step 
in  transition  to  practices  of  the  IRP  in  its  entirety.  The  enjoyment  of 
independence  in  reading  is  already  established.  Obtaining  needed  as- 
sistance from  classmates  and  teacher  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
means  by  which  help  may  be  obtained.  May  I ask  help  of  my  neighbor 
and  how  frequently?  At  what  times  is  it  permissible  to  go  to  the  teacher? 
How  much  mobility  is  acceptable  in  the  classroom?  Such  questions  each 
teacher  must  answer  for  herself. 

Helpful  References 

Numerous  articles  concerned  with  the  IRP  have  appeared  recently  in 
educational  periodicals.  Chapters  in  teictbooks  on  reading  instruction 
have  appeared  in  many  of  the  later  texts.  To  mention  all  would  be 
burdensome  and  less  valuable  to  the  reader.  Those  included  below  have 
proved  to  be  most  helpful  as  guides  and  directives  to  teachers  instituting 
this  reading  program. 

Brogan,  Peggy  and  Fox,  Lorene  K.,  Helping  Children  Read.  New 
York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc.,  1961.  This  book  spells  out 
step  by  step  the  ways  some  teachers  began  managing  reading  instruction 
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in  a “different”  way. 

Darrow,  Helen  Fisher  and  Howes,  Virginia,  Approaches  to  Individ- 
ualized Reading.  New  York:  Appleton-Centure-Crofts,  1960.  Educators 
find  this  booklet  contains  many  practical  suggestions  for  teachers  and 
children. 

Films.  From  the  Bookshelf.  Audio  Visual  Aids  Library,  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  University  Library,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
These  twenty  kinescopes  about  individualized  reading  instruction  are  the 
result  of  the  project  “Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  a Televised  Pro- 
grammed Series  on  Reading  Instruction,”  directed  by  Lyman  G.  Hunt,  Jr. 

Harvilla,  Lorraine,  Duplicated  Materials.  Kutztown,  Pennsylvania: 
Kutztown  State  College.  These  papers  were  developed  by  students  study- 
ing the  IRP  and  in-service  teachers  involved  in  classroom  changes  in 
reading  instruction. 

Hunt,  Lyman  C.,  Mimeographed  Materials.  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington.  These  papers  were  written  by  teachers  who  have  introduced 
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the  theoretical  design  upon  which  our 
present  reading  instruction  is  base^.  If 
teachers  are  not  aware ofiJffffleo^which 
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7.  Th«orfttical  Design  for 
Teaching  Reading 

Arthur  Heilman 

The  topic  Theoretical  Design  for  Teach- 
ing Reading  could  be  approached  in 
different  ways.  It  is  obvious  that  the  selec-'^ 
tion  of  this  topic  could  not  have  implied 
that  a startling  new  or  radically  different 
theory  on  teadiing  reading  was  expected. 
This  becomes  clear  as  we  consider  the 
factors  with  which  such  a theory  must' 
deal.  Theory  for  teaching  such  a com- 
Xnlicated  process  as  reading,  of  necessity 
must  evolve  slowly.  As  it  does  evolve  each 
and  every  facet  must  be  tested  empirically 
in  the  classroom,  otherwise  we  will  find 
ourselves  dealing  not  with  a theoretical 
design  but  with  a hypothetical  conjecture. 
There  is  nohing  inherently  wrong  in 
advancing  hypotheses,  but  it  would  be 
imjustifiable  to  advance  these  as  blueprints 
for  instruction. 

In  the  brief  space  allotted  we  might 
^possibly  deal  with  tv/o  concepts.  First,  we 
should  attempt  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  what  is  involved  in  a theoretical 
design  for  teaching  reading.  Second,  we 
should  explore  the  hypothesis  that  as  teach- 
Urs  we  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  witli 


underlies  present  practice  this  fact  may 
explain  why  we  have  not  been  effective  in 
rebutting  critics  and  informing  interested 
laymen  as  to  what  we  are  doing  and  why 
we  do  it. 

In  the  field  of  reading  there  seemsjjohe 
some  confusion  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
method  of  teadiing  reading.  JF6r  instance 
there  are  a number  of  administrative  pro- 
cedures and  instructional  techniques,  each 
of  which  may  have  considerable  merit,  but 
wliich  are  sometimes  confused  as  methods 
of  teaching  reading.  “The  ungraded  pri- 
mary,” various  “levels  plans,”  “the  Joplin 
plan,”  “team  teaching,”  “platoon  vs.  self- 
contained  classroom,”  and  “in-class  group- 
ing,” are,  in  the  final  analysis,  administra- 
tive procedures.  Each  of  Aese  provides  a 
particular  kind  of  environment  in  whiA 
learning  is  to  take  place  and  are  part  of 
the  framework  in  which  the  total  uieoret- 
ical  design  is  to  be  applied.  The  “experi- 
ence approach,”  “phonetic  methods,” 
“teaching  machines,”  “the  New  Castle  ap- 
proach” (use  of  special  visual  materials), 
and  “individualized  reading”  are  excellent 
techniques  but  in  themselves  do  not 
merit  the  designation  method  of  teaching 
reading. 

We  come  now  to  the  question,  “What 
does  a theoretical  design  tor  the  teaching 
of  reading  have  to  deal  with — what  must 
it  embrace?”  Such  a theory  would  have  to 
deal  with  a number  of  major  factors  cer- 
tainly including  the  following: 

1.  The  learner. 

2.  The  nature  of  what  is  being  learned. 

3.  The  ends,  goals  or  applications  for 
which  the  learning  takes  place. 

4.  Methodology  and  materials.  (These 
designed  in  relation  to  the  previous 
three  factors.) 

5.  A theoretical  design  for  teaching 
reading  must  deal  with  every  read- 
ing skill  needed  at  every  level  of 
instruction. 

It  is  apparent  that  these  factors  merit 
more  discussion  than  we  can  give  them 
here.  In  considering  the  learner,  it  might 
be  pointed  out  that  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  for  the  school  to  convey 
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to  the  general  public  that  variability 
among  learners  is  a primary  factor  in  pro- 
ducing variability  or  "individual  differ- 
ences” in  learning  to  read.  There  has  been 
a concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  some  very 
articulate  self-appointed  critics  of  Ameri- 
can education  to  throw  this  concept  out 
completely.  They  say  it  smacks  of  John 
Dewey  and  the  whole  child.  In  recent 
attacks  on  the  reading  readiness  concept, 
data  are  cited  that  some  five-year-olds  are 
capable  of  learning  beginning  reading 
skills.  Although  teadiers  have  known  this 
fact  for  years  it  is  now  heralded  as  a new 
discovery.  In  the  hands  of  some  critics  this 
isolated  fact  serves  as  the  basis  for  the 
facile  generalization  that  all  children 
should  be  taught  reading  at  an  earlier  age. 

Our  present-day  concern  for  the  factors 
of  the  nature  of  reading  and  the  goals  in 
teaching  reading  are  frequently  misunder- 
stood. Learning  to  read  is  learning  a coin- 
plicated  symbolic  process  and  as  such  is 
very  sensitive  to  various  pressures.  Teach 
ers  know  that  undue  pressure  on  children 
may  result  in  confusion,  frustration  and 
non-learning.  Numerous  goals  or  purposes 
for  reading  could  be  listed.  However, 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  theoretical 
design,  the  goal  of  instruction  is  to  treat 
learning  to  read  as  an  on  going  process. 
Reading  is  a developmental  process  as  are 
all  other  growth  processes. 

In  the  final  analysis  a child  does  not 
learn  to  read  in  grade  one.  If  he  is  for- 
tunate he  masters  certain  reading  skills. 
He  can  be  conditioned  in  grade  one  to  see 
reading  as  a meaning-getting  process  or  a 
series  of  analytical  exercises  in  pronounc- 
ing individual  words.  If,  in  grade  one  he 
becomes  proficient  in  this  latter  endeavor, 
he  will  make  relatively  high  scores  on 
reading  tests  because  at  this  level  reading 
tests  cannot  very  well  measure  the  essence 
of  the  total  reading  process.  In  later  years 
of  development  it  may  be  brought  home 
to  this  child,  to  his  parents,  and  to  his 
teachers  that  there  is  a great  and  important 
difference  between  analyzing  words  in  a 
passage  and  analyzing  a passage,  a para- 
graph or  a chapter.  Reading  is  much  more 
Qian  the  sum  of  its  parts.  This  brings  us 
to  the  fourth  important  factor  in  a theo- 
retical design — methodology  and  instruc- 
tional materials. 

la  the  past  few  years  it  has  become 


popular  among  critics  of  present-day  read- 
ing instruction  to  focus  attention  and  dis- 
cussion on  methodology  alone.  They  have 
seized  upon  phonics,  as  it  relates  to  read- 
ing, and  have  planted  in  the  public  mind 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  present  debate 
is  between  the  advocacy  of  a method 
which  is  phonetic  versus  a method  which 
does  not  believe  in  or  teach  phonic  analysis 
in  learning  to  read.  The  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  method  used  In  America  and  no 
materials  available  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  which  does  not  advocate  teaming 
every  phonic  analysis  skill  needed  for  be- 
coming an  independent  reader. 

This  points  up  the  issue  of  why  every 
teacher  of  reading  should  be  both  conver- 
sant with,  and  facile  in  explaining  to  lay- 
men the  theoretical  design  followed  in 
teaching  reading.  We  have  made  the  task 
of  the  critics  a very  easy  one  because  we 
tend  to  grant  them  the  premises  from 
which  they  wish  to  start.  They  do  not 
always  reciprocate  by  starting  from  factual 
premises.  As  teachers,  we  should  have 
ready  answers  as  to  how  the  theory  of 
teaching  reading  relates  to  dozens  of  class- 
room practices;  that  terms  such  as  sight- 
word -7nethod,  whole -word -method,  or 
look -and -say  method  do  not  describe 
present-day  method  in  the  area  of  teaching 
reading. 

We  should  be  able  to  explain: 

1)  Why  words  are  taught  as  whole 
units  before  children  are  asked  to 
deal  with  letter  components. 

2)  Why  consonant  sounds  are  taught 
before  vowels. 

3)  Why  memorizing  phonic  rules  is 
often  less  valuable  than  having  chil- 
dren deduce  generalizations  from 
words  they  already  know. 

4)  Why  too  much  emphasis  on  phonics 
in  beginning  reading  interferes 
with  seeing  reading  as  a meaning- 
getting process. 

5)  That  the  "controlled  vocabulary”  of 
basal  series  is  not  any  more  insipid 
than  the  vocabulary  taught  in  any 
"phonetic  method.” 

6)  That  readiness  instruction  is  not  an 
educational  waste,  and  that  there  are 
sound,  logical  objectives  in  a readi- 
ness program. 


It  is  not  advocated  that  teachers  become 
rigid  in  defending  what  we  are  doing,  but 
rather  that  we  should  become  more  articu- 
late in  explaining  why  we  do  what  we  do. 

In  addition  to  having  answers,  teachers 
should  be  prepared  to  ask  questions  of 
self-appointed  critics  who  write  and  speak 
with  eloquence  and  conviction,  but  whose 
information  is  often  based  on  adult  intro- 
spection rather  than  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren or  available  data.  Some  questions 
that  might  be  asked  are:  (1)  "^KTiat  per 
cent  of  children  failed  to  learn  adequate- 
ly under  the  old  synthetic-analytic  pnonic 
approaches?  (2)  If  two  or  three  per  cent 
of  children  of  5 years  can  learn  to  read 
should  the  other  97%  be  subjected  to 
intensive  reading  instruction  also?  (3) 
What  phonic  principles  needed  to  make 
children  independent  readers  are  omitted 
or  not  provided  for  in  present-day  theory 
and  present-day  materials?  (4)  How  many 
children,  just  embarking  on  the  process 
of  learning  to  read,  find  that  the  con- 
trolled vocabulary  makes  beginning  read- 
ing materials  dull?  (No  data  should  be 
included  from  adult  critics.)  (5)  Starting 
from  the  premise  that  phonic  analysis  is 
needed — can  it  be  overemphasized  in  be- 
ginning reading?  (6)  Is  there  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  answer  to  the  above 
question  and  the  child  who  is  still  "analyz- 
ing words”  after  he  has  met  and  analyzed 
them  50,  100,  or  200  times?  (7)  Is  there 
something  inherently  bad  about  instantly 
recognizing  words  in  reading?  If  not,  is 
there  something  inherently  bad  in  teaching 
children  to  do  this? 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  brief  treatment  of  the  problem  of 
the  relationship  between  theory  and  class- 
room practice  is  not  an  attempt  to  cata- 
logue all  facets  of  this  relationship.  Nor 
was  there  an  intent  to  list  all  issues  upon 
which  critics  have  been,  either  vague  or 
misinformed.  Rather,  ff/e  aim  was  to  cite 
examples  which  might  illustrate  the  need 
for  teacher’s  understanding  the  relation- 
ship between  theory  and  practice  and  why 
sudi  understanding  would  militate  against 
our  yielding  psychologically  sound  prin- 
ciples and  practices  in  the  face  of  pressure. 
These  principles  and  practices  sho;?ld  not 
be  thought  of  only  as  being  defensible  hut 
rather  that  they  are  essential  in  teaching 
reading  to  all  children. 
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2.  TeM  TMcMag  af  the 
Elementary  School  Level 

Harry  C.  Hendrickson 

I A MONG  the  innovations  spreading  aaoss 
Jl\.  the  educational  scene  is  the  concept 
of  team  teaching  as  one  of  the  answers  to 
the  improving  of  instraction  and  learning. 
Specialists  in  the  field  have  developed 
several  definitions  of  the  term.  John  I. 
Goodlad’  sees  it  In  this  fashion;  "Team 
teaching  basically  is  an  arrangement  that 
provides  for  having  two  or  more  teachers, 
with  abilities  and  skills  that  complement 
each  other,  assume  joint  responsibility  for 
directing  tlie  learning  activities  of  a group 
of  students.” 

Because  team  teaching  has  been  in  prac- 
tice for  so  short  a time  in  so  few  com- 
jmunities,  conclusive  evidence  of  its  effec- 
jtiveness  has  not  yet  been  accumulated, 
land  several  forms  or  variations  of  teams 
jare  in  existence. 

According  to  an  NBA  survey,^  team 
, teaching  is  definitely  on  the  increase  as 
one  of  the  leading  trends  in  elementary 
education.  In  1956  only  five  per  cent  of 
elementary  school  principals  rqiorted 
some  use  of  team  teaching;  in  19ol  this 
figure  had  climbed  to  fifteen  per  cent. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  elementary  school 
principals  expect  to  have  some  degree  of 
team  teaching  by  1966. 

Baltimore  City — 1963-64  Survey 

The  Bureau  of  Research  has  made  a 
survey  of  persons  who  have  participated 
• in  team  teaching  in  the  Baltimore  City 

3john  I.  Goodlad.  ‘Toward  Improved  School  Or- 
ganization/’ The  National  Elementary  .School  Prin- 
ctpaL  Yearbook  XLI,  December  1961,  p.  115. 
^National  Education  Association,  The  Principals 
1 Look  At  the  Schools.  A Working  Paper  Prepared 
for  the  Project  on  the  Instructional  Program  of  the 
Public  Schools,  April  1962,  pp.  17,  40. 
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Public  Schools.  Approximately  one-third 
of  the  respondents  replied  that  formal 
evaluation  had  been  made  of  pupils’  prog- 
ress, the  majority  of  these  reporting  com- 
parisons witii  the  pupils’  former  perform- 
ance, and  several  having  compared  the 
progress  of  pupils  taught  by  the  teams 
with  that  of  pupils  simultaneously  taught 
in  groups  not  under  team  teaching. 

A larger  percentage  of  teachers  re- 
ported having  conducted  an  informal 
evaluation  of  pupils’  progress,  and  the 
results  of  the  informal  evaluations  were 
also  favorable  to  the  team  plan  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Chief  among  the  dted  disadvantages  of 
team  teaching  were  the  increase  in  work 
load,  amount  of  time  demanded  for  meet- 
ings, additional  record  keeping  required, 
and  encroachment  upon  out-of-school 
time.  Some  of  the  criticisms  had  to  do 
with  the  hampering  of  an  individual 
teacher’s  creative  abilities. 

However,  respondents  were  much  more 
eloquent  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages 
than  they  were  on  the  disadvantages  to 
teachers  in  the  team  teaching  organiza- 
tion. Chief  among  these  advantages  were 
the  benefits  derived  from  cooperative 
planning,  sharing  of  methods  and  mate- 
rials, general  exdiange  of  ideas,  and  co- 
operation in  evaluation.  Next  in  order 
was  tlie  opportunity  for  professional 
growth. 

Nearly  all  the  respondents  indicated 
yT  that  reading  and  language  arts  were  ma- 
\br  areas  of  team  instruction.  Some  inter- 
Kting  comments  were  made  relating  spel 
cifically  to  the  teaching  of  reading.  Onq' 
person  reported  that  formal  evaluation  of 
! instraction  showed  that  team  teaching  of| 
jr^ding  was  decidedly  simerior  to  tradi-l 
'fional  instraction,  while  for  social  living 
It  was  sujperior  to  some  extent.  / 

I Several  administrators  reported  favora/ 
ble  reactions  to  team  teaching  both  as  an 
aid  to  pupil  instraction  and  as  a device 
for  the  strengthening  of  inexperienced 
teaciiers.  Others  stated  that  the  group 
planning  made  possible  through  the  team 
organization  enabled  teachers  to  supply 
better  enriching  and  remedial  experiences 
in  reading.  New  teachers,  in  particular, 
learned  how  to  identify  skills  needed  by 
various  children,  how  to  introduce  a new 
story  or  book,  how  to  give  a word  recogni- 


tion test,  interpret  results,  and  group  chil- 
dren more  effectively.  It  was  felt  that  the 
team  organization  gives  support  to  the  ex- 
perienced teacher  and  results  in  better 
planning,  sequence,  and  continuity  for 
I the  learning  program. 

oummaiy 

National  trends  indicate  a continued  in- 
terest in  team  teaching.  Studies,  both  for- 
mal and  informal,  are  generally  favorable 
to  team  instruction  as  a means  of  provid- 
ing more  individual  instraction  of  high 
calibre,  of  utilizing  combined  strengths 
and  special  aptitudes  of  several  teachers, 
and  or  assisting  inexperienced  teachers  to 
develop  good  instructional  techniques 
more  rapidly  than  under  the  individual 
classroom  procedure.  Some  disadvantages 
have  been  noted  regarding  the  necessity 
of  rigid  scheduling,  difficulty  of  knowing 
a large  group  of  children  well,  and  the 
fact  that  team  membership  requires  suit- 
able personality  traits  and  may  hanmer 
individual  initiative  and  aeativity.  Defini- 
tive studies  are  not  yet  available,  and 
more  experimentation  and  evaluation  are 
necessary  before  final  judgments  can  be 
made. 
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SEQUENCE  VII 

INDIVIDUALIZING  READING  INSTRUCTION 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Philosophy  of 

Individualized  Reading 

L.  C.  Hunt,  Jr. 

University  of  Akron 

/ I PARAMOUNT  issue  is  whether  our 
/ current  emphasis  on  intensive  reading , 
/ instruction  can  be  brought  into  balance  to^ 
/ some  extent  through  a program  of  exten- 
/ sive  reading.  A basic  characteristic  of  the 
/ basal  text  program  is  that  each  lesson  is 
I developed  in  a highly  structured,  compre- 
\ hensive  fashion — an  approach  best  de- 
scribed as  intensive  reading  instruction. 
lEvety  selection  is  read  and  reread  in  great 
detail — ^word  by  word,  line  by  line,  page 
by  page,  story  by  story,  and  book  by  book 
— in  a seemingly  endless  study.  There  is  a 
great  need  to  balance  this  intensity  of 
study  with  a program  which  builds  read- 
ing instruction  in  a broader,  more  natural 
fashion. 

Certainly  a child’s  mind  needs  to  brush 
up  against  a multitude  of  ideas;  he  needs 
periods  of  continuous  uninterrupted  silent 
reading  in  order  to  pursue  ideas  in  larger 
gulps,  in  more  continuous  developm.ent. 
Providing  children  with  opportunities  to 
read  widely  in  the  extensive  world  of  lit- 
erature available  for  them  can  best  be 
accomplished  through  the  program  most 
frequently  termed  Individualized  Reading. 

\^at  precisely  is  the  individualized 
reading  program  and  how  does  it  differ 
from  the  typical  basal  textbook  program? 

Individualized  reading  is  a program 
organized  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  and  interest  of  each  individual 
student.  Certain  aspects  of  the  program 
may  vary  considerably  among  teachers 
however.  Some  h^sic  principles  of  indi- 
vidualized reading  are  common  to  nearly 
all  class  room  situations  where  it  is'  used. 
...^Typical  common  elements  are: 
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1.  Literature  books  for  children  predomi- 
nate (rather  than  textbooks  series)  as 
basic  instructional  materials 

2.  Each  child  makes  personal  choices  with 
regard  to  his  reading  material 

3.  Each  child  reads  at  his  own  rate  and 
^ts  his  own  pace  of  accomplishment 

4.  ^ch  child  confers  with  his  teacher 
about  what  he  has  read  and  his  prog- 
ress in  reading 

3.  Each  child  carries  his  reading  into 
some  form  of  summarizing  activity 

6.  Some  kind  of  record  is  kept  by  teacher 
or  child  or  both 

7.  Children  work  in  groups  for  an  im- 
mediate purpose  and  leave  the  group 
when  that  purpose  is  accomplished 

8.  Word  recognition  and  related  skills 
are  taught  and  vocabulary  is  accumu- 
lated in  a natural  way  at  the  point  of 
the  child's  need 

Philosophy 

This  program  is  markedly  different 
fro'm  the  textbook  program  wherein  chil- 
dren are  assigned  to  groups  according  to 
reading  levels.  Once  grouped,  directed 
reading  instruction  is  presented  to  all  chil- 
dren simultaneously  according  to  a highly 
defined  procedure  within  the  manual. 
Each  child,  bound  by  the  pace  of  this 
group,  must  acconiplish  material  according ' 
to  the  teacher’s  directions.  In  individual 
ized  reading  opposite  conditions  prevai 
children  spend  blocks  of  time  reamng  e: 
tensively.  The  individualized  reading  pro- 
gram .is  based  on  a premise  that  a child’s 
pattern  of  learning  cannot  be  predeter- 
mined in  either  rate  or  manner  and  can 
best  be  guided  within  a highly  flexible 
framework  allowing  for  considerable  pa 
pil  choice  and  teacher  judgment. 

^ W^ith  all  maLciials  ot  wonder, 
oeauty,  and  breadth  of  knowledge  avail- 
able to  children  in  the  great  variety  of 
literature  written  for  them,  it  is  vital  that 
they  be  given  the  opportunity,  under  guid- 
ance, to  bring  their  world  and  the  world 
of  books  together.  They  should  have  time 
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to  explore  the  books  that  abound  and  to 
select  those  that  touch  their  "growing 
edges"  in  terms  of  what  they  want  to 
investigate  and  learn  and  enjoy. 

By  contrast  most  of  our  reading  text- 
boolb  are  anthologies  of  short  stories  or 
are  collections  of  excerpts  from  well 
known  original  stories  and  books,  a com- 
mon and  defensible  practice.  But  it  does 
seem  advisable  to  give  children  opportuni- 
ties to  come  to  grips  with  total  presenta- 
tions as  they  appear  in  original  works 
rather  than  always  to  select  a part  or  the 
best  part  of  the  total  selection. 

Organization 

^ If  each  child  is  permitted  to  choose  his 
own  reading  material  according  to  his  own 
interests,  development,  and  proficiency 
reading,  he  must  assume  certain  responsi- 
bilities as  a member  of  the  class.  Each 
freedom  is  balanced  by  a corresponding 
Responsibility  to  himself — and  to  others. 
He  cannot  behave  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  responsible  behavior  of  his  classmates. 

Each  child  must  sense  how  he  fits  into 
this  kind  of  program.  In  addition  to  sus- 
tained silent  reading,  he  may  be  recording 
his  reading,  discussing  his  reading  with 
teacher  or  classmates,  writing  creatively 
about  his  reading,  choosing  his  next  book, 
and  so  on. 

Procedures 

1.  Book  Selection:  Varying  degrees  of  guid- 
ance are  needed  in  helping  children 
select  books.  Some  children  need  almost 
no  assistance,  others  initially  need  a 
great  deal  of  teacher  direction  in  choos- 
ing books  which  are  appropriate  in  level 
of  difficulty,  value  of  content,  and  even 
in  interest-appeal. 

2.  Reading:  Qiildren  usually  read  independ- 
ently in  the  materials  they  have  chosen. 
The  teacher  directs  or  controls  the  read- 
ing of  those  not  sufficiently  independent 
to  pace  themselves.  Usually  the  child  sets 
his  own  purposes  and  reads  silently  at 
his  own  rate.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
for  each  child  to  show  through  a variety 
of  activities  that  his  reading  is  being 
done  in  a responsible  manner. 

3.  Recognition  vocabulary:  The  accumula- 
tion of  a recognition  vocabulary  in  the 
textbook  program  is  built  on  the  concept 
of  a controlled  vocabulary.  Vocabulary 
control  consists  of  presenting  a limited 
number  of  carefully  selected  words  which 
the  child  is  to  learn  at  the  time  they 
are  introduced.  Success  or  failure  is  de- 


pendent upon  whether  these  preselected 
words  are  learned  at  the  time  they  are 
presented.  In  the  iLdividual  reading,  a 
child  meets  words  naturally  within  the 
context  of  the  story  he  has  chosen  to 
read.  He  learns  them  usually  because  he 
needs  them  to  get  the  important  ideas  in 
his  reading. 

A teacher  who  departs  from  the  method 
of  presenting  preselected  words  must  be 
able  to  discern  whether  or  not  a child 
is  accumulating  a recognition  vocabulary 
at  a reasonable  rate  and  utilizing  word 
study  sldlls  effectively.  If  a child  is  ac- 
cumulating a vocabulary  at  a rapid  rate, 
he  can  be  encouraged  to  learn  many 
words  through  wide  reading.  If  a child 
is  stagnated,  then  careful  and  organized 
teaching  must  take  place. 

4.  Conference:  The  teacher-child  conference 
is  central  to  the  individualized  program. 
In  the  conference  the  teacher  uses  all  of 
her  talents  and  knowledge  to  intensify 
children’s  involvement  with  words  and 
ideas.  During  this  time  teacher  and  child 
may  discuss  appealing  aspects  of  the 
books,  ideas  presented  by  the  author,  and 
implication  of  these  ideas  as  guides  for 
living.  The  teacher  determines  whether 
the  child  knows  what  is  happening  and 
is  able  to  select  the  important  ideas  in 
the  book.  The  child  is  often  requested 
to  read  aloud  a particular  passage  of 
interest  or  importance.  Frequently  prep- 
aration is  made  for  sharing  the  book 
with  the  class.  The  teacher  may  make  a 
note  about  the  need  for  particular  kinds 
of  help  or  may  provide  some  on-the-spot 
instruction.  The  success  of  the  conference 
depends  on  the  art  of  questioning  devel- 
oped by  the  teacher. 

5.  Related  activities  and  sharing:  Hearing 
about  books  read  by  others  can  foster  in 
children  a desire  to  do  something  on  their 
own  with  the  new  ideas,  new  learnings, 
and  knowledge  contained  in  books  being 
read.  Stimulation  to  reading  widely  is 
gained  as  children  learn  from  others 
about  new  books  through  creative  work, 
panel  discussion,  dramatizations,  etc. 

6.  Record-keeping:  Teachers  who  use  indi- 
vidualized reading  instruction  have  found 
it  necessary  to  devise  ways  of  keeping 
records  of  the  children’s  development  in 
readii^.  Such  records  serve  as  a guide  for 
planning  and  as  a basis  for  reporting  to 
parents  on  pupil  progress. 

7.  Skills  groupings:  When  several  children 
are  identified  by  the  teacher  as  needing 
help  Ir,  thp  same  area,  they  are  grouped 
together  temporariiy  for- this  specific  in- 
struction. 

8.  Interest  groupings:  Children  often  like 
to  work  together.  Frequently,  several  chil- 
dren decide  to  read  the  same  book  inde- 
pendently and  then  meet  to  discuss  the 
important  ideas,  what  the  book  has  meant 
to  them. 

9.  Evaluation:  In  every  instance  where  Indi- 
viduals are  asked  to  take  responsibility 
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for  their  actions,  their  own  evaluation  of 
accomplishment  is  of  utmost  importance. 
Where  children  are  expected  to  be  de- 
veloping independence,  the  need  for  con- 
tinuous evaluation  cannot  be  overstressed. 
The  teacher  must  develop  with  her  chil- 
dren criteria  for  determining  whether  or 
not  they  are  improving  in  their  abilities 
to  select  books,  read  independently,  use 
time  wisely,  and  to  respond  to  meanings 
and  implications  from  what  has  been  read. 

The  individualized  reading  program 
then  differs  sharply  from  the  basal  text- 
book program;  differs  in  philosophy,  in 
classroom  organization,  in  utilization  of 
printed  materials,  and,  above  all,  differs  in 
procedures  employed  by  the  teacher.  Basic- 
ally, the  difference  lies  between  reading 
instruction  conceived  as  an  intensive  ac- 


tivity as  contrasted  to  instruction  based  on 
broader  extensive  reading  by  children. 
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SEQUENCE  IV  INDIVIDUALIZED 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Should  the  Professor 
Return  to  the  Classroom? 
or 

I Taught  Individualized 
Reading  in  Third  Grade 

Lyman  C.  Hunt 

I HAD  WANTED  to  return  to  the  elemen- 
tary classroom  for  a long  time.  Fol- 
I lowing'  years  of  working  closely  with 
several  creative  teachers^  who  had  pio- 
neered ir  the  development  of  individual-  I 
I ized  reading  programs,  I decided  to  try  | 
to  teach  it  myself.  Accordingly,  after  ten  1 
[ years,  I left  the  serenity  of  the  college  * 

, scene  for  the  turbulent  turmoil  of  thirty-  - 
I two  third  grade  youngsters.  — — d 

i Quiet  Reading  Time 

I When  I arrived  on  the  scene,  most 
I yoxmgsters  were  acquainted  with  the  well- 
' stocked  library  as  well  as  with  the  proce- 
dure for  selecting  a book  to  be  read 
individually.  From  this  base  a highly  in- 
dividualized reading  program  v.'as  de- 
veloped. 

The  central  feature  of  the  program 
was  called  "Quiet  Reading  'lime" — a 
silent  reading  period  varying  in  length  of 
time  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes.  Each 
• child  with  a book  of  his  own  choice,  pro- 
' ceeding  at  his  own  pace,  read  quietly  at 
i his  seat.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
conferences  were  held  with  individual 
: children.  The  individu.al  conference  with 
the  teacher  was  essential  for  it  enabled 
the  child  to  show  tlie  tcaclier  the  extent 
tf*  vhich  he  had  read  in  a responsible 
' fashion.  The  success  of  the  conference 
: depends  on  the  kinds  of  questions  asked 
by  the  teacher.  Perceptive,  penetrating 
questions  can  give  insight  relatively  quick- 

^Sophia  Dilling,  Phyllis  Parkin,  Helen  Metzler, 
Margaret  Lay,  Lorraine  Harvilla* 


ly  into  the  depth  ot  a child's  reading. 
Questions  may  be  grouped  into  three 
major  categories;  some  typical  examples 
of  specific  questions  are  given  for  each 
category. 

I.  Appropriateness  of  the  Book:  These 
questions  are  designed  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  the  choice  of 
a particular  book  by  a particular 
child. 

A.  Why  did  you  choose  this  book.^ 
Was  this  a good  book  for  you  to 
read? 

B.  Was  this  book  hard  or  was  it 
easy  ? What  made  it  hard  (easy)  ? 

C.  Could  you  tell  what  was  happen- 
ing ail  the  time? 

D.  Were  there  places  where  you  got 
mixed  up  ? Or,  were  there  places 
where  you  didn’t  understand?  If 
so,  how  did  you  straighten  your- 
self out? 

E.  Should  you  choose  the  same  kind 
or  a different  kind  of  book  next? 

Answers  to  such  questions  give  real 
dues  to  how  wise  a choice  the  child  has 
made.  It  is  the  function  of  the  teacher 
through  guidance  to  aid  each  child  to 
make  the  best  possible  choice.  But  the 
choice  belongs  to  the  child;  it  should  be 
his  unless  it  is  dear  that  lie  cannot  handle 
this  degree  of  freedom. 

II.  Appreciativeness  of  Book:'.  These 
questions  are  so  stmctured , tliat  the 
degree  of  appreciation  for  the  book 
is  revealed.  An  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  reader  place  the  book  on  a con- 
tinuum of  best  liked  to  least  liked  of 
the  several  books  whidi  have  been 
read. 

A.  Was  this  a good  book?  If  "Yes,” 
how  good  ? 

B.  Was  this  not  a good  book?  If 


"No,"  how  poor?  | 

C.  How  dose  to  the  top  (bottom)  i 

would  ^ou  put  it?  ’ 

D.  Was  this  the  best  (worst)  book  t 
you  have  read? 

E.  How  much  do  you  usually  like  I 
books  of  this  type? 

F.  Do  you  like  other  books  by  this  1 

same  writer?  i 

G.  Do  you  want  to  share  your  book?  I 

A reader  mi^t  learn  to  make  judgments  i 
about  his  choices.  All  books  and  stories  i 
are  not  equally  good.  All  books  and  . 
stories  are  not  equally  appreciated  by  all  ! 
readers.  Only  by  verbalizing  his  reactions  j 
can  the  reader  determine  the  kinds  of  I 
books  and  the  particular  books  which  are 
highly  satisfactory  to  him.  Literary  taste  ; 
can  emerge  only  upon  reflection  about  • 
what  is  not  good. 

III.  Values  gained  from  Book:  Questions 
of  this  sort  are  designed  spedfically  ' 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  i 
reader  has  responded  to  the  ideas  in.  j 
the  book.  All  questions  lead  the  read-  i 
er  into  making  judgments  about  the  i 
worthwhileness  of  the  ideas.  This  is  ' 
reading  comprehension  in  its  best  j 
sense.  I 

A.  Did  this  book  tell  or  teach  you  | 

something  important  that  you  did 
not  know  ? What  new  ideas  did 
you  learn  from  reading  this 
Dook.^  ! 

B.  Which  part  of  the  book  was  most  ; 

important?  | 

C.  What  do  you  think  the  person  ‘ 

who  wrote  this  book  was  trying  i 
to  say  to  you?  I 

D.  Tell  me  a few  highpoints  of  the  \ 

book.  i 

E.  Did  something  happen  in  the  | 
book  that  you  would  like  (not  ? 
like)  to  have  happen  to  you  ? I 

F.  How  tme  (imaginary)  is  this  ! 

book?  i 

These  questions  cause  the  reader  to  | 
make  a judgment  through  selecting  a part  J 
or  parts.  It  becomes  relatively  easy  for  [ 
the  teacher  to  tell  whether  the  judgments 
made  by  the  child  are  substantial  or  su- 
perficial. It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teach- 
er to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
books  read  by  children  to  discern  the  ; 
quality  of  the  child’s  responses.  , 
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I 1.  The  IndividuaKzed  Reading  Program: 

A Perspective 

J^eading  an  abundance  of  good  children’s  books  is  the  essential  feature 
of  the  Individualized  Reading  Program  (IRP).  This  program  more 
than  any  otlier  gives  children  an  opportunity  to  read  extensively  and 
independently  from  a wide  array  of  books,  all  sorts  of  books,  which  have 
been  published  specifically  to  enlighten  them  about  the  world  in  which 
they  live.  An  important  outcome  of  this  program  is  to  extend  and  enrich 
reading  rather  than  to  limit  and  restrict  it;  this  latter  condition  frequently 
results  from  the  intensive  analytical  reading,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
current  reading  instruction.  Children  need  opportunities  in  school  to 
read  widely. 

{The  IRP,  however,  is  more  than  wide  reading.  It  is  an  intricate,  highly- 
organized  program  of  reading  instru(;tion  within  the  classroom.  As  such 
it  treats  the  reading  process  as  an  interaction  of  three  component  factors: 

, 1]  Skills  development — 

From  simple  word-recognition  skDls  through  applications  of 
- skills  to  complex  contextual  material; 

2]  Response  to  ideas — 

From  specific  recall  to  deeper  understandings  and  sensitive 
interpretations; 

3]  Attitudes  and  values — 

From  lack  of  interest  to  developing  life-time  values  and  positive 
patterns  of  taste  in  reading. 

Because  the  IRP  deals  with  several  dimensions  of  the  reading 
I process,  a variety  of  reading  activities  develops  simultaneously  within  the 

! classroom.  The  teacher  must  orchestrate  these  varied  activities.  Thus  the 

j role  of  the  teacher  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  program;  teaching 
' individualized  reading  demands  much  more  teaching  by  the  teacher  than 
when  she  carries  out  someone  dse’s  detailed  plans.  But  the  results  are 
rewarding. 
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From  the  teacher’s  point  of  view,  the  major  variables  of  the  IRP  fall 
within  these  major  categories: 

1]  Instructional  Materials — ^books,  printed  matter,  pictures,  and 

leamirig  resources  of  all  types; 

2]  Patterns  of  Instruction  and  Teaching  Procedures — ^pupil  guidance 

and  conference  time; 

3]  Classroom  Organization  and  Room  Arrangement  ^management  to 

facilitate  maximum  learning  by  each  individud. 

The  subordinate,  but  important,  components  of  record  keeping,  book 
sharing,  creative  writing,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  arc  adjuncts 
to  these  major  features  of  HIP. 

Defining  the  Teacher’s  Role 

The  IRP  is  tca«htt,fiCBtPr«d>  rather  than  manual  centered.  As  such  its 
structure  is  not  rigidly  defined.  Many  teachers  acting  independendy  of 
one  another  have  developed  and  organized  the  program  according  to 
their  own  conception  of  its  operation.  Therefore,  certain  aspects  of  the 
program  may  vary  considerably  from  teacher  to  teacher,  depending  on 
the  teacher’s  personality  and  on  her  interpretation  of  the  goals  of  such  a 
program.  Some  basic  principles  of  the  IRP,  however,  arc  common  to 
nearly  all  classroom  situations  where  it  is  employed.  Typical  common 
elements  arc: 

1]  Literature  books  for  children  predominate  (rather  than  textbook 
scries)  as  basic  instructional  materials; 

2]  Each  child  makes  personal  choices  with  regard  to  his  reading 
material; 

3]  Each  child  reads  at  his  o^  rate  and  sets  hiis  own  pace  of  accom- 
plishment; 

4]  Ea^  child  confers  with  his  teacher  about  what  he  has  read  and 

his  progress  inl^ding;  , . 

5]  Each  carries  his  reading  into  some  form  of  summarizing 

activity; 

6]  Some  kind  of  teeprd  is  kept  by  teacher  or  child  or  both; 

7]  Children  work  in  group  for  an  immediate  learning  purpose  and 
leave  the  group. whciTuiat  purpose  has  been  accomplished;  and 

8]  Word  recognition  and  related  skills  arc  taught  and  vocabulary  is 
accumulated  in  a natural  way  at  the  point  of  the  child’s  need. 
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In  order  to  implement  the  IRP  a teacher  must  have  a balanced? 
program  in  which  each  major  instructional  element  is  given  appropriate 
consideration. 

Instructional  Materials  The  world  of  children’s  books  can  be 
described  as  one  of  wonder,  beauty,  and  breadth  of  knowledge.  One 
essential  feature  of  IRP  is  providing  children  with  the  opportunity,  under 
guidance,  to  explore  the  boundaries  of  their  world  through  the  fasciiiating 
world  of  children’s  books.  A prime  objective  of  IRP  is  to  extend  and 
enrich  each  child’s  thinking  and  appreciation  by  exploring  books. 

By  contrast,  most  basal  textbooks  are  anthologies  of  short  stories  or 
collections  of  excerpts  from  well-known  original  stories  and  books.  Because 
each  selection  is  short  and  discrete,  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for  the 
child  to  become  deeply  involved.  All  children  need  to  read  materials  in 
which  ideas  are  given  extensive  treatment  and  stories  are  fully  developed 
through  intricate  patterns  and  complex  story  lines.  Children,  as  readers, 
need  to  come  to  grips  with  total  presentations  as  much  as  with  selected 
parts — albeit  the  best  parts  of  the  book-length  selection. 

Teaching  Procedures  or  Patterns  of  Instruction  The  IRP  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  each  child’s  pattern  of  learning  cannot  be  pre- 
determined in  either  rate  or  manner  and  that  learning  can  best  be  guided 
within  a highly  flexible  framework  allowing  for  considerable  pupil  (dioice 
and  teacher  judgment.  Consequently  in  the  IRP  during  the  course  of  the 
school  year,  children  are  given  the  opportunity  to  "ead  extensively  in 
many  books  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  while,  by  contrast,  children  in 
the  basal  program  are  reading  intensively  in  but  two  or  three  books. 
During  the  typical  reading  period  in  the  IRP  each  child  is  .rea,ding 
silently  in  his  own  book,  at  his  own  pace,  independent  of  other  children. 

If  each  child  is  permitted  to  choose  his  own  reading  material  according 
to  his  own  interests,  his  own  stage  of  development,  and  his  own  proficiency 
in  reading,  he  must  assume  certain  responsibilities  as  a member  of  the 
dass.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task  to  assess  the  degree  of  responsibility  exhibitedi 
by  each  individual  reader;  but  each  child  must  help.  Each  freedom  given 
to  the  child  is  balanced  by  a corresponding  responsibility  to  himself— and 
to  others.  He  must  not  behave  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  responsible 
behavior  of  his  classmates.  Each  child  must  sense  how  he  fits  into  this 
kind  of  reading  program.  The  alert  teacher  has  this  concept  constantly 
in  mind. 

The  teacher-pupil  conference  is  central  to  the  individualized  reading 
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program.  Within  the  conference  the  teacher  uses  all  of  her  talents  and 
knowledge  to  intensify  the  child’s  involvement  with  ideas  and  words. 
During  this  time  teacher  and  child  may  discuss  appealing  aspects  of  the 
book,  ideas  presented  by  the  author,  implications  of  these  ideas  as  guides 
for  living,  and  the  child’s  personal  reaction  to  the  book.  The  teacher 
detennines  whether  the  child  knows  in  general  what  is  happening  and 
can  select  the  important  ideas  in  the  book.  In  the  IRP  selecting  important 
and  interesting  parts  takes  precedence  over  recounting  in  detail  all  that 
has  been  read  in  the  book. 

During  the  conference  the  child  may  occasionally  request  to  read  aloud 
particular  passages  which  he  has  identified  as  being  particularly  signifi- 
cant. Accordingly,  preparation  must  be  made  for  sharing  this  book  v/ith 
the  teacher  and/or  with  the  dass.  The  teacher  may  make  a note  of  the 
need  for  particular  kinds  of  help  or  may  provide  some  on-the-spot 
instruction.  Guidance  may  be  giveii  in  book  selection  when  this  aid  is 
deemed  necessary.  The  particular  needs  of  the  child  involved  determine 
the  substance  of  the  conference. 

ilie  art  of  questioning  devdoped  by  the  teacher  assumes  great  impor- 
tance in  the  success  of  the  conference.  Questions  generally  fall  within  one 
of  three  categories; 

1]  Appropriateness  of  the  ,book — is  the  child  selecting  appropriate 
materials? 

2]  Appreciativeness  of  the  book — is  the  child  devdoping  tastes  and 
values? 

3]  Values  gained  from  the  book— is  the  child  learning  important  ideas? 

The  key  to  the  conference  lies  in  the  questions  asked  by  the  teacher. 
Teaming  to  discuss  books  through  the  art  of  skillful  questiomng  is 
undoubtedly  the  single  most  important  instructional  tool  at  the  teacher  s 
command.  To  be  successful  in  the  IRP  a teacher  must  learn  to  discuss 
books  with  children  when  she  knows  the  content  and  when  she  doesn’t. 

During  the  reading  period  there  are  many  facets  of  the  reading  act  in 
which  the  student  may  engage.  In  addition  to  long  penoos  of  sustained 
silent  reading,  he  may  be  keeping  records  of  what  he  has  read,  discussing 
his  reading  with  his  teacher  or  his  classmates,  writing  creatively  as  a 
follow-up  to  his  reading,  or  selecting  his  next  book  or  reading  material. 
Whatever  phase  of  the  total  set  of  activities  is  engrossing  him,  he  is 
making  his  choice;  and,  therefore,  with  a minimum  of  teacher  guidance, 
he  can  be  responsible  for  taking  his  own  next  steps.  Obviously  unless  a 
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high  degree  of  self-management  is  attained,  the  program  will  be  less  than 
completely  successful. 


Classroom  Organization 

A teacher  may  well  ask  how  to  manage  a classroom  when  each  child 
is  in  a.  different  place  in  a different  book.  With  more  than  thirty  children 
this  aspect  is  certainly  a challenging  if  not  a frightening  situation.  Room 
arrangement  in  IRP,  however,  is  markedly  different  from  the  basal 
textbook  program  wherein  children  are  assigned  to  groups  according  to 
their  reading  levels.  Once  grouped  in  the  textbook  program,  directed 
reading  instruction  is  presented  to  all  children  in  the  subgroup  simultane- 
ously according  to  a highly  defined  procedure  within  the  manual.  Each 
child,  bound  by  the  pace  of  his  group,  must  accomplish  material  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  by  the  teacher. 

In  individualized  reading  opposite  conditions  prevail;  children  spend 
blocks  of  time  reading  extensively  from  a variety  of  possible  choices. 
Typically  each  child  remains  at  his  seat  reading  silently  the  book  he  has 
chosen  unless  he  is  being  given  direct  instruction  by  the  teacher  or  working 
on  some  other  activity  related  to  his  reading.  While  waiting  his  turn  to 
talk  with  his  teacher  each  child  is  busy  reading. 

/ Group  activities,  while  almost  continuously  present,  are  not  the  order 
'of  the  day  as  is  so  with  the  basal  textbook  program  where,  typically, 
instruction  is  given  through  ability  groups.  In  IRP  when  several  children 
are  identified  by  the  teacher  as  needing  help  in  the  same  area,  they  are 
grouped  together  temporarily  for  this  specific  instruction.  Children  often 
like  to  work  together  in  a common  interest  group  and  often  do  so  without 
the  teacher  necessarily  being  present.  FrequMitly,  several  children  decide 
to  read  the  same  book  independently  and  then  meet  to  discuss  the 
important  ideas  and  what  the  book  has  meant  to  them. 


Skills  Development 

Word-recognition  skills  are  important  and  in  an  individualized  pro- 
gram a child  chooses,  in  part,  the  words  he  needs  to  learn.  In  addition, 
the  teacher  adds  words  which  the  child  needs  to  learn  and  which  will 
help  most  his  learning  to  read  at  this  time.  There  are  opportunities  for 
the  child  to  make  his  own  word  lists  or  cards,  to  make  his  own  dictionary 
or  glossary,  and  to  compile  word  files.  Time  is  set  aade  to  study  these 
sources  or  to  play  word-card  games  — to  participate,  in  fact,  in  a 
vocabulary  growth. 
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Skill  development,  however,  is  more  than  learning  letters,  sounds, 
syllables,  and  words.  It  is  learning  to  think  when  the  printed  word  is  the 
medium  of  thought.  Long  periods  of  sustained  silent  reading  provide  the 
practice  needed  for  thoughtful  reading.  In  the  IRP  developing  the  power 
of  sustained  silent  reading  is  paramount.  There  is  no  reading  skill  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  skilful  silent  reading.  The  IRP  provides 
the  best  opportunity  to  develop  this  skill. 

Keeping  Records 

Teachers  who  use  the  individualized  approach  to  reading  instruction 
have  found  it  necessary  to  devise  ways  of  keeping  records  of  the  children  s 
development  in  reading.  Some  find  that  a card  or  notebook  page  for  each 
child  can  be  easily  used  to  record  notes  informally  during  the  pupil 
conferences.  Others  use  a more  formalized  checklist  on  which  the  teacher 
periodically  records  her  observations  concerning  her  children’s  perform- 
ances and  abilities.  Such  records  serve  as  a guide  for  her  own  planning 
and  a bads  for  reporting  to  parents  on  the  child’s  progress. 

Creative  Writing 

A concomitant  value  of  the  IRP  is  its  dose  relationship  with  children’s 
writing.  This  interaction  betweeh  reading  and  writing  reinforces  develop- 
ment in  each  language  area.  Wide  reading  inspires  increased  writing. 
Writing  not  only  demands  disciplined  thinking  but  enhances  baric 
language  development.  Both  qualities  are  basic  to  reading  improvement. 

Future  Developments 

Increasingly  the  IRP  will  become  antintcgral  part  of  the  total  reading 
program.  Children  must  be  granted  the  privilege  of  exploring  the  exdting 
world  of  ideas  provided  for  them  in  the  world  of  children’s  books.  Those 
responsible  for  helping  teachers  improve  the  quality  of  reading  instruction 
can  endeavor  to  do  so  by  giving  defimtions  to  individualized  programs 
for  teaching  reading. 
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5.  The  Nongraded  Primary 

jj  I ^ Mary  Jean  Kluwe 

• Detroit  Public  Schools 


The  roEA  of  ‘Jhe  nongraded  primary 
unit  is  sweeping  the  country.  Starting 
as  a gleam  in  the  eye  of  Robert  Hill  Lane 
at  the  NEA  Convention  in  1935,  imple- 
mented in  a few  schools  in  Milwaukee  in 
1942,  slowly  growing  on  an  experimental 
basis  in  other  school  systems,  and  then 
blooming  throughout  the  country  in  the 
late  50’s,  it  is  today  estimated  that  by 
1966,  26  per  cent  of  the  elementary 


schools  in  the  United  States  will  be  organ- 
ized on  a nongraded  basis  at  the  primary 
level. 

What  is  a nongraded  primary  unit?  Ii 
is  simply  a school  organization  in  whi 
the  concept  of  grades  for  school  beginner; 
is  eliminated. 

Nongraded  schools  are  scarcely  new 
In  the  early  days  of  our  country  all  schools 
were  nongraded.  The  one-room  schoo 
house  was  built  by  members  of  the  com^ 
munity.  The  self-styled  schoolmaster 
wrote  his  own  qualifications  and  presided 
over  all  the  scholars,  including  the  "be- 
ginners” and  the  "enders.” 

Then  came  the  revolution!  The  new 
country  needed  literate  citizens  so  that  the 
ideals  of  democracy  could  be  unified  and 
transmitted  throughout  a large  land  in 
which  means  of  communication  were  still 
meager.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  The 
answer  was  schools  and  more  schools. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  efforts, 
to  provide  an  elementary  education  for 
many  children  in  those  early  days.  It  will 
not  be  repeated  here.  Sufficient,  at  this 
time,  is  the  reminder  that  the  first  graded 
school  was  opened  in  Quincy,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1848,  and  that  by  the  year  1870 
most  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  were  graded. 

The  graded  school  was  not  a sin  against! 
childhood  as  some  people  would  have  us' 
believe.  It  was  a sincere  effort  of  a young 
country  to  provide  the  best  education  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  By  dividing 
the  school  years  into  segments  called 
grades  the  schoolmaster  became  a teacher 
of  one  grade  in  which  the  range  of 
achievement  of  the  pupils  was  considera- 
bly lessened. 

The  graded  school  brought  textbooks 
which  were  an  improvement  over  the  few 
general  spellers  and  readers  generally 
available.  Graded  readers  brought  con- 
trolled reading  vocabularies.  The  choice 
of  readers  was  extended;  pre-primers  pre- 
ceded the  primers;  each  grade  was  sup- 
plied with  at  least  two  books  instead  of  a 
single  reader  per  grade. 

The  education  of  teachers  was  im- 
proved. Normal  schools  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Eventually,  in  some  places,  a 
college  degree  was  required  to  become  a 
teacher. 

In  the  graded  schools  it  was  gradually 
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recognized  that  all  children  were  not  alike. 
Late  in  the  nineteenth  century  teachers 
were  considering,  and  in  some  cases  prac- 
ticing, grouping  for  reading  instruction. 
Early  in  the  twentieth  century  the  concept 
of  individual  differences  was  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  working  slogan  of  teachers 
became,  “Take  the  diild  where  you  find 
him  and  go  on  from  there.” 

No,  the  graded  school  was  not  all 
wrong.  It  had,  however,  two  crippling 
weaknesses.  It  had  grades  and  it  permitted 
promotion  or  nonpromotion  at  fixed 
times. 

In  what  way  are  grades  crippling  weak- 
nesses^ It  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  wrong 
with  things  that  do  not,  in  reality,  exist. 

A certain  level  of  reading  ability  is  con- 
: sidered  commensurate  to  one  grade  in 
one  school  and  to  another  grade  in  an- 
other school. 

In  their  book,  The  Nongraded  Elemen- 
tary School,  Goodlad  and  Anderson  pub- 
lished data  involving,  among  other  things, 
the  chronological  ages,  mental  ages,  and 
reading  achievement  levels  of  pupils  in 
several  different  grades.  Taking  as  an 
example  the  data  for  the  second  grade, 
we  find  that  the  oldest  child  was  one  year 
and  seven  months  older  than  the  young- 
est. There  was  a difference  of  more  than 
five  years  in  mental  age.  In  reading,  the 
most  advanced  pupil  scored  more  than 
three  and  a half  full  grades  beyond  the 
: least  advanced.  These  are  not  special  data 
■ constructed  or  selected  to  make  a point. 
Teachers  who  make  similar  charts  involv- 
ing  their  own  pupils  have  found,  and 
I will  find,  the  same  thing.  The  simple  truth 
I is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a grade. 

If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a grade, 
how  can  there  be  promotion  and  non- 
promotion.^  There  can  be  promotions  and 
nonpromotions  because  it  is  a truism  that 
a thing  need  not  be  real  in  itself  to  be 
real  in  its  implications. 

In  graded  schools,  many  of  us  have 
promoted  and  failed  children.  The  results 
have  been  generally  nonsatisfying.  Some- 
times we  have  felt  that  we  have  promoted 
children  to  failure.  On  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  we  have  failed  children  and 
found  they  did  no  better  the  second  time 
around. 

In  a nongraded  school  we  will  have  no-? 
grades  and  therefore  no  promotion  or  l 
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nonpromotion.  What  will  happen?  Well, 
the  school  will  not  fall  down.  Milwaukee 
tried  it  in  1942  and  now,  twenty-four 
years  later,  the  Milwaukee  schools  are 
doing  very  well.  Other  school  systems 
have  followed  suit. 

What  have  been  the  experiences  of  the 
teachers  who  have  been  actively  engaged 
in  carrying  on  a primary  unit?  They  have 
found  that  it:  (1)  is  a system  of  organ- 
ization which  does  not  have  grades,  pro- 
motions or  nonpromotions  and  therefore 
opens  many  positive  possibilities,  (2) 
does  not  require  teachers  to  discard  mate- 
rials and  methods  which  have  been  found 
tried  and  true,  (3)  frees  teachers  from 
beginning  with  a given  grade  every  year 
or  semester  and  so  automatically  wasting 
days  and  weeks  in  review,  (4)  relieves 
children  from  tensions  incurred  by  worry 
over  promotion  or  nonpromotion,  and 
(5)  brings  greater  challenge  to  the  more 
mature  children  and  more  understanding 
and  help  to  the  less  mature.  . 

How  is  the  nongraded  primary  unit 
organized?  Since  reading  is  the  core  of 
the  curriculum  in  the  primary  years,  many 
schools  have  organized  their  units  around 
reading  levels.  Each  level  consists  of  skills 
to  be  learned  and  appreciations  to  be 
developed.  The  success  of  the  plan  is 
based  on  flexible  grouping.  A child  works 
with  a group  of  children  with  whom  he  - 
is  at  home.  He  progresses,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  at  his  own  rate.  He  does  not 
repeat  and  he  does  not  skip.  If  he  is 
absent  for  some  time,  he  is,  on  his  return, 
placed  in  a group  of  children  with  whom 
he  is  comfortable.  In  September  he  goes 
on  from  where  he  left  off  in  June.  ''J^en 
it  is  to  his  advantage,  a child  is  transferred 
to  a group  in  the  same  room  or  to  a group 
in  another  room. 

Organizing  a nongraded  primary  unit 
on  the  basis  of  reading  levels  is  neither 
ideal  nor  easy.  In  the  first  place,  children 
vary  in  achievement  in  areas  other  than 
reading.  Ideally,  they  should  also  be 
grouped  in  these  areas.  In  the  meantime, 
organizing  on  the  basis  of  reading  levels 
is  practical  and  possible  but  freighted 
with  problems.  It  can  degenerate  into 
substituting  several  reading  levels  for 
three  grades.  The  success  of  the  unit  is 
based  on  really  flexible  grouping  which, 
in  turn,  is  based  on  time-consuming,  me- 
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ticulous  attention  to  each  individual 
child’s  needs  and  means  of  fulfilling  them. 
The  primary  unit  teacher  must  broaden 
her  perspective  of  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing; she  needs  to  be  cognizant,  not  only 
of  what  she  is  doing,  but  of  what  other 
teachers  are  doing  and  why.  'The  non- 
graded organization  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  provide  the  lax  teacher  with  an 
excuse  for  not  raising  each  child  to  his 
highest  potential.  Flexible  grouping  must 
not  be  used  to  slough  off  behavior  prob- 
lems. 

The  organization  of  a primary  unit  j: 
hard  work.  It  requires  time,  understand 
ing,  patience,  cooperation,  and  imagina 
•tion.  It  is  creative  work.  The  best  advice 
those  who  have  had  experience  can  give: 
us  is  to  (1)  formulate  what  we  think* 
primary  education  should  be,  (2)  decide 
if  a nongraded  primary  unit  will  help  us 
live  our  philosophy,  and  (3)  if  the  an- 
swer is  in  the  affirmative,  to  go  ahead,  but 
make  haste  slowly.  There  are  no  . pat 
answers.  Each  school  must  organize  in 
terms  of  its  children,  its  staff,  its  environ- 
ment, and  its  physical  plant. 
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. The  Individualized  Rdg.  Pgai:  a guide  for  Classroom 
Teachers:  IRA  Conf.  Proc*,  Vol.  11,  Part  3,  1966. 
Lyman  C.  Hunt  Jr.  (Ed.), 
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materials  of  various  kinds  are  used.  A multiple-text  approach  is  used  by 
those  teachers  who  base  their  instruction  on  a reading  textbook  series 
along  with  the  use  of  trade  books,  reference  material,  and  periodicals. 
Also,  reading  skills  are  taught  throughout  the  school  day  in  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum. 

For  the  past  ten  years  in  this  school  system,  many  teachers  have  moved 
voluntarily  inio  an  individualized  program.  These  individualized  reading 
programs  are  not  supplementary  programs  begun  after  a basic-text 
program  is  completed.  They  are  planned  and  initiated  as  basic  instruc- 
tional programs,  especially  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
children.  The  skills  program  encompasses  the  broad  spectrum  of  . skills; 
comprehension  and  interpretation  abilities  are  developed  as  well  as  word- 
attack  skills. 

Teacher  Preparation 

How  does  the  teacher  personally  prepare  for  individualizing  reading, 
instruction?  Here  is  one  teacheris  response. 

“I  felt  for  a period  of  years  the  need  to  broaden  my  reading  pro- 
gram. I found  basic  and  supplementary  texts  and  workbooks  too 
confining  for  advanced  readers  and  unrealistic  for  less  able  readers. 
My  first  step  toward  an  individualized  approach  was  to  read  every- 
t^g  I could  find  on  the  subject.  I attended  in-service  meetings 
planned  by  the  curriculum  department,  visited  other  dassroorhs  where 
the  program  was  used,  and  talked  to  teachers  who  were  utilizing  nn‘ 
individualized  approach.  I had  a wide  range  of  reading  materi^  for 
self-selection,  a variety  of- skills  practice  materials,  and  a good  under- 
standing of  reading  skills.  ! was  willing  to  try  a more  flexible  pro^am. 
I realized  there  would  be  periods  of  trial  and  error  and  that  an  indi- 
vidualized reading  program  would  truly  be  ‘leaming-on-the-job.’  I was 
very  concerned  about  teaching  the  skills  for  each  child  and  giving- the 
kind  of  help  necessary  to  develop  independent  readers.” 

This  teacher  describes  some  of  the  first  steps  taken  to  initiate  an 
individualized  program: 

1]  Identifying  the  basic-reading  skills  to  be  developed  in  an  IRP.  Of 
course,  these  are  the  same  skills  which  are  developed  sequentially 
in  a basal  text  program.  Basic  texts  were  checked  as  well  as  the 
Barbe  Reading  Skills  Checklist  (2).  All  the  skills  were  listed  from 
readiness  through  advanced  levels.  When  completed,  the  list  in- 
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dudcd  skiUs  related  to  vocabulary  development,  comprehension, 
interpretation,  and  reaction,  as  well  as  the  word-perception  skills. 

2]  Noting  the  skills  needed  to  help  children  read  effectively  in  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum. 

3]  Making  a skills  check  sheet  for  each  child  for  use  during  individual 
conference  periods. 

4]  Gathering  aJl  the  skills  instructional  material  that  could  be  located. 
Other  teachers  recommended  materials  which  they  thought  were 
especially  valuable  for  skills  development.  (Skills  materials  selected 
and  used  will,  of  course,  be  different  for  every  teacher  and  every 
group.) 

Based  on  experience  in  teaching,  the  teacher  commented  that  all 
children  do  not  learn  skills  according  to  a pre-determined  pattern,  that 
Ailk  arc  not  wholly  learned  at  any  one  time,  and  that  reinforcement  and 
refinement  of  skill  utilization  is  necessary  as  diildren  mature  and  use  more 
advanced  materials.  It  is  a common  experience  to  find  that  some  inter- 
mediate-grade  children  need  instruction  in  word-attack  skiUs  specific  to 
the  usual  primary  grade  program,  while  others  need  help  with  more 
difficult  word-attack  skills.  This  same  condition  is  also  true  for  individual 
children  as  related  to  comprehension  and  interpretation  skills.  It  is  an 
error  to  assume  that  a child  who  reads  above  grade  level  can  go  along 
on  his  own.  Such  a child  can  profit  from  help  in  refining  and  extending 
reading  skills,  especially  those  skiUs  related  to  evaluating  ideas,  reading 
between  the  lines,  maliig  judgments,  seeing  relationships,  and  building 
vocabulary.  In-depth  instructional  periods  with  very  capable  readers  are, 
by  the  way,  one  of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  to  be  found  in  an  IRP. 

Analysis  of  Pupil  Needs 

Once  the  teacher  has  made  the  initial  steps  in  self-preparation,  how  are  * 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  determined?  Another  teacher  responds  to  this 
question: 

“I  believed  that  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  developing  an  IRP  was 
to  establish  the  proper  atmosphere  and  to  build  pupil  attitudes  about 
the  program.  For  several  weeks,  we  discussed  procedures  for  self- 
selection of  books,-  ways  in  which  we  would  work  together  on  skills 
development,  and  plans  for  recording  and  sharing  our  experiences. 
Parents  were  thoroughly  informed  about  the  program  and  asked  to 
yisit  the  classroom  to  see  the  program  in  operation. 
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During  the  first  scheduled  reading  periods,  pupils  explored  and  read 

widely  from  the  materials  available  in  the  room.  It  was  during  this 

time  that  I planned  an  individual  conference  with  each  pupil  in  order 

to  analyze  his  strengths  and  weaknesses.” 

Prior  to  individual  conferences,  the  teacher  prepared  for  meeting  each 
child  by 

1]  securing  available  data  regarding  each  child’s  ability  and  achieve- 
ment, perusing  cumulative  reading  records,  and  noting  pertinent 
comments  made  by  former  teachers.  (If  test  scores  were  not  avail- 
able, aptitude,  diagnostic,  and  achievement  tests  of  reading  were 
given  to  obtain  an  overview  of  each  child’s  potential  and  his 
reading  level.  Care  was  taken  to  determine  if  any  physical  impair- 
ment was  present  that  might  retard  reading.) 

2]  requesting  each  child  to  fill  in  the  Kottmeyer  Interest  Inventory 
and  Background  Information  Data  Sheet  (5). 

In  general,  the  teacher  used  the  following  procedures  during  the  initial 
conference: 

1]  discussed  the  interest  inventory  with  each  child  to  learn  about  pupil 
attitudes  and  interest  and  to  establish  a friendly  and  personal 
relationship. 

2]  heard  each  child  read  orally  from  basic-reading  texts  using  mate- 
rials below,  at,  and  above  the  child’s  achievement  level.  (Tape 
recordings  of  the  child’s  oral  reading  were  made  and  replayed,  and 
the  child  was  helped  to  identify  some  of  his  reading  needs.  Oral 
reading  provided  a quick  check  on  comprehension,  fluency,  and 
word-attack  skills.) 

3]  helped  each  child  plan  a reading  folder  for  his  own  reading  record. 
(One  section  was  to  contain  a cun. ulative  account  of  books  read; 
another  was  to  relate  to  his  skills  needs;  and  another  section  was  to 
be  an  account  of  his  personal  daily  reading  plans.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  conferences,  the  teacher’s  records  for  each 
child  included  test  data,  information  on  attitudes  and  special  interests,  a 
sequential  listing  of  skills  to  be  used  as  a checklist,  and  any  other  pertinent 
data  which  might  provide  clues  for  meeting  the  child’s  needs. 

Teaching  the  Skills  of  Reading 

Once  an  analysis  of  pupil  needs  has  been  made,  what  steps  are  taken 
by  the  teacher  and  children  as  they  work  on  skills  development?  For  this 
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information,  a visit  to  the  classroom  provides  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  children  s activities  under  the  teacher’s  guidance. 

Note  that  the  reading’ period  is  scheduled  for  at  least  an  hear.  Each 
child  h^  his  reading  folder  open  on  his  desk  so  that  his  personal  plans  for 
the  day  s reading  period  can  be  seen.  On  the  chalkboard,  the  teacher  and 
children  have  written  their  plans  for  the  reading  period.  Some  children 
have  requested  brief  individual  consultations.  These  brief  consultations 
enable  the  teacher  to  give  personal  direction  to  those  children  who  indi- 
cate that  they  need  help  to  proceed  before  they  have  an  individual 
conference.  Consultations  serve  as  “hurdle  helps”  and  might  answer  such 
questions  as,  “May  Jim  and  I work  together  with  these  analysis  cards?” 
“May  I plan  a play  about  my  book?”  “May  John  and  I go  to  the 
materials  resource  center  to  check  some  reference  material?”  “Will  you 
help  me  with  the  directions  for  this  practice  sheet?” 

Some  children  are  scheduled  for  conferences  of  five-to-ten  minutes  each 
with  the  teacher.  Conferences  will  include  oral  reading,  discussion,  and 
teacher-pupU  diagnosis  of  skills  needs.  TTiree  chUdren  are  to  meet’ as  a 
needs  group  to  work  on  syllabication.  An  interest  group  of  five  children 
is  scheduled  for  a discussion  of  the  biographies  they  have  read.  The  rest 
of  the  class  will  be  reading  the  books  they  have  chosen  or  wiU  be  engaged 
in  related  reading  activities. 

The  childrens  responses  to  questions  about  their  activities  were: 

1]  “My  plans  for  today  arc  to  work  on  a skills  sheet  on  outlining.  Fm 
writing  a report  for  social  studies,  and  I found  I needed  this  help. 
When  Fm  finished  with  this  lesson,  I plan  to  read  a book  I chose 
about  football  which  is  my  fayoritc  sport.  Would  you  like  to  sec  my 
special  vocabulary  list  that  deals  with  sports?  AH  of  us  have  made 
Iwts  of  words  that  have  a special  meaning  for  us  or  that  interest  us. 
Fyc  learned  to  use  the  dictionary  to  make  sure  I have  the  exact 
word  I need.” 

✓ 

2]  “Fm  working  on  this  material  that  will  help  me  pick  out  main 
ideas.  I am  writing  a paper  on  space  exploration.  I found  so  many 
books  and  articles  that  I asked  the  teacher  how  I could  choose  the 
ideas  I need  from  so  many  places.  The  book  Fm  reading  right  now 
is  on  space,  but  I have  read  books  from  many  categories  throughout 
the  year.” 

■3]  “Fm  working  on  practice  material  to  heip  me  with  root  words, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes.  Sometimes  I have  trouble  working  out  new 
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words,  and  I don’t  spell  too  well.  The  teacher  has  helped  me  choose 
some  workbook  pages  to  help  me.  Our  whole  class  has  been  taught 
to  use  glossaries  in  science  and  social  studies  books,  and  I have  my 
own  dictionary  to  use  when  I need  help  with  a word.  Jim  and  I 
are  reading  the  same  book  on  the  Old  West.  When  we  share  the 
book  with  the  dass,  we  are  planning  to  do  it  wearing  costumes.” 

4]  “Our  group  is  discussing  biographies  we  have  read.  We  will  be 
discussing  ways  famous  people  are  alike,  the  kinds  of  things  they 
have  done,  and  how  we  fed  about  these  people.  Often,  the  teacher 
joins  us,  and  occasionally  the  principal  drops  in.  We  are  planning 
to  discuss  our  books  at  the  next  P.T.A.  meeting  because  our  parents 
like  to  hear  about  what  we  are  reading.” 

5]  “We  arc  practicing  reading  orally  uang  this  social  studies  filmstrip. 
We  previewed  it,  worked  out  the  new  words,  and  made  an  outline 
to  hdp  us  when  we  present  and  discuss  the  filmstrip  with  our  dass. 
We  have  prepared  a test  to  give  to  the  dass  to  hdp  us  check 
whether  we  have  gotten  across  the  major  ideas  of  the  filmstrip.” 

6]  “There  arc  three  of  us  in  this  group  working  on  syllables.  This  one 
is  our  last  group  meeting  because  we  think  we  have  enough 
practice  on  this  skill  and  can  go  on  to  some  other  things.  Syllables 
aren’t  so  hard  to  figure  out  if  you  say  the  word  first  and  listen 
carefully  to  the  number  of  vowd  sounds.” 

7]  “I’m  re-reading  this  book  because  I’m  going  to  present  a book 
review  to  another  dass.  We  are  often  invited  to  visit  other  dasses. 
They  enjoy  hearing  about  the  books  we  read  and  often  borrow 
them.  I’m  choosing  parts  of  the  book  with  lots  of  action  and 
conversation  so  it  will  be  interesting.  This  one  is  an  easy  book  for 
me,  but  sometimes  I pick  easy  books  because  I like  them.” 

8]  “This  is  my  conference  period.  The  teacher  is  checking  my  practice 
page  on  vocabulary.  Then  we  will  discuss  the  book  I’m  reading  and 
talk  about  the  characters  in  the  story.  I’ve  chosen  a few  paragraphs 
to  read  orally  which  I think  really  describe  some  of  the  characters.  I 
found  some  hard  words,  but  I was  able  to  get  them  when  I used  the 
word-attack  skills  I know.  I really  had  a hard  time  making  up  my 
mind  about  what  books  I wanted  to  lead.  My  friend  reported  on 
this  book,  and  it  sounded  swdl;  so  I chose  it,  too.  I have  my 
reading  folder  with  me  so  I can  record  what  my  next  activities  will 
be  when  the  teacher  and  I decide  what  I need  to  do.” 
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Children  have  been  observed  in  this  classroom  reading  for  enjoyment 
working  on  skills  independently  or  in  needs  groups,  participating  in  an 
interest  group,  and  conferring  with  the  teacher.  We  have  seen  that  the 
reading  period  utilized  materials  from  all  of  the  content  areas,  as  well  as 
from  trade  books.  In  any  one  day,  the  activities  include  many  of  the  skills 
of  reading,  depending  upon  the  needs  of  individual  children.  Teacher 
comments  include: 

1]  “Did  you  notice  that  the  children  know  why  they  arc  doing  what 
they  arc  doing?  Every  assignment  or  activity  serves  a purpose  for 
them.  In  other  words,  in  this  approach,  children  take  an  active 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning.” 

2]  “No  doubt,  you  were  aware  of  the  varied  kinds  of  acuvitics  going 
on.  The  children  arc  very  creative  about  planning  their  reading 
activities.  We  schedule  a specific  period  for  reading,  but  the  reading 
activities  permeate  the  whole  day.  Children  use  unassigned  time  in 
purposeful  ways  which  arc  related  to  reading.  It  never  ceases  to 
amaze  me  how  quickly  the  children  grow  in  their  ability  to  become 
independent  learners.” 

3]  “Personal  writing  by  the  children  has  improved  immensely.  Many 
of  their  activities  require  skill  in  writing.  On  occasion,  we  have 
found  it  helpful  to  haVe  lessons  for  the  entire  class  which  relate  to 
improving  writing  skills.  Spelling  has  improved  as  children  develop 
their  own  vocabulary  lists  and  use  the  dictionary  more  efficiently.” 


How  do  children  who  participate  in  individualized  reading  work  with 
content  materials?  Teachers’  comments  follow: 

1]  “We  have  basic  and  supplementary  texts  in  all  of  the  content  areas. 
Because  the  children  have  experience  with  a wide  range  of  reading 
materials,  they  tend  to  seek  a variety  of  materials  in  the  content  • 
areas  which  enable  them  to  follow  then*  spcicial  interests.  W^e  have 
gathered  many  trade  books,  newspapers,  magazines,  paperbacks, 
and  filmstrips.  Because  these  materials  in  tlie  content  areas  become 
part  of  our  room  collection,  children  select  some  of  these  materials 
to  use  for  their  personal  reading.  Skills  instruction  might  also  be 
based  on  these  materials.  Children  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
must  approach  the  reading  of  content  materials  differently  from 
the  way  they  would  approach  the  reading  of  library  books.  They 
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also  recognize  the  need  to  adjust  their  rate  of  reading  as  they  use 
different  material.” 

2]  “The  individualized  reading  approach  permeates  the  whole  day 
and  has  become  a way  of  living  and  learning  with  us.  I find  that  I 
teach  reading  skills  aU  day  in  every  subject.  Children  truly  utilize 
the  glfills  of  reading  as  learning  skills  in  all  curriculum  areas.” 

Evaluating  the  Skills  Program 

How  effectively  does  an  IRP  help  children  become  more  efficient  and 
independent  readers?  Teachers’  resporises  include: 

1]  “The  basic  skills  tests  we  give  show  that  the  children  do  an  excellent 
job  in  learning  skills.” 

2]  “The  children  read  more  extensively  and  with  more  enjoyment. 
Parents  who  visit  the  classrooms  are  amazed  at  the  pupil  interest 
and  participation.  Many  parents  tell  about  the  increased  number  of 
books  children  read  at  home.” 

3]  “Reading  in  the  content  areas  shows  remarkable  improvement.  One 
of  the  real  surprises  to  me  was  the  improvement  in  arithmetic 
problem  sohdag.” 

4]  “Because  of  personal  involvement,  probably  the  biggest  plus-value 
of  individualized  reading  is  the  positive  self-concept  developed  by 
children.  Children  feel  better  about  themselves!” 

5]  “I  am  pleased  that  oral  reading  is  done  for  valid  reasons.” 

6]  “There  are  several  factors  that  concern  me.  One  concern  relates  to 
what  will  happen  to  tliese  children  if  they  move  to  another  room 
with  a different  program.  However,  I do  feel  that  they  are 
becoming  independent  readers.  If  they  return  to  basic-text  instruc- 
tion, they  will  be  able  to  pursue  their  broad  interest  in  reading 
through  the  content  subjects  and  during  leisure  time.  Also,  as  I 
view  my  role,  it  is  to  give  the  best  possible  experiences  to  my  pupils 
each  year.  Another  concern  is  that  I spend  a lot  of  time  on  reading. 
However,  since  much  of  the  reading  is  related  to  all  areas  of  the 
curriculum,  I feel  no  learning  area  is  neglected.” 

Summary 

It  is  obvious  that  this  brief  glimpse  of  an  IRP  in  action  is  somewhat 
limited.  The  classroom  groups  described  above  are  in  their  fourth  year  in 
school.  Primary  teachers  might  well  ask  how  effective  an  IRP  would  be 
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for  their  children.  First-grade  teachers,  especially,  might  wonder  whether 
this  approach  is  a realistic  one  for  initial  reading  instruction.  The  intro- 
duction to  reading  and  skills  can  be  done  through  the  use  of  experience 
charts  and  stories  dictated  by  the  children.  These  materials  can  be  used 
to  teach  sight  words  and  the  beginning  word-attack  skills.  Some  teachers 
find  it  helpful  to  use  a basic-text  series  for  this  beginning  stage.  The 
monograph,  A Practical  Guide  to  Individualized  Reading  (4),  has 
proved  to  be  a good  source  of  help  for  teachers  working  with  children  at 
the  beginning-to-read  stage.  Once  the  child  has  moved  beyond  this  stage, 
the  organization  and  procedures  suggested  throughout  this  presentation 
can  be  appropriate  when  adapted  to  the  maturity  of  primary-grade 
children. 

Other  important  factors  arc  apparent.  One  is  that  teachers  must  be 
willing  to  experiment  with  this  approach,  for  the  program  is  as  individual 
as  the  teacher  wishes  and  the  needs  of  the  children  dictate.  This  program 
demands  that  the  teacher  be  open-minded,  independent  in  action,  inquir- 
ing in  spirit,  and  respectful  of  children  as  individuals.  Another  factor  is 
' that  while  research  has  shown  that  children  in  an  individualized  program 
do  as  well  or  better  in  reading  achievement  and  skills  development  as  in  a 
basic-text  approach,  it  is  recognized  that  results  of  performance  tests  do 
not  tdl  the  whole  story.  It  is  the  positive  change  in  pupil  self-concept,  the 
growth  in  independence,  and  pupil  commitment  to  “learning  how  to 
Icam”  that  encourages  teachers  to  continue  individualized  reading 
programs. 

Selected  References  for  Teachers 
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5.  Meil,  Alice  (ed.).  Individualizing  Reading  Practices.  Bulletin  No.  14, 
Practical  Suggestions  for  Teaching,  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications, 
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7.  Veatch,  Jeannette.  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School.  New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company,  1966. 

Selected  Pupil-Pragtice  Material 

1.  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  407  East  25th  Streep  Chicago,  Illinois.  Phonics  We 
Use  Series,  Books  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

2.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  757  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York.  Word  Analysis  Practice:  Intermediate  Series,  Levels  A,  B,  C. 

3.  Garrard  Publishing  Company,  862  Scarsdale  Avenue,  Scarsdale,  New 
York.  Dolch  Sight  Materials:  Picture  Word  Cards,  Popper  Words,  Sight 
Cards,  Group-Word  Teaching  Games,  Sight-Phrase  Cards. 

4.  Webster  Division,  McGiaw-Hill  Book  Company,  1154  Reco  Avenue,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri.  Conquests  in  Reading;  Word  Analysis  Charts  (set  of  5) ; 
Webster  Word  Wheels  (63  wheels) ; Reading  Skills  Cards  (224 cards). 

5.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  2 Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  Workbooks, 
Readiness  Level  to  Grade  6,  Reading  for  Meaning  Series,  4th  Edition, 
1966. 

6.  The  Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue  New  York,  New  Yoik.  The 
Macmillan  Reading  Spectrum  Workbooks  on  Vocabulary  Development 
(6  levels),  Reading  Comprehension  (6  levels),  and  Word  Analysis  (6 
levels) . 
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hm  Cm  ill#  Ti«clier  Improve 
Pupil  Discrimination  in 
Television  and  Reading? 

Sister  Mariam,  O.P. 


A few  years  ago  children  referred  to 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  as  the  essential  • 
framework  of  human  living.  Now  it  could 
be  more  properly  expressed;  food,  cloth- 
, ing,  shelter,  and  television.  TV  has 
I captivated  children  and  maintained  its 
I hold  on  them;  it  is  the  greatest  media  of 
' communication  in  history.  Think  of  the 
tremendous  good  it  can  accomplish ! Tele- 
vision will  not  need  to  outwit  good  read- 
ing habits  in  children.  With  direction  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  particularly 
teachers  children  can  be  led  to  be  dis- 
; criminating  televiewers.  They  can  also  use 
: this  guidance  to  help  them  select  a wide 
) variety  of  reading  matter;  thus  providing 
i growth  in  reading. 

i . teachers  improve  pupil  discrimina- 
tion in  televiewing  and  reading?  Can  we 
help  children  set  up  standards  for  good 
televiewing  habits  and  can  these  habits 
carry  over  into  the  reading  ict?  Will  it 
be  possible  to  use  television  as  a spring- 
board for  going  to  the  library? 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  present 
programs  aimed  at  children.  Nearly  half 
of  these  programs  are  "action  dramas." 

• This  includes  the  classic  Western,  the 
adventure  story,  the  crime  mystery,  and 
science  fiction.  Much  of  the  remaining 
time  is  devoted  to  puppet  show^,  «.ir<.us 
programs,  children’s  talent  programs,  quiz 
contests  and  comedy.  To  make  the  most  of 
its  possibilities,  TV  should  deliberately 
seek  to  stimulate  learning  as  well  as  to 
I entertain.  Perhaps  teachers  can  determine 
j what  programs  do  this  to  a greater  degree 
I and  direct  children  to  such  viewings.  For 
I children,  virtually  all  experience,  no 
I matter  how  intentioned  or  casual,  has  some 
I significance  for  developing  ideas  and 
I understandings.  It  should  be  the  business 
j of  television-for-children  to  provide  one 
j of  the  many  bridges  across  which  the 
child  may  pass  from  his  fragmentary, 

, fantasy  world  to  the  reality  of  adult  life 
and  social  maturity. 
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The  Chicago  Study 

The  experiment  performed  with  about 
500  sixth  grade  children  in  Chicago  at- 
tempted to  determine  the  degree  to  which 
a teacher  can  improve  the  televiewing 
habits  of  her  children.  We  had  a two-fold 
objective:  to  direct  children’s  ’TV  choices 
and  to  lead  them  to  good  reading  of  a 
wide  variety. 

'The  children  for  the  proj^  were 
selected  from  six  schools  in  differing  socio- 
economic areas.  Nine  classrooms  partici- 
ated.  'Three  of  the  classrooms  were  in 
igh  economic  area  neighborhoods,  three 
were  located  in  average  socio-economic 
areas  and  the  last  three  were  selected  from 
neighborhoods  that  were  less  privileged. 
We  will  refer  to  these  schools  as  being 
placed  in  groups  one,  two,  and  three;  one 
being  the  highest  and  three  being  the 
lowest.  ’The  classrooms  in  each  group  were 
designated  as  classroom  A,  classroom  B, 
and  classroom  C.  'Thus  we  had  a horizontal 
basis  of  study  with  the  groups  1,  2,  and  3 
and  a vertical  basis  of  study  with  the 
k:  A,  B.  and  C.  No  statistical  measure- 

mcni  vtas  used  to  further  equate  the 
groups.  It  would  appear  that  the  teachers 
in  the  nine  classrooms  were  fairly  equal  in 
teaching  skill  and  also  in  their  level  of 
enthusiasm.  The  norm  of  classroom 
athievement  within  each  of  the  groups  was 
'umilar. 

I..  October,  all  500  children  were  given 
A irieviewing  and  reading  interest  ques- 
tion; a:re.  For  this  we  wish  to  thank  Nina 
Flier!  who  permitted  us  to  use  a revised 
form  of  her  questionnaire  for  this  study. 
Children  listed  their  favorite  kinds  of 
books  as  well  as  their  favorite  TV  pro- 
.rams.  'The  questionnaire  included  a 
'fd  of  the  amount  of  'TV  viewing  and 
ih  '^’unber  of  books  read.  A place  was 
al>.  s.  '■n  to  record  the  number  of  trips 
chiivii  lade  to  the  library. 

■ Ch..  in  groups  A and  B received  a 
"telev!  *^ip  sheet.’’  'This  tip  sheet  was 
civen  t ■uni  weekly  or  bi-monthly.  It 
■ntainc  of  commercial  television 

programs  ai  iilable  for  this  age  group,  and 
.»'mi  suggested  reading  ^at  might  be  re- 
!.  . ;d  to  these  programs.  Book  lists,  the 
Hi'rn  Book,  anv.^  the  Children’s  Catalogue 
wefr  u.sed  as  sources  for  the  readings.  Let 
me  read  you  a typical  tip  sheet  as  these 


rhildren  received  it.  For  the  week  of 
January  24,  the  following  programs  were 
suggested:  Conquest  which  was  showing 
"Mystery  of  the  Sun,”  Our  American 
Heritage  whose  feature  was  "Destiny 
West,’’  Walt  Disney  Presents  which  cut- 
tied  "Wild  Burro  of  the  West,”  H/gA 
Road  showing  "Resurgent  Japan,”  and 
World  Wide’s  "Assault  on  Antarctica.”  ; 
Suggested  reading  for  "Mystery  of  the  ; 
Sun”  were:  The  Sun  and  Its  Family  by  5 
I.  Adler;  Solar  Energy  by  F.  M.  Bransby; 
Exploring  the  Plants  by  R.  A.  Gallant. 
"Destiny  West”  suggested:  John  C.  Fre- 
mont by  Sanford  Tousey;  Kit  Carson  — 
Trail  Blazer  and  Scout  by  D.  S.  Garst; 
Trails  West  and  Men  Who  Made  Them  ;l 
by  E.  M.  Dorian;  and  Jonathan  Goes  W est  j 
by  Stephen  W.  Meader.  "Wild  Burro  of  J 
the  West”  prompted  such  titles  as:  The  | 
Burro  That  Had  a Name  by  Lorraine  J 
Beim;  The  Burro  of  Barnegat  Road  by  I 

DelhGoeiZyZndTheBoyandtheDonkey  | 
by  Diana  Pullein-Thompson.  "Resurgent 
Japan”  offered  the  following;r^e  First 
Book  of  Japan  by  Helen  Mears;  Japan  in  : 
Story  and  Pictures  by  Lily  Edelman;  The 
Dancing  Kettle  and  The  Magic  listening 
Cup,  both  by  Yoshiko  Uchida.  Finally, 
the  program  "Assault  on  Antarctica  i 
brought  out  such  titles  as:  The  First  Book 
of  the  Antarctic  by  Captain  J.  B.  Ichen- 
hower;  Ice  Island  by  F.  X.  Ross;  Richard 
Byrd  by  Guernsey  Van  Riper;  and  Con- 
quest of  the  North  and  South  Poles  by 
R.  Owen. 

Other  tip  sheets  included  listings  (pro- 
grams and  books)  about  history,  swrts, 
music,  machines,  science,  astronomy,  Biog- 
raphy, and  space.  A distinction  was  made 
between  groups  A and  B.  The  teachers  in 
group  A besides  giving  the  tip  sheet  to 
their  children  motivated  interest  in  the 
programs  and  also  in  the  related  reading. 
"These  will  be  some  worthwhile  programs 
to  include  in  your  television  schedule  this 
week,”  or  "if  you  like  these  programs  I 
know  you  w’ill  want  to  read  these  books.” 
In  some  cases  discussions  relevant  to  the 
programs  and  books  were  carried  on. 

Teachers  in  group  B also  gave  the  TV 
tip  sheet  to  their  children  but  did  nothing 
to  further  motivate  interest  in  either  the 
programs  or  the  books.  It  was  just  passed 
to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  The 
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children  in  group  C did  not  receive  the 
lip  sheet. 

Let  me  just  mention  the  programs  and 
give  a few  credit  lines  to  the  netR'orks 
who  cooperated  in  tin’s  project.  We  limited 
the  viewing  to  commercial  television  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  secure  advance  listings 
we  elcited  the  interest  of  ABC,  CBS  and 
NBC.  All  these  networks  responded  by 
sending  us  advance  listings  or  programs 
and  in  most  cases  a description  of  the 
show  was  included.  From  the  information 
wc  selected  the  desired  television  pro- 
grams and  then  chose  corresponding  read- 
ings. All  teachers  using  the  tip  sheets  tried 
to  have  the  books  available  for  the  chil- 
dren. All  had  access  to  school  libraries 
and  neighborhood  branch  libraries. 

Results  for  Teaching  and  Children 

The  statistical  analysis  of  the  first 
questionnaire  or  pre-test  showed  no  signif- 
, i^nt  differences  in  groups  A,  B,  or  C.  No 
significant  differences  existed  in  number 
: of  visits  to  the  library,  amount  of  tele- 
! vision  viewing,  and  b(X)ks  reported  read 
I or  interest  in  books.  Most  children  visited 
! the  library  between  two  or  three  times  a 
I month;  they  viewed  television  about  three 
hours  per  day  and  showed  interest  in 
i j humorous  stories,  mysteries,  and  adven- 
ture tales.  Interest  in  other  areas  of  reading 
1 ' was  noticeable  to  a degree, 
i ; During  the  first  week  in,  March  the 
I i free-response  televiewing  and  reading 
I 1 interest  questionnaires  were  again  given 
' i to  the  same  children.  At  the  end  of  this 
study  which  investigated  the  effect  of  the 
incidental  use  of  commercial  television  to 
promote  the  amount  and  type  of  reading 
we  noticed  no  significant  difference  in 
I reading  interest.  There  was  a drop  in  tele- 
! vision  viewing  on  the  part  of  all  groups. 
For  the  entire  sample  without  regard,  to 
groups,  the  children  visited  the  library 
less  frequently  after  than  before  the  intial 
questionnaire  was  administered.  However, 

, more  books  were  read  by  each  group  after 
; I the  initial  survey.  We  may  account  for 
this  by  the  fact  that  the  books  were  actually 
in  the  classrooms  for  children  to  enjoy. 

I The  fact  that  children  were  or  were  not 
encouraged  to  read  did  not  seem  to  be  a 
: factor. 

I In  analyzing  the  free-response  ques- 


tionnaires gi\en  to  group  A,  we  may  com- 
ment that  there  appeared  to  be  a shift  in 
the  televiewing  pattern.  Fewer  children 
were  watching  Bu^s  Bunny,  Superman, 
and  Haie  Gun,  IfV//  Traiel,  and  more 
were  watching  The  Alaskans,  John  Gun- 
ther,  and  Our  Amerkan  Heritage. 

Other  significant  results  of  the  study 
should  be  noted  too.  TV  tip  sheets 
promoted  interest  and  enthusiasm  among 
children.  Teachers  had  a more  favorable 
attitude  toward  commercial  television. 
They  were  seeing  how  some  programs 
could  benefit  children.  They  were  enthu- 
siastically aware  that  they  were  able  to 
direct  children’s  TV  habits  and,  better 
still,  to  show  them  the  importance  of  de- 
riving more  by  reading.  In  some  cases 
"Destiny  West”  had  brought  them  to  read 
about  Kit  Carson  and  John  Fremont;  High 
Roads  "Geography  of  a Diamond”  had 
sent  them  to  the  encyclopedia  and  to  a 
special  book  on  diamonds  by  H.  S.  Zim. 
What  these  teachers  were  recognizing  was 
that  some  television  programs  can  be 
excellent  fare  for  boys  and  girls;  while 
children  were  discovering  that  some  pro- 
grams have  more  value  than  others.  *1116 
facts  learned  on  TV  were  in  most  cases 
isolated  events;  books  could  help  bridge 
the  gap  into  their  lives. 

Despite  the  limitations  of  TV,  which 
we  have  not  mentioned  in  this  paper  but 
which  are  most  familiar,  it  has  potential- 
ities for  children. 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibility 

As  teachers  we  have  an  opporiumrv  to 
encourage  children  to  select  programs  with 
discrimination  and  to  evaluate  them.  The 
criteria  is  in  the  form  of  a question:  How 
is  this  helping  me  be  a better  person? 
Then  this  forceful  medium  of  entertain- 
ment will  grow  in  wider  proportions 
as  a medium  of  enlightenment  for  our 
youngsters. 

Parents  and  teachers  continue  to  set 
forth  their  convictions  that  many  children 
read  less  than  they  did  before  they  had 
TV.  It  is  true  that  the  present  sixth  grade 
population  with  whom  we  worked  cannot 
even  remember  a time  when  they  did  not 
have  it.  Librarians,  on  the  other  hand, 
optimistically  report  that  the  quantity  of 
children’s  reading  has  increased.  This  is 


reassuring  but  we  know  many  children 
' are  reading  less.  Perhaps  our  focus  on  “TV 
as  educators  should  be  to  help  children 
become  discriminating  and  selective 
viewers.  Let’s  encourage  children  to 
choose  programs  that  are  not  only  good 
entertainment  but  those  which  provide 
worthwhile  information  as  well.  It  is  our 
job  to  guide  and  direct.  We  need  to  study 
the  ly  listings  and  see  what  television 
givr  children  in  one  week— everything 
fi'  a story  of  Eli  Whitney’s  invention  of 
Cotton  Gin  to  a flight  to  the  moon. 
Here  is  a veritable  bonanza  for  teachers; 
here  b vomething  we  an  use  to  promote 
interest  and  stimulate  children  in  becom- 
ifig  cntial  thinkers  through  more  intel- 
iigent  televiewing. 
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2.  Ttach«r-Pupil  Rapport  on 
Television 

I Sister  Mariam,  O.P. 


<tT7DUCATiONAL  television  is  something 

Ji  of  a paradox.  Part  of  the  greatest 
medium  ever  developed,  it  sells  nothing. 
Part  of  a medium  with  unequaled  ability 
to  attract  people,  it  programs  for  minority 
audiences.  Part  of  a highly  expensive 
medium  which  needs  the  support  of  more 
than  a billion  dollars  of  advertising  in 
money  annually,  it  gets  no  advertising 
support  and  exists  on  Spartan  budgets  and 
a rickety  financial  stmcture  of  gifts  and 
school  money.  Part  of  a great  entertain- 
ment medium,  it  invites  its  audiences  to 
come  not  for  entertainment,  but  rather  for 
work.  It  invites  them,  not  to  relax,  but 
rather  to  stretch  their  minds  in  order  to 
capture  new  ideas  and  information.”^ 

Part  of  this  paradox  is  in  the  nature  of 
television  itself,  which  is  a great  enter- 
tainment device,  and  is  also  a great  edu- 
cational medium.  Some  of  the  people  who 
first  experimented  with  it  were  educators. 
Experimental  telecasts  were  made  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  as  early  as  1932.  But 
it  was  the  entertainment  side  that  drew 
audiences  and  rapport.  We  note  that  there 
were  200  conunercial  stations,  supported 
by  advertising,  before  the  first  non-com- 
mercial educational  station  went  on  the 
air.  The  very  fact  that  it  went  on  the  air 
at  all  was  a tribute  to  the  vision  of  a 
small  group  of  educators  who  resolved 
that  the  teaching  qualities  of  television 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  great 

iWilbur  Schramm  ct  al.  The  People  Look  at 
Educatioml  Television,  California:  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Press,  1963. 


success  of  its  entertainment  qualities.  For 
the  next  few  minutes  we  are  going  to  look 
at  educational  television,  and  at  children’s  ^ 
use  of  it.  We  are  going  to  ^k  the  ques- 
tion, “What  part  does  television  play  in 
the  life  of  a child?”  This  seems  to  be  a 
better  way  to  ask  the  familiar  question: 
“What  effect  does  television  have  on  chil- 
dren?" 

In  one  sense  television  doesn’t  have  an 
effect  on  children.  It  is  a great  pleasure 
source  of  experience,  a supermarket  of 
gratifications  to  which  the  mild  goes  for 
what  he  wants.  It  is  a rewarder  of  drives, 
a reinforcer  of  responses,  a teacher  of 
facts  and  skills,  and  a source  of  informa- 
tion. If  what  television  offers  is  important, 
more  important  is  the  set  of  needs  and 
expectations  which  the  child  brings  to 
television. 

The  dynamics  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  child  and  television  in  not  a 
simple  relationship.  But  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  it.  The  most  heard  statements 
about  television  are  often  only  half-truths: 
for  example,  that  brighter  children  see 
less  (or  more)  television;  television  is 
good  (or  bad)  for  children;  television 
builds  (or  reduces)  aggression,  etc. 

'The  forces  that  enter  into  the  dynamics 
of  a child  with  television  are  more  com- 
plicated than  that.  I think  of  four  sets  of 
forces  that  compose  this  relationship:  the 
child’s  intelligence,  the  class  norms  within 
which  the  child  functions,  his  family  and 
his  peer  group. 

What  a child  is,  before  he  goes  to 
television,  what  relations  he  can  build  up 
within  his  family  and  his  peer  group, 
what  needs  he  takes  to  the  television  set, 
are  the  chief  components  of  television’s 
effect  on  him.  But  there  is  more  than  this. 
There  is  interaction  between  the  need  he 
brings  to  television  and  the  reinforcement 
that  the  program  provides  for  him. 

For  this  reason,  what  is  available  on 
television  is  important  in  terms  of  all 
children.  The  selective  reinforcement  the 
child  gets  from  10-25  hours  of  teleview- 
ing a week  must  have  something  to  do 
with  what  he  knows  and  what  he  does, 
'^e  television  teacher  must  thoroughly 
erstand  the  four  dynamic  relationships 

_iitioned  above  and  plan  the  program 
with  this  in  .mind.  If  a seventh  grade 
child  is  going  to  devote  his  waking  hours 
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to  a medium  that  is  an  unequaled  teacher 
of  facts  and  skills,  then  that  medium  will 
have  an  influence  on  the  developing  pic- 
ture of  his  environment. 

If  there  is  sufficient  opportunity  on  ; 
television  to  challenge  the  bright  child,  j 
if  there  are  programs  to  satisfy  the  kind 
of  norms  that  encourage  the  seeking  of  I 
information  and  the  gratifications  of  the  | 
fine  arts,  then  we  are  giving  children  the  i 
kind  of  relationships  with  television  that 
are  noble  and  which  provide  a means  of 
self-betterment. 
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2.  Organizing  Insfrncfion  in 
Ungraded  Primary 
^Schools ' 

» Marjorie  Martin 

Carroll  Lane  School,  Corpus  Christ! 

All  children  grow,  but  not  alike. 
One  must  be  lifted,  another  must 
climb, 

A third  is  just  tall  enough  to  see  for 
himself  — Anonymous 

How  MANY  of  our  classrooms  today 
are  geared  just  to  that  third  who  are 
tall  enough  to  see  for  themselves?  Does 
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the  traditional  graded  structure  in  most 
of  our  nation’s  elementary  schools  ade- 
quately teach  those  who  must  be  lifted 
and  those  who  must  climb? 

* The  traditional  graded  school,  with  its 
emphasis  on  arbitrary  standards  for  eaA 
grade,  is  an  attempt  to  make  the  child  fit 
‘die  school.  Rather  than  ask  if  the  child  is 
ready. for  school,  we  should  be  asking  if 
the  school  is  ready  for  the  child.  We 
know  that  children  make  progress  in 
terms- of  their  own  growth  and  ability, 
not  by  the  calendar  or  by  a set  pattern. 

The  . Non -graded  Primary  Unit  is  one. 
(form  of  organization  whidi  attempts  to| 
'fill  the  needs  of  individual  children  by 
ibreaking  down  the  rigid  lock-step  system 
' iof  grades.  Numerous  variations  of  this 
plan  exist  and  are  called  by  many  n^es, 
such  as  "Non-graded,”  "Ungraded, 
"Appropriate  Placement  Plan,  Continu- 
ous  Progress  Plan,"  "Unit  Plan. 

Two  Corpus  Christ!  elementary  schools, 
Carroll  Lane  and  Wilson,  are  piloting  a 
Continuous  Progress  program  in  which 
eight  reading  levels  are  substituted  for 
the  three  grades  of  the  primary  school. 
Corpus  Christ!  has  no  public  kin^rgar- 
tens.  The  child  who  has  much  difficulty 
climbing  three  large  steps  may  be  able  to 
take  smaller  steps  with  ease.  Extension 
of  time  necessary  for  mastery  of  skills  is 

possible  at  each  level. 

These  eight  levels  correspond  to  the 
usual  basal  textbook  organization: 

Xevel  1— Readiness  Level  5-2-1  Reader 

Level  2— Pre-Primer  Level  «-2  Rwd^ 

Level  3— Primer  Level  7-3-1  Reader 

Level  4— First  Reader  Level  8-3-2  Reader 

Beginners  are  given  a readiness  test  and 
are  grouped  according  to  results  of  the 
test  and  the  teacher’s  judgment.  Informa- 
tion about  some  children  who  have  at- 
tended private  kindergarten  is  also  avail- 
able. Progress  through  the  primary  yezxs 
will  vary  according  to  the  child’s  readi- 
. ness  for  school,  his  ability,  mamrity,  mo- 
tivation and  odier  faaors.  The  basic  dif- 
ference is  in  timing',  every  school  exp^s 
' its  students  to  take  the  eight  steps,  but 
the  graded  structure  demands  a certain 
proficiency  at  a certain  time.  If  mastery  is 
not  attained,  the  traditional  teacher  must 
either  retain  the  child  or  promote  him 
when  she  knows  that  he  is  not  ready  tor 
the  next  grade. 


Under  a continuous  progress  plan, 
average  and  superior  children  will  move 
through  primary  school  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  they  would  in  a graded  struaure, 
but  with  greater  opportunity  for  enrich- 
ment. Immature  and  less  able  children 
will  move  at  a slower  pace.  Some  will 
catch  up,  after  initial  immamrity,  and 
others  will  need  four  years  in  primary 

school 

Examples  of  Progress 

The  following  chart  of  Carroll  Lane 
grouping  at  the  beginning  of  the  1965- 
66  school  year  shows  the  enrollment  m 
seven  levels  distributed  among  ten  teach; 
ers.  Children  were  initially  placed  at  their 
independent  reading  level. 

In  September  the  ten 
grouped  like  this: 


classes  were 
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When  a child  has  completed  a basal 
reader j -related  activity  book,  and  supple- 
mentary books,  he  is  given  the  basal 
reader  achievement  test.  If  test  results 
show  that  the  necessary  skills  have  not 
been  mastered,  the  child  continues  with 
new  stories  from  another  reader  at  the 
same  level  of  difficulty.  Each  child  must 
master  the  skills  at  each  level,  but  he  is 
never  made  to  feel  that  he  has  failed  by 
having  to  read  the  same  material  a sec- 
ond time. 

Some  Results  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Plan 

Both  Wilson  and  Carroll  Lane  staffs 
feel  optimistic  about  the  results  of  non- 
grading.  Christine  Rockefeller,  principal 
of  Wilson  School,  states  that  the  number 
needing  four  years  in  primary  school  has 
been  reduced  from  14  percent  to  4 per- 
cent. 

Ginn  Reading  Readiness  tests  were 
given  to  all  children  in  Carroll  Lane  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1965-66  school  year. 
The  children  in  the  present  sixth  grade 
class  were  not  in  the  non-graded  plan; 
fourth  and  fifth  grade  children  were.  Test 
results  show  the  number  of  children  who 
scored  in  the  "Need  Special  Help”  cate- 
gory were:  Grade  VI,  14;  Grade  V,  4; 
Grade  IV,  5.  There  were  approximately 
90  children  in  each  grade  level.  Graded 
tests  are  of  little  value  for  statistical  pur- 
poses in  the  non-graded  primary  unit, 
since  children  are  not  expected  to  be  "on 
grade  level”  at  a specific  time.  However, 
these  tests  have  great  merit  as  diagnostic 
tools. 

During  the  first  non-graded  year  a 
study  of  the  progress  of  each  class  was 
made,  using  Metropolitan  Achievement 
tests  as  one  evaluative  measure.  Fall  and 
spring  medians  of  two  second-year  groups 
are  shown  as  follows.  The  top  group  was 
composed  of  children  who  were  ready  for 
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2-1  readers,  in  September.  Children  in  the 
low  group  needed  to  start  at  pre-primer 
level. 

Summer  Maintenance  Classes 

A constant  concern  of  primary  teachers 
is  the  child’s  regression  of  skills  during 
the  summer.  Therefore,  maintenance  read- 
ing classes  were  established  on  several 
Corpus  Christi  elementary  school  cam- 
puses. Classes  were  limited  to  15  to  25 
children.  Those  children  who  attended 
were  able  to  maintain  skills  already  at- 
tained and  in  many  cases  to  move  ahead 
to  the  next  level.  New,  fresh  reading  ma- 
terials were  provided  for  these  classes. 

Emotional  Climate 

Students,  teachers,  and  parents  feel  less 
pressure  since  there  is  not  the  constant 
threat  of  retention.  Also,  grouping  prac- 
tices allow  some  children  chances  for 
leadership  that  are  not  found  in  com- 
pletely heterogenous  groupings.  Since  all 
children  are  allowed  to  progress  at  their 
own  rates,  they  do  not  experience  con- 
stant failure.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  those  children  who  are  making 
slower  progress  are  aware  of  that  fact, 
and  sometimes  put  excessive  pressure  on 
themselves  or  each  other. 

Parents’  Acceptance 

For  the  most  part,  parents  accept  and 
approve  the  Continuous  Progress  pro- 
gram. It  simply  "makes  sense”  to  them. 
Several  parent  meetings  are  held  during 
each  term,  at  which  the  principal  explains 
the  program  and  answers  questions.  There 
are  frequent  parent  conferences  in  which 
teachers  and  principal  discuss  the  pro- 
gram. To  be  sure,  there  are  some  parents 
who  have  difficulty  accepting  the  idea 
that  their  child  needs  four  years  to  com- 
plete primary  school  because  they  cannot 
understand  the  difference  between  this 
plan  and  retention.  These  parents  usually 
have  not  attended  the  orientation  meet- 
ings. 

Reporting  to  Parents 

Pupils’  progress  is  communicated  to 
parents  by  a combination  of  oral  confer- 
ences and  a report  card,  which  is  a vari- 
ation of  the  primary  report  cards  used  in 
other  Corpus  Christi  schools.  The  card  is 
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a checklist,  which  includes  the  child’s  cur- 
rent reading  level  and  a listing  of  the 
meanings  of  the  levels. 

A cumulative  reading  list  which  in- 
cludes textbooks  mastered  and  dates  each 
level  was  begun  is  kept  in  the  child’s 
cumulative  folder. 

Some  Problems 

A number  of  problems  have  been  en- 
countered and  some  have  not  been  solved. 
First,  state  textlKXik  policies  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  have  appropriate  books  available 
at  all  times.  Title  I funds  should  make 
acquisition  of  books  possible  for  eligible 
schools.  Carroll  Lane  has  purchased  some 
extra  books  since  it  is  imperative  that 
children  have  a variety  of  basal  readers. 
Multi-level  materials  and  library  books  are 
also  widely  used.  New  materials  need  to 
be  developed.  Frank  Brown  says  that  we 
should  not  use  presently  available 
"graded”  books  at  all.  "They  just  won’t 
do.” 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  non- 
grading of  other  subject-matter  fields. 
Traditional  teachers  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  placing  a child  in  a level  of 
reading  appropriate  to  his  ability,  but 
lack  of  time  has  made  it  impossible  to 
teach  other  subject  areas  in  ability  group- 
ings. Because  of  this  experience,  teachers 
tend  to  keep  grade  level  requirements  in 
mind  when  planning  curriculum  areas 
other  than  reading.  Evidence  shows  math- 
ematics has  been  fairly  well  adapted  to 
"levels”  teaching  and  achievement  scores 
have  risen  comparably  with  reading 
scores.  However,  much  in-service  training 
is  needed  for  teachers  to  adjust  the  totd 
program.  A child  who  needs  a fourth 
year  in  Carroll  Lane  Primary  School  still 
will  have  a limited  amount  of  repetition 
in  some  areas. 

Too  large  an  enrollment  in  primary 
classes  is  always  a problem.  Non-grading 
does  ease  the  situation  since  it  reduces 
the  span  of  abilities  in  a room,  but  the 
teacher  still  does  not  have  the  time  she 
needs  with  individual  children.  Smaller 
classes  for  immature  children,  teacher 
aides,  smdent  teachers,  and  cooperative 
teaching  can  improve  the  program. 

The  Role  of  the  Principal 

The  principal  must  be  deeply  involved 
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in  all  the  planning  and  development  of 
the  non-graded  school.  To  him  falls  the 
responsibility  of  leading  the  staff  in  plan- 
ning and  initiating  the  program,  "selling” 
it  to  the  community,  orientation  of  new 
staff  members,  grouping  the  cliildren,  ob- 
taining materials  and  advising  teachers 
about  their  uses,  and  maintaining  enthusi- 
asm. 

He  must  make  the  final  decision  con- 
cerning the  children  who  will  be  given  the 
extra  year  in  primary  school  and  help 
parents  and  children  understand  and  ac- 
cept the  idea.  He  also  makes  the  decision 
on  whether  some  very  able  children 
should  complete  the  eight  levels  in  two 
years  and  go  on  to  fourth  grade.  Frank 
R.  Dufay  says,  "Is  it  ever  proper  to  penal- 
ize a child  for  learning  at  a rapid  pace 
by  depriving  him  of  a year  of  schooling? 
I must  contend  that  it  is  a rather  strange 
reward”  (2), 

The  principal  must  know  the  children, 
the  teachers,  and  the  curriculum.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  non-graded  program,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  new  program,  will  depend 
in  large  measure  upon  the  positive  sup- 
port of  the  building  principal. 

Summary 

Brown  tells  of  a youngster  who  had 
looked  forward  to  beginning  school.  But 
after  the  first  day  he  was  disenchanted 
and,  in  answer  to  questions  said,  "Oh, 
school  is  not  such  a much!”  (1) 

If  we  are  to  make  our  schools  '.such  a 
much”  for  all  our  children,  we  must  pro- 
vide a curriculum  which  will  challenge 
not  only  those  who  are  just  tall  enough, 
but  also  lift  those  who  need  lifting,  and 
provide  unlimited  space  for  those  who 
must  climb. 

The  non-graded  school  will  not  solve 
all  the  problems.  In  faa,  it  is  just  a key 
which  opens  doors  through  which  teach- 
ers often  discover  more  problems.  But 
through  those  open  doors  we  see  a flexi- 
ble school  organization  in  which  teachers 
may  give  children  greater  opportunities 
for  growth  and  devdopment. 
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6.  The  Lehigh-Bethlehem 
i.t.a.  Study 

Albert  J.  Mazurkiewicz 


USING  Pitman’s  notationai  system  of 
44  symbols  for  the  40  sounds  of 
English  for  initial  teaching  in  reading  in- 
struction, the  following  chronology  of 
events  marks  the  progress  and  reports 
observations  on  the  first  eight  months  of 
activity  with  the  first  grade  population  of 
the  Bethlehem  schools.  The  statistical  de- 
scription of  the  experimental  and  control 
populations  noted  below  indicates,  though 
small  differences  in  the  IQ  means  exist, 
that  the  populations  are  equivalent  and 
that  differences  in  results  obtained  in  test- 
ing reading  achievement  may  be  accepted 
as  a reflection  of  the  different  print  medi- 
um used  in  teaching  the  populations.  Both 
populations  are  using  a lan^age-arts  ap- 
proach to  reading  instruction  in  which 
writing  is  used  as  an  aid  to  reading  devel- 
opment, experience  story  use  is  empha- 
sized, wide  supplemental  reading  is  en- 
couraged, and  variety  in  the,  basic  mate- 
rial for  instruction  is  promoted. 

The  lower  scores  noted  in  the  i.t.a.  pop- 
ulation, while  non-significant,  are  a re- 
■ flection  of  what  might  be  described  as 
non-random  assignment  of  children  to 
.classes  based  on  readiness  test  findings 
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TABLE  I 

Populations  by  Alphabet 

T.O. 

N=454  N=874 


Variable  M 
CA.  74.87 


SD 

5.22 


M 

74.37 


SD  tTest 

5.11  .116 


IQ 

Language  98.09  17.13 
IQ  Non- 

Language  99.36  16.92 
Total 

IQ  99.00  15.26 


100.28  15.64  .375 
101.93  15.93  .435 
101.34  13.57  .398 


administered  in  the  spring,  1963.  It  was 
noted  that  one  class  included  almost  all  of 
an  intake  of  "verbally  deficient”  and 
Puerto-Rican  children  of  one  school.  A 
suggestion  that  the  principal  had  "loaded 
the  dice”  in  making  up  his  first  grade 
classes  was  apparent.  Nonetheless,  the 
differences  between  the  total  populations 
are  slight  and  represent  a stratified  sam- 
pling, on  geograpliical — socirJ — cultural 
bases,  of  the  population. 

Following  two  and  one-half  days  of 
workshop  training,  fifteen  first  grade 
classes  got  underway  in  September,  1963. 
Workshop  training  included  two  elements 
of  prime  importance:  how  to  write  the 
alphabet  and  how  to  spell  using  the  Initial 
Teaching  Alphabet. 

The  methodology  used  emphasized  the 
deciphering  of  the  printed  code  by  teach- 
ing children  to  associate  each  of  the  44 
symbols  of  i.t.a.  with  the  spoken  sound  it 
jrepresents.  Simultaneously,  reading  activi- 
ties that  develop  thinking  skills  were 
■stressed  to  insure  that  children  approach 
reading  from  the  outset  as  a meaning- 
getting process. 

Teaching  was  paced  to  the  individual’s 
rate  of  learning.  A structure  of  whole 
group  teaching  from  the  outset  was  soon 
modified  by  these  rates  of  learning.  Small 
groups  and  individual  instruction  became 
the  rule. 

Initially,  teachers  were  very  anxious 
about  using  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 
in  writing  activities,  showing  concern 
about  the  correct  spelling.  After  about 
three  weeks,  this  anxiety  disappeared  arid 
a new  anxiety  showed  up  typified  in 
the  question  we  all  hear  around  the 
schools:  "How  far  have  the  other  teach- 
ers gotten?”  After  about  six  weeks,  con- 
cern was  shown  that  children  were  not 


reading  "books” — that  is,  children  were 
reading  materials  of  various  kinds  (ex- 
perience stories,  sentences,  words  and 
phrases,  and  simple  story  content  of  pre- 
primer supplementary  reader  type)  but 
statements  such  as  "last  year  they’d  be  in  a 
pre-primer  by  now”  and  "we  aren’t  read- 
ing Book  Two  yet”  indicated  this  form 
of  anxiety. 

At  the  ten-week  mark,  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  population  had  completed 
Book  Two.  Observations  and  teacher  re- 
ports indicated  that  these  children  could 
read  and  deal  effectively  with  a vocabulary 
of  320  words.  'This  compared  favorably 
with  about  the  same  percentage  of  last 
year’s  grade  population  which  used  the 
traditional  alphabet  and  achieved  third 
pre-primer  status  in  the  co-basal  program 
in  the  equivalent  time.  Under  the  T.O. 
procedure  children  could  read  66  words 
on  a purely  iight  basis. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month  of 
instruction,  significant  differences  in  the 
reading  and  writing  abilities  of  the  i.t.a. 
population  from  the  control  population 
were  observable.  A range  of  a^evement 
existed  from  the  ability  to  write  connected 
discourse  of  several  paragraphs  of  seven 
to  nine  word  sentences  down  to  the  ability 
to  write  the  words  which  could  be  con- 
structed from  whatever  number  of  sounds 
were  mastered  by  a given  child. 

In  examining  achievements  of  the  con- 
trol and  experimental  populations  at  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  month  of  reading 
instruction,  it  was  noted  that  no  standard- 
ized test  could  serve  adequately.  It  was 
further  recognized  that  any  transliterated 
informal  test  would  be  an  adequate  meas- 
ure only  if  the  instructional  level  achieved 
by  a child  on  such  a test  did  in  fact  agree 
with  the  difficulty  level  of  the  material 
he  could  read  instructionally  though  the 
print  medium  be  different. 

The  Botel  Word  Recognition  Inventory 
was  chosen  as  the  test  which  seemed  suit- 
able for  this  purpose  and  was  transliter- 
ated for  use  with  the  i.t.a.  populations. 
As  noted  by  Botel,  an  achievement  of  70 
to  80  per  cent  word  recognition  at  any 
level  indicated  the  child’s  instrurtional 
level. 

'The  results  below  were  achieved  by 
sub-samples  which  represent  a middle  to 
upper  class  socio-economic  segment  of  the 
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population.  The  .sub-samples  were  statis- 
tically equivalent  in  chronological  age 
and  IQ  to  the  major  populations. 


TABLE  II 

Word  Recognition  Levels  in  Sub-Sample 
Populations  (Middle  to  Upper 

Socio-Economic  Levels) 


Botel 

Traditional 

Inventory 

ITA 

Alphabet 

Instruaional 

Population 

Population 

Level 

N-78 

N-58 

4 

7 (9%> 

0 

32 

21 

0 

31 

17  (57.7%) 

2 (3.6%) 

22 

5 

1 

8 

2 

9 

10 

4 

20 

PP  an  J below 

7 (9%) 

21  (36.2% 

The  picture  of  two  sub-sa  nple  popula- 
tions which  are  heterogeneous  in  intelli- 
gence (IQ  78  to  140)  indicates  first  that 
it  is  entirely  feasible  to  develop  a high 
degree  of  reading  skill  (beginning  third 
reader  instmcfional  level)  by  the  end  of 
the  fifth  month  of  first  grade  with  a small 
segment  of  the  population  using  the  tra- 
ditional alphabet  and  a language  arts 
oriented  basal  program  c:  ins:mction. 
However,  the  results  indicate  that  seme 
i.t.a.  taught  children  adiieve  at  a higher 
point  in  the  equivalent  time  (fourth  read- 
er instmctiunal  level)  and  that  a signifi- 
cantly greater  number  of  children  achieve 
third  reader  (or  above)  instmctional 
levels.  Almost  58  per  cent  (57.7  per  cent) 
of  the  i.t.a.  population  achieved  an  in- 
stmctional level  of  3^  or  higher  on  the 
transliterated  Botel  Word  Recognition  In- 
ventory as  compared  with  3.6  per  cent 
of  the  traditional  alphab;.t  populations 
who  achieved  third  reader  instmctional 
s atus  on  the  identical  but  T.O.  form  of 
the  inventory.  The  median  achievement  of 
tht  i.t.a.  population  was  at  the  3^  level 
wh'reas  the  median  achievement  of  the 
cortrol  group  was  at  the  primer  level. 

An  examination  of  the  lowest  portion 
of  thi.«^  population,  those  achieving  word 
recognition  scores  which  classifies  them 
as  having  aa  instmctional  level  of  Pre- 
Primer  or  below,  indicated  that  only  9 
per  cent  cf  the  experimental  population 
was  found  at  this  level  as  compared  with 


36.2  per  cent  of  the  control  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  month, 
children  in  the  top  groups  were  using 
i.t.a.  materials  which  have  readabilities 
extending  from  2.6  to  3.2  and  were  deal- 
ing with  such  word  recognition  skills  as 
contractions,  possessives,  and  compara- 
tives. 

Transition  was  begun  by  a large  seg- 
ment of  the  population  in  the  third  and 
fourth  month  of  instmetion.  Five  to  eight 
per  cent  of  average  classrooms  (middle 
class  populations)  were  reading  T.O.  ma- 
terials at  that  time  though  instmetion 
was  continuing  in  i.t.a.  materids,  indicat- 
ing that  transition  was  evolving  naturally. 
No  confusion  was  evident  in  children's 
movement  from  one  medium  to  the  other. 

Although  word  recognition  skill  was 
demonstrated  (as  noted  above)  as  signifi- 
cantly better  for  the  i.t.a.  population  the 
test  of  reading  ability  generally  accepted 
is  one  which  reflects  the  child's  ability  to 
deal  effectively  with  a given  reader  not 
only  in  recognizing  words  but  also  in 
understanding  the  content. 

The  levels  of  the  i.t.a.  taught  children 
in  the  eighth  month  cf  scliool  indicates 
that  24  per  cent  of  these  first  grade  chil- 
dren are  instmctionally  placed  in  third 
reader  materials,  51  per  cent  are  reading 
second  reader  materials,  15  per  cent  are 
reading  first  reader  materials  and  11  per 
cent  are  reading  at  or  below  a primer 
le/el.  In  contrast  only  6 per  cent  of  the 
diildren  taught  using  the  traditional  al- 
phabet (T.O.)  are  found  in  second  read- 
er materials.  Severity  four  per  cent  of 
this  group  .are  found  in  first  reader 
material  and  a larger  percentage  (20  per 
cent)  are  found  in  primer  or  below  ma- 
terials than  is  seen  in  the  experimental 
group.  (Tables  III,  IV,  and  V are  based 
on  returns  on  95.3  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation.) 

Since  over  one-third  of  the  experimen- 
tal population  is  made  up  of  the  group  of 
children  usually  described  as  "culturally 
deprived,”  a comparison  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  two  groups  shows  a some- 
what distorted  picture.  This  large  portion 
of  the  experimental  population  incluies 
most  of  the  children  of  Puerto  Rxan  and 
Negro  ancestry  in  the  Bethlehem  first 
grade  population  as  well  as  most  of  Uie 
children  of  low  socio-economic  status  and 
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TABLE  III 

Teacher-Determined  Instructional 
Levels  of  the  Total  Population 


i.t.a 

T.A. 

Reader  Level 

N=451 

N=814 

3rd 

24% 

0% 

2nd 

50.7% 

6.1% 

1st 

14% 

74.4% 

Primer  or  below 

11.3% 

19.5% 

as  such  (because  of  verbal  or  language 
deficiencies)  negatively  weights  the  ex- 
perimental population. 

Examining  achievements  of  children 
with  a similarly  good  socio-economic 
status,  a greater  disparity  in  achievement 
in  favor  of  the  i.t.a.  population  is  seen. 


TABLE  IV 

Instructional  Levels  of  the  ? 
Experimental  and  Control  Populations 
from  Good  Soao-EcoNOMic  Levels 

i.ta.  T.A. 

Reader  Level  N=270  N=6l2 

3rd  108  40%  0% 

2nd  144  53.3%  30  8.2% 

1st  15  5.6%  496  81% 

Primer  or  below  3 1.1%  66  10.8% 

Over  ninety-three  per  cent  of  the  i.t.a. 
population  are  reading  second  reader  or 
above  material  (with  40  per  cent  at  third 
reader)  as  compared  with  only  8.2  jper 
cent  of  the  T.O.  group  who  are  foimd  at 
the  second  reader  level.  A significantly 
smaller  group  of  the  i.ta.  children  are  at 
the  primer  or  below  point,  seemingly  in- 
dicating a virtual  elimination  of  the  non- 
reader in,  the  i.t.a.  population  while  the 
frequently  expected  amoimt  is  found  ex- 
isting in  the  T.O.  population. 

Aft  examination  of  the  low  socio-  eco- 
nomic groups  previously  identified  as  con- 
taining children  with  bilingual  and  other 


language  difficulties  subsumed  under  the 
category  "culturally  deprived”  shows 
marked  achievement  differences  in  favor 
of  the  i.t.a.-trained  population. 


TABLE  V 

Instructional  levels  of  Low 

S(X:iO-ECONOMIC  POPULATiONS 
i.t.a.  T.A. 

Reader  Level  N=181  N=202 

2nd  83  47%  0% 

1st  48  26.5%  110  54.5% 

Primer  or  below  43  26.5%  92  46.5% 

Though  reading  levels  and  the  degree 
of  achievement  found  in  the  two  popula- 
tions favor  the  i.t.a.  groups,  differences  in 
achievement  in  writing  (as  shown  in  crea- 
tive compositions)  is  as  Liarked.  Further- 
more, informal  spelling  achievement  tests 
indicate  that  the  i.t.a.  trained  group  is 
experiencing  high  success  (86  per  cent 
accuracy)  on  words  regularly  spelled  in 
either  i.t.a.  or  traditional  orthography. 

■ Transition,  begun  by  children  in  the 
top  groups  of  eadi  class  in  November  and 
December,  was  started  iri  April  (19o-<) 
t>y  the  top  groups  as  a formd  procedure. 
This  is  based  on  a recognition  of  the  most 
frequent  traditional  spelling  patterns  for 
sounds.  As  such  it  is  seen  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a formal  spelling  program.  Teach- 
er reports  indicate  that  65  per  cent  of  the 
good  socio-economic  population  are  now 
(and  ha\  = been  for  some  time)  reading 
traditional  alphabet  library  materials  of 
varying  levels  of  difficulty,  that  this  per- 
centage of  the  population  should  complete 
the  formal  transition  phase  in  a we^  or 
two  and  be  reading  only  traditional  alpha- 
bet materials  by  May  15  th.  Such  reading 
will,  apparently,  1^  in  third  reader 
materials. 
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6.' An  Experimental 
Evciuafion  of  the 
Carden  Method 

i 

John  A.  McCollum 

As  the  result  of  an  article  in  the  Septem- 
ber 9, 1961  issue  of  the  Saturday  ’Evening 
, East  entitled,  “These  Children  Love  to 
j Read,”  the  Mae  Carden  system  of  reading 
j instruction  has  received  a great  deal  of 
j national  attention. 

However,  the  Carden  program  was 
\brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Berkeley 
^ools  during  the  summer  of  I960  when 
Miss  Carden  conducted  a series  of  lectures 
sponsored  by  a local  organization  known 
1 as  “Parents  for  Better  Education.”  At  that 
I time  Miss  Carden  was  quoted  as  saying. 

"...  a bright  child  can  be  taught  a 
I thorough  working  knowledge  of  phonics 
and  can  be  reading  independently  in  any 
material  that  interests  him  after  four 
months  of  hour  daily  lessons.  The  slower 
child  is  usually  on  his  own  at  the  end  of 
the  first  grade.”  Also,  it  was  stated  that 
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schools  using  the  system  report,  “(1) 
never  any  nonreaders,  (2)  no  retarded 
readers,  (3)  children  with  I.Q.’s  as  low 
as  75  are  regularly  taught  to  read.” 

The  content  of  Miss  Carden’s  lectures 
resulted  in  much  concern  in  relation  tq^jhe 
“un^ually"  heavy  emphaMsilh~tffigni^ 
th^eemi.ng_neglect  of  other^ word-attack 
skills;  the  distortion  of  letter  sounds; Jhgi 
unusual  method  ofphronetic  notation;  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  comprehension  and 
critical  reading  skills^ 

However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Miss 
Cardem  will  not  allow  her  materials  to  be 
purchased  and/or  utilized  imtil  one  has 
attended  her  series  of  lectures,  and  in  view 
of  the  great  interest  expressed  by  a large 
number  of  parents,  it  was  decided  to  obtain 
the  materials  and  structure  a program  to  j 
evaluate  the  Carden  system.  , 

During  the  school  year  1960-61  thiT 
evaluation  took  the  form  of  three  teachers 
utilizing  the  total  Carden  program.  A 
comparison  of  the  reading  results  of  their 
classes  was  made  with  three  classes  utiliz- 
ing the  Scott,  Fofesnan  Series.  The  experi- 
mental and  control  classes  were  matched' 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  age, 
sex,  racial  origin,  intelligence,  socio-eco- 
nomic backgroimd,  achievement  level  of 
children;  and  the  backgroimd  and  ability 
of  the  teachers. 

In  addition,  six  school  districts  which 
were  reported  to  have  utilized  the  Carden 
system  successfully  for  a number  of  years- 
were  surveyed  for  pupil  achievement.  Five- 
districts  responded  as  follows: 

School  District  No.  1 
"Our  pupils  achieve  well  above  mar- 
ginal norms.” 

School  District  No.  2 
"Excellent — No  nonreaders  at  the- 
end  of  grade  one;  scores  in  standard 
tests  unnqially  high.” 

School  District  No.  3 
"Excellent — almost  phenomenal  by 
standard  test  results.” 

School  District  No.  4 
"While  our  reading  scores  compare - 
favorably  with  national  norms,  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  say  txiat  all 
children  are  reading  up  to  grade  level. 
The  great  majority  of  our  children 
read  well  above  grade  level,  but  we- 
have  the  occasional  child  who  reads- 
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below  grade  level  as  I think  is  true 
in  any  school  system.  It  is  not  ?.  legi- 
timate claim  for  the  Carden  material, 
or  any  other  material,  that  every  child 


will  be  reading  up  to  grade  level.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
above  districts  submitted  achievement  test 
results. 


Table  Number  1 

School  District  No.  5 


18  Years  on  Carden  Program 

READING  TEST  RESULTS 

Tests:  Reilly  Primary — Grade  1 

Stanford  Primary  "M” — Grade  2 
Iowa  Basic  Skills — Grades  3-8 


Grade 

Number 

Tested 

Median 

Grade 

Range 

Below 

Grade 

% Below 
Oriidc 

More  Than 
1 Yr.  Below 

1 

60 

2.8  . 

1. 4-3.0 

3 

5%. 

’ 2 

59 

4.5 

2.8-6.4 

0 

0 

.3  _ 

.69 

5.3 

2.0-7.3 

3 

.4 

2 

4 

..  .49 

5.5 

3.8-8.6 

. 6 

12 

. 1 

5 

65 

. 6.7 

3.8-9.7 

21 

32  • 

. ' 8 

.6  . 

72 

8.3 

5.3-10.8 

, 18 

25 

5 

'7. 

.68.  . 

8.3 

5.5-11.4 

22 

• » • • • 
32 

10 

.8 

66 

9.3  . 

6.2-12.7 

23 

34 

7 

Totals 

508 

. - 

96 

18 

33 

. In  reference  to.  TaTjle  Number  1,  the 
number. of  ^ildren. reading  helow  grade 
level  should  be  noted.  Research  would 
indicate  that  pupils  receiving  an  unusually 
h^vy'^emphi^is  on  phonics  in’ the  initial 
reading  process, ‘might  '.ive- difficulty  with 
the ^ sophisticated  ’reading  skills  of  the 
upper-grade  level. 

Notice  in  Table  1 that  an  increasing 
number  have  difficulty  at  the  intermediate 


and  upper-grade  level,  with  34  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  reading  below  grade  norm  at 
the  8th  grade  level. 

The  Allowing  three  tables  illustrate  a 
comparison  between  the  Berkeley'  control 
and  experimental  groups.  Although  a 
statistical  comparison  cannot  !be  made 
between  the  New  .Jersey  and  Berkeley  test 
results,  the  New  Jersey  scored  are  .also, 
illustrated.  ' ' 


• 

. . Table  Number  2 
COMPARISON  OF  FIRST  GRADES 

(High  Socio-Economic  Level) 

Test 

Berkeley  Berkeley’  New  Jersey  Dist.  No.  5 

' Scott,  Foresman  Garden  Carden 

Calif.  Reading  Calif..  Reading  Reilly 

.^^|®y®ment  Achievement  Primary 

J.Q.,  Range 

Grade  Norm 
Achievement  Range 
Median  Score  • 
Number  Scoring 
Below  Grade  Leyel 

87-127  92-133 

1.8  1.8 

1. 8-4.2  1. 8-4.5 

3.3  3.4 

O ' 0 

Above  Average 
Community 
1.8 

1.4-3.0 

2.8 

3 

3¥S. 
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A comparison  of  the  above  Berkeley  classes  indicates  no  significant  differences. 


Table  Number  3 

COMPARISON  OF  FIRST  GRADES 

(Average  Socio-Economic  Level) 


Test 

Berkeley 
Scott,  Foresman 
Calif.  Reading 
Adiievement 

Berkeley 

Carden 

Calif.  Reading 
Achievement 

New  Jersey  Dist.  No.  5 
Carden 
Reilly 
Primary 

I.Q.  Range 

68-142 

68-133 

Above  Average 
Community 

Grade  Norm 

1.8 

1.8 

1*8 

Adhievement  Range 

1. 2-4.4 

0.7-3.6 

1.4-3.0 

Median  Score 

3.7 

2.8 

2*0 

Number  Scoring 
Below  Grade  Level 

3 

10 

3 

A statistical  analysis  and  comparison  of 
the  above  Berkeley  classes  indicates  a 
definite  and  significant  difference  in  favor 
of  the  control  (Scott,  Foresman)  class. 
However,  variables  which  were  not  ap- 
parent at  the  time  of  selecting  the  control 


class  invalidates  the  results  of  this 
comparison. 

Unpredicted  variables  proved  to  be  a 
significantly  higher  intelhgence  level  of 
the  control  group,  and  the  unavoidable 
absence  for  five  weeks  of  the  teadier  for 
the  experimental  group. 


Table  Number  4 

COMPARISON  OF  THIRD  GRADES 

(Above  Average  Socio-Economic  Level) 

Berkeley  Berkeley  New  Jersey  Disc.  No.  5 

Scott,  Foresman  Girden  Carden 

Gates  Reading  Gates  Reading  Iowa  Basic 

Survey  Survey  Skills 


I.Q.  Range  88-147 

Grade  Norm  3.8 

Achievement  Range  3.4-8.6 

Median  Score  . 5.4 

Number  Scoring  . 

Below  Grade  Level  2 


I A statistical  analysis  and  comparison 
' between  the  above  Berkeley  control  and 
- experimental  classes  indicates  that  there  is 
no  significant  difference  between  these 
two  groups. 

In  the  March,  1961  issue  of  the  Read- 
ing Teacher,  Professor  Arthur  Gates  pub- 
lished an  article  analyzing  the  achievement 


87-150 

Above  Average 
Community 

3.8 

3.8 

3.1-7.7 

2.0-7.3 

5.1 

5.3 

5 

3 

test  results  of  a school  system  In  New 
York  which  had  utilized  the  Carden 
system  for  a number  of  years. 

When  one  examines  the  reafding 
achievement  of  the  children  in  this  school, 
as  illustrated  by  Table  Number  5,  the  re- 
sults appear  to  be  quite  favorable.  In  all 
three  grades  pupils  are  about  a full  year 
ahead  of  their  grade. 
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Table  Number  5 


N 

Average 
Number  Years 
Carden 

Actual 

Grade  Position 

Average 
Reading  Grade 

Difference 

Grade  3 

91 

2.85 

3.9 

4.86 

4-0.96 

Grade  4 

BO 

3.33 

4.9 

5.97 

4-1.07 

Grade  5 

72 

3.42 

5.9 

6.88 

4-0.98 

Table  Number  6 


N 

Mental 

Grade 

Reading 

Grade 

Difference 

AQ 

Grade  3 

91 

5.30 

4.86 

—0.44 

.92 

Grade  4 

80 

6.10 

5.97 

—0.13 

.97 

Grade  5 

72 

7.00 

6.88 

—0.12 

.98 

the  Carden  program.  A carefd  survey  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation revealed  that  only  14  districts  in 
that  state  are  currently  using  the  materials, 
with  seven  more  having  previously  used 
the  program  and  subsequently  discon- 
tinuing its  use. 

Sources  from  New  York  uncovered  only 
four  school  districts  in  that  state  currently 
using  the  program. 

Questionnaires  requesting  achievement 
and  intelligence  test  results  were  sent  to 
all  25  districts.  Responses  were  received 
from  eleven. 

School  District  No.  6 

"We  find  the  Carden  method  to  be  a 
very  successful  method  of  develop- 
ing word  recognition  skills.” 


Table  Number  7 

School  District  No.  6 


Grade  Level 

Median  I.Q. 
(C.M.M.) 

Median  Reading 
Achievement 
(Iowa  Basic  Skills) 

Difference 
M.G.  Minus  R.G. 
(Estimate) 

3 

106 

2.9 

—.49 

4 

112 

4.4 

—.30 

5 

112 

5.4 

—.30 

6 

108 

6.3 

—.40 

7 

101 

7.2 

—.07 

8 

98 

8.2 

4-.17 

However,  when  these  scores  are  com- 
pared to  the  mental  grade,  it  is  obvious 
that  these  children  do  sligjhtiiy  less  well 
than  do  children  of  the  same  age  and  intel- 
ligence generally  in  America. 

During  the  current  school  year  our 
evaluation  has  taken  the  following  form. 
Twelve  experienced  and  capable  teachers 
have  subjectively  analyzed  the  materials; 
a linguistic  analysis  is  being  made  by  John 
Carroll  of  Harvard  University  (which  we 
have  not  as  yet  received);  and  a survey 
has  been  made  of  other  school  systems  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  which  have 
used,  or  are  still  using,  the  Carden 
program. 

lie  Saturday  Evening  Post  article  indi- 
cated that  over  90  public  school  districts 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  are  using 
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It  should  be  noted  that  in  grades  3-6, 
pupils  are  reading  considerably  below  the 
national  average. 


School  District  No.  7 
"If  Carden  is  faithfully  followed,  the 
entire  Language  Arts  program  is 
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effective.  We  do  have  difficulty  in 
training  new  teachers  in  the  system, 
but  the  greatest  handicap  is  the  in- 
creased enrollment,  bringing  new 
pupils  of  grades  2-6  up  to  date  in  a 
three  to  five  week  program.  We  have 
...  a full-time  reading  teacher  doing 
remedial  as  well  as  Carden  introduc- 
tion. . . .In  September  to  November, 
the  new  pupils  receive  three  lessons 
a week  in  addition  to  their  regular 
class  reading  introduction.” 

School  District  No.  8 

"Although  our  children  are  doing 
well,  I would  not  advise  a school 
system  to  adopt  ’•»e  Carden  method. 
There  are  too  many  problems  con- 
nected with  it.  It  often  becomes  a 
parent  problem  if  the  system  wishes 
to  change,  teachers  become  so  de- 
pendent upon  it  they  are  afraid  of 
any  other  series,  spelling  can  be 
ruined  for  poor  spellers,  and  the 
materials  are  poorly  published.  Its 
appeal  lies  in  the  quickness  that  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade  begin  to  read. 
However,  by  the  time  the  diild 
reaches  upper  grades  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  reads  any  better  than 
those  trained  by  other  methods.” 
School  District  No.  9 
The  program  is  used  in  one  first  and 
one  second  grade  class  on  an  experi- 
mental basis. 

"Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests 
and  Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests 
were  given  in  both  first  and  second 
grades.  The  Carden  classes  appear  to 
do  better  in  word  recognition  man  do 
those  taught  by  ou*er  basic  series,  but 
in  comprehension  and  average  or  total 
reading  the  classes  taught  by  other 
methods’  appear  superior.  In  saying 
this  we  have  taken  into  account  the 
difference  in  ability  indicated  by 
group  tests  of  mental  ability.” 
School  District  No.  10 

Discontinued  because:  "Our  Septem- 
ber tests  showed  a need  for  compre- 
hension work  in  all  grades,  so  pupils 
are  currently  working  in  the  new 
Ginn  Readers  at  levels  which  may  be 
somewhat  lower  for  this  time  of  year 
in  school  systems  where  a Ba-sic 
reader  may  have  been  used  before. 
"My  predecessor, says. 
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We  have  no  non-readers  in  grade 
one.’  Here  we  must  define  the  term 
non-reader,  because  we  do  have  many 
poor  readers  in  our  upper  grades. 
Despite  the  use  of  three  remedial 
reading  teachers  last  year,  we  have  a 
large  number  of  second  grade  pupils 
who  have  yet  to  complete  their  primer 
readers.  These  pupils  are  not  non- 
readers, but  they  are  making  what  I 
call  slow  progress.” 

School  District  No.  11 
Discontinued  because:  "The  entire 
program  presents  a system  of  phonics. 
We  felt  that  since  children  learn  to 
read  by  many  methods  that  a program 
offering  a diversified  approach  (in- 
cluding phonics)  would  better  suit 
our  needs.” 

School  District  No.  12 
Discontinued  because:  "Too  narrow 
in  approach  to  the  developmental 
needs  in  reading.  Reading  content 
boring  and  unrelated  to  the  lives  of 
our  children.  Average  and  slow  pupils 
were  inclined  to  become  word 
sounders’  on  vocabulary  that  should 
have  been  automatic.  Mentally  able 
children  were  slowed  in  reading. 
Testing  programs  in  reading  showed 
no  over-all  gain  in  comprehension 
achievement  while  reading  rate 
dropped  noticeably.  After  seven  years 
of  Qrden,  the  percentage  of  children 
needing  special  reading  help  was 

freater  than  before  Carden  was 
egun.  New  children  coming  into 
the  system  who  had  had  other  read- 
ing methods,  including  phonics, 
found  it  difficult  to  change  to 
Carden.” 

School  District  No.  13 
Responded  to  questionnaire  by  indi- 
cating that  their  policy  was  such  that 
they  could  not  discuss  or  submit  for 
examination  their  test  results. 

School  District  No.  14 

"We  used  the  system  for  a few  years 
but  it  has  been  discontinued.  Teach- 
ers were  not  too  enthused  to  continue. 
We  didn’t  think  the  program  suited 
our  needs.” 

School  District  No.  15 
This  school  indicated  that  they  have 
not  used  the  Carden  system.  How- 
ever, a number  of  pupils  with  pre- 
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vious  Carden  training  have  been 
enrolled.  “I  don’t  believe  I should 
condemn  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
our  few  experiences.  Perhaps  just  the 
unsuccessful  ones  reached  us.  How- 
ever, we  v/ere  not  happy  with  what 
we  had  seen.  These  youngsters  who 
should  have  been  reading  at  least 
second  grade  level  had  no  sight  vo- 
cabulary and  no  word  attack  skills; 
they  could  not  read.  They  were 
tense  and  generally  disinterested  in 
reading.” 

School  District  No.  16 
Discontinued  because:  “Children’s 
scores  on  standardi2ed  achievement 
tests  in  the  areas  of  reading  compre- 
hension and  vocabulary  were  very 
low;  this  was  true  even  of  children 
with  better  than  average  intelligence. 

Analysis  showed  that  children  could 
‘sound  out’  and  say  words,  but  they 
lacked  comprehension  of  the  mean- 
ings of  those  words.  Further  analysis 
indicated  that  the  rate  of  reading 
was  extremely  slow;  children  were 
still  concentrating  on  words  rather 
than  on  phrases  and  sentences  as 
meaning  units.  'The  Carden  method 
had  given  the  youngster  an  early  ad- 
vantage in  word  enunciation  only. 

Children  lacked  or  were  poor  in: 

Comprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  material 

Skills  of  interpretation,  analysis  and 
inference 

A variety  of  reading  techniques  for 
different  types  of  material 
Dictionary  skills  ('This  is  an  area  of 
great  confusion  due  to  the  Carcfen 
notation,  which  is  unique.) 

Interest  or  enthusiasm  for  wide,  inde- 
pendent reading.” 

Of  the  12  teachers  currently  evaluating 
the  Carden  program,  one  teacher  feels  that 
the  program  has  real  merit;  two  feel  that 
aspects  of  the  program  are  worthwhile; 
and  the  oAer  nine  are  convinced  that  the 
program  if  followed  per  se  would  be 
harmful  to  children. 


Available  evidence  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ports the  belief  that  the  majority  of  chil- 
dren can  achieve  at  a higher  level  by  the 
proper  use  of  a basal  system  of  reading 
instruction. 


Conclusion 

Dishonest  and  distorted  claims  have 
been  made  to  support  the  value  of  the 
Carden,  system  of  reading  instruction. 
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time  whcfl  the  ^ject  appears  in  the  cur- 
riculum. After  the  report  is  ^ven,  ques- 
tions arc  asked  by  the  pujpils;  then  teams 
of  pupils  are  given  questions,  usually  of 
the  el^rative  thinking  type,  which  re- 
quire them  to  make  r^tion^ips  of  the 
report  to  previous  knowledge. 

^What  are  the  psychological  factors 
involved  in  pupil  team  learning?  One 
should  always  wary  of  psychological 
rationalizing,  since  either  side  of  any 
question  may  be  supported  by  psycho- 
lorical  principles.  However,  here  are  some 
or  the  psychological  potentials  for  team 
learning.  With  partners  there  is  tiie  stim- 
ulus or  group  activi^;  mutual  support 
provide  security;  a team  is  much  more 
likeljr  to  reveal  a difficulty  in  imderstand- 
mg.  In  he  more  complex  skills,  such  as 
problem-solving  in  arithmetic  or  word 
ani^^  practice,  tliere  is  an  exchange  of 
systems,  techniques,  and  information, 
'^cte  ehhorative  tiiinking  is  involved, 
the  contributions  of  one  member  sjpark 
additional  ideas  from  others.  Cntical 
thinking  is  involved  in  the  evaluation  of 
answers;  wrong  or  weak  answers  are 
rejectee^  by  the  group.  There  is  usually  a 
greater  number  of  pi^il  refuses  per 
minute;  in  team  leammg,  it  is  always 
one’s  turn.  It  is  possible,  also,  to  adjust 
learning  ^ks  much  more  closely  to  pupil 
n«^,  providing  many  levels  and  types 
0^  practice  at  the  same  time. 

The  place  of  the  teacher  is  still  para- 
mount in  team  |eaming.  The  teacher  sets 
tiie  tasks;  she  reacts  to  every  team  product, 
altiiough  she  dc  A.  not  mark  tiie  ^oup 
product,  but  only  tiie  interspersed  indi- 
viduri  tasks  which  test  growth  in  abilities. 
She  (iisciplines  when  tiie  noise  of  a group 
indiates  non-working  noise,  usuauy  by 
having  the  team  members  work  alone  for 
a period,  ^e  is  still  the  ’’authority  figure” 
but  much  less  so,  since  much  or  the 
recitation  is  to  one’s  peers.  Since  superior 
learners  requite  little  teadier  attention 
in  team-progress  subjects,  the  teacher  has 
much  mote  time  for  imedial  work  with 
slow  learners.  Superior  learners  are 
guided  in  library  research  tasks  which 
reiuh  fu  beyond  tiie  textixxik.  The 
teadier  deddes  the  balancing  of  dass- 
room  activities:  vdien  there  will  be  whole- 
daM  presentations,  ishen  whole-class 
dis^ions  will  profitable,  when 
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multi-sensoiy  aids  will  be  used,  when 
enriihment  activities  are  necessary,  when 
individual  tasks  are  to  be  set,  when  tests 
are  to  be  given.  She  generally  deddes  the 
membership  of  teams,  although  the  more 
"demoaatic”  minded  teachers  may  allow 
more  pupil  choice. 

The  usual  fears  of  team  learning  ex- 
pressed by  tcacheis  before  they  try  it  are 
the  following:  the  amcAint  of  classroom 
noise,  the  possible  loss  of  discipline, 
poorer  pupils  loafing  and  leaning  on  the 
more  cap^le,  tiie  possibility  of  cheating 
when  answers  are  readily  available.  There 
are  sensible  ways  around  these  presumed 
difficulties.  Few  of  them  arise  if  the  as- 
signments are  important  and  the  classroom 
dimate  is  good.  The  teacher  can  readily 
control  the  noise  level  by  insisting  on 
lower  voices;  she  can  readily  detect  non- 
working voices. 

Team  learning  is  probably  as  old  as  tiie 
human  race.  One  can  readily  imagine  a 
cave  man  asking  a neighbor  for  advice  on 
skinning  a buifrio  or  for  getting  a badger 
out  of  a hole.  Certainly  the  male  graduate 
student  in  professional  schools  has  used 
team  learning  since  the  earliest  days  on  the 
university;  the  bull  session  is  hi^y  re- 
garded as  an  effective  learning  activity.  If 
it  had  not  been  invented  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  discovered  by  telephone 
teams  of  junior  high  school  girls  doing 
homework.  Individual  teachers  have  used 
pupil  teams  for  many  years,  especially  in 
rural  schools  where  tiie  multiple  gradei 
prevent  individual  attaition  to  pupils. 
One  wonders,  however,  why  it  has  not 
become  an  established  tedinique  in  all 
classrooms,  since  it  seems  to  fit  the  nature 
of  the  child  so  well.  Certainly,  it  h?s  much 
to  offer  that  is  not  present  in  lonely,  in- 
secure individual  study. 

b.  Papft-Team  Learning  In  fteadlif  In  the 

Intemedteto  Grades 

Walter  J.  McHugh 

The  quest  for  high  quality  in  reading 
instmetion  is  receiving  increa^  emphasis 
from  two  directions:  first,  from  teachers 
desiring  to  improve  the  learning  oppor- 
tunities and  services  for  children  in  his 
classroom;  second,  from  a public  highly 
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committed  to  excellence  in  the  education 
of  America's  youth.  In  the  last  few  ywrs 
many  approaches  for  improving  reading 
instruction  have  evolved.  Pupil  team 
learning  is  one  of  these  newer  practic^ 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  childrens’  laming  experi- 
ences and  needs.  It  is  easily  adaptable  to 
most  grouping  patterns — dual  progr^s, 
track,  core,  Joplin,  and  team  teaching 
plans.  Pupil  team  learning  is  concerned 
with  the  learning  qpportunida  the  t(^ch- 
er  makes  in  teaching  to  individual  differ- 
ences ivithin  his  particular  classroom, 
regardless  of  the  type  of  grouping  fol- 
lowed in  a school  organization. 

In  reading,  $s  in  oilier  school  si^jects, 
when  the  learning  needs  of  pupils  are 
well  served,  a superior  teadier  is  respon- 
sible. Pupil  team  learning  attempts  to 
establish  a learning  environment  which 
provides  maximum  opportunities  to  serve 
the  following  learning  needs  of  pupils: 

1.  Adjusting  the  reading  instruction 
to  varying  levels  of  ability 

2.  Adapting  reading  instraction  for 
differing  rates  of  progress  with 
accompanying  mastery 

3.  Giving  specific  and  special  help  at 
points  of  weakness 

4.  Enhancing  pupil  self-discipline, 
initiative,  and  self-direction 

5.  Enriching  reading  experience, 
making  them  meaningful,  signin- 
cant  and  useful. 

A.  variety  of  patterns  in  team  learning 
allows  the  maximum  utiEzation  of  pupil 
time.  The  group  size  is  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  learning  task.  'These  teams 
are  temporal)'  and  ffexible.  Teachers  must 
circulate  among  groups  and  supervise  the 
learning,  checking  the  progress  of  each 
group.  Children  who  do  nc^  work  well 
with  their  group  may  be  disciplined  by 
being  made  to  work  alone.  'Ihe  following  • 
learning  tasks  present  different  types  of 
pupil  team  organization. 

Team  Progress  Teclmlqiies  In  Skills 
Insirueilon 

Word  Skills.  Intensive  practice  in  word 
recognition,  word  meaning,  yocabul^ 
development,  and  word  analysis  practice 
produces  greater  learning  thp  occasional, 
incidental  practice  given  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  A series  of  lessons 


devoted  to  practicing  one  skill,  i.e.,  a 
"package"  of  lessons,  taken  either  from 
workbooks,  manuals,  supplementary,  or 
teacher-made  materi^  will  serve  to  ac- 
complish this  task.  Children  are  paired 
in  teams  of  equal  ability  in  skills  learning. 
Answer  sheets  are  made  readily  av^lablc.  ^ 
Each  child  keeps  a record  of  his  own 
progress.  Two  children  work  each^  lesson 
together,  taking  turns  to  answer,  with  one 
checking  the  other,  correcting  errors  when 
they  are  made.  \^en  the  lesson  is  com- 
pleted, they  check  their  answers  witli  an  . 
answer  key.  When  a lesson  is  successfully 
completed  and  errors  corrected,  &e  team 
moves  to  the  next  lesson  in  the  series.  Each 
team  progresses  at  its  own  rate  through 
a series  of  self-directing  and  self-correct- 
ing lessons.  'There  is  no  waiting  for  otibier 
teams  to  finish,  nor  for  the  teadier  to  cor- 
rect their  work.  Re-grouping  is  sometimes 
necessary  when  children  are  progressinjg  at 
different  rates,  or  in  case  or  absenteeism.  ■ 
Pupil  Teams  for  Oral  Readingt  Two  ot 
three  pupil  oral  reading  teams  r6pltw:e 
much  of  the  "sit  and  wait  your  turn"  6f 
classroom  learning,  and  allow  for  in- 
creased pupil  partidpation.  Qiildr^  are 
grouped  in  teams  of  two  or  three,  and 
read  to  each  other,  thus  increasing  many 
times  the  amount  of  oral  reading  practice 
following  silent  reading.  For  tois  activity, 
children  are  grouped  according  to  like 
ability.  Pupil  A reads  a paragraph  (or 
page)  to  pupil  B and  C.  *l1ien  B reads-to 
A and  C,  etc.  After  each  person  reads 
orally,  the  other  team  mates  may  ask  a 
question  about  what  was  read,  thus  mun- 
taining  good  comprehension,  or  mention 
one  improvement  he  is  making  in  his  ora! 
reading.  Another  type  of  follow-up  activ- 
ity is  to  have  the  reader,  after  reading  a 
paragraph,  tell  everyAing  he  can  remem- 
TCr  about  the  material  he  has  just  read. 
Those  children  in  the  listening  rol«  then 
tell  the  reader  the  things  he  did  not  men- 
tion about  his  readbg.  In  this  way,  the 
team  members  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
reading  have  important  listening  roles. 

The  above  mentioned  technique  may 
be  used  in  different  ways.  Sometimes, 
teachers  like  to  have  children  read  to  each 
other  purely  for  enjoyment,  not  empha- 
sizing comprehension  or  recall.  Oral  read- 
ing teams  work  well  in  social  stu^<», 
science,  the  reading  of  poetry,  plays. 
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limericks,  written  rejports,  sharing  aeative 
writing,  and  sharing  new  knowledge 
gained  from  outside  reading. 

Team  Recall  Practice.  In  improving 
comprehension  of  material  read,  in  any 
reading  task  during  the  school  day,  teach- 
ers may  write  six  to  eight  questions  on  the 
board  for  the  children  .to  read  to  find  the 
answer.  After  silent  reading,  children 
work  in  teams  of  two  or  three.  One  team 
member  reads  the  first  question^  then  the 
team  members  discuss  the  answer,  with 
one  team  member  serving  as  a seaetary  to 
record  the  answers.  Each  team  member 
takes  turns  at  reading  the  questions,  all 
discuss  die  answer.  Disagreements  in  com- 
prdiension  of  material  read  are  easily  re- 
solved by  having  the  team  members  re- 
dbeck  wh^  have  read.  Invariably,  when 
material  read  is  discussed  and  diought 
about  immediately,  comprehension  will 
be  more  lasting.  When  all  teams  have 
completed  the  task,  one  team  secretary 
reads  his  answers,  with  die  teadier  super- 
vising die  correction.  The  other  team 
secretaries  check  off  the  correctness  of 
their  responses.  Thus,  the  children  know 
immediately  whether  or  not  they  are  cor- 
re^  Correction  takes  place  when  the 
child's  interest  is  at  its  peak.  Star-gaaing 
and  day-dreaming  are  minimized  when 
pupils  must  stay  awake  and  active  in 
learning  roles.  Pupils  have  added  respon- 
sibility, not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the 
team  as  well. 

Paired  Workbook  Practice.  Team  effort 
on  worichook-type  assignments  produce 
greater  enthusiasm  and  interest  when  chil- 
dren work  in  pairs.  Two  diildren  can 
share  the  work.  Both  read  the  first  ques- 
tion (or  paragraph),  then  both  discuss 
die  answer,  widi  one  serving  as  the  writer. 
(The  writing  of  answers  may  he  shared 
also.)  .When  workbook  activities  must  be 
done  alone,  teams  of  two  may  share  the 
task  of  correcting.  Pupils  exchange  papers 
and  correct  each  other’s  work,  using  a 
teacher’s  answer  booklet  for  a key.  'Ihis 
relieves  the  teadier  for  more  directed 
teaching  with  low  achieving  youngsters 
who  need  more  teacher  help. 

Tmm  OltCMtlea  Techalqaes 

To  challenge  children  in  reading  activ- 
ities, close  attention  must  be  directed  to 
output  in  reading  as  opposed  to  the  mass 


accumulation  of  intake.  Some  children 
read  a great  deal,  literally  devouring 
material,  yet  doing  little  with  it.  Others 
do  less  reading,  but  capitalize  on  what 
they  have  read  by  doing  something  with 
it.  The  latter  are  much  better  people  for 
having  read.  To  remember  you  must 
think,  and  the  more  often  you  think,  the 
more  you  remember. 

Critical  Thinking  Teams.  Opportunities 
for  critical  thinking  may  be  enhanced 
through  team  learning  techniques  utilizing 
teams  of  two  or  three.  The  teacher  assigns 
a selection  from  supplementary  reading 
material,  for  example,  a selection  describ- 
ing the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World,  or  after  reading  material  from 
seve  sources  on  this  same  topic.  The 
teacher  assigns  the  children  to  groups  of 
three  to  answer  the  following  critical 
thinking  Questions:  Which  of  the  seven 
wonders  ao  you  think  was  seen  by  the 
most  people?  Which  do  you  think  cost 
the  most  money?  Why?  Which  do  you 
think  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
peace  in  the  world?  Why?  Which  do  you 
think  had  the  most  effect  on  future  art 
projects?  Why? 

Children,  after  reading,  discuss  the 
questions.  Pupil  A serves  as  secretary  but 
all  contribute  to  the  discussion.  Pupils  list 
their  answers,  both  points  of  agreement 
and  disagreement.  After  the  teams  have 
completed  the  thinking  questions,  team 
seaetary  reads  his  answers  to  the  other 
teams.  Other  team,  seaetaries  read  their 
lists,  but  only  add  to  ItHe  ah'^ers.alr'eady 
given,  so  that  tiiere  is  a minimum  of 
repetition. 

Another  possibility  for  critical  thinking 
may  follow  the  reading  of  a story.  Com- 
pare the  story  to  a previously  read  story 
using  questions  to  elicit  likenesses  and 
differences  and  to  give  practice  in  making 
aitical  comparisons.  For  example,  after 
reading  two  stories  about  John  Paul  Jones 
and  Benjamin  Franklin,  questions  similar 
to  the  following  may  be  asked  of  pupil 
teams:  In  what  ways  were  these  two  men 
alike?  Different?  How  did  they  both  show 
that  they  were  adventurous?  In  what  way 
were  tiieir  contributions  to  our  country 
alike? 

Elahorative  Thinking  Teams.  Elabora- 
tive  thinking  is  creative  and  associational. 
It  draws  upon  material  read  as  a basis  for 
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thinking  activities,  yet  it  goes  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  material  read.  It  lends 
depth  and  breadth  to  reading.  Teachers 
may  assign  material  to  be  read.  After  tlie 
reading,  in  three-pupil  teams,  pupils  dis- 
cuss and  answer  questions.  A typical  ex- 
ample might  be  me  following  questions 
after  reading  about  Paul  Bunyan.  What 
feats  do  you  think  Paul  Bunyan  would 
attempt  if  he  were  alive  today?  Suppose 
Paul  Bunyan  were  a tiny  midget  instead 
of  a giant.  What  feats  could  he  have  done 
well?  How  could  a present-day  Paul 
Bunyan  help  Asia?  Africa?  South 
America? 

Another  type  of  elaborative  thinking  is 
to  describe  in  detail  the  diaracters  in  a 
story.  Children  cnjcgr  describing  tiie  facial 
expressions  of  a duracter,  the  clothes  he 
mi^t  wear,  the  way  he  might  walk  or 
talk,  or  even  present  a pantomime  of 
another  experience  the  character  might 
have  had,  not  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
the  story.  Anotfier  interesting  way  of 
utilizing  the  thinking  skills  is  to  assign  a 
story  to  be  read,  and  direct  the  diildren 

to  read  "only  as  far  as  page " Stop 

their  reading  just  as  they  come  to  the 
climax  in  the  stoiy,  and  in  teams  of  three, 
ask  children  to  discuss  the  story,  and  then 
individually  write  the  concludiing  actions 
of  the  story  as  they  think  they  could 
happen.  Some  children  might  write  color- 
ful) humorous,  surprising,  of  even  far- 
fetched story  endings.  Afer  this  activity, 
children  may  read  the  story  ending  accord- 
ing to  the  autoor,  then  share  their  original 
and  creative  story  endings. 

Ev«ry«Piiptl  Katpam  TMbalfMS 

The  every-pupil  response  technique  is 
designed  to  remove  much  of  pupil  passive 
participation  from  practia  and  ^11  in 
skills  instruction.  Instead  of  calling  on 
one  pupil  at  a time,  the  evt^-pupil  re- 
sponse technique  allows  all  diildren  with- 
in a group  to  respond  to  every  question 
asked  by  the  teacher  by  various  types  of 
response  cards.  This  technique  allows  for 
the  maximum  economy  of  teadier  and 
pupil  time,  per  child,  per  classroom 
minute  of  instruction. 

In  reviewing  sight  vocabulary,  each 
child  is  given  two.  cards;  One  widi  yes 
written  on  it,  the  otfier  with  ’!l^e 
teacher  may  review  vocabulary  by  holding 


up  a word  (such  as  ice  cream),  and  say- 
ing, "Would  you  wear  this  on  your  head?" 
Every  child  holds  up  the  correct  card, 
after  reading  the  word.  Children  holding  i 
up  the  incorrect  card  caii  be  corrected 
immediately.  Instead  of  jflash  cards,  teach- 
ers may  write  a list  of  words  on  &e  board, 
and  pointing  to  one  of  the  words  (c^e) 
say,  "Would  you  find  this  on  a rar^?“ 

In  the  content  areas,  practice  in  develop- 
ing meaning  on  spedalized  vocabulaiy  or 
the  recall  of  facts  in  social  studies  and 
sdrace  may  be  utilized.  For  example,  the 
teaser  points  to  the  word  levees  smd  says, 
"Do  these  help  save  people’s  lives?” 

This  same  evety-pupil  response  tech- 
nique can  be  used  in  givinjg  teams  of  chil- 
dren packs  of  words  to  practice  in  Word 
recognition.  One  team  member  drills  the 
otiier  on  previously  introduced  words;  In 
practice  on  phonics,  children  may  be 
small  cards  with  different  letters  or  letter 
blends  written  on  tiiem.  The  teachitt  inw 
ask,  ‘What  is  the  first  letter  in  jnonkey?^' 
"Hold  up  tiie  correct  card.”  Every  mild 
then  holds  up  Ae  little  card  witii  the 
answer  on  it.  Any  child  not  having  th6 
correct  answer  may  be  corrected  im- 
mediately by  the  teadher,  before  Ae  wrong 
answer  is  fixed  in  Ac  mind  of  the  chilA 
Team  activities  ate  aids  to  teaching  to 
individual  Affer^ces  and  to  devdopTng 
a balanced  reading  program  for  all  diil- 
dren. They  need  to  be  used  wisely 
Ae  learning  task  will  be  enhanced  ty'Aeir 
use.  The  adventures  and  possibilities  for 
improving  diildren’s  reading  through 
team  learning  are  many.  Childrw  ehjoy 
woricing  together  on  cooperative  en- 
deavors. Discovering  and  utilizing  Ae 
possibilities  for  pupil-team  learning  can 
prove  challenging  to  boA  Ae  teaAcr  and 
Ae  children. 


e.  AM  h h Mm&ry 

Grcrfat 

Helen  A.  Murphy 

* , * ^ - 

Teachers  of  primary  grade  l Aiidr^ 

have  usually  provided  some  group 
ities  in  reading  as  it  is  difficult  to  wpA 
wiA  large  numbers  of  Aildren  at'titis  age 
level,  S^e.  may  have  been  bonsidetM 
"busy  work,"  because  ' of  Ac  , 
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4.  Providing  for  Individual 
Differences  in  Reading 

* Helen  Mei'zler 

*0  EADING  is  fundamentally  an  individual 
skill.  When  instruction  most  nearly 
rtneets  the  individual’s  needs,  personal 
growth  is  emphasized  and  the  material  is 
subordinate  to  the  reader. 

If  the  child  is  stimulated  to  seek  read- 
ing activities  and  benefit  from  them,  he 
will  become  involved  in  establishing  his 
own  learnings. 

If  the  child  is  encouraged  to  "read  in 
depth”  he  will  be  able  to  think  about 
what  the  author  has  said  to  him.  He  will 
be  able  to  apply  what  he  has  learned  to 
his  Own  life  and  become  a better  person 
^bepuse  he  has  read  and  reacted  to  the 
"right  book  at  the  right  time.” 

We  can  provide  for  individual  differ- 
ences by  diagnostic  teaching.  We  can  ob- 
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ser\'e  how  the  child  plan?  and  how  he 
uses  his  skills  to  solve  his  problems.  By 
means  of  individual  and  group  discussion 
we  can  discover  his  interests  and  reactions. 
We  must  be  sensitive  to  his  unexpressed 
desires.  We  must  begin  "where  he  is.” 

The  next  step  is  to  help  the  child  to 
select  a book  and  read  it  by  himself.  He 
is  guided  to  choose  a book  which  follows 
his  interests.  He  learns  to  evaluate  it  in 
the  light  of  his  own  level  of  under- 
standing. 

During  the  silent  reading,  done  by 
himself  and  at  his  own  pace,  the  "pres- 
sure” to  help  himself  with  words  comes 
from  the  book  itself.  He  tries  all  the 
"sounding”  knowledge  he  has  and  will 
learn  new  soundings  by  discovery,  going 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

The  concept  of  self-selection  and  pac- 
ing brings  a new  element  into  the  class- 
room. Group  procedures  are  not  elim- 
inated but  me  number  of  groups  is  in- 
creased. Groups  must  be  flexible,  tempo- 
rary, and  formed  for  teaching  a particular 
skill  or  sharing  of  ideas  gained  from 
reading. 

V Teaching  a child  to  help  himself  re- 
quires time  and  patience.  The  secret  to 
liuccess  in  this  accomplishment  is  the  indi- 
vidual teaching  that  is  possible  because 
hours  are  saved  when  we  do  not  teach 
vhat  is  already  known  or  what  the  child 
s not  ready  to  learn.  The  teacher  explores 
r.any  aspects  of  the  child’s  reading  by 
careful  use  of  open  end  questions  which 
do  not  attempt  to  lead  toward  an  obvious- 
ly desired  answer. 

Naturally,  records  must  be  kept.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  so  much  how  they  are  kept 
but  how  they  are  used. 

/ In  evaluation,  this  individualized  ap- 
I proach  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  oppor- 
I tunity  to  measure  the  child’s  progress  in 
iVieading.  In  a detailed  study  done  a few 


years  ago  I found  that  a total  of  fifty-five 
different  books  were  profitably  used  in  a 
one  and  one-half  hour  session.  How  satis- 
fying for  both  child  and  teacher! 

As  a child  works  either  individually  or 
in  a group,  ways  in  which  he  is  personally 
involved  with  reading  are  evident.  For 
example,  one  child’s  report  to  the  class  on 
7 he  Nutcracker  b}  Daniel  Walden  was  in 
the  form  of  an  original  film  strip  planned 
by  himself.  We  had  discussed  ciuring  our 
individual  conference  the  most  interesting 
way  to  involve  the  class.  He  used  the 
record  player  and  a student  helper  played 
Tchaikovsky’s  Nutcracker  Suite  as  certain 
dances  were  shov/n.  This  led  to  a study  of 
Tchaikovsky’s  other  music,  his  life  and  to 
the  music  and  lives  of  other  composers. 
The  children  themselves  began  to  com- 

f)Ose  music  and  four  children  began  piano 
essons.  We  wrote  to  Opal  Wheeler  thank- 
ing her  for  writing  so  many  books  for 
children  on  the  lives  of  composers.  Such 
interest  was  shown  that  we  invited  the 
boy’s  mother,  an  accomplished  musidan, 
as  a resource  person. 

When  we  have  consistently  provided 
fcr  individual  differences,  an  able  student 
will  prove  that  he  accepts  the  challenge 
jo  push  himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability. 
The  child  who  has  had  a difficult  time 
and  a series  of  failures  because  materials 
were  too  hard,  can  be  encouraged  to  find 
Dooks  which  are  ccmforiaUe.  He  will 
Degin  to  think  for  himself  and  realize 
that  his  opinion  has  worth  and  value  for 
the  group.  The  average  child  will  have  a 
broader  reading  experience  and  will  de- 
velop the  ability  to  evaluate  critically. 
Children  will  be  eager  to  take  books 
home,  join  the  piff>lic  library,  and  share 
their  enjoyment  of  books  with  others. 
Learning  through  reading  becomes  a rich 
experience  and  reading  itself  becomes  na- 
tural and  rewarding. 
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2.  Day  by  Day  Planning  for 
Success  In  Reading 

Marion  Monroe 
Seal  Beach,  California 

Reading  is  so  essential  for  our  lives 
today  that  every  child  should  learn 
to  read  up  to  the  highest  level  of  his 
potential.  To  bring  tliis  about  is  the  goal 
of  every  teacher  of  reading. 

Although  some  children  are  capable 
of  learning  to  read  simply  from  observ- 
ing others  read  and  from  frequent  ex- 
posure to  books,  these  children  have  ex- 
ceptional aptitudes.  They  stand  out  from 
the  group  in  intelligence,  curiosity,  self- 
motivation,  cultural  background,  and  inj 
general  language  abilities.  Every  teacher  j 
of  reading  can  assure  you  that  most  chil-j 
dren  do  not  “flower  into  reading”  thisi 
spontaneously.  ( 

Learning  to  read  is  too  important  to 
be  left  to.  chance.  In  order  that  every 
child  may  ^earn  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
instruction  should  be  systematic,  purpose- 
ful, planned  in  the  light  of  the  goals  to 
be  achieved,  and  replanned  daily  in  the 
light  of  small  successes  or  failures,  inter- 
ests, and  the  outcome  of  each  day's  read- 
ing activities. 

Day-by-day  planning  is  necessary  for 
three  reasons: 

1.  Reading  requires  the  sequential  de- 
velopment of  many  interrelated  skills,  in 
order  for  the  child  to  comprehend  what 
he  reads  and  to  achieve  a growing  vocab- 
ulary of  words  and  meanings.  Learning 
to  read  well  requires  years  of  practice 
beginning  with  simple  materials  and  pro- 
gressing to  difficult  text.  Long-range 
goals  are  divided  into  goals  for  each 
grade  level,  and  the  goals  for  a grade 
must  be  divided  into  Sie  small  goals  of 
each  day’s  reading  activities. 

2,  Groups  of  children  vary  in  their 
needs  and  children  vary  greatly  in  abili- 
ties within  the  g-'oup.  No  matter  how 
carefully  a teacher  has  planned  the  pro- 
cedures and  gOals  foi  a.  \ia,y  a wuiK.  i.ti 
reading  she  still  needs  to  adapt  methods 
to  reach  and  interest  each  child  within 
the  group.  She  can  do  this  best  if  she 
keeps  track  of  individual,  daily  perform- 
ance. She  can  then  modify  the  plans  for 
the  next  day’s  work  m the  light  of  group 
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and  individual  needs.  Teaching  reading 
is  creative  and  experimental.  A plan  that 
doesn’t  work  out  well  needs  to  be  revised 
, and  modified.  Each  daily  plan  needs  to 
be  evaluated  in  the  light  of  the  children’s 
reactions,  before  the  next  plan  is  made. 

3.  The  content  of  each  selection  or 
story  influences  the  teacher’s  plans  for 
each  days  instruction.  Reading  cannot  be 
taught  in  a vacuum.  The  children  must 
read  something  in  ^rder  to  leam  to  read. 
Each  day's  story  is  different.  Some  stories 
may  b-:  read  lightly  and  swiftly  as  the 
child  enjoys  the  action  and  surprise  end- 
ing. Other  stories  need  to  be  read  more 
slowly  in  order  to  ponder  the  deeper 
meanings  and  symbolism  used  by  the 
author.  Some  stories  have  a setting  like 
the  child’s  own  environment.  Other 
stories  are  about  characters  and  places 
that  are  far  from  home.  Children  need 
to  sample  many  kinds  of  reading  if  they 
are  to  learn  to  read  well,  but  «ich  story 
needs  to  be  analyxed  by  the  teacher  in 
order  to  plan  just  how  to  prepare  the 
children  for  reading  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  sequen- 
tial development  of  reading  skills.  Al- 
’ though  educators  may  differ  with  regard 
to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the 
importance  of  the  various  skills,  all  are 
agreed  that  skills  should  be  taught  in  a 
logical  sequence  from  the  easier  to  the 
more  difficult  levels. 

Much  has  been  said,  too,  about  indi- 
vidual differences.  How  to  adjust  to  the 
wide  differences  within  a group  and  how 
best  to  group  children  for  instruction  are 
problems  that  are  always  with  us  and 
require  the  best  thinking  of  administra- 
tors and  educators  to  solve  effectively. 

Less  has  been  said  about  how  to  ana- 
lyze and  present  a story  as  a tool  for 
instruction,  yet  this  practical  problem 
must  be  met  every  day  by  every  teacher. 
'This  is  the  point  of  contact  between 
pupils,  and  materials  to  the  end 
. that  eadi  child  will  learn  to  read  as  well 
as  possible.  'This  is  the  place  where  learn- 
ing takes  place — ^in  the  meeting  of  teach- 
er, child,  and  book.  . 

It  is  Ae  purpose  of  this  paper  to  foil 
low  the  teacher’s  thinking  processes  as 
she  analyzes  the  story  to  be  read  each  day 
and  as  she  plans  instruction.  I 

The  questions  a teacher  first  asks  her# 


Reading 

self  is,  “What  is  this  story  about?”  "Why 
was  it  selected  for  my  pupils  to  read?” 
"What  will  they  get  out  of  it?" 

'The  teadier  studies  the  appropriateness 
of  the  story  for  her  group.  Will  the  char- 
acters and  plot  appeal?  Is  the  story  prob- 
lem a familiar  one?  Are  the  characters 
the  same  age  and  in  the  same  kind  of 
environment  as  my  pupils  are?  Is  there 
an  episode  involving  heroism,  endurance, 
ingenuity,  unsdfislmess,  or  some  other 
qudity  that  will  make  the  story  of  value 
to  the  group?  What  special  features  make 
this  story  worthwhile? 

'The  next  question  that  confronts  the 
teacher  is,  "How  will  I prepare  my  pupils 
for  reading  this  story?’  If  the  story  set- 
ting is  different  from  the  environment  of 
the  group  the  teacher  may  need  to  build 
up  information  and  imagery  that  will 
help  the  children  to  understand  a land 
of  life  different  from  their  own.  A dty 
child  may  need  visual  aids  and  discussion 
of  ranch  life  before  he  can  understand 
the  action  of  a story  set  in  the  western 
regions.  A small-town  child  may  need  to 
be  prepared  by  pictures  and  imagery  for 
life  in  a metropolis  if  he  has  never  seen 
a skj'scraper  or  ridden  a subway  train. 

Another  question  is  "How  well  are  fny 
children  prepared  to  read  this  story  from 
the  standpoint  of  reading  skills  and  read- 
ing vccaoulary?"  ’This  question  will  re- 
quire the  teadier  to  find  the  new  words 
in  the  story  that  may  need  to  be  presented 
and  discussed  before  the  reading.  If  the 
story  is  difficult  to  read  or  understand, 
she  may  need  to  guide  tiie  reading  in 
small  units,  or  read  certain  passages 
aloud,  to  help  the  children  over  the  rough 
spots.  Some  stories  may  need  only  a divi- 
sion into  one  or  two  parts;  other  stories 
can  perhaps  be  read  independently  all  the 
way  through  and  then  discussed  after  tiie 
children  have  finished  the  reading.  In 
discussing  the  meaning  of  the  story  the 
teacher  will  need  to  prepare  questions  for 
children  of  different  ability  levels.  'I^o 
the  slower  youngsters  she  may  merely  ask 
the  who  did  what  type  of  questions. 
Brighter,  superior  readers  may  be  guided 
by  questions  that  require  a greater  depth 
of  imderstanding  and  comprdiension. 

The  teacher  needs  to  analyze  the  kinds 
of  reading  skills  that  are  needed  and  can 
be  developed  in  eadi  story.  Some  stories 
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are  good  vehicles  for  teaching  space  and 
time  relationships  or  cause  and  effect 
relationships.  Some  stories  have  interest- 
ing organizations  of  plot  with  flashbacks 
and  foreshadowing  or  future  events.  The 
teacher  may  need  to  select  the  specific 
skills  elicited  by  the  nature  of  the  story 
in  planning  to  teach  the  appropriate 
skills  of  comprehension. 

Another  question  the  teacher  may  ask 
is,  “Is  this  story  suHuble  for  oral  read- 
ing?” If  so,  she  may  help  prepare  the 
children  to  read  portions  or  the  total 
story  aloud  with  a discussion  of  how  best 
to  read  orally,  to  portray  the  emotions  of 
the  characters  in  their  actions  and  con- 
versations. The  use  of  a tape-recorder  is 
especially  valuable  in  motivating  oral 
reading  and  demonstrating  pupils’  prog- 
ress from  time  to  time. 

, “What  word-recognition  skills  should 


be  stressed  in  the  light  of  pupils’  diffi- 
culties?” is  another  question  that  requires 
daily  study  and  planning  to  answer  and 
follow-up  successfully.  While  the  teacher 
is  probably  following  a logical  sequence 
in  the  development  of  phonetic  and 
structural  analysis  in  word  .recognition, 
she  can  find  the  specific  points  of  weak- 
ness and  the  individuals  needs  for  re- 
teaching and  reinforcement  Through  her 
notations  of  how  the  pupils  respond  to 
comprehension  questions  involving  word 
meaning  and  how  well  they  succeed  in 
pronouncing  words  in  oral  reading,  she 
may  discover  individual  problems.  Re- 
medial exercises  may  then  he  planned  in 
the  light  of  the  difiiculties  encountered. 

It  is  only  by  careful  ^ay-bj-day  and 
story-by-story  planning  that  a teacher  can 
serve  die  many  needs  of  all  the  children 
in  a reading  group. 
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2.  iNdliviclHaratd  Reading: 
Some  Unanswered 
Questions 

Coleman  Morrison 


r 


N AN  ATTEMPT  to  determine  whether 
* an  individualized  approach  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  can  be  successfully 
implemented,  the  role  of  the  teacher  has 
come  under  close  scrutiny.  Many  ques- 
tions  have  been  posed  relative  to  her  cona-’ 
petency.  This  concern  appears  to  be  justi- 
fied since  it  is  perfectly  logical  to  assume 
that  when  a teacher  with  inadequate  tram- 
ing  and  ability  assumes  total  responsibihty 
for  determining  which  skills  should  or 
should  not  be  developed,  it  is  likely  mat 
most  children  will  not  acquire  a satis fac- 
tory  proficiency  in  reading. 

‘ Similar  concern  has  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  availability  of  an  adequate 
'Supply  of  materials.  Here  again  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  absence  of  sufficient 
instructional  literary  fare  would  drastically 
curtail,  if  not  preclude,  the  success^  of 
even  the  best  intentioned  individualized 
reading  program. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  all  teachers  are 
adequately  prepared  and  a plethora  of 
appropriate  reading  materials  are  avail- 
able in  every  classroom,  the  focus  of  em- 
phasis shifts  from  the  teacher  to  the 

learner.  , j 

From  the  vast  number  of  research  stud- 
ies related  to  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
established  that  differences  among  chil- 
dren are  vast  and  their  range  is  broad. 
Because  of  these  differences  it  might  be 
expected  that  some  children  would  profit  . 
more  from  one  type  of  instmctional  ap- 


v; 


more  riuiu  uuc  i/w'-  r.  , ^ , 

proach  than  anoUier.  Accordingly  the  / 
determination  of  the  method  to  be  used  / 


actcuiuuttuuii  Kii.  ^ . 

depends  on  the  degree  to  which  certain, 
internal  and  external  factors  have  been 
taken  into  account.  This  is  no  less  true  in 
considering  the  adoption  of  an  individ- 
ualized approach  where  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  function  independently,  without 
excessive  reliance  on  the  teacher,  is  an 
essential  component.  WiA  regard  to  this, 
one  might  logically  question  whether  chil- 
dren who  have  been  rewarded  for  heavy 
dependence  on  parental  guidance  will 
function  successfuily  in  a setting  where 
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the  instructional  program  is  primarily 
learner-initiated  rather  than  adult-directed. 
Similarly,  it  might  be  hypothesized  that 
children  exhibiting  characteristics  of  so- 
cial immaturity,  negativism,  or  withdrawal 
symptoms  would  not  respond  favorably 
to  a program  in  which  they  are  expected 
to  display  the  necessary  independence,  not 
only  in  the  self-selection  process  but  in 
subsequent  record  keeping  and  reporting. 

A question  also  arises  regarding  the  child 
who  is  continually  rebuked  for  his  ex- 
ploratory behavior  in  the  home.  In  Ais 
case  the  inborn  characteristics  of  seeking 
and  self-selection  might  well  become  ar- 
rested a:,  a result  of  environmental  factors. 
Sn  tWs  child  succeed  in  a program  of 
independent  activity  when  such  activity  is 
in  contradistinction  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  expected  to  function  in  the 

home?  j 

The  matter  of  home  environment  and 
social  class  mores  prompts  still  another 
question.  It  is  apparent  from  the  research 
that  the  reading  achievement  of  children 
coming  from  the  lower  socio-economc 
status  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of  chil- 
dren of  higher  socio-economic  status.  In- 
cluded among  various  explanations  for 
this  situation  is  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren in  many  poorer  homes  are  not  pq- 
vided  with  opportunities  to  increase  their 
language  growth  with  books,  with  educa- 
tional toys,  and  above  all,  perhaps,  with 
the  stimulation  and  encouragement  to 
want  to  learn  to  read.  As  a result  is  it  not 
strongly  motivated  to  want  to  read  and 
likely  that  many  such  children  will  be 
even  less  so  when  the  decision  to  read  or 
not  to  read  is  left  in  their  hands? 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other 
^questions  pertaining  to  the  role  of  the 
\ learner  need  to  be  raised.  Among  theni: 
Xan  the  child  of  less  than  average  intelli- 
gence develop  sufficient  judgment  to  select 
reading  materials  which  are  most  appro- 
priate for  his  particular  needs  ? Is  it  justi- 
fiable to  accept  the  theory  inherent  in 
some  individualized  reading  programs 
that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read 
only  when  he  indicates  his  readiness  to 
do  it?  Are  the  benefits  which  the  learner 
derives  from  individual  attention  and^  in- 
struction equal  to  those  which  he  might 
accrue  from  a program  based  more  exten- 
sively on  group  study,  group  cooperation. 


and  group  learning? 

All  of  these  I classify  as  unanswerec 
questions.  By  posing  them  I do  not  meai 
to  discredit  tne  individualized  approad 
to  the  teaching  of  reading.  On  me  con 
trary  I am  certain  that  many  children  wil 
profit  by  such  instructional  technique!; 
Unfortunately  present  day  research  doe 
not  provide  us  with  sufficient  informatioi 
to  indicate  who  these  children  are.  Thuj 
in  raising  some  questions  concerning  in 
dividualized  reading  which  come  to  mind 
I am  also  posing  a question  relating  t 
the  adoption  of  any  instructional  pre 
gram:  For  which  children  is  this  approac 
desirable  and  suitable? 


o 

ERIC 


e.  Mufie/  Aid  In  Learning  in  iht  Primary 
Orades 


Helen  A.  Murphy 


Teachers  of  primary  grade  children 
have  usually  provided  some  group  activ- 
ities in  reading  as  it  Is  difficult  to  work 
with  large  numbers  of  children  at  this  age 
ie\’el.  ^me  may  have  been  cnnsidered 
’'busy  work,”  Iwause  of  the  difficulty 
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inwK'ed  i»-  pxt>viding  worthwhile  tasks 
which  young  children  can  achieve  without 
the  direction  of  the  teacher.  At  times,  able 
tiuidren  have  been  asked  to  help  those  less 
able;  at  other  times,  activities  have  been 
provided  which  have  allowed  some  chil- 
dren to  go  beyond  the  regular  grade  work. 
These  efforts  have  not  resulted  in  ade- 
quate provision  for  all  of  the  children. 

Our  first  approach  to  the  prt>blem  was 
an  attempt  to  discover  the  kinds  of  thmgs 
children  can  do  effectively  m groups  and 
the  suitability  of  different  sire  groups  for 
various  tasks  in  all  of  the  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  These  were  group  masters 
studies  in  which  three  or  four  teacliers 
working  at  the  same  grade  level  tried 
j lessons  involving  total  class,  groups  of 
ten,  five,  three,  or  two.  Each  person  com- 
letcd  at  least  one  lesson  in  all  subject 
elds  using  every  size  group.  The  report 
includes  a description  of  the  lessons, 
materials  used,  an  evaluation  discussing 
the  things  that  worked  as  well  as  those 
which  didn’t,  suggestions  for  varying  the 
techniques,  and  things  to  be  avoided. 
Classroom  situations  varied  in  a single 
study,  from  a class  of  seventeen  diildren, 
in  a new  building  with  movable  furniture, 
in  a priviledged  community,  to  a class  of 
forty-five  children  in  an  old  building 
with  fixed  furniture,  in  a poor  section  of 
a large  city.  Even  thou^  some  of  the 
teachers  were  a Wt  afraid  of  the  changes 
which  would  be  needed,  all  entered  into 
the  study.  Iheir  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
year  indicated  that  they  felt  the  program 
had  been  successful  and  that  the  children 
had  worked  well  in  groups.  For  discussion 
} purposes,  they  reported  groups  of  five  had 
' t>een  most  successful  and  for  practice 
exerdscs  groups  of  two  or  three  had  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  following  year  we  were  planning 
to  evaluate  in  controlled  classroom  situa- 
tions some  of  these  lessons  which  had 
been  woriced  out  As  the  work  proceeded, 
each  group  felt  Aat  Aey  would  rather 
build  new  lessons,  and  radier  than  attempt- 
ing an  evaluation  of  a general  program, 
special  areas  or  functions  Were  select  to 
work  in.  These  studies  were  conducted  in 
grades  one^  two,  and  tfiree,  and  lessons 
included  a|)plied  pbooks,  word  lecogni- 
ition  tedmiqu^  «leot  reading,  exercises 
[and  organhivtional  skills.  Most  of  the 


studies  continued  for  a six-w’eek  experi- 
mental period.  The  results  in  ali  showed 
that  the  groups  made  significant  gains  in 
the  areas  in  which  the  materials  had  been 
developed,  as  well  as  on  standard  tests. 

One  of  these  studies,^  a doctor’s  diesis, 
evaluated  a series  of  thirt}'  lessons  in  word 
recognition  practice.  'The  population  in- 
cluded ali  ot  the  second  grade  children  in 
un  industrial  city.  Twenty-four  classrooms 
were  d>>idcd  into  three  groups  of  eight 
e.ach.  The  \o(ahii!.>!^  consisted  of  289 
words  common  1 1 several  basal  reading 
scries  for  the  grade  CfissOtcalion  of  words 
into  meaningful  categories  -vv-as  the  general 
procedure.  Children  m one  i • periniental 
group  worked  together  iri,y-.nrs.  sorting 
w'oras  on  cards  into  categories  listed  on 
the  envelope,  and  checking  their  own  re- 
sponses. The  children  in  the  second 
experimental  group  worked  with  the  same 
words  and  categories  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher.  Each  child  was  given  as 
many  answer  cards  as  there  were  categories 
in  the  lesson.  The  teacher  listed  the  cate- 
gories on  the  board  with  tlie  correspond- 
ing numbers  under  each  title.  All  of  the 
children  responded  to  all  of  the  new 
words,  and  the  teacher  was  able  to  check 
the  responses  immediately.  The  time  for 
the  lessons,  approximately  ten  minutes 
each,  was  taken  from  the  regular  reading 
period.  The  control  classes  continued  with 
the  regular  basal  reading  program.  The 
number  of  words  in  a lesson  increased 
from  eighteen  in  lesson  one  to  thirty-six 
in  lesson  thirty.  Eadi  word  was  used  in 
several  categories,  for  example,  “spring” 
was  used  in  "An  Animal  Can  Do  Tnis,” 
“Can  Be  Carried  in  a Paper  Bag,”  "Words 
That  MakeYou  Think  of  Water,”  "Words 
That  Make  You  Think  of  Weather.” 

The  comparison  of  scores  on  the  final 
reading  tests  in  May  showed  gains  of 
11.61, 11.26,  and  5.56  words  for  children 
working  in  |mirs,  diildren  working  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  tihe  con- 
trol group  respectively.  1 le  gains  for  both 
experimental  ^ups  were  significant  at 
the  .01  level  of  confidence  while  the  mean 
^in  of  the  control  group  was  not  statis- 
tically significant  These  gains  of  the 

*Marr  A.  Bndley,  ‘The  Coiutrtictioa  and  Eralua- 
Eon  of  ExcrctMi  for  Proyidinr  Meaningfnl  Pradice 
In  Second  Grade  Readme"  (Unpublished  Doctor’a 
diaaertatioH,  Boatoa  UmTersity,  Senool  of  Education, 
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experimental  groups  were  equivalent  fo 
six  months  gain  accx>rding  to  the  test 
norms  and  the  control  group  gain  equiv- 
alent to  three  months,  actual  time  of 
the  experimental  period. 

Each  study  seemed  to  favor  children 
working  in  pairs  rather  than  alone.  The 
materials  used  in  all  cases  were  new,  so 
that  there  was  a question  as  to  whether 
the  change  in  scores  was  due  to  the  mutual 
aid  whidi  was  being  given  or  to  the  new 
. materials.  In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  group 
participation  as  the  only  expenmental 
variable,  a study  was  unaertaken  with  a 
group  of  children  in  grade  one  using 
published  materials  of  l;>asal  series  in  use 
in  the  particular  communittes.  Six  first 
grade  classrooms,  four  in  one  community, 
and  two  in  the  odier  were  involved.  In 
one  tov^Ti,  the  bisal  system  was  J.  C. 
Winston  senes,  and  in  the  other,  the 
Scott-Foresman.  Everything  was  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  alike  in  all  of  the  class- 
rooms with  the  exception  of  the  comple- 

■ tion  of  workbooks.  *In  the  experimental 

groups,  children  worked  together,  discuss- 
ing the  answers  and  checking  the  results. 
In  the  control  classes,  the  children  did 
the  workbook  exercises  alone.  As  the  pre- 
primer  was  completed,  achievement  tests 
whirh  .<'.\cnti)ried  the  vocabulary,  were 
tak  i ” * rst  group  completed  the  pre- 

pnmi  > < k in  October,  and  the  last 

group  -5  \ . ’he  w'orkbook  practice 

seemed  to  develop  word 

recognih.  5.  ■ . ??-  .!<&  and  auditory 

discrimin.itii  ' ‘-r  r-  M «ind.s  a test  was 
constructed  !;  v • ;'erfon’?i»n; f in 

both  of  thc.st  -irr  ■ ' rhe  ft  ft*,-  wirds 
introduced  in  '5  - ;n\priirfi> 
fift}'-eight  in  the  V..i  I 'Hsman.  twe  * v 
nine  w'cre  common  The 

eluded  seventy-nine  w.-rds,  the  iwe,.* 
nine  common  to  botli  st-hes,  tweniv 

■ w'hich  occurred  only  in  Winston  ^ 
twenty-nine  which  occurred  only  in 

I Foresm.in.  The  reliability  of  the  .i- 
i .84.  Knowledge  of  letter  sounds  w.iS  tC  '- 
by  using  Part  A of  the  DurrelP  Test  t-' 
Hearing  Sounds  rn  Words  Ciradcs  I ^ 
There  was  a mean  difference  of  6 word'- 
in  favor  of  the  group  using  the  team  .ip- 
proach  in  the  workbook  wliich  was 

^Don:<ld  D.  Durrdl.  Improving  RitotUng  Imtrur^ 
Bostnn;  World  Book  Company  1956,  pp 
UM406. 


jMfmficant  at  tfie  .01  level  of  confidence. 

mean  score  on  Hearing  Sounds  in 
Wiirdf  was  15.42  for  the  children  work- 
t£t|:  pain  compared  with  13.23  for  chil- 
dren tk)oe.  This  difiPerence 

^ 'Isiraifi  Vrork”  was  statistically 
significafif  ^ .01  level  of  confidence. 

Children  gain  a great  deal 

from  cadi  ftoier.  lessons  using 

multiple  response-  mVe^ng  die  class 
workmg  as  a unit  have  bten  dfective.  We 
have  working  <xt  fessoos  involving 
a total  class  which  include  opportunities 
for  the  ablest  children  to  j^in  new  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  providing  practice  for 
the  slowest  diildren,  thus  giving  them 
security  in  the  reading  process.  One  such 
study  involved  first  and  second  grade 
children.  The  child  learning  to  read  in 
the  present  raiding  systems  reads  about 
the  acting  and  fun  of  toe  children  in  toe 
storybook.  In  this  study,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  present  imaginary  play  situations 
for  active  participation  on  me  part  of  toe 
child,  rather  than  having  him  passively 
reading  about  what  others  are  doing.  Two 
six-week  programs,  one  for  toe  beginning 
of  the  first  grade  to  teach  toe  basic  pre- 
primer vocabulary  and  additional  words 
for  toose  able  to  learn  them,  and  one  for 
the  beginning  second  grade  providing 
review  of  first  grade  vc^abulaty  and  an 
enrichment  vociiulary  for  those  ready 
were  developed. 

The  chilclren  were  asked  about  places 
they  would  like  to  go,  people  they  would 
like  to  be,  and  toings  they  would  like  to 
do.  From  these  suggestions,  seven  situa- 
tions for  each  gr^,  itoidi  seemed  to 
lend  toemsdves  to  the  basic  vocabularies, 
v/cri‘  seletieil  The  first  grade  vocabulary 
im  .'.j  ff-'T  ‘.V  pfephiKcr  words  and  100 
cti-i  ' « The  second  grade 

i nduded  204  of  the  basic  first 
gwdf  l >tand  107  enrichment  words. -The 
''A-.iu  were  divided  into  subtitles  to 
allow  ftic  groups  to  participate  at  toe  same 
lime  in  learning  a core  vocabulary  during 
A week.  The  lessons  were  rotated  so  that 
every  child  participated  in  all  activities. 

. Each  class  was  divided  into  five  heter- 
ogeneous groups  thus  allowing  toe  slow 
hild  to  work  with,  and  to  be  aided  by 
toe  able  reader.  The  aid  that  toe  bri^t 
;hild  was  able  to  give  to  others  in  tw 
vfoup  allowed  toe  teacher  to  move  about 
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all  of  ihc  < .'r.^  than  to  work  with 

just  th-.  hi  • ' The  words  on  flash 
ards  »rre  ji;  *-<f  • • • the  children  in  each 
»nd  «4ie  discussions  of  pos- 
>d>k  aitivitsci  A-h’ch  might  take  place. 

of  the  .•''ttu£p.»ns  was  A Trip  to  the 
Circus.  The  stctivities  included  Getting 
Ready  to  Cio,  Getting  the  Tickets,  At  the 
Circus,  and  Gcting  Home.  For  e-ach  activ- 
ity, the  teacher  gave  the  group  three  sets 
of  flash  cards,  basic  words,  enrichment 
words  and  phrases.  Each  twenty  minute 
lesson  took  the  place  of  one  reading 
period.  As  the  child  used  the  word  or 
phrase  in  a sentence,  he  showed  the  card 
to  the  group. 

The  tests  were  constructed  for  each 
grade,  one  to  measure  knowledge  of  the 
wsic  words  and  one  for  the  enrichment 
vocabulary.  The  mean  score  for  the  basic 
vocabulary  in  grade  one  was  75  words, 
and  for  the  enridiment,  66,  for  the 
second  grade  182  basic  and  83  enrichment 
words.  Of  the  ninety-one  children  in 
grade  one,  forty-four  mastered  74  or  more 
of  the  words  in  the  basic  list,  and  fifty- 
seven  mastered  66  or  more  of  tfie  enrich- 
ment words.  Of  the  sixty-eight  children 
in  title  second  grade,  forty-two  mastered 
181  or  more  of  the  basic  words  and  forty- 
four  mastered  83  or  more  of  the  enrich- 
ment words. 

One  evidence  that  the  teadiers  felt  the 
procedure  had  been  successful  was  that 
following  the  completion  of  tibe  lessons 
they  continued  to  use  the  plan  and  to 
build  additional  lessons.  This  year  they 
started  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
the  program.  One  teacher  reported  this 
past  w^  that  she  had  been  using  the 
plan  all  year,  and  feels  her  results  have 
been  fine,  especially  with  the  slower  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time;,  there  has  been 
real  enrichment  for  tiie  able  children.  We 
want  to  develop  this  idea  as  it  seems  to 
be  promising. 

Some  of  the  advantages*  which  have 
been  evidenced  by  these  studies  in  addition 
to.  increased  learning  are  enthusiasm  on 
t^  port  of  the  chUdten,  and  teachers, 
improvement  in  listening,  development  of 
mutual  rn^^ect,  cooperthon  within  a class- 
room and  a willingness  to  share  ideas. 
There  is  no  question  that  primary  grade 
children  can  work  crFcctiyelv  together, 
and  can  use  successfully,  self-directing. 


self-correcting  materials.  We  need  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  suitable  materialb  and  to 
work  out  plans  for  effective  class  activities 
as  well  as  for  small  groups. 
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2.  Teaching  through 
Reaching  One  and  All 

Gladys  Natchez 
City  College  of  the  City  University 
of  New  York 

Most  teachers  and  psychologists 
krjow  the  importance  of  children 
succeeding  in  school.  They  know  how 
crucial  it  is  that  the  cliild  be  ready  in  all 
aspects — ^physical,  intellectual,  social  and 
emotional.  They  work  toward  establish- 
ing good  relationships  with  their  pupils. 
Why  then  are  there  still  so  many  children 
who  have  difficulty  in  school? 

Undoubtedly  the  abominations  arising 
from  urban  living,  such  as  overcrowded 
conditions,  poverty,  and  cultural  aliena- 
tion, account  for  much  of  the  trouble. 
Emotional  problems,  intellectual  deficits, 
and  constitutional  factors  contribute  their 
share,  also.  Despite  all  these  components, 
however,  most  oiildren  start  school  want- 
ing to  learn.  How  can  we  help  them 
remain  interested  and  eager? 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  we  can  do  is 
keep  alive  or  unearth  the  eagerness  that 
the  veiy  young  possess.  Looking  at  tod- 
dlers in  the  park  or  children  in  the  first 
years  of  school,  one  is  struck  by  the 
faces — bright-eyed,  alert,  awestruck,  tense, 
or  bewildered  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
majority  show  signs  of  avid  curiosity  and 
eagerness  to  explore.  They  look  wide- 
eyed  at  blodcs,  jand,  scissors,  paste,  pen- 
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cils,  letters,  or  books.  However,  the 
higher  up  in  the  grades  one  goes,  the 
more  apathy,  callousness,  and  disinterest 
are  apparent.  Those  attributes  are  partic- 
ularly true  of  those  who  fall  behind. 
They  have  been  out  of  step  so  long,  they 
have  failed  so  often,  that  they  are  lost. 
They  resent  their  failure  at  the  same  time 
‘hat  they  are  resigned  to  it.  Can  we 
rescue  them  from  this  morass?  Even  more 
important,  can  we  prevent  its  occurrence? 

Let  us  examine  the  way  in  which  children 
develop  this  creeping  disinterest  through 
the  grades.  Children  are  supposed  to 
learn  a body  of  information  ffiat  educa- 
tors and  others  deem  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial. If  a gap  remains  between  this  in- 
formation and  the  children  themselves, 
learning  often  lags.  Educators  may  then 
select  alternate  methods  and  plans;  they 
may  try  to  make  learning  more  pleasant 
or  they  may  prefer  to  use  strict  disci- 
plinary measures  in  the  “child’s  best  in- 
terests.” Instances  can 'be  cited  to  prove 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  of  these 
approaches,  singly,  or  in  combination. 
But  whenever  all  children  are  held  to  the 
same  standard,  some  are  bound  to  fail. 
Is  this  result  inevitable? 

If  we  reject  the  lock  step  and  truly 
believe  that  man  is  born  with  a thrust 
toward  growth  and  self-enhancement,^ 
then  several  implications  follow  which 
may  prevent  failure.  First,  we  assume 
that,  given  the  freedom,  children  will 
choose  to  know  and  to  grow.  We  do  not 
have  to  insist  that  they  fulfill  require- 
ments, comply  in  class,  and  do  our  bid- 
ding. Instead,  we  depend  on  their  wish 
for  knowledge  and  competency.  Rather 
than  juggle  tiie  system  so  that  the  chil- 
dren do  what  we  think  best  or  manipu- 
late lessons  to  entice  them  into  meaning- 
less exercises,  we  try  to  grasp  what  the 
child  is  about,  help  him  extend  his 
horizons  in  productive  ways,  and  speed 
him  along  the  road  to  greater  discovery. 
Right  and  wrong  are  usually  the  least  of 
such  learning;  the  joy  of  the  process  re- 
places stereotyped  standards.  This  method 
allows  children  the  chance  of  finding 
their  place  and  becoming  strong  from 


^Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum 
Development  Yearbook.  Arthur  Combs,  Chairm^. 
Perceiving,  Behaving,  Becoming,  Washington,  D.  C., 
1962. 
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their  sense  of  contribution  and  collabo- 
ration.® 

Secondly,  if  those  who  teach,  trust  and 
respect  themselves  as  well  as  the  children, 
success  with  minimum  difficulty  usually 
occurs.  If  we  trust  children,  we  are  con- 
fident that  they  will  develop  as  fully  as 
they  can.  We  expect  them  to  learn  and 
absorb  the  information  around  them  un- 
less something  is  radically  wrong.  We 
expect  them  to  progress  as  fast  as  they 
can.  They  need  only  a reasonable  amount 
of  guidance  to  understand  books  and 
other  learning  material.  Children  who 
learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  re- 
spect rarely  lose  their  excitement  for 
learning.  When  a child  becomes  ena- 
moured of  a story,®  like  the  boy  Sandy 
did,  and  cries:  "I  can’t  stop  here;  I’ve 
got  to  finish’  it,”  we  know  that  he  is  on 
his  way.  When  we  hear  another  boy  say 
after  seeing  a title  of  an  article  Colored 
Snow,* *  "Oh  let  me  read  that;  I’m  curious 
about  that  one,”  we  know  that  he  has 
found  out  how  reading  can  expand  his 
world.  He’s  reading  for  knowledge,  not 
for  scores,  to  please  others,  or  out  of  fear, 
but  because  he’s  entranced. 

Thirdly,  if  teachers  have  faith  in  a 
child  despite  his  learning  difficulty,  they 
can  reach  him.  When  a child  feels  that 
he  is  really  valued  for  him'self  even 
though  he  has  failed,  he  begins  to  ex- 
perience renewed  hope.  Through  mutual 
collaboration  and  understanding,  he  gains 
another  chance  to  prove  that  he  can  be- 
come competent  and  worthy  in  his  own 
way. 

How  can  we  apply  this  in  a regular 
classroom?  First  or  all  we  need  to  deal 
with  real  problems  wherever  possible. 
For  young  children  this  means  making 
such  things  as  weather  equipment  that 
really  works  or  motors  than  can  run.  For 
older  children  it  means  dealing  with  the 
social,  vocational,  and  personal  conflicts 
that  they  face.  As  Roger  puts  it,  this 
attack  allows  "the  pupil  at  any  level,  to 
be  in  real  contact  with  the  relevant  prob- 
lems of  his  existence  so  that  he  perceives 


^J.  Bruner.  “The  Growth  of  the  Mind/*  Ameri- 
can Psychologist,  Dec.  1965,  Vol.  20,  No.  12,  pp. 
1007-1017. 

*In  reaction  to  the  story  “Tr'jasure  Under  the 
Sea**  by  F.  Berrcs,  et  at.  San  Francisco,  Cal.!  Harr 
Wacmer,  1959,  p.  22. 

*C.  Stone  andf  C.  Grover.  New  Practice  Readers, 

Book  D,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Webster  Pub.  Co.,  1963. 


problems  and  issues  which  he  wishes  to 
resolve,”®  We  all  know  that  when  we 
really  want  to  find  out,  we  will  stop  at 
nothing.  We  have  all  seen  youngsters 
work  at  something  by  the  hour  when 
they  wanted  it;  we  have  even  seen  embit- 
tered high  school  students  begin  to  profit 
from  school  when  they  have  their  studies 
integrated  with  a half-day  work  program 
that  means  something  to  them.®  'There  is 
no  real  motivation  problem  if  we  direct 
pupils  toward  actual  rather  than  trumped 
up  learning  experiences.  Indeed,  imder 
such  conditions,  we  have  difficulty  get- 
ting them  to  go  home  after  school ! 

Secondly,  it  helps  if  we  view  the  class- 
room as  a place  for  gathering  resources 
for  the  pupils — "not  as  guides,  or  expec-  1 
tations,  or  commands,  or  impositions,  or  j 
requirements,”’  but  as  aids  to  discovery  | 
of  useful  knowledge  and  concepts.  Be- 
sides the  books,  maps,  audio-visual  aids, 
and  the  like,  the  teacher  himself,  along 
with  any  specialists  or  people  in  the  com- 
munity, would  be  i primary  resource.  'This 
approach  turns  the  classroom  into  a work- 
shop rather  than  a factory. 

Does  this  sound  like  idle  idealism? 
Perhaps,  but  reports  indicate  that  teachers 
and  pupils  flourish  under  such  proce- 
dures.® Not  only  do  they  learn  but  they 
seem  to  retain  their  love  of  learning. 
Learning  in  school  comes  as  naturally  as 
learning  to  talk.®  Just  as  an  infant  learns 
through  looking,  tasting,  and  exploring;  , 
just  as  he  imitates  soimds  and  learns  to  ! 
interpret  the  world  around  him,  so  he 
will  continue  to  learn  as  he  gets  older. 
And  just  as  no  one  worried  about  the 
number  of  words  that  he  learned  to  speak 
per  month,  no  one  worries  over  the  num- 
ber of  books  "covered”  per  year.  As  long 
as  the  children  are  examining  meaning- 
ful, constructive  concepts  in  relation  to 
the  world,  their  teachers  find  that  they  ^ 
grasp  subject  matter  and  skills  with  rela- 


®C.  Rogers.  On  Becoming  a Person,  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1961,  pp.  286-295. 

^Gladys  Natchez.  “Are  Toughs  Teachable?**  Ele- 
mentary School  J.  Vol.  65,  No.  4,  January  1965, 
pp.  198-205. 

•^C.  Rogers.  On  Becoming  a Person,  Boston : 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1961.  pp.  286-295. 

•Gladys  Natchez.  “From  Talking  to  Reading 
Teaching,  Scott  Foresman,  1962,  Part  III,  pp.  146- 
190. 

•Gladys  Natchez.  “From  Talking  to  Reading 
Without  Really  Trying,**  Speech  delivered  at  Man- 
hattanville  College  for  the  Montessori  Training 
Program,  1964. 
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tive  ease.  Of  course  if  some  children 
display  deviate  development  and  cannot 
talk  or  learn  in  the  usual  manner,  they 
are  exceptions  that  need  special  investiga- 
tion. But  on  the  whole,  learning  should 
proceed  as  easily  ami  naturally  as  lan- 
guage development. 

If  this  is  true,  why  do  so  many  of  us 
raise  our  eyebrows  when  we  think  of 
running  schools  this  way?  Why  is  it  that 
we  feel  that  teachers  must  follow  man- 
uals, lesson  plans,  and  syllabi  exclusively? 
Why  do  we  consider  it  all  important  to 
cover  the  curriculum  in  entirety  and  ad- 
here to  the  best  methods?  In  one  school 
district,  for  example,  where  a teacher 
trusted  and  respected  his  pupils’  ability 
to  think  and  work  for  themselves,  many 
members  of  the  community  became  out- 
raged because  some  pupils  began  ques- 
tioning current  government  foreign  pol- 
icy. Even  though  the  teacher  wished  them 
only  to  gather  the  facts  and  draw  their 
. own  conclusions  (he  allowed  no  irre- 
sponsible propaganda),  parents  were  up 
, in  arms.  It  takes  courage  to  allow  people 
* to  hold  their  own  views  and  to  grow 
' according  to  their  own  precepts.  Some- 
times we  do  not  have  such  courage. 

Perhaps,  also,  it  is  because  we  are 
afraid  to  trust  ourselves  and  our  children 
without  adhering  to  a master  plan.  Per- 
haps we  think  that  education  will  become 
too  haphazard.  After  all,  how  can  chil- 
dren know  what  is  good  for  them?  Can 
we  allow  them  to  choose  what  they  learn? 

Ironically  enough,  however,  children 
do  choose  what  they  learn  whether  we 
are  aware  of  it  or  not.  Although  they  do 
not  always  learn  what  we  plan  for  them, 
they  learn.  When  school  is  meaningless 
for  them,  perhaps  they  learn  that  it  is 
useless  to  try,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  grow 
up,  that  it  is  easier  not  to  try  than  to  tiy 
and  fail.  Or  they  may  learn  that  it  is 
better  to  be  first  among  the  lowly  or  that 
they  are  not  good  enough  and  do  not 
deserve  success. 

If  in  the  end  they  are  convinced  of 
their  worthlessness,  if  they  become  too 
fearful  or  too  angry  to  hear  or  see  what 
is  offered,  they  become  alienated  from 
anything  connected  with  school. 

Can  we  still  renew  love  of  learning 
when  this  attitude  occurs?  It  depends.  It 
depends  on  how  much  we  believe  that 


we  can.  It  depends  on  how  much  faith 
we  have  in  children’s  innate  surge  to 
continue  their  growth  despite  all  sorts  of 
interfering  conditions.  If  we  feel  hope- 
less, the  diildren  will  feel  hopeless,  too. 
But  if  we  are  willing  to  try  again,  they 
usually  respond  to  our  optimism. 

The  pupils  who  attend  the  City  College 
Educational  Clinic  frequently  provide  en- 
couraging examples  of  such  growth.  They 
come  to  us  discouraged  and  defeated.  ’Vet 
they  often  react  dramatically  to  reading 
instruction  which  raises  their  hopes  about 
themselves  and  makes  them  feel  worthy. 
Their  tutors,  who  are  graduate  students 
being  trained  in  the  college  remedial 
reading  program,  are  encouraged  to  help 
them  gain  genuine  pleasure  from  books 
and  gather  information  for  its  intrinsic 
value.  This  goal  is  not  always  easy.  We 
find  that  the  more  we  make  subject  mat- 
ter come  alive  through  historical  novels, 
biographies,  folk  tales,  simplified  classics, 
experiments,  magic,  and  other  meaning- 
ful material,  the  more  engrossed  the 
children  become.  When  they  see  how  their 
lives  relate  to  the  reading  matter,  they 
work  diligently  and  struggle  harder  to 
overcome  their  handicaps.  When  they 
recognize  that  despite  their  poor  achieve- 
ment we  consider  them  worthwhile  indi- 
viduals, when  they  realize  that  we  expect 
them  to  make  progress,  they  perk  up.  As 
the  tutors  learn  to  look  at  the  children 
in  a new  light  and  as  they  begin  to  under- 
stand and  respect  them,  the  tutors  change 
too. 

One  morning,  for  instance,  a tutor 
was  working  with  a fifteen-year-old  Chi- 
nese American  youngster  reading  at  sixth- 
grade  level.  He  had  just  completed  a 
comprehension  exercise  and  his  tutor  was 
questioning  him  on  one  response  which 
must  have  been  in  error.  Wlien  the  super- 
visor walked  in,  she  did  not  know  the 
content  of  the  exercise.  All  she  heard 
was  the  tutor  saying,  "Do  you  leave  the 
door  of  your  house  open  when  you  go 
out?’’ 

"Yes,’’  he  answered. 

"You  do?”  was  the  astonished  rejoin- 
der. 'The  supervisor  interrupted  at  diis 
point  asking  the  youth  whether  he  lived 
in  a house  or  an  apartment.  (He  travelled 
from  the  Bronx  to  our  Clinic  at  135th 
Street  in  Manhattan.)  To  their  amaze- 
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ment  he  said,  "A  house."  He  v/ent  on  to 
say  that  there  was  quite  a colony  of 
homes  in  the  area  and  that  many  people 
left  their  doors  open.  He  claimed  that  he 
locked  only  his  closet  door  to  prevent  his 
brother  from  messing  up  his  models  and 
property. 

A discussion  ensued,  and  William 
listened  to  the  difference  between  answer- 
ing questions  purely  on  the  basis  of  one’s 
own  knowledge  and  answering  with  re- 
gard to  the  information  offered  in  an 
article.  His  answer  was  accepted  as  appro- 
priate from  the  former  point  of  view. 
Then  he  thought  about  what  the  author 
had  stated  an<T  realized  the  difference. 

Had  we  just  treated  his  answer  as  in- 
correct, we  would  have  neglected  under- 
standing why  and  how  the  boy  ap- 
proached the  problem  the  way  he  did. 
Had  wp  doubted  the  validity  of  his  own 
statement,  we  would  have  shown  that  we 
didn’t  be/ieve  him,  that'  we  had  little 
respect  for  his  opinion,  and  that  he  had 
better  learn  from  us  what  was  right. 
Worse,  he  would  have  learned  once  more 
that  he  could  not  choose  answers  correctly, 
that  he  was  inept  and  stupid. 

Another  child  was  reading  an  exer- 
cise^® which  described  how  to  pluck  the 
inside  tine  of  a fork  with  a knife.  It 
stated  that  the  fork  will  not  "sing”  when 
it  is  plucked  in  the  air.  Only  when  the 
fork  handle  is  placed  upright  on  a table 
will  it  "sing.”  Did  you  know  that?  Well, 
Jeanne,  a fifth  grader  at  the  Clinic  didn’t. 
And  she  didn’t  believe  it  either.  So  when 
one  multiple  choice  item  in  the  exercise 
stated:  "Making  a fork  sing  could  be 
called 

a)  a joke 

b)  magic 

c)  an  experiment 

d)  a trid: 


i^SRA  Reading  Laboratory,  Don  Parker,  High 
School  Edition,  Science  Research  Associates,  Chi- 
cago,  UK,  1957,  Olive,  No.  H. 


Jeanne  chose  "d)  a trick.”  She  explained 
that  of  course  it  was  a trick;  she  didn’t 
care  what  the  answer  said.  'The  tutor 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  find  out  for 
herself.  Then  she  could  notify  the  com- 
pany if  the  key  was  wrong.  She  agreed 
witli  enthusiasm.  When  she  followed  the 
directions,  both  she  and  her  tutor  were 
delighted  with  the  result.  'They  found 
out  that  the  fork  made  only  a dead  noise 
when  in  the  air.  Not  until  it  was  held 
upright  on  a table  did  it  "sing,” 

"It  is  an  experiment,  not  just  a trick!” 
exclaimed  Jeanne,  her  eyes  glowing.  She 
learned  the  best  way  of  cheddng  an 
answer.  'The  tutor  did  not  have  to  urge 
her  to  go  back  to  the  material  and  read 
it  again.  She  did  not  have  to  look  for  her 
mistake.  She  not  only  recognized  her 
error  but  she  learned  a bit  of  informa- 
tion that  she  treasured.  She  has  since  told 
us  that  she  showed  this  "experiment”  to 
all  her  family  and  friends. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  always  proceed 
the  way  that  we  did  in  these  examples. 
'There  may  not  be  time  or  we  may  not 
have  the  facilities.  But,  on  die  whole, 
we  find  that  we  are  apt  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful when  we  appeal  to  children’s 
innate  wish  to  find  out  and  to  improve 
and  when  we  allow  them  the  freedom  to 
remain  inquisitive  and  to  expand.  They 
show  us  day  after  day  that  given  the 
slightest  hope  they  will  put  fordi  addi- 
tional effort  and  try  again. 

In  whatever  way  we  can,  we  try  to 
help  the  child  evolve  rather  than  stifle 
him  by  pushing  him  into  a preconceived 
mold.  It  is  true  that  we  often  make  com- 
promises; it  is  true  that  we  cannot  al- 
ways allow  as  much  freedom  as  we  would 
like  because  we  ourselves  and  our  situa- 
tion are  limited.  We  often  settle  for  less 
than  we  wish,  but  we  keep  seeking  ways 
to  crystallize  the  child's  unique  and  spe- 
cial possibilities  and  to  nurture  his  feel- 
ings of  self  esteem. 
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SEQUENCE  IX 

DEVELOPING  LIFETIME  READING  HABITS 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Some  Techniques  for 
Building  Lifetime  Reading 
Habits 

Helen  W.  Painter 

SOME  YEARS  ago  Robert  Frost  wro  _ 
the  weP  known  line:  "The  whole 
reason  for  going  to  school  is  to  get  tlie 
impression  fixed  for  life  that  there  is  a 
book  side  to  everything.”  Perhaps  in  this 
one  sentence  Frost  has  expressed  succinct- 
ly the  goal  of  teachers,  for  surely  we  are 
trying  to  promote  lifetime  reading  habits 
on  the  part  of  all  children.  The  past  dec- 
ade has  seen  a book  explosion.  Studies 
are  indicating  that  children  today  are 
reading. 

The  topic  of  lifetime  reading  habits 
involves  many  aspects,  four  basic  ones  of 
v/hich  need  mention  before  listing  some 
tedmiques  to  use  in  developing  such 
habits. 

1.  Reading  ability  is  necessary  to  a 
reading  habit.  A child  must  read  fairly 
well  if  he  is  to  develop  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. 

2.  A child’s  attitudes  and  interests  will 
influence  his  reading.  Teachers  must  study 
the  research  on  the  interests  of  children. 
As  books  are  matched  to  interests  and 
needs,  attitudes  toward  reading  are  influ- 
enced favorably. 

3.  Closely  related  to  the  foregoing  is 
the  matter  of  different  social  and  reading 
environme'its.  William  S.  Gray,  speaking 
of  the  wide  diversity  among  Aildren 
reared  in  different  environments,  wrote 
that  "we  may  rightly  wonder  if  desirable 
reading  interests  and  habits  can  be  devel- 
oped on  the  part  of  all.”^ 

4.  Are  we  as  teachers  somewhat  preju- 

^William  S.  Gray.  “Sociological  Aspects,"  in 
Helen  M.  Robinson,  ed..  Developing  Pennanent  In- 
terest in  Reading,  Supplementary  Educational  Mono- 
graphs, No.  84,  Chicago,  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Dec,  1956,  pp,  14-15. 


diced  in  our  evaluation  of  the  importance 
of  lifetime  reading  habits?  We  are  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  reading.  Not  all 
people  are.  They  have  a greater  interest  in 
something  other  than  books. 

Following  these  four  basic  points,  here 
are  seven  suggestions  of  techniques  for 
teachers  to  use  in  promoting  lifetime  read- 
ing habits. 

1.  The  teacher  herself  must  read  and 
children  know  that  she  does.  In  the 

March  1964  Reading  Teacher  Ralph 
Brown  points  out  that  there  is  evidence 
that  only  teachers  who  themselves  read 
can  develop  in  students  habits  and  inter- 
ests conducive  to  wide  reading.  Our  own 
interest  in  reading  communicates  itself  to 
the  child. 

2.  A teacher  must  know  the  field  of 
children’s  literature.  Otherwise,  how  can 
she  suggest  a book  to  that  certain  child 
with  a particular  need?  How  can  she 
order  books  for  her  classroom  library? 
How  can  she  lead  children  to  develop 
the  habit  of  reading  selectively?  Teachers 
must  be  alert  to  the  book  lists  available, 
to  the  magazines  and  newspapers  review- 
ing current  literature,  and  to  the  award 
books. 

3.  Read  aloud  to  the  children  but  read 
well.  Good  literature  read  by  the  teacher 
leads  to  interest  in  books.  Poetry,  especial- 
ly, and  some  prose  material  seem  to  be 
better  appreciated  when  read  aloud  by 
the  teacher. 

4.  Make  books  readily  available  to  the 
children.  Surely  teachers  need  to  encour- 
age the  library  habit.  However,  ownership 
of  a favorite  book  is  to  be  desired  so  that 
a child  may  turn  to  it  again  and  again. 
Many  books  are  expensive.  Teachers  must 
keep  up-to-date  with  their  knowledge  of 
the  many  children’s  book  clubs  where  an 
astonishingly  large  number  of  books  of 
good  literature  is  available. 

5.  Use  a variety  of  audio-visual  means 
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to  'sell  the  idea  of  readir;g.  Television, 
films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  tapes,  slides, 
and  puppets  are  some  of  ffie  sources  avail- 
able to  the  teacher  who  looks  for  them  as 
aids  to  entice  children  to  books. 

6.  Use  pertinent  facts  about  authors 
or  their  writing.  Often  we  can  lead  to 
writers  through  interesting  details  about 
their  lives,  how  they  write,  or  episodes 
behind  their  books.  Above  all,  teachers 
should  seize  the  opporjpnity  to  hear'  these 
talented  people.  "Tour  accounts  of  seeing 
and  hearing  authors  may  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  lead  the  child  to  books. 

7.  Finally,  we  must  empasize  repeated- 
ly the  enjoyment  of  reading.  Children 
must  have  books  at  or  below  ffieir  reading 
level  to  encourage  them  in  wide  reading. 
Sometimes,  if  a child  is  eager  to  do  so, 
let  him  go  on  to  a little  harder  material. 
Periodically,  we  must  check  on  rate,  skills, 
and  the  like.  However,  let  us  have  other 
times  when  children  just  read. 

In  summary,  the  resourceful  teacher 
devises  her  techniques  for  building  life- 
time reading  habits  in  view  of  herself 
and  of  her  individual  pupils. 
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10.  Bloomfield-Barnhar^ 
Let's  Head 

Robert  Pooley 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  ago  Dr. 
Leonard  Bloomfield,  an  internationally 
renowned  linguist,  set  down  a method  for 
teaching  reading.  He  did  so  because  he 
felt  that  the  meSiods  then  in  use  failed  to 
make  use  of  scientific  information  about 
English  very  well  known  to  linguists,  but 


little  known  or  ignored  by  those  who  edu-  j 
cated  children.  By  his  method  his  son? 
learned  to  read,  as  did  also  the  son  of  his 
friend,  the  lexicographer  Clarence  Barn] 
hart  So  also  did  oAer  children,  whosi 
parents  heard  of  the  method  and  used  ii 
Encouraged  by  the  successes  and  larga 
scale  success  in  private  school  classrooms,  ^ 
Bloomfield  and  Barnhart  attempted  to  pul}*~^ 
lish  the  method  to  introduce  it  to  educa- 
tors. Neither  pubEshers  nor  educators  were 
interested,  despite  repeated  efforts.  At  long 
last,  through  the  aid  of  a foundation  and 
the  interest  of  an  editor  of  an  educational 
press,  himself  a student  of  Dr.  Bloom=^ 
field’s,  the  work  was  pubhshed  in  1961  | 
under  the  title  of  Lers  Read.  It  is  my" 
privilege  to  present  briefly  the  essentials  of 
the  Bloomfield-Bamhart  method,  and  to 
ask  spedaEsts  in  reading  to  give  it  such 
trial  as  sound  educational  research 
-^arrants. 

\Bloomfield  begins  with  the  axiom  that 
reding  is  the  relation  of  printed  (or 
written)  words  to  speech.  From  this  axiom 
it  follows  that  the  foundation  of  successful 
reading  is  the  command  of  the  letters  that 
form  words  so  that  words  may  become 
speech  as  quickly  as  possible.  EngEsh, 
despite  its  variations  and  inconsistendes, 
is  an  alphabetic  language  in  its  written 
form.  It  is  sound  to  start  with  this  prin- 
dple,  even  though  at  a later  time  some  of 
{ the  non-alphabetic  variations  of  EngEsh 
will  have  to  be  taught.  No  matter  what 
method  of  early  reading  is  used,  dhildren 
learn  assisted  or  imassisted  to  read  alpha- 
, beticaEy.  Without  this  learning,  the 
tremendous  growth  in  vocabulary  made  by 
children  would  be  impossible  except  for 
those  gifted  with  photographic  memories. 
This  alphabetic  assodation,  which  in  word- 
reading  is  a by-product,  Bloomfield  makes 
central  to  his  system. 

Since  children  always  learn  to  read 
aloud  and  only  after  some  years  bypass 
active  vocalization,  the  primary  essentials 
of  reading  are  letters  and  phonemes.  The 
Bloomfield  approach  sets  up  a basic  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  elements  so 
that  the  child  can  quickly  and  easily  read 
for  himself  an  ever-expanding  vocabulary 
resting  upon  the  assodation  of  letters  and 
phonemes. 

This  attention  to  the  sounds  of  letters 
may  falsely  be  called  phonics.  Bloomfield 
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specifically  denies  that  his  system  employs 
phonics.  Phonics,  he  says,  is  presented  as 
though  the  child  were  learning  to  speak. 
If  he  cannot  speak,  he  is  not  ready  to  read. 
Furthermore,  phonic  methods  isolate 
speech  sounds,  whereas  phonetic  methods 
always  treat  sounds  in  combinations.  But 
the  application  of  phonetic  principles  to 
the  creation  of  a reading  method  does  not 
imply  the  teaching  of  phonetics  to  chil- 
dren,  but  only  the  use  of  phonetics  to 
esteblish  valid  letter-phoneme  relation- 
ships. This  system  begins  with  regular 
spdlings,  to  teach  the  child  to  respond 
vocally  to  the  sight  of  letters.  Later  he  is 
trained  to  respond  correctly  to  irregular 

tellings.  Always  he  must  respond  vocally 
what  he  sees  in  print  or  writing. 

The  essence  of  the  Bloomfield  approach 
concentrated  in  these  assertions:  The 
grasp  of  content  in  reading  rests  upon  an 
imderstanding  of  the  words  used  in  their 
combinations.  What  is  understood  in  hear- 
ing is  understood  in  reading.  The  child 
must  focus  upon  converting  letters  to 
speech.  Content  must  wait  upon  his  having 
enough  practice  to  be  able  to  reflect  on  the 
content  while  producing  the  sounds.  The 
•effort  to  make  him  realize  content  from 
• the  sight  of  whole  words  is  the  under- 
lying fallacy  of  current  reading  methods. 
Satisfaction  to  the  beginning  reader  is  not 
in  the  sense  (content)  of  the  words,  but 
in  the  power  to  pronounce  ^em.  There  is 
as  much  reward  in  reading  nhi  as  in 
reading  'phi  or  din.  The  child  succeeds 
in  these  pronunciations,  and  this  success 
is  ample  motivation  for  perseverence. 

^ With  these  basic  principles  in  mind,  let 
S us  now  follow  the  steps  in  the  Bloomfield- 
V5arnhart  reading  method: 

1.  Tea  A the  child  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  their  normal  order,  and  have 
Iiim  name  them.  Begin  with  capital  letters, 
md  make  the  recognition  and  naming  an 
interesting  game.  Some  two-year-olds  can 
do  this  easily;  most  three-year-olds  will 
find  it  easy.  When  the  capital  letters  can 
he  correctly  named,  move  to  the  lovA?r-case 
•or  small  letters,  teaching  them  in  associa- 
tion with  the  matching  capitals.  The  child 
must  be  familiar  with  all  the  letters,  both 
capital  and  small,  before  any  reading  is 
Begun. 

2.  It  is  '‘xtremely  important  at  this  stage 


to  direct  movement  from  left  to  right  in. 
all  materials  presented  to  the  child,  even 
in  the  illustrations  used.  Never  reverse 
direction  in  pointing  to  letters,  so  that 
movement  from  left  to  right  becomes  an 
ingrained  habit. 

3.  Establish  at  the  earliest  approach  to 
reading  that  leiier  equals  speech  sound  to 
be  spoken,  the  sound  being  that  found  in 
normal  letter  groups  forming  words,  never 
sounds  in  isolation  from  words.  At  the 
outset  each  letter  is  used  with  only  one 
phonetic  value,  and  silent  letters  are 
avoided.  Two-letter  and  three-letter  words 
are  used  at  the  beginning.  Because  of  chil- 
dren’s farniliarity  with  and  appreciation 
of  rhyme,  it  is  best  to  group  the  words  by 
terminal  sounds,  e.g.,  bat,  cat,  fat,  etc. 

4.  Each  word  is  spelled  and  then  pro- 
nounced. The  goal  is  to  distinguish  the 
change  in  letter  and  sound  from  word  to 
word.  Nothing  should  deflect  the  child’s 
attention  from  pronouncing  each  word 
correctly.  No  connection  with  meaning  is 
stimulated,  except  as  the  child  himself 
may  be  aware  that  he  is  pronouncing  a 
word  that  he  knows.  No  grouping  of 
v/ords  for  meaning  is  used  at  this  begin- 
ning stage. 

5.  Because  making  discriminations  of 
sight  and  sound  is  mfficult,  early  lessons 
mmt  be  kept  short.  It  is  important  that  the 
child  succeed,  not  be  pressed  beyond  his 
competence. 

6.  Nonsense  letter  groups  are  the  test  of 
the  child  s success  in  reading.  Moreover, 
combinations  of  letters  in  short  form  with- 
out sense  become  words  in  longer  combina- 
tions: e.g.,  the  child  will  use  ban  in 
handle,  mag  in  magnet,  Jan  in  January. 

7.  Continue  the  process  of  pronouncing 
letter  combinations  with  no  association 
with  meaning  for  a considerable  time,  or 
until  the  child  can  pronounce  most  short 
letter  combinations  without  help. 

8.  Assist  Ae  child  to  make  such  transi- 
tions as  are  involved  in  moving  from  lab 
to  slab,  sag  to  slag,  cat  to  scat,  etc. 

9.  Long  association  with  "regular” 
spellings  is  required  before  progression  is 
made  to  the  commonest  "irregular”  con- 
sonant words,  and  later  to  the  commonest 
"irregular”  vowel  words. 

10.  Meaning  develops  from  increasing 
ease  in  pronunciation.  When  the  child  can 
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pronounce  letter  combinations  with  suffi- 
cient ease  to  hear  what  he  is  reading  he 
will  become  aware  that  he  is  saying  words 
that  he  knows.  In  class  groups  he  will  hear 
what  other  children  pronounce  and  will 
recognize  the  sounds  as  words.  In  time  he 
will  be  amused  to  pronounce  combinations 
of  letter-groups  that  make  sense  and  will 
increasingly  relate  without  effort  meanings 
; to  the  words  he  is  reading.  Reading  vocab- 
ulary develops  from  his  power  to  read 
new  words  unaided,  or  with  very  little  aid. 
To  develop  independent  reading  power  is 
the  goal  of  the  Bloomfield-Barnhart 
method. 

No  claim  is  made  by  the  authors  or  by 
this  reviewer  that  the  method  here  briefly 
outlined  is  infallible,  or  that  it  is  superior 
to  other  methods  of  reading.  It  is  pre- 
sented rather  as  a method  founded  upon 
new  principles,  and  is  worthy  of  examina- 
tion, trial,  and  unbiased  evaluation.  For 
such  trial  and  evaluation  the  authors  and 
I present  the  book  to  specialists  in  reading 
for  scholarly  consideration. 

Several  uses  of  the  book  Le^s  Read 
seem  apparent.  Undoubtedly  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a method  for  parents 
to  teach  a child  to  read  in  his  home.  'The 
authors  have  been  careful  to  indicate  the 
signs  of  readiness  for  such  instruction, 
and  to  warn  against  advancing  the  child 
beyond  his  powers.  'The  book  in  its  present 
form  will  also  be  used  for  foundational 
reading  in  small  private  schools,  in  which 
application  it  has  already  shown  success. 

Experimentation  with  the  method  for 
aiding  retarded  readers  in  remedial  classes 
offers  interesting  possibilities.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  child  who 
is  frustrated  by  one  approach  to  reading 
may  make  a fresh  start  and  gain  confidence 
witfi  another. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the  book 
should  Aallenge  large-scale,  carefully 
prepared  and  properly  controlled  reading 
research  for  comparison  of  the  Bloomfield 
■ system  with  traditional  systems.  Teachers 
• for  the  Bloomfield  method  must  be  in- 
formed and  willing  volunteers,  adequately 
trained  to  use  the  system  as  directed.  'The 
results  of  such  an  experiment,  or  series  of 
investigations,  can  determine  with  assur- 
ance the  value  to  the  teaching  of  reading 
in  the  Bloomfield-Barnhart  method. 
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4.  Programed  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 

Helen  M.  Popp 

This  paper  gives  an  abridged  presen- 
tation of  additional  information  on 
four  of  the  programs  in  elementary  read- 
ing reported  by  Fry  (1964) . 

Didog  1 consists  of  124  lessons  which 
Introduce  62  phonic  elements.  Taped  aural 

I stimuli  and  workbooks  which  present  pic- 
tures and  written  text  are  used  and  the 
students  are  required  to  produce  written 
i and  oral  responses  which  are  verified.  No 
I validation  data  is  presently  available. 

■ An  Honor  Teaming  Machine  .ogram 
■ of  homonyms  uses  prompts  waich  ‘ are 
; mostly  mnemonic,  but  also  includes  the 
; deletion  of  words  in  rhymes.  The  program 
; is  presented  in  a small  machine  and  the 
i student  responds  by  pressing  one  of  four 
I buttons  on  the  face  of  the  machine.  If  he 
has  made  a correct  choice,  the  paper  ad- 
vances. It  is  also  often  advanced  after  an 
^incorrect  choice  and  the  student  is  expect- 
ed to  read  that  he  was  incorrect.  No  record 
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is  made  of  responses  which  is  unfortunate 
as  one  can  advance  the  paper  by  barely 
touching  the  correct  button  and  then  de- 
pressing and  holding  an  incorrect  button. 
An  elimination  of  this  characteristic  of 
the  machine  and  the  development  of  bet- 
ter programs  would  add  greatly  to  its 
usef^ess  for  reading  teachers. 

The  First  Steps  in  Reading,  a multiple 
choice  program,  requires  the  student  to 
make  his  selection  and  then  advance  the 
paper  in  the  Min  Max  machine  to  expose 
the  correct  choice  found  directly  under 
each  item.  Visual  discrimination  of  large 
capital  letters  is  followed  by  instruction 
on  AT  and  AN;  H and  UG;  P,  S,  F,  M, 
IN,  and  ING,  and  various  combinations 
of  all  single  letters  as  initial  consonants 
in  combination  with  all  endings  taught; 

24  "picturable”  words;  structure  words 
such  as  the  and  and;  also  up,  to,  on, 
after,  is,  was,  run,  too,  are,  were,  more 
nouns,  and  plurals;  and  lastly  bad  and 
has.  Many  of  the  words  taught  show 
similarities  in  beginning  consonants  and 
word  endings.  A post  test  includes  an 
isolated  word  list  and  nonsense  sentences. 

The  program  has  not  yet  been  used  in 
schools,  but  some  data  have  suggested  that 
the  program  takes  about  13  hours  to  com- 
plete and  that  students  show  an  increase 
in  word  knowledge  of  about  70  per  cent 
from  pre-  to  post  test. 

Programed  Reading  approaches  initial 
reading  instruction  with  a detailed  teach- 
er’s guide  to  classroom  instruction.  The 
pupils’  programed  primers  are  introduced 
when  students  have  learned  to  recognize 
and  print  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
have  learned  the  sounds  of  five  letters. 
One  written  response  per  page  is  required 
and  the  confirmation,  found  in  the  margin 
to  the  left  of  each  item,  is  covered  by  the 
child  until  after  he  has  responded  to  the 
item  itself.  Thas  the  prerequisites  for  the 
reading  program  are  taught:  a,  f,  m,  n, 
p,  t,  th,  and  I;  the  words  yes  and  no; 
a discrimination  between  the  words  ant, 
man,  mat;  and  the  sentence,  I am  an  ant. 
'The  reading  material  progresses  through 

25  consonants,  17  vowel  sounds,  7 sri- 
fixes,  and  11  sight  words.  In  all  but  the 
sight  words,  the  letters  have  constant 
sound  values.  The  vowel  letters  are  given 
their  long  values  and  various  spellings  are 
•ntroduced  systematically  in  the  second 
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series.  Included  are  double  vowels,  vowel 
combinations,  soft  values  for  g and  c,  suf- 
fixes, silent  consonants,  and  other  irregu- 
lar subclasses. 

, The  publisher’s  validation  data  indicate 
that  first  graders  trained  with  this  pro- 
gram achieved  a grade  level  of  3.8  on 
standardized  reading  achievement  tests; 
that  there  were  no  "non-readers”;  that  the 
error  rate  throughout  the  program  was 
about  3 per  cent;  and  that  the  post  test 
error  rate  averaged  5 per  cent.  No  indica- 
tion as  to  how  much  or  what  kind  of 
teaching  took  place  in  addition  to  the 
program  is  given. 

If  you  face  the  practical  problem  of 
evaluating  the  avail^le  programs,  an  ar- 
ticle by  James  Holland  (poachers  College 
Record,  1961,  p.  56)  will  be  helpful  and 
a request  for  validation  data  ifirom  the  ' 
publishers  is  in  order.  Look  at  each  pro-  | 
gram  being  considered  and  first  decide 
whether  or  not  the  final  test  is  representa-  . 
tive  of  exactly  that  which  you  want  your 
students  to  learn.  If  so,  tiy  the  program 
out  on  a small  sample  of  children.  'This 

is  not  to  suggest  a controlled  study,  but ' 
rather  a trial  for  your  own  benefit  to 
determine  where  the  program  is  the  naost 
effective,  where  it  is  the  least  effective, 
and  whether  or  not  it  does  what  it  pur- 
' ports  to  do.  A report  to  the  publishers  on 
the  results  of  instruction  will  provide 
them  with  a valid  means  of  improving 
their  programs  and  should  provide  you 
with  a better  understanding  of  the  com- 
ponents of  reading  instmetion. 
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9.  Developing  arid  Supervising  Individualized 
Reading  on  a School-Wide  Basis 


^HE  Individualized  Reading  Program  (IRP)  at  Harvey  School, 

Massillon,  Ohio,  had  its  beginning  late  in  the  summer  of  1962.  Today 
it  has  advanced  to  the  point  where  all  pupils  in  the  school  are  receiving 
some  form  of  individualized  reading  instruction.  Where  once  principal 
and  faculty  were  learning  about  IRP,  they  are  now  in  demand  as  teachers 
and  consultants  to  others  who  are  seeking  information  about  this 
approach  to  reading  instruction.  Because  of  their  accomplishments,  staff 
members  have  been  receiving  teachers  from  other  school  systems  for 
observations  and  accepting  invitations  to  be  workshop  leaders,  while  the 
principal  has  been  invited  to  be  a panel  member  at  the  International 
Reading  Association  Convention.  AlS  the  1965-66  year  ends,  much 
progress  has  been  made;  yet  more  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction  Commences 

Aji  administrative  practice  of  the  Massillon  Public  School  System  is 
to  assess  all  school  personnel  sometime  during  each  school  year.  Elemen- 
tary school  principals  are  evaluated  on  the  following  professional 
activities: 

1]  instructional  leadership, 

2]  pupil  personnel  services, 

3]  public  relations, 

4]  clerical  records, 

5]  plant  and  equipment,  and 

6]  administrative  duties. 

Through  this  annual  evaluation  in  August,  1962,  Dr.  Virgil  Blanke, 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  made  it  apparent  that  he  considered  the 
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major  function  of  the  elementary  school  principal  to  be  the  improvement 
of  classroom  reading  instruction.  This  particular  prindpsll  was  in  agree- 
ment with  many  educators  who  contend  that  teaching  reading  needs 
constant  and  continued  attention.  On  this  basis  a decision  was  made  to 
launch  a concerted  effort  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  classroom  reading 
instruction  at  Harvey  School.  This  idea  was  conveyed  to  staff  members 
during  the  first  fall  meeting  of  the  1962  school  year. 

Evaluation  of  Current  Instructions 

Two  conditions  arc  needed  before  a program  of  reading  improvement 
can  begin  to  function  on  a school-wide  basis — discomfort  and  absence  of 
inertia.  First  the  staff  must  be  disturbed  about  current  pupil  performance 
in  reading.  Thus  the  first  task  was  to  take  stock  of  the  reading  program 
of  the  school.  This  task  was  accomplished  through  a series  of  faculty 
meetings.  The  reading  program  was  evaluated  in  relation  to  goals 
previously  established  within  the  school.  The  problem  was  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  goals  were  being  met,  or  not  being  met,  and  to 
establish  a plan  to  close  the  gap  between  plans  and  practice.  Fortunately 
the  staff  was  operating  on  a premise  that  all  members  should  work 
together  to  recognize  common  goals  and  to  attain  similar  values;  each 
staff  member,  nevertheless,  was  encouraged  to  find  his  or  her  own 
solution  to  the  problems  common  to  the  school  in  the  area  of  reading. 

As  a result  of  this  school-wide  evaluation,  several  major  concerns  were 
recognized; 

1]  To  improve  the  reading  skills  of  our  students  (sight  recognition, 
work-study  skills,  silent  reading  efficiency,  oral  reading,  fluency) , 

2]  To  meet  better  the  individual  needs  of  our  students  (the  staff  had 
become  aware  that  setting  standards  for  individuals  instead  of  da^s 
groups  as  a whole  was  a priority  need). 

3]  To  encourage  students  to  become  more  independent  in  their 
reading  (the  teachers  agreed  that  each  child  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  read  widely  in  a variety  of  books  and  printed  materials 
and  be  allowed  to  explore  the  richness  of  ideas  found  in  books). 

Consequently  to  improve  the  Harvey  reading  program  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  quantities  of  varied  materials  and  to  use  new  teaching  patterns 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  interests  and  needs  of  the  students. 
Without  question,  the  staff  of  Harvey  School  was  concerned  with  the 
program  of  reading  instruction  and  w^  ready  to  do  something  about  it 
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Begtnntng  to  Change  A “nudge”  or  push  is  needed  to  overcome 
inertia  and  get  new  plans  underway.  This  “nudge”  may  come  from  many 
sources.  In  some  schools  it  may  come  from  the  superintendent,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  Harvey  School.  In  some  cases  the  “nudge”  may  come  from 
the  principal  or,  in  IRP,  the  classroom  teacher  herself  may  initiate  the 
change.  Actually,  a combination  of  factors  is  usually  present  and  it  could 
be  the  classroom  teachers,  principals,  or  the  school  administrators  who 
set  the  program  in  motion. 

A critical  point  had  been  reached  at  Harvey  School  and  to  improve 
the  reading  program  real  changes  had  to  be  made — changes  in  instruc- 
tional materials,  classroom  structure  and  organization,  and  in  patterns 
of  teaching  reading.  Various  steps  were  taken  to  meet  these  needs.  The 
reading  supervisor  of  the  Massillon  Public  Schools  took  a leadership  role 
in  several  meetings  j staff  members  attended  a reading  workshops  an 
outside  consultant  conducted  a one-day  workshop  for  Harvey  staff 
members;  and  a series  of  IRP  films  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  was  shown.  In  addition,  regularly  scheduled  staff  meetings 
were  devoted  to  study  of  the  IRP;  teachers  participated  in  university 
reading  research  projects  and  took  part  in  system-wide  in-service  activities. 

Staff  Preparation  in  the  spring  of  1963,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Steiert,  then 
reading  supervisor  in  the  Massillon  Public  Schools,  attended  a staff 
meeting  to  direct  a discussion  concerning  individualized  reading.  During 
the  discussion  excellent  interaction  occurred  among  the  teachers  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  reading  process.  Later  in'  the  year  Mrs.  Steiert 
described  methods  of  teaching  reading  at  a meeting  of  the  Harvey  School 
Parent  Teacher  Association. 

As  a result  of  these  initial  meetings  this  school  principal  recognized  his 
responsibility  to  become  more  knowledgeable  in  the  management  and 
operation  of  an  IRP  on  a school-wide  basis.  Such  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  when  a workshop  on  individualized  reading  was  conducted  at 
the  University  of  Akron  in  the  summer  of  1963.  In  addition  to  the 
principal,  several  members  of  the  staff  attended  part  of  the  two-week 
program. 

The  workshop  proved  very  valuable  for  several  reasons.  Through 
interaction,  subsequent  to  attendance,  staff  members  obtained  a greater 
insight  into  the  reading  process.  The  staff  became  aware  of  the  class 
organization  and  teaching  procedures  needed  to  give  pupils  greater 
independence  in  reading.  In  addition,  several  outside  resources  also 
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became  available  for  further  in-service  work  with  the  Harvey  staff 
members.  Mrs.  Anne  Petry  was  one  good  example. 

Mis.  Petry,  of  the  Akron  Public  Schools  and  a member  of  the  AMion 
University  reading  workshop  staff,  was  invited  to  Harvey  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  school  to  conduct  a one-day  workshop  for  all  staff 
members.  Her  program  was  entitled  “Creating  Endiusiasm  for  Learning 
Through  Individualized  Reading.”  She  did  create  enthusiasm;  her 
dynamic  presentation  provided  motivation  for  launching  the  new  school 

In  order  to  help  the  teachers  over  any  rough  spots  which  might  be 
encountered  as  the  school  year  progressed,  die  idea  of  staff  interaction 
was  continued  through  regularly  scheduler  staff  meetings.  A series  of 
films  concerned  with  individualized  reading  served  as  the  background  for 
the  meetings.  These  films  were  produced  by  Dr.  Lyman  C.  Hunt  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  as  part  of  an  extensive  research  project  on 
individualized  reading.  They  were  filmed  from  a series  of  live  W 
programs  which  were  the  central  feature  of  the  research  project.  An 
Experimental  Project  Appraising  the  Effectiveness  of  a Program  Series 
on  Reading  Instruction  Using  Open  Circuit  Television”  (i).  Each  f^ 
presents  an  actual  demonstration  of  individualized  reading  instruction 
by  a teacher  working  with  a small  number  of  children  in  the  TV  studio- 
dassroom  setting. 

The  momentum  necessary  to  maintain  and  give  continuity  to  an  in- 
service  program  of  this  type  was  aided  by  several  projects  involving  the 
entire  Massillon  School  System;  Harvey  School  was  but  a part.  During 
the  1964-1965  school  year,  twenty  first  grade  teachers  of  the  Massillon 
Public  Schools  participated  in  a research  study  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Kenneth  Smith,  of  tlie  Department  of  Education  at  Kent  State 
University. 

The  study  was  a comparison  of  three  approaches  to  teaching  reading 
in  the  first  grade.  At  Harvey  School  two  teachers  used  the  completely 
individualized  approach  while  a tliird  used  a combination  basal  reader 
and  individualized  approach.  For  the  two  teachers  using  IRP  an  initial 
sight  vocabulary  was  taught  through  experience  chaiTs  while  records  of 
skill  instruction  were  maintained  through  the  use  of  the  Barbc  Skills 
Checklist. 

Although  the  results  of  the  study  have  not  been  published,  the  impact 
on  the  fiist-gradc  reading  program  at  Harvey  School  has  been  pro- 
nounced. Many  of  the  changes  in  mstructional  practice  undertaken  for 
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the  study  have  been  maintained  during  this  school  year.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  first  grade  reading  program  has  definitely  moved  in  the 
direction  of  individualized  instruction. 

During  the  present  school  year  (1965-1966)  several  first-grade  teachers 
in  the  MassiUon  Public  School  System  are  participating  in  a study  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Lyman  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Akron  (2).  The 
study  is  designed  to  examine  teacher  attitude  and  performance  and  pupil 
attitude  and  performance  when  first-grade  teachers  vary  reading  instruc- 
tion with  regard  to  numbers  of  books  used  in  the  reading  program.  Two 
of  the  Harvey  School  first  grade  teachers  are  participating  in  this  study. 
The  very  act  of  participating  in  research  studies  stimulates  learning  and 
change.  This  stimulation  occurs  not  only  for  the  teachers  directly  con- 
cerned but  for  other  teachers  and  the  principal  as  well. 

System-Wide  In-Service  Activities  A series  of  meetings  on  indi- 
vidualized reading  for  teachers  of  the  Massillon  Public  School  System 
was  carried  out  over  a ten-week  period  during  the  spring  of  1966.  The 
Harvey  School  teachers  who  attended  this  workshop  were  presented  a 
basis  for  self  evaluation  with  regard  to  program  development.  Through 
the  discussion  of  many  important  issues  in  reading,  individual  teachers 
were  given  an  opportunity  not  only  to  reflect  and  to  reconsider  but  were 
given  the  tools  to  add  a firmer  structure  to  the  framework  of  their 
evolving  reading  instruction.  New  and  emerging  reading  programs, 
classroom  organization,  the  teacher-pupil  conference,  the  language- 
experience  approach,  and  creative  writing  were  among  the  topics 
explored  through  the  workshop. 

Program  Implementation  Teachers  were  beginning  to  change.  In- 
service  activities  had  provided  the  necessary  “nudge.”  However,  devel- 
oping and  ailding  a substantially  different  kind  of  reading  program 
takes  time  and  continuous  effort.  Individualized  reading  is  a conceptual- 
ization for  teaching  and  not  a specific  methodology  or  procedure.  It  is 
geared  to  the  individuality  of  the  teacher.  The  responsibility  for  instruc- 
tion lies  with  her  and  not  with  the  manual.  Because  teachers  can  be 
themselves,  youngsters  can  learn  to  be  themselves  and  to  be  natural 
readers.  The  following  review  of  grade-level  programs  at  Harvey  School 
clearly  indicates  teacher  individuality  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
the  attempt  to  improve  reading  instruction. 

First  Grade — ^Both  teachers  are  using  a completely  individualized  ap- 
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proach.  Experience  charts  play  an  important  role  in  building  a sight 
vocabulary  during  the  beginning  weeks  of  the  year.  Students  are  given 
the  choice  of  selecting  the  books  they  wish  to  read.  Individual  confer- 
ences with  students  are  used  by  both  teachers  to  discuss  the  materials 
read.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  first  grade  program  is  the  great 
number  of  books  read  by  the  students.  A recent  addition  is  a listening 
laboratory  (tape  recorders  and  ear  phones)  which  has  been  used  for 
two  years.  An  innovation  this  year  has  been  the  use  of  a Show  ’n’  Tell 
Phono-Viewer. 

Second  Grade— The  second  grade  teachers  are  utilizing  a variety  of 
reading  materials  in  order  to  individualize  instruction.  Basal  readers 
from  several  companies  are  used  as  a part  of  the  program.  A Science 
Research  Associates  Reading  Laboratory  and  the  appropriate  Readers 
Digest  Skill  Builders  axe  used  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  individual  ncecte 
of  the  class  members.  An  excellent  collection  of  supplemental  books  is 
used  extensively  by  the  teachers  to  enrich  their  reading  program. 
Creative  writing  is  enjoyed  by  the  students  and  art  work  has  become 
a very  important  outlet  for  reporting  on  the  books  read. 

Third  Grade— The  third  grade  program  is  a combination  of  tht  Ginn 
Basal  Reader,  an  SRA  Reading  Laborator;,  and  individualized 
reading.  A typical  weekly  schedule  for  six  or  seven  reading  periods 
would  be  one  or  two  days  of  basal  reader,  one  or  two  days  of  S^ 
Reading  Laboratory,  and  two  or  three  days  of  individualized  reading. 
Classroom  libraries  and  the  school  library  serve  as  the  source  of  the 
books  needed  for  individualized  reading.  Conferences  with  die  students 
have  an  important  place  in  helping  the  teachers  evaluate  the  reading 
being  done  in  their  classroom.  Creative  writing  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  class  activity.  Students  are  writing  creatively,  using  as  a background 
tlie  many  ideas  which  they  have  discovered  while  exploring  books. 

fourth  Grade  and  Fifth  Grade— An  .abundant  nf,.jn^enals,  is  very 
\nportant  on  this  level  to  meet  the  wide  range  of  reading  abjlitita  and 
interests  found  within  the  classroom.  Along  with  the  Ginn  Basal 
Reader,  The  Scott  Foresman  Readers  and  the  Harr  Wagner  supple- 
mentary scries  are  used.  An  SRA  Reading  Laboratory  and  its  accom- 
panying Pilot  Library  play  an  important  part  in  allowing  the  students 
to  read  materials  on  their  reading  level  and  to  help  them  advance  at 
their  own  rate.  An  outstanding  example  of  students  making  judgments 
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about  books  they  have  read  is  the  Junior  Great  Books  Club.  Four 
discussion  groups  are  organized  to  take  part  in  this  program.  The 
groups  meet  bi-weekly  to  discuss  the  book  selection  they  have  read. 

Sixth  Grade— An  SRA  Pilot  Library  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  the 
sixth-grade  program.  While  reading  the  short  selections,  students  have 
become  interested  in  various  topics.  Consequently,  they  have  read 
other  books  and  materials  on  these  topics  and  have  also  employed 
research  techniques  in  the  school  library  and  the  Massillon  City 
Library  to  gain  more  information.  This  year  to  aid  in  skills  work  a 
MacMillan  Spectrum  of  Skills  has  been  used.  Teacher-student  confer- 
ences are  being  used  extensively  by  the  sixth  grade  teachers  in  an  effort 
to  bring  the  students  and  their  books  closer  together.  Student  evalua- 
tion is  made  easier  for  the  teachers  by  a system  of  record  keeping.  A 
skilTs  list  and  a record  of  the  books  read  are  the  major  part  of  this 
system  (5). 

Summary 

The  responsibility  of  the  principal  does  not  end  with  the  implementa- 
tion of  a new  program.  Growth  must  be  continuously  stunulatedrTET 
principal  must  give  support  and  encouragement  to  all  staff  members  and 
he  must  give  realistic  and  practical  help  if  a program  is  to  continue  to 
impro'^'e.  However,  in  the  final  analysis,  sijiccess  will  depend  on  the  skill 
of  the  teachers,  their  understanding  of  the  reading  process,  and  the 
continued  supervision  and  support  of  the  school  principal.  IRP  on  a 
school-wide  basis  is  truly  a team  effort. 
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13.  An  Evaluation  of  Three 
Metbi^ds  of  Teaching 
Sixtr  Grade  Reading 


ALLACE  Ramsey 


/ Prov'ding  for  individual  difFerences  in 
leading  ability  continues  to  be  a major 
oroblem  in  elementary  education.  It  be- 
iiomes  intensified  in  intermediate  grades 
because  the  variation  in  reading  ability 
becomes  even  greater  than  it  is  in  lower 
grades. 

/iWany  plans  of  organization,  or  methbds 
of  instruction,  have  been  devised  to  solve 
tne  problem.  Such  plans  range  from  indi- 
vidualized teaching  to  homogeneous 
grouping  of  the  entire  school  population 

A perusal  of  the  professional  literature 
is  likely  to  convince  one  that  the  three 
major  plans  being  tried  in  tliis  country 
are:  (1)  in-class  ability  grouping,  (2) 
aoss-class  (or  cross-grade)  grouping — 
popularly  known  as  Ae  /op/w  Plan,  and 
(3)  individualized  reading. 

During  the  school  year  1960-61  seven 
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sixth-grade  teachers  in  the  Lee’s  Summit, 
Missouri,  Schools,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  assistant  superintendent.  Dr.  W.  J. 
Underwood,  participated  in  an  experiment 
to  gather  evidence  concerning  the  relative 
merits  of  the  three  plans  Ested  above. 

The  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  were 
administered  as  part  of  the  school  system’s 
regular  testing  program  in  September, 
i960,  at  the  start  of  the  experiment,  and 
again  in  September,  1961.  The  test  results 
were  used  by  teachers  as  one  criterion  for 
grouping  the  children  in  the  five  class- 
rooms which  did  not  use  individualized 
reading.  The  reading  gains  registered  on 
the  tests  were  used  as  indications  of  growth 
in  reading  abifity  of  all  of  the  children  in 
the  experiment. 

The  223  children  in  the  experiment  had 
received  similar  reading  instruction  in  the 
first  five  years  of  sdiool  — instruction 
utilizing  basic  readers  and  workbooks. 
Teachers  had  used  in-class  ability  grouping 
to  care  for  individual  differences.  Thirty- 
nine  of  the  children  in  the  ability  grouped 
classes  had  had  their  basal  reader  instruc- 
tion supplemented  in  grades  1-3  with  all 
the  lessons  in  phonics  presented  in  Pho- 
netic Keys  to  Reading,  published  by  The 
Economy  Company.  All  had  had  access  to 
ample  classroom  libraries  and  had  been 
encouraged  to  do  lots  of  reading.  While 
there  was  a variation  in  socio-economic 
level  in  each  class,  the  majority  of  the 
children  were  from  upper-middle-class 
homes. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  three 
groups,  and  the  mean  intelligence  quotient 
of  each  group  (as  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  long  form  of  the 
California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity)  were 
as  follows: 

No.  I.Q. 

Individualized  70  114.0 

In-class  grouped  103  115.5 

Cross-class  grouped  50  114.1 

In  no  case  was  the  difference  in  average 
I.Q.  of  the  three  groups  found  to  be  statis- 
tically significant  at  the  five  per  cent  level. 

Description  of  the  Programs 

( In  the  two  classrooms  where  individual- 
^ed  instruction  was  given  there  were  three 
of  reading  activity.  For  the  first  six 


weeks  of  the  year  training  in  reading  skills  ^ 
was  given  by  utilizing  the  Reading  jor^ 
Meaning  series  pubEshed  by  the  Lippincott 
Company.  Thereafter,  children  engaged 
in  two  t^es  of  reading  activity  during  the 
reading  period: 

(1)  free  reading  in  books  selected  by 
the  children. 

(2)  individual  reading  and  completion 
of  skill  building  exercises  in  ap- 
propriate selections  of  the  SRA 
Reading  Laboratory. 

Each  teacher  made  special  efforts  to  en- 
courage (but  not  coerce)  out-of-class  read- 
ing. School  principals  made  every  attempt 
to  see  that  the  teachers  had  a large  supply 
of  books  and  that  these  were  changed  as 
often  as  needed. 

In  Ae  three  classrooms  utilizing  in-class 
grouping  instruction,  reading  was  given 
in  a conventional  manner.  Basic  readers 
and  their  accompanying  workbooks  were 
used.  Results  from  the  Iowa  Tests  and 
teacher  judgment  were  used  to  group  chil- 
dren into  two  or  three  reading  levels  for 
instruction.  Qiildren  were  shifted  from 
one  group  to  another  as  their  performance 
suggested  the  need  for  a change.  Trade 
books  and  other  basal  texts  were  available 
for  supplementary  reading  and  children 
were  encouraged  to  read  during  their 
spare  time. 

Children  enrolled  in  two  sixth  grade 
classrooms  in  one  school  had  reading  as 
part  of  a language  arts  period,  for  which 
they  were  grouped  into  a relatively 
homogeneous  group.  Each  of  the  teachers 
had  children  from  the  other  sixth  grade 
room  for  language  arts  and  sent  some  of 
her  own  children  to  the  other  teacher  for 
such  instruction.  For  reading  instruction 
each  teacher  subdivided  her  large  group 
into  two  smaller  groups,  each  containing 
children  of  similar  reading  ability.  Each 
teacher  used  basic  readers  and  workbooks 
to  give  reading  instruction  in  a somewhat 
conventional  manner.  They  encouraged 
outside  reading  in  mudi  the  same  manner 
as  teachers  of  the  in-class  grouped 
children. 

Teacher  Reports 

Each  teacher  involved  in  the  experiment 
completed  a questionnaire  designed  to 
reveal  important  facts  about  her  training. 
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experience  in  teaching  reading,  and  the 
instructional  techniques  used.  All  had 
taught  at  least  live  years,  five  had  taught 
in  two  or  more  grades. 

Each  had  taken  one  or  more  courses  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  and  most  revealed 
a thorough  knowledge  of  techniques  to 
use  in  teaching  reading. 

Each  of  the  teachers  reported  many  ex- 
cellent practices  designed  to  encourage 
in-school  and  out-of-sdioci  leisure  time 
reading. 

A Comparison  of  Results 

A comparison  of  the  mean  reading 
ability  of  all  three  groups  revealed  the 
following  gains  (expressed  in  grade 


levels) : 

Gain  Gain 

in  in 

Vocabulary  Reading 

1.  Individualized  .98  1.03 

2.  Ability  Grouped  1.06  .98 

3.  Cross-class  Grouped  1.30  1.14 


When  the  differences  in  test  results  were 
tested  for  significance,  using  Sheppard's  t 
test,  the  only  significant  difference  foimd 
was  between  gains  in  total  reading  of 
groups  two  and  three.  This  difference  was 
significant  at  the  .05  level  but  not  at  the 
.01  level.  All  other  differences  were 
found  to  be  too  small  to  be  statistically 
significant. 

In  addition  to  growth  in  reading  ability, 
other  important  results  of  any  plan  of 
teaching  reading  are  die  effects  on  chil- 
dren's attitudes  toward  their  reading  and 
effects  on  their  out-of-school  reading 
habits.  A questionnaire  designed  to  deter- 
mine these  and  other  similar  results  was 
completed  by  each  student  involved  in  the 
study. 

*nie  individualized  and  ability  grouped 
classes  reported  significandy  more  books 
read  during  the  year  than  did  the  cross- 
class grouped  children  (medians  were  27, 
29,  and  19,  respectively).  Reading  was 
listed  as  a favorite  school  subject  twice  as 
often  by  the  ability  grouped  classes  as  by 
the  other  two,  but  by  only  seven  per  cent 
of  die  children  in  the  former  group. 

The  individualized  classes  reported 
visiting  the  public  library  on  an  average 
of  once  per  week.  This  was  twice  as  often 


as  reported  by  either  of  the  other  two 
groups.  However,  the  ability  grouped  and 
cross-class  grouped  children  mentioned 
reading  as  a favorite  leisure-time  activity 
more  than  twice  as  often  as  did  those  who 
were  in  the  individualized  program. 

An  attempt  to  measure  the  attitudes  of 
the  children' and  their  parents  towards  the 
methods  being  used  showed  tha<  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  children  in  each  of  the 
three  progr^s  believed  their  par2nts  ap- 
proved of  the  way  they  were  being  taught 
to  read. 

“Every  one  of  the  children  in  the  indi- 
vidualized program  expressed  approval  of 
it.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  those  in  the 
ability  grouped  classes  expressed  a liking ' 
for  the  way  they  were  being  taught.  On 
the  s^e  item  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
cross-class  grouped  children  responded 
favorably. 

CoRclusion 

The  fact  that  neither  of  the  three  pro- 
grams emerged  as  dearly  superior  to  the 
others  may  have  many  plausible  explana-  j 
tioiis.  The  one  that  seems  the  most  reason- 
able to  this  writer  is  tliat  the  teachers  who 
participated  in  the  experimer»t  were  all  of 
high  ability.  There  was  no  attempt  to  gdt 
a highly  objective  measure  of  their  relati^|e 
abilities.  However,  their  sup  lidoo-rated 
them  as  about  equal  in„entlws(asQL  knowl- 
edge, and  teaching*  ability.  They  had  id 
common  a deep  understanding  of  children 
and  a wide  knowledge  of  how  tliey  Jeariu 
All  had  a fondness  for  helping  diildren 
to  learn  to'rcadj  “eaHi  was  open  minded 
enough  to  try  her  method  without  pre- 
judging it.  . ^ 

The  thing  that  the  study  probably  illtis- 
trates  most  dearly  is  that  the  influence  of 
the  teacher  is  greater  than  (hat  of  a partic- 
ular method,  a certain  variety  of  materials, 
or  a specific  plan  of  organization.  Given 
the  good  teacher  other  factors  in  teaching 
reading  tend  to  pale  to  insignificance. 
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E.  INDIVIDUALIZING  READING  INSTRUCTION 
l\o3‘  El.  MEETING  INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 


1.  Organizing  a Classroom 
for  Reading 

Drusilla  H.  Rhodes  and 
Miriam  Hosack 

Sonoma  County  Schools,  California 

Let’s  face  it;  the  better  the  teaching, 
as  children  progress  through  school, 
mastering  personal  reading  skills  in  a 
group  situation,  the  wider  becomes  the 
performance  gap  in  terms  of  individual 
achievement. 

A Teacher  is  a Catalyst 

What  are  the  factors  that  must  be  con- 
sidered to  provide  materials  for  instruc- 
tion, the  equipment  and  other  adminis- 
trative "minutiae?”  We  will  talk  about 
the  process  in  a classroom  in  which  each 
child  is  actively  engaged  in  mastering 
skills  and  content.  We  shall  describe  a 
visit  made  last  December  to  a third  grade 
class,  and  generalize  briefly  on  how  the 
teacher  must  draw  from  a vast  inner  re- 
source to  provide  creative  leadership. 

This  is  a wise,  warm,  poised,  talented 
young  woman.  She  is  married,  has  three 
delightful  children,  a successful  husband. 
She  spends  hours  outside  the  classroom; 
at  the  library  picking  out  the  right  book 
for  the  right  child,  attending  classes,  in- 
service  sessions,  and  digesting  all  the 
I information  she  needs  to  know  about  each 
/ child,  from  test  results,  conferences,  and 
professional  reading.  She  spends  hours 
inside  the  classroom;  planning  to  make 
her  classroom  a mie  laboratory  for  learn- 
ing. 


Flexible  Grouping  is  the  Key 

The  children  in  her  classroom  live  in  a 
suburban  area  which  has,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  grown  from  home-owned  prune 
ranches  and  vineyards  to  subdivisions  and 
small  factories.  Growth  has  been  rapid, 
there  is  mobility  and  a variety  of  cultures  J 
in  the  school.  — 

This  is  a classroom  where  every  type 
of  grouping  is  employed,  depending  on 
the  learning  need.  The  hard  core  of  read- 
ing instruction  revolves  around  modifi- 
cations of  three  major  groups.  The  mod- 
ification for  the  exciting  dass  learning 
stems  usually  from  the  exciting  things 
developed  in  and  radiating  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  more  able  group. 

Reading  group  III  is  made  up  of  boys, 
with  only  one  girl.  We  need  no  reminaer 
of  the  different  rates  at  which  individuals 
progress  through  school.  Each  of  these 
children  brought  his  previous  reading 
problems  with  him  as  he  entered  third 
grade.  School  is  diffiadt,  with  reading 
the  most  frustrating  experience  of  the 
day.  By  this  time  many  are  convinced 
they  never  can  read.  They  have  become 
defeated  by  the  numerous  daily  proofs  of 
their  inadequacy.  They  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  glances  they  Aink  they  get  from 
the  rest  of  the  class  as  they  come  to  the 
reading  table. 

In  the  last  month,  three  of  the  eight 
have  moved  and  taken  their  reading  prob- 
lems to  another  school.  They  may  stay  in 
the  next  school  only  a few  weeks  before 
moving  on.  Only  three  members  of  this 
group  have  been  in  this  school  since  first 
grade.  These  slow  learners  have  been 
deprived  of  continuity  in  mastering  read- 
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ing  skill.  Each  of  this  group  has  a long 
history  of  abortive  attempts  to  help  by 
school  personnel;  work  with  a speech  and 
reading  teacher,  nurse  and  psychologist’s 
reports,  and  fom:  of  these  children  are 
"repeaters.”  Three  have  serious  emotion- 
al problems.  How  much  of  the  low  intel- 
ligence rat'ng  of  this  group  is  due  to 
native  ability,  and  how  much  to  other 
factors  is  questionable. 

On  the  Ginn  Test  all  of  the  boys  and 
/ the  girl  scored  very  low,  with  any  high 
/ points  due  only  to  guesses.  We  find  cor- 
/ respondingiy  low  scores  on  the  California 
I Achievement  Tests.  These  children  were 
^ exposed  to  a variety  of  books,  last  year. 
\ At  the  time  of  the  visit  they  were  in 
\ Cowboy  Sari,  easily  read,  attractive,  with 
\low  vocabu/ary  and  high  interest  content. 

The  reading  level  is  kept  low  to  enable 
these  reluctant  readers  to  experience  some 
success.  Each  child  has  a supplementary 
reader  for  use  at  home,  and  cnecking  on 
it  is  done  conversationally  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  by  the  teacher.  This  group 
experiences  first  grade  work,  presented  on 
an  advanced  level,  out  of  respect  to  their 
age  and  over-size.  There  were  wonderful 
cowboy  pictures  on  the  wall  that  day. 
— Eicperience  charts  are  used,  a book  for 
stories  of  the  group  is  on  the  board  daily, 
reading  games  and  much  mimeographed 
.work  to  reinforce  sight  vocabulary  and 
phonics  is  used.  Since  in  third  grade  we 
begin  to  read  for  content  in  other  sub- 
jects, this  group  often  meets  again  for 
special  assistance  in  reading,  spelling, 
math  or  science  materials. 

— Because  practice  is  important,  each 
member  tries  to  find  time  each  day  to  read 
aloud  to  a classmate  helper.  These  Ail- 
dren  need  twice  as  much  review  as  other 
children;  teacher  skill  must  be  used  to 
make  it  varied  and  purposeful.  They  en- 
joy game-type  phonics  and  work  learn- 
ing activities,  Mrs.  Hosack  tries  to  get 
this  group  to  the  reading  table  with  an- 
ticipation, with  the  feeling  "Isn’t  this 
fun?” 

X 'This  is  a critical  "catch-up”  year.  'They 
/ are  having  trouble  with  visual  and  audi- 
' tory  perception;  the  differences  between 
' "b”  and  "d,”  "went”  and  "want.”  Be- 
ginnings and  endings  of  words  are  often 
confused,  'There  is  meager  sight  vocab- 
ulary and  little  idea  of  how  to  attack 


unfamiliar  words.  They  read  word  for 
word  with  little  attention  to  meaning, 
pointing  and  articulating  as  they  stumble 
along.  Directions  must  be  brief,  simple, 
and  repeated  often.  Oral  dramatization 
of  new  words  and  concepts,  much  dis- 
cussion, and  practice  broadens  vocabu-__ 
lary.  Help  in  unlocking  new  words  in 
any  of  the  four  ways:  phonetic  analysis, 
structural  analysis,  content,  and  plain 
memory,  are  stressed  constantly. 

If  the  reading  learned  daily  in  school  \ 
gets  much  additional  practice  at  home,  if  j 
school  experiences  in  reading  are  encour-  / 
aged,  'if  success  in  reading  is  felt  often 
enough,  this  group  can  advance  to  be- 
come adequate  second  grade  readers  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Mrs.  Hosack  consid- 
ers it  her  major  task  each  day  to  prod, 
push,  and  lead  these  youngsters  along  the 
road  to  reading  success.  This  is  their 
chance  to  "catch-up”  before  entering  the 
bewildering  maze  of  the  Middle  Grades, 
with  its  redundant  subject  matter  de- 
mands. If  these  children  do  not  become 
self-motivated  readers  this  year,  the  stig- 
ma and  discouragement  will  increase  un- 
til improvement  will  become  almost  im- 
possible in  another  year. 

Reading  group  II  contains  thirteen 
average  readers,  if  such  a term  is  possi- 
ble. Diagnosis  based  on  the  Ginn  Read- 
ing Readiness  Test  showed  that  all  but 
two  were  having  difficulty  with  conso- 
nants, and  all  but  five  were  having  some 
problem  identifying  different  vowel 
sounds.  All  but  five  were  having  vocab- 
ulary difficulties,  particularly  in  attacking 
unfamiliar  words,  although  the  group 
does  fairly  well  at  recognizing  words  in 
context.  Most  of  them  already  know  their 
compounds  and  recognize  structural  end- 
ings. They  are  experiencing  comprehen- 
sion difficulty  in  finding  main  ideas, 
putting  events  in  sequence,  and  finding 
details.  Although  their  reading  scores 
were  average  for  the  beginning  of  third 
grade  on  the  California  AAievement 
'Test,  they  were  all  low  in  spelling  and 
language.  A survey  test  is  a point  of 
departure  in  diagnosis.  The  significant 
clue  for  a third  grade  teacher  is  the 
relationship  between  reading  and  lan- 
guage and  spelling  performance. 

Each  in  the  group  is  "average”  in  age, 
with  "average”  intelligence  scores,  al- 
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though  two  have  had  health  problems 
which  resulted  in  repeated  absences  in 
lower  grades,  Ihiee  of  the  group  come 
from  split  families,  with  less  interest  in 
reading  activities  at  home.  The  children 
are  still  resisting  good  work  habits,  and 
skillful  listening  has  not  been  mastered. 
Directions  for  independent  work  must  be 
specific.  When  reading  orally,  frequent 
pauses  indicate  need  for  experience  in 
phrasing.  Qiildren  in  this  group  had 
been  exposed  to  a variety  of  different 
readers.  Study  ff  objective  data  indicated 
need  for  a review  of  a good  second  grade 
text.  Houghton  Mifflin  Z-2  was  chosen 
because  it  reinforces  phonics  and  struc- 
tural skills  in  stories  of  high  interest  that 
will  develop  reading  for  meaning. 

M?my  in  this  group  will  make  great 
strides  in' reading  this  year.  Several  are 
almost  ready  to  advance  to  the  next 
group.  Some  may  need  constant  prodding 
all  year  to  complete  work,  follow  direc- 
tions, and  work  on  their  own.  The  chance 
to  move  up  to  another  group  is  good 
motivation  to  some  students  to  work 
harder. 

On  this  December  morning  they  were 
reading  the  story  of  "Snip  and  His  Broth- 
ers” and  working  independently  on  a. 
mimeo  which  necessitated  rereading  the 
I story  for  detail,  and  gave  practice  in  using 
r blends.  They  worked  well  at  their  seats 
! on  material  that  had  been  explained  to 
, them  during  the  previous  day’s  reading  ' 
j lesson. 

Group  I is  the  true  challenge  for  the 
* teacher.  Here  is  a group  of  excellent 
, readers;  they  have  mastered  the  basic 
vocabulary  and  have  no  trouble  in  attack- 
ing unfamiliar  words.  They  have  good 
independent  study  habits  and  are  able  to 
work  by  fflemselves  for  long  oeriods  with 
a minimum  of  specific  teacher  direction. 
Mrs.  Hosack  keeps  them  motivated 
through  on-going  activities  while  she 
spends  more  time  with  the  less  able,  who 
need  her  direct  assistance  more  frequently. 

These  children  had  read  Ginn  2-2  and 
were  in  Ginn  3-1.  All  are  average  or 
above,  with  no  emotional  problems  to 
retard  group  learning,  and  they  are  all 
doing  a variety  of  supplementary  read- 
ing. They  all  come  from  happy,  English- 
speaking  homes,  with  two  parents  inter- 
ested in  their  progress.  All  but  two  have 


had  good  health  and  attendance  records 
throughout  school.  All  scored  above  av- 
erage on  the  reading  sections  of  both 
tests,  and  there  was  high  correlation  with 
language  and  spelling. 

They  showed  facility  in  skimming,  syl 
labication,  three  letter  blends,  reading 
for  sequence,  main  idea,  and  critical 
thinking,  both  in  reading  class  and  the 
rest  of  the  day.  They  demonstrated  skill 
in  alphabetizing  and  reference  work. 

Mrs.  Hosack  uses  the  basic  material  as 
explained  in  the  teacher’s  manual,  which 
she  presents  in  the  reading  lesson,  as  a 
springboard  for  creative  writing;  tall 
tales,  riddles  and  poems.  Impromptu 
plays  are  planned  and  given  for  the 
whole  group.  These  children  need  this, 
for  oral  reading  skills  can  lag  behind 
silent  reading  ability  if  not  motivated. 
SRA  materials  are  used  here  twice  week- 
ly to  stimulate  good  readers  to  still  higher 
levels  as  self-evaluation  skills  are  devel- 
oped. . ^ 

Children  in  this  group  help  others  in 
the  class  as  they  listen  to  and  help  with 
their  reading,  or  prepare  stories  and  read- 
ing games  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole 
class.  Mrs.  Hosack  will  develop  in  these 
children  a greater  depth  of  understand- 
ing and  a w-der  range  of  reading  tastes. 
She  will  work  to  keep  the  advanced  chil- 
dren from  developing  lazy  work  habits, 
becoming  bored  or  day  dreaming.  The 
baaic  text  is  the  framework  around  which 
all  the  reading  habits  and  activities  are 
developed. 

-The  children  were  reading  and  react- 
ing to  "The  Chimpanzee  who  Mopped 
the  Floor”  when  I saw  them.  New  words 
were  discussed,  some  philosophical  ques- 
tions were  raised  and  tossed  about,  mim- 
eographed aqd  workbook  pages  were  as- 
signed. After  a pleasant  directed  motiva- 
tion the  children  returned  to  their  seats 
to  work  independently.  They  used  their 
time  well.  Three  went  in  turn  to  the 
"Writing  Castle,”  many  were  at  the  ency- 
clopedia and  library,  several  were  on 
call  to  other  children,  but  they  were  pur- 
poseful, busy,  and  beautifully  self  di- 
rected— and  happy. 

The  progress  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
teacher’s  knowledge  and  skill.  Reading 
groups  are  always  flexible.  When  drill 
for  the  whole  class  is  indicated,  time  is 
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taken  at  language  or  spelling.  If  only  a 
small  group  needs  reinforcement  of  a 
narticular  skill,  say  consonant  blends, 
that  group  meets  with  the  teadier.  Work 
habits  are  discussed  often,  as  needed. 
There  is  a prominently  placed  chart  which 
serves  as  a constant  reminder  of  the 
standards  the  class  has  set  for  itself. 

Listening  habits  are  stressed,  with 
training  given  in  follow'ng  directions  and 
learning  new  information.  Mrs.  Hosack 
has  been  successful  in  using  the  SRA 
Listening  Tests,  and  relying  on  My  W eek-  ^ 
ly  Reader.  There  are  always  schedules  for 
the  daily  lessons  on  the  chalkboard,  with 
suggestions  for  use  of  extra  time.  A 
chart  and  file  box  in  he  library  also  con- 
tain  suggestions  for  supplementary  acbvi- 
ties.  The  library  comer  is  a busy  place 
each  morning  as  students  check  out  books. 
Each  student  is  encouraged  to  have  his 
own  library  card  at  the  local  library.  The 
class  has  placed  its  first  order  for  Lucky 
and  Arrow  Books  which  are  inexpensive, 
attractively  boimd  books  students  may  ^ 
own  themselves.  ^ ^ | 

There  are  encyclopedias  for  indepen- 
I dent  research  md  browsing,  and  . 

used.  The  story  castle  made  by  the  chil- 
drcn  with  its  turrets,  a desk,  a chair,  and 
a light  inside,  is  usually  occupied.  On  he  ^ 
outside  above  he  door  is  a sign,  which,  ^ 
when  he  castle  is  not  occupied,  is  ti^ed  ^ 
to  say  "The  Mystery  Castle  is  Open.”  By 
he  door  are  he  rules  made  by  he 
children: 

When  you  get  in  write  a story  or 
poem  ; 

Put  your  story  or  poem  in  he  box  ^ 
Then  change  he  sign  to  Open  ^ 

Then  he  next  person  will  do  he  ^ 

same  hing  you  did.  j 

Never  stay  too  long.  . 
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III  Grmies  4-4  - ~ 

I.  Through  Organizational 
Practices 

Margaret  A.  Robinson 

Meaning  of  the  Topic 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  im- 
plicit in  the  title~that  intermediate  grade 
eachers  are  vitally  concerned  with  the 
progress  of  their  pupils  and  are  seeking 
plans  of  organi2ation  by  which  they  can 
pest  teach  the  pupil  to  become  an  effective 
reader,  both  now  and  in  the  future.  What 
ire  organizational  practices?  They  are  not 
Piettiods  of  teaching  but  simply  adminis- 
rative  schemes  or  plans  of  classroom 
management  to  help  reduce  the  range  of 
ichievement  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
xpme  closer  to  each  pupil.  To  draft  these 
plans,  administrators  and  teachers  must 


have  understanding  of  the  problems,  and 
organizing  ability  as  well. 

Some  organizational  practices  are  new 
in  the  sense  that  we  have  not  used  them 
before,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  modifica- 
tions of  the  earliest  plans  of  teadiing. 
Variations  of  tutorial  and  monitorial 
plans,  of  graded  and  ungraded  classes  and 
schools  have  had  a long  history  and  con- 
tinue to  the  present  day.  We  might  say 
that  from  the  tutorial  plan  has  developed 
the  individualized  program;  from  the 
monitorial  plan  has  developed  the  group 
system;  and  due  to  the  graded  classes  of 
the  past  there  has  continued  the  total 
class  approach  of  today.  What  is  difficult 
for  some  of  us  to  realize  is  that  grades 
were  and  are  artificial  divisions  formed 
for  economy  purposes  to  help  the  mass 
rather  than  the  individual. 

This  paper  is  a brief  review  of  current 
practices.  For  more  detailed  accounts  I 
refer  you  to  recent  educational  mono- 
graphs, procedures,  and  magazines  and 
to  the  texts  of  Betts,  Durrell,  Gray, 
Harris,  Yoakam,  and  others. 

Two  terms  used  frequently  in  connec- 
tion w'ith  organization  are  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous.  Webster  defines  homo- 
geneous as  meaning  "of  the  same  kind  or 
nature";  and  heterogeneous  as  "differing 
in  kind  or  nature."  We  know  that  no  two 
children  are  alike  and  when  we  speak  of 
a homogenous  group,  it  is  a misnomer — 
there  is  no  such  kind  of  group.  What  we 
really  mean  by  a homogenous  group  is  a 
group  of  pupils  in  which  the  wide  range 
of  differences  has  been  reduced.  Three 
schemes  of  organization,  then,  are:  (a)  an 
individualized  program  in  which  each 
pupil  is  taught  as  an  individual;  (b) 
homogeneous  groups,  which  are  either 
classes  or  smaller  groups  with  similar 
ability,  achievement,  interests,  or  needs; 
(c)  heterogeneous  groups,  which  are 
either  self-contained  classes  or  groups 
within  a class.  Modification  of  these  three 
types  will  be  discussed  later. 

Throughout  this  discussion  there  will 
be  references  to  different  kinds  of  groups. 
Briefly,  they  may  be  classed  as  follows: 
(1)  pupil  achievement,  (2)  mental  abil- 
ity, (3)  special  needs,  and  (4)  pupil 
interests.  Grouping  by  invitation,  social 
and  friendship  groups  are  variations  of 
some  of  these  four  kinds. 
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Underlying  Principles  and 
Criferid  of  Organization 

Once  we  decide  on  the  form  of  organi- 
zation we  plan  to  use,  we  should  believe 
in  It  and  be  enthusiastic  about  it.  For  this 
is  the  means  by  which  we  hope  to  help 
our  pupils  read  more  effectively,  make 
more  rapid  progress,  and  arouse  worth- 
while attitucfes  and  interests.  We  should 
discuss  the  plan  with  our  pupils,  enlisting 
their  support  and  interest. 

The  pupils  should  be  ready  for  the 
plan,  too,  through  having  learned  good 
work. habits  of  neatness,  order,  prompt- 
ness, dependability,  and  consideration  of 
others.  They  should  be  trained  to  share  in 
the  d^y’s  planning  of  activities,  be  able  to 
follo\y  written  and  oral  directions,  know 
how  and  where  to  get  help  and  be  willing 
to  help  others. 

In  addition  to  teacher  and  pupil  readi- 
ness for  a new  plan  of  organization, 
parent  interest  and  support  should  be 
secured  through  letters,  visits,  or  meetings. 

Criteria 

Why  does  a teacher  sometimes  find 
that  a new  pupil  is  rated  too  high  on  his 
record  card.^  Doubtless  because  the  former 
teacher  has  used  only  one  criterion.  What 
criteria  do  we  use  to  organize  our  class 

1.  G)nsultation  of  accumulative  record 
cards  ^provides  a general  idea  of  a pupil’s 
achievement  level.  Useful  information  can 
be  gained  through  conversations,  inven- 
tories, and  questionnaires. 

2.  The  present  teacher’s  observations 
through  her  daily  teaching  and  super- 
vision can  yield  valuable  information. 

3.  Another  method  of  appraisal  is 
through  the  use  of  informal  tests  devised 
by  the  teacher  to  review  the  work  taught 
and  to  find  out  the  pupils’  needs. 

4.  Vocabulary  sampling  tests  from 
basal  readers  also  give  significant  infor- 
mation about  individual  pupils. 

5.  Book-level  tests  based  on  selections 
in  a series  of  basal,  readers  are  most 
helpful  and  can  be  given  individually  or 
fn  groups  to  lest  silent  or  oral  reading. 
Some  oif  the  standards  which  should  be 
maintained  by  most  of  the  members  of 
each  group  are:  75  per  cent  in  compre- 


hension, 95  per  cent  in  accuracy  a 
prommeiation,  freedom  from  tensii 
rhythmical  reading,  and  a conversatioi 
tone. 

6.  A common  method  of  appraisal 
the  use  of  standardized  tests  which  p 
vide  a basis  of  comparison  with  natioj 
standards.  A list  of  the  scores  can  be  uf 
as  a means  of  grouping  pupils  for  sili 
reading.  However,  standardized  test 
suits  should  not  be  used  as  the  s 
criterion  for  reading  groups.  To  obtaii 
fair  measure  of  a pupil’s  reading  abih 
combined  results  of  several  criteria 
essential. 

Bri»f  Description  of  Various  Plans 

1.  Total  class  approach 

(a)  There  are  still  teachers  in 
intermediate  grades  who  claim  they 
too  busy  to  teach  groups  and  they  contir 
to  teach  reading  to  the  class  as  a whe 
using  the  same  reader  for  all  pupils.  W 
common  interests,  they  feel  they  can  bu 
up  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  class  and  i 
save  preparation  of  many  lessons. 

(b)  There  are  times  when  all  forms 
organization  use  the  whole  class  as 
group,  as  exemplified  when  teaching 
poem  for  appreciation  or  choral  readj 
reading  the  class  a story,  frequently  re 
ing  in  the  content  area,  evaluation  'i 
sharing  periods,  dramatization,  sil 
movies,  ‘TV  lessons. 

(c)  Related  filmstrips  projected 
screen  and  blackboard,  as  an  aid  to  bi 
readers,  are  often  taught  to  the  wh 
class.  One  wjuld  think  that  this  big 
motivated  form  of  teaching  would  be  e 
more  effective  if  used  with  careh 
selected  groups.  Here  is  an  opportui 
for  comparative  experimental  work.  ‘ 

2.  Ungraded  school 

(a)  The  ungraded  school  plan  bre 
the  vertical  lock-step  grade  organizat 
and  removes  the  barriers  betw^  two 
more  successive  grades.  The  read 
period  is  at  the  same  hour  throughout 
elementary  school.  Because  of  the  g. 
differences  in  chronological  ages  thca 
sometimes  a separation  between  priii 
and  intermediate  grades.  In  the  priit 
unit  plan,  the  reading  material  is  divi 
into  a number  of  units  (from  9 to  : 
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1 pupils  progress  according  to  their 
n rates.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there 
no  failure  of  the  slow  readers  nor 
rleration  of  the  fast  readers,  but  each 
pil  continues  in  the  unit  where  he 
.ds  comfortably. 

(b)  A similar  practice  may  occur  in 
j intermediate  grades  when  the  usual 
ide  barriers  are  removed  and  pupils  are 
it  to  designated  rooms  for  the  reading 
riod.  The  teacher,  or  teachers,  who  re- 
,ve  the  slowest  readers  usually  have  the 
laller  classes.  The  other  pupils  go  to 
5 rooms  of  the  teachers  who  specialize 
. their  level  of  achievement,  'fhe  advan- 
ces listed  are;  economy  of  teacher  effort; 
ecial  emphasis  on  reading  skills;  proper 
ljustment  of  reading  material  and  in- 
.■uction;  highly  motivated  pupils;  pupils 
Ith  their  own  classes  the  rest  of  Ae  day. 
a the  other  hand,  the  organizational 
echanics  and  movement  of  pupils  is 
ne-consuming;  and  due  to  the  various 
aming  rates  of  the  pupils,  subgrouping 
ill  be  necessary  for  certain  pupils.  Also, 
is  not  advantageous  to  isolate  the  basal 
ader  period  from  the  language  arts 
;riod  in  the  regular  classroom.  There 
■e  some  pupils  who  feel  unhappy  if  they 
•c  not  in  their  social  group. 

3.  Team  Teaching 

Another  new  pattern  which  breaks 
own  room  barriers  of  the  same  grade  is 
.metimes  called  tcrni  teaching.  Here  the 
achers  of  adjoining  or  connecting  class- 
X)ms  plan  their  work  cooperatively  and 
ike  the  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
jperior  or  the  slow  or  the  average  read- 
rs.  Pupils  become  accustomed  to  having 
wo  teachers  (i^heir  home-room  teacher 
nd  their  reading  teacher)  and  do  not 
eel  so  strange  as  in  the  vertical  plan 
/here  they  are  not  in  their  social  groups. 
.Tie  slow  learner  can  be  more  relaxed  and 
heerful  when  learning  at  his  own  rate, 
vhile  the  fast  learner  can  be  more  stimu- 
ated  when  progressing  at  a rapid  pace. 

4.  Grouping  in  the  classroom 

A more  common  method  of  organiza- 
ion  is  the  group  system  used  in  the  self- 
inntained  classroom.  The  pupils  may  be 
h heterogeneous  classes  or  modified  form 
if  homogeneous  classes,  depending  on  the 
iromotion  policy  of  the  school.  Some 
^hools  may  still  organize  their  classes  on 
he  /1BC,  XVZ  track  on  the  mental  ability 


basis.  Some  schools  organize  on  the  basis 
of  reading  achievement. 

In  self-contained  classes  a teacher  may 
have  two  groups  or  three  groups  or  four 
groups  or  multi-groups  with  pupil  teach- 
ers. %e  texts  used  are  scries  of  basal 
readers  and  the  time  spent  is  from  one 
hour  to  one  and  a half  hours  daily.  In 
the  two-group  system,  one  group  may  be 
on  the  grade  level  and  one  below  the  grade 
level,  with  a few  superior  pupils  and  a 
few  retarded  pupils  needing  individual 
attention.  In  the  three-group  system  one 
group  may  be  on  the  grade  level,  one 
above  and  one  below;  or  one  group  may 
be  on  the  grade  level  and  two  wlow. 
(A  deciding  factor  is  the  quartile  of 
intelligence  in  which  the  school  or  class 
is  placed.)  With  four  groups  a teacher 
may  teach  two  grades  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  the  other  two  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  the  class 
as  a whole.  Wlien  pupil  teachers  are  used 
in  the  multi-group  plan,  they  must  be 
well  prepared.  One  of  the  criticisms  of 
the  group  system  is  that  sometimes  there 
is  a stigma  attached  to  the  "low”  group 
and  "superiority"  to  the  "top”  group 
which  will  develop  unwholesome  attitudes 
in  the  learner.  An  understanding,  skillful 
teacher  using  flexible  grouping  can  do 
much  to  counteract  such  criticisms. 

There  are  other  types  of  groups  in  a 
self-contained  classroom.  One  is  the  tem- 
porary special  needs  group  formed  to 
teach  a specific  skill.  Another  type, 
formed  when  teaching  projects  and  sub- 
jects of  the  content  area,  is  the  group 
based  on  pupils*  interests  as  shown  in 
selected  committees  and  research  groups. 
The  self-contained  classroom,  as  well  as 
having  at  times  the  total  class,  frequently 
has  a variety  of  other  groupings,  sudi  as 
tutorial  individual  teaching,  a buddy 
system  of  partners,  and  congenial  teams 
of  two  or  three. 

5.  Individualized  reading 

A fifth  approach  in  organizational  prac- 
tices is  the  increasingly  popular  indi- 
vidualized reading  program.  This  type  of 
program  is  much  more  extensive.  Here 
the  pupils  read  thousands  of  books  (in- 
cluding some  basal  readers)  under  the 
teacher’s  guidance  and  each  pupil  has 
individual  conferences  with  the  teacher. 
The  skills  each  pupil  needs  are  taught 
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him  incidentally  during  his  conference 
with  the  teacher,  or  sometimes  in  small 
groups. 

In  this  program  basal  readers,  as  the 
core  of  reading  construction,  are  removed 
but  may  be  used  for  independent  reading. 
The  three  underlying  principles  frequent- 
ly quoted  are:  (a)  seeking;  (b)  self- 
selection of  books  on  pupil's  level;  (c) 
pacing  (at  pupil’s  own  pace).  The  teacher 
is  the  counselor  and,  as  well  as  using 
individual  conferences,  guides  the  class  as 
a whole  during  the  sharing  and  evaluation 
periods.  Some  advantages  of  this  method 
are  the  high  motivation  and  the  close 
teacher-pupil  relctionship.  Pupils  have 
access  to  many  more  books  and  may  form 
lifelong  habits  of  good  reading.  The 
stigma  of  the  caste  system  which  is  some- 
times felt  in  the  "low  group”  is  removed. 
One  disadvantage  is  the  teacher’s  inability 
to  have  sufficient  conferences  with  each 
pupil,  and  hence,  failure  to  develop  sys- 
tematic sequences  of  skills  for  each  pupil. 
Much  of  tne  reading  is  voluntary  and  the 
fast  readers  read  widely  and  fluently,  but 
the  slow  learners  may  accomplish  little, 
feel  inferior,  and  may  dislike  reading 
permanently. 

Some  Tips  for  Toachors 

The  following  is  a list  of  techniques 
and  suggestions  teachers  have  found  help- 
ful in  grouping: 

1.  If  inexperienced  in  small  group 
teaching,  begin  gradually.  Establish  rap- 
port and  good  work  habits  with  the  class 
as  a whole  before  starting- a two-group 
system.  When  two  groups  are  running 
smoothly,  then  start  the  third.  For  any 
kind  of  new  organizational  practice,  start 
gradually.  Make  a careful  study  of  the 
research  findings  on  the  plan. 

2.  Discuss  the  arrangement  of  fumi-  ■' 
ture  with  the  class  and  routinize  the 
meclianics  of  moving  furniture  early  in 
the  year.  If  desks  are  stationary,  have  a 
reading  "centre”  of  chairs  near  a chalk- 
board. Sit  with  the  pupils  and  be  a mem- 
ber of  their  group  or  reading  club. 

3-  Make  the  "low”  group  feel  as  im- 
portant as  the  "high”  group.  Help  to 
promote  an  atmosphere  of  warmth, 
friendliness,  pride,  and  willingness  in 
each  group.  If  names  are  chosen  for  the 


reading  groups,  be  sure  there  is  no  a 
ciation  between  the  name  and  the  gr 
ability.  A popular  practice  is  to  name 
group  after  the  chairman.  Rotate  the  o: 
of  chairman  periodically. 

4.  Have  flexible  grouping  because 
the  varying  rates  at  which  stvnc  pu 
progress  and  because  of 
attendance. 

5.  Be  sure  that  directions  corn.* 
assignments  are  given  clearly  and  un 
stood  by  the  pupils.  Provide  « variety 
challenging  and  helpful  seatw.'ifi  sc 
ties.  Qieck  the  work  faithfully. 

6.  G)nfer  with  parents  regularly 
letter,  report,  or  interview.  Also,  1 
regular  conferences  with  teachers  of  j 
own  grade  and  with  the  whole  sta^ 

7.  Draft  daily  and  weekly  plan# 
group  activities.  Give  a fair  propot 
of  time  to  each  group  and  pupil. 

8.  Do  not  become  discouraged, 
your  reading  periods  be  enjoyable 
both  you  and  your  pupils. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion  I should  like  to  1 
two  quotations  with  you: 

The  administrator  can  make  plans, _ I 
supervisor  can  conduct  teachers’  mectii^ 
workshops  and  demonstrations,  the  readi 
specialist  can  give  his  best  lecture,  b«t  t 
final  test  of  all  plans  takes  place  in  t 
classroom.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success! 
differentiated  guidance  is  the  teacher’s  ,* 
ministrative  ability.  Without  careful  pli 
ning,  differentiation  can  deteriorate  to  ( 
level  of  confusion.’ 

Today,  a well-grounded  reading  progfi 
includes  several  different  kinds  of  cf 
organization — ^The  question  is  no  looj 
one  of  choosing  between  individualizab 
and  grouping;  out  rather  of  how  to  co 
bine  several  kinds  of  organization,  inch 
ing  whole-class  activities,  individual^ 
reading,  and  group  reading  into  a h 
monious  whole.* 
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SEQUENCE  VI  A NEW  LOOK  AT 
ORGANIZING  THE  CLASSROOM 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Reading  Instruction  in  the 
Ungraded  Primary 

Ramon  Ross 
San  Diego  State  College 

The  nongraded  school  represents  an 
attempt  to  make  the  school  fit  the 
child,  rather  than  changing  the  child  to  fit 
the  school.  Current  writers  define  the  non- 
graded unit  as  a “pattern  of  organization  'J 
designed  to  insure  full  recognition  of  in-  | 
dividual  differences  in  the  instructional 
setting  by  the  elimination  of  arbitrary  ' 
grade  classifications  and  grade  expecta- 
tions.”^ Or,  to  illuminate  another  aspect" 
of  this  scheme,  the  nongraded  primary  is 
an  organizational  unit  "that  permits  con- 
tinuous educational  progress  for  all  by 
providing  individual  children  opportunity 
to  work  at  their  own  rates  of  speed  with- 
out fear  of  failure.”^ 

Breathing  life  into  the  theory  of  the 
nongraded  primary  is  more  difficult  than 
one  would  initially  assume.  Examination 
of  various  nongraded  programs  and  visits 
to  nongraded  schools  forces  me. to  con- 
clude that  much  of  what  is  labeled  non- 
graded is  in  tmth  simply  another  form  of 
grading.  In  these  schools,  children  are 
grouped  by  ability,  by  reading  age,  by 
general  academic  progress,  by  interest,  or 
by  any  one  of  a number  of  variables. 

Contrasted  with  such  grouping,  the 
true  nongraded  primary  takes  all  kinder- 
garten, first,  second,  and  third  graders  and 
randomly  assigns  them  to  primary  teach- 
ers. With  such  a procedure,  the  typical 
nongraded  unit  of  children  will  have  with- 
in it  equal  numbers  of  five-,  six-,  seven-, 
and  eight-year-olds.  The  child  remains  in 
this  primary  unit  as  long  as  he  needs. 

^Louis  T.  Di  Lorenzo  and  Ruth  Salter.  ''Coopera- 
tive Research  on  the  Nongraded  Primary/*  4 '(ernen- 
tary  School  Journal.  Feb.  1965,  Vol.  65,  No.  5,  p. 
269. 
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Once  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  work 
required  of  a primary  child,  he  moves  into 
the  upper-grade  unit.  Such  a move  gen- 
erally takes  four  years.  It  may  take  five  or 
more,  or  it  may  take  as  little  as  two  or 
three,  based  on  needs  and  abilities  of  the 
individual. 

Clearly,  such  a procedure  will  call  atten- 
tion to  individual  differences.  When  a 
teacher  sees,  sitting  side  by  side,  a five- 
year-old  who  doesn’t  know  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  a third  grader  who  reads 
Wind  in  the  Willows  for  pleasure,  she 
can’t  very  well  set  up  one,  or  two,  or  even 
three  reading  groups  and  provide  the 
necessary  assistance  to  individuals. 

Under  such  conditions,  if  the  teacher  is 
a poor  one,  her  inadequacies  will  be  even 
more  apparent  than  with  a graded  system. 
Individual  materials  must  be  prepared  and 
utilized  if  every  child  is  going  to  benefit 
from  his  days  at  school.  Such  preparations 
demand  not  only  time,  but  ffie  teacher’s 
insight,  coupled  with  experience  working 
with  children  of  a variety  of  ages.  And, 
of  course,  she  must  have  a commitment  to 
the  nongraded  primary,  or  her  best  efforts 
will  lack  substance. 

It  is  plain  that  disadvantages  and  diffi- 
culties accrue  to  a school  which  chooses 
to  implement  an  ungraded  plan.  But  there 
are  benefits  as  well.  The  nongraded  sys- 
tem frees  the  community  to  educate  its 
young  in  a new  way.  Freed  of  old  restric- 
tions, the  school  can  experiment  with  the 
commodities:  time,  teachers,  and  curricu- 
lum. 

Fortunately,  there  are  at  present  enough 
ungraded  schools  that  guidelines  are  de- 
veloping which  the  school  district  con- 
templating such  a change  may  use.  While 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  these  guidelines 
will  be  the  elements  which  will  make  a 
new  program  successful,  they  may  provide 
some  clues  to  success. 

Varent  participation.  No  new  program 
can  stand  without  parental  support.  One 
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school,  for  example,  used  meetings  and 
handbooks  to  inform  parents  about  the 
impending  shift  to  nongraded  classrooms. 
Parents  were  given  an  option;  they  could 
send  their  children  to  nongraded  or  reg- 
ular classrooms  within  the  same  school. 
No  pressure  was  placed  on  parents  to 
select  one  or  the  other.  In  this  same  school, 
parents  assist  in  the  program  by  acting  as 
teacher  aides;  preparing  worksheets  from 
dittos;  typing  children’s  creative  writing 
stories;  malang  covers  for  childen’s 
books;  and  assisting  in  similar  ways. 

Team  teaching.  Nongraded  primary 
offers  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  make 
use  of  their  own  special  abilities.  One 
teacher  might  be  particularly  skillful  in 
developing  the  auditory  and  visual  readi- 
ness of  reluctant  readers,  while  another 
might  be  interested  in  oral  reading,  and 
a ttiird  enjoys  comprehension  sldll  devel- 
opment. 'ITie  child  is  assigned  to  a home- 
room teacher  for  much  of  his  iiistruction, 
but  he  moves  from  .teacher  to  teacher  for 
.specialized  assistance.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  are  more  benefits  than  disadvan- 
tages for  the  child  who  associates  with 
several  bright,  interested  adults. 

Pupil  teams.  Children  learn  from  one 
another.  None  of  us  who  have  watched 
our  own  sons  and  daughters  teach  each 
other  would  question  this  statement.  'The 
nongraded  system  can  effectively  make 
use  of  pupil  teams.  By  permitting  slov/er 
and  brighter  students  to  work  together  on 
certain  reading  skills,  both  benefit.  'The 
brighter  child  learns  and  overleams  the 
skiU,  and  finds  out  something  about  toler- 
ance while  doing  so.  The  slower  child 
benefits  from  the  attention  showered  on 
him  by  an  older,  more  competent  peer. 
He  blossoms  under  this  attention. 

Prescription  teaching.  'The  diagnosis  of 
a child’s  successes  and  failures  must  be 
continuous.  Simple  and  usable  resources 
are  not  presently  available  for  such  con- 
tinuous diagnosis.  The  most  practical 
method  which  has  yet  been  devised  is 
probably  the  individualized  reading  check 
list,  and  it  is  cumbersome  and  time  con- 
suming. Swift,  efficient,  and  daily  analysis 


and  placemeni  of  students  in  appropriate 
materials  is  essential. 

Language  learning  kits.  Donald  Parker 
has  pioneered  with  materials  for  individ- 
ualizing instruction.  Kits  are  available  for 
the  primary  child.  Homemade  versions  of 
such  kits  can  be  constructed  by  the  class- 
room teacher.  Selecting  exercises  from  old 
workbooks,  abandoned  readers,  word  lists, 
and  the  like,  and  preparing  answer  sheets 
with  self-scoring  procedures,  the  teacher 
can  make  available  sequentially  stepped 
materials  adapted  to  individual  needs. 
Such  home-produced  materials  have  the 
advantage  of  being  appropriate  to  the 
local  culture. 

A language-experience  approach  to  read- 
ing, accompanied  by  individualized  read- 
ing materials.  'The  San  Diego  County 
Schools  have  experimented  for  several 
years  with  this  procedure  for  teaching 
children  to  read.  With  such  a system,  each 
child  first  tells  his  experiences,  whidi  the 
teacher  records  and  the  child  dien  uses  as 
reading  materials.  Later,  the  child  writes 
his  own  materials,  and  reads  from  them. 
Finally,  he  reads  the  materials  written  by 
other.s.  Word  study,  comprehension  skill 
building,  and  oral  reading  are  woven  into 
the  curriculum  through  the  use  of  the 
child’s  own  stories.  Such  a procedure  is 
consonant  with  the  ungraded  primary, 
which  is  dedicated  to  individual  growth. 
Conclusion  '' 

Individual  instruction  and  improved 
mental  health  of  students  are  worthy  goals. 
The  ungraded  primary  offers  assistance  in 
both  of  these  areas.  However,  reading  in- 
struction may  pose  an  even  greater  prob- 
lem for  the  teacher  of  the  nongraded  cycle 
than  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher 
because  of  the  increased  range  of  abilities 
present  in  a nongraded  classroom.  The 
teacher  needs  help  in  providing  quality 
reading  instruction.  Adequate  magnostic 
techniques,  pupil  teams,  learning  kits,  a 
wealth  of  good  books,  parent  support  and 
assistance,  and  a tough  spirit  are  needed. 
With  them,  it  may  be  that  the  nongraded 
primary  can  make  the  first  years  successful 
ones  for  a larger  number  of  our  children. 
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SEQUENCE  VI  USES  OF  MULTI-MEDIA 
IN  READING  INSTRUCTION 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Television  as  an 
Instructional  Tool 

Clare  B.  Routley 

SOME  eleven  million  American  children 
were  enrolled  in  television  classrooms 
last  year,  an  increase  of  three  million  over 
the  previous  year.  Seventy-nine  per  cent 
of  the  students  were  in  grades  kindergar- 
ten through  8 and  they  were  regular 
viewers  of  television  programs  ^ part  of 
their  classroom  routine.  Television  has 
been  called  the  most  powerful  tool  of 
education  since  the  printing  press  and 
now  more  than  thirty  countries  are  using 
it  as  an  aid  in  teaching,  some  of  them  for 
teadiing  reading.  The  competent  educator 
today  entertains  no  doubts  of  the  value  of 
television  as  an  instructional  tool.  He 
knows  that  since  its  creation,  television 
has  been  the  young  child’s  greatest  inter- 
est and  an  active  television  program  will 
hold  his  attention  as  no  other  medium 
will  do.  We  know  that  children  in  pri- 
mary graces  still  watch  television  28  hours 
per  week;  those  in  the  middle  grades 
average  21  hours  weekly  and  high  school 
students  only  slightly  less.  Therefore,  no 
educator  in  Ais  decade  can  afford  to  over- 
look the  potential  of  television  as  a medi- 
lun  of  instruction  in  the  basic  subject  of 
reading.  To  a minor  extent  it  may  relieve 
the  teacher  shortage  that  is  common  in  all 
nations,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  its 
value  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Television  should  take  to  the  school 
the  best  teaching  techniques  that  the  tele- 
vision studio  can  find.  Certainly,  a highly 
competent  teacher  on  television  can  be 
much  more  effective  in  stimulating  learn- 
ing than  a regular  teacher  who  borders  on 
mediocrity.  For  this  reason,  television 
teachers  should  be  the  best  in  the  nation. 


A student  who  had  observed  a competent 
teacher  conduct  a lesson  in  reading,  was 
heard  to  remark,  “If  I had  a teacher  like 
her,  I would  be  a much  better  reader  than 
I am.”  Such  a remark  might  nc)t  be  pop- 
ular, of  course,  but  good  television  pro- 
grams bring  pressure  on  the  classroom 
teacher  to  excel.  For  this  reason,  the  studio 
teacher  should  be  a first-rate  model  of 
perfection  and  then  the  regular  teacher,  if 
she  is  so  inclined,  may  add  to  her  profes- 
sional competency  every  time  she  observes 
a lesson. 

Unfortunately,  many  educational  au- 
thorities are  apparently  unaware  of  the 
value  of  television  as  a medium  to  teach 
reading  or  to  improve  instruction  in  the 
subject.  If  we  regard  reading  as  the  basic 
subject  of  the  curriculum  and  the  one  in 
which  competency  is  demanded,  if  formal 
education  is  to  be  built,  one  would  think 
that  the  first  lessons  to  be  given  through 
the  powerful  medium  of  television  would 
be  in  reading.  However,  there  are  many 
school  authorities,  superintendents,  state 
and  provincial  departments  of  education 
with  regular  programs  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  social  studies,  but  none  in 
reading  instruction  at  any  grade  level. 
Why  are  programs  in  reaaing  the  last  to 
be  organi2ed  in  some  areas?  If  reading  is 
the  basis  of  education,  why  are  some 
school  systems  still  patterning  their  tele- 
casts on  enrichment?  Why  do  some  teach- 
ers still  regard  television  programs  with 
mixed  feelings  ranging  from  excuses  such 
as  too  many  interruptions  to  that  of  caus- 
ing havoc  with  their  school  programs? 
The  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  is 
the  lack  of  involvement  of  the  teachers 
at  every  stage  of  television  programing. 
This  is  not  a complaint  in  Canada  where 
there  is  much  teacher  involvement  at  pro- 

^Professor  Italo  Neri,  Wide  Horizons  for  All 
Ages.  The  Times  Educational  Supplement,  February 
22,  1963,  p.  347. 
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vindal  and  national  levels. 

A study  of  educational  television  pro- 
grams in  North  America  and  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  year  reveals  that  programs  in 
reading  instruction  are  not  as  common  as 
programs  in  science,  social  studies,  and 
mathematics.  In  fact,  a common  response 
to  a questionnaire  inquiring  about  the  use 
of  television  in  reading  was,  “At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  is  no  school  system  in  ^s 
area  which  uses  television  in  the  teaching 
of  reading,  but  we  hope  to  correct  the 
situation  shortly.” 

There  are,  however,  many  excellent 
programs  in  reading — in  reading  readi- 
ness for  teachers  and  parents;  for  the  pri- 
mary and  the  intermediate  grades;  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school  classes;  and 
for  college  students  and  other  adults. 

There  are  more  television  programs  in 
reading  for  adults  than  for  any  other  age 
level.  Tliere  are  programs  designed  to 
teach  adult  illiterates  to  read,  for  the 
better-than-average  readers  who  desire  to 
become  superior  readers;  and  for  those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  speed  and  com- 
prehension. STREAMLINED  READING 
I AND  II,  produced  by  WKNO-TV, 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  adheres  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  adult  psychology  and  is  based  on 
the  teaching  meuiods  of  Dr.  F.  C.  Lau- 
bach.  In  a country  like  Canada  where  bi- 
cultunilism  and  bilingualism  are  mudi  in 
the  limelight  at  present,  EN  FRANCE  by 
television  teaches  thousands  yearly  to  be- 
come bilingual.  Some  234  persons  partici- 
pate in  this  series  in  which  you  meet 
people  from  France.  One  learns  FrenA 
from  a French  taxi-driver,  a French  wait- 
er, secretary,  gendarme,  salesman,  and 
even,  a French  Fortune  teller. 

Of  the  many  programs  for  adults  re- 
ported this  year  to  the  Television  Com- 
mittee, none  was  more  impressive  than 
NON  E MAI  TROPPl  TARDI  (IT’S 
NEVER  TOO  LATE),  reported  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  Rome. 
This  program  shows  that  Italy  is  a leader 
in  educational  television.  In  1962,  almost 
one-third  of  all  Italian  television  programs 
were  devoted  to  school  broadcasting.  IT  S 
NEVER  TOO  LATE  was  designed  to 
teach  reading  to  those  of  all  ages  who  had 
■ to  leave  school  early  to  earn  a few  lire  to 
help  balance  the  family  budget.  Some 
5500  “reading  centers”  have  been  set  up 


throughout  Italy  where  adults  gather  to 
learn  to  read.  At  each  center  a competent 
teacher  is  present.  People  of  all  ages  come 
to  these  centers  to  learn  to  read  by  tele- 
vision. Once  the  broadcast  is  over  the 
teacher  follows  it  up  with  exercises  in 
reading  and  writing.  Each  year  naore  than 
30,000  take  the  final  examinations  and 
more  than  70  per  cent  pass,  which  means 
that  they  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
by  means  of  television.  Of  this  program. 
Professor  Italo  Neri  says,  “In  the  field  of 
reading,  the  magic  power  of  television 
can  exert  its  full  impact  and  so  restore 
hope  and  confidence  to  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who,  rescued  from  the  bondage  of 
illiteracy,  are  brought  back  into  society.”^ 

“Seven-  himdred  million  adults  in  the 
world  are  illiterates  and  the  number  is 
increasing  at  file  rate  of  20-25  million  a 
year.”2  These  are  the  figures  released  as 
late  as  March  23, 1964  by  UNESCO  from 
its  Paris  Office.  It  would  appear  that  we 
are  not  holding  our  own  in  the  great 
struggle  with  illiteracy.  It  was  some  fifteen 
years  ago  that  the  United  Nations  adopted 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights.  Article  26  of  the  Declaration 
reads,  “Everyone  has  the  right  to  educa- 
tion.” Now  some  15  years  later  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  millions  who  cannot  read  tiie 
sentence  in  which  the  UN  acknowledged 
their  sacred  right. 

It  is  gratifying  to  read  that  plans  are 
being  made  .to  make  literate  about  330 
million  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50 
years  within  the  next  ten  years.  It  is  the 
medium  of  television  to  which  the  masses 
must  look  as  their  main  hope  if  they  are 
ever  to  learn  to  read.  We  know  that  the 
potential  of  television  as  an  instructional 
medium  is  unlimited  and  yet  unexplored. 
We  are  told  that  one  telecast  beamed  from 
a satellite  will  be  able  to  take  instruction 
to  an  entire  nation  and  perhaps  a group  of 
nations.  One  teacher,  and  let  us  hope  she 
is  the  best  to  be  found,  will  be  anle  to 
teach  a reading  lesson  to  one  billion  peo- 
ple. Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  such 
system  of  commxmication  satellites  will  be 
in  full-scale  operation  in  10-15  years. 

Perhaps,  then,  we  in  the  devel(^ed 
countries  should  take  stock  of  our  reading  . 

*Press  Release,  No.  2474,  UNESCO.  Place  de 
Fontenoy,  Paris  7e,  March  23,  1964.  ; 
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programs  by  television.  We  shall  need 
some  central  evaluation  service  to  see  that 
only  the  best  are  produced  and  that  th^ 
are  preserved  for  posterity-  We  must  be 
certain  that  television  programs  in  reading 
are  designed  by  masters  of  reading  tech- 
niques and  produced  by  the  nation’s  most 
competent  educators.  It  is  the  birthright 
of  every  child  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  a great 
teacher.  For  some  children,  their  great 
teacher  may  be  the  one  observed  on  tele- 
vision. 


o 


Teachers.  IRA  Conf.  Proc.  Vol.  11,  Pa  rt  3,  1966. 
lynan  C,  Hunt  Jr.  (Ed.) 


10.  Of  Stars  and  Statistics 

A GREAT  MANY  tcachcrs  today  have  stars  in  their  eyes!  They  arc  the 


ones  who  feel  refreshed  and  excited  because  they  have  been  released 
from  the  strictures  of  misused  single  basal  reader  programs  that  once 
required  every  child  to  plod  through  the  same  stories  that  he  might  have 
heard  others  read  and  discuss  before  him.  In  most  schools  the  teacher 
who  uses  a variety  of  interesting  books  of  differing  difficulty  to  help  make 
reading  profitable  for  his  or  her  class  no  longer  feels  the  stings  of  verbal 
stilettos  projected  by  jealous,  less  ambitious  colleagues;  nor  docs  he 
receive  the  criticism  that  ased  to  come  from  a misguided  supervisor  when 
one  did  not  follow  a lock-step  program. 

It  is  no  longer  uncommon  to  find  well-stocked  elementary  sch 


teaching  or  to  initiate  various  types  of  individualized  reading  programs. . 
So  constellations  of  kids  see  happy  lights  twinkling  in  the  eyes  of  their 
teachers. 


and  multiplied  scores  of  times  in  the  eyes  of  children  seeing  new  visions 
and  vistas  through  books.  But  beware!  Unstable  stars  can  fall  from  their 
heights  of  weightless  ecstasy  and  be  burned  into  extinction  by  the  friction 
of  reality  in  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  ’iVe,  likewise,  can  suddenly  be  over- 
whelmed by  unrecognized  problems  inherent  in  individualized  reading 
programs.  Then  the  spontaneous  reaction  of  reality  can  blister  away  our 
advances  of  freedom  and  enrichment.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  loo! : 
beyond  the  warm  starry  promise  of  this  new-found  freedom  toward  th : 
old  statistical  truths  that  suggest  certain  cautions  and  modifications  fer 
the  individualized  programs  we  have  in  operation. 

Let  us  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  accepting  experimental  findings 
without  critical  evaluation. 


Harry  W.  Sartain 
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.libraries  that  provide  books  to  extend  and  differentiate  basal  gre 
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I love  to  see  stars  in  teachers’  eyes ! Invariably  those  stars  are'  reflected 
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Enthusiastic  proponents  of  any  instructional  plan  are  often  tempted  to 
overstate  their  case.  Among  summaries  of  experiments  purported  to 
favor  totally  individualized  reading  one  usually  will  find  studies  that 
contain  serious  faults. 

1]  Most  of  the  experiments  have  included  no  control  groups  for 
comparison. 

2]  Experiments  that  have  included  control  groups  in  their  design  have 
not  always  controlled  all  aspects  of  instruction.  A dose  look  at  the 
reports  often  shows  that  extra  time  was  spent  on  reading  in  the 
individualized  dasses,  extra  books  were  made  available,  and  teacher 
selection  procedures  did  not  assure  equivalence. 

3]  Adiievement  in  many  experiments  is  influenced  by  halo  or  novdty 
effects,  the  UFO’s  of  the  world  of  research.  A recent  study  in 
Wisconsin,  for  example,  may  have  suffered  from  halo  effects  even 
though  it  provided  the  most  varied  types  of  data  and  was  one  of 
the  longest  and  most  carefully  planned  experiments  on  this  subject. 
After  spending  their  first  three  years  in  two  different  programs,  the 
groups  in  this  study  did  not  achieve  at  significantly  different  levels 
in  oral  reading,  nor  on  a measure  of  social  adjustment.  The  mean 
scores  on  tests  of  vocabulary  and  comprehension  were  significantly 
different  favoring  the  individualized  classes,  even  though  these 
differences  were  very  slight  (from  .5  to  1.5  raw  score  points)  {15). 
Questions  about  novelty  effects  arise  when  we  observe  that  on 
arithmetic  comprehension,  the  test  involving  the  least  reading,  the 
mean  scores  of  individualized  classes  were  2.5  points  higher  than 
those  of  children  in  basal  reader  groups.  If  the  classes  in  the  two 
programs  were  of  equal  ability,  why  should  the  experimental  classes 
surpass  the  control  classes  so  much  in  arithmetic,  an  area  of  work 
not  directly  involved  in  the  experiment?  Was  it  because  of  the 
novelty  of  being  in  experimental  groups?  Might  there  have  been  a 
difference  in  teacher  capabilities  between  experimental  and  control 
groups? 

4]  While  several  studies  offer  fairly  adequate  proof  that  some  teachers 
can  employ  the  individualized  approach  to  produce  satisfactory 
pupil  achievement  on  general  tests  of  vocabulary  and  comprehen- 
sion, there  are  many  questions  that  have  not  yet  been  answered  (7, 
25) . “Does  it  teach  the  reader  to  set  purposes  for  reading,  to  alter 
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his  rate  to  suit  purpose  and  material,  to  use  a dictionary,  to  gather 
and  organize  information?  Docs  it  give  him  knowledge  of  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes  needed  to  analyze  and  understand  difficult 
vocabulary  encountered  later?  Does  it  teach  him  to  appreciate  such 
literary  qualities  as  honesty,  imagery,  figurative  speech,  apt  charac- 
terization, and  language  facility?  . . . Docs  it  teach  him  to  evaluate 
material  read  in  respect  to  its  factual  or  fanciful  nature,  its  rele- 
vance, its  adequacy,  its  completeness,  its  accuracy,  and  its  propa- 
ganda features?’*  {20)  Unfortunately  the  observations  made  by 
Austin  and  Morrison  for  the  Harvard  Report  show  that  AilU 
teaching  in  individual  conference  was  scanty,  with  most  stress  on 
general  factual  comprehension  and  little  on  high  level  comprehen- 
sion and  critical  reading  {3). 

Let  us  be  sure  that  this  approach  is  suited  to  our  general  teaching 
capabilities  and  will  continue  to  stimulate  our  own  enthusiasm  and  that 
of  our  children. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  certain  teachers  generally  produce 
better  results  than  others  regardless  of  specific  methods  used  {21,  14). 
Each  teacher  should  utilize  the  techniques  that  are  most  successful  for 
him,  and  individualized  reading  may  or  may  not  be  one.  The  enthusiasm 
of  children,  too,  must  be  maintained  after  the  initial  novelty  wears  off. 
Perhaps  this  v/as  a problem  In  the  Wisconsin  study,  which  showed  indi- 
vidualized classes  reading  more  books  in  first  grade,  but  fewer  than  basal 
group  classes  in  the  third  grade  {15). 

Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  enough  knowledge  of  desired  outcomes, 
materials,  evaluative  and  diagnostic  techniques,  and  teaching  methods 
to  provide  adequate  individual  skills^  programs  for  all  children. 

Groff  questioned  thirty-four  teachers  who  had  used  individualized 
reading  successfully  and  found  their  main  problems  concerned  their  lack 
of  books,  their  lack  of  famiharity  with  books,  and  inadequate  pupil  habits 
of  self-direction.  The  majority  felt  basal  readers  and  workbooks  should 
be  used  to  teach  word  analysis  skills  before  or  in  connection  with  the 
individualized  work  {12).  These  teachers  certainly  showed  good  judg- 
ment if  we  take  seriously  the  results  of  several  investigations  of  other 
teachers’  knowledge  of  skills  we  are  supposed  to  teach.  Separate  studi« 
by  Spache  and  Baggett  {?)]  and  by  Aaron  {!)  yielded  quite 
results.  When  teachers  were  given  tests  on  phonics  and  syllabication,  their 
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scores  were  related  to  length  of  teaching  experience,  but  most  teachers 
revealed  serious  shortcomings  in  their  knowledge  of  word  analysis  prin- 
ciples. One  group  of  experienced  instructors  averaged  only  75  per  cent  of 
the  phonics  items  correct  and  . 68  per  cent  of  the  syllabication  rule  items 
{23).  Using,  her  own  Phonics  Test  for  Teachers,  Diirkin  found  that 
although  experienced  teachers  could  apply  word  analysis  rules  fairly  well, 
only:as  few  as  two  per  cent  and  29  per  cent  could  explain  certain,  prin- 
ciples that,  they  had  utilized  (8). 

. Several  additional  studies  (6,  10,  17,22)  have  provided  further  evi- 
dence Aat  many  of.  us  lack  adequate  knowledge  for  teaching  reading 
skills  without  a guide,  and  a couple  more  suggest  that  we  cannot  diagnose 
pupils’  difficulties  satisfactorily  through  observation  of  their  daily  reading. 
Working  with  twenty-three  teachers  who  -were  completing  a six-credit 
graduate^  course  in  remedial  reading,  Emans  attempted  to  assess  them 
capabilities  in  tailor-making  instruction  to  fit  individual  needs  of  the 
clffidren  they  taught.  The  teachers  were  given  a list  of  fifteen  reading 
sknis  and  were  asked  to  rank  them  in  the  order  they  were  needed  by  each 
of  the  pupils  that  each  teacher  had  been  tutoring  during  the  course. 
Although  the  teachers  had  had  from  one  to  thirty-five  years  of  experierice, 
only  five  of  tireir  forty  rar^ings  were  enough  like  rankings  on  tests,  so  that 
they  codd.not  be  accounted  for  by  ch.**xoe.  The  investigator  concluded 
that  the  teasers’  judgments  about  inifividual  reading  needs  were  influ- 
enced by  bi^,  and  readirig  skills  patterns  are. too  complex  for  -rnost 
teachers  to  diagnose  informally  (9). 

Apparently  mariy  teachers  are  well  aware  of  their  problems  in  attempt- 
ing to  diagnose  individual  skills  needs,  because  90  per  cent  of  268 
respondents  to  a qu^tionnaire  survey  done  by  Adams  indicated  that  they 
felt  a need  for  lemning  more  about  diagnosis  and  corrective  t^ching  (2). 

^though  studies  of  teacher  knowledge  thus  far  have  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  the  obvious  word  analysis  skills,  we  might  expect  that  many 
of  us  would  have  as  mudi  or  more  difficulty  on  tests  of  some  of  ffie.more 
complex  comprehension  and  evaluative  reading  skills. 

Let  us  be-  sure- that ^ we  want  to  spend  the  time  and  effort  that  is 
required  to  make  an  individualized  program  fully  successful. 

Today  some  of  us,  both  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  still 
follow  the  indefensible  practice  of  teaching  reading  to  a whole '*chss 
without  any  differentiation.  Others,  who  are  far  more  conscientious,  do 
not  feel  we  can  find  time  to  give  adequate  attention  to  more  than  three 
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or  four  reading  groups  at  the  most.  Is  it  realistic,  then,  for  some  to  pl^ 
to  expend  the  energy  required  to  plan  to  teach  thirty  children  as  if  each 

were  a different  group? 

Proponents  of  fully  indivddualized  reading  usually  recommend  a mim- 
mum  of  two  instructional  conferences  per  week.  This  meai«  that  if  you  . 
arc  an  intermediate  or  junior  high  teacher  with  thirty  pupils  in  a 
and  if  you  arc  fortunate  enough  to  have  a full  hour  daily  for  rcadmg, 
you  win  have  time  for  fifteen  minutes  of  daily  group  activities  and  only 
71/2  minutes  divided  into  two  conferences  per  pupU  during  a week.  As  a 
primary  teacher  you  may  have  twice  that  much  time.  Can  you  teach  a 
child  all  the  refinements  of  reading  needed  for  real  scholarship  and 
reading  fluency  in  that  length  of  time?  How  many  hours  of  careful 
advance  preparation  may  be  required  to  conduct  twelve  prcc^c  and 
effective  instructional  conferences  of  three  or  four  minutes’  length  plm 
certain  group  activities  during  an  hour’s  time? 

According  to  observations  made  for  the  Harvard  Report  most  individ- 
ualized reading  teachers  found  it  impossible  to  have  conferences  as  often 
as  recommended;  frequently  they  scheduled  a pupU  for  a conference  only 
once  in  every  one  to  three  weeks  (5).  Safford,  in  an  earlier  study,  found 
that  teachers  who  were  using  an  individualized  approach  in  a non- 
cxperimental  atuation  produced  achievement  gains  that  were  markedly 
inferior  to  gains  in  the  regular  basal  reading  classes  {18).  Perhajw  this 
was  because  their  energy  could  not  be  maintained  over  a long  period  of 
time  when  they  were  not  receiving  the  stimulation  of  being  in  the 
experimental  spotlight. 

A.  considerable  proportion  of  “individualized  reading”  teachers  report 
that  they  save  time  by  grouping  the  children  for  most  skills  work  {12). 
This  contradicts  their  contention  that  they  teach  a skill  exactly  when  each 

child  needs  it 

Let  us  be  careful  not  to  expect  aU  chUdren  to  learn  equally  well  from 
the  same  types  of  experiences. 

Analyses  of  children’s  problems  in  various  situations  have  shown  that 
they  have  differing  capacities  for  learning  b)?  visual,  auditory,  kin«thctic, 
and  combination  modes.  Most  reading  systems  place  a high  premium  on  ^ 
visual  perception  skiUs,  but  this  is  especially  true  of  individualized  reading, 
where  group  work  is  minimized.  In  this  situation,  what  happen  to 
chUdren  who  need  much  more  opportunity  to  experience  auditory  stimuli 
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through  interaction  involving  reading  several  times  a day  with  other 
pupils  and  the  teacher? 

Not  only  must  we  be  concerned  about  the  child’s  best  perceptual  mode, 
but  we  must  also  be  aware  of  the  effects  of  classroom  atmosphere  and 
organization  on  learning.  Research  reported  during  the  last  several  years 
suggests  that  there  are  two  types  of  pupils  who  are  more  successful  in  a 
structured  classroom  situation  than  in  an  informal  one.  These  are  the 
children  from  disadvantaged  homes  and  those  who  are  highly  anxious  or 
compulsive. 

Ausubel  and  Ausubel  found  that  in  comparison  with  more  privileged 
children,  deprived  youngsters  depended  more  on  external  than  internal 
control;  they  also  had  more  difficulty  in  accepting  responsibility  {4). 
Harris  and  Serwer,  in  their  year-long  experiment  involving  more  than  a 
thousand  first  grade  children  from  deprived  areas  in  New  York,  con- 
cluded that  a carefully  structured  basal  approach  produced  slightly,  but 
significantly  higher,  achievement  and  better  pupil  attitudes  than  a lan- 
guage experience  approach  that  gradually  progressed  into  individualized 
readmg  {14).  If,  as  Reisman  says,  deprived  area  children  respond  best 
in  a situation  that  includes  structure,  rules,  discipline,  order,  and  strong 
external  demands  for  achievement  (7^:8),  can  we  expect  them  to  attain 
maximum  success  through  completely  individualized  reading? 

The  second  type  of  relationship  between  achievement  and  classroom 
structure  was  revealed  in  a study  reported  by  Grimes  and  Allinsmith. 
They  discovered  that  third  grade  children  who  were  highly  anxious  or 
compulsive  achieved  significantly  less  reading  growth  in  unstructured, 
permissive  situations  than  they  did  in  more  structured,  formal  classrooms 
{11).  I became  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  this  study  by  observing 
four  primary  children  in  Pitt’s  laboratory  school  this  year.  Last  year  this 
group  had  a teacher  who  was  highly  organized,  consistent  in  expectations, 
and  pleasantly  autocratic.  The  children  liked  her  even  though  they  felt 
some  pressure  when  doing  both  group  and  individual  reading  work,  and 
they  made  phenomenal  progress.  This  year  they  have  been  with  a teacher 
who  tried  to  individualize  some  phases  of  her  teaching  so  completely  that 
the  situation  appeared  somewhat  disorganized  for  a while.  The  children 
have  liked  this  teacher,  too,  but  midyear  achievement  tests  showed  they 
had  made  little  or  no  gains  in  reading.  A study  of  psychological  reports 
and  cumulative  records  revealed  that  every  one  of  the  four  children  had  a 
history  of  anxiety. 

While  we  must  provide  freedom  for  exploration  and  creative  thinking 
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in  classrooms,  it  seems  apparent  that  we  must  also  maintain  enough  of 
the  structured,  systematic  procedures  so  that  cert^  groups  of  youngsters 
can  progress  satisfactorily  in  learning  basic  skills. 

Let  us  be  careful  not  to  permit  the  poorly  motivated  pupil  to  become 
a mental  dropout. 

Every  classroom  contains,  in  addition  to  children  having  problems  of 
the  types  just  mentioned,  some  other  children  who  need  constant  encour- 
agement because  they  are  not  readily  motivated  to  do  academic  work. 
Some  may  be  from  homes  where  the  parents  do  not  read,  so  they  do  not 
place  high  value  on  reading.  Others  may  be  relatively  slow  learners  who 
do  not  find  academic  pursuits  very  rewzirding.  What  happens  to  these 
children  when  they  are  given  no  more  than  ten  minutes  of  direct  reading 
instruction  per  week,  or  perhaps  with  an  easy  going  teacher  only  ten 
minutes  every  two  or  three  weeks?  Even  in  my  second  grade  experiment, 
where  all  teachers  were  conscientious  about  scheduling  conferences  r^- 
ularly,  children  in  the  lower  third  of  the  ten  classes  learned  significantly 
(at  .05)  more  vocabulary  through  basal  group  instruction  for  three 
months  than  through  individualized  reading  for  three  months  {21). 
While  some  people  claim  that  slow  groups  learn  more  by  individualized 
reading  than  basal  group  work,  this  probably  would  be  true  only  if  basal 
class  teachers  made  no  provision  whatever  for  individual  differences.  No 
doubt  it  is  better  to  give  a child  an  interesting  book  at  his  reading  Icvd, 
even  with  litde  instruction,  than  to  bedevil  him  into  trying  to  read  a 
grade-level  book  that  is  far  too  difficult. 


Combined  Approach 

The  individualized  reading  movement  has  inspired  us  to  expand  and 
enrich  the  reading  programs  for  children  in  our  classrooms.  But  in  our 
enthusiasm  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  stars  in  our  eyes  blind  us  to 
possible  inadequacies  in  programs  that  arc  entirely  individualized.  Nu- 
merous children  have  problems  of  motivation,  purposeful  self-direction, 
and  need  for  structure.  Most  teachers  need  guidance  in  planning  a 
complete  skiUs  program  and  in  diagnosing  pupils’  specific  difficulties. 
Therefore  more  and  more  teachers  prefer  to  combine  the  best  from  both 
the  basal  and  individualized  approaches  (5,  19).  The  basal  work  in 
small  groups  can  provide  the  necessary  structure  with  an  organized 
sequential  introduction  to  all  the  fundamental  skills.  The  addition  of 
inffividualized  reading  periods,  according  to  some  findings,  will  stimulate 
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children  to  read  more  “videly  {24)  and  possibly  will  insure  their  having 
better  attitudes  toward  reading  {13,  16).  That  will  put  stars  in  our 
crowns  as  well  as  in  our  eyes! 
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i.  Through  Orgoniiotional 
Practices 

William  D.  Sheldon 

It  is  ray  function  to  describe  the  prac- 
ces  in  the  organization  of  reading  classes 
1 the  priraary  grades,  which  make  pos- 
ible  the  use  of  methods  and  materials  to 
e discussed  by  Dr.  Smith.* 

grouping  for  Rooding 

The  majority  of  primary  teachers  teach 
sading  to  groups  of  children.  For  the 
lost  part  primary  classrooms  are  divided 
0 that  each  class  contains  a heterogeneous 
roup  of  children  taught  all  day  by  one 
•acher.  Reading  instruction,  while  a major 
ctivity  is  but  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
Kicher  of  the  self-contained  class. 

In  many  primary  classrooms  there  are 
laily  reading  lessons.  Sometimes  two  peri- 
ids  a day  are  devoted  to  reading.  It  is 
isual  to  find  a morning  period  devoted 
0 basic  reading  instruction  while  the 
ftemoon  is  given  over  in  part  to  a free 
eading  period  or  to  review  lessons. 

The  majority  of  the  primary  teachers 
vho  instruct  a heterogeneous  group  of 
hildren  in  terms  of  intelligence,  social 
xid  emotional  maturity,  and  interests, 
livide  their  classes  into  three  reading 
;roups.  Some  teachers  divide  their  classes 
nto  two  groups,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
ind  classes  divided  into  four  or  even  five 
;roups  for  reading  instraction. 

The  advantages  of  grouping  children 
irc' those  related  to  economy  of  time  and 
iffort  and  also  that  which  derives  from 
he  value  of  group  discussion  of  common 
earning  experiences.  An  obvious  disad- 
vantage of  dividing  a heterogeneous  class 
nto  even  as  many  as  five  groups  is  found 
n the  fact  that  even  in  a small  group  not; 
ill  the  children  will  profit  from  the  same 
lesson  given  at  the  same  time. 

»Dr.  Nila  Banfon  Smith  of  New  York  University. 
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Teachers  defend  a grouping  procedure 
as  difrerentiated  from  an  individuali^d 
approach  on  the  basis  that  grouping  facili- 
tates the  presentation  of  certain  basic 
elements  to  a more  or  less  equated  group 
of  children.  Vocabulary,  word  recognition 
skills,  concepts,  and  comprehension  skills 
are  all  develop^  through  the  presentation 
of  simple  material  made  palatable  and 
possible  to  read  by  careful  motivation, 
artful  • concept  development,  and  well 
planned  activities  related  to  the  silent  and 
the  oral  reading  of  the  materials.  Those 
children  who  fmd  the  material  relatively 
easy  to  read  are  given  more  difficult  stories 
as  supplementary  reading.  The  children 
who  encounter  difficulty  in  reading  ffie 
material  are  provided  easier  stories  which 
help  them  develop  more  adequacy  in  word 
recognition  and  comprehension. 

Some  teachers  allow  for  flexibility  in 
their  grouping.  Children  who  make  rapid 
progress  can  move  from  their  original 
group  to  one  whidi  is  instructed  on  a 
higher  level.  Other  children  who  might 
find  the  pace  of  their  group  too  rapid  and 
the  material  and  skills  too  difficult  are 
moved  to  a group  which  is  instructed 
on  a lower  level.  Such  flexibility  is  not 
common  however.  The  tendency  is  for 
children  to  remain  in  their  original  group 
for  a term  or  a year.  Growing  differences 
in  tastes  and  interests  and  provision  for 
reading  challenging  or  easier  material  is 
either  left  to  chance  library  reading  or  to 
planned  or  guided  "free”  reading  periods. 

Because  of  the  various  problems  related 
to  the  leaching  of  a wide  range  of  chil- 
dren in  a number  of  groups— each  group 
with  its  own  range  of  abilities — a number 
of  administrative  plans  have  been  devel- 
oped, aimed  at  simplifying  the  instruc- 
tional problem  by  limiting  the  range  of 
reading  achievement 'within  a classroom. 

Group  and  occasionally,  individual  tests 
of  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
are  used  to  assess  the  reading  status  of 
boys  and  girls.  Those  who  read  with  more 
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or  less  the  same  ability  on  the  same  level 
are  assigned  to  one  teacher  while  those 
who  read  on  a higher  level  are  placed 
with  another  teacher.  The  range  or  read- 
ing ability  is  reduced  for  each  class  but 
of  course  differences  in  reading  are  by  no 
meaus  eliminated. 

One  widely  known  plan  has  been  used 
in  a number  of  schools.  In  this  plan  all 
the  children  in  the  second  grade,  for 
example,  are  tested  and  all  ^e  second 
graders  are  assigned  to  relatively  homo- 
geneous reading  classes.  The  number  of 
classes  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
second  grade  classrooms.  In  a large  ele- 
mentary school  with  six  or  seven  second 
grade  classes  the  children  are  divided  , into 
six  or  seven  groups  of  more  or  less  equal 
size.  In  some  instances  the  class  to  which 
the  poorest  readers’  are  assigned  is  the 
smallest  one.  The  small  size  of  the  poorest 
class  helps  to  compensate  for  the  difficult 
task  of  instructing  a whole  class  of  poor 
readers. 

The  homogeneous  arrangement  might 
exist  for  reading  instruction  alone  or  it 
might  maintain  for  the  whole  program. 
If  it  is  arranged  for  reading  alone,  then 
children  leave  their  usual  heterogeneously 
grouped  classes  at  a certain  time  and 
report  to  reading  classes  to  which  they 
have  been  assigned.  The  speaker  has 
observed  • the  mass  movement  of  small 
children  in  a primary  school  and  can  only 
say  that  it  was  an  Illuminating  experierfce. 
One  received  the  impression  of  order  and 
routine  of  a somewhat  depressing  nature. 

Let  us  consider  the  second  grade  chil- 
dren in  a particular  large  elementary 
school  surveyed  recently  by  the  ^aker. 
The  range  of  reading  ability  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  was  rather  typical 
for  a second  grade.  Some  children  read  in 
a faltering  manner  on  a pre-primer  level, 
others  read  with  ease  on  the  second  grade 
level,  a few  read  with  iJuency  on  the  third 
or  even  fourth  grade  level.  After  the 
reading  testing  was  completed,  the  chil- 
dren were  divided  into  six  so-called 
homogeneous  classes.  The  poorest  class 
contained  several  virtual  non-readers,  two 
or  three  repeaters  who  would  soon  be 
classified  as  remedial  readers,  and  a few 
who  read  in  a mechanical  manner,  without 
zest  or  understanding,  on  a pre-primer 
level.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in  this 


class  we  found  the  least  mature  children, 
intellectually,  socially,  and  emotionally. 
Some  of  the  dullest  second  grade  children 
were  found  in  this  class  and  probably 
several  future  "problem”  children.  The 
class  as  a whole  lacked  interest  in  learning 
to  read  and  displayed  a very  limited 
facility  in  all  aspects  of  language. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  best  reading 
class  we  found  children  who  read  the 
second  grade  level  reader  with  ease  and 
actually  would  have  profited  from  instruc- 
tion on  the  third  grade  level.  The  ablest 
readers  progressed  so  rapidly  through 
daily  instruction  and  their  own  desire  to 
learn  that  they  were  ready  for  fourth  and 
even  fifth  grade  level  material  before  the 
year  was  finished.  The  speaker  has  often 
tested  the  best  readers  in  such  a second 
grade  class  and  found  them  able  to  read 
fifth  grade  materials  at  sight  and  to  com- 
prehend what  they  have  read  with  com- 
parative ease.  Needless  to  say,  this  clatf 
of  the  most  able  readers  also  contained 
the  most  intelligent,  most  mature,  and 
most  highly  motivated  children  in  the 
second  grade.  The  class  as  a whole 
reflected  a great  interest  in  language. 
Discussions  were  highly  stimulating  and 
verbal  concepts  easily  grasped.  It  was  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  motivate  these  children. 
Reading  was  the  favorite  subject  in  this 
class. 

When  we  visited  the  middle  foul 
groups,  ranging  in  reading  from  !of 
average  to  slightly  above  average,  we  weri 
struck  by  the  law.  of  enthusiasm  in.  the 
classes.  The  children  plodded  throu^ 
their  lessons  in  a methodical  maunet. 
Inspiration  and  leadership  were  left  tt 
the  teachers,  as  few  of  these  children  had 
the  spark  which  inspires  or  the  ability  tc 
lead  others  in  verbal  activities. 

In  this  particular  school  it  has  been 
found  that  in  spite  of  the  relatively  homo* 
geneous  nature  of  the  children  in  readin| 
^ility,  grouping  is  still  needed  for  almo^ 
all  adequate  instruction.  The  children  an 
now  divided  into  the  good,  better  and 
best  readers  or  in  the  case  of  the  least  abU 
‘into  the  poor,  poorer,  and  poorest  readers 

It  is  true  that  the  over-all  range  oj 
reading  ability  has  been  reduced  in  ea4 
class,  but  as  we  observed  these  homogene 
ous  groups  in  action  we  could  not  hel{ 
but  Slink  that  through  the  plan  teacher, 
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had  removed  the  light  and  joy  of  reading 
from  five  of  the  six  classes.  All  of  the 
intellectual  leadership  had  been  siphoned 
off  to  form  one  class.  The  rest  were  left 
without  the  keen,  verbal  children  who 
make  each  class  a delight  in  a more  hetero- 
geneous arrangement. 

The  fact  that  the  grade  was  divided 
homogeneously  for  reading  alone  was 
some  compensation  for  the  teaching  staff 
and  pupils.  Where  children  remain  in 
homogeneous  clas  es  throughout  the  day 
every  week  of  the  year,  there  is  no  relief. 

Another  plan  provides  for  an  even 
more  intensive  homogeneous  grouping 
wrangement.  In  this  nlan  the  first  grade 
ihildren  are  not  included  in  the  grouping 
but  left  in  self-contained  classes.  Second 
and  third  grade  children  are  tested  and 
children  of  both  grades  are  placed  in 
homogeneous  groups  for  reading.  This 
means  that  a total  population  of  second 
I and  third  grade  pupils  ranging  in  reading 
■ ‘ability  from  pre-primer  to  fifth  or  sixth 
I grade  level  are  placed  in  relatively  homo- 
I geneous  classes  for  reading.  The  lowest 
<lass  would  contain  the  poorest  second 
and  third  grade  readers  while  the  highest 
class  would  contain  the  best  second  and 
third  grade  readers. 

r In  a few  schools  all  children  from  the 
second  to  the  sixth  grade  are  included  in 
hne  grouping  plan.  Some  second  grade 
children,  a few  from  the  third  and  one  or 
•two  each  from  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
trades  reading  on  a pie-primer  or  primer 
fcvel,  can  be  foimd  meeting  for  reading 
lessons  in  the  same  class. 

A widely  publicized  plan  has  used  be- 
tw'een  grade  grouping  for  intermediate 
grade  children  alone.  Ihe  sponsors  of  this 
plan  report  that  they  have  met  with  great 
success. 

I Individualized  Reading 

Dr.  Smith  will  discuss  the  individual- 
ized plan  in  some  detail.  Oar  comments 
will  relate  only  to  the  organization  of  the 
class  in  which  each  child  is  taught  on  his 
■ own  instructional  level. 

I If  one  visits  a certain  first  grade  class- 
I room  in  which  reading  instruction  is 
I individualized,  he  finds  each  child  reading 
■ material  of  his  own  choice.  While  many 
■ pupils  have  mastered  a sight  vocabulary 
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through  group  instruction  using  basic 
pre-primer  and  primers  or  experience 
charts,  the  children  now  choose  materials 
which  interest  them  and  read  on  their 
own.  The  teacher  moves  from  child  to 
child  during  the  reading  period.  During 
a typical  morning  tl'c  teacher  hears  six  or 
seven  children  read  or  else  listens  while 
the  children  discuss  the  material  they 
have  read. 

Later  the  teacher  might  ask  three  or 
four  pupils  who  seem  to  exhibit  similar 
reading  difficulties  to  meet  and  consider 
the  mutual  problem.  The  teacher  attempts 
to  clarify  the  problem  and  might  also 
oresent  material  through  which  the  pupils 
oractice  the  skill  or  process  until  tney 
earn  it. 

All  the  children  meet  together  during 
a special  reading  period  to  discuss  their 
reading,  read  a poem  in  a choral  fashion, 
or  share  their  reading  experiences  in  some 
other  way. 

The  movement  is  from  individual  to 
small  group  to  whole  group  and  then  back 
again  to  tne  individual.  A library  table 
or  shelves  containing  a wide  variety  of 
reading  materials  is  a must  in  such  an 
organization.  It  is  expected  that  each  child 
will  be  on  his  own  in  terms  of  his  selec- 
tion of  materials. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  real 
proof  that  one  pattern  of  organization  is 
superior  to  another  in  the  primary  grades. 
Those  who  favor  the  grouping  of  children 
for  instruction  within  a self-contained 
primary  class  receive  satisfaction  from 
teaching  three  or  four  small  groups  of 
children,  on  different  levels,  using  varied 
materials. 

Those  teachers  who  favor  the  individu- 
alized approach  insist  vehemently  that  this 
is  the  only  w'ay  to  give  each  child  the  kind 
of  reading  program  that  is  most  profitable 
for  him. 

The  teachers  who  are  involved  in  the 
homogeneous  plans  and  departmentalized 
instruction  for  reading  feel  that  they  have 
an  answer  to  the  problem  of  individual 
differences. 

It  is  the  speaker’s  opinion  that  the 
heterogeneous  self-contained  classroom  is 
the  most  natural  arrangement  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.  It  is  also  our  opinion  that 
grouping  within  a classroom  becomes  an 
art  as  ^.e  teacher  develops  skill  in  her 
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profession  and  as  children,  develop  inde- 
pendence in  laming.  Rather  than  advo- 
cate an  individualized  program  to  the 
exclusion  of  teaching  small  groups  we 
would  advocate  a continuous  movement 
from  individual  to  small  group  to  W'hole 
class  and  back  again  to  individual  instruc- 
tion.  There  are  skills,  procedures,  ideas 
which  are  best  presented  to  a small,  rela- 
tively homogeneous  group  of  readers. 
There  are  other  skills  that  must  be  mas- 
tered by  the  individual  on  his  own. 

There  are  certainly  times  when  the 
whole  class  can  participate  in  such  activi- 
ties as  choral  reading,  dramatizations  and 
storytelling  by  teacher  or  pupils. 

Organization  should  facilitate  and  i 
never  hinder  the  development  of  a well 
organized,  well  integrated,  sequential 
reading  program. 
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3.  Subsfrota-Facfor  Theory 
of  Reading:  Theoretical 
Design  for  Teaching 
K Reading 


Harry  Singer 


Implicit  in  the  substrata-factor  theory 
of  reading  (11,  12,  14,  17,  18,  29)  is  a 
theoretical  design  for  teadiing  reading. 

f s design  is  visually  represented  by  a 
istically-determined  model  of  substrata- 
ors  that  an  individual  rulght  mobilize 
attainrig  power  and  speed  of  reading, 
ause  substrata-factors  mobilized  in  a 
general  working-system  undergo  qualita- 
tive and/or  quantitative  changes  with 
maturity  in  reading,  several  models  are 
necessary  in  order  to  cover  the  develop- 
mental range  of  general  reading  ability. 
Each  model,  however,  is  only  a momentary 
organization  of  the  structure  of  the  general 
working-system  that  underlies  power  and  / 
speed  of  reading.  To  explain  the  dynamicsy 
of  the  model,  and  to  show  how  it  can  bq 
used^  as  a theoretical  design  for  teaching 
reading,  I shall  draw  upon  the  substrata^ 
factor  theory  of  reading.  The  model  at 
the  fourth  grade  level  will  serve  as  m 
example. 

Subsfrafa-Facfor  Mode!:  ©rode  4 

After  a comprehensive  review  of  the 
literature,  36  variables  were  selected  (4, 

7,  13,  15,  21)  or  constructed  (28),  and 
administered  to  an  apparently  representa- 
tive sample  of  60  fourth  graders.  Substrata 


analyses  of  the  matrix  resulted  in  the 
model  (29).  This  model.  Figure  1,  shows 
the  levels  and  positions  of  the  selected 
variables,  and  their  direct  and  indirect  con- 
tributions to  the  variance  of  the  sub- 
criteria and  to  the  major  criteria,  Speed 
and  Power  of  Reading.  The  number  ad- 
jacent to  each  variable  -gives  its  per  cent 
contribution  to  the  variance  of  the  pre- 
dicted subcriterion  or  criterion.  Because 
three  variables  are  common,  the  total  num- 
bci  is  only  17.  Altogether  these  variables 
account  for  77.1  and  89.3  per  cent  of  the 
variance  in  Speed  and  Power  of  Reading, 
respectively.  Variances  not  accounted  for 
must,  of  course,  be  attributable  to  variables 
other  than  those  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  model,  such  as:  functional  oculo- 
motor efficiency  (9),  speed  of  processing 
visual  stimuli  (10),  mobilizers  (17),  and 
flexibility  (22). 

The  model  may  be  read  in  various  ways 
to  determine  how  the  mind  might  organize 
its  subskills,  ideas,  and  capabilities  to  solve 
a problem  in  reading.  For  example,  the 
use  of  spelling  recognition  together  with 
prefixes,  and  spelling  recall  (right-hand 
side.  Level  III)  enter  into  the  constellation 
of  subabilities  that  make  up  Word  Recog- 
nition in  Context.  Word  recognition  in 
context,  plus  suffices,  and  mental  age  con- 
tribute to  the  variance  in  Vocabulary  in 
Isolation.  Finally,  on  the  highest  level, 
vocabulary  in  isolation  becomes  integrated 
with  suffixes,  mental  age,  and  matching 
sounds  in  words  to  culminate  in  Power  of 
Reading.^  Again,  starting  with  spelling 
recognition.  Speed  of  Reading  can  sim- 
ilarly be  worked  out. 

The  dynamic  processes  may  be  visual- 
ized as  a sequence  of  constantly  changing 
sub-models,  each  a representation  of  a 
working-system,  momentarily  mobilized  to 
satisfy  the  purposes  of  the  reader  and  the 
demands  of  me  task.  For  example,  an 
individual  at  one  time  may  organize  a 
substrata-factor  sequence  for  the  purpose 
of  transforming  symbolic  stimuli  into 
mental  processes  for  the  association  of 
meaning;  at  another  moment,  for  solving 
a word-meaning  problem;  and,  at  the  next 
instant,  for  conceptualizing,  relating  ideas, 

^The  predictors  at  this  bipihcst  level  arc  Tiurificd 
by  a supprcssoplike  effect  (16,  23),  contributed  by 
consonant  phonics* 
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WNt>ARO  SCORE  SCALE 


35*******«40****‘«****4?*'j»#*****50*  •••••••55********60***« 


NO*NAME 
DEP.V 
02  POWER 
IND*V 

05  SUFF. 

06  PREF* 

07  VOCAB 

14  M*AGE 

15  W*R*C 
1.7  MSWDS 
19  BLEND 
20/PHWDC 
26 'MC« SP 
27  ST.SP 


35*****«««40*******«45«*******5u*** 


V V w w 


B LEAST  POWERFUL 
* MOST  POWERFUL 


Figure  2.  Psychograph  of  selected  substrata  elements  for  Power  of  Reading.  The  psychograph 
compares  the  average  standard  scores  of  the  upper  and  lower  27  per  cent  of  60  fourth  graders, 
separated  on  the  dependent  variable,  Power  of  Reading.  The  groups  are  compared  on  variables 
that  underlie  Power  of  Reading  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  as  shown  in  the  model.  Figure  1.  These 
variables,  in  the  order  listed  in  the  figure,  are:  Power  of  Reading,  Suffixes,  Prefixes,  Vocabulary  in 
Isolation,  Mental  Age,  Word  Recognition  in  Context,  Matching  Sounds  in  Words,  Blending 
Sounds,  Consonant  Phonics,  Multiple  Choice  Spelling  Recogition,  and  Stanford  Spelling  Recall. 
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STANDARD  SCORE  SCALE 


NO.NAHE 
DEP.V 
01  SPEED 
IND«V 

03  AUD«V 

04  AUD.H 
09  VABST 

12  C.AB. 

13  C.A6E 

14  M«AGE 

15  W«R«C 

23  PH.PO 

24  WD«PO 
26  MC.SP 


35 


n SLOWEST  readers 
* FASTEST  READERS 


Figure  3.  Psychograph  of  selected  substrata  elements  for  Speed  of  Reading.  The  osvchoeraol 
Compaq  the  average  standard  scores  of  the  upper  and  lower  27  per  cent  of  60  foiSth  grfders 
separated  on  the  de^ndent  variable,  Speed  of  Reading.  The  groups  are  compared  on  variables  tha 
underlie  Speed  of  Reading  at  the  fourth  grade  level,  as  shown  in  the  model.  Figure  1.  Thes 
variables,  in  Ae  order  listed  in  the  figure,  are:  Speed  of -Reading,  Auding  Vocabdarv  Audini 

Conceptual  Ability,  Chrofological  aJ’,  Menta 

Word  R^o^ition  in  Conte«,  Phrase  Perception  Discrimination,  Word  Perception  Discrimi 
nation.  Multiple  Choice  Spelling  Recognition.  . » irciucpuon  i>»iscrimi 
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making  inferences,  or,  in  short,  for  reason- 
ing-in-context. 

To  summarize  the  model:  at  least  three 
substrata-factor  sequences  constitute  the 
general  working-systems  for  Speed  and 
Power  of  Reading;  these  may  be  broadly 
categorized  as  word-recogmtion,  word- 
meaning, and  reasoning-in-contert.  Dif- 
ferences within  the  general  working-^s- 
fpm«;  for  Speed  and  Power  of  Reading 
appear  to  be  related  to  the  diflSculty  of  the 
.reading  material  and  the  varied  purposes 
of  the  reader.  In  both  Speed  and  Power  of 
Reading,  a reader  brings  a complex  of 
ideational  processes  to  bear  upon  the  read- 
ing task.  When  reading  for  speed,  a 
fourth  grader  tends  to  moDilize  a working- 
system  undergirded  by  the  processes  of 
visual  word  recognition,  concrete  and 
fimctional  concepts  rather  than  abstract 
levels  of  word  meaning.  However,  when 
reading  for  power,  his  working-systeni  is 
organized  to  utilize  more  audttory  vtot^ 
recognition  processes,  auding,  and  visual 
vocabulary  abilities.  Hence,  the^  model 
indicates  that  a shift  in  the  reading  tasx 
necessitates  a change  in  the  mental  organ- 
ization of  the  reader. 

The  degree  of  achievement  attained,  Ae 
processes  employed,  and  the  subabilities 
mobilized  for  the  solution  of  a task  vaiy 
from  person  to  person  because  of  indi- 
vidual differences  in:  (a)  capacities,  rate 
of  maturation,  and  level  of  subabilities; 
(b)  method,  sequence,  and  scope  of 
learning;  (c)  experiences  and  range  of 
resulting  ideas;  and  (d)  temperament, 
motivation,  and  values.  These  differences 
are  manifested  in  the  kinds  and  relative 
amounts  of  subskills  which  each  individual 
mobilizes  into  his  working  system.  How- 
ever, diere  is  more  ffian  one  route  to  the 
goal  of  success  in  reading;  two  in^viduals 
may  attain  the  same  degree  of  achievement 
by  means  of  qualitatively  and/or  quantita- 
tively different  organizations  of  working- 
systems. 

Theoretical  Design  for  Teaching 
Reading 

The  model  provides  the  teacher  with  a 
"cognitive  map”  of  "what-leads-to-what” 
(30)  in  the  general  working-system  for 
attainment  of  speed  and  power  of  reading 
at  the  fourth  grade  level.  The  insight 


gained  from  this  cognitive  map  enables 
the  teacher  to  formulate  the  following 
design: 

Objectives.  The  instructional  program 
should  at  least  encompass  the  educationally 
modifiable  elements  represented  in  the 
model.  Moreover,  instruction  should  aim 
to  give  the  reader  the  necessary  versatility 
to  reorganize  his  working-svstem  according 
to  his  purposes  and  the  aemands  of  the 
task.  For  example,  an  unfamiliar  word 
constitutes  a barrier  to  a working-system 
mobilized  for  whole  word  recognition.  To 
eliminate  this  barrier,  a more  analytical 
working-system  is  necessary.  This  versa- 
tility may  be  attained  by  instruction  whiA: 
(a)  develops  a broad  structure  of  subskills 
and  processes,  (b)  provid^  practice  in 
switching  from  one  working-system  to 
another,  and  (c)  creates  an  ^otional 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  utilization  of 
different  routes  to  the  goal  of  power  and 
speed  in  reading. 

Whenever  possible,  subskills  for  power 
and  speed  of  reading  should  be  developed 
in  alternation.  In  agre^ent  with  the 
meaning  theory  of  learning  (2),  under- 
standing or  power  of  reading  should  be 
developed  firsts  then  efl&ciency  or  speed  of 
response  next. 

Diagnosis.  Substrata  diagnosis  starts 
with  a symptom  at  the  criterion  level  and 
proceeds  through  the  relevant  substrata 
levels  to  discover  wheffier  there  are  causal 
deficiencies  in  the  underlying  elements. 

For  general  evaluation,  an  individual’s 
profile  of  substrata  elements  may  be  com- 
pared with  psychographs  for  most  power- 
ful vs.  least  powerful  and  fastest  vs. 
slowest  readers.  Figures  2 and  3,  respec- 
tively. 'These  psychographs  indicate  that, 
in  general,  subabilities  tend  to  be  evenly 
developed.  Therefore,  a significant  de- 
arture  from  the  generality  may  be  attri- 
uted  to  a differential  in  meffiodolo^ical 
emphasis  or  intra-individual  variation  in  a 
learner’s  capabilities,  or  some  interaction 
of  these  causal  factors. 

Processes  in  reading  should  also  be 
evaluated  because  two  individuals  may 
attain  the  same  level  of  accomplishment, 
but  one  individual  may  do  so  by  a more 
mature  process  than  the  other  (1).  In 
general,  readers  develop  through  a gra- 
dient-shift in  modal  dominance  from 
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kIru^slhetic  to  auditory  to  visual  perception 
(12).  To  progress  through  this  sequence, 
an  individual  has  to  acquire  the  necessary 
response  repertoire  and  learn  to  reorganize 
his  "habit-family-hierarchy”  (19)  of 
working-systems  so  that  the  visual  modal- 
ity may,  in  fact,  become  dominant. 
Speeded  practice  in  formulating  and  read- 
ing to  answer  questions  (8)  may  not  only 
effect  this  reor^nization,  but  also  enhance 
reasoning-in-context. 

Subgrouptng.  Subgrouping  should  be 
based  not  only  on  degree  of  achievement 
in  the  major  aiteria.  Speed  and  Power  of 
Reading,  but  also  on  level  of  performance 
! in  each  of  the  subcriteria  and  their  specific 
underlying  elements.  Some  individuals, 
however,  may  deviate  so  markedly  from 
the  group  that  models  at  other  grade  levels 
, would  be  more  suitable  for  their  instruc- 
tional designs. 

Development  of  word  recognition 
ability.  Although  basal  readers  implicitly 
instruct  beginning  readers  to  rely  upon 
, memorization  for  word  recognition,  stu- 
i dents  apparently  learn  to  utilize  higher 
! mental  processes  because  cognitive  factors 
do  enter  into  word  recognition  abilities 
(20,  29).  To  facilitate  sudi  use  of  higher 
mental  processes,  materials  could  be  organ- 
ized for  teaching  pupils  to  conceptualize 
word  recognition  responses.  For  example, 
after  teaching  some  sight  words,  the  teach- 
er could  group  these  words  according  to  a 
common  kinesthetic,  auditory,  or  visual 
perceptual  element,  and  instruct  children 
to  perceive,  abstract,  and  generalize  this 
common  element,  Words  which  do  not 
contain  this  element  could  serve  to  limit 
the  generalization,  and,  perhaps,  he’p  the 
child  develop  necessary  versatility  in  word 
attack.  Under  similar  conditions,  transfer 
of  training  has  been  successful  for  spelling 
(6),  and  may  be  even  more  effective  for 
word  recognition.  Thus,  instead  of  learn- 
ing a separate  response  for  each  stimulus 
word,  students  would  gradually  develop 
an  adequate  repertoire  of  "mediated  re- 
sponses” (24)  to  mobilize  in  varying 
combinations  for  recognizing  any  tm- 
known  word. 

Development  of  word  meaning.  Both 
the  formation  of,  and  the  appropriate 
response  to  concrete,  functional,  and 
abstract  levels  of  word  meanings  (5,  25) 
may  be  developed  by  instruction  in  mate- 


rial graded  according  to  these  conceptual 
levels  (3,  27).  A variety  of  instructional 
material  should  also  be  devised  for  teach- 
ing other  dimensions  of  a concept,  such  as 
span,  clarity,  richness,  organization,  and 
communicability  (26,  31).  Conceptual 
ability,  however,  is  also  dependent  upon 
mental  and  chronological  age,  and  upon 
organic  and  personality  factors  (31). 
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k Tn^gli  Methods  and 
Materials 

Nila  Banton  Smith 

Never  have  methods  of  teaching  pri- 
mary reading  been  more  varied.  Never 
have  materials  been  more  profuse.  Per- 
haps this  variety  and  abundance  are  due 
to  the  generally  recogni2cd  need  for 
improving  reading  instruction  and  the 
earnest  desire  to  find  more  effective  pro- 
cedures and  mediums  for  meeting  the 
exigency  of  this  situation.  Whenever  a 
pressing  need  is  felt  by  many  people, 
numerous  solutions  are  offered.  Reading 
is  no  exception  to  this  generali2ation. 

Individualized  Instruction 

Individuali2ed  instruction  is  probably 
the  most  discussed  plan  currently  offered 
as  a procedure  for  teaching  reading  more 
effectually.  This  plan,  as  it  is  usually 
carried  out,  combines  and  applies  much  of 
our  modern  information  concerning  child 
psychology:  it  is  self-propelled,  the  child 
seeks  that  which  satisfies  him,  and  he 
works  at  his  own  pace.  According  to 
Willard  C.  Olson,  seeking,  self-selection, 
and  pacing  are  fimdamental  concepts  in 
cWld  development. 

Collections  of  trade-books  constitute 
the  most  commonly  used  reading  material 


from  which  the  children  make  tha 
choices.  In  some  cases,  however, « th 
teacher  includes  reading  texts  in  the  sell 
choice  collection  of  books. 

The  method  is  that  of  silent  reading  b 
pupils  at  their  seats,  plus  individual  on 
reading  to  the  teacher.  During  the  on 
reading  conference,  the  child  is  given  hel 
with  unrecogni2ed  words,  some  compn 
hension  questions  are  asked,  and  a recor 
is  made  of  the  child’s  progress  and  need 
Periods  of  individual  or  group  practic 
on  skills  are  usually  provided. 

Very  little  valid  research  has  been  cot 
ducted  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  c 
individuali2ed  instruction.  The  studh 
that  have  been  made  are  contradictory  i 
their  results,  some  indicate  superior  resul’ 
in  reading  achievement,  others  show  n 
superiority  over  other  methods.  Many  c 
them  report  an  increase  in  pupil  intere 
and  teamer  enthusiasm.  Much  more  can 
ful  evaluation  of  this  plan  is  needed. 

The  Structural  Approach 

Many  linguists  are  now  urging  ti 
structural  approach  to  reading.  Th( 
emphasl2e  the  recognition  of  basic  stru 
tuj^  principles  of  word  order  as  beiu 
fundamental  in  learning  the  reading  pn 
cess.  They  argue  that  at  six,  children  U! 
complicated  sentences,  speaking  them  i 
sentence  patterns  which  they  havejearrie 
They  state  further  that  many  childtim 
books  present  the  language  in  a "bai 
talk  that  is  as  unreal  to  the  child  as  it 
to  the  adult. 

Warfel  and  Lloyd*  believe  that  t! 
school  should  focus  during  the  first  fe 
months  upon  enlarging  the  child’s  “speer 
repertory”  so  that  he  can  benefit  by  vari< 
sense  patterns  .They  also  are  thnvinci 
that  reading  proceeds  best  when  ff 
reader  has  mastery  over  both  "ear-mindd 
ness”  and  “eye-mindedness”  so  that  tl 
action  of  speech  is  readily  visualized  i 
writing  and  so  the  response  to  visu 
stimuli  in  reading  includes  the  necessa 
auding. 

Gliessman^  urges  "sentence  conditio; 


^ Harry  R*  WarftI  ond  Donafd  J*  Lloyd/  'Hlia  Sin 
tural  Approach  to  Roadmg/'  School  and  5ocf4 
Jun«  8>  1957,  pp.  199*201. 

^Davld  Giituman,  ^'Undtrstanding  In  Roodlng  Fn 
th«  Viawpoini  of  Stnttnco  Psychology/'  Tha  Roodl 
Toachtr,  13,  No.  1,  Octobar,  1959,  pp.  22*28. 
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ing  so  that  students  will  not  only  recognize 
but  will  develop  the 'habit  of  seardiing 
within  the  sentence  for  subjects,  pred- 
icates, and  their  modifiers.  To  do  this 
he  must  know  something  about  the 
ways  in  which  sentences  are  formed  and 
organized.” 

; Methods  for  utilizing  the  stmctural 
approach  in  teaching  reading  are  just  be- 
ginning to  evolve.  No  doubt  this  concept 
holds  much  promise.  Experimentation 
Should  be  encouraged. 

I4lm  and  Television  Approoches 

■ Several  schools  are  now  experimenting 
with  visual  approaches  to  reading  through 
the  mediums  of  films  and  television. 

One  of  the  film  approaches  is  described 
by  McCracken®  in  his  report  of  The  New 
Castle  Experiment.  The  materials  in  the 
New  Castle  method  consist  of  a set  of 
filmstrips,  one  to  represent  each  lesson  in 
the  Latdlaw  basic  readers.  The  films  are 
in  color,  A textfilm  teacher’s  manual  ac- 
companies the  films.'The  basic  readers 
themselves,  together  with  their  manuals, 
are  also  used  in  connection  with  this  plan. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  a film  is 
shown  in  a darkened  room.  This  film  then 
is  used  as  a center  for  presenting  new 
words,  teaching  phonics,  word  stmcture, 
comprehension,  and  work-study  skills. 
Following  the  film  activities,  children 
work  by  themselves  with  text  in  the 
readers  or  workbooks,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  author  of  this  method  claims  that 
the  New  Qstle  experiment  yielded  very 
superior  results. 

The  television  approach  is  used  most 
frequently  in  grades  beyond  the  primary 
level,  although  there  are  a few  places  in 
which  some  primary  reading  is  taught  by 
televised  procedures.  The  materials  for 
such  instruction  are  usually  prepared  by 
classroom  teachers,  often  in  conjunction 
with  a studio  teacher. 

A typical  method  used  is  as  follows: 
The  classroom  teacher  takes  a few  minutes 
to  introduce  the  lesson.  Then  the  lesson  is 
presented  by  television.  Often  this  lesson 
IS  conducted  by  a television  teacher,  while 
the  classroom  teacher  walks  about  the 
room  giving  needed  assistance  to  indi- 

^Gltnn  McCrackttn  Tht  Aighf  io  Uarn.  Chicago: 
Htnry  Regntry  Company*  1959. 


viduals.  Following  the  television  presenta- 
tion the  classroom  teacher  conducts  dis- 
cussion and  individualizes  the  group 
presentation. 

While  those  who  employ  'TV  teaching 
report  excellent  results,  I believe  that  none 
of  them  would  advocate  the  exclusive  use 
of  TV  in  teaching  reading.  TV  is  looked 
upon  as  a supplement  to  other  learning 
situations  in  reading  instmetion. 

New  Phonic  Methods 

One  of  the  most  frequently  recurring 
panaceas  offered  for  improving  the  read- 
ing ability  of  individuals  or  groups  is 
some  new  twist  in  the  method  of  teaching 
phonics.  Two  of  the  most  recent  of  these 
methods  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

Breaking  the  Sound  Barrier^'  is  the 
latest  of  phonics  methods  to  be  dramat- 
ically heralded  through  the  mediums  of 
television  and  the  press.  The  material, for 
use  in  this  method  consists  of  a book  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  and  a 
teacher's  manual  for  the  teacher.  In  the. 
words  of  the  author,  the  function  of  the 
book  is  "to  put  into  the  child’s  hand 
information  and  a method  of  analysis  that 
he  can  use  on  his  own.” 

'The  child’s  book  consists  of  four  parts: 
Part  I.  The  Consonants;  Part  II.  The 
Vowels;  Part  III.  Techniques;  and  Part 
IV.  Application  of  the  Techniques.  "'The 
Method  in  Essence”  consists  of  four  steps 
slated  as  questions:  "1.  How  does  the 
word  begin?  2,  What  are  the  vowels?  3. 
What  do  the  vowels  say?  4.  What  is  the 
word?”  The  child  is  taught  to  follow 
these  four  steps  whenever  he  encounters 
an  unrecognized  word. 

In  following  the  steps  the  pupil  must 
make  use  of  formal  rules  concerning 
vowels,  digraphs,  and  so  on.  To  quote 
from  the  manual,  "The  child  is  told  again 
and  again,  'Use  the  rule;  then  use  your 
head.’  ” 

While  the  idea  of  providing  a self-help 
reference  for  children  is  a good  one,  the 
method  itself  calls  forth  some  questions. 
Many  educators  would  feel  the  use  of 
formal  lists  of  phonic  rules  , and  phonic 
terminology  are  inappropriate  for  begin- 

^Sistar  AAarv  Carolina,  Braatrins  ffia  Sound  BarrUr, 
MacMillan,  I960. 
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ning  readerb,  or  those  in  any  of  the  pri- 
mary grades.  Psychologists  would  prefer 
that  children  would  arrive  at  these  general- 
izations as  a result  of  many  experiences 
rather  than  having  a ready-made  rule 
handed  out  at  an  early  age  for  them  to 
follow. 

The  Daniels  and  Diack^  method  de- 
veloped by  two  reading  specialists  in 
England  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion in  America.  These  authors  call  their 
method  the  Phonic  Word  Method.  The 
"heart"  of  the  method  may  be  illustrated 
as  follows;  the  child  is  introduced  to  a 
group  of  words,  all  of  which  begin  with  t, 
and  IS  shown  that  the  common  letter  has 
a common  sound.  At  the  time  of  this  intro- 
duction of  /,  the  pupil  is  taught  to  write 
the  letter  in  manuscript,  and  he  plays 
games  and  does  exercises  concentrating 
upon  the  / in  words. 

The  material  consists  of  a basic  series 
of  readers,  The  Royal  Road  Readers,  to- 
gether with  a teacher’s  handbook  and  sup- 
plemental paper-backed  miniatures  con- 
taining stories  for  children  to  read.  The 
vocabulary  is  rigidly  controlled  on  the 
principle  of  graded  phonic  complexity. 

Two  studies  are  reported  by  the  authors 
which  indicate  superior  results  of  this 
method  as  compared  with  other  methods. 

The  supplemental  miniature  booklets 
constitute  a desirable  feature  of  The  Royal 
Road  Readers.  The  letter  sounds  are 
taught  in  connection  with  word  groups, 
which  is  a generally  approved  plan.  Many 
American  educators,  however,  would  ques- 
tion the  effect  of  a phonetically  controlled 
vocabulary  on  promoting  interest  in  read- 
ing and  on  general  vocabulary  enrichment. 

Mattrials  Sianftd  Toward 
Individual  Nttds 

I have  referred  to  materials  briefly  while 
discussing  methods,  for,  in  most  cases, 
methods  and  materials  arc  tied  together 
in  one  package.  Perhaps,  however,  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the 
different  types  of  materials  and  their  par- 
ticular uses  in  meeting  individual  needs. 

All  of  the  current  basic  reader  series 


’J.  C.  Danitti  ond  Hunftr  Diack,  Phonic  Word 
Mothod/'  Reading  Ttachtr,  VoL  13,  No*  1, 
Octobor,  1959«  p.  14. 


take  into  consideration  the  meeting  o. 
individual  needs.  Provision  for  differentia 
tiun  is  evidenced  in  several  different  ways 
in  carefully  controlled  vocabulary  whid 
advances  in  small  increments,  in  carefulh 
planned  skill  development  program^ 
which  gradually  extend  in  scope  .ant 
sequence.  Another  provision  is  seen  ir 
the  trend  to  increase  the  number  of  book 
in  a basal  series  in  order  better  to  met 
individual  needs.  This  is  particular!; 
manifested  in  the  first  grade  where  it  i 
not  uncommon  to  have  seven  or  eigh 
basic  books.  Then  there  are  additiona 
language  books,  content  books,  parallc 
books,  enrichment  books,  and  so  on — a! 
extending  the  basic  vocabulary  and  skills 
all  aimed  toward  meeting  individual  dif 
fercnces.  Diagnostic  tests  are  often  pro 
vided  for  the  teachers’  use  in  assessin, 
individual  needs.  The  teacher’s  manual 
continuously  point  out  procedures  fq 
helping  individual  children.  To  sum  up 
authors  of  basic  texts  have  in  recent  year 
become  increasingly  sensitive  to  the  neccs 
sity  for  meeting  the  needs  of  individual: 
and  are  enriching  and  enhancing  thei 
programs  in  many  ways  directed  towar 
the  realization  of  this  goal. 

Attractive  trade  books  are  being  pul: 
lished  in  legions,  and  are  marching  int 
classrooms  by  thousands.  'This  is  a 
excellent  trend  in  terms  of  the  goals  c 
capitalizing  on  individual  interests  an 
stimulating  wide  reading.  Perhaps  tlh 
latest  development  in  trade  books  in  i 
far  as  school  reading  is  concerned  is  th 
publication  of  many  more  easy  bool 
intended  for  reading  in  the  early  primal 
grades. 

Among  the  new  materials,  pflperbad 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  paperback 
finding  its  way  into  schools,  even  at  tl 
primary  level,  and  these  books  also  a: 
used  in  meeting  individual  needs. 

Coneiusien 

Reading  methods  and  materials  for  \i 
in  differentiating  instruction  at  the  pi 
mary  level  is  a large  topic  to  cover  in 
short  a time.  I hope,  however,  that  th 
talk  has  at  least  served  to  point  up  d 
wide  variation  which  exists  at  the  preso 
time.  This  diversity  is  bound  to  increa 
in  the  future.  What  to  do  about  it?. 


*110. 


First:  if  you  arc  already  using  one  of  - 
je  newer  approaches  which  radially  de-  ; 
irt  from  those  of  the  past,  and  you  are 
itisfied  with  the  results — well  and  good. 
Ut  don’t  neglect  to  take  a look  at  the 
thers.  Some  of  them  also  may  hold 
Mnething  for  you. 

Second:  if  you  are  considering  the 
litiation  of  one.  of  the  innovations,  in- 
estigate  it  arefully  before  deciding  to 
jtroduce  it.  Tiy  it  out  experimentally, 
valuatc  it  objectively,  arrive  at  your  own 
Dnclusions  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness  in 
out  owQ  classroom  with  your  own  pupils. 
Finally,  let’,s.  take  a look  ahead.  Each 
f the  methods  discussed  has  some  good 
eatures.  ^me  elements  of  each  may 
rove  tiiemselves  to  be  superior  when 
mrking  with  certain  indiviauals.  Should 
teacher  be  bound  by  just  one  method? 
hould  she  not  be  made  acquainted  with 
11  of  them,  equipped  with  material  to 
sc  in  teaching  several  of  them,  then  left 
5 her  own  judgment  in  regard  to  which 
ne  or  what  combination  of  several  to  use 
nth  certain  pupils?  Maybe  this  concept 
} not  entirely  practical  at  the  moment, 
•ut  should  that  deter  us  from  at  least 
Doking  forward  to  such  an  ideal? 
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2.  Pupif  Needs  and 
Teacher-Pupil 
Relationships^ 

Robert  S.  Soar 
Temple  University 

ON  A PURELY  subjective  basis,  I think 
most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
kind  or  the  quality  of  the  teacher-pupil 
relationships  which  exist  in  the  classroom 
ought  to  make  a difference  in  the  rate  at 
which  children  learn  to  read — or  learn 
any  subject,  for  that  matter.  This  general 
topic  has  an  important  place  in  the  writing 
ot  educational  theorists,  and  a modest 
amount  of  research  on  the  relationship  of 
these  aspects  of  the  classroom  to  learning  | 
in  general  has  been  carried  out.  However, 
there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a strong  j 
emphasis  in  research  on  teacher-pupil  re-  j 
lationships  and  the  development  or  read-  | 
ing  skills,  nor  are  the  available  results  very 
clear  cut  in  their  conclusions.  | 

Among  the  most  relevant  studies,  Dela- 
cato  and  Delacato  (1952)  found  that  a 
permissive  group  environment  produced 
growth  in  reading  skills  as  well  as  more 
favorable  attitudes  with  a group  of  chil- 
dren referred  for  remediation.  More  re- 
cently, Perkins  (1965).,  in  a study  with 
fifth  graders,  found  that  teacher  lecturing 
and  criticising  was  related  to  loss  in  read- 
ing comprehension  scores  on  the  Califor- 
nia Achievement  Test,  but  growth  in  other 
areas.  On  the  other  hand.  Medley  and 
Mitzel  (1959)  found  only  a slight  rela- 
tionship between  growth  in  reading  and 
Emotional  Climate  as  measured  by  the 
Observation  Schedule  and  Record. 

Work  in  other  subject  areas,  and  at  j 

differing  levels  suggests,  however,  that  j 
/ 

*This  investigation  was  supported  in  whole  by  ^ 
Public  Health  Service  Grants,  Wo.  S-Rll  MH  01096 
and  7-Rll  MH  0204S  from  the  Nat'onal  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 
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I interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom 
I do  make  a difference  in  the  learning  that 
i goes  on.  These  findings  seem  to  indicate 
that  a more  structured  and  teacher-centered 
style  of  teaching  hinders  the  learning  of 
higher-level  objectives;  that  direct  teaching 
(which  restricts  pupil  freedom)  hampers 
■geometry  learning  tor  "dependent-prone” 
pupils;  and  that  a more  formal  and  di- 
■ rected  classroom  hampers  growth  in  crea- 
tivity (which  some  writers  have  suggested 
is  important  in  higher-level  reading 
skills) . 

It -may  be  that  these  various  results  can 
be  integrated  on  the  basis  of  other  re- 
search findings  that  anxiety  hampers  com- 
plex learning,  and  apparently,  the  more 
complex  the  learning,  the  lower  the  level 
of  the  anxiety  that  will  hamper  it. 

These  researches  from  the  educational 
area  suggest  that  the  environment  in  the 
classroom  is  important  in  determining  the 
ease  with  which  different  kinds  of  learn- 
ing take  place,  but  that  the  relationship  is 
by  no  means  simple.  Further  support  and 
clarification  comes  from  the  area  of  small 
group  research  (Fleishman,  1953)  in 
which  two  independent  dimensions  were 
found  to  be  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  various  groups. 
These  were  the  nature  of  the  control  exer- 
cised over  group  members  and  the  emo- 
tional climate  of  the  group.  Although  it’s 
not  entirely  clear,  the  studies  reviewed 
above  seem  to  be  referring  to  counterparts 
of  these  same  dimensions. 

Problem 

This  research,  then,  is  a study  of  the 
development  of  reading  and  vocabulary 
skills  m elementary  pupils,  in  relation  to 
the  emotional  climate  and  the  teacher 
control  which  existed  in  the  classroom. 

Procedure 

The  general  procedure  was  one  in  which 
vocabulary  and  reading  tests  of  the  Iowa 
Tests  of  Basic  Skills  were  administered  in 
the  fall  and  spring  in  56  elementary  class- 
rooms, grades  three  through  six.  During 
the  year,  teacher-pupil  behavior  in  these 
classrooms  was  observed  using  two  obser- 
vation schedules — ^the  Interaction  Analysis 
(Amidon  and  Flanders,  1963)  and  an- 
other schedule  made  up  from  items  from 
several  revisions  of  the  Observation  Sched- 


ule and  Record  (Medley  and  Mitzel,  1958, 
and  private  communication)  and  the 
Hostility-Affection  Schedule  (Fowler, 
1962).  Dimensions  from  these  schedules 
which  most  clearly  identified  control  and 
emotional  climate  were  selected  on  the 
basis  of  a factor  analysis.  From  each  grade 
level,  classrooms  were  then  selected  for 
study  which  represented  the  extreme  com- 
binations of  climate  and  control,  that  is, 
direct  control,  high  hostility;  direct  con- 
trol, low  hostility;  indirect  control,  low 
hostility;  indirect  control,  high  hostility. 

Direct  and  indirect  teaching  were  de- 
fined in  terms  of  what  the  teacher  said 
when  a pupil  stopped  talking.  Direct  con- 
trol was  made  up  of  such  behaviors  as 
criticizing  or  giving  directions;  indirect, 
by  accepting  or  clarifying  pupil  ideas, 
p’raising  or  giving  encouragement,  or  ac- 
cepting pupil  feeling.  The  emotional  cli- 
mate dimension  was  made  up  of  counts  of 
verbal  and  non-verbal  pupil  expressions  of 
hostility,  and  teacher  verbal  hostility. 

Results  and  Discussion 

The  results  for  growth  in  vocabulary 
were  as  hypothesized — indirect  teaching 
produced  greater  growth  than  direct,  class- 
rooms in  which  Acre  was  greater  expres- 
sion of  hostility  produced  less  learning 
than  those  with  warmer  emotional  cli- 
mates, and  the  combination  of  indirect 
teaching  and  low  hostility  produced  the 
greatest  gain  of  all.  Interestingly,  growth 
was  less  in  the  fourth  grade  than  any 
other,  reminiscent  of  the  "fourth  grade 
slump”  i|j  creativity. 

The  results  for  reading  were  not  so 
clear  cut,  however.  Differences  in  emo- 
tional climate  did  not  produce  differences 
in  reading  growth,  nor  were  there  differ- 
ences from  grade  to  grade.  Consistent  with 
the  findings  for  vocabulary,  indirect  teach- 
ing produced  greater  gro\^  than  direct. 
But  the  combination  of  indirect  control 
and  high  hostility  produced  the  greatest 
growth  of  all,  followed  by  direct  control 
and  low  hostility;  with  the  other  combina- 
tions producing  less  growth. 

The  question  of  why  the  results  for 
reading  diffei;  from  those  for  vocabulary 
is  a perplexing  one.  If,  however,  we  apply 
the  principle  of  simpler  learning  being 
facilitated  by  moderate  levels  of  tension 
which  hinder  more  complex  learning  (as 
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the  studies  on  anxiety  indicate),  we  would 
be  led  to  infer  that  the  learning  of  read- 
ing, as  measured  here,  is  a less  abstract 
function.  This  is  a difficult  assumption  to 
accept,  and  yet  examination  of  the  two 
tests  makes  this  seem  plausible — ^\'Ocabu- 
lary  items  seem  to  deal  often  with  abstrac- 
tions (very  few  of  the  words  are  nouns, 
for  example)  whereas  the  reading  items 
appear  to  deal  with  relatively  concrete 
ideas.  Perhaps  a more  abstract  reading 
task  would  ha' . iroduced  results  similar 
to  those  for  vof  alary. 

I would  like  to  propose  another  dis- 
tinction which  may  help  <-o  explain  the 
differences — "inner-directed”  vs.  "teaci  ;r- 
directed”  learning.  I suspect  that  voca  u- 
lary  is  not  so  directly  taught  in  the  class- 
room as  reading  and  is,  as  a consequence, 
a more  "inner-directed”  kind  of  learning. 
This  raises  the  question  of  whether  more 
complex,  more  abstract,  higher-level  kinds 
of  learning  are  not  of  necessity  more 
inner  directed,  rather  than  "outer”  or 
"teacher-directed.”  Perhaps  the  rc.:‘’y 
basic  principle,  then,  is  that  laming 
which  involves  the  child’s  own  motivation 
and  interest  is  the  learning  which  is  most 
affec.''ed  by  the  nature  'f  the  classroom. 

Perhaps  these  findings  offer  a pointing 
finger  toward  resolving  some  of  the  disa- 
greements in  past  research.  If  more 
teacher-directed  learning  Js  facilitated  by 
tension  ’evels  which  hamper  more  abstract 
or  inner-directed  learning,  then  the  same 
task  studied  in  classrooms  which  differ  in 
tension  level  will  produce  different  re- 
sults; and  if  tasks  which  differ  in  abstract- 
nes')  are  conpared,  the  results  may  well 
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be  reversed  from  classroom  to  classroom, 
depending  on  tension  level. 

Certainly  these  results  in  conjunction 
with  the  others,  make  clearer  the  enor- 
mous complexity  of  the  classroom.  'They 
suggest  that  the  most  effective  learning"] 
depends  upon  the  tension  the  child  feels,  ' 
the  emotional  climate,  and  the  teacher  ‘ 
control  present  in  the  classroom,  and  tk'Jt 
the  optimum  of  each  of  these  will  differ 
with  abstractness  of  the  learning  task.  — ‘ 
Clearly,  the  results  of  the  researcher 
have  not  yet  made  easier  the  classroom 
teacher’s  ob;  but  it  seems  increasingly 
clear  that  ,'f  abstract,  inner-directed  learn- 
ing is  valued,  it  will  be  achieved  best  by 
indirect  teaching  and  a supportive  emo- 
tional climate. 
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7.  Teoching  a Reading  Lesson 
in  the  Intermediate 
Grades 

J.  E.  Sparks 

The  teaching  of  a reading  lesson  in  the 
Jlntermediate  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  provides  an  excellent  means  to  re- 
inforce the  basic  reading  instruction  of 
the  primary  years,  to  ii.  reduce  some  of 
the  refined  study  skills,  and  to  lay  the 
''groundwork  for  coping  with  the  heavy 
quantity  of  reading  coming  along  in  junior 
and  senior  high  and  in  cofiege. 

Children  in  grades  four,  five  and  six 
are  in  crucial  years  in  the  development  of 
certain  reading  and  study  skills  whici 
they  will  need  for  the  remainder  of  their 
’ sdiool  life.  Proper  teaching  at  this  point, 
wth  follow-up  reinforcement  grade  by 
grade,  will  pay  dividends.  It  is  much 
easier  to  instill  the  proper  skills  at  ihe 
beginning  than  to  wait  until  senior  high 
or  college  years,  when  bad  habits  are  so 
firmly  entrenched  that  many  students  re- 
quire much  remedial  instruction  to  break 
them  before  forming  good  ones. 

■\^ether  he  applies  them  to  literature,  I 
social  studies,  or  science,  the  teacher  can' 
use  some  basic  principles  of  skill  instruc- 
tion that  the  writer  of  this  paper  sum- 
marizes as  WRMR — Warm-up;  Read; 
Make  Study  Notes;  and  Review. 

Warm-up 

One  possible  motivating  factor  to  in- 
terest students  in  the  reading  end  study 
processes  is  to  relate  those  processes  to 
adiletic  skills,  such  as  those  in  football, 
baseball,  or  swimming.  This  tjme  of  ref- 
erence particularly  appeals  to  boys,  who 
often  carry  tlie  heaviest  “chips”  about 
reading  and  study. 

The  baseball,  football,  or  swimming 
coadi  would  not  pit  his  tepi  against  an 
opponent  without  some  instruction  in 
teoiniques — without  some  drill  and  prac- 
tice before  a match  — or  witliout  some 
warm-up  sessions  just  prior  to  ihe  contest 
itself.  The  intermediate  grade  teacher  of 
reading  should  consider  himself  the  “lit- 
erature coach,”  the  "social  studies  coach, 
the  "sclencf;  coach,"  and  the  class  his 
team.  Thus,  h;  v:ould  furnish  his  team 


with  some  warm-up  practice  before  going 
into  the  contest  involving  the  reading, 
which  he  trusts  will  be  performed  in  a 
more  eflScient  manner  than  that  of  any 
preceding  assignment.  If  the  stodents  can, 
at  the  same  time,  regard  their  academic 
teacher  as  their  “coach,”  they  may  take  a 
more  vital  interest  in  their  studies. 

In  this  warm-up  session,  the  students 
should  do  the  foUowing: 

1.  Note  the  author  and  title  of  the 
textbook  containing  the  assigned 
reading. 

2.  Use  the  table  of  contents  to  find 
the  assignment  rapidly. 

3.  See  a relationship  between  the 
title  of  the  assigned  reading  and 
the  reminder  of  the  book. 

4.  Read  an  introduction,  if  there  is 


one. 


8. 


\ 


Quickly  surv^  boldface  or  itali- 
cized headings,  pictures,  maps, 
charts,  tables,  graphs. 

Turn  headings  into  que  tions  by 
asking  Who,  What,  When, 
Where,  Why,  or  Houf. 

Following  tks  surv^-question . 
technique,  try  reciting  aloud  ihe 
ideas  noted.  Another  possibility 
in  recitation  is  to  jot  down  on  a 
notebook  sheet  the  major  head- 
ings— ^in  order  to  see  the  over-all 
organization  of  several  pages  of 
printed  material  at  one  glance. 
During  this  warm-up,  the  student 
may  have  ready  a pack  of  three 
by  five  cards  in  order  to  record 
on  each  any  words  or  terms  that 
puzzle  him.  Later,  he  might  make 
vocabul.  ty  flash  cards  of  these — 
if  the  reading  or  context  does 
not  reveal  understanding  of  the 
words. 

For  the  longest  of  chapters  assigned  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  this  warm-up 
should  take  no  more  than  five  minutes;  in 
fact,  two  or  three  minutes  will  generally 
pay  dividends  once  the  student  becomes 
proficient  at  this  skill.  Such  warm-up  now 
has  the  reader  much  better  prepared  for 
the  next  step:  thorough  understanding 
of  the  reading  assignment. 


Read 

With  an  active  warm-up,  the  student  is 
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now  ready  for  the  serious  reading.  The 
distractions  of  previous  activity  are  dis- 
appearing, and  concentration  upon  the 
taslc  at  hand  is  increasing.  With  the  organ- 
ization of  the  entire  assignment  in  mind, 
the  student  is  better  equipped  to  follow 
the  author’s  presentation  in  a more  unified 
manner.  ' 

At  Ais  pointy  the  reader  may  have 
found  some  aspect  of  the  chapter  to  in- 
terest him.  He  should  be  able  to  spot  key 
words  and  phrases  with  more  ease.  He  has 
been  building  into  himself  the  qualities 
that  will  enable  him  to  remember  the 
content  of  the  reading  more  thoroughly 
and  for  a longer  period  of  time.  Tliese 
will  become  important  when  the  time 
comes,  to  study  for  a t^t  on  the  material. 

’W^en  you  meet  a stranger  for  the  first 
time  at  a party,  you  usually  have  no  point 
of  reference  to  begin  a conversation.  But 
^ you  chat  informally  with  this  stranger 
you  learn  about  his  background,  his  inter- 
ests, his  occupation.  And  the  more  you 
talk,  the.  more  familiar  -becomes  this 
stranger.  The  same,  experience  can  occur 
^ the  student  becomes  intimate  v/ith  the 
authors  of  the  textbooks  he  uses  in  school. 
Spending  time  knowing  an  author  in  the 
^rly  chap’:?’'S  of  his  book  will  make  read- 
ing his  later  chapters  much  easier. 

■ An  active  warm-up  can  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  read  the  assignment  much  more 
rapidly  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
done.  The  teacher  is  automatically  devel- 
oping sound  speed-reading  techniques  that 
will  help  the  student  to  adjust  his  rate 
of  reading  to  fit  the  purposes  of  social 
studies,  literature,  or  science. 

Make  Study  Notes 

Once  the  reading  has  been  completed, 
the  wise  student  m^es  a set  of  study  notes 
on  the  assignment — notes  patterned  upon 
the  organization  of  the  author  but  made 
in  the  words  of  the  reader.  Note  the  use 
of  the  term,  making  notes.  The  writer 
feels  that  this  is  the  real  skill — ^that  any 
student  can  readily  master  note-taking. 

These  are  the  student’s  own  study  notes 
- -to  be  used  in  studying  for  class  discus- 
sion, for  a quiz  on  the  assignment,  or  for 
an  eventual  test  on  a unit.  For  best  future 
use,  they  should  ’ossess  certain  charac- 
teristics: 


1.  Legibility  (for  reading  tomorrow, 
next  week,  or  next  month). 

2.  Proper  labeling  of  subjert  and 
date. 

3.  Adequate  indentation  of  details 
shown  in  relationship  to  the  main 
ideas. 

4.  Brief  wording  or  phrasing  (not 
copying  of  sentences  from  the 
text). 

5.  Writing  after  the  reading  of  a 
section. 

Tlie  student  must  learn  to  read  through 
a section  (such  as  that  following  a bold- 
face heading)  before  he  makes  his  notes. 
Otherwise,  he  may  copy  too  much  in  the 
original  words — and  be  no  better  off  than 
if  he  had  just  read  the  material. 

The  student  may  often  protest  at  the 
beginning  that  a first  reading  through 
wRrm-up,  a second  complete  reading,  and 
the  necessary  third  reading  for  making 
the  study  notes  consume  too  much  time 
for  one  assignment — that  he  has  much 
other  rea.ding  to  do.  The  writer  has  had 
students  keep  progress  records  of  their 
work  over  several  weeks.  They  have  gone 
from  less  than  one  hundred  words  a 
minute  for  study  time  (including  both 
the  leading  and  the  note-making)  to  more 
than  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
words  per  minute — and  greatly  improved 
their  comprehension  at  the  same  time! 

The  note-making  adds  another  sense  to 
the  study  process — that  of  touch.  Up  to 
this  point,  the  student  has  used  sight, 
speedi,  hearing.  With  four  senses  operat- 
ing for  him,  the  student  will  remember 
more  and  remember  it  longer — thus  mak- 
ing him  much  more  efficient. 

Review 

. After  making  his  study  notes,  the  stu- 
dent should  read  them  over  rapidly,  again 
solidifying  the  content  of  the  assignment 
more  firmly  in  his  mind.  'This  quick 
review  will  also  pinpoint  aspects  or  the 
reading  that  were  especially  difficult.  For 
those  he  should  make  references  back  to 
the  text — ^but  only  for  those.  Tlie  oral 
recitation  of  review  is  more  efficient  than 
the  constant  re-reading  that  too  many 
students  do. 

'The  good  student  is  also  the  one  who 
will  independently  survey  other  books,. 


magazines,  and  reference  materials  to 
build  upon  the  content  of  the  assigned 
text.  Extending  knowledge  beyond  the 
assignment  and  finding  ways  to  relate  it 
to  other  work  in  the  classroom  will  make 


Conclusion 

If  the  would-be  swimmer  just  sits  in 
the  pool  passively,  he  will  never  l^rn  to 
swim.  He4ieeds4o-gctinxolx.ed.a^^ 
to  move  arms  and  legs  and  body  m the 
proper  ways.  He  needs  to  “fight  ’ with  it. 

Likewise,  just  moving  the  eyes  over  a 
reading  assignment,  turning  pages,  ^d  . 
noting  all  of  the  words  will  mean  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Often,  a student  repo^ 
to  his  teacher,  "I  read  every  bit  of  the 
assignment,  but  I didn’t  understand  it. 

He  is  being  honest  in  his  comment.  But 
what  he  has  mistakenly  done  is  to  read 
every  word.  He  hasn’t  read  a single  sdea. 
<"^quiring  the  full  comprehension  of 
Ihe  main  ideas  and  the  related  details 
wll  come  from  active  study  by  warm- 
ip,  proper  reading,  note-making,  and 
feviewing. 
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Florence  Sperry 


So  far,  in  the  history  of  reading  instruc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  best  tech- 
niques by  which  to  teach  reading.  The  very 
complexity  of  the  reading  process  itself 
ha«  seemed  to  invite  controversy  over  the 
pa'^i'ern  of  reading  instruction  which  is 
most  effect’ve,  and  the  teaching  materials 
which  are  most  appropriate  for  helping 
youngsters  in  their  first  experiences  with 
written  words. 

The  failure  of  specialists  in  reading  in- 
struction to  find  a common  approadi  to 
the  problem  is  a matter  of  concern  to 
teachers  and  to  parents,  for  the  effective 
control  of  the  reading  instructional 
experiences  of  each  pupil  in  the  primary 
grades  remains  the  very  heart  of  the 
elementary  school  process.  The  educator 
can  ill  afford  to  use  guesswork  as  he 
guides  the  children  in  their  first  reading 
experiences.  He  must  know  what  approadi 
he  will  use,  and  w-hy  He  must  be  able  to 
ilentify  the  reading  pattern  or  reading 
instruction  orientation  he  will  use  and 
recommend. 

The  'dentifiration.  analysis  and  deter- 
niijutio''  of  relative  effectiveness  of  two 
current  p.uterns  of  reading  instruction 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 
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there  was  substantial 
arot-f-g  iurors,  i.e.,  at  least  80 

* tent  cottwfisus,  it  was. accepted  as 
‘ bcaog  diaracLirnstic  of  the  particular  read- 
ing pattern.  It  was  also  possible  to  identify 
those  items  that  were  not  characteristic  of 
basal  or  individualized  reading  patterns. 

Statistical  treatment  of  the  diagnostic 
items  yielded  a total  of  35  different  items 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  discrim- 
inating significantly  between  basal  and 
individualized  reading  patterns. 

EaA  of  the  145  teachers  filled  out  a 
questionnaire  and  was  given  both  a*  basal 
and  an  individualized  score,  using  the 
reading  instruction  scale  devised  from  the 
jury  res|wnses.  The  scores  were  converted 
into  an  index  of  instructional  bias,  using 
die  following  ratio: 

Basal  score mintu  IndiTidualiied  »ci.  ^ 

Total  score  (noa-alfebraic) 

• A distribution  was  made  of  die  resulting 
scores  earned  by  the  teachers,  and  this  was 
easily  converted  into  a scale  in  terms  of 

.which  each  teacher's  reading  orientation 
could  be  determined.  Use  of  this  f/Cale 
permitted  a precise  idendfication  o/  in- 
structional bias.  It  also  made  possible  a 
determination  of  the  reading  instniction 
program  in  which  each  pupil  hul  parti- 
cipated, by  the  instructional  bias  of  each 
of  his  first,  second,  and  third  grade 
teachers. 

Comparisons  could  then  be  made  be- 
tween groups  classified  according  to  three 
differei  ' variables:  (l)  mental  ability, 
(2)  socio-economic  status,  and  (3)  read- 
ing achievement  The  data  were  examined 
for  salient  trends  in  the  relation  between 


i reading  instruction. 

PladlRfs 

The  major  findings  of  tiie  study  are 
summarized  briefly  as  answers  to  the  ques- 
; dons  posed  for  the  investigation. 

1.  Is  theft  a simificartt  differenct'  in 
tht  measured  reading  achievement 
of  third-grade  children  whose  pri- 
mary reMtng  pattern  has  been  a 
basal  text  approach,  and  those 
whose  pattern  has  been  individual- 
ized developmental  reading? 


•Ht. 


signific^t  difference  was  found  in  the 
reading  achievement  of  third-grade  children, 
depending  upon  the  pattern  of  instruction, 
^e  difference  was  markedly  in  favor  of  the 
individualized  reading  pattern,  children  clas- 
sified in  ^is  category  exhibiting  superior 
reading  achievement  almost  without  exceptium 
Children  who  had  participated  in  the  itidni- 
dualized  reading  pattern  for  two  and  for 
three  years  showed  highly  significant  gains  in 
riding  achievement  over  those  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  two  or  three-year  basal  reading, 
programs.  One  group  of  children  who  had 
had  three  years  of  individualized  instruction 
was  significantly  superior  to  another  group 
which  had  had  one  year  of  basal  and  two 
years  of  individualized  instruction. 

2.  Is  there  a significant  difference  in 
the  measured  reading  achievement 
of  third-grade  children  who  have 
had  a basal  text  pattern  and  those 
who  have  had  an  unclassified 
pattern? 

An  intermediate  classification  wras  identified 
which  included  children  whose  teachers,  as 
rated  on  the  scale,  exhibited  no  strong  bias 
toward  cither  basal  or  individualized  reading 
patterns.  Gnldrcn  who  had  experienced  a read- 
ing oricQtatii^  which  was  primarily  basal 
rxhibrt«d  no  significant  differences  when  ojm- 
pared  with  tfeow"  m the  "unclassified”  catego]^^. 
No  ngnihcant  differences  were  found  fiot 
groups  which  had  had  an  unclassified  rcating 
orien^on;  but  the  unclassified  groups  were 
superior  to  those  whose  reading  instruoion 
followed  the  basal  pattern.  In  fact,  third-grailers 
who  had  had  two  or  three  years  in  the  un- 
classified category  were  superior  to  groups 
which  had  had  tw'o  or  three  years  in  the  basal 
pattern.  Nevertheless,  they  were  significantly 
below  the  individualized  three-year  groups  in 
reading  achievement. 

3.  Is  there  a Significant  difference  in 
the  measured  reading  achievement 
of  third-grade  children  whose  pri- 
mary reading  pattern  was  unclassi- 
fied, and  those  who^e  reading 
pattern  for  the  first  three  years  was 
individualized? 

No  significant  differences  were  found  for 
groups  which  hid  experienced  pritnanlv  an 
unclassified  reading  pattern.  The  individualized 
pattern  over  a three-year  period,  however, 
produced  higher  reading  achievement  than 
when  combined  with  one  of  the  other  orienta- 
tions. Groups  which  had  had  two  years  of  one 
oricntatiM  and  one  year  of  another  exhibited 
nc  significant  differ.Jnces  between  individual- 
ized and  unclassified  patterns.  When  compar- 
ing groups  with  a three-year  emphasis,  however, 
the  unclassified  pattern  was  significantly  lower 
than  the"  Individualized. 

4.  Is  there  a pattern  of  reading  in- 
struction which  yields  significantly 
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greater  third-grade  reading  achieve- 
I ment? 

1 One  group  (we  will  call  them  the  “equal* 
i ized"  ^up)  of  112  pupils  had  received  one 
I year  of  each  orientatioo-^asal,  individualized, 
and  unclassified.  Here  again,  when  ramparisons 
were  made  between  the  four  possible  group* 
ings,  a significant  hierarchy  of  achievement 
was  observed,  the  individualized  pattern  being 
definitely  superior  to  all  others;  the  unclassified 
pattern  being  superior  to  the  basal  and 
equalhted  groups  and  the  basal  being  superior 
. to  the  equalized. 

I There  is  no  question  but  that  in  this  study 
the  individualized  pattern  of  readily  produced 
significantly  higher  third-grade  reading  achieve* 
ment. 

5 . Is  there  greater  reading  achievement 
ivhen  more  than  one  reading  pattern 
is  introduced  at  the  primary  level? 

Comparison  of  the  maior  pattern  groupings 
showed  that  the  equalized  group,  whose  num- 
bers and  IQ's  were  not  vsjtnificantly  lower  than 
the  other  gmupmgs  die  least  elective  in 
producing  reading  a the  end  »«f 

the  third  grade 

6.  Do  children  of  varying  rwo- 
economic  levels  respond  di§erently 
to  certain  paiteins  of  reading 
instruction? 

The  socio-economic  variable  in  this  study 
showed  the  basal  group  to  be  in  the  direction 
I of  the  lower-middle  and  upper-lower  strata, 
and  the  individualized  group  to  be  predomi- 
nantly upper-middle.  'The  data  suggest  that 
further  investigation  focusing  on  variant  back* 
grounds  at  lower  and  upper  socio-economic 
levels  may  determine  more  accurately  the  in- 
fluence of  socio-economic  status  and  its  corol* 
laries  of  parental  education  and  motivation 
on'  reading  achievement. 

7.  Do  children  of  variant  levels  of 
measured  intelligent^  respond  dif- 
ferently to  certain  patterns  of  read- 
ing instruction? 

Control  of  the  factor  of  mental  ability  wa.s 
.achieved  by  using  the  mean  IQ's  of  the  classes 
included  in  the  study.  The  general  range  of 
IQ’s  for  the  several  schools  was  slight.  The 
K distribution  of  mean  IQ's  was  generally  well  ■ 
‘ equated  for  both  reading  patterns,  the  basal 
being  108.03  and  the  individualized  111.95. 
even  though  the  sample  had  an  average  IQ  of 
110.49,  w’cll  above  the  national  norm.  The 
relationship  between  measured  intelligence  and 
patterns  of  reading  instruction  was  only  par- 
tially determined,  and  further  research  is 
nc£-ded. 

Conclusions 

1-rom  the  re.sults  of  this,  study,  the  fol- 
iowinc  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  The  individualized  pattern  of  reading 


aduevemeat  is  superior  to  the  basal  teadiog, 
instrtictitm  pattern  when  •doumstered  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  iaspoard  for  this 
study.  The  hasal  reading  pattcfg  is  the  least 
effective  ol  the  two  instructional  odentations. 
A predofntoaatly  basal  pattern,  however,  is 
superior  to  as  ‘'equalized"  pattern  in  which 
there  is  one  ydMt  w e^  instructional  pattern 
and  one  of  an  uocloosifed  pattern. 

2.  Much  criticism  has  bm  leveled  at  in- 
dividualized reading  instruction  in  sudi  im> 
portant  areas  as  primary  reading;  promoting 
children's  readiness  to  read,  and  the  reading 
skills  of  word  recognition,  comprcheiuion  and 
research  stud  • drills.  This  investigation  does 
not  support  such  a point  of  view.  In  fact, 
opposite  was  found  to  be  true — the  individ- 
ualized pattern  was  significantiy  superior  to 
the  basal.  Individualized  reading  instruction 
does  provide  for  primary  children’s  readiness 
to  read  and  for  the  development  of  tlie  r^* 
ing  skills  of  word  recognition,  comprehension, 
and  research  study  skills. 

3.  Individualized  reading  instruction  can  be 
taught  «i£ctively  by  e^rienetd  teachers,  and 

»r«.t»«»ly  hy  lust  swpvrior  teachers. 

4 l{uhvi4u«lhM»d  readhig  can  be  tau^t 
effectively  bjr  expen«K»d  teachen  with  aver- 
age nuniers  of  pupils  (35.5^),  and  with  the 
materials  available  in  school  and  distuct 
libraries  "and  curriculum  offices.  The  criticism 
that  individualized  reading,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  taught  by  superior  teachers  to  small 
groups  of  superior  children  was  not  supported 
by  the  findings;  again,  the  opposite  was  true. 

5.  Imposition  of  a systematically  controlled 
vocabulary  in  teaching  reading  to  first-grade 
children  undoubtedly  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  wealth  of  conununications  media  with 
which  today’s  children  are  surrounded.  A 
richer  vocabulary  is  indicated. 

I suggest  that  those  responsible  for  cur- 
riculum planning  in  the  primary  grades 
consider  seriously  the  merits  of  the  indi- 
vidualized pattern  of  reading  instruction, 
and  that  it  be  considered  not  alone  for 
pupils  of  superior  intellectual  and  socio- 
economic endowments,  but  for  children 
of  all  socio-economic  levels  and  varying 
intelligence  levels. 
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COUNSELING  AND  GUIDANCE  IN  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Guidance  In  Learning 

Ruth  Strang 
University  of  Arizona 

JOANNE,  WHO  HAS  attended  nursery 
school  and  kindergarten  aud  has  above 
average  ability,  is  not  making  due 
progress  in  the  primary  grades.  What 
guidance  should  the  primary  teacher  give  ? 

This  answer  depends  upon  what  is 
causing  the  imderadiievement.  The  causes 
may  be  physical,  intellectual,  emotional, 
or  social;  they  are  almost  certainly  multi- 
ple. She  may  be  handicapped  by  incor- 
rected  defects  of  vision  or  hearing;  she 
may  have  a low-energy  level,  owing  to 
malnutrition,  sub-acute  disease,  or  serious 
illness.  Initial  failure  breeds  further 
failure. 

Numerous  emotional  factors  may  inter- 
fere with  a child’s  school  achievement. 
The  withdrawn  child  prefers  to  live  in  a 
world  of  fantasy  rather  than  in  the  real 
world.  The  Hyperactive,  aggressive  child 
may  rebel  against  reading.  The  neurotic 
child  is  distracted  by  his  inner  conflicts; 
he  cannot  pay  attention  to  reading  in- 
struction. llie  "bilingual”  child  may  not 
even  understand  what  the  teacher  expects 
him  to  do. 

The  child’s  social  relations  with  the 
teacher  and  with  the  other  children  also 
affect  his  success  in  learning  to  read.  Said 
one  bright  fourteen-year-old  boy  who  was 
reading  on  the  third-grade  level,  "When 
I was  in  the  first  grade  I didn’t  like  the 
teacher.”  He  quickly  added,  "The  teacher 
didn’t  like  me,  and  I had  the  same 
teacher  for  two  years.”  A child  who  has 
not  learned  to  get  along  with  other  chil- 
dren, or  who  has  developed  a general 
hostility,  has  difficulty  in  putting  his 
mind  on  reading. 

'The  teacher  will  note  any  situations  in 
which  the  underachiever  does  put  forth 
or  is  receptive  to  instruction  and  will  try 
to  create  these  conditions  more  frequently. 
When  the  child  is  making  no  progress, 


the  teacher  will  remind  him  of  the  project 
he  did  complete  successfully,  the  approval 
he  received,  the  satisfaction  he  felt. 

When  he  makes  even  a small  move  in 
the  right  direction,  the  teacher  will  not 
wait  until  he  has  completed  the  whole 
assignment  but  will  give  him  at  once 
something  that  he  can  consider  a reward. 
She  will  also  encourage  him  to  keep  a 
simple  objective  record  so  that  he  can 
see  the  results  he  is  achieving; 

When  he  does  something  right — ^re- 
members a word  she  taught  him  the  day 
before  or  reads  a sentence  well — she  will 
praise  that  accomplishment.  She  will  not 
pounce  upon  his  every  mistake. 

Billy,  who  did  well  in  the  first  grade, 
is  getting  lower  marks  in  the  second 
grade  and  is  worrying  about  it.  There 
are  many  possible  explanations  for  this. 
He  may  have  relatively  little  ability  to 
deal  with  abstract  tasks.  The  first-grade 
teacher  may  have  emphasized  rote  mem- 
orization and  concrete  tasks  that  he  could 
do.  Now  more  reasoning  is  required  and 
the  words  are  becoming  mere  abstract. 
He  may  need  special  guidance  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  concrete  and  fte 
abstract. 

On  the  other  hand,  Billy  may  be  a 
bright  child  who  has  already  learned  to 
read  and  is  bored  by  the  group  reading 
instruction.  Reading  is  not  rewarding  to 
him.  He  has  become  disillusioned  with 
reading  and  with  school.  'The  Denver 
experiment  in  teaching  preschool  children 
to  read  showed  that  the  early  reader 
maintained  his  advantage  only  when  the 
first-grade  teacher  adjusted  the  program 
to  fit  his  interests.  Too  many  bright,  so- 
cially competent  children  enter  sdiool 
with  above  average  scores  in  reading  but 
do  not  gain  in  reading  ability  during  the 
year.  They  have  had  opportunities  to  go 
on  errands  and  to  help  other  children 
but  have  not  developed  good  work  habits 
or  received  the  instruction  in  reading  that 
they  need  in  order  to  realize  their  poten- 
tialities. On  the  other  hand,  some  chil- 
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Counseling  and  Guidance 


dren  who  were  initially  retarded  in  read- 
ing have  markedly  increased  their  initial 
achievement. 

A psychiatrist  who  recognized  the 
danger  of  putting  too  much  pressure  on 
children  advised  Billy’s  parents  to  ignore 
his  low  marks  in  the  second  grade.  How- 
ever, Billy  may  need  not  indifference 
but  firm  and  skillful  guidance.  A certain 
degree  of  anxiety  is  prerequisite  to 
learning.  Although  it  is  desirable  to 
prevent  the  intense  anxiety  that  disrupts 
learning,  children  need  i develop  the 
attitude  that  mistakes  and  failures  are 
opportunities  to  learn. 

Guidance  has  two  interrelated  aspects: 
guidance  of  the  child  as  a person  and  the 
more  specific  guidance  of  the  child  as  a 
learner.  He  needs  both  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  beginning  reading. 

Guidance  has  been  defined  as  the  proc- 
ess of  helping  every  individual,  thrcugh 
his  own  efforts,  to  discover  and  develop 
his  potentialities  for  personal  happiness 
and  social  usefulness.  Similarly,  guidance 
in  reading  is  the  process  of  helping  every 
child,  through  his  own  efforts,  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  his  reading  potentiali- 
ties. Let  us  now  consider  eaA  phrase  in 
this  definition  of  guidance. 

Guidance  Is  a Process 

The  environment  is  the  source  of  much 
effective  guidance;  this  kind  is  not  verbal. 
The  teadier  guides  by  setting  the  stage 
for  learning.  She  provides  many  stimuli: 
appealing  books  <Jn  each  aiild’s  reading 
level  (3);  interesting  experiences  for  chil- 
dren to  talk  and  write  about;  all  sorts  of 
materials  for  spoiitaneous  self-expression 
— ^perhaps  a typewriter  or  tv^'o. 

teacher  also  provides  “a.responsive 
environment,”  one  in  which  tlio  child 
takes  the  initiative  and  the  teacher  re- 
sponds appropriately.  This  method  was 
Ae  principle  imderlying  O.  K.  Moore’s 
work  with  preschool  diildren  at  Yale. 
When  the  child  struck  ’ letter  on  the 
typewriter,  the  investigator  responded  by 
saying  the  name  of  the  letter. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  responds 
to  the  child  affects  the  child’s  ways  of 
perceiving,  thinking,  and  remembering. 
She  may  call  his  attention  to  certain  like-, 
nesses  and  differences  in  letters  and 
words,  encourage  him  to  get  the  meaning 
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of  a word  from  its  context,  or  aid  his 
memory  by  incorporating  the  new  into  a 
familiar  pattern. 

The  teacher’s  response  also  affects  the 
child’s  self-concept.  Instead  of  saying, 
“Is  that  all  you’ve  finished,”  the  teacher 
can  call  the  child’s  attention  to  the 
progress  he  has  made:  “Why  you’ve  done 
more  than  half  of  it  already!”  Expecting 
too  little  of  him  tends  to  lower  his  level 
of  aspiration;  expecting  the  iiMossible 
undermines  his  self-confidence.  Stepping 
in  too  soon  to  help  him  deprives  him  of 
the  satisfaction  of  accompliming  the  task 
himself.  Delaying  too  long  to  give  assist- 
ance allows  him  to  develop  feelings  of 
frustration  and  inadequacy.  By  using 
“operant  reinforcement” — rewarding  any 
moves  in  the  right  direction — the  teacher 
guides  the  child  toward  success  in  each 
lea'  ing  task.  The  teacher  xitilizes  the 
child’s  stren^hs  in  order  to  build  a feel- 
ing of  confidence  and  success.  But  she 
also  corrects  his  errors  and  strengthens 
. the  areas  in  which  he  is  weak,  skillfully 
avoiding  overemphasis  on  mistakes  and 
failures. 

Interaction  among  the  children  be- 
comes increasingly  effective  as  they  begin 
to  attach  greater  significance  to  one  an- 
other than  to  the  teacher. 

In  short,  the  ideal  classroom  atmos- 
phere is  one  of  children  learning  and 
growing,  becoming  more  and  more  com- 
petent as  readers  and  as  persons. 

There  is,  of  course,  a verbal  aspect  to 
the  guidance  process.  The  teacher  guides 
through  her  questions  and  comments. 
Some  of  the  teacher’s  questions  direct  the 
child’s  thinking  in  creative  ways.  For 
example,  in  science  or  social  studies  chil- 
dren can  be  encouraged  to  predict  out- 
comes on  the  basis  of  their  knowledge 
and  experience  and  then  check  with  ffie 
facts  presented  in  their  books.  In  reading 
a story,  children  can  be  encouraged  to 
speculate  on  what  will  happen.  What 
land  of  characters  will  be  in  it?  What 
kind  of  experiences  may  they  have?  How 
may  the  problem  be  solved?  Was  Ae 
solution  you  suggested  as  good  as  the 
one  arrived  at  in  the  book?  Why,  or  why 
not?  By  asking  questions  of  this  kind 
the  teachers  can  encourage  aeative  think- 
ing in  many  reading  situations  (1). 

In  oral  reading  die  teacher  may  help 
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the  Aild  convey  the  meaning  cf  the 
selection  he  is  reading  by  suggestions 
such  as  these:  "Read  this  paragraph  the 
way  the  father  would  say  it.”  "Say  this  as 
I if  you  were  talking  to  the  father.”  "Read 
the  next  sentence  the  way  the  policeman 
would  speak.  He  wouldn’t  say  word  by 
v/ord,  'Why  - did  - you  - take  - that  - 
bag  - from  - the  - car?’  He  would  say, 
'\l^y  did  you  take  that  bag  from  the 
car?’  ” The  child’s  intonation  will  show 
whether  he  has  got  the  meaning  of  a sen- 
tence. Following  the  teacher’s  example, 
the  children  begin  to  ask  their  own  criti- 
cal and  creative  questions. 

Guidance  is  allied  to  skillful  instruc- 
tion. The  teacher’s  attempts  to  build  chil- 
dren’s self-confidence  and  self-esteem  will 
j fail  if  she  does  not  find  methods  by 

' which  they  can  learn.  Experimental  psy- 

chology is  giving  us  more  clues  a^ut 
the  learning  process.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  teach  effectively.  Witt- 
rodc’s  experiment  (5)  suggests  that  the 
less  intelligent  college  student  tends  to 
learn  by  recognizing  similarities;  the  more 
t intelligent,  by  noticing  differences.  Ausu- 
j bel’s  work  (2)  suggests  that  one  can 
facilitate  comprehension  by  introducing 
in  advance  relevant  concepts  with  which 
the  child  is  already  familiar;  he  can  then 
relate  the  new  ideas  to  his  previous  "hier- 
archical connative  structure.”  Gagne  out- 
lined some  steps  for  giving  special  verbal 
instruction  before  the  reading  of  a selec- 
tion: (1)  identify  what  the  student  is  to 
learn  from  the  selection,  (2)  direct  his 
attention  to  relevant  parts,  (3)  recall 
relevant  principles  or  concepts  immedi- 
ately before  the  reading,  and  (4)  guide 
the  thinking  process  by  means  of  specific 
questions  on  each  well-defined  step  in  the 
reading-thinking  process. 

The  other  phrases  in  our  definition  of 
guidance  need  less  elaboration. 

Helping  Every  Individual 

The  retarded  readers  tend  to  usurp  the 
teacher’s  attention,  often  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  she  neglects  more  able  learners. 

In  tlie  primary  grades  the  emphasis  is 
clearly  preventive  and  developmental.  All 
pupils  are  given  reading  instruction  in 
the  regular  classroom.  Remedial  groups 
are  necessary  only  when  the  classroom 
teacher  cannot  help  the  children  as  soon 
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as  they  begin  to  experience  difficulty. 
Through  His  Own  Efforts 

From  the  beginning  the  child  should 
take  initiative  and  responsibility  for  his 
own  learning.  As  we  have  already  sug- 
gested, the  teacher  responds  to  the  child’s 
initiative  in  selecting  his  activities,  in 
asking  questions,  and  in  using  the  meth- 
ods of  learning  ffiat  are  most  effective  for 
him.  As  the  child  imitates  the  teacher’s 
method  of  guiding  him,  he  learns  to 
guide  himself. 

To  Discover  His  Potentialities 

Diagnosis  is  essential  to  guidance.  In 
any  class,  even  in  so-called  homogeneous 
classes,  the  teacher  finds  children  whose 
abilities  in  various  phases  of  the  reading 
process  range  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Murphy  found  that  some  of  the  very 
poorest  readers  had  the  highest  scores  in 
spelling,  in  the  ability  to  do  elaborative 
thinking  from  reading,  and  in  knowledge 
of  diacritical  marks.  "This  means  that  the 
teacher  cannot  assume  that  children’s  in- 
structional needs  are  the  same  just  be- 
cause their  scores  on  achievement  tests 
are  alike”  (4). 

By  listening  to  a cliild  read  several 
graded  paragraphs,  the  teacher  can  deter- 
mine his  general  reading  level  and  an- 
alyze his  difficulties;  moreover,  it  may 
reveal  his  concept  of  reading  and  his 
attitude  toward  reading  and  toward  him- 
self as  a reader.  This  diagnostic  informa- 
tion the  teacher  can  use  immediately. 
Starting  where  the  child  is,  if  she  finds 
that  he  does  not  learn  by  one  method, 
she  tries  another.  Some  teachers  who  are 
sympathetic  with  slow-learning  pupils  do 
not  expect  them  to  achieve;  they  do  not 
try  to  teach  them  all  they  can  learn. 

To  Develop  His  Potentialities 

This  development  is  our  aim  in  teach- 
ing reading.  It  can  be  accomplished  by 
making  appropriate  responses  to  the 
child’s  initiative,  by  asking  informal 
questions  and  offering  comments  that  en- 
courage him  to  read  accurately,  critically, 
and  creatively,  and  by  giving  him  specific 
verbal  instructions  for  reading  a given 
selection.  By  creating  an  atmosphere  in 
which  children  feel  they  are  learning  and 
growing,  the  teacher  helps  them  to  be- 
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come  more  and  more  competent  as  read- 
ers and  as  persons. 
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tf.  Us0  of  ToIovIsIoh: 

For  ftcorffng  lasfraeHoH  to  Sopplomonf 
fho  Dovolopmonfal  Roadlng  Program  In 
a County  Sytiom 


VELORA  V.  SWAUGER 


Two  reading  programs  are  part  of  the 
direct  instruction  by  television  in  the 
Washington  County  Closed  Circuit  Edu- 
cational Television  Project  (The  Hagers- 
town Project),  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 
One  program  is  devoted  to  instruction  in 
basic  reading  skills.  A second  program 
provides  practice  for  improvement  in 
reading  rate  and  comprehension. 

The  telecasts  are  planned  to  supplement 
and  reinforce  the  developmental  reading 
program  in  the  classroom  and  are  offered 
as  a special  service  to  some  eight  thousand 
pupils  in  grades  one  through  six  in  twenty- 
nine  television-connected  schools. 


PortictpatioR  In  fh«  Programs 

Participation  is  a matter  for  decision  by 
the  classroom  teacher.  An  entire  class  may 
participate  as  a group.  Selected  pupils  may 
form  one  or  more  groups  in  a given 
classroom  or  join  similar  groups  in  a 
designated  viewing  area. 

Nearly  all  pupils  participate  in  one  or 
both  programs  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  Some  pupils  enter  at  the  beginning, 
. others  at  mid-year,  still  others  near  the 


beginning  or  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Pupils  who  enter  the  program  continue  in 
it  as  long  as  the  nature  and  difficulty  of; 
the  content  meet  their  needs  and  challenge.; 
their  interests  and  abilities,  yet  enable 
them  to  have  success. 

Th«  HMdlng  Skills  Program 

The  Reading  Skills  Program  has  tw'O 
tracks  as  indicated  by  these  School  TV 
Guide  entries. 

9:15-9:30  Ch.  2 Reading  Skills  A 
Miss  Swauger.  The  goat  will  look  for  things 
with  names  that  begin  like  goat.  The  dog 
will  look  for  things  with  names  that  end 
like  dog.  What  names  can  you  help  them 
find? 

9:35-9:50  Ch.  2 Reading  Skills  B 
Miss  Swauger.  Say  your  name.  How'  many 
parts  do  you  hear?  How  many  vowel  sounds 
do  you  hear?  How  many  parts  and  vowel 
sounds  do  you  hear  as  you  say  and  listen  to 
other  names? 

Each  track  is  part  of  a sequential  pro- 
gram of  skills  in  word  analysis  and 
dictionarv  use.  Lessons  in  each  track  are 
presented  twice  weekly. 

In  response  to  requests  by  first  grade 
teachers,  a sequence  of  lessons  in  Reading 
Skills  A telecast  earlier  in  the  year  is 
repeated.  Beginning  at  mid-year,  a repeat 
telecast  is  made  once  weekly. 

The  lessons  of  Reading  Skills  A begin 
with  readiness  skills  and  progress  through 
sequential  skills  involving  the  consonants, 
consonant  digraphs  and  blends,  structural 
analysis,  dictionary  readiness,  and  the 
application  of  the  sldlls  in  meaningful  and 
simple  context. 

In  Reading  Skills  B the  lessons  begin 
with  vowels  and  continue  with  phonetic 
and  structural  analysis,  syllabication  and 
accent,  use  of  the  dictionary,  and  the 
application  of  the  skills  at  advanced  levels. 

Fundamentally,  the  content  of  the 
Reading  Skills  Program  is  ffiat  found  in 
a basal  reader  series.  The  televised  pre- 
sentation of  this  content  makes  use  of 
original  and  adapted  tediniques  and  ideas. 
Effort  is  made  to  provide  situations  for 
practice  in  and  mastery  of  skills  in  an 
approach  that  will  aid  and  supplement 
the  classroom  instmetion.  The  use  of 
television  in  instruction  provides  unique 
approaches  not  possible  in  the  classroom. 

• Each  lesson  is  limited  to  the  treatment 
of  one  concept  only,  except  for  occasional 
review  of  related  concepts.  To  further  the 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 
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skills  of  word  perception,  experiences  in 
the  skills  sequence  of  listening,  seeing. 
Speaking,  reading,  and  writing  are  woven 
into  the  lesson. 

Many  materials  and  methods  are  used 
to  catch  the  interest  of  the  pupil  and  to 
involve  him  in  a personalized  learning 
situation.  Motivational  ejects  are  achieved 
'’^.rough  the  use  of  puppets,  film  and  film- 
strip clips,  animated  olbjects,  slip  and  pull 
cards,  rear  screen  and  transparency  over- 
lays, magnets  and  ilannel  TOards,  games 
and  puzzles,  camera  and  lighting  effects, 
and  numerous  other  aids  and  tedmiques. 

These  devices  and  procedures  encourage 
pupil  participation  through  listening,  see- 
mg,  imitation,  imaginative  play,  applica- 
tion, and  testing  situations. 

llie  reading  skills  lessons  require  little 
preparation  for  or  follow-up  by  the  class- 
foom  teacher.  Before  the  telecast,  the  TV 
Ouide  may  be  read  and  discussed,  the 
previous  lesson  or  lessons  may  be  re- 
ftewed,  or  the  information  known  about 
Ae  lesson  may  be  recalled.  After  the  tele- 
Ctsi,  pupils  may  apply  skills  and  under- 
standings in  activities  associated  with  the 
developmental  reading  lesson,  spelling 
i»d  omer  word  lists,  illustrated  b^klets 
charts,  word  games,  recordings,  and 
«?r-:ginal  ideas. 

Coafrolltd  Rtadcr  Program 

The  two-track  Controlled  Reader  Pro- 
i 4m  is  presented  twice  weekly. 

' 15-9:30  Ch.  2 Gjntrolicd  Reading  A 
^fiss  Swauger.  "A  Walk  in  the  Woods” 
4illy  takes  a walk  in  the  woods.  He  finds 
*->meone  who  needs  help.  Does  he  help? 
^'hat  does  he  do? 

35-9:50  Ch.  2 Controlled  Reading  B 
‘iss  Swauger.  "The  Best  Kiter" 
jman  Walsh  flies  his  kite  across  the  deep 
Tge  of  the  Niagara  River.  Why  is  this  an 
portant  event  in  our  history? 

content  difficulty.  Controlled  Read- 
- ' A ranges  from  first  grade  level 
,igh  easy  fourth  grade  level,  and  Con- 
* <*d  Reacling  B ranges  from  diird  grade 

5 ' through  the  level  of  easy  seventh 

• ire  preparation  for  the  lesson  is  left  to 
! r .udgment  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
■■  ot  hulary  development  is  approached  in 
variety  of  ways.  Through  tne  use  of  the 
( lild.'en’s  experiences,  their  independent 
r admg  activities,  and  the  TV  Guide 


entry,  readiness  to  read  is  developed. 

The  studio  teacher  introduces  the  read- 
ing selection  and  motiva..s  the  participants 
to  read  with  purpose. 

In  the  classroom,  each  pupil  reads  from 
the  television  scrten  as  the  rate-contrOlled 
continuous  reading  selection  is  projected, 
with  left-to-right  control  in  a beam  of 
guided  light,  for  a period  of  four  to  five 
minutes. 

Following  the  reading,  while  still  under 
the  direction  of  the  studio  teacher,  each 
participant  checks  his  comprehension  and 
then  records  his  rate  of  reading  and  his 
comprehension  score  on  his  individual  TV 
Reading  Progress  Record.  Types  of  com- 
prehension exercises  used  include  selcc-  . 
tion,  true-false,  completion,  sequence, 
organization,  and  association. 

After  the  telecast,  the  pupils  may  con- 
tinue vocabulary  .study,  discuss  the  reading 
purposes  and  conten^  identify  the  infor- 
mation gained,  organize  ideas  and  events, 
express  their  understandings  through 
creative  activities,  or  extend  their  interests 
to  related  content.  From  time  to  time, 
checks  are  made  to  determine  growth  and 
transfer  in  reading  rate  and  comprehen- 
sion in  other  situations. 

Th«  T»a5h!i9  T««m 

In  the  interest  of  ongoing  improvement 
and  increased  effectiveness  of  the  total 
program,  the  studio  teacher  and  the  class- 
room teacher  function  as  a team. 

The  studio  teacher  plans,  writes,  and 
produces  the  televised  lessons.  The  studio 
teacher  prepares  the  advance  materials 
which  include  essential  information  about 
each  lesson  in  the  Teacher's  Guide  Sheets, 
entries  in  the  School  Edition  of  TV 
Guide,  and  forms  for  records.  ‘ 

'The  classroom  teacher  guides  the  pupils 
in  the  readiness  and  follow-up  activities, 
and  when  necessary,  the  participation 
activities  for  each  lesson.  'The  classroom 
teacher  appraises  individual  lessons  and 
keeps  the  studio  teacher  aware  of  their 
strengths  and  weaknesses  through  the  use 
of  the  feedback  card. 

Classroom  visits  and  casual  contacts 
with  the  pupils  and  the  classroom  teachers 
give  the  studio  teacher  insight  into  the 
value  and  use  of  the  lessons. 

Representative  classroom  teachers  and 
the  studio  teacher  hold  monthly  meetings 
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for  the  purpose  of  evaluation  of  various 
aspects  of  the  program. 

The  classroom  teacher  indicates  on  a 
monthly  participation  report  the  number 
of  pupils  working  in  one  or  more  tracks 
of  the  program.  At  year  s end,  each  class- 
room teacher  is  given  the  opportimity  of 
expressing  opinions  and  suggestions  on 
factors  in  the  total  program. 


tion  of  the  eflFectiveness  of  instruction  by 
television  will  be  available  in  the  fall  of 
1961,  upon  completion  of  the  final  re- 
search report  on  the  Hagerstown  Project. 


Evaluation  of  the  Programs 

In  the  first  year-end  survey,  teachers  in 
grades  one  through  six  favored  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  programs.  About  ninety- 
three  per  cent  indicated  that  the  Reading 
Skills  Program  was  of  considerable  and 
much  value;  while  seventy-five  per  cent 
indicated  that  the  Controlled  Reader  Pro- 
gram was  of  considerable  and  much  value. 

The  teachers’  opinions  that  the  skills 
program  is  a factor  in  improved  spelling 
skills  is  partially  substantiated  by  results 
of  two  informal  spelling  tests.  These  tests 
include  phonetic  and  structural  elements 
which  are  found  in  the  Reading  Skills 
Program.  The  median  score  for  each  of 
the  primary  grades  tested  was  one  year 
above  the  norm  for  the  grade. 

Provision  for  individual  differences  is 
made  when  the  classroom  teacher  selects  ! 
or  adapts  the  telecasts  to  meet  pupil  needs,  ; 
interests,  and  abilities.  For  example,  upper 
grade  pupils  reading  at  lower  grade  levels 
participate  with  success  in  Controlled 
Reading  A.  On  the  other  hand,  one-fifth  ' 
to  one-half  of  all  the  participants  in  the 
Controlled  Reader  Program  maintain 
satisfactory  comprehension^  in  material 
which  gradually  increases  in  speed  and 
difficulty  to  two  or  more  years  b^ond  the 
difficulty  level  of  their  grade  placement. 

Pupils  in  the  program  appear  to  'e 
motivated  to  apply  skills,  to  extend  their 
interests,  arid  to  read  with  concentration, 
speed,  and  understanding,  in  reading  and 
other  subjects,  to  a greater  degree  than  was 
apparent  before  the  televised  reading 
instruction  was  initiated. 

This  televised  instruction  in  reading  by 
one  studio  teacher  has  met  the  need,  in 
part,  for  special  help  in  reading  in  approx- 
imately three  hundred  fifty  classrooms  in 
die  elementttiy  schools  of  Washington 

County.  . , 

These  "findings”  are  based  on  opinion 
and  sample  evidence.  An  intensive  evalua- 
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1,  In  the  Elementary  Grades 

a.  The  Impact  of  Reading  on 
the  Personal  Development 
of  Children 

Sister  Mary  Theophemia,  C.S.S.F. 
(Felician) 

The  early  elementary  school  years  are 
the  golden  era  in  the  educational  program. 
.Before  we  consider  the  topic  presented 
here,  let  us  devote  some  thought  to  the 
aim  of  education  in  our  Amerian  society. 

The  core  of  our  culture  is  neitlier 
material  wealth  nor  commercial  or  in- 
dustrial progress  but  the  human  being;  his 
complete  development:  social,  emotional, 
moral,  physical,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
All  that  we  do  must  be  directed  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  goal.  Yet,  at  times,  we 
fear  lest  the  numerous  extra-curricular 
activities  tend  to  pressuri2e  the  individual 
and  bring  frustration  to  him,  where  satis- 
faction and  joy  were  intended. 

Who  of  us  has  not  heard  the  statement 
that  the  child's  first  teachers  are  his 
parents?  That  his  first  school  is  the  home? 
Environment  plays  a very  important  role 
in  tlie  educational  growth  of  the  child. 
Readiness  for  learning,  willingness  to 
participate,  are  factors  that  influence  per- 
sonal development. 

The  youngster’s  character  traits  and  per- 
sonality are  built  upon  the  relationships 
tlut  he  has  with  the  members  of  trie 
immediate  family,  parents  and  the  home 
circle  through  social  interaction.  The 
neighbt)nng  community,  its  economic 
status,  and  educational  interests  and  facil- 
ities exert  a tremendous  influence  upon 
his  interests. 

Those  of  us  who  devote  ourselves  ex- 
tensively and  intensively  to  children  are 
cogni2ant  of  the  uniqueness  of  each  indi- 
vidual. No  two  persons  are  alike,  con- 
sequently their  abilities  and  capacities 
differ.  In  lieu  of  this,  we  must  cautiously 


guide  the  individual  child  in  his  reading. 
Books  have  always  been  a source  of  in- 
formation, comfort,  and  pleasure  for  those 
who  know  how  to  use  them.  Children 
seldom  just  chance  upon  a book  of  interest 
to  them.  They  must  be  helped  either 
directly  or  indirectly  as  the  case  may  be. 
"Free,  unguided  reading  is  not  the  easy 
solution  to  the  development  of  reading 
interests  that  some  have  thought.’’^ 

We  teach  children  to  read  and  then 
encourage  them  to  read  to  learn.  Children 
learn  to  read  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as 
a means  to  an  end — as  a way  to  find  under- 
standing, information,  happiness.  Artlev 
in  Your  Child  Learns  to  Kead  says:  "All 
through  his  life  a child  grows  in  reading 
as  he  perfects  his  ability  to  identify  words 
and  interpret  the  meaning  of  what  he 
reads.  All  through  his  life  a child  is  grow- 
ing through  reading  as  he  gleans  ideas, 
gathers  experiences  by  means  of  the 
printed  page.’’^ 

Reading  and  the  developmental  traits 
are  a two-way  channel  in  the  mental 
growth  of  children.  Tlieir  characteristics, 
their  needs,  and  their  activities  at  various 
age  levels  influence  their  reading  in  regard 
to  what  and  how  they  are  taught.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  reading  that  children  later 
pursue  together  with  the  correlated  activ- 
ities influence  their  personal  development. 
New  interests  are  aroused,  new  projects 
undertaken,  and  new  adjustments  are 
made. 

The  earliest  experiences  of  the  children 
are  those  that  they  encounter  at  home  and 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  They 
have  become  somewhat  acquainted  with 
several  community  workers  and  their 
work,  with  certain  common  pets  and  ani- 
mals. 'They  learn  their  first  lessons  of  love 
at  home.  Every  human  being  wants  to 
love  and  to  be  loved.  He  who  feels  re- 
jected by  his  own  family  may  be  inclined 

'Bartha  HandlaO/  Fallacy  of  Fro  Reading  at 
an  Approach  to  Appraciafion/'  BngtUh  Journalr^35, 
April,  1946,  pp.  182-88. 

^A.  Star!  Art  lay,  Your  Child  learnt  fc  Rtod.  Chicago.- 
Scott,  Foret  man  and  Company,  1953. 
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to  lavish  abnormal  amounts  of  love  even 
upon  a stray  doi:.  Children  readily  pro- 
vide substitutes  lor  what  may  be  missing 
in  their  own  lives.  At  home  too  they  be- 
come familiar  with  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. They  know  when  their  favorite 
programs  will  be  on  and  how  to  dial  the 
correct  channel.  They  can  listen  to  nur-scry 
rhymes,  poems,  or  stories  that  as  yet  they 
cannot  read  tor  themselves.  Older  mem- 
bers of  the  family  not  only  may  but  should 
read  to  the  young.sters.  Books  like  Ander- 
son's Fciiry  Tides,  Aesop’s  Fcdjles,  Alo/her 
Goose  Rhymes  satisfy  the  child’s  craving 
for  personal  happiness  and  social  ap- 
proval. The  feeling  of  security  begins  as 
the  youngster  is  fondly  cuddled  in  the 
loving  arms  of  his  mother  or  father,  and 
at  once  he  correlates  security,  love,  and 
cc^mfort  with  family  living.  “The  pleasure 
that  the  child  experiences  as  a result  of 
the  interpretation  of  the  story  is  a fore- 
runner to  the  delight  that  eventually  read- 
ing for  himself  will  bring.  Reading  aloud 
to  children  is  assumed  to  be  a good 
practice  for  other  reasons  also.  Often  the 
style  of  the  author  is  what  makes  the 
incident  funny  or  stirs  the  deeper  emo- 
tions. Simply  telling  about  it  may  lose 
much  of  the  original  feeling  of  the  writer. 
By  the  same  token,  the  less  capable  readers 
or  individuals  who  may  lack  vivid  imag- 
ination, find  that  they  fail  to  get  the  real 
feel  of  the  .story  from  their  own  silent 
reading.  We  realize  the  need  for  si.^ent 
reading  and  its  place  in  the  reading  pro- 
gram, but  we  must  never  permit  that  the 
art  of  oral  reading  succumb  to  the  practice 
of  silent  reading  or  that  it  be  lost  com- 
pletely. By  the  time  the  child  comes  to 
school  he  should  be  already  bubbling  with 
interests  and  curiosities  that  have  been 
awakened. 

If  children  are  to  develop  a love  for 
books  and  reading,  it  is  essential  that  they 
have  books  of  their  own.  Where  the  home 
cannot  satisfy  this  need  for  the  child,  he 
should  have  early  access  to  a nearby  public 
library  even  long  before  he  uses  the  class- 
room or  school  library.  Children  at  all 
levels  and  ages  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  engage  in  reading,  independently  and 
voluntarily,  books  of  their  own  choosing. 
These  always  depict  personal  interests. 
What  child  does  not  enjoy  Heidi,  Robin- 


son  Cn/sor,  Huns  Frinke).  i /u  Greek  und 
Roman  Mythi? 

“Statistics  .'ihow  that  in  llu-  United 
States  today  there  '’re  nearly  3‘>  noO.OOU 
children  between  me  ages  of  six  md  four- 
teen. Teaching  .ill  these  children  »<>  rc-ad 
and  write  offers  the  largest  comm»  u tisk 
for  education.  Althciugh  there  has  bvci'  .i 
steady  decline  in  illiteracy  in  the  Unit  .i 
States,  the  1950  census  showed  that  there 
were  still  some  ten  million  people  who 
had  less  than  the  equivalent  of  five  years 
of  schooling.  Educational  authorities  agree 
that  instruction  for  literacy  must  continue 
even  beyond  school  days."  Gertrude 
Hildreth  says  that  training  children  for 
universal  literacy  is  the  largest  educational 
operation  undertaken  in  the  world's 
history'.-'' 

Reading  extends,  enriches,  and  goes 
beyond  direct  experiences.  As  the  children 
read  books  that  portray  life  in  other  lands, 
they  begin  to  spin  a web  of  mental  im- 
pressions about  these  peoples,  their  modes 
of  living,  and  so  forth,  and  the  chain 
reaction  by  which  one  reading  influences 
another  broadens  their  personal  outlook 
on  life  and  all  that  it  entails. 

Amy  Elizabeth  Jensen  has  made  a very 
convincing  appraisal  of  the  qualities  of 
the  teacher  who  would  give  her  pupils  rich 
reading  experiences:  “(The  teacher)  one 
who  knows  books  and  has  a contagion'* 

delight  in  them,  who  knows  boys  a«-.j  ; 

girls  as  individuals  with  many-sided  i»-  r 
ests  and  enthusiasms,  and  who  know*  ‘ w 
to  set  the  stage  to  bring  books  an.’  ^ ys 

and  girls  together.’’^  , 

George  Spache  makes  the  same  point  | 

very  e.xplicit:  “The  average  teacher  knows  | 

that  she  cannot  expect  chililren  to  develop 
real  and  enduimg  interests  in  rc.uiing  un- 
less she  provides  materials  to  promote 
these  interests.’’’ 

The  teacher  must  cautiously  guide  th*. 
reluctant  reader  to  realize  that  reading  can 
help  him  to  be  the  kind  of  person  he  wants 
to  be,  or  to  improve  his  .skill  in  the  type 
of  work  he  does.  Naturally,  these  personal 
aims  must  be  socially  acceptable.  iW  child 

^Gtrtnidt  Ki!dr«th,  7«ac/irnp  Ptadmp  V#w  York: 

Htnry  Holt  end  Company,  1958. 

^Amy  Elixobtth  Jtns»n«  "Attracting  ’*  Mdren  to 
Bookt"  E/omenfary  Eng/fsb,  33,  Octob»'  1956.  pp. 

332-39. 

^G»orgt  Spacht,  Good  Ptading  for  l^oadors. 

Champaign,  Illinois:  Tht  Garrard  Prtst  1954. 
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learns  the  values  ot  sharing,  of  honesty 
and  fairness  in  play  so  that  he  is  alert  to 
practice  these  traits  in  his  play.  His  self- 
concept  of  himself  his  role  in  life,  his 
methods  for  success  are  much  more  signifi- 
cant in  determining  his  interests  than  the 
simple  factors  of  age  and  sex.  It  is  human 
for  the  child  to  seek  recognition  in  society. 
Reading  should  afford  him  this  opportu- 
nity. Interest  not  only  helps  to  express 
the  individuality  of  the  person  but  also 
"integrates,”  as  Spache  says,  "and  organ- 
izes his  behavior  in  relationship  to  some 
goal.”  (Good  Reading  for  Poor  Readers) 

Bibliotherapy  offers  the  opportunity  to 
learn  to  know  one's  self  better,  to  under- 
stand others  so  we  can  accept  people  as 
they  are,  rather  than  as  we  should  like  to 
have  them.  Reading  further  enables  one 
to  recognize  his  problems  as  portrayed  in 
one  or  more  characters  in  the  story.  It 
also  provides  examples  of  ways  of  facing 
and  perhaps  even  solving  similar  diffi- 
culties to  those  troubling  the  reader.  Thus 
the  reader  may  be  helped  in  handling 
some  of  his  obstacles  to  success.  Inspired 
stories  of  such  people  as  Florence  Night- 
ingale, Father  Damien,  and  the  early 
pioneers  fill  the  child  with  faith  and 
courage,  and  v/ith  zeal  to  work  and 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others.  Young 
readers  can  come  to  realize  that  security 
and  happiness  not  only  are  social  virtues, 
but  they  are  also  what  every  human  heart 
craves  for  itself  and  others. 

Due  to  the  great  speed  and  ease  of 
communication  in  the  world  today,  con- 
cepts of  nations,  continents,  and  planets 
no  longer  imply  distance  as  in  yesteryear, 
but  nearness.  This  again  presents  a new 
hi-rizc'n  for  increased  reading  and  another 
mtans  by  which  the  child  broadens  his 
pcrccp*"ins.  Biographies  of  great  men 
whether  n .science  or  sports,  career  books 
and  the  like,  our  great  national  and 
religious  Kj-lers  will  influence  the  reader 
in  some  ipeufie  way,  which  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  evident  t:!l  later  years.  The  Story 
of  My  Life  by  Helen  Keller  is  one  that 
calls  for  mention  in  this  respect.  Jeanette 
Taton’s  magnificent  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the 
Warrior  Saint,  Clara  Barton  by  Mildred 
Pace,  and  Childhood  of  Pamous  Ameri- 
cans Series  are  great  favorites  among 
children  and  portray  outstanding  char- 
worth  discussing  with  the  reader. 


acteristics  of  mind  and  heart,  qualities 

Reading  affords  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
tant traveling  around  the  world.  Here  one 
need  not  make  early  reserv'ations  or  bother 
w'ith  luggage  or  extra  paraphernalia.  All 
that  one  needs  is  his  identification  of 
travel,  a well-chosen  book,  and  then  in  the 
luxury  of  his  easy  chair  in  the  favorite 
cozy  nook,  relax  and  enjoy  peace  and 
comfort  as  one  glides  away  from  his  own 
restricted  geographical  and  cultural  en- 
vironment to  live  with  other  peoples.  Thus 
the  reader  can  experiment  vicariously  with 
other  kinds  of  personalities  and  develop 
keen  social  insights,  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  and  improve  his  public 
relations  with  them. 

What  about  the  emotional  develop- 
ment.^ Do  emotionally  disturbed  children 
benefit  from  their  reading.^  Or  shall  w'e 
ask:  Do  children  who  have  emotional 
problems  usually  have  reading  difficulties 
also.^ 

Emotions  play  such  an  important  role 
in  the  reading  program  that  the  teacher 
cannot  segregate  out  of  hand  the  emotional 
child  who  is  a competent  reader  from  the 
child  who  is  a reading  problem,  but  she 
must  consider  the  characteristics  and  causes 
of  both.  Every  teacher  of  reading — this 
includes  every  teacher  in  general — should 
recognize  the  emotional  needs  of  the  group 
she  is  teaching,  know  how'  to  help  children 
release  their  tensions,  and  understand  how 
to  achieve  and  maintain  confidence,  secu- 
rity, and  mental  health  in  the  classroom. 
The  maintenance  of  relaxed  and  pleasant 
teacher-pupil  and  pupil-pupil  relationships 
fosters  wholesome  growth  of  personality, 
which  is  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  di- 
rected reading.  Spache  gives  a very  broad 
selection  of  graded  titles  to  help  meet  all 
needs  of  all  children  in  the  book  pre- 
viously mentioned:  Good  Reading  for 
Poor  Readers.  It  follows  that  emotional 
difficulties  and  reading  problems  are  not 
synonymous.  Each  requires  separate  con- 
sideration and  separate  treatment.  It  is 
true,  there  may  be  an  overlapping  of  the 
one  upon  the  other. 

Some  educators  refer  to  reading  as  a 
three-fold  process:  as  a source  of  informa- 
tion, escape,  and  relaxation.  Books  supply 
a means  of  peace  and  solace  for  cliildren 
in  times  of  stress,  discouragement,  or  even 
personal  loss.  They  provide  suitable  out- 
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lets  for  pent-up  feelings;  they  enrich  and 
deepen  a sympathetic  understanding  to- 
ward others;  they  satisfy  the  love  and 
desire  for  adventure.  Books  can  awaken  a 
sensitivity  and  an  alertness  to  the  beauty 
of  literary  expression  found  in  a stanza  of 
poetry  or  in  llowing  prose.  In  general, 
reading  may  improve  the  attitudes,  feel- 
ings, and  personal  and  social  values. 
Finally,  there  is  great  inner  satisfaction 
derived  from  being  able  to  read  and  com- 
prehend for  oneself. 

"Any  conception  of  reading  that  fails 
to  include  rencction,  critical  evaluation, 
and  the  clarification  of  meaning  is  in- 
adequate. . . . Reading  not  only  includes 
recognition,  comprehension,  and  inter- 
pretation, but  also  the  application  of  the 
facts  apprehended  in  the  study  of  personal 
and  social  problems.”® 

Another  type  of  personal  development 
to  consider  is  physical  growth.  Physical 
readiness  must  be  taken  into  account  at 
each  level  of  reading.  Physical  fitness  em- 
bodies the  habits  of  healthful  living  based 
on  an  understanding  of  the  body  and  its 
needs,  and  right  attitudes  toward  every- 
thing that  leads  to  good  health.  A child 
reads  .about  a certain  hero  in  sports  and 
is  challenged  to  value  hoi  .or  and  not  the 
goal  of  victory  bought  at  the  price  of 
honor.  Excellence  of  mind,  character,  and 
creative  ability  are  fostered. 

In  this  phase  of  consideration  we 
must  not  forget  the  physically-handi- 
capped. Some  physical  disorders  cannot 
be  completely  overcome;  others  may  de- 
velop in  the  course  of  the  years.  Conse- 
quently, the  teacher  must  strive  to  help 
the  child  meet  his  defect  and  learn  to  live 
with  it.  If  the  child  is  physically  disabled 
himself  and  reads  about  some  youngster 
like  himself,  he  may  be  induced  to  react 
to  his  life's  situations  as  the  character  in 
the  story  and  realize  that  there  is  always 
a bright  future  in  store  for  him.  Tliere  is 
always  a glorious  tomorrow  to  anticipate 
if  we  but  learn  how.  It  might  be  advisable 
for  all  of  us  to  ponder  the  statement:  "I 
complained  I had  no  shoes  till  I saw  a 
man  who  had  no  feet.” 

Red  Shoes  for  Nancy  by  Marguerite 

• Gray,  "Th«  Nature  and  Type*  of  Read, 

ing/’  Tne  leaching  of  Reading:  A Second  Report,  p, 
26.  Jhlrfy^ilxfh  Yearbook  of  fhe  Nafional  Society  of 
SducQffon,  Port  1.  Bloomington,  Illinois:  Public  Senool 
Publishing  Company,  1937. 


Hamilti>n  is  a trt-re:.  !in_'  story.  An- 
other one  th.it  u cs  to  my  ; jiiid  is  John 
P.  Franks  rll)  Son  s St'oy.  1 ins  a true 
story  of  a personal  trageily  ol  the  fight  for 
a baby  s life;  a slorj'  of  tin-  inspiring 
courage  and  faith  of  the  parc,•n^^  whose 
inf^ant  son  had  vortical  atrophy  He  re- 
ceived his  first  care  in  one  of  our  inst  (u- 
tions  in  Buffalo  and  now  as  an  older  ihdd 
is  at  St.  Coletta  s in  Jetfersvin,  Wiscoii\ti:. 

The  spiritual  values  arc  frequently  en- 
veloped within  the  true  plot  of  the  story 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned.  In  guiding 
the  reading  of  children  we  .should  make  a 
serious  effort  to  point  out  the  moral  values 
in  the  particular  selections.  Innumerable 
lessons  flow  from  the  old  adage,  the 
golden  rale.  Reading  offers  a wealth  of 
oportunities  for  the  child  to  see  how  ho 
can  turn  his  ordinary  actions  of  the  day  lo 
a virtue.  He  learns  to  render  service  to  his 
fellow-man  in  daily  life.  Children  can  at 
a very  early  age  learn  to  do  and  say  the 
nicest  things  in  the  nicest  way  by  means 
of  examples  set  forth  in  their  reading. 

In  the  reading  on  social  studies  the 
individual  meets  other  good  qualities  that 
he  may  strive  to  acquire;  qualities  that 
make  a true  man.  Prudence  deals  with 
diligence  and  co-operation  in  school 
activities.  It  suggests  caution  in  choosing 
good  companions,  observance  of  the  rules 
of  health  and  safety,  and  weighing  the 
advice  given  by  others.  The  child  has 
occasion  to  observe  various  w'ays  of 
practicing  justice  in  his  reading  in  s s .d 
studies,  histo^^  and  civ'ics.  Idere  hi' 
people  rendering  to  others  whatever  m vjue 
them.  Honor,  obedience,  submission,  all 
these  find  their  significant  places  in  check- 
ing  personal  development.  Citv'  ordinances 
and  school  rules  and  regulations  offer 
unbounded  spiritual  values  to  the  indi- 
vidual. 

While  all  worthwhile  reading  tenvls  to 
develop  the  child  in  one  or  more  arc,ts, 
the  aspect  of  intellectual  growth  is  ever 
present.  There  can  be  no  reading  without 
simultaneous  development  of  the  intellect. 
As  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  affect  every 
individual  in  their  scope  in  a different 
manner,  so  too,  the  thoughts  presented 
by  writers  affect  the  readers  in  varied  ways. 
The  beauty  of  the  gift  of  reading  and 
comprehending  lies  within  the  secret 
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*j  lealms  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
individual.  The  great  wonders  of  the 
world  may  be  expressed  in  flowing  literary 
masterpieces;  yet,  even  these  may  be  in- 
ferior to  the  sublime  thoughts  that  they 
arouse  within  the  active  intellect  of  finite 
man.  And  so,  it  is  only  natural  that  wC 
seek  higher  spiritual  values  and  turn  to 
reading  for  those  inspiring  words  that 
result  in  a heart  to  heart  conversation  with 
the  Supreme  Being. 

Conclusions: 

The  heart  of  all  education  today,  the 
central  focus  from  which  all  learning 
flows  is  reading.  To  be  effective,  to  bring 
forth  fruits  of  success,  reading  must  be 
based  on  the  needs  and  interests  of 
children.  We  no  longer  teach  reading  as! 
an  isolated  subject.  It  is  an  integrated 
subject — a means  toward  an  end.  Our 
primary  concern  in  education  is  the  indi- 
vidual child,  his  needs  and  interests,  his 
abilities,  his  purpose  in  life.  With  that 
end  in  mind  we  present  v arious  means  as 
tools  with  which  the  child  may  success- 
fully attain  his  envisioned  goal,  Reading! 
ir,  perhaps  the  most  captivating  meansl 
because  it  is  through,  with,  and  in  reading 
that  the  child  may  attain  complete  per- 
sonal development. 

We  aim  to  educate  the  whole  man  and 
this  wc  can  do  by  integrating  reading  with 
the  personal  needs  of  the  child.  Per- 
sonality traits  are  observed  as  the  child 
grows,  socially,  emotionally,  morally, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  spiritually.- 
With  reading  as  a basis  for  promoting 
■ this  grow'th,  the  teacher  may  guide  the 
child  in  his  free  reading  and  thus  help' 
bring  about  desired  traits.  Bacon  said, 
Reading  maketh  a full  man”  and  we 
might  atid,  w'ith  always  new  openings  for 
continued  reading. 
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14.  Three  Approaches  to 
Teaching  Reading 

Roach  Van  Allen 

The  heightened  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  reading  instruction  in  our 
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Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading 


schools  has  brought  forth  many  proposals 
for  **suie  cuxes"  for  all  the  ills  of  the  past 
and  present.  Some  proponents  of  the 
"C^re^Jls-"  say  they  have  quick  and  easy 
remedies;  others  veil  their  proposals  in  a 
sort  of  mysticism  -which  is  not  unlike  the 
rituals  of  witch  doctors  anc.  medicine  men 
for  the  cure  of  physical  ills.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  many  thoughtful  educators 
and  dedicated  professional  societies  that 
are  devoted  to  the  continued  study  of 
reading  instruction.  An  example  of  how 
interested  educators  combined  their  re- 
sources to  improve  reading  instruction  is  in 
the  San  Diego  County  Reading  Study  Pro- 
ject. This  project  is  popularly  known  as 
"Three  Approaches  to  Teaching  Reading.” 
kSo  many  teachers  and  administrators  in 
I the  San  Diego  area  were  interested  in 
Iknowing  a variety  of  well-balanced,  basic 
^pproadies  to  teaching  reading  that  the 
curriculum  staff  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, San  Diego  County,  was  asked  to  . 
develop  a research  framework  which  \ 
would  involve  hundreds  of  children  in  a 
program  which  used  more  than  one  v/ay 
of  teaching  reading.  The  five-year  study 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  research  pro- 
ject has  probed  into  method,  materials, 
and  the  learning  process,  fe-bosk-pointjof^ 
viewjias  been  that  no  single  approach  to  / 
the-teaching.  of  Teaming  can  be  fhe^esti 
and  072ly  solution.  Its  research  framework"^ 
attempted  to  include  reading  problems 
related  to  the  diversity  of  our  school  popu- 
lation and  our  increased  information  con- 
cerning human  growth  and  development. 

As  the  researA  team  investigated  many 
so-called  "approaches  to  teaching  read- 
ing,” it  selected  three  for  detailed  study. 
The^bastc  reading  approach,  th^ /'»//'- 
vidualized,  and  ^^language-experience 
approach.  Others  were  considered,  but, 
were  rejected  because  they  did  not  meet' 
the  criteria  for  a valid  approach,  'fhey  did 
not  encompass  a "way  of  thinking”  which 
included  stated  purposes,  materials,  class- 
room organiaation,  wide-range  skill  de- 
velopment, plan  for  direct  teacliing,  ex- 
tended enrichment  program,  provision  for 
individual  differences,  and  evaluation  of 
skills  c.nd  attitudes.  In  all  cases  except  the 
three  selected  approaches,  there  were 
serious  gaps  in  the  proposed  approaches 
which  eliminated  them  from  the  study. 

The  three  approaches  were  testecl  in 


many  classrooms — not  to  compare  one 
against  another — but  to  give  a team  of 
observers  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
use  of  each  approach  over  a period  of 
time  when  all  other  approaches  were  ruled 
out.  It  was  during  the  period  of  observa- 
tion, careful  reporting,  and  systematic 
analysis  of  data  that  the  research  team  con- 
firmed the  hypothesis:  There  are  numerous 
effective  ways  of  teaching  reading  in  our 
schools. 

The  research  design  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Reading  Study  Project  required 
that  participating  teachers  be  rated  high  by 
district  administrators,  that  they  have  ’ 

tenure  in  their  districts,  and  that  they  have 
a success  record  in  teaching  reading.  In 
addition  to  having  better  than  average 
teachers,  the  design  assured  an  intensive 
in-service  education  program,  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  instruction,  and  adminis- 
trative support  for  the  three  approaches. 

Success  as  measured  by  reading  achieve- 
ment scores  was  built  into  the  design  so 
that  other  factors  could  be  observed  and 
studied. 

Of  the  three  approaches  used,  two  are 
well  described  in  the  professional  litera- 
ture on  reading  instruction.  Either  the 
basic  reading  approach  or  the  individual- 
i2ed  reading  approach  had  been  used  by 
most  teachers  in  the  study.  However,  the 
language-experience  approach  had  not 
been  described  well  enough  before  this 
study  to  give  teachers  guidelines  for  using 
it  as  the  major  instructional  design.  Prior 
to  this  study,  most  of  the  teachers  using 
elements  of  the  language-experience  ap- 
proach did  so  as  supplementary  activities. 

During  the  course  or  the  study,  however,  , 

the  language-experience  teachers  ruled  out 
all  other  approaches  for  a period  of  time. 

Children  in  their  classrooms  made  as  much 
or  more  progress  in  reading  skill  develop- 
ment (as  measured  by  standardi2ed  tests) 
as  did  the  children  who  had  direct  teach- 
ing of  skills  in  the  classes  using  the  basic 
and  individualized  reading  approaches.  It 
is  these  results  that  give  us  our  clues  for 
asking  questions  about  some  of  our  pre- 
valent practices  and  our  predominant 
materials.  It  will  be  in  the  answering  of 
some  of  these  questions  in  thousands  of 
classrooms  across  the  country  that  we  will 
continue  to  move  forward  with  a reading 
program  for  today’s  children. 


Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading 


Eisults  from  the  formal  part  of  the  San 
Diego  County  Reading  Study  Project  raise 
these  soul-searching  questions  about  read- 
ing instruction: 

1.  Is  the  use  of  a predetermined  con- 
trolled vocabulary  as  significant  an 
element  in  reading  instruction  as  we 
once  thought?  Is  there  enough  con- 
trol in  the  real  language  of  the 
individual  to  guide  early  word 
recognition  without  systematic  con- 
trol from  outside  sources? 

2.  Are  the  choppy,  unnatural  sentences 
of  present-day  preprimers  and 
primers  easier  to  read  than  more 
natural  sentences  might  be?  Could 
it  be  that  the  concept  difficulty  is 
enough  greater  in  unnatural  sen- 
tences than  in  sentences  of  real 
language  that  vocabulary  control  is 
outweighed  as  a factor  in  making 
reading  simple  and  easy? 

3.  Are  children’s  reactions  to  reading 
as  important  as  their  word-calling 
skills?  Can  an  over-emphasis  on 
reading  as  a skill  apart  from  listen- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing  develop 
negative  attitudes? 

4.  Does  a highly  structured,  predeter- 
mined sequence  of  reading  materials 
and  activities  produce  an  attitude  of 
language  and  thought  conformity? 
Is  it  just  as  important  to  develop  in 
children  a feeling  that  their  own 
ideas  are  worthy  of  expression  and 
that  their  own  language  is  a vehicle 
of  communication? 

5.  Do  all  important  reading  resources 
exist  outside  of  the  child  and  in 
books,  or  should  we  develop  the 
idea  that  a child’s  own  thoughts 
may  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  de- 
velopment of  instructional  reading 
materials  ? 

6.  Does  the  level  of  social  interaction 
between  teacher  and  pupils  have  as 
much  to  do  with  achievement  as  the 
method  used?  If  a child  really 
understands  what  he  is  doing,  is 
there  a greater  possibility  of 
development? 

7.  Does  a child  profit  more  from  read- 
ing something  he  has  selected  than 
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from  reading  pre-selected  materials 
at  all  instructional  periods? 

8.  Can  w'e  afford  any  longer  to  evaluate 
reading  programs  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  scores  of  standardized 
reading  tests  ? What  about  attitudes 
toward  reading?  personality  de- 
velopment? self-expression  abilities 
of  pupils  who  are  expected  to  be 
thinking,  contributing  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are 
confronting  teachers  and  administrators 
who  are  willing  to  take  a serious,  pene- 
trating look  at  reading  instruction.  As 
they  answer  these  questions  they  become 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  need  to  look 
at  reading  as  a means  of  arousing  mean- 
ingful responses  on  the  basis  of  individual 
experiences  of  the  learner.  They  realize 
that  some  of  the  concepts  which  have  been 
developed  concerning  such  important  areas 
of  instruction  as  basic  sight  vocabulary, 
phonics  instruction,  reading  materials, 
motivation  for  reading,  classroom  organ- 
ization, and  evaluation  of  pupil  progress 
must  be  updated  and  expanded. 

(These  topics  are  discussed  more  fully 
in  a series  of  five  reading  monographs, 
"Improving  Reading  Instruction,”  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Education, 
San  Diego  Counly,  California,  and  Mono- 
graph No.  27  in  the  Contributions  to 
Reading  Series  of  Ginn  and  Company, 
"The  Language-Experience  Approach  to 
Teaching  Reading.”) 

As  we  continue  to  study  reading  in- 
struction in  its  space-age  setting,  we  recog- 
nize anew  that  we  are  dealing  with  the 
human  resources  of  our  society — resources 
which  are  so  precious  and  essential  to 
survival  that  we  cannot  risk  the  possibility 
of  intellectual  servitude  any  more  than  we 
can  risk  the  possibility  of  physical  servi- 
tude as  a result  of  not  doing  our  best.  This 
means  that  reading  instruction  must  result 
in  more  than  pronunciation  of  words,  the 
reciting  of  phonetic  or  grammar  rules,  the 
verbatim  parroting  or  rote  memorization 
of  passages,  and  the  completion  of  pencil 
and  paper  activities  which  are  selected 
and  administered  by  the  teacher.  Reading 
instruction  must  result  in  more  than  blind 
following  of  the  printed  page.  Reading 
from  its  beginning  in  the  kindergarten , 
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must  be  an  integral  part  of  a meaningful, 
useful  language  experience.  At  all  times 
it  must  remain  in  its  natural  relationship 
to  the  other  communication  skills  of  listen- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing. 

A danger  to  society  far  greater  than  the 
fact  that  all  children  read  the  same  book 
is  the  danger  of  uniform  response  to  ideas. 
Uniform,  blind  thinking  of  American 
youth  is  the  dream  leaders  of  authoritarian 
societies  and  movements  envision.  The 
contrasting  dream  of  men  and  women 
who  cherish  a free  society  is  that  reading 
instruction  will  serve  to  develop  thinking 
individuals 

• who  are  critical  of  sources,  defini- 
tions, and  assumptions 

• who  are  prepared  to  select  from  the 
many  sources  available  those  which 
serve  the  situation  best 

• who  choose  a wide  variety  of  reading 
materials  for  information  and  for 
leisure  time  activities 

• who  view  reading  as  a means  of  com- 
municating ideas,  ideals,  aspirations, 
and  flights  of.  fancy 

• who  contribute  to  the  storehouse  of 
reading  materials  by  recording  their 
own  thinking  on  topics  of  deep  con- 
cern and  personal  pleasure 

The  future  of  reading  instructional  pro- 
grams will  not  depend  on  what  is  said 
here,  but  rather  upon  the  changing  role 
of  reading  in  enriching  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren, in  facilitating  learning,  in  promot- 
ing good  citizenship,  and  in  strengthening 
each  child’s  concept  of  himself  as  a 
contributor  of  ideas  to  an  emerging  and 
growing  society. 


The  Individualized  Read^  Pgn«  a guide  for  Classrobm  Teachers: 
IRA  Conf«  Proeeedings:  Vol#  llj  Part  1966#  Icrnan  C*  Hunt  Jr« 

(Ed* ) f 


Jeannette  Veatch 
Jersey  City  State  College 


4.  Classroom  Organization:  Structuring  the 
Individualized  Reading  Period 

'^HE  OPERATION  of  this  approach  to  reading  instruction  demands  an 

increase  in  resourcefulness  of  children  to  work  in  activities  that  have 
a strong  element  of  self-assignment  within  them.  Teachers  may  teach 
particular  skills  in  tool-subject  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  day’s  schedule, 
but  the  pupils  must  be  helped  to  recognize  and  accept  responsibility  for 
that  which  they  do  not  know.  They  then  must  go  to  work  on  it. 

No  teacher  can  teach  anything  if  he  is  constantly  interrupted.  There- 
fore, there  must  be  a general  plan  that  is  developed  day  by  day.  Such  a 
plan  involves  something  like  the  following  sequence: 

1]  Planning  the  independent  work  period. 

2]  Choosing  a book  and  reading  it  silently. 

3]  Making  decisions  about  each  book  chosen  and  read. 

4]  Preparing  for  the  individual  conference. 

5]  Preparing  for  instructional  groupings. 

6]  Preparing  for  the  amalgamation  into  the  rest  of  the  curriculum. 

Planning  the  Independent  Work  Period 

Pupils  must  accept  the  responsibility  of  developing  activities  which 
absorb  them  and  thus  are  performed  with  a mhiimum  of  help.  The 
teacher  needs  to  do  a fast  round-the-class  check  up  to  anticipate  a possible 
problem.  Once  a teacher  begins  his  instruction  in  individual  conference, 
no  interruptions,  except  for  emergency  conditions,  should  be  allowed.  The 
teacher,  in  short,  must  teach. 

The  first  item  on  any  educational  independent  work  period  during  the 
reading  period — as  differentiated  from  the  busy-work  type — ^is  that  of 
silent  reading  of  a self-chosen  book.  This  selection  should  occupy  the 
pupil  from  20  to  30  minutes  or  longer.  If  there  is  frequent  changing  of 
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books,  the  teacher  must  recognize  that  1]  he  has  not  done  a good  enough 
job  of  helping  children  choose  books  wisely  or  2]  the  book  supply  is 
inadequate. 

Rare  is  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  keep  the  whole  class  busy 
enough  to  make  individual  conferences . possible.  The  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  help  those  teachers  who  would  like  to  move  in  this  direction. 

The  activity  centers  for  independent  work  suggested  below  allow  for 
many  options.  All  activities  should  be  self-educative  in  character  be 
attractive  and  interesting,  and  need  a minimum  of  teacher  check-up 
afterwards.  Suggested  centers  are: 

1]  The  Book  Center,  where  all  of  the  books  in  the  room — texts,  trade, 
reference  works,  etc. — along  with  chairs  (a  rocker  is  dandy),  and/ 
or  a table  for  quiet  reading  of  a self-chosen  book,  are  located. 

2]  “A  Writing  Center,”  where  lovely,  new,  long,  sharp  pencils  and  a 
stack  of  nice,  clean  paper  beckon  those  who  have  a good  story  to 
write  or  an  important  letter  to  send.  Stamps,  envelopes,  even  a 
typewriter  (used  or  new),  should  be  a part  of  every  classroom’s 
writing  center. 

3]  “An  Art  Center,”  a place  for  paints,  clay  and  other  wet  media, 
with  nearby  wash-up  facilities  (a  pail  works  fine).  A place  for 
colored  chalk,  crayons,  and  other  dry  media,  along  with  colored 
construction  paper,  scissors,  paste,  and  all  other  necessary  imple- 
ments. 

4]  “A  Science  Center,”  where,  hopefully,  plenty  of  observational  tasks 
can  be  set  up.  Here  are  the  magnifying  glasses  to  be  used  on  plants, 
the  turde,  the  snail,  terraria-aquaria,  and  other  science  equipment. 

5]  “A  Materials  Center”  for  math  materials  or  construedve  materials 
such  as  Lincoln  Logs,  Erector  Sets,  and  the  like.  Magnets  may  be 
here  or  in  the  science  center. 

6]  “A  Teacher-Made  Follow-Up  Exercises  Center,”  where  children 
can  be  sent  to  find  self-drill  assignments  on  some  nagging  problem, 
such  as  multiplication  tables,  hoinonyms,  digraphs,  or  whatever. 

7]  “A  Dramatization  Center,”  where  the  social-studies  unit  can  be 
role-played  and  stories  can  be  practiced  with  puppets,  etc. 

With  this  kind  of  classroom.,  teachers  wUl  find  themselves  progressively 
free  to  teach  children  individually.  All  activity  during  any  instructional 
period  must,  of  course,  be  quiet  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching 
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and  learning  going  on.  Routines  will  need  to  be  set  and  children  taught 
how  to  proceed.  But  once  these  centers  are  in  operation,  the  teacher  can 
be  marvelously  free  to  teach. 

Choosing  a Book  and  Reading  It  Silently 

The  criteria  for  choosing  a book  are  simple  indeed.  The  teacher  trains, 
instructs,  role-plays,  and  in  other  ways  shows  children  how  to  choose  a 
book  that  is  just  right  for  them  at  that  time.  The  teacher  might  say 
something  like  this: 

Look  over  all  of  the  books.  Pick  one  that  looks  like  it  might  be  the 
one  you  want.  Rififle  its  pages.  Pick  some  page  in  the  middle  of  it.  Start 
to  read  it  to  yourself.  If  you  come  to  a word  you  cannot  figure  out, 
put  your  thumb  down.  If  you  come  to  another,  put  your  first  finger 
down;  another,  your  second  finger;  and  so  on.  If  you  use  up  your 
whole  hand,  that  book  is  too  hard!  Put  it  down  and  start  all  over 
again.  I do  not  want  to  hear  your  worst  reading.  I want  your  best.  It 
will  be  your  best  when  you  choose  a book  that  you  like  and  that  you 
can  read  with  very  little  help. 

Thus  a teacher  helps  a child  choose  a'  book  that  is  within  his  indepen- 
dent level,  which  is  his  instructional  reading  level.  An  adequate  book 
supply  will  insure  that  each  child  will  find  a book  that  meets  his  interest. 
If  such  is  not  available,  the  teacher  must  encourage  children  to  write  a 
note  (or  report  orally,  if  they  can’t  write)  requesting  desired  books. 

Assuming  that  every  child  finally  has  a book  that  will  absorb  him  for 
some  time  (at  this  point,  this  reading  program  looks  not  unlike  a library 
period)  he  can  proceed  with  the  next  item  of  business. 

Making  Decisions  About  Chosen  Books 
Several  options  are  available: 

1]  “Shall  I prepare  it  to  bring  to  my  teacher  in  an  individual  con- 
ference?” (If  so,  then  I must  be  sure  I know  it  well.) 

2]  “Shall  I do  a project  (diorama,  experiment,  or  some  other  project) 
with  an  idea  gained  from  this  book?” 

3]  “Shall  I present  this  book  in  some  form  during  our  sharing  period?” 

4]  “Shall  I simply  record  it  in  my  notebook  and  go  and  choose  another 
to  read?” 

‘/5b? 
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Preparing  for  the  individual  conference  was  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  teacher  needs  to  help  children  be  aware  of  the  kinds  of  ideas 
to  be  explored  in  the  individual  conference.  Children  must,  literally, 
“practice  up”  on  what  to  expect  with  their  book. 

Doing  a project  Ls  a fine  way  for  a child  to  develop  independence, 
resourcefulness,  and  creativity.  He  should  check  out  his  plans  with  his 
teacher—but  the  main  ideas  should  really  be  the  child’s  own.  The  more 
a teacher  promotes  this  type  of  self-assignment  the  more  exciting  and 
rewarding  the  projects  may  be.  The  teacher’s  expert  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial,  but  motivation  is  more  powerful  when  a child  works  on  his  own 
ideas. 

' The  sharing  time  is  best  held  at  some  other  time  of  the  day  than  during 

the  reading  period.  Many  teachers  find  Friday  afternoons  exhausting  and 
difficult.  Sharing  time  (replete  vdth  a steering  committee)  can  make 
' these  fatiguing  hours  a pleasure  indeed.  The  pupils  may  plan  projects,  or 

^ skits,  or  in  some  way  legitimately  “show-off”  what  they  have  prepared. 

A simple  recording  in  the  child’s  notebook  would  include  certain  items 
such  as  author,  title,  date  read,  a short  comment.  Some  teachers  like  to 
have  children  write  a paragraph  about  a book.  Whatever  the  length  of 
such  a request  is  not  what  matters.  What  DOES  matter  is  whether  the 
keeping  of  a record,  in  effect,  punishes  a child  for  finishing  a book. 

‘ Nothing,  at  any  time,  should  slow  up  the  desire  of  a child  to  read.  We 

i are  for  reading  in  quantity,  in  millions  and  billions  and  trillions  of  books 

— good  books,  good  literature. 

f Preparing  for  the  Individual  G)nference 

The  most  important  preparation  a child  can  make  for  his  individual 
. conference  with  his  teadiv^r  is  to  have  read  his  book  thoroughly.  But  this 

preparation  is  not  a one-way  street.  Early  in  the  school  year,  the  teacher 
must  show  the  pupils  the  kind  of  questioning  they  can  expect.  Perhaps  a 
I bit  of  role-playing  with  some  brave  soul  taking  the  lead  role  would 

f benefit.  Perhaps  an  explanation  of  all  the  ways  in  which  the  teacher  will 

I ask  questions  will  suffice. 

E Often  a pupil  will  benefit  by  choosing  a buddy  and  trying  out  certain 

skills,  say  oral  reading,  on  him.  Often  one’s  best  friend  is  one’s  severest 
5 critic.  This  fact  must  apply  at  the  childhood  level  as  well  as  at  the  adult! 

In  r.ny  event,  the  pupil  should  never  feel  that  his  teacher  is  going  to 
“sneak”  up  on  him.  He  should  feel  that  his  teacher  will  be  very  interested 
and  that  he  will  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  child  for  the  duration 
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of  the  conference.  A teacher  should  help  a child  gain  confidence.  Maybe 
there  will  be  butterflies  in  the  stomach  at  first  (this  feeling  happens  even 
at  the  college  level!)  but,  assuming  preparation  is  adequate,  it  should  be 
an  exciting  discussion  about  the  book  Ae  child  has  read. 

Instructional  Groupings 

The  major  skills  of  comprehension  may  be  investigated  at  the  indi- 
vidual conference.  “Reading  between  the  lines”  inferentially,  critically, 
or  creatively — these  all  really  mean  the  same  thing.  Put  another  way,  the 
conference  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  eternal  vigilance  of  the 
printed  word,  for  such  is  the  salvation  of  the  democratic  society.  Purposes, 
values,  guilt  feelings,  triumphs,  suspicions,  frontier-pushing,  all  this  and 
more  is  taught — by  discovery,  be  it  clearly  noted — ^by  the  incisiveness  of 
the  teacher’s  questions  and  responses. 

Thus  from  this  exploration  of  problems  and  disabilities,  around  the 
central  problem  of  over-all  comprehension,  a teacher  will  be  able  to  spot 
those  children  who  reveal  needs  in  such  matters  as: 

Oral  reading. 

Omission  of  crucial  words  (not  just  minor  ones). 
Repetitiousness  of  certain  lines  and  phrases. 

Obvious  lack  of  understanding  of  the  hidden 
meanings  in  the  material. 

Voice  quality,  control  and  volume,  etc. 

The  finicky  check-off  lists  that  can  be  found  in  many  reading  texts  add 
up  to  one  fact  when  the  above  symptoms  occur.  That  fact  is  that  the 
child  does  not  understand  what  he  is  reading.  When  this  fact  is  exposed, 
the  teacher  has  the  option  of  either  asking  the  child  to  get  an  easier  book 
or  forming  a group  of  children  with  similar  difficulties  and  frankly  dis- 
cussing the  problems  with  the  group  in  order  to  discover  the  basic 
problem. 

When  grouping  for  instructional  purposes,  the  teacher  should  meet 
with  each  group  consecutively.  Those  groups  which  do  not  need  the 
teacher’s  specific  instruction  can  work  in  separate  groups  at  the  same 
time. 

The  matter  of  word  analysis  must,  in  this  writer’s  opinion,  be  intro- 
duced, taught,  and  built  during  the  WRITING  (or  spelling)  period. 
Word  analysis  is  word-breaking-up.  This  is  essentially  a writing  operation. 
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not  a reading  operation.  Word  perception  is  essentially  a reading  opera- 
tion. When  children  have  been  taught  word  analysis  (phonics  if  you  will) 
through  their  independent  writing  activities/  the  skill  of  analyzing  a word 
is  AVAILABLE  in  the  child.  The  teacher  may  assist  the  child  in  recalling 
this  skill  when  he  becomes  stuck  on  a word  in  reading. 

Thus  groups  can  be  set  up  during  the  reading  period  for  this  purpose 
once  the  organization  of  the  difficulties  into  group  has  been  made  by  an 
analysis  of  the  writings  of  the  class.^  To  pull  the  teaching  of  word  analysis 
out  of  the  reading  period  allows  the  teacher  much  more  time  to  work  at 
“reading  between  the  lines.”  And  that’s  more  fun  to  teach! 

Preparing  for  the  Amalgamation  of  Reading  into  the  Rest 

of  the  Cnrixculum 

Mainly,  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  needs  reading.  Yet  the  dilemma  of 
the  single  text  book  can  get  in  the  way.  Social  studies  can  be  taught 
without  social  studies  texts  for  anyone  but  the  teacher  (and  then  only  for 
reference).  There  are  numerous  trade  (i.e.  library-type)  books  available 
for  most  j'ge  levels  for  children  to  read  in  depth  in  most  phases  of  the 
social  studies,  science,  and  even  arithmetic.  Any  good  children’s  book  list 
contains  hundreds  of  books  that  arc  of  content  nature.  Many  authorities 
agree  that  "content”  reading  is  different  from  “reading”  reading.  They 
don’t  quite  say  it  that  way,  but  that  is  what  they  mean.  “Reading” 
reading  is  the  kind  that  has  little  or  no  application  to  anything  else. 
Children  should  and  can  be  taught  to  read  content  when  they  arc  able 
to  choose  from  hundreds  of  books  available. 

Thus  when  the  classroom  organization  patterns  are  shaping  up,  the 
teacher  will  help  children  plan  to  choose  books  that  will  have  application 
to  their  social  studies  unit,  to  story  problems  in  arithmetic,  to  stop/  writing 
in  written  language,  to  dramatizations  in  oral  language,  and  so  on.  The 
carry-over  is  not  hard.  It  takes  an  adequate  supply  of  books.  Substitution 
of  trade  books  for  the  usual  basal  reader  will  allow  extra  money.  The 
use  of  paper  backs  allows  the  school  system  to  expand  its  book  collection 
and  many  schools  now  use  paper  backs. 

As  has  been  suggested  earlier,  a teacher  should  teach  skills  such  as 
those  found  in  penmanship  during  another  portion  of  the  day  and  then 

’See  the  writings  of  Mauree  Applegate;  Sylvia  Ashton-Wanicr;  Grace  Fcrnald;  Alvina 
Burrows;  and  the  present  writer  on  this  matter. 

*Sce  R.  S.  Fleming  (Ed.) . Curriculum  for  Today’s  Hoys  and  GirLs.  Merrill,  p.  180 
ff.  J.  Veatch,  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School,  Ronald,  pp.  360-361. 
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encourage  children  to  take  part  of  their  independent  work  time  to  polish 
up  those  skills  in  which  they  are  weak. 

Most  of  all  though,  the  role  of  the  teacher  is  to  relate  the  classroom 
experiences  to  activities  in  the  outside  world.  Classroom  instruction 
includes  discussion  of  newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  other  activities 
of  the  outside  world.  The  total  melds  into  one  learning  whole.  For,  as  all 
good  teachers  know,  reading  is  not  for  reading.  Reading  is  for  learning. 


The  Individualized  Reading  Pregramt  a guide  or  Classroon 
Teachers t IRA  Conf.  Rroceedings;  1966,  Vol.  11,  part  V 
lyman  C.  Hunt  Jr«  (Ed*), 


Je.*aNnette  Veatch 
Jersey  City  State  College 


3«  The  Conference  in  the  Individualized 
Reading  Program: 

The  Teacher-Pupil  Dialogue 


^JpHE  INDIVIDUAL  CONFERENCE  IS  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  indi- 
vidualized reading  program  (IRP).  Through  this  brief,  intensive, 
personal  contact  the  teacher  may  determine  each  child’s  mterest,  person- 
ality, and  reading  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  instruction  stands  or 
falls  on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  teach  in  this  situation.  Its  potential 
for  learning  is  tremendous.  It  is  a Mark  Hopkins-on-the-end-of-the-log 
situation. 

-W'The  conference  should  include  these  major  phases: 

1]  Preparation  (teacher  and  child) 

2]  Conference  Proper 
Evaluation  by  teacher  of 

a)  Comprehension  skills 

b)  Clues  to  personality  according  to  choice  of  books 

c)  Mechanical  skills 

d)  Oral  Reading  Ability 

3]  Closure  of  the  Conference 


Preparing  for  the  Conference; . 

Teacher  For  the  best  conference  a teacher  should  have  1]  some 
knowledge  of  the  reading  materials,  2]  some  form  of  record  keeping,  3]  a 
standard  for  .the  child  to  reach  for,  4]  some  knowledge  of  the  child,  and 
5]  some  materials  for  further  skill  development. 

Knowledge  of  the  reading  materials:  You  will  notice  that  some  of 
the  questions  in  the  sections  on  comprehension  and  mechanical  skills  are 
of  such  a nature  that  a teacher  can  gain  insight  into  the  child’s  prepara- 
tion, understanding,  and  appreciation  of  his  reading  even  if  he,  tlie 
teacher,  has  not  read  tlie  book. 
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Record  Keeping:  Teacher  records  arc  usually  kept  in  a loose  leaf 
{not  spiral  bound)  notebook.  Pages  need  to  be  added  and  removed. 
Teachers  may  record  during  the  conference  provided  it  docs  not  detract 
or  interfere.  Whether  the  record  is  kept  during  or  immediately  after  the 
conference,  or  both,  the  child  should  have  some  idea  of  what  has  been 
written.  Sitting  side-by-side  helps  all  of  these  processes. 

A knowledge  of  a child’s  personality,  interest,  and  ability  servos  as  a 
guide  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  child.  This  matter  is  treated  in  some 
detail  in  the  section  on  records. 

Some  materials  for  follow-up  can  also  be  at  hand,  although  page-by- 
page  following  a workbook  is  not  acceptable. 

Children  The  child  decides  which  book  he  will  take  to  the  conference 
and  prepares  it  according  to  preplanned  standards.  He  records  tlic  nec- 
essary information  in  his  notebook.  He  prepares  to  discuss  the  story  and 
is  ready  to  fcad  a portion  of  it  aloud. 

Conference  Proper 

The  success  of  the  IRP  depends  gready  on  the  type  of  questioning  the 
teacher  pursues  in  the  individual  conference.  Open-ended,  thought- 
provoking  questions  are  most  desirable. 

Suggested  Questions 

Comprehension  Area 

1]  Main  Idea 

Can  you  give  me  the  main  idea  of  the  book  in  one  sentence? 

What  was  the  plot  of  the  story? 

Does  the  setting  of  the  story  affect  the  plot? 

Is  the  author  writing  about  people  living  today,  or  people  who 
lived  a long  time  ago?  How  do  you  know? 

Was  this  time  element  important  to  the  story?  How? 

Have  you  read  any  other  books  that  are  similar  to  this  book?  How 
^e  they  similar? 

How  does  the  title  of  the  book  relate  to  the  story? 

What  kind  of  a story  was  this? 

Describe  this  book  with  one  word  if  you  can. 

2]  Appraisal  of  Child’s  Value  Structure 

What  do  you  think  about  this  story? 

Could  you  get  into  an  argument  about  this  book?  Why? 

On  which  side  of  the  argument  are  you?  Why? 
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After  you  read  this  story,  .did  you  feel  as  though  you  wanted  to  do 
something  about  something?  What? 

Did  anything  in  this  book  make  you  change  your  mind  about 
something?  If  so,  what  was  it? 

Do  you  always  believe  everything  you  read  in  books? 

Would  you  like  all  your  classmates  to  read  this  book?  Why? 

Did  the  book  make  fun  of  anyone? 

Was  the  m^  character  in  the  story  perfect,  or  did  he  or  she  make 
mistakes? 

3]  Inferential  .and  Critical  Reading 

Did  any  character  in  this  story  have  to  overcome  a difficulty?  If  so, 
what  do  you  think  about  the  way  he  or  she  did  it? 

When  you  read  this  book,  did  you  get  any  ideas  which  were  not 
actually  put  into  words? 

What  was  this  story  really  about? 

4]  Sequence  of  Story 

If  this  story  were  a play,  what  main  event  would  make  up  each  act? 
Look  at  this  illustration.  Describe  what  is  happening  and  what 
happened  before  and  after  this  particular  incident. 

Tell  me  the  story  (in  part  or  whole) . 

Did  the  story  end  the  way  you  expected  it  to  end? 

Would  you  like  to  change  the  ending  in  any  way?  Why? 

5]  About  the  Audior 

What  is  the  name  of  the  author? 

Do  you  know  anything  about  him  or  her? 

If  you  wrote  the  author  a letter,  what  would  you  say  about  his 
book? 

Have  you  read  any  other  books  written  by  this  author? 

Would  you  now  go  and  look  for  more  books  by  this  author? 

Do  you  think  the  author  wrote  this  book  purely  for  children’s 
enjoyment  or  to  give  children  information? 

Do  you  think  the  author  might  have  children  of  his  own? 

What  makes  you  think  so? 

Reasons  for  Book  Choices  and  Clues  to  Personality 
1]  Personal  Identification 

Why  did  you  choose  this  book? 

Did  you  like  the  book?  Why? 

Why  did  you  choose  this  particular  book  to  presen':  to  me? 

Did  you  choose  this  book  because  you  thought  I would  be  pleased? 
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What  part  of  the  book  did  you  enjoy  particularly?  Why? 

Do  you  think  you  would  enjoy  living  like,  or  being  like,  the  person 
in  the  story?  Why? 

Did  any  part  of  this  book  bore  you?  Why? 

Has  anything  ever  happened  to  you  like  what  happened  in  the 
story? 

Which  character  in  the  story  didn’t  you  like  and  why? 

How  did  the  story  make  you  feel?  (Happy,  angry,  thankful,  etc.) 

Did  you  learn  a lesson  from  this  t?ook.'’ 

2]  Awareness  of  Peer-Group  Action 

Was  there  anyone  in  the  story  who  seemed  lonely?  Do  you  ever  feel 
lonely  in  our  classroom  or  on  the  playground? 

Was  the  mziin  character  in  the  story  popular  or  unpopular?  In  our 
classroom  which  child  do  you  think  is  popular? 

Do  you  think  there  might  be  some  children  in  this  classroom  who 
would  like  the  same  kind  of  books  that  you  like?  Why  do  you 
think  so? 

Do  you  ever  get  together  with  your  friends  to  read  books? 

Would  you  rather  read  to  a friend  than  have  a friend  read  to  you? 

3]  Evidence  of  Modification  of  Behavior 

Do  you  read  more  books  now  than  you  used  to?  Why? 

When  you  a:e  asked  what  you  would  like  to  have  for  a gift,  do  you 
ask  for  books?  If  yes,  v/hat  type? 

Do  you  have  some  problems  like  people  had  in  the  story?  How  do 
do  you  try  to  solve  these  problems? 

Do  you  usually  ask  your  mother  and  dad  to  help  you  with  your 
problems  or  do  you  prefer  to  ^ask  your  friends  to  help  you? 

Did  any  of  the  actioriS  in  the  story  remind  you  of  stjmething  you 
ever  did? 

Did  any  character  in  the  story  do  anything  that  you  would  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  lo  do?  Explain. 

Mechanical  Skills 

1]  Word  Definitions 

Here  is  an  unusual  word.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  means? 

Can  you  tell  me  another  word  that  means  the  same  or  almost  the 
same  thing? 

If  I said  (naming  an  antonym  or  homonym),  would  you  say  this 
word  was  the  same  or  opposite  in  meaning? 

Did  you  find  any  words  that  had  a different  meaning  when  you 
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read  them  somewhere  else?  What  was  the  difference? 

Use  this  word  in  a sentence. 

Can  you  find  a word  on  this  page  that  has  more  than  one  meaning? 
(bat,  ship,  walk,  for  example). 

2]  Study  Skills 

Show  me  the  index  (table  of  contents),  title  page,  etc. 

What  thing(s)  does  this  page  tell  us? 

Find  page(s)  where  such  and  such  is  described. 

Did  pictures  help  you  understand  this  book?  How? 

How  do  you  find  things  in  the  index  (table  of  contents,  title  page)  ? 
Can  you  locate  the  setting  of  this  story? 

Can  you  find  the  general  topic  of  this  story  in  another  book?  In 
any  reference  books?  Other  texts  in  other  subjects? 

Can  you  tell  me  the  thread  of  the  story  by  looking  at  the  table  of 
contents? 

Skim  this  page  and  tell  me . 

Are  there  any  graphs,  charts,  or  maps  which  helped  you?  How? 

3]  Ability  to  Analyze  Unknown  Words.  These  skills  can  be  developed 
best  in  independent  writing. 

Show  me  a word  you  did  not  know.  How  did  you  figure  it  out? 
Here  is  a word  that  seems  difficult.  What  is  it? 

How  did  you  figure  it  out?  (Initial  letter,  blend,  rhyming^  ending 
letter,  vowel  sounds,  and  general  configuration.) 

Let  me  cover  up  part  of  it.  Now  what  do  you  see?  Say  it;  now  here 
is  the  whole  word.  Can  you  say  it? 

The  word  starts  like but  rhymes  with Try  it. 

Choose  a word  at  random : 

What  is  the  root  word? 

What  is  the  prefix? 

What  is  the  suffix? 

Unlock  the  word  meaning  for  me  by  telling  me  what  this  word 
means  with  a prefix,  a suffix,  or  both. 

4]  Reading  for  Details 

The  child  should  be  questioned  for  details  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  material.  If  the  book  is  concerned  with  such  areas  as 
How  to  build  or  make  things. 

How  to  perform  an  experiment. 

The  following  of  recipes. 

Then  reading  for  details  may  be  included. 
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Oral  Reading  in  the  Conference 

The  purpose  for  oral  reading  in  the  conference  is  to  determine 
hov/  effectively  the  child  can  “hold  an  audience.  ’ It  highlights  the 
conference.  The  evaluation  of  the  oral  reading  should  be  based  on 
how  effectively  the  child  can  make  his  reading  sound  like  talking.  . 
It  is  a perfect  opportunity  to  “show-off’  in  a healthy  way. 

The  teacher  can  help  the  child  to  develop  natural  expression  by 
giving  quiet,  incentive  remarks  while  the  child  is  reading.  Below 
arc  several  examples  of  such  incentive  comments: 

What  happened  next? 

Is  that  so ! 

Make  it  exciting!  (spooky,  silly,  etc.) 

Come  on! 

The  selection  which  the  child  reads  orally  should  always  be  material 
with  which  he  is  familiar  and  which  he  is  prepared  to  read  aloud.  The 
child  should  read  a selection  which  is  suited  to  his  ability  and  needs.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  child  should  choose  the 
selection  and  the  amount  of  it  that  he  wishes  to  share  with  his  teacher. 
The  teacher  may  wish  to  ask  the  child  the  reason  for  his  particular  choice. 

Oosure 

In  the  closure  of  the  conference  the  teacher  and  pupil  evaluate  progress 
and  plan  for  an  activity  or  project,  and  the  teacher  offers  guidance  on 
selections  of  books  for  further  reading.  The  conference  is  concluded  on  a 
poative  note  at  a logical  pause  in  the  material  or  teaching. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Oral  Interpretaiion  of 
Literature 

H Robert  Whitehead 
Sacramento  State  College 

^ I ^HEN  WOULD  YOU  read  a Sustaining 
A Book,  such  as  would  help  and  com- 
fort a Wedged  Bear  in  Great  Tightness  ?” 
— ^The  words  of  Pooh  Bear  from  A,  A. 
Milne’s  Winnie-The-Pooh  pinpoint  two 
fundamental  facts  about  children  and  the 
literature  they  enjoy.  First,  that  a satisfy- 
ing literary  experience  for  a child,  or  a 
stuffed  bear,  demands  a selection  of^ub*- 
stance — a sustaining  book  or  poem.  The 
second  is  that  beautiful  literature  must 
be  heard  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The 
human  voice — ^particularly  that  of  a 
teacher  who  reads  with  enthusiasm,  with 
a full  heart — is  a line  musical  instrument. 


filled  with  melody,  movement,  and 
emotion, 

Qiildren  are  quick  to  sense  when  they 
have  such  a teacher.  Watch  their  rapt 
attention  in  a classroom  where  a teacher 
with  these  skills  holds  forth.  She  is  the 
eye  and  the  epicenter  of  her  children’s 
world.  Four  jets,  two  stampeding  ele- 
phants, and  a flashing  pinwheel  would 
not  turn  the  attention  of  the  boys  and 
girls  from  the  teacher’s  face  when  she 
reads  aloud, 

'The  very  nature  of  our  profession  dic-H 
tates  that  each  teacher  should  learn  to 
read  aloud — and  to  read  aloud  well — to 
children.  For  the  very  success  of  our  ven- 
ture— how  well  we  impart  knowledge 
and  a sense  of  values  to  our  children — 
depends  upon  how  well  we  read  and 
interpret  the  thousand  and  one  facts, 
assignments,  and  notices  which  make  up 
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part  of  the  package  marked  "An  Educa- 
tion.’’ And  of  course  every  day  we  should 
read^aloud  to  children  a piece  or  two  of 
prose  or  poetry,  for  in  so  doing  we  are 
helping  them  to  see  the  beauty  and  fun 
of  literature,  to  perceive  its  values,  and 
to  appreciate  the  great  literary  works,  old 
and  new. 

Reading  aloud  well  is  an  art.  A few 
teachers  seem  to  have  an  almost  innate 
command  of  that  art;  some  teachers  pos- 
sess it  to  a moderate  or  lesser  degree; 
some  seem  to  have  it  not  at  all.  But 
whatever  our  degree  of  competence  with 
the  skills  of  oral  interpretation,  we  might 
profit  more  and  again,  or  we  might  feel 
a resurgence  of  interesc,  or  we  might 
pick  up  a helpful  hint  on  how  to  read 
aloud,  if  we  posed  and  then  answered 
two  questions: 

1.  What  does  it  profit  the  children  if 
I read  aloud  to  them  in  the  class- 
room? 

2.  What  are  a few  lasting  principles 
of  good  oral  interpretation? 

Why  Read  Aloud? 

In  these  days  of  increased  class  size 
and  the  "crowded  curriculum”  (fifteen 
subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary 
school!),  we  increasingly  hear  the  cry 
from  teachers,  "I  don’t  have  time  to  read 
aloud  to  my  children!”  Admittedly,  the 
demands  upon  us  to  teach  subject  matter 
per  se  are  heavy.  But  we  always  find  time 
to  utilize  those  approaches  and  materials 
which  we  feel  contribute  to  learning, 
even  though  they  don’t  "fit”  perfectly 
the  course  of  study.  The  reading  aloud  of 
good  literature  is  appropriate  and  de- 
serves time  for  many  reasons.  To  con- 
sider but  a few: 

Promotes  interest.  Reading  aloud  to 
youngsters  furthers  their  interest  in  good 
literature.  Just  as  a television  spectacular 
or  a movie  version  of  a child’s  book 
places  a heavy  demand  upon  that  book 
in  the  public  and  school  libraries,  so  does 
the  reading  aloud  in  the  classroom  of  a 
popular  book  cause  children  to  seek  out 
other  books  of  a similar  nature  or  other 
books  by  the  same  author.  Or  very  often 
when  a teacher  begins  a book  in  class  she 
will  find  that  within  a day’s  time  one  or 
two  enterprising  youngsters  will  have  ob- 
tained duplicate  copies  of  the  book  and  are 


following  the  teadier’s  presentation.  It 
should  be  a rewarding  experience  for 
any  teacher  to  see  her  children  re-reading 
what  she  has  just  read  aloud  to  them. 
For  this  result  is  what  she  should  hope 
for — a new  and  quickened  interest  in 
pursuing  quality  literature. 

Helps  interpret  character.  'The  human 
voice  has  the  ability  to  bring  out  the  true 
flavor  of  a literary  character — to  make 
him  fully  alive.  'This  act  is  accomplished 
as  the  teacher  gives  words  and  passages 
their  proper  stress  and  phrasing  or  as 
she  creates  a mood  by  raising  a brow  or 
lowering  her  voice.  Only  then  does  the 
child-listener  gain  a complete  under- 
standing of  who  the  characters  are,  what 
they  are  thinking,  and  why  they  are 
performing  as  they  are. 

For  example,  consider  the  scene  in 
Twain’s  Tom  Sawyer  wherein  Tom  and 
Becky  encounter  the  hideous  Injun  Joe 
in  the  cave.  As  the  two  children  round  a 
corner  in  the  black  cavern,  a circle  of 
light  highlights  the  dirty,  gnarled,  twisted 
hand  of  Injun  Joe  plastered  against  the 
wall.  The  teacher,  by  lowering  her  voice, 
by  proper  intonation,  by  a gasp  of  sur- 
prise, can  portray  the  horrible  Injun  Joe 
as  Twain  meant  him  to  be  represented. 
Whenever  this  passage  is  shared  with 
children,  they  become  so  excited  that  it  is 
necessary,  fi^ratively,  to  scrape  them 
from  the  ceiling.  For  children  recognize 
then  the  total  evil  of  Injun  Joe  and  the 
danger  that  his  presence  in  the  cave 
portends  for  Tom. 

Is  a tension-reliever.  'The  oral  reading 
of  literature  presents  the  teacher  with  an 
opportunity  to  acquaint  children  with 
some  of  Ae  most  humorous  plots  and 
characters  in  all  of  literature.  Nor  can 
too  much  be  said  about  the  general  ten- 
sion-relieving quality  which  books  of 
humor  bring  to  the  classroom.  The  pres- 
ence of  humor  in  the  classroom  should 
not  be  by  just  happenstance;  rather,  it 
should  be  deliberately  induced — and 

humorous  literature  is  the  ideal  vehicle. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
our  good  books  of  read-aloud  humor  for 
children  have  the  names  of  boys  for 
titles:  Homer  Price  by  Robert  McCloskey, 
Henry  Huggins  by  Beverly  Cleary,  Henry 
Reed,  Inc.  bv  Keith  Robertson,  and  Five- 
yard  Fuller  by  Robert  Wells.  One  of  the 
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most  delightful  books  to  share  with 
youngsters  is  Phil  Stong’s  Way  Down 
Cellar.  This  is  the  story  of  three  boys 
who  discover  a secret  tunnel  leading  into 
the  hollow  walls  of  an  old  mansion 
whose  occupants  are  an  eccentric  woman 
and  her  cook,  Ethelfreda.  Disappearing 
cookie  tins  (and  cookies,  naturally!), 
secret  panels,  and  peep  holes  are  mere 
introductions  to  a riotous,  laughter- 
choked  conclusion. 

Turning  our  attention  to  poetry,  we 
would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention 
G)le’s  Humorous  Poetry  for  Children,  a 
book  which  draws  together  an  outstand- 
ing collection  of  funny-full,  fanciful 
verse.  This  volume  is  a must  for  the 
teacher  who  likes  to  cap  her  read-aloud 
sessions  with  a last  quick  dart  of  laughter. 

Rewards  the  teacher.  Reading  aloud  to 
youngsters  can  be  a direct  reward  to  the 
teacher  in  a number  of  ways.  As  the 
teacher  reads  she  is  in  a position  to 
select,  share,  and  relive  with  the  chil- 
dren those  favorites  of  her  own  child- 
hood, those  books  and  poems  which  she 
knew  and  enjoyed  so  much.  Some  teach- 
ers are  hesitant  about  resurrecting  some 
of  the  old  classics.  They  shouldn’t  be. 
What  made  these  good  stories  in  their 
times  makes  them  so  today.  Many  of  the 
older  stories  are  still  right  for  today’s 
children;  they  are  still  circulating.  The 
fact  that  a teacher  "once  upon  a time” 
dearly  loved  and  appreciated  such  books 
will  make  her  oral  presentation  of  them 
all  that  much  better. 

Further,  reading  aloud  can  give  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  be  a real  "hero” 
with  her  students.  This  fact  was  brought 
to  my  attention  the  day  I overheard  two 
boys  on  a playground  engaging  in  the 
following  dialogue: 

“Frank,  why  are  you  standing  near 
the  door?”  asked  one  boy.  "It  isn’t  time 
for  recess  to  be  over.” 

Frank  re.sponded,  "I  know,  but  our 
teacher  is  reading  Treasure  Island  to  us, 
and  I want  to  be  the  first  oap»'back  into 
the  room.” 

Frank’s  friend,  a youngster  who  ap- 
parently had  had  earlier  contacts  with 
teachers  who  read  aloud  to  him,  replied, 
"Oh,  shucks!  Our  teacher  never  reads  to 
us!”  What  a .sorry  indictment  of  the  sec- 
ond teacher.  What  well  deserved  praise' 


Reading 
for  the  first! 

Tips  on  Reading  Aloud 

The  art  of  reading  aloud  demands  an 
attention  to  the  detail  and  to  the  finer 
nuances  of  interpretation.  But  by  con- 
centrating on  just  a few  points,  by  focus- 
ing on  and  improving  in  just  a few  areas, 
we  can  make  the  read-aloud  period  more 
enjoyable  to  the  listeners. 

Summarize  long  passages.  Long,  flow- 
ery descriptions,  such  as  those  found  in 
Tarkington’s  Penrod  and  Twain’s  Tom 
Sawyer,  often  slow  a story  or  poem  which 
otherwise  makes  excellent  read-aloud  ma- 
terial. Children  can  rarely  suffer  through 
long  readings  of  descriptions  of  scenery 
or  heavy  moralistic  preaching.  Further, 
children  want  to  hear  who  the  characters 
are  and  what  they  are  saying  and  doing. 
Pre-reading  of  material  will  show  the 
teacher  where  to  wield  the  blue  pencil, 
where  to  summarize,  and  where  to  focus 
her  reading. 

Stop  reading  a "clinker.”  We  have 
seen  teachers,  thinking  that  a book  begun 
is  a book  to  always  finish,  begin  a bock 
— ofttimes  a classic — which  they  enjoy, 
which  they  think  the  children  will  like, 
and  which  they  pursue  to  its  deadly  end. 
But  if  the  teacher  had  been  alert  to  her 
audience,  she  would  have  noticed  early 
that  the  youngsters  were  paying  little  or 
no  attention  to  her  reading.  For  this 
group  of  children,  the  book  is  a poor 
choice,  a "clinker.” 

With  every  new  class  of  children  we 
must  weigh  the  potential  of  every  book 
we  are  considering  reading  to  them. 
Sometimes  we  become  so  enamoured  of 
one  book,  because  it  has  been  so  success- 
ful for  us  through  the  years,  that  w'^-^ase 
it  automatically  with  a new  fi'C'dp.  No 
book  deserves  recognition , as*  a guaran- 
teed success.  For  group:  of  children  vary 
in  their  acquaintance  with  literature  and 
in  their  sophistication.  So,  if  a book 
doesn’t  begin  well  for  a group,  put  it 
aside  or  try  it  later  in  the  school  year  or 
reserv'e  it  for  certain  individuals. 

Do  things  with  your  voice.  If  the 
teacher  cannot  put  enthusiasm  into  her 
voice,  if  she  cannot  enter  into  the  read- 
ing with  a full  heart,  it  is  better  that  she 
not  read  at  all,  I once  visited  a class 
where  the  teacher  was  reading  to  the  class 


from  a book  about  rockets.  She  had  the 
* audacity  to  read,  "The  rocket  went 
woosh.”  Now,  any  rocket  that  leaves  the 
ground  in  a cloud  of  liquid  oxygen  goes 
"WOOSH!!,”  and  the  children  do  not 
expect  less.  Children  will  quickly  be 
alienated  by  the  teacher  who  does  not 
read  with  a fever  and  a fervor. 

Stop  at  an  interesting  place.  An  ex- 
perienced reader  knows  where  this  place 
is.  It  is  the  point  in  the  mystery  story 
where  a hand  reaches  from  without  the 
drapes  to  throttle  our  hero.  When  the 
teacher  reaches  this  point  in  the  story — 
when  the  children  are  leaning  forward-— 
then  the  teacher  says,  "We’ll  .ctop  read- 
ing here  for  today.”  And  if  the  c.ass 
responds  with  "Oh!”  or  "Do  we  have  to 
stop  now?,”  the  teacher  knows  that  she 
has  found  an  interesting  place  to  resume 
tomorrow.  Further,  the  "ohs  ” and  ' ahs 
are  good  measuring  sticks  of  how  well 
the  teacher  is  reading.  Of  course,  we 
never  punish  very  small  children  with 
such  a technique.  For  them  we  read  the 
story  to  its  conclusion.  But  for  the  others 
— leave  them  dangling! 

Read  above  level.  Read  aloud  some 
materials  which  are  a year  or  two  above 
the  children.  Children  very  often  know 
the  books  at  their  own  reading  level. 
They  are  curious  about  the  people  and 
plots  in  books  "up  there,”  in  the  next 
class  or  age  group.  Also,  reading  such 
materials  makes  children  reach  up,  both 
for  vocabulary  and  for  concepts.  It  is  a 
stretch  that  is  to  be  encouraged  by  read- 
ing a bit  above  their  level  at  times. 

Reading  aloud  involves  a knowledge 
of  many  skills.  It  also  involves  an  under- 
standing of  how  children  from 

their  participation  as  listeners.  But  these 
traits  are  not  enoiigh.  A good  book  plus 
experience  .plus  enthusiasm  for  reading 
aloud  s^ell  success  as  an  oral  reader. 
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19.  The  Mass  Media  and 
l Reading 

Paul  Witty 

The  acquisition  of  TV  sets  in  the  United 
States  has  been  phenomenal.  In  1949- 
1950,  when  we  started  a series  of  investi- 
gations in  the  Chicago  area,  43  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  reported  having  access  to  TV. 
The  next  year,  68  per  cent  had  sets  at 
home;  and  in  the  following  year,  the  per 
cent  continued  to  rise  until  it  reached  99, 
where  it  has  remained  during  the  past 
three  years. 

*nie  foregoing  findings  are  based  on  a 
series  of  studies  of  TV  made  yearly  by  the 
writer  since  1949-1950.  In  each  of  the 
elementary  grades,  200  boys  and  girls  have 
been  given  every  year  a questionnaire  on 
TV  supplemented  by  interviews.  The 
teachers  and  the  parents  of  these  pupils 
have  also  answered  questionnaires.  Repre- 
sentative samples  have  included  pupils 
from  low,  medium,  and  high  socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds  from  spools  in  the 
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Chicago  area.  Approximately  equal  num- 
bers of  boys  and  girls  have  been  studied. 
A similar  procedure  has  been  used  with 
high  school  pupils  since  the  first  investi- 
gation when  elementary  school  pupils  only 
were  studied.* 

The  average  amount  of  televiewing  by 
these  pupils  has  shown  little  variation 
froin  year  to  year.  In  1950,  it  was  21  hours 
per  week.  In  1951,  a slight  drop  oc- 
curred. But  with  increased  opportunities 
for  viewing  the  average  increased  again. 
It  has  persisted  near  20  hours  per  week 
throughout  recent  years.  In  1961,  it  was 
20  hours. 


In  these  studies,  the  primary  grade 
^dren  were  found  to  view  less  than  the 
/dlder  pupils.  The  average  amount  of 
''weekly  viewing  in  1961  was  about  15 
hours  for  the  first  grade  and  24  hours  for 
the  sixth  grade.  Slightly  less  time  was 
given  to  'H*'  by  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils,  and  still  less  by  high,  sdioof  stu- 
dents. The  average  for  pupils  in  grades  9 
through  12  was  about  13  hours  per  week. 

In  a rc-cently  published  book,  Wilbur 
Schramm  and  his  associates  cite  several 


studies  and  conclude*  "In  the  early  grades 
the  average  time  a child  spends  on  tele- 
vision is  about  two  hours  a day.  There- 
after, it  rises  to  a mountain  peak  of  three 
or  four  hours  about  tlie  sixth  or  seventh 
grade,  and  falls  slowly  throughout  high 
school.”^ 


Favorite  TV  Programs 

From  year  to  year,  the  best-liked  pro- 
grams change.  In  1950,  Hopalong  Cassidy, 
Howdy  Doody,  Lone  Ranger,  Milton 
Eerie,  and  Arthur  Godfrey  were  at  the 
top  of  the  children’s  lists.  I Love  Lucy 
achieved  first  place  in  1952  and  kept  this 
rank  until  1955  when  Disneyland  replaced 
it.  In  1955  and  1957,  Disneyland  con- 
tinued to  be  the  favored  program  but 


^Articles  by  the  writer  have  appeared  yearly  in 
Elementary  English,  {or  example,  Paul  Witty, 
Televiewincf  by  Children  and  Youth,**  Elementary 
February,  1961.  The  1961  study  was  pre- 
sented  by  the  writer  in  collaboration  with  Paul 
Kinsella  in  the  January  1962  issue  of  Elementary 
hngltsh;  “A  Report  on  Televiewing  in  1961.**  See 
^so,  Paul  Witty,  “Studies  of  Interests  of  Children,** 
The  Packet,  Winter  196M962;  Paul  Witty,  “A 
Study  of  Pupils*  Interests,  Grades  9,  10,  11,  12,** 
September,  October  and  November,  1961. 
iWiIbur  Schramm^,  Jack  Lyle,  and  Edwin  B. 
Parker.  in  the  Lives  of  Our  Children. 

®*^^*  -•S' Stanford  University  Press, 
1961,  pp.  168-169. 


dropped  to  second  place  in  1958  when 
Zorro  attained  first  rank.  Noticeable  was 
fourth  place  given  to  Shock  Theatre,  a 
of  offering  that  was  especially  popular 
in  the  middle  and  upper  grades. 

By  far  the  best-liiced  program  among 
elementary  school  pupils  in  1959  was  a 
new  presentation,  77  Sunset  Strip.  In 
I960,  Dennis  the  Menace  and  Dohie  Gillis 
were  favorites.  In  1961,  Twilight  Zone 
and  The  FUntstones  were  first  and  second 
in  popularity.  In  grades  one  to  three.  The 
Three  Stooges  was  given  first  place,  while 
in  grades  four  through  six.  Twilight  Zone 
attained  the  highest  rank.  Twilight  Zone 
was  the  most  popular  program  of  high 
school  students  too,  who  second  and 
third  ranks  to  The  Untouchables  and  The 
Valiant  Years. 

Schriimm  and  his  associates  have  ob- 
tained similar  results  and  have  pointed 
out  that  variety,  adventure.  Westerns,  and 
science  fiction  dominate  the  early  school 
years,  with  the  crime  program  and  the 
situation  comedy  appearing  a little  later. 

We  have,  then,  almost  the  entire  line-up 
for  the  teen  years.  Crime  mysteries  become 
more  absorbing.  Children’s  Westerns  tend 
to  be  replaced  by  "adult”  Westerns  such  as 
"Gunsmoke”  and  "Maverick.”  Programs 
like  "Di.'r.cyland,”  "2k)rro”  and  "Superman” 
fade  in  popularity.  Much  of  their  time  now 
goes  to  crime  dramas  and  popular  music. 
By  this  time  there  is  very  little  of  the  child’s 
viewing  that  is  given  any  longer  to  "chil- 
dren’s” programs.  And  as  the  child’s  tastes 
become  more  and  more  adult,  a tiny  flair  of 
interest  in  public  affairs  begins  to  appear.® 

'These  writers  point  out  also  that  there 
is  relatively  liixle  viewing  of  programs 
offered  by  educational  stations. 

In  the  sixth  and  eighth  grades,  from  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  children  view  the  edu- 
cational stations  at  least  once  a week.  In  the 
tenth  grade  viewing  falls  off  to  around  10 
per  cent.  In  the  twelfth  grade  it  seems  to 
pick  up  a few  per  cent.  About  65  per  cent 
of  the  San  Francisco  sample  and  69  per  cent 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sample  able  to 
receive  educational  television  say  they  do 
not  view  the  (educational)  stations  at  all.* 

/’^Despite  the  strong  appeal  of  TV,  radio 
was  shown  in  our  investigations  still  to 
maintain  a hold  upon  pupils.  The  average 
amount  of  time  spent  weekly  in  radio 
listening  by  the  primary  group  was  about 
five  hours  per  week  and  eight  hours  by 
the  pupils  in  the  higher  grades.  In  the 

et  al,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

®Wilbur  Schraimn  et  al,  op.  at.,  p.  93. 
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twelfth  grade,  the  average  was  12  hours. 
Girls  gave  more  time  to  the  radio  than  did 
the  boys,  but  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the 
amount  of  time  increased  with  advance- 
ment in  grade.  Recently  the  transistor  radio 
has  become  popular  in  this  area  partic- 
ularly with  upper  grade  and  high  school 
pupils.  Disc  jockey  and  crooner  programs 
were  the  favorites  in  the  upper  grades  and 
high  school. 


The  results  of  this  study  when  compared 
j^ith  our  earlier  findings  suggest  that  chil- 
/dren  today  attend  movies  outside  the  home 
/ less  frequently  than  in  the  past.  In  our 
Matest  study  the  boys  and  girls  said  that 
they  most  often  attended  the  movies  once 
every  two  weeks.  The  average  number  of 
times  per  month  for  the  sixth  grade  pupils 
was  one  and  one-half.  Less  frequent  at- 
tendance was  reported  by  high  school  stu- 
dents than  by  the  elementary  school  pupils; 
and  the  boys  reported  that  they  go  to  the 
movies  a little  more  often  than  the  girls. 
The  favored  movies  were  the  ones  shown 
at  the  theaters  near  the  pupils’  homes.  The 
young  pupils  preferred  toe  Disney  type 
presentation,  while  science  fiction  was 
popular  with  the  older  boys  and  girls. 
Romantic  pictures  were  listed  high  in  the 
preferences  of  the  older  girls, 
r — Another  activity  engaged  in  less  fre- 
|~quently  now  is  reading  the  comics.  The 
comic  magazines,  although  popular,  do 
not  have  the  appeal  they  had  in  the  past. 
The  average  number  of  comic  magazines 
read  monthly  by  sixth  grade  pupils  was 
2.5. 


planets,  space,  and  airplane  pilots.  Girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  appeared  to  enjoy 
stories  about  children;  fairy  tales  were  also 
popular  with  them.  However,  like  the 
boys,  their  first  preference  was  for  animal 
stories. 

The  most  popular  titles  of  books  se- 
lected by  the  boys  were  Make  Way  for 
Ducklings,  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam 
Shovel,  The  Cat  in  the  Hat,  Ferdhta7td, 
Billy  a7td  Blaze.  The  girls’  preferences  in- 
cluded The  Cat  hi  the  Hat,  Chiderella, 
Madelhie,  The  Little  House,  and  Flip. 
Both  boys  and  girls  included  Millio7is  of 
Cats,  The  Happy  Lio7i,  and  The  300  Hats 
of  Bartholo7netv  Cuhhhis  in  their  lists  of 
favorites.  However,  beyond  the  first  three 
or  four  favorites,  there  were  few  books 
cited  by  many  boys  or  girls.  Diversity  in 
reading  choices  was  a characteristic  of 
these  pupils. 

Series  of  books  are  apparently  well-liked 
by  primary  children  today.  About  6l  per 
cent  of  these  pupils  reported  reading  one 
or  more  series,  with  the  Golden  Books 
mentioned  most  frequently.  The  True  and 
the  1 Wa7it  To  Be  series  appeared  second 
and  third  in  popularity  but  with  fre- 
quencies much  lower  than  the  Golden 
Books.  About  half  of  the  primary  pupils 
stated  that  they  read  magazines.  Hu7npty 
Du7npty  was  the  solid  favorite  with  both 
boys  and  girls,  with  Jack  a7id  fill  and 
Highlights  next  in  order. 

Reading  In  fhe  Infermediate 
Grades 


Reading  in  fhe  Primary  Grades 

The  results  of  the  investigations  made 
in  1958-59  show  that  reading  occupies  a 
place  far  below  TV  in  the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls.  Thus,  we  find  that  while  the  mass 
media  consume  several  hours  daily,  volun-^ 
tary  reading  is  accorded  only  an  hour  or 
a little  more  each  day.  The  average  for 
the  primary  pupils  was  about  one  hour 
per  day;  in  grades  3 through  8,  it  was  1.1 
hours;  and  in  grades  9 to  12,  about  1.3 
hours. 

As  in  other  studies,  the  popularity  of 
animal  stories  was  pronounced  in  the 
primary  grades.  But  the  impact  of  the 
space  age  was  seen  in  the  favor  accorded 
by  the  boys  to  stories  about  the  stars. 


The  pupils  in  grades  3 through  6 were 
questioned  about  ownership  of  library 
cards.  More  girls  (76.7%)  than  boys 
(70.6%)  answered  affirmatively. 

The  frequencies  with  which  the  pupils 
said  they  took  books  from  libraries  were 
ascertained,  'The  most  frequent  time  of 
withdrawal  of  books  from  the  public 
library  was  once  every  two  weeks,  re- 
ported by  sixth  grade  pupils.  Of  course, 
many  pupils  obtained  books  every  week. 

To  a question  about  the  influence  of 
TV,  movies,  and  radio  on  their  reading 
habits,  the  majority  of  pupils  answerel 
that  none  of  these  had  influenced  their 
reading.  Among  those  who  answered 
affirmatively,  television  was  highest  in 
influence. 
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Sex  differences  in  reading  preferences 
were  evident  from  the  middle  grades 
throughout  the  high  school.  Boys  selected 
fiction,  articles  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, and  biography  as  their  first  three 
choices.  The  girls  e^mressed  a greater 
liking  for  poetry  and  plays. 

These  pupils  chose  fiction  as  the  kind  of 
reading  they  liked  best.  While  no  one 
kind  of  story  was  an  outstanding  favorite, 
the  boys  rated  adventure  first  and  the  girlu 
showed  a slight  preference  for  mystery 
stories. 

Books  involving  handicrafts  were 
ranked  third  by  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
principal. differences  between  the  boys  and 
the  girls  appeared  in  the  strong  interest 
of  boys  in  space  travel  and  the  greater 
popularity  among  the  girls  of  books  about 
famous  people. 

One  of  the  major  trends  in  the  publish- 
ing of  books  has  been  the  development  of 
paperback  editions.  About  20  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  girls  said  that  they  read  the 
paperbacks. 

To  a question  about  the  reading  of  series 
books,  most  pupils  responded  that  they 
did  not  read  them.  Of  those  who  did 
(about  35  per  cent)  the  boys  outnumbered 
the  girls.  Tlie  Landmark  Series  was  most 
widely  read  by  the  boys;  the  Virst  Books 
were  most  popular  with  the  girls. 

Both  boys  and  girls  listed  Life  first 
among  best-liked  magazines.  Second  rank 
was  given  by  the  boys  to  Bofs  Life  and 
third  to  Look.  The  girls  gave  second  place 
to  Look,  and  third  to  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post. 

As  favorite  parts  of  the  newspaper,  boys 
placed  sports  second  to  the  comics.  Girls 
ranked  news  second  to  the  comics. 

Sex  differences  were  pronounced  in  the 
titles  of  books  reported  as  read  voluntarily 
by  pupils  in  grades  3 through  6.  The 
pupils  turned  to  old  favorites  frequently. 
Little  Women,  Cinderella,  Snow  White, 
and  Heidi  were  given  ranks  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
by  the  girls  while  the  boys  listed  Black 
Beauty,  David  Crockett,  Daniel  Boone, 
and  Huckleberry  Finn  similarly.  Few  titles 
had  more  than  five  frequencies;  again 
diversity  characterized  the  choices  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  The  results  of  this  study 
are  similar  to  those  reported  in  The  San 
Francisco  Study  of  Children  and  Mass 
Communication. 


. . . The  favorite  books  they  named  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades  include  some  well- 
known  titles  which  have  given  pleasure  to 
earlier  generations;  for  example.  Black 
Beauty  (12  votes).  Little  Women  (8 
votes),  Wizard  of  Oz,  Heidi,  Huckleberry 
Finn,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  Treasure  Island  (3 
each).  But  even  these  great  old  favorites 
attraaed  only  a tiny  percentage  of  the  votes. 
The  significant  feature  of  the  data  on  book 
titles  was  the  spread,  rather  than  the. 
concentration.^ 

Our  study  yielded  results  somewhat 
different  from  the  San  Francisco  on  items, 
related  to  the  number  of  books  read.  In 
our  studies,  the  pupils  in  the  primary 
grades  appeared  to  have  read  outside 
school  about  one  and  one-half  books  per. 
month  on  the  average;  in  the  middle 
grades  two  and  one-half  books  per  month 
were  reported.  The  peak  was  in  the  5ixth. 
grade.  And  in  the  high  school,  the  aver- 
age per  month  was  about  one  book.  . 

It  is  stated  in  the  San  Francisco  Study:  ^ 

The  amount  of  book  reading  incre^es  from, 
first  grade  through  sixth,. and  girls,  read 
more  books  than  boys.  On  the  family  inter-' 
view.?,  children  in  the  elementary  grades 
couid,  on  the  average,  give  the  names  of 
approxfmately  three  books  each  of  which 
they  could  recall  readirg  in  the  last  six. 
monti.;.  The  communication  diaries — ^which 
in  other  media  tended  m give  lower  figures 
than  did  the  interviews — showed  fifth  and 
sixth  graders  reading  (or  reading  in)  an- 
average  of  1.7  books  each  during  the  test 
week.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
average  student  in  the  elementary  grades, 
once  he  has  learned  the  basic  skill  of  read- 
ing, reads  between  one-half  and  one  book- 
per  month  during  the  school  year.® 

Reading  in  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades 

Sex  differences  continued  to  be  shown 
in  the  reading  preferences  of  the  pupils 
in  grades  7 and  8.  Stories  containing  the 
elements  of  adventure,  mystery,  and  humor ' 
were  well-liked  by  both  boys,  and  girls. 
The  boys  gave  second  place  to  science 
fiction  and  girls  ranked  5tories  of  romance 
with  those  of  mystery  at  the  top  of  their 
list.  The  girls  cited  Uttle  Women,  Senior 
Prom,  and  Double  Date  as  favorites  while. 

^Stanford  Institute  of  Communication  Research, ' 
The  San  Francisco  Study  of  Children  and  Miass 
Con^unication,  Report  4,  p.  2.  Received  February, 

^Stanford  Institute  of  Communication  Research, 
The  San  Francisco  Study  of  Children  and  Mass  ' 
Communication,  qp.  cit,,  pp.  1-2. 

Sec  also  Television  in  the  Lives  of  Our  Children, 
op.  dt.,  p.  36,  - ^ ’ 
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the  boys  chose  in  order  Tom  Sawyer,  Babe 
Ruth,  and  Robin  Hood. 

The  boys  and  ^irls  tended  to  select  non- 
fiction books  in  similar  categories  although 
the  rank  orders  were  different.  Thus,  the 
boys  in  grades  7 through  8 preferred  in 
order  books  about  space  travel,  famous 
people,  travel,  and  handicraft,  while  the 
girls  favored  famous  people,  careers, 
people  from  other  lands,  and  travel.  Books 
about  famous  people  were  the  best  liked 
non-fictional  reading. 

Students  in  grades  7 and  8 reported 
reading  paperbacks  more  frequently  than 
did  pupils  in  the  earlier  grades.  More  girls 
than  boys  stated  that  they  read  paperback 
editions.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  46  per  cent  of  the  girls  said  that  they 
read  paperbacks.  And  about  55  per  cent 
of  these  pimils  reported  reading  series 
books.  The  Landmark  Series  was  the  most 
widely  read.  The  First  Books  were  second 
in  rank  for  the  boys.  Girls  gave  first  place 
to  the  First  Books,  and  second  place  was 
shared  by  the  Landmark  Series  and  Bobb- 
sey  Twins. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
ranked  the  picture  magazines — Lije  and 
Look — as  their  top  choices  among  period- 
icals read  regularly.  Bofs  Life  ranked 
third  among  the  boys,  and  American  Girl 
was  the  girls’  third  choice. 

The  newspapers  read  regularly  by  pupils 
in  grades  7 and  8 consisted  of  the  local 
morning  or  evening  publications.  The  four 
arts  of  the  newspaper  generally  preferred 
y the  boys  and  girls  were  comics,  sports, 
front  page,  and  news.  Boys  placed  sports 
second  to  the  comics.  Girls  ranked  news 
second  to  the  comics  and  included  sections 
such  as  the  women’s  pages  and  "advice” 
columns,  among  other  favored  parts  of  the 
newspaper. 

Superman  was  clearly  the  favorite  comic 
magazine  of  the  boys  and  the  Disney  type 
comic  also  ranked  high  at  this  level.  There 
were  conspicuous  differences  between  the 
choices  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Boys  tended 
to  give  higher  ranks  to  thrillers  such  as 
Superman  and  Batman  while  the  girls’ 
preferences  included  more  frequently 
magazines  such  as  Archie  and  Little  LuLu. 
'There  has  been  a marked  decrease  in  the 
reading  of  comic  magazines  since  the 
advent  of  TV. 

As  in  earlier  grades,  Dick  Tracy,  Nancy, 


and  Dennis  the  Menace  were  the  popular 
comic  strips;  and  there  v/as  marked  sim- 
ilarity in  the  clioices  of  the  boys  and  the 
girls. 

Reading  in  the  High  School 

-Although  secondary  S'*hool  pupils  give 
less  time  to  "rV  th«in  elementary  school 
pupils,  they  do  not  appear  to  do  more 
voluntary  reading.  The  average  time  spent 
daily  was  about  one  and  one-third  hours 
per  day,  with  girls  giving  slightly  more 
time  than  boys  to  reading. 

'The  pupils  reported  tliat  movies  anA 
television  programs  had  influenced  their) 
reading  of  books  to  a greater  extent  thai/ 
did  the  radio.  Movies  ranked  first  arid 
radio  third  in  influence  among  these 
pupils.  Some  of  the  movies  had  been  seen 
on  TV. 

'The  girls  gave  fiction  highest  rank  as 
the  kind  of  reading  they  liked.  'The  boys’ 
first  choice  was  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.  Second  choice  for  the  girls  was 
articles  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Fiction  was  the  second  choice  of  the  boys. 
Relatively  small  percentages  of  the  pupils 
reported  a liking  for  poetry,  plays,  or 
essays.  But  the  girls  expressed  a greater 
liking  for  poetry  and  plays  than  did  the 
boys. 

Science  fiction  was  among  the  pref- 
erences of  the  boys,  but  it  did  not  appear 
high  in  the  girls’  choices.  Similarly, 
romance  and  career  stories  were  chosen  as 
favorites  by  the  girls  but  not  by  the  boys. 
‘The  boys  indicated  a stronger  preference 
for  adventure  stories.  Girls  appeared 
somewhat  more  interested  in  humorous 
stories.  In  general  boys  expressed  a pref- 
erence for  stories  involving  action  and 
adventure,  while  girls  generally  preferred 
romance,  mystery,  and  humorous  stories. 

The  favorite  book  titles  of  the  boys  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  were  The 
Yearling,  Kon  Tiki,  and  Around  the 
World  in  80  Days,  while  the  girls  in  these 
grades  favored  Gone  With  the  Wind, 
Little  Women,  Sue  Barton,  and  Kon  Tiki. 

'The  most  popular  titles  of  the  boys  in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  were  Kon 
Tiki,  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  Huckleberry  Finn,  Cry  the  Beloved 
Country,  and  20,000  League:  Under  the 
Sea.  'The  favored  title  of  the  girls  in  the 
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eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  was  Gone 
With  the  Wind;  with  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
and  fane  Eyre  next  in  favor. 

The  boys  and  girls  tended  to  select  non- 
fiction books  in  similar  categories  although 
the  rank  order  differed.  Thus,  the  boys  in 
grades  9 and  10  preferred  in  order  books 
about  famous  people,  travel,  and  space 
travel  while  the  girls  preferred  famous 

ale,  careers,  and  people  from  other 

>. 

The  students  were  asked  whether  they 
read  paperback  books.  Slightly  more  girls 
than  hoys  said  that  they  read  the  paper- 
backs. In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades, 
the  per  cent  was  about  35  for  both  the 
boys  and  girls.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  grade  pupils  reported 
reading  series  books  as  compared  with 
about  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the 
eleventli  and  twelfth  grades. 

The  students  consistently  ranked  the 
picture  magazines  Life  and  Look  among 
their  favorites.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
news  periodicals  such  as  Time  and  News- 
week, and  Seventeen  also  appeared 
frequently. 

The  newspapers  read  regularly  consisted 
primarily  of  the  local  morning  or  evening 
publications. 

Fewer  comic  books  were  read  by  high 
school  pupils.  As  in  the  junior  high  school. 
Superman  was  the  favorite  comic  book  of 
the  boys  with  Donald  Duck  in  second 
rank.  Archie  and  Little  Lulu  were  the 
favorites  of  the  girls.  In  general  the  boys 
tended  to  prefer  thrillers,  such  as  Super- 
man, whereas  the  girls  turned  more  fre- 
quently to  humorous  and  romantic  comic 
magazines.  The  favorite  comic  strip  for 
both  boys  and  girls  in  grades  9 through  12, 
was  Dick  Tracy.  They  also  liked  Dennis 
the  Menace. 

Concluding  Sfofemenf 

Throughout  the  entire  series  of  investi- 
gations the  influence  of  the  electronic  Pied 
i^iper  was  reflected  again  and  again.  There 
vas  evidence,  too,  that  the  domination  of 
|he  mass  media  was  gradually  being  ac- 
cepted by  parents  and-  teachers.  For  ex- 
ample, although  both  parents  and  teachers 
set  forth  their  concern  about  the  possible 
ill  effects  of  TV  on  reading,  the  number 


of  such  complaints  decreased  during  the 
period  of  these  investigations. 

From  our  studies,  it  appears  that  the  / 
average  amount  of  reading  has  probably! 
increased  a little  since  the  advent  of  TV. 
This  is  shown  in  the  reports  on  books 
read  as  well  as  the  amount  of  reading 
pupils  claim  to  have  done  before  and  after 
the  advent  of  TV.  Nevertheless,  the  small 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  reading-— 
about  one  hour  each  day — stands  out  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  larger  amount — 
three  hours  daily — ^given  to  TV  by  the 
elementary  school  pupils. 

The  present  status  of  reading  amon^ 
children  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The 
average  child  does  not  appear  to  read 
widely.  Moreover,  there  are  many  intelli- 
gent pupils  who  read  little,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  are  unjustifiably  retard- 
ed in  reading  skills. 

To  offset  the  threat  of  the  mass  media 
to  reading,  both  parents  and  teachers  cany 
make  positive  contributions.  Parents  can' 
help  by  setting  a good  model  for  children. 
If  they  turn  frequently  to  books  for  in- 
fprmation  and  pleasure  and  if  they  read 
children’s  stories  aloud,  their  children  will 
probably  conclude  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  read  and  will  in  turn  learn  to  enjoy 
reading.  If  parents  plan  family  recrea- 
tional ]^rograms  that  include  reading,’ 
televiewing,  and  other  activities,  children 
will  be  led  increasingly  to  assimilate  'TV 
in  well-balanced  and  individually  suitable 
patterns  of  leisure  activity.  If  'TV  pro- 
grams are  discussed  as  a basis  for  the 
selection  of  books,  children  undoubtedly 
will  read  more. 

Teachers  can  make  a significant  contri- 
bution by  striving  to  help  boys  and  girls 
acquire  more  effective  habits  and  skills  in 
reading.  “Hiey  can  assist  further  by  more 
widespread  efforts  to  develop  in  children 
desiraole  interests  and  more  eff&tive  bal- 
anced patterns  of  recreation.  'They  can 
seek  too  to  help  children  improve  their 
listening  habits  and  their  attitudes  toward 
the  place  and  value  of  reading  today. 

Parents  and  teachers  together  should 
encourage  the  development  of  improved 
commercial  programs  as  well  as  more 
interesting,  varied,  and  appropriate  educa- 
tional 'TV.  By  seeking  improvement  in 
present  offerings,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
guiding  children  to  choose  programs  with 
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6.  Research  Reveals 

Questions  Educators  Raise 
About  Individualized 
Reading 

Elaine  P.  Wonsavage 

Teachers  are  seeking  information  about 
a promising  method  of  teaching  reading 
— individualized  reading.  They  want  to 
knew  the  what,  when,  how,  and  why  of 
the  method.  A questionnaire  concerning 
the  problems  in  individualized  reading 
was  sent  out  in  1962  by  My  Weekly 
Reader  to  90,000  principals  and  supervi- 
sors. More  than  5,000  answers  were  re- 
‘ceived.  After  tabulating  2,500  of  the 

®Ruth  Robinson*  Why  They  Love  to  Learn.  Char- 
lotte* N.  C.:  Heritage  Printers,  1960. 

'“Miriam  S.  Aronow,  '‘Study  of  the  Effects  of 
Individualized  Reading  on  Children's  Test  Scores,” 
The  Reading  Teacher,  15  (November,  1961),  pp. 
86-91. 
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questionnaires,  a pattern  stabilized  indi- 
cating what  most  principals  and  supervi- 
sors thought  the  problems  of  individual- 
ized reading  were.  Many  respondents 
wrote  comments  and  letters  in  acMition  to 
answering  the  questionnaire.  The  answers 
received  raised  many  questions  about  in- 
dividualized reading.  Let’s  examine  these 
questions  and  responses.  Keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  many  of  these  same  ques- 
tions could  be  raised  about  other  methuds 
of  reading.  The  questions  raised  do  not 
necessarily  imply  opposition  to  individ- 
ualized reading,  rather  they  indicate  the 
need  for  help  and  information. 

From  the  questionnaire,  the  tabulation 
showed  that  86  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents favored  inaividualized  reading  as  a 
method  of  teaching.  Frequently,  however, 
this  approval  was  qualified.  Individualized 
reading  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  to 
all  people.  It  was  most  frequently  con- 
fused with  an  independent  reading  pro- 
gram used  in  conjunction  with  reading 
taught  in  groups. 

Several  major  problems  concerned  su- 
pervisors and  principals  in  starting  and 
carrying  out  an  individualized  reading 
progr^.  Teacher  readiness  and  under- 
standing was  checked  by  77  per  cent  of 
the  respondents  as  a problem.  Concern 
was  expressed  about  an  insufficient  supply 
of  materials  for  an  adequate  program  by 
53  per  cent  of  those  who  replied.  The 
high  cost  of  an  individualized  reading 
program  was  regarded  as  a problan  by 
31  per  cent  of  those  answering.  Other 
problems  checked  by  5 per  cent  of  the 
supervisors  and  prindpals  could  be  classi- 
fied as  problems  concerning  the  effective- 
ness or  the  teaching  of  skills  in  an 
individualized  reading  program. 

The  percentages  given  for  each  of  the 
problems  mentioned  do  not  total  100  per 
cent  because  respondents  often  checked 
more  than  one  problem  that  concerned 
them. 

Problem  1.  Teacher  Readiness  and 
Understanding 

Teacher  preparation  and  background 
was  the  greatest  problem  according  to  the 
answers  and  comments  on  the  question- 
naire. Individualized  reading  was  re- 
garded as  a more  complicated  and  difficult 


method  of  teaching  than  teaching  by  the 
group  method,  (^estions  were  raised 
about  teacher  readiness  and  understanding 
in  the  following  areas  necessar}'  to  the 
succttsful  operation  of  an  individualized 
reading  program:  (1)  a wide  knowledge 
of  children's  literature  and  the  ability  to 
select  large  numbers  of  trade  books  hav- 
ing qualities  which  interest  children  of  a 
particular  grade  level;  (2)  the  ability  to 
assign  reading  levels  to  trade  books;  (3) 
a thorough  knowledge  of  reading  skills 
necessary  to  develop  independence  in 
reading,  and  the  ability  to  teach  these 
skills  without  the  guidance  of  a manual; 
( 1)  the  ability  to  prepare  quality  practice 
materials  for  skills  improvement;  (5)  the 
ability  to  prepare  questions  for  each  of 
the  trade  boofo  used  in  order  to  develop 
comprehension  skills  adequately;  (6)  a 
wide  knowledge  of  diagnostic  reading 
techniques  in  order  to  devise  follow-up 
corrective  programs;  and  (7)  the  ability 
to  devise  additional  individual  reading 
activities.  Principals  and  supervisors  ques- 
tion whether  the  average  teacher  can  pre- 
pare the  necessary  materials  and  design 
25-35  separate,  individualized  reading 
programs  a year. 

Teacher  time  involved  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  an  individujuized 
reading  program  was  another  concern  of 
supervisors  and  principals.  They  ques- 
tioned whether  the  average  teacher  is  able 
and  willing  to  spend  the  time  to  ensure  a 
successful  program.  A time  consuming 
job  was  considered  the  keeping  and  main- 
taining of  an  up-to-date  record  system  of 
the  skills  developed,  those  in  need  of 
development,  and  the  type  and  number  of 
books  read  by  each  child.  The  teacher 
time  involved  in  the  role  of  librarian  was 
mentioned  as  a problem.  Frequent  trips  to 
the  library  and  other  sources  for  books, 
and  maintaining  a librar^r  system  in  the 
classroom  take  teacher  time.  Supervisors 
and  principals  also  wondered  how  many 
of  their  teachers  would  spend  time  during 
the  summer  preparing  and  collecting  ma- 
terials for  the  initiation  of  an  individual- 
ized reading  program. 

Probitnt  2 Instructional  Materials 

Cost  of  f.iaterials  for  an  adequate  in- 
dividualized reading  program  was  consid- 
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ered  to  be  a problem  by  37  per  cent  of 
those  answering  the  questionnaire.  Re- 
spondents stated  that  in  some  instances 
the  funds  from  the  local  school  board 
would  not  be  adequate  to  provide  suffi- 
cient materials  for  such  a program.  Some 
systems  reported  that  a small  amount  of 
funds  mignt  be  available  from  the  PTA, 
but  that  this  source  could  not  begin  to 
provide  the  money  for  the  quantity  of 
materials'  desired. 

Amount  of  materials  needed  for  an 
effective  individualized  reading  program 
presented  wide  differences  of  opinion 
among  principals  and  supervisors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  answers  on  the  questionnaire, 
10  per  cent  indicated  that  the  minimum 
number  of  trade  books  for  each  classroom 
to  carty  out  an  effective  program  in  indi- 
vidualized reading  would  25;  23  per 
cent  indicated  50  books;  19  per  cent  felt 
75  books  to  be  the  minimum;  34  per 
cent  chose  100  books;  and  4 per  cent 
thought  that  more  than  100  bool«  would 
be  needed.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  respond- 
ents did  not  check  any  category.  These 
figures  are  interesting  in  light  of  two 
factors:  first,  the  100  books  felt  to  be  the 
minimum  by  the  majority  (34  per  cent) 
is  below  the  amount  of  booI«  recom- 
mended by  many  authorities  on  individ- 
ualized reading;  and  second,  that  an 
almost  equal  number  of  respondents  (37 
■per  cent)  felt'  that  the  materials  in  an 
individualized  reading  program  would 
cost  more  than  the  funds  available  for 
rc.iding  materials  in  their  system.  Don’t 
rhese  two  factors  raise  a very  practical 
problem  '•! 

Sources  for  materials  for  an  individual- 
ized reading  program  were  listed  as:  the 
classroDm  library;  the  school  library;  the 
publu  library;  the  teachers  personal  li- 
br.ir)-,  and  the  children's  home  libraries. 
This  writer  would  like  to  state  that  if  a 
major  source  of  books  i.«  to  be  the  school 
or  puhi'.r  library,  many  communities  will 
h.ive  difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  ma- 
terials. ^ December  1962  report  by  the 
United  ''ivites  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, md  Welfare  stated,  "about  128 
million  <*f’  our  people  have  inadequate 
library  .scf»iccs  or  none  at  all,  and  ap- 
proximateiv  half  of  these  are  in  urban 
areas.  About  tw'o-thirds  of  all  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  country  are  with- 


out libraries.’’*  For  the  schools  to  place 
additional  demands  on  already  inadequate 
services  of  the  public  libraries  in  order  to 
provide  instructional  materials  for  indi- 
vidualized reading  poses  a genuine 
problem. 

Suitability  of  materials  used  in  teach- 
ing individualized  reading  concerned 
many  of  those  answering  the  question- 
naire. Questions  were  particularly  raised 
about  the  use  of  trade  books  as  materials 
of  instruction.  These  questions  pertained 
to  the  variety  of  type  size,  the  uncon- 
trolled sentence  length,  and  the  lack  of 
vocabulary  control  foimd  in  trade  books. 
People  questioned  the  suitability  of  trade 
books  to  teach  reading  skills.  Respondents 
felt  that  trade  bool«  were  designed  to 
teach  an  appreciation  of  literature,  not 
reading  skills.  'The  question  was  also 
raised  that  if  we  are  to  teach  word  analy- 
sis skills  to  develop  independence  in 
reading  in  a sequential,  developmental 
pattern,  teach  study  skills,  and  teach  com- 
prehension skills,  are  trade  books  the 
proper  material? 

Problem  3.  The  Skills  Progrom 

Placement  of  skill  building  in  individ- 
ualized reading  and  the  method  of  teach- 
ing skills  presented  another  problem  to 
supervisors  and  principals.  A concern 
was  expressed  over  the  lack  of  readiness 
procedures  developed  for  each  book  in 
the  individualized  reading  method.  Ques- 
tions were  raised  such  as  the  follov.'ing: 
Are  skills  taught  at  the  proper  time,  and 
is  the  proper  time  before  a child  reads  a 
book  or  as  he  reads  a book?  How  can  a 
child  read  with  understanding  if  con^ts 
are  not  clarified  before  reading?  Will 
erroneous  concepts  and  methods  of  word 
attack  be  developed  and  practiced?  Can 
the  teacher  develop  the  reading  skills  a 
child  needs  in  a five-  or  ten-minute  con- 
ference once  or  twice  a week  or  in  an 
occasional  group  meeting?  Can  the  child 
discover  the  various  shades  of  meaning 
for  himself?  Wliich  is  better,  to  teach 
meaning  of  words  directly  or  incidentally? 

Some  respondents  were  concerned  that 
in  teaching  reading  by  the  individualized 
method,  the  teacher  might  omit  some 

^Wilber  J.  Cohen  and  John  G.  Lorenz,  “Library 
Services. “ Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Indi^ 
cators  (December,  1962),  jjage  v. 


skills,  or  might  not  be  able  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  skills  that  need  to  be  developed 
in  a particular  grade.  Also,  some  com- 
ments on  the  questionnaire  were  directed 
towards  the  lack  of  opportunity  to  de- 
velop critical  thinking. 

A substantial  number  of  comments 
were  made  about  self-selection  as  a meth- 
od of  teaching.  The  question  was  raised 
whether  the  child  was  being  instructed  on 
his  recreational,  instructional,  or  frustra- 
tion reading  level.  In  trade  books  there  is 
no  vocabulary  control..  How  do  teachers 
determine,  then,  at  which  level  the  child 
is  being  instructed? 

Allotment  of  time  for  teaching  skills 
was  another  concern.  Most  comments 
were  directed  toward  the  ability  of  the 
average  teacher  to  develop  the  following 
in  a conference  lasting  on  the  average  of 
five  to  ten  minutes:  discuss  the  story; 
listen  to  oral  reading  and  diagnose  diffi- 
culties; teach  detailed  word  analysis  skills; 
guide  comprehension;  develop  work-study 
skills;  teach  the  child  to  adapt  his  reading 
rate  to  the  material  at  hand;  teach  appre- 
ciation of  literature;  motivate  the  child  to 
continue  reading;  keep  an  immediate  rec- 
ord 6f  what  was  done  in  the  conference 
and  what  future  needs  will  be;  supervise 
the  activities  for  the  rest  of  the  class;  and 
supply  unknown  words  to  other  children 
needing  help. 

Summary 

These  questions  are  some  of  the  many 
raised  by  educators  about  individualized 
reading.  The  questionnaire  indicated  great 
interest  in  the  method,  but  also  revealed 
an  urgent  need  for  answers  to  problems 
in  initiating  and  carrying  out  this  type  of 
program.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  those 
answering  stated  they  would  be  interested 
in  learning  more  about  individualized 
reading.  The  main  areas  of  concern  were: 
teacher  readiness  and  understanding,  in- 
struction materials,  and  the  skills  programs. 

Before  putting  an  individualized  read- 
into  operation,  teacliers, 
principals,  and  supervisors  should  con- 
sider the  many  problems  involved  and 
how  to  solve  them.  Without  such  thought- 
ful examination,  the  individualized  read- 
ing  method  faces  a future  of  frustration 
and  disappointment  to  all  concerned. 
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SEQUENCE  V 
CRITICAL  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Implementing  a Critical 
Reading  Program  on  the 
Primary  Level 

A.  Sterl  Artley 
University  of  Missouri 

How  DOES  the  primary  teacher  teach 
critical  reading,  or  critical  thinking 
based  on  reading?  There  seems  to  be  no 
royal  road  or  short  cut  answer  to  this 
question.  Regardless  of  grade,  the  essen- 
tial process  is  that  of  raising  questions  or 
setting  up  situations  based  on  the  reading 
that  requires  an  evaluative  response,  and 
then  by  a process  of  guidance  helping  the 
child  think  his  way  through  to  an  answer. 

The  questions  that  call  for  a judgment 
or  evaluation  are  quite  different  from 
those  calling  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
writer’s  ideas.  In  evoking  comprehension 
one  asks  a question  the  answer  to  which  is 
found  in  the  text,  either  stated  or  implied. 
|For  example,  the  answers  to  the  questions, 
"What  did  the  girls  prepare  for  lunch?” 
"How  do  you  know  they  followed  Mrs. 
Stone’s  recipe?”  come  from  the  text  of  a 
second  gracie  story.  In  one  case  the  answer 
is  stated  on  the  second  page;  in  the  other 
it  is  inferred  from  what  is  said.  But  in 
both  instances  the  answers  are  based  only 
upon  a comprehension  of  story  content. 
However,  the  question,  "Could  you  think 
of  another  way  to  solve  Stacy’s  problem? 
Which  do  you  think  would  have  been 
better,  yours  or  his?”,  calls  for  an  analysis 
of  the  problem  situation,  and  alternative 
solutions,  and  an  evaluation  of  each 
against  a criteria  of  "goodness.”  Here  the 
child  goes  beyond  comprehension  to  a 
critical  reaction  to  a particular  situation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  several  situations  on 
various  primary  levels  and  take  note  of  the 
kinds  of  questions  that  might  be  posed  to 
evoke  a critical  response  as  well  as  the 
process  in  which  the  reader  engages.  On 
the  prereading  level  the  first  interpretive 


picture  story  in  one  readiness  book  shows 
three  children  riding  bicycles  and  a toy 
car  on  a collision  course.  'The  teacher  asks, 
"What  will  happen  if  all. three  children 
keep  on  going  fast?”  Based  on  the  criteria 
of  past  experiences  they  pose  an  answer. 
Then  the  teacher  asks,  "What  might  be 
done  to  prevent  a wreck?”  Based  again  on 
a criteria  of  experiences  the  children  come 
up  with  several  possible  solutions,  each 
weighed  by  the  group  as  to  its  effective- 
ness. By  turning  the  page  and  reading  the 
next  picture  they  are  able  to  see  how  the 
author  resolved  the  problem  and  they  pro- 
ceed to  evaluate  their  solution  against  the 
author’s.  The  beginnings  of  the  evaluative 
process  are  much  in  evidence  at  this  early 
stage. 

First  graders  are  building  an  experience 
story  related  to  an  activity  in  which  they 
have  just  engaged.  The  teacher  says, 
"What  would  make  a good  beginning  sen- 
tence for  our  story?”  Several  are  suggested 
and  against  a criterion  of  what  makes 
good  beginning  sentences  for  an  experi- 
ence story,  one  is  selected  by  the  children 
for  the  teacher  to  write.  In  fact,  we  could 
say  that  any  reading  situation,  regardless 
of  level,  that  gives  the  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  face  a situation  having  several 
alternatives,  to  weigh  evidence,  to  face 
beliefs,  to  examine  facts,  "to  examine  with 
a critical  eye,”  and  to  come  up  with  a 
reason,  a judgment,  a conclusion,  or  a 
solution  based  on  defensible  criteria  is  one 
that  provides  an  opportunity  for  critical 
reading.  The  differences  from  grade  to 
grade  are  differences  in  level  of  maturity 
and  quality  of  thought  rather  than  the  type 
of  process  in  which  the  reader  engages. 

Or  again  on  the  second  grade  level  after 
reading  the  fanciful  story  of  '"rhe  Little 
Train  in  a Hurry,”  the  teacher  asks,  "Was 
this  a true  story  or  a make-believe  story?” 
"Why?”  "What  is  the  difference  between 
a true  story  and  a make-believe  one?”  And 
at  this  point,  without  calling  it  such,  the 
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children  begin  to  formulate  their  criteria  ions  that  adults  give  and  the  judgments 

by  which  other  stories  might  be  evaluated.  thev  make  on  the  spongy  ground  of  bias 

I hope  in  directing  the  reading  of  this  and  prejudice. 

story  the  teacher  might  go  the  extra  mile 

and  ask,  ‘'But  why  do  we  like  to  read 

stories  where  engines,  and  pigs,  and  geese 

talk?”  For  this  will  give  some  bright  Betty 

a chance  to  reply,  "Maybe  because  they 

give  us  a chance  to  see  ourselves  and  some 

of  our  own  foolish  ways.”  For  the  little 

train  in  a hurry  finally  had  to  admit: 

I didn’t  go  as  fast  as  the  horse. 

I didn’t  go  as  fast  as  the  bird. 

But  I went  as  fast  as  I could. 

That  is  all  any  train  can  do. 

I The  reading  that  children  do  as  it  re- 
lates to  their  social  studies  units,  their 
I science  projects,  and  their  weekly  news 
magazines — any  kind  of  reading — ogives 
the  teacher  a Aance  to  initiate  questions 
of  the  open-end  type  beginning  with,  "Do 
you  think  . . . ?”  "Why  did  the  author 
. . . ?”  "If  you  had  been  . . . ?”  "What 
made  you  say  that  . . . ?”  "Do  you  sup- 
pose ...  ?”  "What  is  the  evidence  for 
...  ?”  Following  his  initial  response  to 
\ questions  such  as  these  the  teacher’s  next 

\ question  is,  "Why?”  The  common  ele- 

ment in  all  these  situations  or  questions  is 
that  they  ask  the  child  to  look  at  the  facts 
' or  ideas  in  the  story  or  article,  and  make 
some  kind  of  evaluation  and  express  an 
opinion  or  make  a judgment.  Not  only  is 
the  reader  asked  to  make  an  appraisal,  but 
with  the  question,  "Why,”  he  is  asked  to 
examine  and  come  forth  with  his  criteria 
for  making  it. 

j It  appears  to  me  that  in  the  teaching  of  | 

’critical  reading  one  of  the  most  important  * 

1 .Understandings  to  be  developed  early  in  j 
^ jChildren  is  that  for  a judgment  to  be 
i valid  it  must  be  based  upon  defensible 
i criteria.  The  teacher’s  questions,  "Why  do 
you  think  the  way  you  do?”  or  "What  arV* 
your  reasons  for  . . . ?”  may  point  up  t!ie 
fact  that  the  reader  either  has  no  basis 
for  his  evaluation,  or  that  the  basis  is  very 
f tenuous.  The  primary  grades  are  not  too 
I early  to  begin  the  development  of  these 
kinds  of  understandings.  Further  exten-| 
sion  of  this  basic  understanding  will  lead; 
the  reader  on  more  advanced  levels  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  at  times  his  judgment 
i must  be  withheld  until  he  has  evidence  tol 
] substantiate  it.  Growth  in  this  direction 
; will  prevent  the  many  quick  trigger  opin- 
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33(,  OUTSTANDING  DISSERTATIONS 

1.  The  Visual  Perception  of 
Children  in  the  Primary 
Grades  and  Its  Relation  to 
Reading  Performance 


Patrick  Ashlock 
Elmwood  Park  Public  Schools 
^ Elmwood  Park,  Illinois 

*WisuAL  perceptual  factors  are  of  central 
▼ importance  in  the  psychology  of  read- 
ing. If  the  young  child  encounters  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  visual  symbols,  he  usu- 
ally develops  reading  problems.  In  order 
to  help  children  with  this  type  of  reading  | 
problem,  the  educator  must  often  attack 
the  more  basic  problem  of  inferior  visual  | 
perceptual  performance.  To  better  educate 
in  this  area,  it  is  important  to  know  more 
about  unimpaired  visual  perceptual  devel- 
opment. For  this  reason,  the  present  study 
was  undertaken  at  the  primary  grade  level 
using  subjects  who  had  no  known  learn-  ^ ' 
ing  handicaps. 

The  Research  Problem 

This  investigation  was  concerned  with 
accumulating  data  which  might  help  in 
a*  wering  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  some  types  of  visual  perceptual 
tests  more  highly  related  to  reading  per- 
formance than  others? 

\ 2.  Is  visual  perceptual  performance,  to 
some  extent,  a function  of  the  nature  of 
the  stimulus?  For  instance,  is  alphabetic 
material  most  difficult,  digital  and  geo- 
metric material  moderately  difficult,  and 
pictorial  material  least  difficult? 

3.  Does  the  importance  of  visual  per- 
ception, as  a predictor  of  reading  perform- 
ance, decrease  as  the  grade  level  increases? 

In  order  to  hold  verbal  intelligence 
constant,  the  Vocabulary  subtest  from  the 
Wise  was  administered. 

Subjects:  Children  in  the  second  semes- 
ter of  first,  second,  and  third  grades  were 
used  as  subjects.  Fifteen  boys  and  15  girls 
in  each  grade  constituted  the  sample. 

The  children  did  not  have  any  serious 
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Study  Procedure 

FIGURE  1 

Tests  Used  to  Measure  Types  of 
Visual  Perception 


To  test 
perception  of 
alphabetic 
symbols. 

1.  Visual  Attention  Span  for 
Letters  from  the  DTLA* 

2.  Ashlock  Tests  of  Visual 
Perception — 

Test  1:  Word  Forms** 

3-  Ashlock  Tests  of  Visual 
Perception — 

Test  2 : Phrase  Forms 

To  test 
perception  of 
geometrical 
and  digital 
symbols. 

1.  Coding  from  the  WISC*** 

2.  Block  Design  from  the 
WISC 

3-  Memory  for  Designs  from 
the  WISC 

To  test 
perception  of 
pictorial 
symbols. 

1.  Visual  Attention  Span  for 
Objects  from  the  DTLA 

2.  Object  Assembly  from  the 
WISC 

3.  Picture  Completion  from 
the  WISC 

*Detroit  Tests  of  Learning  Aptitude 
**Developed  by  the  investigator  for  this 
study 

***Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children 

FIGURE  2 

Tests  Used  to  Measure  Reading 
Performance 


To  test 
reading 
performance 


Primary  Word  Recognition* 
Primary  Sentence  Reading* 
Primary  Paragraph  Reading* 
Advanced  Word  Recognition*  * 
Advanced  Paragraph 
Reading*  * 


*Gates  Primary  Reading  Tests:  Form  1 
**Gates  Advanced  Primary  Reading  Tests: 
Form  1 


language  or  bilingual  problems.  As  meas- 
ured by  an  administration  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Vision  Test,  the  children  did  not 
have  any  serious  uncorrected  visual  acuity 
defects.  As  measured  by  the  Sweep  Check 
Test,  the  subjects  did  not  have  any  serious 
uncorrected  auditory  acuity  defects. 

Procedure:  The  reading  tests  and  the 
Ashlock  Tests  of  Visual  Perception,  being 
group  tests,  were  administered  in  the 
classroom  setting.  All  the  other  tests  were 
administered  individually.  The  total  test- 
ing was  completed  in  one  month’s  time. 

The  first  question  was  tested  by  corre- 
lating ~ach  visual  perception  test  with 
reading  performance.  Each  correlation  was 
then  converted  to  a Fisher  z score.  The 
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three  Fisher  z’s  for  each  category  of  visual  ' 
perception  tests  v/ere  averaged.  An  analy-  I; 
sis  of  variance  was  carried  out  to  test  the  ; 
significance  of  the  difference  between  | 
these  means. 

The  second  question  was  tested  through 
the  use  of  two  analyses  of  variance  for 
repeated  measurements.  Sex  and  visual 
perception  tests  representative  of  their 
types  were  the  variables  in  the  first  analy- 
sis, and  grade  level  and  representative 
visual  perception  tests  were  variables  in 
the  second. 

The  third  question  was  tested  through 
the  use  of  multiple  correlation.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  for  first  grade  children, 
there  would  be  a significant  difference 
between  the  multiple  R with  visual  per- 
ception variables  included  and  the  multi- 
ple R with  visual  perception  variables 
excluded.  It  was  postulated  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  difference  between  the 
multiple  R’s  as  stated  above  would  be  less 
for  the  subsample  of  third  grade  children. 

Results 

Question  1:  It  was  found  that  there 
was  not  a statistically  significant  difference 
in  types  of  visual  perceptual  tests  as  to 
how  highly  they  were  related  to  reading  ! 
performance.  However,  the  highest  pre-  j 
dictors  of  reading  performance  were  the  ! 
three  alphabetical  tests  of  visual  percep- 
tion. The  correlation  of  each  of  these  ; 
tests  with  reading  performance  was: 
Visual  Attention  Span  for  Letters,  + .65; 
Ashlock  Tests  of  Visual  Perception — , 
Phrase  Forms,  -f-.58;  Ashlock  Tests  of  ! 
Visual  Perception — ^Word  Forms,  +.49.  i 

Question  2:  The  proposed  hierarchy  of  • 
difficulty  of  perceptual  tasks  was  not  ; 
found  to  be  present  at  any  grade  level. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  indicate 
that  the  hierarchy  of  difficulty  in  visual 
perceptual  tasks  may  differ’  depending 
upon  whether  the  subjects  are  boys  or 
girls.  Also,  the  structure  of  the  hierarchy 
may  differ  depending  upon  what  grade 
level  is  being  studied. 

Question  3:  It  was  found  that  the  im- 
portance of  visual  perception  as  a pre- 
dictor of  reading  performance  was  less  as 
the  grade  level  increased. 

Discussion  and  Conclusions 

In  considering  the  results  of  the  testing 
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of  the  first  and  second  questions,  we  must 
I face  the  problem  of  not  being  able  to 
; measure  visual  perception  in  its  pure 
! form.  It  may  not  have  been  possible  to 
' measure  types  of  perceptual  tests  because 
of  all  of  the  other  factors  such  as  time 
limits,  memory  factors,  knowledge  of  en- 
vironment, manual  motor  response,  and 
ability  to  follow  directions  of  varying 
complexity  which  are  involved  in  differ- 
ent tests  of  visual  perception. 

In  interpreting  the  results  of  the  testing 
of  question  three,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  a drop  in  the  significance  of 
the  F-ratio  for  the  difference  between  the 
multiple  R with  visual  perceptual  varia- 
bles included  and  the  multiple  R with 
visual  perceptual  variables  excluded  at  the 
second  grade  level.  The  F-ratio  at  this 
level  is  1.97,  and  not  statistically  signifi- 
cant. This  might  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  second  grade  reading  material  pre- 
sents few  visual  perceplJial  demands  not 
found  in  books  designed  for  grade  one. 
Therefore,  if  visual  perceptual  tasks  are 
mastered  at  grade  one,  this  type  of  skill 
may  not  be  of  so  much  importance  at 
grade  two.  But  at  grade  three,  the  print 
becomes  smaller,  the  pictures  fewer,  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
words  per  line;  this  may  explain  why 
visual  perceptual  skills  again  become  im- 
portant at  grade  three. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  Memory  for  Designs  test 
should  be  further  analyzed.  TTiere  are 
three  parts  to  this  test:  Part  A,  which  calls  . 
for  a manual  reproduction  of  an  avail- 
able visual  stimulus;  Part  B,  which  calls 
for  a memory  completion  response;  Part 
C,  which  calls  for  a memory  reproduction 
response.  Although  there  are  no  norms 
for  these  separate  parts,  the  per  cent  of 
items  passed  for  each  test  might  be  cor- 
related with  reading  performance  to  help 
determine  which  associated  non-perceptual 
skills  may  be  involved  in  the  unexpected 
high  order  positive  correlation  between 
this  test  and  performance  on  the  Gates 
Primary  Reading  Tests  and  the  Gates  Ad- 
vanced Primary  Reading  Tests. 

2.  The  third  question  should  be  tested 
again  as  it  was  in  this  study,  but  using  a 
new  sample.  The  value  of  this  approach 
would  be  to  determine  whether  the  drop 


at  grade  two  in  the  difference  between  the 
multiple  R with  visual  perception  varia- 
bles included  and  the  multiple  R with 
visual  perception  variables  excluded  holds 
up  during  a repeated  study  using  new 
subjects. 

3.  The  same  question  might  be  tested 
using  a longitudinal  approach  in  which 
the  same  30  children  might  be  tested  at 
the  end  of  grades  one,  two,  and  three. 
This  would  give  the  investigator  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  the  visual  percep- 
tual and  reading  performance  of  the  chil- 
dren as  they  matured,  thus  giving  added 
significance  to  the  results  that  might  be 
obtained. 

4.  We  should  have  more  investigations 
of  the  visual  perceptual  behavior  of  "nor- 
mal” children. 

5.  We  need  to  develop  more  "test  and 
teach”  materials  for  use  in  helping  chil- 
dren develop  their  visual  perceptual  per- 
formance to  the  highest  levels  possible. 


B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Improvement  of  Reading 
through  Instruction  in 
Listening 

Martha  Lou  Austin 
University  of  South  Florida 

IN  THE  LITERATURE  on  listening  and 
reading  one  can  find  results  which 
indicate  that  pupils  learn  and  remember 
more  through  listening  than  they  do 
through  reading  during  the  elementary 
grade  years.  In  addition,  it  has  been 
found  that  listening  ability  can  be  im- 
proved through  practice.  Studies  have 
also  shown  that  when  direct  attention 
and  practice  is  given  in  listening  for 
certain  purposes  improved  reading  for 
those  purposes  also  results. 

Comparison  of  Listening  and  Reading 

There  are  similarities  and  differences 
in  both  modes  of  communication.  The 
major  difference  is  the  sensory  modality 
through  which  comprehension  occurs. 
The  ear  is  the  sensory  channel  through 


which  interpretation  of  the  spoken  word 
or  words  is  possible;  the  eye  the  channel 
through  which  written  material  is  in- 
terpreted. Another  difference  is  in  the 
situation:  in  listening  there  is  a social, 
or  audi'"  .ce,  aspect  in  which  more  than 
one  person  is  involved;  reading  is  a soli- 
dary occupation. 

Common  elements  are  involved  in  both 
listening  and  reading.  Both  are  aspects 
of  communication.  Both  involve  meaning- 
ful associations  with  oral  or  graphic  sym- 
bols and  interpretation  of  word  units 
in  context  of  larger  units.  Discriminating 
of  words;  vocabulary  and  concepts;  abili- 
ty to  concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand;  ex- 
perience with  language;  purposes,  either 
for  information  or  enjoyment;  anticipa- 
tion of  meaning;  imagery;  mental  reor- 
gani2ation  of  ideas  gained;  thinking  with 
words  — these  are  similar  behaviors 
whether  one  reads  or  one  listens. 

Listening,  like  reading,  has  many  levels 
ranging  from  the  perception  of  the  word 
heard  or  seen,  to  literal  comprehension, 
fusion  of  ideas  and,  thence,  to  critical 
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reaction  or  creative  endeavors.  One  can- 
not always  be  certain  to  which  level 
others  are  referring  when  they  say  "lis- 
tening” or  "reading”  since  both  involve 
skills  all  the  v/ay  from  the  mechanical 
aspects  of  word  recognition  (process)  to 
information  or  enjoyment  (products). 

Many  textbooks  and  curriculum  guides 
list  separately  the  reading  and  listening 
skills  to  be  developed,  but  few  interrelate 
them  in  such  a way  that  the  teacfiing  of 
one  may  enhance  the  other.  It  would 
seem  much  more  profitable  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  skills  that  are  common  to 
both,  and  to  provide  practice  in  teaching 
the  two  concurrently.  If  direct  practice 
in  listening  can  improve  reading  in  the 
intermediate  grades,  certainly  a planned 
jprogram  in  teaching  skills  common  to 
both,  beginning  with  listening  and  fol- 
lowed by  practice  in  the  same  skill  in 
reading,  would  have  merit. 

Pratt  and  Green  have  listed  the  follow- 
ing listening  skills: 

I.  WORD  PERCEPTION 

A.  Recall  of  word  meanings 

B.  Deduction  of  meanings  of  un- 
known words 

II.  COMPREHENSION  OF  IDEAS 

A.  Noting  details 

B.  Following  directions 

C.  Organizing  into  main  and  subor- 
dinate ideas 

D.  Selecting  information  pertinent  to 
a specific  topic 

E.  Detecting  clues  that  show  the 
speaker’s  trend  of  thought 

III.  USING  IDEAS  TO  BUILD  UN- 
DERSTANDINGS 

A.  Evaluating  an  expressed  point  of 
view  or  fact  in  relation  to  previ- 
ous learning 

B.  Making  justifiable  inferences 

I believe  we  would  all  agree  that  these 
skills  are  also  the  skills  with  which  we 
are  concerned  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
I would,  however,  add  another  to  their 
list  under  "word  perception”  and  that  is 
discrimination — or  the  ability  to  differen- 
tiate likenesses  and  differences  in  words. 
I would  further  add  another  category 
having  to  do  with  listening  for  enjoyment 
to  a story  or  poem  well  told  or  read,  be- 
cause interest  in  reading  for  oneself  can 
be  developed  through  listening  to  con- 
tent that  gives  personal  satisfaction. 

Preparation  for  Listening 

We  are  all  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 


some  pupils  are  poor  listeners.  This  may 
be  due  to  several  reasons.  Among  them 
are:  the  teacher  himself;  the  purposes 
for  listening  are  not  made  dear;  physical 
factors  which  distract;  and  health  factors 
which  prevent  the  pupil  from  giving  at- 
tention. One  important  task  of  the  teach- 
er is  to  create  and  maintain  a "listening 
climate”  since  concentration  on  the  task 
at  hand  is  an  important  requisite  to  both 
listening  and  reading.  Simple  standards 
developed  with  the  pupils  should  aid  in 
the  improvement  of  concentration  in  both 
communication  aspects. 

Activities  for  Listening  and  Reading 
Improvement 

There  are  several  ways  a teacher  can 
provide  practice  in  sounds  listened  to  and 
sounds  read,  either  to  large  groups,  to 
small  groups  or  to  individuals.  One 
means  is  through  using  the  tape  recorder 
in  programing  a lesson,  and  having  the 
pupils  listen  through  earphones  in  order 
not  to  disturb  those  working  at  other 
tasks.  This  should  insure  active  participa- 
tion of  each  pupil.  Word  perception  ex- 
ercises in  listening  and  reading  might 
involve  listening  first  to  consonant  blends 
or  digraphs  with  which  pupils  have  been 
having  difficulty,  then  practice  in  using 
these  blends  in  analyzing  words  in 
reading. 

The  pupils  might  listen  to  the  begin- 
ning blend  of  scrape,  scratch,  and  scrhnp, 
paying  close  attention  to  the  sound  of  the 
three  letters.  This  would  be  followed  by 
practice  in  pronouncing  words  and  read- 
ing sentences  which  contain  these  ele- 
ments. Then  they  might  listen  for  an- 
other blend,  such  as  words  that  begin  like 
stray,  straight,  stream,  and  follow  the 
same  procedure.  After  these  two  elements 
have  been  listened  to  and  read  both  in 
isolation  and  in  context,  a lesson  might 
follow  on  discriminating  between  the 
two  both  auditorily  and  visually. 

For  example,  a teacher-taped  lesson 
might  proceed  in  this  manner:  "You  have 
a worksheet  with  some  words  and  sen- 
tences. You  are  going  to  listen  for  the 
beginning  sounds  of  the  words.  .Ready? 
Stray,  stream,  stretch,  strength,  straight. 
Did  you  hear  the  beginning  sound  of  the 
words?  What  letter  combination  do  you 
use  for  this  sound?”  Pause  for  response. 
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"If  you  said  ‘str’  you  are  correct  because 
all  of  the  words  began  with  'str.’  Listen 
again,  but  this  time  use  your  word  list. 
After  I pronounce  each  w'ord,  .move  dowm 
to  the  next  word  so  that  you  are  looking 
at  each  w'Ord  as  I say  it.”  After  auditory 
and  visual  presentation  of  the  isolated 
w'Ords,  tlie  pupils  are  asked  to  find  the 
first  sentence,  to  listen  to  the  sentence, 
"The  road  runs  up  and  down  hill,  and 
around  the  mountainside  so  it  is  not 
straight,”  and  be  able  to  underline  the 
correct  form  of  the  word  straight.  The 
pupils  must  choose  between  the  three 
visual  presentations  staight,  straight, 
sraight.  Other  sentences  such  as  this,  or 
short  stories,  could  follow  to  give  the 
pupils  practice  in  visual  scrutiny  of 
words,  and  matching  sight  with  sound. 

Vowel  sounds  are  particularly  trouble- 
some to  some  pupils.  Listening  for  cer- 
tain vowel  sounds,  then  immediately  ap- 
plying the  same  kind  of  practice  to  anal- 
yzing monosyllable  words,  followed  by 
multisyllable  words  both  in  isolation  and 
in  context,  should  be  beneficial.  The 
teacher  might  program  the  teaching  of  a 
vowel  element  as  follows: 

Listening  to  sentences  and  stories  and 
supplying  missing  words  is  a means  of 
using  context  for  clues  to  word  percep- 
tion. Such  an  exercise  might  include  sev- 
eral sentences  read  by  the  teacher,  another 
pupil,  or  on  tape  recorder  with  a word 
omitted  as  pupils  listen  and  supply  the 
missing  word.  The  teacher  or  a pupil 
might  list  the  words  supplied  on  the 
board  and  the  pupils  then  have  a work- 
sheet of  the  same  sentences  to  read  and 
fill  in  the  correct  w'ord.  The  sentences 
could  be  in  the  same  order  or  in  scram- 
bled order,  depending  upon  the  reading 
ability  of  the  pupils.  This  could  be  fol- 
lowed by  new  sentences  or  paragraphs  or 
short  stories  with  words  omitted  and 
pupils  choosing  from  a list  of  words  the 
one  which  fits  best  the  meaning,  first 
through  listening  then  through  reading. 
Variations  of  this  are  the  use  of  synonyms 
or  antonyms  for  certain  designated  words 
in  the  sentence  or  paragraph. 

In  listening  for  information  as  well  as 
reading  for  information,  pupils  are  aided 
by  having  clear  purposes  set.  This  also 
aids  concentration  and  retention  of  in- 
formation. They  might  listen  for  the 


sequence  of  a story,  be  asked  to  enumer- 
ate w'hat  happened  first,  second,  third, 
and  so  on,  then  be  presented  with  the 
story  in  scrambled  order  to  read  and  ar- 
range the  way  the  story  happened.  An- 
other variation  is  to  listen  to  a paragraph 
and  decide  from  a list  of  titles  which 
best  fits  as  the  main  idea.  Then,  they 
might  read  the  paragraph  to  check  them- 
selves on  whether  they  chose  correctly 
from  listening,  or  were  better  able  to 
choose  after  having  listened  and  then 
read  the  material.  Discussion  could  fol- 
low as  to  whether  a pupil  stayed  with  his 
title — or  main  idea — or  whether  and  why 
he  did  or  didn’t  change. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  not 
all  pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades  are 
able  to  read  the  subject-matter  texts  with 
facility.  Here,  too,  listening  could  better 
prepare  pupils  for  reading — not  by  hav- 
ing the  better  readers  take  turns  in  read- 
ing the  material  aloud  but  by  involving 
each  member  of  the  class  in  listening  for 
a specific  purpose. 

Suppose  that  you  are  preparing  to  teach 
location  on  maps  and  globes  in  social 
studies.  Specific  terms  to  bi:  mastered  are 
latitude  and  longitude.  After  discussion 
of  the  meanings  of  parallel,  meridian, 
latitude,  and  longitude,  the  pupils  might 
be  asked  to  listen  to  a paragraph  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  if  it  adequately  de- 
fined "latitude.”  Or  they  might  be  asked 
to  listen  for  the  specific  term  that  meas- 
ured distance,  or  to  determine  whether 
latitude  was  described  as  north  and  south 
of  the  equator  or  east  and  west  of  the 
prime  meridian. 

The  pupils  could  then  read  a para- 
graph, following  the  same  lines  as  the 
paragraph  used  for  listening  for  informa- 
tion, but  paraphrased,  and  select  sen- 
tences that  explain  or  define  latitude  and 
longitude.  Discussion  might  include  pro- 
nunciation, writing  words  on  the  board, 
syllabicating  the  words,  discussing  rules 
of  syllabication  (whether  the  words  fol- 
low the  rule  or  deviate  from  it;  whether 
open  or  closed  syllables  are  present,  and 
which  vowel  sounds  are  used  in  pronun- 
ciation of  words).  Explanations  and  dis- 
cussion of  meanings  through  use  of 
globes  could  be  followed  by  sentences  or 
paragraphs  that  call  for  social  studies 
meanings  and  dictionary  or  glossary  prac- 
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tice  in  choosing  the  correct  definition  for 
the  way  the  word  is  used. 

Following  vocabulary  study,  pupils 
read  the  text  for  certain  purposes:  either 
to  find  out  what  happened,  where  it  hap- 
pened, how  or  why  or  who  it  happened 
to.  If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  teacher 
to  get  easier  material  on  the  subject  under 
study  for  those  pupils  for  whom  word 
recognition  is  a problem,  he  might  have 
pupil  teams  with  one  reading  and  one 
listening  in  turn,  then  together  writing 
the  information  dealt  within  outline 
form.  The  outlines  could  then  be  used 
as  a guide,  and  the  more  able  student 
could  aid  the  less  able  student  in  writing 
his  own  text  to  read. 

Another  product  of  both  listening  and 
reading  is  enjoyment  or  pleasure  in  a 
story  or  poem.  Interest  in  reading  for 
oneself  can  be  developed  through  listen- 
ing to  entertaining,  humorous,  adventure- 
ous,  or  mysterious  stories.  Tall  tales  are 
especially  liked  by  most  pupils  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  Have  one  book  or 
story  and  let  pupils  take  turns  reading 
aloud  while  the  others  listen,  passing  the 
book  from  pupil  to  pupil.  This  should 
be  a story  either  unfamiliar  to  them  or 
a well  loved  "repeater”  they  like  to  hear 
over  and  over.  Have  the  pupils  listen  for 
exaggerations;  listen  for  pictures  they 
"saw”  to  promote  visual  and  auditory 
imagery;  and  listen  for  colorful  descrip- 
tive terminology.  A variation  of  this  is 
stopping  before  the  climax  of  a story  and 
asking  the  pupils  to  tell  their  own  ver- 
sions of  the  ending,  then  comparing  the 
various  endings  with  the  original  story. 
Some  pupils  might  want  to  write  their 
endings.  These  could  be  put  in  folders, 
illustrated,  and  made  available  so  that 
the  pupils  could  read  each  others’  end- 
ings. Deciding  which  ending  they  liked 
best,  and  why,  might  make  for  some  pro- 
vocative discussions. 

Materials  for  use  in  listening  can  be 
adapted  for  use  in  reading.  The  reverse 
process  can  operate  as  well.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  possibilities  of  the 
tape  recorder  in  teaching  word  percep- 
tion; it  also  has  its  uses  in  listening  te 
stories  for  various  purposes.  The  Lan- 
guage Master  (Bell  and  Howell)  is  also 
a useful  instrument  for  combining  listen- 
ing and  reading  in  word  perception.  The 


SRA  Reading  Laboratories  have  materials 
for  listening  and  reading;  power  builders 
and  rate  builders  can  also  be  adapted  for 
listening.  Textbooks,  w'orkbooks,  and 
library  books  can  also  be  used  in  devising 
listening  activities  prior  to  reading. 
Source  material  for  the  teacher  is  includ- 
ed in  the  bibliography  of  this  article  (2) 
(3)  (4)  (5). 

Obviously,  we  could  not  discuss  all 
the  possibilities  for  relating  the  common 
elements  of  listening  and  reading  in  the 
short  space  of  this  paper.  We  have,  how- 
ever, suggested,  through  examples,  some 
ways  the  teacher  can  interrelate  these  two 
modes  of  communication.  It  seems  more 
profitable  to  teach  the  two  concurrently 
rather  th.in  to  teach  them  separately  and 
depend  upon  the  pupils  to  recognize 
when  and  how  their  listening  skills  can 
be  applied  to  their  reading  skills. 
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3.  Integrated  or 
Interrelated? 

Althea  Beery 

Reading  involves  some  elements  that 
are  common  to  all  the  language  arts. 
An  exploration  of  these  should  help  de- 
termine the  relation  of  reading  to  the 
total  language  program. 

Common  Elements 

1.  Ideas  are  expressed  in  words.  These 
words  are  put  together,  usually  in  sen- 
tences. There  is  a natural  word  order  in 
English  which  young  children  acquire 
unconsciously  as  they  listen  to  speech  and 
learn  to  spe^  themselves. 

2.  Word  meanings  do  not  change  with 
the  mode  of  language  used.  However 
many  meanings  a given  word  may  have, 
each  meaning  is  essentially  the  same 
whether  heard,  spoken,  read,  or  written. 

3.  The  basic  function  of  langu-.ge  is 
communication,  which  requires  organiza- 
tion of  ideas.  Pauses  in  speech  and  mod- 
ulation of  voice  are  indicated  on  the 
printed  page  by  capitalization,  punctua- 
tion, paragraphing,  and  other  devices, 
such  as  topic  headings.  The  oral  reader 
must  convert  these  signals  into  natural 
oral  speech. 

4.  All  phases  of  language  growth  are 
related  to  the  'maturation  of  the  child. 
More  subordination  and  elaboration  of 
ideas  occur  with  the  twelve-year-old  child 
than  with  the  beginner.  Maturity  is  re- 
flected in  the  increasingly  involved  sen- 
tences the  older  child  can  read  and  under- 
stand; similar  differentiation  occurs  in  the 
child’s  speech  and  writing.  Harmonious 
development  is  preferable.  The  under- 
privileged child  who  remarked,  "I  can 
read  better  than  I can  talk,”  was  aware  of 
her  poverty  in  oral  language. 

5.  Language  flourishes  in  a social  set- 
ting. Educators  take  this  for  granted  in 
listening  and  speaking;  it  deserves  con- 
sideration also  in  reading  and  written 
expression. 

6.  For  the  young  child,  language  is 
rooted  in  experience.  Reading  uses  ab- 
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stract  symbols,  but  with  ability  to  r^d 
and  sufiicient  previous  contact  with  reality, 
reading  itself  is  a form  of  experiencing. 

7.  The  natural  order  in  which  lan- 
guage strands  develop  has  usually  been 
given  as  listening,  speaking,  reading,  ^d 
nnally  writing.  Educators  agree^  with  lin- 
guists that  oral  language  is  basic.  In  cer- 
tain quarters  at  present,  the  sequence  of 
reading  before  writing  is  being  chal- 
lenged, some  authorities  believing  that 
both  should  be  taught  simultaneoxuly. 
Whatever  the  order  of  initial  presentation, 
the  close  interrelation  of  the  four  strands 
indicates  that  learning  the  sldlls  of  read- 
ing is  enhanced  when  listening,  discuss- 
ing, and  writing  find  Aeir  appropriate 
place  in  reading  instruction.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  position  does  not  preclude  reg- 
ular periods  for  teaching  reading. 

Questions  to  Ask  Ourselves 

Reading  is  so  fundamental  to  contin- 
uous learning  in  a world  of  exploding 
knowledge,  that  lay  persons,  as  well  as 
professionals  in  other  fields,  are  question- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  present  methods 
and  many  panaceas  are  being  offered.  To 
take  stock  and  improve  results,  persons 
responsible  for  reading  mi^t  give  thought- 
ful answers  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  How  much  oral  language  compe- 
tence is  pre-requisite  to  learning  to 
read?  To  making  normal  progress? 

2.  How  can  c6ncem  for  reading  com- 
petence be  shared  by  all  who  teach 
the  child? 

3.  What  plans  are  being  made  to  ac- 
quaint teachers  with  new  develop- 
ments in  reading — linguistics,  ex- 

eriments  with  young  children,  in- 
ividualized  reading,  programed 


materials,  on  individualized  read- 
ing, or  on  some  combination  of 
these?  How  free  should  the  indi- 
vidual teacher  be  to  choose  his  own 
way  of  developing  reading  power? 

6.  When  and  how  should  children  be 
introduced  to  such  language  con- 
ventions as  usage,  patterns  in  spell- 
ing, capitalization,  and  punctua- 

/^The  comprehensive  question  we  have 
been  dealing  with  is:  To  what  extent  shall 
/reading  be  interrelated  or  integrated  with 
the  other  language  arts?  Doubtless,  the 
Mnswer  will  vary  with  the  size  of  Ae  as- 
tern, the  competence  of  the  leadership 
fpam,  the  knowledgeability  of  the  parente, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  teaching  staff. 
Today,  study  groups  of  teachers  would 
seem  to  be  as  necessary  in  reading  as  in 
the  new  mathematics.  The  best  program 
will  result  when  the  classroom  teacher  is 
\ treated  as  a professional  person  who  has 
1 a frame  of  reference  to  give  direction,  buc 
lis  relatively  free  to  adapt  materials  and 
Iprocedures  in  ways  he  feels  will  best  meet 
ike  needs  of  his  pupils. 


learning? 

4.  What  advantages  and  disadvantages 
has  each  new  approach  or  teaching 
procedure.  If  the  results  of  research 
and  local  study  lead  to  use,  how 
can  teachers  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  and  minimize  the  dis- 
advantages? 

5.  Should  beginning  reading  materials 
be  limited  to  regularly  formed 
words  or  regular  symbols  for 
sounds?  Should  the  main  reliance 
be  placed  on  the  writing  of  per- 
sonal experiences,  on  basal  reading 
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1.  Strategies  for  Teaching 
Sound-Letter 
Relationships 

Morton  Hotel 
Bucks  County  Public  Schools 

Today’s  teacher  has  a real  problem 
in  planning  and  teaching  phonics  or 
word  attack.  He  has  his  choice  of  the  use 
of  simplified  alphabets,  color,  linguistic 
programing,  "programed  learning”  ma- 
terials, new  phonics  programs  in  basal 
readers,  spellers,  language  boolcs,  work- 
books, filmstrip,  tape  and  computer  form. 
.These  alternatives  have  increased  the 
problem  of  making  judgments  about  what 
should  be  taught  and  how  it  is  to  be 
taught. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  matter 
was  more  simple.  Word  attack  was  taught 
as  the  fourth  or  fifth  step  in  a reading 
lesson.  The  content  was  built  into  the 
design  of  the  lesson  by  the  authors  of 
basal  readers.  With  a minimum  of  sup- 
plementation, teachers  felt  that  these 
guidebook  and  workbook  activities,  cor- 
related as  they  were  with  the  story  in  the 
basal  reader,  provided  the  material  needed 
to  do  the  job.  But  in  the  last  decade  or 
two,  methods  and  materials  for  teaching 
pupils  how  sounds  are  represented  by 
letters  have  proliferated,  lliis  has  hap- 
pened partly,  of  course,  because  of  a 
pendulum  swing  back  to  "phonics.” 
Much  vital  and  productive  activity,  how-, 
ever,  has  come  from  new  insights  into 
linguistics,  the  perceptual  process,  induc- 
tive or  discovery  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  overriding  concern  for  intensifying 
instraction  for  every  pupil  at  his  own 
level  and  rate. 

I would  like  to  suggest  five  standards 
my  colleagues  and  I have  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  development  of  a program 
for  teaching  sound-letter  relationships. 
Perhaps  these  standards  might  serve  as 
guidelines  for  teachers  who  are  develop- 
ing or  evaluating  the  validity  of  programs 


in  this  aspect  of  reading  and  spelling. 

Standards  for  Teaching  Sound-LfCtter 
Relationships 

1.  The  progtiim  must  provide  linguis- 
tically sound  content  and  stracture. 

2.  The  program  must  provide  for  self- 
discovery  by  the  pupil. 

3.  The  program  must  provide  multi- 
sensory  experiences  including  touch  and 
movement' 

4.  The  program  must  provide  pupils 
widi  opportunities  for  the  application  of 
skills  in  many  settings. 

5.  The  program  must  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  each  pupil  to  work  at  his 
own  level  and  rate. 

Obviously,  the  "strategies”  referred  to 
in  the  title  of  this  paper  have  to  do  with 
a technology  which  provides  strong  af- 
firmative answers  to  the  questions  sug- 
gested by  the  standards. 

For  each  standard  I will  discuss  ele- 
ments of  a program  that  contribute  to 
better  pupil  understanding  of  sound- 
letter  relationships. 

1.  Is  the  program  linguistically  sound? 
In  the  light  of  present  day  linguistic 
research,  a program  designed  to  teach 
sound-letter  relationships  should,  I be- 
lieve, have  the  following  characteristics: 

a.  It  should  include  strong  emphasis 
from  the  beginning  on  the  idea  that 
vowel  and  consonant  speech  sounds  are 
represented  by  letters. 

b.  It  should  develop  this  understand- 
ing by  programing  its  beginning  vocab- 
ulary in  large  measure  on  words  in  which 
there  is  a one-to-one  correspondence  be- 
tween sounds  and  letters. 

c.  It  should  present  these  words  in 
spelling  patterns  in  which  there  is  a 
minimal  contrast  in  sound  and  letter  rep- 
resentation from  word  to  word  in  the 
pattern. 

d.  It  should  lead  pupils  systematically 
and  logically  from  such  spelling  patterns 
to  those  which  are  less  regularly  repre- 
sented. 
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c.  It  should  include  the  study  of  vowel 
sound-vowel  letter  relationships  practical- 
ly from  the  beginning. 

f.  It  should  immediately  provide  oral 
experience  in  which  the  words  studied 
are  used  in  phrases  and  sentences  so  that 
pupils  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
thinking  of  the  way  the  words  sound  in 
the  larger  intonational  setting. 

g.  It  should  be  flexible  enough  to  in- 
clude words  which  are  less  regular  or 
even  irregular  in  the  early  stages  if  these 
words  are  needed  to  make  language  more 
interesting,  more  meaningful,  or  more 
like  the  sound  of  language. 

In  short,  linguistic  research  supports 
two  major  ideas  which  must  be  wed  in 
progr^ing  sound-letter  relationships: 
(1)  it  must  capitalize  on  the  consistent 
sound-to-spelling  correspondences  and 
patterns  or  rules  in  American -English 
spellings,  and  (2)  it  must  immediately 
provide  contextual  settings  for  words 
studied  that  cause  them  to  be  used  in  a 
mefte  natural  linguistic  environment. 

2.  Is  the  program  structured  to  pro- 
vide for  self-discovery  by  the  pupil?  All 
of  us  as  teachers  respect  the  importance 
of  discovery.  Discovery  is  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  experiences  in  teaching.  It 
might  be  called  the  “Aha!”  experience 
...  a gasp,  the  light  dawns!  ’Tve  got  it!” 
These  are  events  teachers  strive  to  bring 
about.  How  is  this  done  in  teaching 
sound-letter  relationships  7 

As  we  have  noted  already,  pupils  must 
understand  that  spelling  patterns  repre- 
sent sounds.  We  want  this  understanding 
to  grow  by  their  involvement  in  and 
exploration  of  these  patterns.  In  this  way 
pupils  will  be  led  to  discover  significant 
sound-letter  relationships.  I should  like 
to  illustrate  a way  of  programing  for 
discovery  through  pattern  studies.  We 
sometimes  call  such  exploration  the  game 
of  "What’s  My  Rule?”. 

Put  the  following  patterns  on  the 
chalkboard: 

Pattern  1 Pattern  2 Pattern  3 
hat  hat  hat 

mat  hit  had 

We  ask  pupils  (1)  to  read  the  words 

in  the  pattern  aloud,  (2)  to  sort  sudi 

words  as  has,  cat,  hut,  ham  and  hot  into 
the  pattern  sets,  (3)  to  extend  the  pattern 
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sets  with  other  words  that  belong,  and 
(4)  to  formulate  the  rule.  Actually  pu- 
pils who  can  sort  given  words  into  tlie 
right  patterns  and  who  can  find  other 
words  that  belong  to  the  patterns,  have 
"found  the  rule”  in  the  most  essential 
sense.  The  ability  to  verbalize  the  pattern 
or  formulate  the  rule  should  not  be 
hurried.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er it  is  helpful  ,at  all  to  many  young 
pupils  or  to  slow  pimils  to  focus  on  the 
abstract  statement  or  the  rule. 

Here  are  further  pattern  contrasts  pro- 
gramed into  the  Wha(s  My  Rule?  form. 
Notice  that  they  provide  minimal  con- 
trast between  woras  not  only  within  a 
pattern  but  also  from  pattern  to  pattern : 
Pattern  4 Pattern  5 
bat  bet 

mat  met 

sat 

I 

Pattern  6 Pattern  7 Pattern  8 
tan  tin  ten 

pan  -*■  pin  —>■ 
man 

i 

Here  are  further  examples  of  patterns 
designed  for  discovery  activity.  Patterns 
9 to  12  maintain  the  one  letter-one  sound 
change  in  successive  words  and  between 
patterns  as  a way  of  introduciug  the  spell- 
ing patterns  of  long  sounds. 


Pattern  9 

Pattern  10 

pan 

— > 

pane 

man 

— > 

mane 

can 

— > 

i 

Pattern  11 

Pattern  12 

pan 

— > 

pain 

ran 

— > 

rain 

man 

— > 

i 

'The  more  complex  aspects  of  sound- 
letter  relationships  in  English  are  grad- 
ually presented  in  related  patterns  like 
these: 

Pattern  13  Pattern  14  Pattern  13 
hope  snow  boat 

home  low  coat 

mole  yellow  soap 

J.  J-  J- 

in  which  pupils  get  to  know  the  alterna- 
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tive  ways  a consonant  or  vowel  sound 
(long  0 in  above  patterns)  is  represented 
in  English. 

3.  Does  the  program  provide  multi- 
sensory  experiences  including  touch  and 
movement?  Certainly  our  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  perception  should  sug- 
gest a strategy  for  improving  the  quality 
of  perceptual  response  to  words  and  to 
spelling  patterns. 

In  the  earliest  experience  with  words 
and  patterns,  all  pupils  should  have  ex- 
perience in  tracing  and  writing  as  well  as 
seeing  and  saying  these  elements.  Fur- 
ther, for  those  pupils  whose  memory  is 
poor  as  evidenced  by  Lck  of  recall  or 
weak  recall  from  day  to  day,  tracing  and 
writing  should  be  extended. 

At  one  time  it  was  widely  believed 
that  tactile-motor  experiences  in  learning 
words  should  be  restricted  to  the  lan- 
guage disabled  pupil.  Today,  we  are  more 
and  more  coming  to  the  view  that  such 
perceptual  training  should  be  develop- 
mental and  preventive. 

4.  Does  the  program  provide  oppor- 

tunities for  application  of  skills  in  many 
settings?  It  is  quite  common  for  teachers 
to  say,  knows  the  rule  when  we 

work  with  it  on  the  board,  but  he  can't 
apply  it  when  he  meets  a new  word  in 
his  reading  or  spelling." 

The  reason  for  a pupil’s  inability  to 
apply  rules  in  part  resides  in  the  way  in 
which  rules  are  taught.  Frequently,  pupils 
are  too  strongly  directed  toward  the  ver- 
bali2ation  of  the  rule  rather  than  to  the 
pattern  of  words  which  are  the  substance 
of  the  formulation  of  the  rule. 

But  even  when  the  primary  emphasis 
is  on  the  pattern  itself  and  when  a dis- 
covery technique  is  used,  we  still  will  not 
get  transfer  to  reading  and  spelling  unless 
we  program  for  it.  Application  of  what 
the  pupil  learns  about  spelling  patterns 
should  be  provided  for  in  several  differ- 
ent settings — in  context  and  in  lists. 

Let  us  use  the  silent  e spelling  pattern 
as  an  example:  Here  are  some  ways  in 
which  we  can  help  pupils  make  this  pat- 
tern a tool  for  independence  in  word 
attack: 

a.  In  independent  wide  reading.  Have 
pupils  read  in  self-selected  materials.  In 
such  books,  the  transfer  occurs  naturally 
in  a highly  motivated  reading  environ- 


ment. Certainly  many  new  and  unfamiliar 
words  will  belong  to  the  silent  e pattern 
and  with  the  help  of  the  context  and  the 
high  interest,  such  words  will  be  attacked 
in  their  most  natural  setting.  This  medi- 
um for  application  is  like  going  into  the 
water  to  practice  a new  swimming  stroke. 

Is  there  a better  way.^ 

b.  In  contrived  sentences.  Have  pupils 
read  sentences  made  up  to  give  emphasis 
to  the  principle.  In  such  sentences,  all 
words  except  the  new  ones  should  be 
known. 

I hope  to  get  a jump  rope  and  kite 
for  my  birthday. 

Please  write  your  name,  the  date,  and 
place  you  came  from. 

In  the  dim  light,  he  saw  a dime  in 
the  street. 

He  made  us  mad  when  he  spit  in 
spite  of  the  warning. 

c.  By  extending  patterned  lists.  We 
have  already  indicated  under  the  discov- 
ery method  how  pupils  may  extend  any 

atterned  lists  as  far  as  they  can  by 
nding  words  that  fit. 

d.  By  having  pupils  invent  and  read 
aloud  nonsense  words.  Perhaps  pupils  * 
can  give  meaning  to  these  words  by  re- 
lating them  to  naming  some  new  discov- 
ery in  medicine  or  interplanetary  travel. 

spane 

clibe 

■dufe 

e.  By  having  pupils  read  aloud  pat- 
terned lists  of  words  with  clues  built  in. 

cap  cope 

cape  cape 

tape  tape 

tap  take 

tapping  bake 

snapping  brake 

snipping  broke 

snipe  bloke 

sniping 

f.  By  having  pupils  spell  dictated  lists 
and  sentences  which  include  words  that 
fit  the  silent  e pattern. 

g.  By  having  pupils  spell  words  in 
self-dictated  tests.  In  such  phrases  and 
sentences  as  those  below,  pupils  spell  the 
word  called  for.  These  words  are  cued 
by  a sound-spelling  representation  of  the 
word,  by  context,  or  both. 

to  /tayst/  the  food 

a pretty  snow  /seen/ 


i 


to  slip  and  /si j on  the  ice 

The  Navahos  are  an  Indian  /tr J. 

5.  The  program  must  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  each  pupil  to  work  at  his  own 
level  and  rate.  TTie  word  attack  program 
must  be  tailored  to  the  individual  differ- 
ences in  level  and  rate  to  be  found  in 
every  group.  Many  ways  should  be  com- 
piled by  the  teacher  or  by  a staff  for 
accomplishing  this  task  of  intensifying 
the  instructional  process.  Three  very  im- 
portant techniques  in  this  category  in- 

a. Placing  pupils  at  their  instructional 
level  in  basal  readers  and  textbooks;  i.e., 
materials  in  which  pupils  read  with  at 
least  95%  oral  fluency  and  with  at  least 
75%  comprehension. 

b.  Using  discovery  activities  such  as 
those  described  earlier  in  which  open- 
ended  activities  provide  automatically  for 
different  levels  and  rates. 

c.  Testing  to  determine  which  spelling 
patterns  pupils  have  mastered  and  which 
need  to  be  reviewed  or  introduced. 

In  summary,  by  considering  such  mat- 
ters as  linguistic  validity,  self-discovery, 
perception,  transfer  of  learning,  and  in- 
dividuali2ation  of  instruction,  the  cur- 
riculum builder  will  be  able  to  develop 
or  adopt  programs  which  deal  efficiently 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  of 
sound-letter  relationships. 
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4.  wntn  Should  Phonics 
Instruction  Begin? 

Joseph  E.  Brzeinski 

. It  is  said,  that  in  other  times,  a favorite 
fopic  for  discussion  and  debate  was  the 
/dumber  of  angels  who  could  stand  on  the 
head  of  a pin.  Currently,  in  its  ability  to 
engender  discussion,  the  subject  of  rid- 
ing perhaps  occupies  a similar  position. 
VC^enever  topics  such  as  the  teacliing  of 
phonics  or  of  beginning  reading  are  men- 
tioned, quite  strong  views  are  expressed 
by  parents  and  teachers  alike.  Professional 


journals,  books,  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines have  had  numerous  articles  on  these 
subjects.  Many  of  the  stories  contain  con- 
flicting and  quite  contradictory  claims  and 
counterclaims. 

Research  evidence  is  inconclusive.  As 
Russell  recently  wrote  concerning  phonics,! 
“Unfortunately,  no  investigation  in  thiJ 
area  can  be  labeled  definitive.  At  leas/ 
thirty  experimental  or  applied  research^ 
have  been  carefully  done  but  they  all  have 
some  limitations  in  score  or  technique.”^ 
That  no  definitive  answer  has  been  found 
is  also  reflected  by  the  question  under 
discussion,  "When  should  phonics  in- 
struction begin.?” 

To  remove  this  problem  from  the  realm 
of  fruitless  discussion,  the  Dgnver  Public 
Sgho.Qls-decided  to  obtain  objective  data 
concerning  the -subject.  Some  national 
publicity  has  been  given  to  this  effort, 
^e  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide 
information  concerning  this  research 
project  whicli  may  be  of  some  help  in 
answering  the  above  question. 

A great  deal  of  time  during  the  first 
year  was  spent  in  reviewing  pertinent  re- 
search. It  soon  became  apparent  that 
studies  concerning  beginning  reading  and 
phonics  abound.  However,  because  this 
is  such  a complex  subject,  most  studies 
tended  to  investigate  a fragment  of  the 
problem.  This  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
when  these  research  findings  are  cited. 
Then,  too,  the  context  of  each  research 
study  needs  to  be  remembered.  In  decid- 
ing when  beginning  reading  and  phonics 
should  be  taught,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  individual  learner,  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  materials  and  processes  to 
be  taught.  Obviously,  the  time  at  which  a 
highly  complex  system  of  phonics  depend- 
ent upon  memorization  of  rules  and  their 
application  could  be  taught  would  vary 
considerably  from  other  less  rigidly  struc- 
tured methods. 

In  summary,  available  research  evidence 
appeared  to  establish  that: 

1.  The  mental  age  at  which  beginning 
reading  and  phonics  could  be 
taught  is  quite  dependent  upon  the 
methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion. 


iDavid  H.  Russell,  ‘‘Reading  Research  That  Makes 
Difference,”  XXXVIII,  No. 

(February,  1961),  pp.  74-78. 
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2.  Auditoty  perception  and  visual 
discrimination  are  essential  for  suc- 
cessful teaching  of  beginning  read- 
ing and  phonics.  Some  evidence  also 
indicates  skill  in  these  areas  can  be 
developed  by  specific  training. 

3.  Success  in  beginning  phonics  and 
reading  achievement  is  highly  cor- 
related to  the  child’s  opportunities 
for  reading  prior  to  entry  into  first 
grade.  Recent  evidence  supports 
the  position  that  early  knowledge 
of  letter  names  and  sounds  corre- 
lates substantially  with  reading 
success  in  first  grade. 

4.  Children  have  been  taught  begin- 
ning reading  and  phonics  at  ages 
earlier  than  at  which  they  presently 
are  being  taught  in  most  public 
school  systems.  More  detailed  and 
comprehensive  investigations  con- 
cerning introductory  reading  and 
phonics  techniques  in  relation  to 
individual  differences  remain  to  be 
carried  out;  for,  in  most  kinder- 
gartens, quite  a wide  range  of 
ability  exists.  Some  kindergarten 
children  may  be  capable  of  learning 
beginning  phonic  and  reading 
skills. 


Parenthetically,  since  the  study  began, 
there  is  a growing  body  of  evidence  to 
support  the  hypothesis  that  "The  founda- 
tions of  any  subject  may  be  taught  to 
anybody  at  any  age  in  some  form.’’^ 

Reports  emanating  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School 
of  Education,  and  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  suggest  that  many 
three-  and  four-year-olds,  if  intellectually 
^allenged  and  stimulated,  can  begin  the 
intellectual  learning  process. 

Perhaps,  as  was  stated  at  the  1959 
Woods  Hole  Conference,  "Readiness, 
that  is,  is  a function  not  so  much  of 
maturation  as  it  is  of  our  intentions  and 
our  skill  at  translating  ideas  into  the 
language  and  concepts  of  the  age  level  we 
are  teaching.’’® 

With  guidelines  similar  to  these  in 
mind,  a research  design  was  carefully 


sjerome  S.  Bruner,  The  Process  of  Education. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1960,  p 12 
r Knowing— Essays  for  the 

io<o  Harvard  University  Press, 

I762,  p.  108. 


framed.  Its  main  focus  was  an  experi- 
mental comparison  of  beginning  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  through  the  use  of  phonics 
and  meaning  clues  in  kindergarten  with 
beginning  such  teaching  in  the  first  grade. 
Six  hypotheses  were  formulated  dealing 
with  the  comparisons  to  be  made  among 
four  treatnient  groups.  'The  main  variable 
distinguishing  the  groups  was  the  time  of 
beginning  the  teaching  of  reading — kin- 
dergarten versus  first  grade.  Numerous 
other  variables  of  importance  were  in- 
cluded. These  were  concerned  with  read- 
ing VO  ibulary,  reading  achievement, 
reading  habits,  the  quantity  of  reading, 
the  incidence  of  reading  disability,  and 
the  like. 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  re- 
search design  and  the  need  for  carefully 
planned  instructional  materials,  it  seemed 
desirable  to  approach  the  project  in  a 
cooperative  manner.  Such  an  approach 
secured  the  competencies  of  each  of  the 
participants  needed  in  a project  of  this 
scope.  Serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  initial  formulation  of  the  research 
design  were  Dr.  Wilbur  Schramm,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Stanford  Institute  for  Commu- 
nication Research,  Dr.  Howard  E.  Gruber 
of  the  Behavioral  Research  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Colorado,  and  Mr. 
Theodore  E.  Albers,  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics  of  the  Colorado  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Dr.  John  L.  Hay- 
man  of  the  Stanford  Institute  for 
Communication  Research  is  statistical 
consultant  and  analyst  for  the  project. 
Working  with  the  Denver  Public  Schools 
as  reading  consultants  are  Professors  Paul 
McKee  and  M.  Lucile  Harrison  of  the 
Colorado  State  College.  Reading  materials 
produced  by  them  comprised  the  trial 
reading  program. 

Reading  Method 

Seven  groups  of  beginning  reading  - 
activities  were  developed.  Primarily,  these 
activities  provided  practice  in  using  be- 
ginning consonant  sounds  with  contextual 
or  meaning  clues  to  identify  a printed 
word.  In  the  pilot  method,  phonics,  i.e., 
the  teaching  of  letter  names  and  sounds, 
played  an  important  role  along  with  the 
use  of  context  or  meaning  clues. 

'The  rationale  for  the  system  used  is 
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based  on  the  fact  that  kindergarten  chil- 
dren can  recognize  many  thousands  of 
words  when  they  hear  them  spoken.  They 
know  both  the  sounds  and  the  meanings 
of  these  words.  They  do  need  to  be  taught 
that  the  sounds  they  know  are  represented 
by  the  particular  letters  and  letter  com- 
binations in  the  printed  words.  This  skill, 
united  with  contextual  or  meaning  clues, 
provides  early  steps  toward  independent 
reading. 

No  workbooks  were  used  in  the  kinder- 
garten. The  reading  activities  combined 
an  auditory-visual  approach  suitable  to 
group  instruction.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  activities  used  are  a kind  of  pre- 
reading  or  reading  readiness  program. 
Since  readiness  is  a complex  term  subject 
to  many  understandings  and  misunder- 
standings, the  teaching  procedure  was 
designated  either  beginning  reading  ac- 
tivities or  simply  reading.  The  method 
was  designed  to  capitalize  upon  individual 
differences  innate  in  chilclren.  Teachers 
were  encouraged  to  advance  at  a rate 
consonant  with  the  interest  and  ability  of 
the  children. 

Research  Procedure 

’Preliminary  Study  . 

In  the  Spring  of  1959  the  reading 
method  developed  was  tried  in  fifteen 
kindergartens.  Suggestions  for  improve- 
ments and  modifications  based  upon  this 
experience  were  received.  While  the  ma-. 
terials  were  being  revised,  planning  con- 
tinued and  a preliminary  study  was 
inaugurated  in  approximately  30  kinder- 
gartens during  the  second  semester  of  the 
1959*1960  school  year.  Purpose  of  the 
preliminary  study  was  to  test  the  research 
design  which  had  been  developed  and  to 
discover  what  problems  might  arise. 

Main  Study 

In  the  Fall  of  I960  the  Denver  PuBlie* 
Schools,  with  the  aid  of  a grant  from  the 
Cooperative  Research  Branch  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  began  a 
longitudinal  research  study  to  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  beginning  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  in  kindergarten.  Progress 
of  pupils  in  the  project  is  to  be  studied 
through  the  fifth  grade. 

When  the  main  study  began,  the  Den- 


ver Public  Schools  had  about  9,000  kin- 
dergarten children  divided  into  about  300 
classes.  This  study  involved  122  classes 
randomly  assigned  by  school  to  control 
and  research  groups.  This  resulted  in  6l 
classes  in  the  control  group  and  6l  classes 
in  the  research  group.  Thus,  approxi- 
mately 4,000  pupils  were  divided  equally 
into  control  and  research  groups. 

The  children  in  the  control  classes  fol- 
lowed the  regular  kindergarten  program. 
Children  in  the  kindergarten  research 
classes  received  instruction  in  the  begin- 
ning reading  activities  every  day.  The  re- 
maining two  hours  and  ten  minutes  of 
the  kindergarten  session  was  devoted  to 
established  kindergarten  procedures. 
When  the  children  in  the  study  entered 
first  grade,  the  research  and  control 
groups  were  in  turn  divided  into  two 
groups.  This  division  provided  four  first 
grade  groups. 

Group  I which  had  the  regular  pro- 
gram in  kindergarten  and  the  regular 
program  in  the  first  and  later  grades; 
Group  II  which  had  a regular  program 
in  kindergarten  and  the  research  program 
in  the  first  grade;  Group  III  which  had 
the  research  program  in  kindergarten  and 
the  regular  jprogram  in  the  first  and  later 
grades;  and  Group  IV  which  had  the 
research  program  in  kindergarten  and  the 
adjusted  program  in  the  first  and  later 
grades. 

Group  I provided  a necessary  basis  for 
comparison  with  the  research  groups. 
Group  II  permitted  a comparison  between 
groups  who  had  received  the  same  in- 
struction introduced  at  different  times. 
Group  III  made  possible  the  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  early  reading  not  followed 
up — a danger  often  encountered  in  a 
short-term  study.  Group  IV  was  estab- 
lished to  test  the  full  effect  of  beginning 
reading  in  the  kindergarten  followed  by 
a program  accelerated  to  take  advantage 
of  any  gains  made. 

The  study  is  longitudinal  and  the  pu- 
pils are  to  be  tested  periodically  using 
standardized  reading  tests  and  other 
appropriate  measures  including  specially 
devised  tests  and  evaluative  techniques. 
The  primary  variable  considered  was  time 
of  beginning  reading.  Other  variables  in- 
cluded mental  age,  chronological  age,  I.Q., 
and  family  characteristics.  The  principal 
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statistical  technique  used  has  been  analysis 
of  covariance.  This  method  of  analysis, 
in  effect,  equates  or  matches  the  groups 
being  analyzed.  Because  the  design  has 
large  numbers  of  experimental  subjects, 
the  statistical  work  has  been  programmed 
for  computers. 

Results 

Since  the  present  study  is  of  a longi- 
tudinal nature,  any  conclusions  based 
upon  the  findings  reported  at  this  time 
must  be  considered  tentative  and  applica- 
ble only  to  the  trial  procedures.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  well  to  view  these  conclusions 
as  hypotheses  subject  to  further  testing, 
modification,  or  verification. 

Kindergarten  Findings 

Analysis  of  data  gathered  in  the  kin- 
dergarten was  made  to  determine  the 
suitability  of  the  trial  method  and  ma- 
terials for  that  age  level.  This  analysis 
involved  a pretest  administered  in  Octo- 
ber i960  and  a post-test  in  May  1961.  A 
teacher  questionnaire  provided  additional 
information.  The  results  indicated  that: 

1.  Kindergarten  children  could  and  did 
learn  certain  beginning  reading  phonic 
skills. 

• Kindergarten-age  children  were 
able  to  learn  letter  forms,  letter 
names,  and  letter  sounds. 

2.  A planned  program  of  systematic  in- 
struction in  beginning  reading  skills 
appeared  to  be  more  effective  than  a 
program  which  incidentally  provided 
opportunity  for  the  development  of 
reading  growth.  Both  groups  made 
gains.  The  classes  with  the  planned 
program  gained  an  average  of  21.8 
points  while  the  classes  with  an  inci- 
dental program  gained  12.9  points.  This 
difference  was  statistically  significant  at 
the  .001  level  of  confidence. 

3.  Children  taught  the  beginning  reading 
skills  in  kindergarten  did  not  forget 
them  during  the  summer  intermission. 
The  possibility  existed  that  since  the 
pilot  classes  seemed  to  learn  more  than 
did  the  control  classes,  they  would  also 
forget  more  during  the  summer  months. 
To  test  this  hypothesis  49  children  in 
the  pilot  group  and  49  children  in  the 
control  group  were  tested  in  September 
1961  when  these  children,  had  just 
entered  first  grade.  The  children  in  the 
pilot  group  had  an  average  loss  of  1.45 
points  while  the  children  in  the  control 
group  had  an  average  loss  of  3.47 
points.  The  difference  in  these  means 
is  not  statistically  significant,  seeming 


to  indicate  that  the  children  in  the  pilot 
^oup  maintained  their  advantage  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

That  noLalLcbUdren  progressed  at  the 
same-rate-is  among  other  findings  shown 
by  an  analysis  of  kindergarten  data.  Some 
children  made  little  progress  in  learning 
the  seven  steps  of  the  trial  program.  Some 
children  were  able  to  read  preprimers  and 
primers  during  the  latter  part  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. Most  children  were  able  to 
recognize  letters,  to  learn  letter  names 
and  sounds,  and  with  the  help  of  context, 
to  read  words.  Analysis  of  teacher  ques- 
tionnaires and  interview  data  showed  that 
growth  in  reading  in  the  kindergarten 
could  be  achieved  without  greatly  modify- 
ing existing  kindergarten  programs 
through  better  utilization  of  the  time 
presently  available. 

First-Grade  Findings 

Tests  used  to  gather  data  in  the  first 
grade  were  the  Gates  Primary  Reading 
Test  and  the  Gates  Advanced  Primary 
Reading  Test.  Analysis  of  adjusted  test 
scores  suggests  that 

1.  The  children  who  had  the  beginning 
reading  activities  in  kindergarten  scored 
significantly  better  at  the  end  of  first 
grade  than  did  the  children  who  had 
the  regular  kindergarten  program. 

• ^e  pilot  group  which  began  read- 
ing in  the  kindergarten  had  an 
adjusted  mean  score  of  114.35, 
which  was  18.45  higher  than  that 
of  the  control  group  which  started 
reading  in  the  first  grade. 

2.  Optimum  reading  achievement  was  ob- 
tained when  adjustments  were  made  in 
the  first  grade  program  to  take  advan- 
tage of  gains  made  in  the  kindergarten. 

• Pupils  in  this  category  had  an 
adjusted  test  score  mean  of  118.06. 
This  was  10.70  higher  than  the 
group  which  had  the  beginning 
reading  activities  in  kindergarten 
and  the  regular  program  in  the 
first  grade. 

3.  The  time  of  introduction  of  the  begin- 
ning reading  activities  had  a significant 
effect  on  achievement.  Those  children 
who  were  taught  the  pilot  materials  in 
kindergarten  were  significantly  better 
readers  than  those  children  who  began 
the  same  method  in  the  first  grade. 

• The  children  who  had  the  begin- 
ning reading  program  in  kinder- 
garten and  continued  with  an  ad- 
justed program  in  the  first  grade 
scored  13.92  higher  than  those 
who  began  the  pilot  method  in 
the  first  grade. 


These  differences  reported  are  significant 
beyond  the  .001  level  of  confidence. 

Conclusions 

Results  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  study 

^pear  to  establish  an  advantage  for  chil- 
attn  who  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
iclernents  of  beginning  phonics  and  read- 
ing in  the  kindergarten.  Knowledge  of 
letter  names,  sounds,  and  forms,  used  in 
combination  with  context,  seemed  to  help 
children  progress  successfully  when  they 
later  began  to  read  in  books.  A practiedh 
implication  would  be  the  provision  ofj 
appropriate  possibilities  for  growth  in 
reading  in  the  kindergarten.  Growth  in 
reading  is  too  important  to  be  ignored 
or  left  to  chance  incidental  development. 
Results  of  the  present  research  study  sug-| 
gest  planning  must  occur  if  kindergarten-1 
age  diildren  are  to  experience  continuous 
growth  in  reading  concomitant  with  their 
growth  in  other  important  areas.  Experi-» 
ence  has  shown  such  growth  need  not  be 
at  the  expense  of  growth  in  other  areas 
vital  to  a sound,  balanced  program  of 
kindergarten  instruction. 
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1.  Creative  Writing  Is 
Related  to  Reading 

Alvina  Treut  Burrows 

Historically,  writing  had  to  precede 
reading.  There  could  be  nothing  to  read 
unless  writing  had  been  done,  however 
long  or  short  a time  had  elapsed  between 
the  first  crude  recordings  and  the  transla- 
tion back  into  sound  and  sense.  It  is  an 
^ equally  easy  observation  that  one  can  read 
without  being  able  to  write.  Some  of  us 
'liave  experienced  this  in  our  limited  com- 
petence in  another  language.  But,  con- 
trariwise, one  cannot  write  without 
reading  one’s  own  words.  One  can  copy 
writing  without  making  sense  of  it,  but 
forcing  symbols  to  convey  one’s  meaning 
also  forces  one  to  clothe  symbols  with 
meaning  which  is  reading.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  examine  some  of  the  relation- 
ships between  learning  to  write  and  learn- 
ing to  read. 

Dictated  Composition  as  Beginning 
Reading  Material 

Good  teachers  for  50  or  more  years 
have  used  children’s  dictated  composition 
as  sources  of  reading  content.  Not  all  of 
the  so-called  experience  charts  thus  pro- 
duced could  be  called  creative  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination,  but  many  have 
elements  of  originality.  Nearly  all,  even 
the  dull  pedantic  ones,  have  some  mean- 
ing for  the  pupils.  So  well  known  are  the 
usual  procedures  of  recording  and  read- 
ing children’s  dictation  as  to  need  no 
elaboration.  Some  of  these  charts  include 
delightfully  childlike  expression.  From  a 
sequence  of  charts  a reasonable  repetition 
accrues  and  leads  to  a known  sight  vocab- 
ulary. From  these  activities  children  make 
a transition  to  reading  of  books  and  to 
word  study  skills. 

This  functional  pathway  to  reading  has 
been  traveled  by  quite  a few  thousand 
children.  I wish  I could  say  millions.  In 
my  observation,  children  learn  more  pro- 
ductively from  this  natural  blending  of 
their  own  written  expression  with  the 


words  written  by  others  than  by  other 
processes.  'That  this  is  true  is  attested  by 
the  attempts  by  some  commercial  houses 
to  combine  writing  and  reading  more 
directly  in  beginning  reading  systems. 

Story  Writing  in  Middle  and 
Upper  Grades 

Other  facets  of  human  learning  con- 
tribute to  the  mutual  productivity  of  com- 
position and  of  reading,  especially  in 
later  grades.  Though  less  obvious  than  the 
sequences  of  learnings  in  dictating  and 
reading  experience  charts,  they  are  no  less 
vital.  A story  or  two  and  later  a bit  of 
verse  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  phenom- 
ena of  identification  and  projection. 

The  Adventures  of  Professor  Frazzle 

Professor  Frazzle  entered  his  laboratory 
in  the  Jones  Building  and  took  out  a flask 
of  hydrochloric  acid  and  poured  some  in  a 
tube.  Next,  he  poured  in  some  selenium 
oxychloride  acid  and  filled  it  up  with  nitro- 
glycerin. Soon  the  bottom  melted  out  of  the 
tube,  and  the  mixture  fell  to  the  floor.  It 
melted  through  that  and  in  this  way  reached 
the  middle  of  the  earth.  The  professor  took 
out  his  telescope  and  anxiously  'peered 
through  it.  He  thought  he  saw  a faint  glim- 
mer but  he  wasn’t  sure.  He  telephoned  an 
asbestos  company  and  ordered  them  to  make 
an  asbestos  balloon.  Next  he  telephoned 
one  of  his  assistants  and  told  him  to  find 
a company  that  made  liquid  air  because  he 
wanted  to  make  a balloon  to  go  to  the 
middle  of  the  earth. 

Finally  the  day  came  when  the  balloon 
was  completed.  The  Professor  had  received 
a telegram  from  his  assistant  the  day  before 
saying  that  he  had  found  a company  that 
manufactured  liquid  air  and  had  ordered  a 
suppb  of  it.  Soon  a giant  refrigerator  truck 
rolled  up.  The  driver  got  out  and  explained 
that  he  was  from  the  Acme  Liquid  Air 
Company.  He  said  that  Professor  Frazzle’s 
493  million,  673  thousand,  649  cubic  feet 
of  liquid  air  were  here. 

"But,”  exclaimed  Professor  Frazzle,  "it  is 
too  much.  I want  you  to  take  away  all  but 
five  hundred  cubic  feet.” 

."Say,  get  this  straight,”  said  the  truck 
driver.  "I  was  suppos^  to  deliver  this,  and 
I didn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
order.” 

"I  don’t  care,”  said  Professor  Frazzle. 
"Take  the  rest  away  except  the  five  hundred 
cubic  f^t.”  He  went  to  his  laboratory  in 
a stamping  rage,  called  up  his  assistant,  and 
fired  him  on  the  spot.  Next  he  called  up 
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one  of  his  more  reliable  assistants  and  told 
him  to  find  a company  that  manufactured 
chemicals.  He  ordered  one  hundred  gallons 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  one  hundred  gallons 
of  selenium  oxychloride,  and  seven  hundred 
gallons  of  nitroglycerin. 

When  it  was  delivered  the  truckman 
dropped  the  huge  container.  It  exploded 
with  such  enormous  force  that  it  dug  a big 
round  hole  one  thousand  miles  deep  into 
the  earth.  This  was  exaaly  what  Professor 
Frazzle  wanted.  He  took  his  faithful  assist- 
ant exploring  with  him  in  the  balloon  that 
was  waiting.  They  made  the  most  important 
discovery  of  anybody  about  ths  heat  and 
the  rocks  that  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth.  People  are  still  studying  about  what 
they  did.^ 

Jack  read  his  story  to  me  first  and  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  impatient  but 
inventive  professor  was  his  swashbuckling 
protagonist.  He  read  it  later  to  the  assem- 
bled hfth  grade  with  obvious  swagger  and 
relish.  Their  laughter  at  the  antics  of 
both  the  assistant  and  the  delivery  man 
contributed  to  Jack’s  self  esteem,  thus 
lubricating  the  machinery  of  learning. 
Moreover,  Jack,  through  his  own  charac- 
ters and  through  his  own  words  put  down 
on  paper,  was  practicing  the  skills  of 
identification  and  projection  so  necessary 
to  the  intelligent  reading  of  fiction. 

The  arts  of  oral  reading  are  likewise 
used  in  reading  one’s  own  composition  to 
an  appreciative  audience.  Reading  ones 
own  stories  is  direct  face-to-face  commu- 
nication; it  is  not  an  exercise  in  analysis 
or  criticism.  Comments  are  limited  to  not- 
ing enjoyable  detail  or  lifelike  character, 
to  good  ideas  and  inventions,  to  surprise 
turning  of  events,  and  to  vivid  phrasing 
and  suspense.  Reaction  of  the  audience  to 
excitement  or  tension  is  recognized  by  the 
reader.  The  deft  sketching  of  a character 
or  a whole  picture,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
irate  delivery  man,  enables  both  author 
and  audience  to  play  their  mutual  roles. 
One  is  implying  a whole  set  of  circum- 
stances in  a few  words;  the  other  is  in- 
ferring these  facts  and  relationships  from 
the  same  few  words.  These  skills  are 
mutually  supportive. 

Another  valued  oral  reading  skill  works 
in  this  sharing  of  one’s  own  story  with  a 
close-knit  auchence.  Children  almost  auto-* 


matically,  after  gaining  reasonable  skill 
in  reading,  use  appropriate  intonation 
patterns  in  reading  aoud  their  own  ma- 
terial. I have  seen  a child  read  a paper 
innocent  of  punctuation  with  appropriate 
stress  and  terminal  voice  patterns.  He  was 
matching  the  patterns  of  speech  melody, 
automated  by  practice  since  he  first  heard 
speech,  to  the  sense  he  wanted  to  convey 
to  his  hearers.  He  knew,  almost  intui- 
tively, that  every  English  sentence  has  one 
emphasized  or  accentuated  word.  Now 
most  children  put  in  some  punctuation  as 
they  write,  even  in  stories.  They  supply  a 
bit  more  as  they  practice  reading  alone 
before  doing  so  for  the  class,  and  this 
suffices  for  the  important  goal  of  commu- 
nicating the  action  and  pictures  of  a story 
to  the  eager  audience. 

Values  of  Children's  Poetic 
Expression 

'There  is  one  more  aspect  of  composi- 
tion that  cannot  be  ignored  and  that  is 
sensitivity  to  the  beauty  and  power  of 
language.  Children — ^most  children — love 
words.  'They  love  words  for  rhythm  and 
mood  and  sense;  for  their  length  and 
brevity,  for  their  mouth-tickling  feeling. 
Power  to  shape  words  into  pleasing  forms 
so  as  to  encase  and  transmit  some  of  their 
own  feelings  is  an  experience  that  lifts 
children  into  a new  world  of  power. 
Consider: 

Cherry  Tree 

We’ve  got  a Japanese  cherry  tree 
That  grows  in  our  backyard. 

It  ^ows  with  pink 
And  makes  a background 
For  all  the  other  things — 

Like  a candle  in  the  corner.* 

In  quite  anotlier  vein,  but  evoking  a 
busy,  bustling  scene  with  a contrasting 
conclusion: 

When  I’m  in  New  York 
All  I see  is  crowds — 

Some  going  in  theatres 
Some  going  down  the  street 
Some  going  in  offices. 

Ip.  the  night 
I see  elevator  lights: 

The  building  light  up, 

They  look  like  fireflies 
Anchored  in  the  air.* 


^Alvina  Treut  Burrows  and  Russell  G.  Stauffer, 
American  English  Book  6 (Teasers  Edition).  New 
York:  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  1962,  pp. 
243-2^. 


s,  »Alvlna  Treut  Burrows,  June  D.  Ferebce,  Doris 
C.  Jackson,  Dorothy  O.  Saunders,  They  All  Want 
to  IVrite.  New  York:  Prcnticc*Hall|  Inc.,  1952,  pp. 
133,  138. 


And  here  a child  has  made  the  words 
tbem«e!ves  into  a pattern  beyond  but 
framing  his  meaning; 

The  bee  sang  a song 
Buzz-buzz-buzz 
I wonder  if  he's  mad 
Buzz-buzz-buzz 

He  buzzed  around  the  flowers 
Buzz-buzz-buzz 
He  landed  on  my  nose 
Buzz-buzz-buzz 
And  now  I know  he’s  mad 
Buzz-buzz-buzz 
OW!^ 

Even  tiiough  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  will  not  become  serious  poets, 
they  will  almost  inevitably  value  poetry 
if  their  poetic  expression  has  been  valued. 
Further,  the  economy  of  expression  neces- 
sary in  verse,  with  its  deft  selection  of 
sensory  detail,  intensifies  their  awareness 
of  good  waiting.  At  least  a few  students 
of  composition  are  convinced  that  honest 
and  satisfying  attempts  to  write  poetry, 
at  very  least,  sharpen  one’s  writing  of 
j prose.  I think  it  very  likely  too,  though  I 
! cannot  prove  it  here  and  now.  I am  much  ’ 
.more  sure,  however,  that  a child’s  lyrical 
.expression  fortifies  him  in  his  love  of  ' 
word  patterns  and  visual  imagery  just  as  ' 
poetry  fortifies  him  in  his  search  for  order  | 
and  beaut)’,  a search  as  essential  to  his 
own  healthy,  growing  personality  as  it  is 
essential  for  wise  and  creative  reading. 
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5.  Inductive  versus  Deductive 
Methods  in  Teaching 
Word-Attack  Skids 

Jane  Catterson 

No  one  can  become  a rapid  fluent 
I reader  unless  he  has  good  word-attack 
' skills.  That  is,  he  must  have  a grasp  of  the 
phonetic  principles  which  operate  in  the 
English  language  and  the  ability  to  apply 
them  to  words  at  a glance.  How  are  chil- 
dren to  learn  these  principles?  Should 
they  be  presented  as  part  of  a system  of 
“rules”  and  the  children  trained  to  arrive 
at  correct,  pronunciations  deductively 
through  application  of  these  rules?  Or 
may  the  desired  grasp  of  principles  be 
developed  inductively  as  words  are  solved 
in  a meaningful  context,  when  no  attempt 
is  made  actually  to  state  the  rule  formally? 
In  the  deductive  method,  some  value  seems 
to  be  placed  on  the  ability  to  state  the  rule. 
In  the  inductive  method,  no  value  is  placed 


on  the  verbalizing  of  the  rule — only  on 
the  abil.>f  to  make  i operate.  Which 
method  produces  the  best  gains  in  word 
pronunciation,  reading,  and  spelling? 

/ These  questions  were  the  basis  of  a recent 
I study  which  investigated  the  relative  merits 
of  inductive  and  deductive  teaching  of 
word  analysis.  _ | 

V This  study  was  initiated  in  1958  to  in-  i 
vestigate  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  j 
commonly  held  opinion  about  the  teaching  | 
of  word  analysis  and  the  results  of  re-  I 
search  which  had  been  done  at  Boston  | 
University  in  1956  and  1957.  j 

An  investigation  of  the  literature  on  the  j 
teaching  of  word  attack  shows  that  most  I 
writers  suggest  that  children  in  the  inter-  ,/* 
mediate  grades  sliould  approach  word ' 
attack  through  a knowledge  of  the  "rules” 
which  govern  syllabication,  accent,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  vowels,  and  some 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  roots, 
prefixes,  and  suffixes.  This  theory  of  teach- 
ing word  analysis  is  reflected  in  most 
manuals  and  workbooks  of  basal  reader 
series  and  in  independent  “phonics” 
workbooks. 

In  apparent  contradiction  of  the  idea 
that  "rules”  teaching  is  required  in  the- 
^intermediate  grades  were  the  results  of  the 
Speidel  and  Spencer  studies  done  in  1956 
and  1957.  Both  studies  showed  that  experi- 
mental groups  which  were  given  intensive- 
practice  in  solving  words  in  a meaningful 
context  made  greater  gains  in  word  attack 
ability  than  did  control  groups  which  used’ 
only  the  regular  “rules”  lessons  provided' 
in  the  basal  reader  program. 

Both  of  the  "meaningful  practice”' 
studies  used  a kind  of  word  sorting  exer- 
cise as  a means  of  teaching  word  attack. 
Speidel  wrote  words  on  slips  of  paper  and 
asked  the  children,  working  in  pairs,  to 
solve  the  words  for  sorting  into  boxes 
labeled  with  a category  name.  For  ex- 
ample, boxes  labeled  ZOO,  FARM,  and 
SCHOOL  were  provided  when  the  words 
ostrich,  kangaroo,  tractor,  and  sharpener 
were  to  be  solved  for  categorizing.  Each 
of  the  words  was  chosen  with  the  idea 
that  it  should  be  a word  understood  by  the- 
children  (that  is,  in  their  hearing  vocab- 
ulary) but  not  yet  presented  in  a reading 
lesson  (that  is,  not  yet  in  their  reading 
vocabulary).  The  labeled  boxes  were,  in 
effect,  the  context,  and  so  the  children,. 
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while  sounding,  were  sounding  in  a mean- 
ingful context. 

Doris  Spencer  used  the  same  type  of 
exercise  in  a different  format.  In  her 
materials,  the  words  to  be  solved  were 
printed  on  lesson  cards — 25  words  to  a 
card,  30  cards  in  the  set,  all  cards  of  the 
same  level  of  difficulty.  On  each  card  were 
listed  3 categories,  and  the  children,  after 
having  copied  the  category  names  from  a 
card  to  their  own  lined  paper,  woilced  at 
solving  the  listed  words  to  write  them 
under  the  proper  headings.  Since  no  marks 
were  placed  on  the  cards,  one  set  of  30 
cards  could  be  used  to  provide  for  30  pairs 
of  children  at  a time  and  might  be  re- 
usable from  year  to  year. 

In  both  the  Speidel  study  and  the 
Spencer  study,  the  experimental  groups 
made  much  greater  gains  in  word  analysis 
ability,  than  did  the  control  groups  which 
used  only  the  regular  lessons  of  the  basal 
reader.  Obviously,  one  could  conclude 
that  children  would  benefit  from  the  addi- 
tion to  the  basal  reading  program  of  inten- 
sive practice  in  meaningful  word  solving. 
That  seemed  clear. 

What  was  not  clear  was  why  these 
lessons  were  so  successful.  Was  it  because 
the  type  of  exercise  used  was  better  for 
teaching  word  analysis  than  were  the 
lessons  of  the  usual  program,  or  was  the 
quantity  of  practice  responsible  for  the 
gains?  It  was  considered  that  an  answer 
to  this  question  should  be  sought,  and  an 
attempt  made  to  evaluate  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  methods  of  teaching 
word  analysis.  The  plan  was  made  that 
one  experimental  group  should  be  given 
the  Speidel-Spencer  type  of  practice,  which 
seemed  to  teach  word  analy.^'s  inductively; 
that  another  group  should  be  given  equally 
intensive  practice  with  the  "rules”  type 
of  material;  and  that  a control  group 
should  follow  the  regular  program  of 
word  analysis  in  the  basal  readers. 

Two  sets  of  materials  were  constructed. 
The  pattern  for  the  deductive  teaching 
was  taken  from  commonly  used  work- 
books and  exercises  in  manuals.  Tasks 
varied  according  to  the  type  of  exercise 
used  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide 
practice  which  drew  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  words  used. 

For  the  inductive  exercises,  the  Speidel- 
Spencer  type  of  exercise  was  used.  Lists  of 


words  and  3 category  names  were  placed 
on  each  lesson  card.  The  task  for  each 
lesson  was  the  same:  to  solve  the  words 
for  placing  into  one  of  the  three  categories 
named.  In  these  exercises,  then,  the  final 
step  always  required  a synthesis  qjf  word 
parts  into  a meaningful  whole. 

Each  set  of  materials  had  thirty  lessons, 
and  each  lesson  used  forty  words.  Practice 
was  provided,  then,  with  1200  words.  The 
word  list  was  the  same  for  both  sets,  rang- 
ing in  difficulty  from  grade  3 to  grade  8, 
and  working  conditions  were  the  same 
for  both  experimental  groups:  children 
worked  in  pairs,  and  materials  were  self- 
administering,  self-correcting,  and  self- 
recording. 

Thirty  grade  5 classes  in  suburban 
Boston  participated  in  the  study.  Ten 
classes  used  inductive  materials,  ten  used 
deductive  materials,  and  ten  classes  acted 
as  a control  group. 

The  experimental  materials  were  used 
over  a period  of  3 months,  from  late 
November,  1958  to  early  March,  1959. 

The  tests  given  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  experiment  were:  a test  of  gen- 
eral reading  anility,  a spelling  test,  a word 
analysis  test  which  was  essentially  a test  of 
ability  to  spell  parts  of  words,  a test  of 
visual  memory,  a homophones  test,  and  a 
word  pronunciation  test. 

Major  findings  were  these: 

1.  Both  experimental  groups  made 
gains  in  word  pronunciation  which 
were  statistically  superior  to  the 
gains  of  the  control  group.  Neither 
set  of  materials  seemed  to  be  gen- 
erally better  than  the  other  in  pro- 
ducing gains,  although  there  was 
some  evidence  that  the  "word  sort- 
ing” exercise  was  better  for  initially 
low  achievers  than  was  the  "rules” 
material. 

2.  For  the  most  part,  the  difference 
between  the  groups  was  not  great 
on  the  other  tests,  although  such 
differences  as  existed  seemed  to 
favor  the  "word-sorting”  method. 

As  an  added  comment  on  these  findings, 
I should  say  that  we  were  rather  disap- 
pointed not  to  be  able  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  the  results  of  the  reading  test. 
Unfortunately,  the  test  used  showed  that 
all  groups  actually  lost  ground  as  the  test 
measured  them.  Something  might  have 


been  able  to  be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  the  children  using  the  meaningful 
materials  lost  least  and  the  control  group 
lost  most.  However,  we  felt  that  we  could 
draw  no  proper  conclusions  from  these 
figures. 

From  the  results  of  this  study  we  con- 
cluded that: 

1.  Intensive  practice  in  word  attack 
beyond  the  program  of  the  b^al 
reader  is  of  oenefit  to  intermediate 
grade  children. 

■2.  Word-attack  practice  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  need  not  be  confined 
to  the  "ded  tive”  type  of  practice 
which  has  been  used  oy  basal  read- 
ing systems,  but  may  employ  the 
type  of  exercise  which  reqmres 
much  practice  in  solving  words  in  a . 
meaningful  context.  In  fact,  poor 
readers  may  benefit  most  from  mean- 
ing practice  than  from  "rules” 
practice.  ' 

The  inductive  (that  is,  the  "word-sort- 1 
ing”)  materials  of  the  thesis  have  been 
published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  & World 
under  the  title  Word  Analysis  Practice. 
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2.  Children's  Literature  and 
Creative  Thinking 

Dewey  W.  Chambers 
University  of  the  Pacific 

The  terms  "children”  and  "children’s 
literature,”  to  most  people,  are  synon- 
ymous with  "creative.”  The  special  peo- 


ple who  create  books  for  children  are 
certainly  highly  creative  artists  able  to 
communicate  their  unique  talents  by 
words  and  pictures  on  the  printed  page. 
Children,  the  audience  for  these  books, 
have  that  wonderful  ability  to  be  crea- 
tive with  such  mundane  articles  as  a 
sand  pile  and  a spoon.  What  they  are 
able  to  do  with  the  products  of  others 
who  are  creative,  in  the  form  of  a good 
children’s  book  is,  indeed,  a phenomenon. 
Two  highly  creative  individuals,  one  by 
fact  of  age  and  one  by  that  yet  undefined 
term  "talent,”  interacting  through  a book 
form  a mysterious,  wonderful  delight  that 
comes  only  to  our  species,  and  unfor- 
tunately, only  sometimes. 

Who  among  us  has  not  watched  as 
Alice,  Tom  Sawyer,  The  Princess,  Toad 
of  Toad  Hall,  Mafutu,  and  even  Max  of 
the  Wild  Things,  have  worked  their 
special  brand  of  magic?  Who  among  us 
has  not  had  that  special  brand  of  magic 
worked  on  him?  What  is  it  that  happens 
when  the  reader  and  a good  book  come 
together?  It  is,  because  we  don’t  know 
what  else  to  call  it,  a "creative  experi- 
ence,” a time  when  man’s  unique  ability 
to  imagine,  to  mentally  create,  modify, 
or  change  a set  of  stimuli  comes  into 
play.  "Creative  thinking”  has  been  de-"! 

I fined  by  the  experts  again  and  again.  The 

^words  "divergent  thinking,”  "reorgan- 
i2ation,”  "building,”  etc.,  are  a constant 
thread  through  most  definitions.  Shakes- 
peare called  it  "the  mind’s  eye.”  How- 
ever it  is  defined,  it  is  an  ability  imique 
in  man — an  almost  special  gift  that  needs 
to  be  encouraged,  developed,  and  pri2ed 
as  a part  of  every  human  being. 

As  educators,  we  are  finding  that  the 
creative  potential  of  our  students  is  of 
concern  to  us.  The  creative,  divergent! 
thinker  is  one  who  is  sought  after  by  the 
professions  and  industry.  He  is  a valua- 
ble person  in  our  society.  The  work  of 
E.  Paul  Torrance  (4),  Alice  Miel  (2), 
Alex  Osborn  (3),  etc.,  have  given  us 
valuable  research  and  opinions  in  the  area 
of  creativity  and  the  creative  learner.  In- 
creasing evidence  is  pointing  to  the  pos- 
sible fact  that  the  creative  potential  is  a 
part  of  the  intelligence  quotient  and 
should  be  fostered  and  developed  by 

education. 

^ Children’s  books,  by  their  very  nature, 
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I offer  opportunities  *f(5r^creative  thinking. 
The  very  fact  that  words  in  the  form  of 
abstract  symbols  are  able  to  relate  to 
children  the  adventure  and  beauty  of  a 
story  is  a pinnacle  of  creative  achieve- 
ment. The  piecing  together  of  symbols 
by  an  author  and  the  reception  and  inter- 
pretation of  them  by  a young  reader  are 
a rather  remarkable  task.  Those  symbols 
are,  after  all,  just  the  remains  of  ink  on 
metal,  placed  in  an  orderly  fashion  on 
paper.  The  meaning,  the  story,  and  the 
beauty  are  in  the  interpretation  of  those 
markings.  The  interacting  with  these 
symbols  and  the  giving  them  the  spec- 
trum of  meaning  are  the  creative  act.  A,t 
book’s  value  is  based  on  mutual  creationj 
— on  the  part  of  the  author  and  illus-i 
trator  arranging  symbols  to  convey  their 
meaning  and  on  the  part  of  the  reader  in 
responding  to  the  symbols  and  giving 
them  personal  meaning. 

Oral  Reading 

Interacting  with  books  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a lonely  experience,  that  is, 
the_  reader  and  his  book  together  with  the 
exclusion  of  outside  groups.  This  way  is 
the  usual  one  of  getting  books  and  people 
together.  With  young  children,  however, 
the  barrier  of  print  is  often  too  great  to 
overcome;  and  therefore,  the  full  creative 
aspect  of  interacting  -with  a book,  on  a 
one  to  one  basis,  is  impaired.  What  does 
one  do  then  to  bring  this  experience  to 
children?  One  reads  to  them.  Much  of 
the  same  mutual  creative  experience  men- 
tioned earlier  is  achieved  by  oral  reading 
to  children  and  discussing  the  book  with 
them.  A good  book,  well  read,  opens  up 
a world  of  opportunities  to  soar  into 
creative  thinking.  Through  discussion 
the  plot,  characters,  setting,  and  time  of 
a story  can  be  expanded  and  personal- 
ized; imagery  can  be  sharpened;  interpre- 
tation can  be  compared  and  contrasted 
with  others.  Imaginations  will  be  set  to 
running  and  creative  thinking  will  result. 

Dramatic  Play 

I Creative  drama,  or  pretending  at  play, 

\ is  a natural  part  of  being  young.  Most  of 
us  have  watched  while  children  free  at 
play  transform  a classroom  or  playground 
with  amazing  speed  and  clarity  into  Fort 
Apache,  Cape  Kennedy,  Dodge  City,  or 


Fire  Station  J.  The  creative  imaginations 
of  youngsters  during  times  of  dramatic 
play  are  a delight  to  behold. 

Creative  drama  and  children’s  litera- 
ture have  gone  hand  in  hand  for  years. 
This  highly  creative  activity  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  good  classrooms  across 
the  nation.  Its  values  as  a way  of  en- 
couraging creative  thinking  and  enhanc- 
ing the  appreciation  of  good  literature  are 
almost  limitless. 

Children  sharing  a story,  presented 
orally  by  the  teacher,  and  the  subsequent 
prepaiation  for  dramatization  are  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  getting  "to  the  heart”  of  a 
good  story.  Tlie  discussion  of  characters, 
motivation,  setting,  time,  emotional  con- 
tent, etc.,  can  make  literature  an  em- 
phatic, dynamic  experience.  Creative 
drama  with  children’s  literature  can  bring 
print  into  vivid,  physical  life.  The  en- 
couragement of  creative,  imaginative 
thinking  necessary  in  the  preparation  for 
creative  drama  will  result  in  helping  chil- 
dren realize  the  magic  and  potential  of 
the  printed  word.  Dramatic  play  demands 
mutual  creative  effort  between  the  author 
and  his  audience  ...  an  important  step 
in  the  appreciation  of  literature  ...  if 
the  play  is  to  be  satisfying  and  successful. 
An  experience  with  creative  drama  can 
start  a whole  new  attitudinal  syndrome 
on  the  part  of  the  participant.  “The  dis- 
covery that  interpretation  of  characters, 
themes,  and  motivations  within  a given 
story  can  vary  according  to  the  receiver 
is  a major  step  in  developing  literary 
awareness  and  sensitivity. 

The  following  steps  in  creating  a dra-;'.' 
matic  play  situation  with  children’s  litera-l 
ture  have  been  outlined  by  Fitzgerald: 
1.  Tell  or  read  the  story.  (A  story  with 
high  action  and  few  well  defined  charac- 
ters is  best.)  2.  Discuss  the  story  with  the 
children  in  detail.  (Examine  characters, 
setting,  and  motivation  of  activity  in 
detail.  Determine  how  the  characters 
look,  what  kind  of  clothing  they  would 
wear,  what  the  setting  is  like,  wh^  they 
behave  as  they  do,  etc.  Break  the  story 
down  into  scenes  or  "acts”  with  the  chil- 
dren. Choose  one  scene  for  play.  Examine 
the  scene  for  sequence  of  action,  setting, 
characters,  etc.)  3.  Cast  the  characters 
with  help  from  the  children.  (Let  them 
know  others  will  have  a chance  to  play 
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the  characters  when  the  story  is  re- 
played.) 4.  Play  the  scene.  (Allow  the 
players  a few  minutes  of  consultation 
before  they  start.  Direct  the  remaining 
class  to  watch  the  play  and  to  remember 
five  (more  or  less)  things  they  like  about 
the  play  and  five  things  they  would  im- 
prove when  it  is  played  again.  Start  the 
play  with  a signal  that  is  understood  by 
the  entire  group.)  5.  When  the  play  has 
been  completecf,  stop  the  action  and  eval- 
uate the  play.  (Ask  the  audience  for 
points  they  have  noted  (step  4).  Make 
sure  positive  points  are  expressed  as  well 
as  the  negative  ones.  Offer  your  evalua- 
tion, as  well.)  6.  Recast  and  replay  the 
scene.  (It  is  important  that  the  steps  out- 
lined above  be  followed  again.  This  rep- 
etition often  spells  the  difference  between 
success  or  failure  with  this  technique. 

' The  teacher  needs  to  remember  that 
dramatic  play  or  creative  drama  is  not 
theater,  for  children.  There  are  no  scripts, 
settings,  or  costumes.  The  entire  play 
period  depends  upon  creative,  imagina- 
tive, spontaneous  play.  The  value  lies  in 
the  creative  process,  not  the  final  result, 
although  the  final  result  should  be  a 
satisfying  one  for  the  children._\ 

Long,  involved  action  in  a story  is 
often  difficult  for  children  to  play.  A 
story  or  scene  should  rarely  go  over  five 
minutes  for  the  beginner  in  dramatic 
play.  As  facility  with  this  technique  in- 
creases, longer  time  spans  can  be  success- 
fully used.  Folk  tales  serve  as  excellent 
vehicles  for  dramatic  play.  Their  struc- 
ture and  content  lend  themselves  well  to 
this  kind  of  activity. 

Kaleidoscope  of  Opportunities 

The  bringing  together  of  children  and 
children’s  books  presents  a kaleidoscope 
of  opportunities  for  creative  thinking. 
The  sorting  out  of  possibilities  and  the 
direction  they  take  are  largely  the  task  of 
the  teacher.  Placing  a cap  on  the  creative 
activity  of  children  when  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  interact  with  good  chil- 
dren’s books  is  much  like  trying  to  cap  a 
volcano  mid  eruption!  The  possibilities 
are  unlimited. 

The  area  of  art  as  a way  to  express 
reactions  to  literature  is  a popular  and 
exciting  technique.  Illustrating  a story  or 


a scene  in  a story  or  making  portraits  of 
characters  is  an  excellent  way  of  encour- 
aging creating  thinking  and  acting.  Many 
books  for  the  middle  grades  do  not  have 
the  lavish  illustrations  of  the  picture  story 
book.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  let  "the 
mind’s  eye’’  take  on  graphic  form.  Draw- 
ings or  paintings  by  individuals,  group- 
constructed  murals,  etc.,  can  be  reward- 
ing and  decorative  activities.  How  do  they 
see  Aunt  Polly’s  house  How  does  the 
Bull  Ring  in  Shadow  of  a Bull  look? 
What  is  so  magical  about  The  Secret 
Garden?  Does  Mary  Popplns  really  look 
like  Julie  Andrews?  What  fun  these 
projects  can  be  . . . and  creative  activity 
is  always  fun! 

Puppets  and  puppet  theater  offer  addi- 
tional opportunities  for  creative  work 
with  literature.  Making  a play  from  a 
favorite  book  can  be  delightful.  A simple 
puppet  theater  and  several  puppets  can 
equal  a Broadway  opening  to  fourth 
graders  and  probably  be  as  creative.  'These 
productions  can  be  as  simple  or  as  elabo- 
rate as  the  needs  dictate.  Tape  recorders, 
background  music,  colored  lights,  and  a 
good  story  can  develop  into  a valuable 
unit  of  work. 

The  creative  thinker  is  needed  in  our 
society.  He  is  becoming  a necessity.  As 
teachers  we  need  to  encourage,  develop, 
and  foster  creative  thinking  in  our  work 
with  children.  Few  sources  offer  the  pos- 
sibilities for  this  valuable  part  of  educa- 
tion better  than  children’s  literature. 
r~Albert  Einstein  said,  "Imagination  is 
more  important  than  knowledg^  We  do 
a fine  job  with  the  acquisition  m knowl- 
edge. 'Think  of  the  product  our  schools 
would  develop  if  we  combined  imagina- 
tion and  knowledge  in  equal  parts  in  our 
classrooms.  It  would  take  "creative  think- 
ing,’’ indeed,  to  imagine  the  potential. 
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Qight  vocabulary  belongs  under  the 
^ broad  category  of  word  recognition  j 
regardless  of  the  grade  level  span  one  1 
considers.  Disregarding  grade  level  fur- ' 
ther,  word  recognition  (and  therefore, 
sight  vocabulary)  also  implies  word  mean- 
ing since  the  necessity  of  understanding 
the  meaning  behind  words  read  is  without 
question.  As  everyone  knows,  there  is  no 
meaning  on  the  printed  page  since  only 
the  symbols  of  meaning  are  there,  stimu- 
lating the  reader  to  make  his  own  mean- 
ings. Therefore,  word  recognition  becomes 
the  ability  of  the  reader  to  recognize  the 
word  as  a form  he  readily  knows  (a 
"sight"  word),  to  correctly  pronounce  the 
word,  and  to  know  the  particular  meaning 
of  that  word  in  its  present  context. 

Importance  of  a Sight  Vocabulary 

Lacking  an  adequate  sight  vocabulary, 
the  child  is  without  word  recognition  skills 
and  necessarily  then,  without  word  mean- 
ings. When  meaning  is  not  present  neither 
are  comprehension  and/or  recall.  The 
effect  of  the  absence  of  an  adequate  sight 
vocabulary  is  also  reflected  in  incorrect, 
inadequate  phrasing  or  word-by-word 
reading  resulting,  then,  in  poor  oral  read- 
ing. Though  one  might  approach  the 
development  of  word  recognition  skills 
through  word  analysis,  without  immediate 
recognition  of  words,  of  reading  is 
too  slow  and  results  i iterruption  of 
flow  of  thoughts  an  .ansequently,  a 

reduction  in  memory  of  the  content  read. 

Traxler’s  study^  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween vocabulary  and  general  achievement 
points  out  that  a child’s  word  meaning 
score  on  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test 
is  a reasonably  good  predictor  of  his  total 
score  on  the  complete  test.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that,  "Some  psychologists  think 
that  we  never  have  any  ideas  until  we 


^Arthur  Traxler,  “The  Relationship  Between  Vo- 
cabulary and  General  Achievement  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School/*  E/cmcfttary  School  Journal,  XLV 
(February  1945),  pp.  331-33. 


have  words  to  express  them.  Words  seem 
to  be  necessary  tools  with  which  to  think.”^ 
It  appears  that  to  read  with  compre- 
hension, the  ultimate  goal  of  all  reacfing 
instruction,  one  must  be  able  to  recognize 
words  immediately  and  to  transfer  these 
symbols  into  their  proper  meaning  as 
determined  by  the  particular  setting  in 
which  the  words  occur.  Children  should 
be  given  the  responsibility  of  demanding 
meaning  from  material  read  even  though 
historically  it  is  known  that  children  are 
often  not  good  judges  of  words  needing 
clarification.  The  scale  becomes  one  of 
reading  with  comprehension  on  one  ex- 
treme to  verbalism  on  the  other. 

At  the  intermediate  grade  level,  the 
problems  associated  with  vocabulary  are 
multiplied  a hundred-fold  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
number  of  words  met  by  the  child  in  the 
middle  grades  is  almost  without  limit,  yet 
his  power  to  learn  words  is  obviously 
limited  to  a small  fraction  of  this  total. 
The  sheer  number  of  new  words  is  further 
complicated  by  the  specialized  nature  of 
the  vocabulary  associated  with  the  content 
subjects  of  social  studies  and  science  and, 
indeed,  with  any  of  the  many  subjects 
taught  within  this  three-grade  span. 

Limitations  of  Sight  Vocabulary 

Stockpiling  words  in  his  sight  vocab- 
ulary permits  the  child  to  develop  his 
reading  power  and  increases  his  reading 
horizons.  Yet,  as  he  reads  more  widely, 
he  must  inevitably  meet  new  words  which 
are  not  a part  of  his  ready  supply  of 
words.  Here  his  "go-power"  is  limited 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  sight  vocabulary 
diminishes.  Unless  he  has  been  taught 
some  independent  method  of  analyzing 
words  his  only  alternatives  are  to  ask  his 
teacher  what  the  words  say  (assuming  she 
is  available),  to  guess  at  the  words,  or  to 
forget  about  them  and  to  try  to  go  on 
without  figuring  out  what  the  new  words 
might  be. 

Simply  relying  on  his  ability  to  remem- 
ber the  configuration  of  a word  hmits  his 
knowledge  to  words  already  presented.  If 

^Mabel  Vinson  Caj?e.  Reading  in  High  Gear.  New 
York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  1938,  p.  30. 
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he  has  learned  to  examine  the  context 
surrounding  the  word  he  has  increased  his 
"octane”  but  still  has  restricted  his  poten- 
tial power.  These  perception  and  associa- 
tion abilities  must  be  implemented  by  the 
addition  of  analytical  abilities.  Structural 
and  phonetic  analyses  become  particularly 
valuable  and  necessary  at  the  intermediate 
grade  level  when  the  range  and  infre- 
quency of  new  words  met  in  the  many 
different  types  of  reading  materials 
increases. 

Techniques  of  Teaching 

As  one  considers  ways  in  which  upper 
elementary  level  children  may  be  helped 
to  extend  their  sight  vocabulary  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  element  of  quan- 
tity or  the  practical  question  of  the  number 
of  words  children  may  be  expected  to 
successfully  learn  per  day.  The  number  of 
words  met  by  children  at  this  level  is 
apparently  high.  Yet  all  of  these  words 
will  not  be  learned  by  all  of  the  children. 
This  suggests  that  establishment  of  the 
learning  rate  of  students  at  this  level  is 
just  as  necessary  as  it  is  at  the  reading 
readiness  and  primary  levels.  Teaching  in 
relation  to  the  established  learning  rate  is 
an  acknowledged  method  of  providing  for 
individual  differences  since  it  recognizes 
the  existence  of  varying  progress  rates 
and  is  a sound  criterion  to  consider  when 
attempting  to  set  up  reading  groups. 

Children  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  must  be  encouraged  and,  if  neces- 
sary, re-taught  to  make  use  of  context 
clues  as  an  aid  in  word  recognition.  Evi- 
dence indicates  that  students  at  this  level 
do  not  appear  to  use  these  clues  as  fre- 
quently as  they  should  even  though  they 
have  probably  been  given  this  instruction 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Evidence  suggests  that  tachistoscopic 
drill  not  only  produces  gains  in  quick 
word  perception  ability  but  also  results  in 
increases  in  rapid  word  recognition  with 
meaning,  speed  of  oral  reading,  reduction 
in  the  number  of  errors  in  oral  reading, 
and  overall  reading  achievement. 

When  teaching  vocabulary  it  is  impor- 
tant to  add  the  dimension  of  depth  to  the 
existing  one  of  breadth.  Depth  in  this 
context  means  two  things : a level  of  learn- 
ing going  beyond  simple  recognition,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  multiple  meanings 


which  most  words  have. 

Word  analysis  ability,  a necessary  ex- 
tension of  skill  in  word  recognition  for 
the  development  of  independence  in  ex- 
tending sight  vocabulary,  offers  many  op- 
portunities for  middle-grade  teasers. 
Exercises  combining  structural  analysis 
(especially  prefixes,  suffixes,  root  words) 
and  word  meaning  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  word  analysis  practice  for 
developing  the  reading  vocabulary  of  in- 
termediate-grade children.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  sub-skills  to  reading  vocab- 
ulary is  higher  than  the  relationship  exist- 
ing among  any  of  the  other  commonly 
taught  word  analysis  skills  and  vocabulary,  j 

Since  studies  show  a positive  relation-  j 
ship  between  phonic  ability  and  reading 
achievement  it  is  necessary  to  suggest,  too, 
that  phonetic  analysis  be  added  to  the, 
elements  that  need  emphasis  when  devel- 
oping independent  vocabulary  power.  The 
inductive  approach  to  word  analysis  as 
reflected  in  the  Word  Analysis  Practice 
Cards  by  Durrell  and  others®  will  help 
children  develop  a "phonic  sense”  without 
the  necessity  of  relying  on  a multiple 
rules-exception  program. 

^ Summary 

Procedures  in  word  recognition  must 
continually  emphasize  meaning  and  ex- 
tend over  into  the  area  of  word  analysis 
with  attention  to  the  use  of  context  clues 

i and  structural  and  phonetic  analysis.  The 
vocabulary  demands  placed  upon  children 
at  these  grade  levels,  because  of  the  spe- 
pecialized  nature  of  the  content  in  the 
various  subject  areas  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  a rigidly  controlled  vocabulary, 
make  it  imperative  that  they  become  self- 
sufficient  in  their  vocabulary  needs. 


••'Dotiald  D.  Durreil.  Helen  A.  Murphy.  Doris 
Spencer,  and  Jane  Cattyson.  Word  A ttalysts  Prac- 
tice Cards.  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World. 
1960. 
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The  origins  of  this  study  go  back  to 
classroom  experiences  in  which  bright 
children  pointed  out  more  exceptions  to 
phonic  generalization  than  I could  list 
applications.  These  experiences  furnished 
the  impetus  for  a series  of  studies  which 
will  attempt  to  answer  three  questions: 

1.  What  phonic  generalizations  are 
being  taught  in  basic  reading  pro- 
grams for  the  primary  grades? 

2.  To  what  extent  are  these  generaliza- 
tions useful  in  having  a "reason- 
ble”  degree  of  application  to  words 
commonly  met  in  primary  grade 
material  ? 

3.  Which  of  the  generalizations  which 
stand  the  test  of  question  2 can 
be  learned  and  successfully  applied 
to  unknown  words  by  primary 
children  ? 

The  study  reported  here  is  a preliminary 
investigation  of  questions  1 and  2. 

Wliat  Phonic  Genorolltatlens  Aro  lolng 
Tonghf? 

Four  widely  used  sets  of  readers  were 
selected  to  determine  the  phonic  general- 
izations being  taught  in  the  primary 
grades.  After  a preliminary  study  of  the 
manuals,  workbooks,  and  readers,  the 
manuals  were  selected  as  the  source  of  the 
generalizations.  The  manuals  presented 
the  generalizations  in  three  ways:  1) 
Statements  to  be  taught  to  the  pupils.  2) 
Statements  to  be  derived  by  the  pupils 
after  inductive  teaching.  3)  Statements 

^Thomas  Barrett*  Harriett©  Anderson*  and  Joan 
Hahson  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  various 
phases  Of  the  study. 


with  no  clear  indication  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done.  Generalizations  presented  by  all 
three  means  were  included  in  the  analysis. 

Five  general  types  of  generalizations 
emerged  from  the  study  of  the  teacher’s 
manuals.  These  types  dealt  with  1)  vow- 
els, 2)  consonants,  3)  endings,  4)  syl- 
labication and  5)  miscellaneous  relation- 
ships. Arbitrary  decisions  were  made  in 
assigning  some  generalizations  to  one  or 
another  of  the  five  types  since  certain 
statements  might  easily  be  classified  under 
two  or  more  headings. 

If  we  eliminate  from  our  consideration 
the  miscellaneous  type  of  generalization, 
a total  of  one  hundred  twenty-one  differ- 
ent statements  were  located.  There  were 
fifty  vowel  generalizations,  fifteen  conso- 
nant generalizations,  and  twenty-eight 
generalizations  in  each  of  the  ending  and 
wllabication  groups.  In  evaluating  these 
figures,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  any 
statement  was  considered  a separate  gen- 
eralization when  its  phrasing  excluded  or 
included  different  sets  of  words  than 
another  statement.  For  example,  the  gen- 
eralization, "When  there  are  two  vowels 
side  by  side,  the  long  sound  of  the  first  is 
heard  and  the  second  one  is  usually  silent” 
and  "When  ea  come  together  in  a word, 
the  first  letter  is  long  and  the  second  is 
silent”  were  counted  as  two  separate  gen- 
eralizations, although  the  second  statement 
is  a fecial  application  of  the  first. 

While  not  directly  related  to  our  dis- 
cussion here,  note  should  be  made  of  the 
wide  variation  of  grade  level  of  intro- 
duction, emphasis,  and  phrasing  of  the 
generalizations.  Of  the  fifty  different 
vowel  generalizations,  only  eleven  were 
(.ommon  to  all  four  series.  None  of  these 
eleven  was  presented  initially  at  the  same 
half-year  grade  le\el  in  all  four  series. 
Some  series  ga\  e a much  greater  emphasis 
to  the  generalizations  than  did  other  series. 
One  publisher  introduced  only  thirty-three 
of  one  hundred  twenty-one  generalizations 
while  another  presented  sixty-eight.  These 
comments  do  not  detract  from  the  useful- 
ness of  basic  materials,  but  simply  point 
out  some  of  their  differences.  'ITiese  dif- 
ferences do  call  for  careful  adjustments 
in  the  classroom  when  pupils  are  moved 
from  one  set  of  materials  to  another.  The 
teacher  who  changes  from  series  "X”  to 
series  "Y”  may  need  to  make  some  im- 
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portant  revisions  in  his  word  recognition 
program.  These  findings  may  indiate  also 
the  need  for  further  experimentation  on 
emphasis  and  the  d«.  'opmental  aspects 
of  our  word  recognition  program. 

Which  GvntrallzatioM  Ar#  Useful? 

Forty-four  of  the  generalizations  given 
in  the  manuals  were  selected  for  further 
study.  The  selection  of  these  forty-four 
was  somewhat  arbitrary.  The  main  crite- 
rion was  to  ask,  "Is  the  generalization  ; 
stated  specifically  enough  so  that  it  can  be 
said  to  aid  or  hinder  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a particular  word?”  An  example  or 
two  will  make  our  criterion  clear.  The 
generalization,  "Long  o makes  a sound 
like  its  name,”  is  undoubtedly  a valuable 
generalization  but  it  was  too  general  to 
meet  our  criterion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statement,  "When  a vowel  is  in  the  : 
middle  of  a one-syllable  word,  the  vowel 
is  short,”  was  included  because  we  could  ; 
judge  by  reference  to  a word  list  how’ 
often  one-syllable  words  with  a vowel  in 
the  middle  do  in  fact  have  a short  vowel 
sound. 

Our  next  problem  was  to  develop  a 
word . list  on  which  we  could  test  the 
generalizations.  The  most  reasonable  ap- 
proach seemed  to  make  up  a composite 
list  of  all  the  words  introduced  in  the 
four  basic  series  from  which  the  generali- 
zations were  drawn. 

Once  this  list  of  some  twenty-two  hun- 
dred  words  was  prepared,  the  following 
steps  were  taken: 

1.  The  phonetic  respelling  and  the 
syllabic  division  or  all  words  were 
recorded.  Webster’s  Net^/  Collegiale 
Dictionary  was  used  as  the  authority 
for  this  information. 

2.  Each  phonic  generalization  was 
checked  against  the  words  in  the 
composite  list  to  determine,  a)  the 
words  which  were  pronounced  as 
the  generalization  claimed  and 
b)  the  words  which  were  excep- 
tions to  the  generalization. 

3.  A "per  cent  of  utility”  was  com- 
puted for  each  generalization  by 
dividing  the  number  of  words 
pronounced  as  the  generalization 
claimed  by  the  total  number  of 
words  to  which  the  generalization 
could  be  expected  to  apply.  For 
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example,  if  the  generalization 
claimed  "When  the  letters  oa  are 
together  in  a word,  o always  gives 
its  long  sound  and  the  a is  silent," 
all  words  containing  oa  were  lo- 
cated in  the  list.  The  number  of 
these  words  was  the  total  number 
of  words  to  which  the  generaliza- 
tion should  apply.  Then  the  pho- 
netic spellings  of  these  words  were 
examined  to  see  how  many  words 
containing  oa  actually  did  have  the 
long  0 followed  by  the  silent  a. 
In  this  case  thirty  words  were 
located  which  contained  oa.  Twenty- 
nine  of  these  were  pronounced  as 
the  generalization  claimed;  one 
was  not.  The  per  cent  of  utility 
became  29/30  or  97.  These  pro- 
cedures were  followed  for  all  forty- 
four  generalizations. 

When  the  per  cent  of  utility  was  com- 
puted for  eacn  generalization,  we  set  two 
criteria  as  to  what  constituted  a "reason- 
able", degree  of  application.  We  have  no 
scientific  evidence  to  demonstrate  that 
these  criteria  are  valid;  it  can  only  be  said 
that  they  seem  reasonable  to  us. 

The  first  criterion  was  a per  cent  of 
utility  of  at  least  75.  To  state  the  matter 
another  way,  if  the  pupil  applied  the 
generalization  to  four  words,  it  should 
aid  him  in  getting  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion in  three  of  the  four  words. 

The  second  criterion  was  that  the  com- 
posite word  list  must  contain  a minimum 
of  twenty  words  to  which  the  generaliza- 
tion might  apply.  Generalizations  with 
lower  frequencies  of  application  do  not 
seem  to  merit  instnictional  time. 

The  results  of  our  analysis  of  the  forty- 
four  phonic  generalizations  leave  me 
somewhat  confused  as  to  the  value  of 
generalizarions.  Some  time-honored  cus- 
toms in  the  teaching  of  reading  may  be 
in  need  of  revision.* 

Certain  generalizations  apply  to  large 
numbers  of  word'  and  are  rather  constant 
in  providing  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
words.  (For  example,  "When  two  conso- 
nants are  side  by  side,  only  one  is  heard.") 
Other  generalizations  seem  to  work,  but 
they  pertain  to  so  few  words  that  it  would 
seem  easier  to  teach  the  words  than  the 

*A  table  giving  data  for  the  forty 'four  phonic 
generalizations  is  available  from  the  author. 


generalizations.  (For  example,  "When  a 
is  followed  by  r and  final  e,  we  expect  to 
hear  the  sound  heard  in  care.") 

A group  of  generalizations  seem  to  be 
useful  only  after  the  pupil  can  pronounce 
the  word.  Generalizations  which  specify 
vowel  pronunciation  in  stressed  syllables 
r^uire  that  the  pupil  know  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  before  he  can  apply 
the  generalization.  This  criticism  assumes, 
of  course,  that  the  purpose  of  a generali- 
zation is  to  help  the  child  unlock  the 
pronunciation  of  unknown  words. 

If  we  adhere  to  the  criteria  set  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study,  only  seventeen 
of  the  forty-four  generalizations  are  use- 
ful. Some  of  the  generalizations  which 
failed  to  meet  our  criteria  might  be  useful 
if  stated  in  different  terms  or  were  re- 
stricted to  certain  types  of  words.  We  are 
studying  these  problems  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  also  examining  other  gen- 
eralizations which  we  did  not  test  in  this 
study. 

CenclusloR 

In  evaluating  this  initial  venture  in 
testing  the  utility  of  phonic  generaliza- 
tions, I hope  we  can  avoid  a detailed 
discussion  of  any  particular  generalization. 
Instead,  the  following  questions  may  serve 
as  a means  of  evaluating  the  entire  study: 

1.  Was  the  source  and  method  of 
selection  of  the  generalizations 
adequate? 

2.  Was  the  word  list  appropriate  to 
the  problem? 

3.  Was  the  method  of  determining  the 
per  cent  of  utility  a fair  procedure? 

4.  Was  the  criterion  of  75  per  cent 
utility  too  stringent? 

5.  Should  we  teach  generalizations 
even  when  thev  have  low  percent- 
ages of  utility  because  they  encour- 
age children  to  examine  words  for 
sound  and  letter  relationships? 

6.  By  what  means  can  we  investigate 
the  ability  of  primary  children  to 
learn  and  to  apply  phonic  generali- 
zations in  pronouncing  unknown 
words? 

The  most  disturbing  fact  to  come  from 
the  study  may  be  that  the  generalization 
concerning  pronunciation  of  adjacent 
vowels  fails  to  work  even  half  of  the 
time.  As  one  teacher  remarked  when  I 
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1.  The  Substrata  Theory: 

^ Human  Physiology  as  a 
Factor  in  Reading^ 

Frank  R.  Davis,  Jr. 

This  paper  describes  in  part  the  results 
of  ii  research  study  which  extends  the 
generality  of  the  Substrata  Factor  Theory 
of  Reading.2  The  paper  has  two  logical 
phases.  The  first  presents  the  concejptualiz- 
ing  utility  of  applying  the  subsystem 
transaction  concept  to  certain  physiological 
functions.  The  second  describes  the  dem- 
onstration of  a significant  relationship  be- 
tween measures  of  these  physiological 
functions  and  a measure  of  v/hat  is  gen- 
erally viewed  as  a psychological  process, 
viz.,  speed  of  reading. 

Substrata  Factor  Theory 

Substrata  Factor  Theory  holds  that  per- 
. formance  in  the  reading  situation  is  ex- 
plicable as  a linear  combination  of  in- 
terrelated neuro-psychological  subsystems. 
The  existence  of  these  subsystems  has 
been  defined  by  high  scores  on  certain 
measures  of  verbal  performance,  percep- 

iThis  paper  is  based  upon  a segment  of  a research 
project  supported  by  the  Carnegie  Corporabon  of 
Ilew  York.  Jack  A.  Holmes,  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley,  Principal  Investigator. 

^Frank  R.  Davis,  Jr.^  Speed  of  Readtuq  ond  Rate 
of  Recovery  in  (fertain  Physiological^  Subsystefns^ 
Unpublishea  doctoral  dissertation,  Univer.  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley,  1963. 


tion,  or  conceptual  ability.  In  response  to 
the  stimulus  of  a reading  situation  a trans- 
actional organization  of  these  subsystems 
is  achieved.  The  resultant  organization  of 
subayslems  is  consistent  with  previous  re- 
sponses to  similar  stimuli,  with  modifica- 
tions of  subsystems  due  to  intervening 
input,  and  with  motivational  perturba- 
tion.-). While  subsystems  are  reorganized  in 
ways  to  serve  various  ends  devised  by  the 
individual,  the  peailiar  organization  of 
subsystems  mobilized  to  serve  a given  ob- 
jective is  called  a "working  system.” 

Now,  unlike  certain  other  models  the 
Substrata  Factor  Theory  is  not  restricted  to 
additive  effects  of  identical  elements.  From 
the  first,  the  implicit  insistence  on  subsys- 
tem interaction  meets  the  demand  of  con- 
temporary neurophysiology  theory  by  in- 
corporating the  concepts  of  open  ener^ 
systems,^  both  facilitative  and  active  inhib- 
itory interaction,^  and  intentional  behavior 
mediated  by  centrally  regulated  receptor 
events.®  Thus,  considered  separately,  sub- 
systems are  reciprocally  related  as  agent 
and  substrate;  considered  collectively,  they 
constitute  the  substrate  factors  upon  which 
input  impinges.  Hence  we  describe  this 

®David  Krech.  “Dynamic  Systems  as  open  Neuro- 
logical Systems,”  Psychol.  Rev.,  1950,  57,  pp.  345- 
361 

*bonald  0.  Hebb.  “Intelligence,  Brain  Function 
and  the  Theory  of  Mind,”  Brain,  1959,  82,  pp.  260- 
275. 

^^karl  H.  Pribram.  “On  the  Neurology  of  Think- 
ing,” Behavioral  Science,  1959,  4,  pp.  265-287. 
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schema  as  the  Substrata  Factor  Theory. 

The  subsystems  of  a "working  system" 
have  previously  conceived  in  the  Hebbian 
model  as  brain  cell-assemblies.  To  orient 
to  "neurological  memory  subsystems”  is 
wholly  adequate  to  describe  the  cognitive 
behavior  of  a brain.  The  brain,  however, 
is  sustained  by  a body;  and  this  is  the  con- 
cern of  the  present  study.  It  is  recognized 
at  the  outset  that  the  body,  in  which  there 
are  discernible  physiological  subsystems,  is 
only  indirectly  related  to  that  grey  mantle 
assigned  the  major  role  in  cognitive  be- 
havior. Nevertheless,  one  cannot  gainsay 
the  importance  of  any  physiological  sub- 
system which  provides  (fata  on  the  physio- 
logical condition  of  the  tissue  in  which 
neural  activity  occurs.  To  orient  to  junc- 
tional  subsystems  revealed  through  mutual 
covariant  activity  provides  freedom  to  im- 
plicate neural,  humoral,  and  structural 
measures.  One  who  bases  his  policy  of  ac- 
tion on  subsystem  interaction  theory  may 
investigate  all  behavior,  cognitive  and 
non-cognitive,  gross  and  minute,  as  trans- 
acting parts  of  a total  organism,  the  supra- 
system.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
thesis  in  this  paper  is  contingent  upon 
a clear  recognition  of  Substrata  Factor 
Theory  which  allows  for  the  body’s 
physiological  subsystems  to  interact  with 
the  neuro-psychoeducational  subsystems  of 
the  brain.  The  greater  generality  of  such 
a subsystem  interaction  interpretation  is 
realistic. 

Hypotheses 

Two  hypotheses  followed  from  the  pur- 
ose  of  extending  the  generality  of  the 
ubstrata  Factor  Theory  of  Reading. 

1.  The  major  hypothesis  proposed  that 
a significant  proportion  or  interindi- 
vidual variance  in  reading  rate 
would  be  contributed  by  variance  of 
subsystems  within  the  physiological 
domain. 

2.  Because  open  systems  maintain  a 
steady  state,  examining  several  equil- 
ibrating processes  for  evidence  of  a 
unifying  factor  was  relevant  to  the 
major  hypothesis.  The  minor  hypo- 
thesis held  that  a subdomain,  de- 
finable as  "general  efficiency  of 
physiological  recovery,”  would  con- 
tribute the  largest  share  of  the  pre- 
dictable variance  of  reading  rate. 


Data 

Speed  of  reading  comprehension  (words 
per  minute)  measurecl  before  the  eye 
movement  camera  appeared  as  the  depend- 
ent variable.  The  23  independent  variables 
assessed  various  dimensions  within  the  do- 
mains of  physiological  functions  at  basal 
level,  cardio-vascular  and  respiratory  ad- 
justments after  strenuous  exercise,  and 
psychophysiological  response  (PGR)  to 
and  recovery  from  startle  stimulation. 

A representative  sample  of  seventy  sub- 
jects was  drawn  from  the  Qlifornia  Ado- 
lescent Growth  Study  pool.  Institute  of 
Human  Development,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

Identification  of  Subsystems 

Functional  subsystems  were  deh.ned  ana- 
lytically as  the  clusters  of  variables  result- 
ing from  a cluster  analysis  of  the  23 
variables.®  Twelve  variables  were  deleted 
as  possible  definers  because  they  failed  to 
meet  the  criteria  of  (1)  commonality 
(^qual  to  or  greater  than  .40  and  (2)  cor- 
relation of  at  least  .60  with  a cluster  cen- 
troid. The  remaining  11  variables  defined 
the  five  interpretable  subsystems  listed 
below.  (Defining  variables  are  given  in 
parentheses.) 

I.  Oxygen  Transport  Efficiency  (in- 
crement in  oxygen  intake  and  rate 
of  recovery  of  oxygen  consump- 
tion after  exercise) . 

II.  Psychophysiological  Arousal  Level 
(prestimulus  palmar  conductance 
level  and  PGR  magnitude) . 

III.  Structural  Growth  (weight,  height, 
and  skeletal  age). 

IV.  Psychophysiological  Reactivity  (fre- 
quency of  psychogalvanic  response 
and  PGR  latent  time) . 

V.  Physiological  Maturation  (basal 
oxygen  intake  rate  and  age  at  90 
per  cent  mature  height). 

For  each  subject,  subsystem-domain 
scores  were  calculated  from  the  defining 
variables. 

An  unexpected  finding  was  that  chrono- 
logical age  failed  to  satisfy  the  criterion 
for  inclusion  in  either  of  the  subdomains. 
Structural  Growth  or  Physiological  Ma- 
turation. However,  because  of  common 
usage  in  educational  research,  it  was  re- 

•Robert  C.  Tryon.  “Cumulative  communality  dus- 
ter  analysis,”  Educ.  Psychol.  Meastnt.,  1958,  18,  pp. 
3-35. 
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tained  as  a unique-variable  "cluster”  for 
the  next  analytical  procedure. 

Organization  of  Working  System 
Hierarchy 

A substrata  factor  analysis  was  executed 
on  seven  dimensions.  Reading  rate  was 
used  as  the  criterion  variable.  The  six  in- 
dependent variables  were  the  five  physio- 
logical subsystems  and  chronological  age. 

Figure  1 presents  the  schema  of  physio- 
logical subsystems  in  the  working  system 
of  reading  rate.  The  major  criterion,  read- 
ing rate,  is  placed  in  the  circle  on  the  left. 
Arrayed  in  boxes  from  left  to  right  are  the 
four  dimensions  selected  by  the  analysis. 
The  numbers  above  the  arrows  present  the 
strength  of  the  interaction  in  terms  of  the 
adjusted  per  cent  of  variance  contributed 
oy  . * suDsystem  when  in  this  particular 
hie'  Jhical  arrangemei:t.  Numbers  below 
the  arrows  are  regression  coefficients. 

Reading  Figure  1 one  finds  16.48  per 
cent  of  the  variance  in  rea^  i.ug  rate  results 
from  the  combined  contriL  itions  from  the 
subsystem  of  Oxygen  Transport  Efficiency 
(12.36  per  cent)  and  the  dimension  of 
Chronological  A%e  (4.12  per  cent).  At 
the  next  order,  :>.ll  per  cent  of  the  vari- 
ance in  Oxygen  Transport  Efficiency  is  de- 
termined from  the  variance  in  Physiologi- 
cal Maturation.  At  the  third  level,  are  two 
factors  remote  from  read  rate  but  ana- 
lytically selected  into  the  hierarchy.  The 
domains  which  interact  to  determine  30.90 
per  cent  of  the  variance  in  Physiological 
Maturaticn  were  the  subsystem  Structural 
Growth,  contributing  29.31  per  cent  and 
the  dimension  of  Chronological  Age,  with 
a small  but  significant  contribution  of 
1.59  per  cent. 

Interpretation  of  the  Working  System 
Hierarchy 

Level  I.  It  must  first  be  dear  that  a high 
domain  score  on  the  subsystem  Oxygen 
Transport  Efficiency  indicates  efficient  ad- 
justment of  the  body’s  oxygen  transport 
■nechanis-Tis  in  meeting  sudden  increases 
n oxygen  need.  Secondly,  the  negative  re- 
gression coefficient  informs  us  that  high 
atings  (promptness)  in  this  physiological 
process  tend  to  be  associated  with  low 
ratings  (slowness)  in  reading  rate. 

How  is  such  a relationship  possible? 
Research  in  exercise  physiology  provides 


evidence  that  increared  efficiency  ir  oxy- 
gen transport  is  a sign  of  a specialized  Oi 
ganismic  adaptation  induced  by  a high 


Figure  1 Schema  of  Physiological  Subsystem-Domains  In  the  Working  System  of  Reading  Rate 
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level  of  muscular  activity,  e.g.,  athletic 
training.  Athletic  training,  however,  was 
not  in  the  experience  or  this  sample  of 
children.  It  is  reasonable,  then,  to  as- 
sume that  the  major  source  of  variation  in 
this  subsystem  is  the  idiosyncratic  motor 
activity  patterns  of  children.  The  individ- 
ual degree  of  activity  intensity  is  manifest- 
ed in  infancy,  and  by  late  childhood  it  be- 
comes a well-recognized  personal  trait  and 
a key  anchorage  point  in  the  self-concept 
system.  The  effect  on  reading  rate  accumu- 
lates as  year  after  year  a child’s  self- 
selected  behavior  and  his  motor  activity 
"need”  reciprocal^  facilitate  each  other. 
By  the  time  the  junior  high  school  years 
are  reached,  extensive  involvement  in 
motor  activities  reduces  the  probability  of 
self-selecting  activities  which  provide  prac- 
tice in  an  advanced  reading  skill  sum  as 
speed  of  perception.  Research  is  being  de- 
veloped to  evaluate  this  speculation. 

The  ubiquitous  finding  of  an  inverse 
relationship  between  reading  rate  and  age 
is  more  likely  related  to  the  tendency  to 
non-promote  poor  readers  in  the  lower 
grades  than  to  any  hidden  physiological 
causes.  Level  II.  Low  domain  scores  in  the 
subsystem  Physiological  Maturation  are 
"good  scores”  in  that  they  represent  early 
maturing  youth.  Consequently,  the  posi- 
tive regression  coefficient  means  that  early 
maturity  predicts  low  Oxygen  Transport 
Efficiency,  and  later  maturity  predicts  bet- 
ter efficiency  of  oxygen  transport  at  the 
present  age. 

It  may  be  speculated  that  the  activity 
patterns  of  the  late  maturers  are  more  vig- 
orous than  those  of  their  peers  who  per- 
ceive their  emergent  maturity  and  subse- 
quently modify  their  activity  intensity  to 
meet  the  adolescent  and  adult  cultural  ex- 
pectancy of  specialization  in  motor  behav- 
ior. For  most  this  means  reduced  activity 
subsequently  revealed  by  the  lower  score 
on  Oxygen  Transport  Efficiency.  Level 
III.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  subsystem 
of  Structural  Grotvth  should  be  a major 
predictor  of  the  variance  in  the  subsys- 
tem, Physiological  Maturation.  What  does 
arouse  interest  is  their  analytical  separa- 
tion. They  are  not  the  same!  If  one  wi.shes 
to  evaluate  maturation,  physiological  de- 
velopment is  more  relevant  than  structural 
status. 

The  regression  of  Structural  Grotvth  on 
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Physiological  Maturation  is  negab've.  This 
means  that  a child  in  this  sample  who  is 
advanced  (scoring  high)  in  Structural 
Grotvth  would  be  close  upon  maturity, 
thus  scoring  low  on  Physiological  Matura- 
tion. 

The  addition  of  the  dimension  of 
Chronological  Age  suppresses  a portion  of 
irrelevant  or  error  variance,  thus  impiov- 
ing  the  joint  relationship  by  a small  but 
significant  amount. 

The  two  subsystems  not  selected  are 
scheduled  for  further  study  because  of 
their  experimentally  demonstrated  impor- 
tance to  reaction  time. 

Conclusion 

The  major  hypothesis,  stating  that  sub- 
systems of  the  physiological  domain  would 
account  for  a significant  portion  of  the 
variance  in  reading  rate,  was  supported; 
and  thus  the  Substrata  Factor  Theory  has 
been  extended  to  new  and  more  funda- 
mental levels. 

The  minor  hypothesis  was  not  sup- 
ported. On  the  contrary,  rather  than  a gen 
errJ  domain  of  physiological  efficiency, 
marked  specificity  was  foun-1.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated that  efficiency  in  one  subsystem 
may  be  unrelated  to  or  even  incompatible 
with  efficiency  in  another  subsystem. 
Epilogue 

It  might  seem  reasonable  to  ask:  Should 
we,  therefore,  restrain  children  from  ath- 
letic pursuits  so  as  to  increase  their  speed 
of  reading?  The  reply  must  be  negative. 
For  although  a functional  relationship  was 
discovered,  no  direct  causal  effect  or  oxy- 
gen transport  efficiency  on  reading  is  im- 
plied. 

The  explanation  offered  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  particular  mode  a child 
chooses  in  his  eftorts  toward  active  en- 
vironm.ental  mastery.  The  kinetic  level  of 
a child  is  evident  at  least  by  toddlerhood 
and  lends  to  be  sustained  through  youth. 
Drawing  support  from  behavioral  ge- 
netics, tihe  proclivity  toward  either  a high 
or  low  activity  level  is  proposed  to  be  in- 
herited. The  differences  in  oxygen  trans- 
port efficiency  demonstrated  in  this  re- 
search are  suggested  to  be  evidence  that 
the  biological  support  system  of  the  body 
has  adjusted  to  serve  the  idiosyncratic  ac- 
tivity patterns  as  they  have  persisted  over 
the  preceding  dozen  years. 
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Therefore,  acknowledging  that  oxygen 
transport  efficiency  is  manipulatable,  one 
should  not  predict  such  manipulation  to 
have  a causal  influence  on  reading  speed. 


O 
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A.  CHILDREN  AND  ORAL  LANGUAGE 

(A  Joint  Proiect  of  ACEI,  ASCD.  IRA  and  NOTE) 


1.  An  Overview  of 
Oral  Language 
Recommendations 

Mildred  A.  Dawson 

The  publication.  Children  and  Oral 
Language,  was  jointly  prepared  by  the 
appointed  representatives  of  four  organ- 
izations: ACEI,  ASCD,  IRA,  and  NCTE. 
When  the  four  executive  secretaries  and 
several  other  members  met  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest,  it  was  decided  tha't 
something  should  be  done  to  promote 
improvement  in  children’s  oral  language. 
A committee  consisting  of  two  members 
of  each  of  the  four  organizations  and 
headed  by  Helen  Mackintosh  met  in  Jan- 
uary, 1963  and  made  plans  for  the  con- 
tents, format,  and  individual  member’s 
responsibilities  for  a publicatio.^  devoted 
to  oral  language. 

The  original  plan  to  prepare  an  article 
to  be  published  simultaneously  in  the 
four  organizations’  journals  was  aban- 
doned when  it  became  apparent  that  no 
single  article  would  suffice  to  express  all 
that  needed  to  be  said.  The  committee  did 
prepare  an  abstract,  or  brief  statement  of 
a common  point  of  view,  which  appeared 
in  the  November  issues  of  the  four  jour- 
nals. Meanwhile,  work  on  the  full  manu- 
script continued,  and  eventually  it  was 
ready  to  submit  to  committees  of  the  or- 
ganizations for  evaluation  and  suggestions 
for  revision.  Dr.  Mackintosh  and  another 
member  of  the  joint  committee  then  made 
final  revisions. 

Critical  Importance  of  Oral  Language 

It  is  probable  that  oral  communication 
is  more  important  today  than  ever  before. 
Opportunities  and  demands  for  effective 
speaking  and  listening  are  ever  with  us.  In 
homes,  radio  and  television  keep  us  up 


to  the  minute  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
the  local  community,  the  state,  the  nation, 
even  countries  far  outside  our  borders.  In 
addition,  we  constantly  meet  face-to-face 
to  speak  and  listen  in  club  meetings,  for- 
ums, and  rallies.  Daily  there  are  negotia- 
tions among  legislators,  arbitrators,  heads 
of  government,  and  world-v/ide  represen- 
tatives in  organizations  like  the  United 
Nations,  NATO,  SEATO,  and  the  Com- 
mon Market.  You  and  I,  and  people 
everywhere  will  prosper  or  lan^ish  help- 
lessly as  the  result  of  negotiations  where 
effective  listening  and  speaking  (or  inef- 
fective) are  the  means  of  deciding  crucial 
issues. 

The  immediate  importance  of  oral  lan- 
guage is  further  highlighted  as  we  con- 
sider the  proportion  of  time  we  spend  in 
using  it.  Some  decades  ago,  Rankin  found 
that  70  per  cent  of  our  time  is  spent  in 
oral  communication,  with  45  per  cent 
spent  in  listening  alone.  More  recent  in- 
vestigations have  yielded  similar  findings. 
Wilt,  in  studying  tlie  extent  of  listening 
in  classrooms  found  that  pupils  spend 
571/2  per  cent  of  their  time  in  listenings 
and  where  there  is  listening,  we  may  ex- 
pect speaking. 

The  crucial  importance  of  oral  language 
is  demonstrable  on  an  entirely  different 
basis:  it  lays  a foundation  for  children’s 
reading  and  writing.  Burrows  and  others 
have  nxade  it  abundantly  clear  that  chil- 
dren should  discuss  thoroughly  the  topics 
about  which  they  are  to  write  so  as  to  fill 
in  any  gaps  in  information,  to  correct 
erroneous  ide^,  and  to  organize  thinking 
— especially  in  areas  where  firsthand  ex- 
perience is  lacking  and  children  have  to 
depend  on  such  secondhand  sources  as 
books,  pictures,  films,  interviews,  and 
other  types  of  learning  materials.  Recently 
the  researdi  of  Strickland  and  Loban  have 
shown  how  closely  the  basic  sentence  pat- 
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terns,  speech  rhythm,  and  vocabulary  of 
children’s  oral  language  are  related  to 
proficiency  in  reading  and  writing. 

For  instance,  Strickland  found  that  chil- 
dren ranking  high  in  silent  reading  com- 
prehension use  the  common  patterns  of 
structure  more  frequently  than  do  pupils 
with  poor  comprehension.  Those  compre- 
hending well  also  speak  in  longer  sen- 
tences and  use  elements  of  subordination 
more  frequently.  Pupils  excellent  in  oral 
reading  interpretation  also  use  structural 
patterns  more  frequently  and  utter  fewer 
short  utterances  than  do  their  less  able 
classmates. 

The  Language  Patterns  That 
Children  Bring  to  School 

The  level  of  a child’s  language  usage 
reflects  the  type  and  quality  of  oral  lan- 
guage used  in  his  home.  Typically  he 
enters  school  with  sufiicient  mastery  of 
sentence  patterns,  vocabulary,  and  usage 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  ideas  across 
whether  his  use  of  English  is  standard  or 
not.  However,  the  pupil  who  has  heard 
standard  English  spoken  and  has  conse- 
quently learned  to  speak  so-called  "good 
English’’  has  an  advantage  over  one  who 
uses  nonstandard  language  since  he  is 
using  sentences  and  words  that  conform 
to  those  he  will  find  in  books  and  that  he 
can  carry  over  into  his  writing.  Thus 
learning  to  read  and  write  may  be  facili- 
tated. 

A teacher  working  with  pupils  whose 
oral  language  is  nonstandard  faces  a real 
issue — to  what  extent  *uch  children 
should  be  encouraged  to  substitute  stand- 
ard forms  for  their  customary  nonstand- 
ard expressions.  The  position  taken  by  the 
writers  of  Children  and  Oral  Language 
is  this:  Of  prime  importance  are  the  ideas 
which  chilaren  express,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  speak  fluently  and  con- 
fidently, even  though  their  oral  language 
be  somewhat  nonstandard;  correctness  in 
speech  should  be  held  subordinate  to  the 
thinking  and  the  oral  expression  of  ideas. 
The  teacher  should  accept  whatever  form 
of  English  each  child  customarily  uses, 
especially  at  the  primarj^  level,  and  should 
avoid  any  treatment  of  nonstandard  speech 
that  will  inhibit  a child’s  desire  to  ex- 
press his  ideas.  To  quote  from  the  manu- 
script: "Recent  studies  of  disadvantaged 


children  suggest  that  the  hope  of  habituat- 
ing every  child  to  the  oral  use  of  standard 
English,  in  the  elementary  school  years,  is 
not  feasible  and  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  for  the  child’s  language  growth.’’ 
All  would  agree,  I think,  that  a child 
should  never  be  embarrassed  by  being 
made  self-conscious  about  faulty  speech, 
that  he  should  constantly  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  oral  language  situations. 
An)rway,  a child  is  likely  to  retain  the 
level  of  language  usage  that  has  proven 
satisfactory  at  home  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Even  so,  we  may  wonder  how  his 
continued  use  of  nonstandard  English 
may  affect  his  efforts  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  standard  English. 

Actually,  matters  may  not  be  as  difficult 
as  they  seem.  A potent  influence  is  the 
child’s  tendency  to  imitate  his  teacher — 
voice  quality,  rhythm  of  speech,  vocabu- 
lary, sentence  structure,  correct  usage.  Not 
only  spoxdng  but  frequent  oral  reading 
by  the  teacher  tends  to  affect  the  child’s 
use  of  oral  language.  The  pupil’s  ear 
grows  accustomed  to  standard  forms.  An- 
other helpful  influence  can  come  from 
role-playing.  Recently  in  Portland,  Oregon 
on  a panel  similar  to  this  one,  a member 
made  an  interesting  observation  to  the 
effect  that  a child  who  uses  nonstandard 
English  will  speak  in  his  teacher’s  stand- 
ard style  whenever  taking  on  the  teacher’s 
role.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  a child 
accustomed  to  hearing  the  good  English 
of  his  teacher  may  abandon  temporarily 
his  less  correct  ways  of  speaking  as  he 
takes  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  or  any 
other  adult  who  speaks  in  standard  fash- 
ion. It  might  then  follow  that  any  such 
child  would  have  little  difficulty  in  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write  standard  English  if 
there  is  sufficient  role-playing  to  make 
standard  forms  familiar  to  ear  and  tongue. 

A teacher’s  aim  as  he  deals  with  the 
wide  differences  in  children’s  speech 
should  be  to  promote  respect,  even  appre- 
ciation, for  the  various  dialects  used  by 
the  individual  pupils.  He  himself  should 
feel  and  register  such  respect;  he  should 
cultivate  it  in  his  pupils  TThere  is  no  place 
for  ridicule  or  adverse  criticism.  Who  has 
not  heard  the  speech  of  certain  persons 
and  thought  to  himself:  "She’s  from  the 
deep  South,’’  or  "He  must  be  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I rather  like  to  hear  that  r on 
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the  end  of  idea.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee’s concerns  as  we  worked  together 
was  the  likelihood  that  all  Americans  may 
eventually  speak  alike,  that  interesting  dia- 
lects that  so  enrich  our  mother  tongue 
may  disappear.  Differences  in  intonation, 
rhythm,  rate,  and  enunciation  make  our 
language  rich  and  appealing.  We  are  a 
mobile  population;  we  are  travelers;  we 
listen  regularly  to  the  standard  English 
spoken  on  radio  and  television.  We  can- 
not avoid  noting  that  differences  are  al- 
ready disappearing  as  we  listen  to  con- 
gressmen who  come  from  different  parts 
of  the  country — they  sound  pretty  much 
alike,  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  may 
sound  much  like  one  from  Illinois  or  Ore- 
gon. 

Competencies  Subject  to  Training 

The  competencies  that  underlie  effective 
speaking  and  listening  are  subject  to  train- 
ing. Nichols  found  that  listeners,  even 
when  attentive,  forget  half  of  what  they 
have  just  heard  and,  after  two  months, 
have  retained  no  more  than  25  per  cent. 

By  direct  training  in  the  art  of  careful 
listening,  Nichols  enabled  his  college  stu- 
dents to  improve  retention  by  25  to  40  per 
cent.  Trivette,  working  with  fifth  grade 
children,  found  that  77  per  cent  of  her 
pupils  improved  in  their  ability  to  listen 
for  main  ideas,  important  details,  and 
likely  inferences.  Competencies  in  speak- 
ing well  can  likewise  be  improved  by 
tactful,  pointed  instruction  as  an  integral 
part  of  various  lessons.  Rarely  are  separate 
lessons  to  improve  competencies  called 
for. 

Parents’  Role  in  Developing 
Children’s  Oral  Language 

Parents  must  realize  that  they  largely 
determine  the  style  of  speech  used  by  their 
children — the  sound  system,  the  vocabu- 
lary, and  grammatical  structures  and  char- 
acteristics. Parents  should  also  make  a 
practice  of  encouraging  accurate  lis- 
tening as  they  read  and  tell  stories,  give 
directions  and  explanations,  and  discuss 
issues  with  their  children.  In  the  interest 
of  helping  boys  and  girls  to  participate 
effectively  in  learning  activities  that  in- 
volve oral  language,  they  should  endeavor 
to  build  independence,  self-confidence, 
and  out-goingness  in  their  children.  At  all 
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times,  teachers  and  parents  should  be  in 
communication  so  that  the  latter  are  kept 
aware  of  the  school’s  program  in  language 
instruction  in  order  that  they  may  be  sup- 
portive of  the  school’s  program  to  iin- 
prove  oral  language.  They  should,  in 
particular,  work  at  broadening  their  chil- 
dren’s experiences  and  talking  these  over 
so  as  to  clarify  concepts,  add  to  vocabu- 
lary, and  build  "mental  bank  accounts” 
useful  for  undergirding  school  learnings 
and  for  helping  children  to  make  in- 
formed contributions  in  class  discussion. 

Responsibilities  of  the  Teacher 

Every  teacher  must  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  each  individual  pupil  and 
truly  re.spect  his  oral  contributions.  At  the 
same  time,  he  should  develop  in  his  pupils 
a corresponding  respect  for  the  speech  pat- 
terns of  classmates,  genuine  feelings  of 
courtesy  in  dealing  with  one  another.  He 
must  realize  that  willy-nilly  he  will  serve 
as  a model  speaker  and  listener  whom  his 
pupils  will  imitate — often  unconsciously. 
Having  noted  the  dialects  and  various 
forms  of  oral  language  that  his  pupils  cus- 
tomarily use,  the  teacher  will  consider 
ways  and  means  of  capitalizing  on  suA 
differences  and  thus  enriching  the  chil- 
dren’s mother  tongue. 

Day  by  day  the  teacher  will  provide  and 
take  advantage  of  multiple  opportunities 
for  children  to  participate  in  conversation, 
discussion,  storytelling,  dramatization  and 
role-playing,  oral  reports,  and  purposeful 
listening.  It  is  through  actually  using  lan- 
guage that  children’s  competencies  in 
speech  and  listening  develop,  not  by  dis- 
crete drill  exercises  unlikely  to  affect  chil- 
dren s customary  ways  of  using  oral  lan- 
guage. Back  of  the  situations  that  involve 
children’s  use  of  oral  language  is  much 
learning  of  content  as  the  teacher  provides 
many  and  varied  experiences  that  broaden 
and  deepen  the  pupils’  backgrounds  of 
information. 

Any  good  teacher  is  likely  to  provide  a 
rich  curriculum  and  give  his  pupils  oppor- 
tunities to  talk  over  what  they  have 
learned;  but  even  the  best  of  teachers  may 
find  it  difficult  to  know  just  when  any  par- 
ticular child  shows  a readiness  for  aban- 
doning nonstandard  expressions  and  for 
speaking  in  a more  literate  style.  It  takes 
real  insight  for  a teacher  to  sense  that  a 
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child  is  ready  to  adopt  standard  English 
in  his  speech. 

Principles  Underlying  Measures  to 
Improve  Oral  Language 

In  summary,  we  may  identify  certain 
principles  for  guiding  programs  for  im- 
proving oral  language.  Here  are  some  of 
them: 

1.  A child’s  speech  is  intimately  related 
to  personal  development. 

2.  His  oral  language  determines  the 
quality  of  his  reading  and  writing. 

3.  'Teachers  should  put  ideas  before 
form. 

4.  Teachers  should  feel  genuine  respect 
for  whatever  dialect  a child  speaks. 

5.  Growth  in  a child’s  command  over 
oral  lan^age  leads  to  clarification 
of  thinking,  and  vice  versa. 

6.  The  more  inadequate  a child’s  com- 
mand of  language,  the  more  likely 
he  will  be  blocked  in  some  learning 
experiences. 

7.  Though  a child’s  language  patterns 
are  pretty  well  set  by  the  age  of  five 
or  six,  the  competencies  involved  in 
using  oral  language  are  subject  to 
training  under  skillful,  tactful  in- 
struction. 

8.  Improvement  is  more  likely  to  come 
through  actual  communication  of 
ideas  through  speaking  and  listen- 
ing rather  than  through  separate 
practice  and  drill. 
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5.  Ar*  Normative  Ord 
Reading  Error  Profiles'^ 
Necessary? 

Gabriel  M.  Della-Piana 
Wayne  R.  Herein 

IN  A previous  year  (i)  one  of  the  writers 
took  a position  favoring  Monroe’s 
norm-profile  approach  to  analysis  of  oral 
reading  errors  as  opposed  to  Durrell’s 
gross-error  check  list  approach,  but  at  the 
same  time  called  for  some  specific  kinds 
of  validational  research.  The  present  pa 
per  reports  some  preliminary  data  relevant 
to  a choice  between  the  use  of  oral  read- 
ing error  profiles  based  on  some  kind  of 
norms  as  opposed  to  those  based  on  a 
gross  error  count  or  check  list.  Specifically, 
we  report  here  an  exploratory  study  of  the 
question:  Do  raw  score  error  ranks  give 
us  a different  oral  reading  error  profile 
than  reading  grade  norm  error  ranks? 

Subjects 

In  a related  study  (2)  one  of  the  writ- 
ers utilized  a sample  of  half  of  all  the 
third  and  fourth  grade  classes  in  four 
schools  resulting  in  an  N of  243  pupils. 
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From  that  sample  we  selected  those  re- 
tarded readers  whose  reading  achievement 
was  one  year  or  more  below  their  expected 
reading  level.  This  gave  us  an  N of  43 
pupils  for  the  present  study.  The  median 
IQ  of  the  group  was  109.  Median  average 
reading  achievement  was  3.7  for  third 
graders  and  4.9  for  fourth  graders.  Only 
three  of  the  forty-three  pupils  were  a year 
behind  their  grade  placement  in  reading 
achievement  although  all  43  were  a year 
or  more  behind  their  grade  expectancy’. 
For  purposes  of  the  above  selection  ex- 
pected reading  level  was  determined  by 
the  grade  expectancy  norms  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Test  of  Mental  Maturity,  Short 
Form,  1963,  Experimental  Edition.  Read- 
ing achievement  level  was  based  on  two 
averages:  (a)  California  Reading  Test 
and  the  Monroe  battery  of  Gray’s  Oral 
Reading  Paragraphs,  Iota  Word  Test,  and 
Mrnroe  Word  Discrimination,  and  (b) 
California  Reading  Test  and  the  Durrell 
Oral  Reading  Paragraphs,  Word  Recogni- 
tion, and  Word  Analysis  Tests. 

Definition  of  Terms 

1.  Oral  Reading  Error  Types.  Vowels 
(V),  Consonants  (C),  Reversals  (R), 
Addition  of  Sounds  (As),  Omission  of 
Sounds  (Os),  Substitutions  (S),  Repeti- 
tions (Rp),  Addition  of  Words  (Aw), 
Omission  of  Words  (Ow),  and  Words 
Refused  (Rf)  are  defined  following  Mon- 
roe’s classification.  Scoring  had  substan- 
tial objectivity.  On  a group  of  30  ran- 
domly selected  cases  we  obtained  high  in- 
terscorer agreement  with  product-moment 
correlations  of  .80  to  1.00  for  each  of  the 
error  types  (median  of  .96)  on  both  the 
Durrell  and  Monroe  tests. 

2.  Raw  Error  Score.  Two  such  scores 
were  obtained  for  each  error  type  on  each 
student.  One  was  errors  per  500  words 
read  in  the  Monroe  battery  (MON/500) 
and  the  other  was  errors  per  500  words 
read  in  the  Durrell  battery  (DUR/500). 

3.  Normative  Error  Score.  Two  norm- 
ative error  scores  were  obtained  for  each 
error  type  on  each  pupil.  These  are  stand- 
ard scores,  z-scores.  One  v/as  based  on  the 
Monroe  test  (MON-z)  and  the  other  was 
based  on  the  Durrell  battery  (DUR-z). 
Essentially,  this  score  gave  a pupil’s  posi- 
tion (z-score)  on  each  error  type  com- 
pared with  the  average  number  of  errors 
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of  that  type  made  by  pupils  with  his  av- 
erage reading  level  in  the  total  sample  of 
243  students  from  which  our  sample  was 
drawn. 

Reliability  for  Error  Scores 

As  indicated  above,  scoring  was  very 
reliable  (objective)  as  indicated  by  ex- 
cellent agreement  betw’een  independent 
trained  scorers.  An  immediate  retest  re- 
liability’ w’as  not  obtained  because  the 
procedure  for  test  administration  required 
prompting  students  on  difficult  words.  A 
more  stringent  test  of  reliability  is  the 
correlation  between  a pupil’s  raw  score 
error  ranks  on  the  Durrell  (DUR/500) 
and  his  error  ranks  on  the  Monroe 
(MON/5 00).  These  correlations  are  rep- 
resented by  the  column  "1  vs.  3”  in  Ta- 
ble 1 and  give  evidence  of  considerable 
agreement  between  raw  score  error  ranks 
with  different  samples  of  reading  material. 

Results 

The  results  are  all  based  on  four  scores 
for  each  student  on  each  of  the  ten  oral 
reading  error  types.  The  scores  (defined 
above)  are:  MON/500,  MON/z,  DUR/ 
500,  and  DUR/z.  For  each  score,  the  ten 
error  types  were  ranked  according  to  fre- 
quency. Then  the  ranks  were  correlated 
using  Rho,  the  Spearman  rank  order  cor- 
relation. To  get  a picture  of  what  is  being 
correlated,  study  Figure  1 and  Figure  2 


y C R As  Os  S Rp  Aw  Ow  Rf 
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FIG’uRE  1 

A PUPIL  WITH  A «:iH  CORRElATlOd  BETWEEN  RAW 
ERROR  AND  N0F.HAT:VE  ERROR  RANKS 
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which  give  examples  of  a high  and  low 
correlation  respectively. 


FJG’JRE  2 

A PUPIL  WITH  A LOW  CORRELATION  BEIWEEN  RAW 
ERROR  AND  NORMATIVE  ERROR  RANKS 

A summary  of  the  frequency  of  correla- 
tions of  different  magnitudes  is  repre- 
sented in  Table  1.  These  correlations  show 
that  for  most  of  our  43  pupils  there  is  a 
substantial  degree  of  agreement  between 
the  ranking  of  their  oral  reading  errors 
based  on  raw  scores  (MON/500  or 


DUR/500)  and  their  ranking  based  on 
normative  comparisons  with  children  of 
the  same  average  reading  level  (MON/z 
or  DUR/z).  In  other  words  for  most  of 
these  pupils  the  norms  give  no  different 
information  on  reading  error  rank  than  do 
raw  error  scores. 

However,  we  pulled  out  for  special 
study  the  eleven  students  with  lowest  cor- 
relations beteen  raw  score  and  normative 
error  ranks  (Rho’s  ranging  from  —.2  to 
-b.3)  and  discovered  that  the  low  Rho’s 
occurred  primarily  because  of  large  rank 
order  discrepancies  among  the  following 
kinds  of  errors:  vowels,  substitutions,  ad- 
dition of  words  and  omission  of  words. 
Case  No.  218  represented  in  Figure  2 is 
illustrative  of  this  pattern. 

Conclusions 

1.  Although  for  most  cases  error  ranks 
are  much  the  same  whether  based  on  raw 
scores  or  norms,  some  pupils  show  wide 
rank  order  differences  among  vowels,  sub- 
stitutions, additions  of  words,  and  omis- 
sions of  words.  Th^  .act  that  these  large 
differences  occur  for  some  pupils  leads  us 
to  defend  the  use  of  norms. 

2.  The  question  of  whether  treatment 
procedures  derived  in  part  from  the  nor- 
mative profile  lead  to  greater  gains  in 


reading  achievement  than  treatment  based  j 
on  a check  list  of  errors  or  a raw  score 
profile  is,  of  course,  one  that  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  appropriate  further  experi- 
ments. Such  experiments  are  a rarity. 

3.  Finally,  the  bold  experimentation  on 
new  approaches  to  the  teaching  of  reading, 
some  of  which  radically  change  the  se- 
quence and  content  of  instructional  ma- 
terials may  require  the  development  of ; 
special  curricular  norms  for  diagnostic  | 
reading  tests  or  even  lessen  the  use  of 
diagnostic  reading  tests  and  lead  to  more 
tests  which  are  part  of  a specific  course  of  i 
study.  This  seems  a possibility  in  spite  of ; 
the  fairly  high  agreement  on  error  profiles 
in  two  different  tests  used  in  our  study. 
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TABLE  1 

Frequency  Ditribution  of  Rank  Order  Correlations  Between  Raw 
Score  Error  Ranks  and  Normative  Error  Ranks 

*1  vs.  2 Tvs.  4 1 vs.  3 2 vs.  4 


.90-1- 

.80  to  .89 
.70  to  .79 
.60  to  .69 
.50  to  .59 
.40  to  .49 
.30  to  .39 
.20  to  .29 
.10  to  .19 
.00  to  .09 
— .10  to  — .01 
— ^.20  to  — .11 
— ^.30  to  — .19 
— ^.40  to  — .29 
— .50  to  — .39 


Totals 43  43 45  43_ 

• 1 = MON/500  Monroe  oral  reading  raw  error  score  per  500  words  read. 

2 = MON/z  Monroe  oral  reading  grade  norm  error  score. 

3 = DUFv/500  Durrell  oral  reading  raw  error  score  per  500  words  read. 

4 = DUR/z  Durrell  oral  reading  grade  norm  error  score. 


Totals 

8 

30 

15 

25 

19 

17 

15 

9 

13 

8 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 
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Vistas  in  Reading 


» William  K.  Durr 
Michigan  State  University 

Critical  reading  is  a relatively  recent 
term  which  has  evolved  from  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  importance  of 
the  reader’s  reacting  to,  or  thinking  about, 
ideas  expressed  in  print.  While  there  is 
no  universally  accepted  definition,  in  this 
article  the  term  will  be  used  to  mean 
judging  printed  statements  as  distinct 
from  evaluating  literary  merit. 

Levels  of  Reading 

Let’s  exemplify  critical  reading  on  a 
ladder  of  reading  skills  by  examining 
some  skills  which  precede  it.  At  the  very 
simplest  level,  we  are  concerned  that  the 
child  makes  a direct  decoding  of  the 
author’s  statements.’  This  is  what  most 
teachers  mean  by  "comprehension.”  For 
example,  the  child  reads  a sentence  like 
this,  ’"'K^en  the  big  dog  barked,  the  little 
kitten  started  to  shake  and  rolled  up  into 
a small  ball  on  the  ground.”  After  the 
child  reads  this,  we  may  ask,  "When  did 
the  little  kitten  start  to  shake?”  "What 
did  she  do  next?” 

'This,  of  course,  is  an  essential  but  low 
level  of  comprehension.  It  is  a level 
which  asks  the  child  to  tell  us  precisely 
what  the  author  said;  however,  the  reader 
must  be  able  to  do  this  before  he  can  go 
on  to  mors  advanced  levels. 

Using  the  same  sentence,  now,  let’s  go 
to  the  next  level.  'This  is  the  level  of 
determining  what  the  author  is  implying 
— ^what  he  is  trying  to  say  to  us  "between 
the  lines”  without  actually  stating  it.  In 
this  sentence  he  expects  us  to  m^e  sev- 
eral implications.  He  is  strongly  imply- 
ing, without  actually  stating  it,  that  the 
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kitten  is  frightened.  He  implies  that  a 
barking  dog  will  cause  a kitten  to  be 
frightened.  He  implies  that  the  kitten  is 
rolling  into  a small  ball  to  protect  her- 
self. None  of  these  are  actually  stated, 
but,  as  mature  readers,  you  probably 
made  all  of  these  inferences  just  as  the 
author  intended. 

The  young  child,  however,  needs  to  be 
taught  to  make  inferences,  and  so  we  ask 
him  "Why  do  you  think  the  kitten 
started  to  shake?”  and  "Why  do  you 
think  the  kitten  rolled  into  a small  ball? 
This  is  a level  beyond  the  mere  precise 
decoding  of  the  author  s sentence  and 
another  necessary  step  toward  critical 
reading. 

Let’s  go  to  the  next  level  now,  the 
level  of  critically  analyzing  what  the 
author  says  or  implies,  and  use  the  same 
sentence  for  our  example.  Here  we  call 
for  judgments  about  the  author’s  thoughts 
rather  than  merely  determinations  of 
what  those  thoughts  are.  For  example,  we 
might  ask  the  child,  "Do  you  think  *at 
a kitten  would  shake  when  she  heard  a 
dog  bark?”  "If  a kitten  was  scared  by  a 
dog’s  bark,  do  you  think  she  would  act 
the  way  this  kitten  did?” 

Here  we  use  the  child’s  ability  to  com- 
prehend, but  we  are  going  beyond  that 
and  asking  him  to  make  judgments  about 
the  feasibility  of  what  the  author  states 
and  implies.  We  are  asking  for  critical 
analysis  rather  than  mere  acceptance. 

Many  opportunities  arise  for  promot- 
ing critical  evaluation  in  the  classroom. 
If  we  understand  critical  reading  and  we 
believe  in  its  importance,  we  will  seize 
these  opportunities  as  they  arise.  Beyond 
this,  however,  we  can  take  direct  steps  to 
nurture  and  teach  this  ability. 

Promoting  Critical  Analysis 

We  can,  arbitrarily  and  for  conveni- 
ence only,  examine  procedures  for  pro- 
moting critical  reading  ability  under  two 
headings.  One  of  these  involves  general 
classroom  procedures  and  the  other  con- 
centrates on  specific,  planned  techniqu^. 

General  Classroom  Procedures.  Under 
the  heading  of  general  classroom  proce- 
dures, it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  using  a variety  of  sources 
for  information  rather  than  relying  en- 
tirely on  one  v/hich  serves  as  the  sole 


authority  for  whatever  its  topic  may  be. 

My  friends  in  social  studies  and  science 
tell  me  that  most  of  the  classrooms  they 
visit  still  use  a single  book  as  the  sole 
source  of  content  in  each  of  those  areas. 
When  the  children  study  natural  re- 
sources, for  example,  their  views  on  wa- 
ter usages  are  derived  from  the  book. 
They  seldom  hear  the  views  of  an  ardent 
fisherman  compared  with  those  of  .some- 
one who  works  for  the  state  conservation 
department.  They  seldom  compare  the 
facts  that  can  be  presented — even  at  a 
primary  level— about  the  effects  of  dump- 
ing sewage  into  a stream  with  the  sewage 
that  they  can  actually  see  being  funneled 
into  almost  any  stream  they  visit.  They 
read  in  the  book  that  water  floats  logs 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  that  it 
can’be  used  to  generate  electricity.  Then 
they  go  on  to  the  next  chapter. 

I am  not  suggesting  that  very  young 
children  can  critically  analyze  in  depth 
the  problems  that  beset  our  society.  I am 
suggesting  that  they  must  have  a chance 
to  compare,  to  analyze,  if  they  are  going 
to  have  a foundation  for  critically  analyz- 
ing anything  at  more  mature  levels. 

The  important  characteristic  of  the 
classroom  is  an  atmosphere  where  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  explore  and  reach 
decisions  for  themselves  rather  than  an 
atmosphere  in  which  children  are  viewed 
as  dry  sponges  soaking  up  the  flood  of 
information  given  to  them  by  the  teacher. 

So  far,  our  exploration  of  critial  anal- 
ysis has  tried  to  lead  to  two  major  con- 
clusions. First,  we  have  examined  it  with, 
the  hope  that  this  analysis  will  lead  you 
to  recognize  and  seize  incidental  oppor- 
tunities which  will  arise  in  your  cl^s- 
room.  Second,  we  have  suggested  the  im- 
portance of  a classroom  where  children 
are  required  to  explore  information  from 
various  sources  rather  than  rely  solely  on 
a single  source. 

Exercises  for  Children.  Let’s  explore 
this  now  through  some  examples  of  sp^ 
cific  exercises  which  you  can  use  with 

children.  • . • • . 

(1)  Statements  of  fact  and  opinion. 
A-  an  adult  level,  we  are  continually 
bombarded  by  written  and  verbal  opin- 
ions which  are  accepted  as  facts  by  the 
receiver.  The  adult  who  reads  one  news- 
paper describing  "our  country’s  vacillat- 
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ing  approach”  may  not  know  that  his 
other  newspaper  which  discusses  "our 
countiy’s  consistent  efforts"  are  both  deal- 
ing with  exactly  the  same  approach.  The 
difference  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  as 
he  tries  to  make  his  opinions  our 
opinions. 

While  we  do  not  expect  mature  depth 
in  the  first  days  of  school,  we  can  begin 
building  a foundation  culminating  in  a 
mature  citizen  who  can  analyze  for  state- 
ments of  fact  and  statements  of  opinion. 
At  its  very  simplest  beginnings,  we  start 
in  kindergarten  and  first  grade  helping 
children  distinguish  between  fact  and 
fancy — between  stories  describing  inci- 
dents which  could  have  happened  and 
others  which  are  "making  believe." 

For  example,  here  is  a brief  excerpt 
from  a first  grade  story.  "Willie  was  a 
little  kitten.  He  did  not  know  where  to 
go.  He  wanted  a home  with  a fire  and  a 
bed  to  sleep  in.  But  there  he  was  out  in 
the  cold  with  no  home,  no  bed,  and  no 
fire." 

Now,  here  is  another  first  grade  story 
from  the  same  basal  series.  "Mrs.  Blue 
called,  'Here  kittens,  why  are  you  behind 
the  box?’ 

" We  don’t  like  this  house,’  said  one 
of  the  kittens.  " "There  is  no  fire  to  sleep 
near. 

A discussion  of  the  second  story  after 
the  children  have  read  it,  should  go  be- 
yond just  asking,  "What  reasons  did  the 
kittens  give  for  not  liking  their  new 
house?”  In  addition,  discuss  with  chil- 
dren, "Do  you  think  this  story  could 
actually  have  happened?”  and,  of  course, 
the  all-important.  "Why  do  you  think 
that?”  And,  "Why  do  you  think  the  story 
about  Willie  could  have  happened,  while 
this  one  must  be  make-believe?” 

First  grade  children  have  a listening 
ability  which  far  surpasses  their  ability 
to  read  those  thoughts  in  print.  Because 
this  oral  ability  is  closely  aligned  to,  and 
serves  as  the  foundation  for,  later  ability 
to  read,  we  can  use  it  to  provide  a base 
for  critical  reading  skills  at  later  grade 
levels. 

Try  this  with  your  young  children.  Say 
to  them,  "You  know  some  of  the  things 
we  read  and  hear  are  given  as  opinions. 
That  is,  they  are  given  as  what  the 
speaker  or  writer  thinks  about  something. 
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Some  of  the  other  things  we  read  and 
hear  are  given  as  facts.  That  is,  the 
speaker  is  telling  you,  'This  is  not  just 
what  I think;  this  is  the  way  it  is.’  Let  me 
show  you  how  these  are  different.  Listen, 
'We  can  buy  spinach  at  the  grocery 
store.’  Is  that  given  as  a fact — as  a state- 
ment of  something  that  is  true?  But  sup- 
pose I say  to  you,  'I  think  that  everyone 
should  eat  spinach  twice  a day.’  Is  that 
given  as  a fact  or  as  somebody’s  opinion 
— ^what  somebody  thinks  about  some- 
things?” 

Your  first  examples  of  opinions  should 
be  so  obviously  opinion  that  everyone 
can  agree  that  they  are.  These  children 
have  been  taught  for  years  that  any  words 
coming  from  adults  are  to  be  accepted 
without  thought.  While  they  haven’t  al- 
wa^  done  so,  it  may  take  them  a little 
while  to  get  the  idea  that  we  don’t  always 
expect  them  to  blindly  accept. 

After  you  have  once  planted  the  seed 
of  opinion  versus  fact,  you  and  the  chil- 
dren can  devise  other  statements  which 
are  less  obviously  opinion.  A discussion 
of  these  can  provide  invaluable  ground- 
work for  later  efforts  which  will  help 
these  students  make  these  essential  dis- 
tinctions as  they  read. 

(2)  Recognizing  assumpions:  An- 

other essential  ability  for  adult  readers  is 
the  ability  to  recognize  assumptions.  Here 
is  a brief,  hypothetical,  but  rather  repre- 
sentative passage.  See  if  you  can  deter- 
mine the  assumptions  that  the  author 
makes. 

Since  children  in  this  country  are 
at  least  three  years  behind  those  in 
most  European  countries  in  achieve- 
ment, the  need  for  educational  re- 
form becomes  increasingly  evident. 

As  we  search  for  the  causes  of  the 
vast  gap,  we  should  look  first  at  our 
teacher  training  institutions.  The 
educationist’s  rejection  of  advice 
from  his  colleagues  in  academic 
areas  is  one  reason.  Professors  of 
discipline  areas  who  are  concerned 
with  what  children  learn  should 
have  a strong  voice  in  teacher  train- 
ing. 

Now,  let’s  examine  some  of  the  as- 
sumptions that  the  writer  makes.  First, 
the  writer  makes  the  unsupported  state- 
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ment  that  there  is  a vast  gap  in  education. 
Such  a statement,  which  ser\'es  as  the 
basis  for  his  following  arguments,  re- 
quires objective  support. 

Second,  he  makes  the  statement  that 
educationists  reject  advice  from  their  col- 
leagues in  academic  areas.  Again,  this  is 
glibly  made  but  unsupported  by  the 
writer. 

Third,  he  implies  that  educationists  are 
not  concerned  with  what  children  learn. 
This  is  a little  more  artfully  hidden,  but 
here,  too,  is  an  example  of  writing  which 
denies  the  critical  reading  ability  of  the 
audience. 

So  what  does  the  statement  contain.^ 
Several  unsupported  statements  cemented 
together  with  the  opinions  of  the  author. 

We  cannot  expect  a primary  grade 
child  to  critically  analyze  such  a state- 
ment as  we  should.  We  can,  however, 
build  a background  which  will  ultimately 
lead  to  that  ability.  For  example,  in  the 
upper  primary  grades  you  may  approach 
it  in  this  way  with  your  pupils. 

’’Sometimes  when  we  listen  or  read,  we 
come  across  a statement  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  true  and,  from  that,  the 
speaker  tells  what  will  happen  next.  If 
the  statement  does  not  turn  out  to  be 
true,  then  what  is  supposed  to  happen 
next  may  not  be  true. 

’’For  example,  listen  to  this  statement 
which  a pupil  made,  ’When  mother  lets 
me  go  to  the  store  today,  I am  going  to 
get  a chocolate  ice  cream  cone.’  This  child 
was  saying  that  he  would  get  a cone,  but  it 
really  depends  on  whether  it  is  true  that 
his  mother  will  let  him  go  to  the  store. 
If  he  is  mistaken  about  his  mother’s  let- 
ting him  go  to  the  store,  then  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  will  not  be  true. 

’’Often  when  we  hear  statements  like 
this,  we  don’t  scop  to  think  about  them; 
but,  sometimes,  if  we  do,  we  can  find 
the  part  that  must  be  true  before  the  rest 
can  be  true. 

’’Let’s  try  a few  of  these  just  for  fun. 
Listen,  ’When  Daddy  gets  his  new  boat 
next  week,  I’ll  go  for  a ride  in  it.’  What 
part  of  that  must  be  true  before  the  rest 
can  be  true.^” 


You  can  make  up  other  sentences 
which  require  the  children  to  critically 
analyze  assumptions.  For  example,  "After 
I get  the  toy  gun  for  my  birthday.  I’ll 
play  spaceman  with  you.’’  Or,  "Since  I 
will  stay  up  late  tonight.  I’ll  be  able  to 
watch  Batman.’’ 

Of  course,  there  are  a number  of  un- 
stated assumptions  in  such  sentences.  For 
example,  in  the  la.st  sentence,  in  addition 
to  the  stated  assumption  that  the  speaker 
will  stay  up  late,  there  are  the  unstated 
assumptions  that  he  has  access  to  the 
television  set  and  the  right  to  determine 
which  channel  it  will  be  turned  to.  Be- 
fore pressing  for  additional  assumptions, 
however,  be  sure  that  your  pupils  have 
taken  the  first  basic  step  of  recognizing 
the  stated  assumptions. 

In  addition  to  making  up  examples, 
you  can  locate  assumptions  in  various 
materials  that  the  children  read.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  2^  reader  for  one  basal 
series,  there  is  a story  about  Katy  No- 
Pocket.  You  may  recall  that  Katy,  as  her 
name  implied,  had  no  pocket  to  carry  her 
baby,  so  she  checked  with  other  animals 
to  learn  how  they  did  it.  When  she  tried 
to  carry  her  baby  on  her  back  like  a 
crocodile,  she  made  the  assumption  that 
he  would  be  able  to  stay  on  when  she 
jumped.  Unfortunately  for  the  slightly 
bruised  baby,  this  proved  to  be  a false 
assumption.  Once  children  have  devel- 
oped the  idea  of  what  an  assumption  is, 
they  can  find  many  similar  examples  in 
the  materials  that  they  read. 

While  using  the  word  ’’assumption’’ 
here,  I have  avoided  using  it  in  my  sug- 
gested statements  that  you  use  with  the 
children.  Whether  you  do  or  do  not  use 
a word  like  "assumption”  with  your  chil- 
dren must  depend  entirely  on  them.  As  a 
general  guide,  we  should  usually  use  such 
words  when  our  pupils  can  be  led  to 
understand  them.  Words  are  the  verbal 
tags  for  thoughts;  and,  if  your  pupils  are 
mature  enough  to  comprehend  the  gen- 
eral idea  or  thought  behind  noting  as- 
sumptions, there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not  have  the  verbal  tag  to  apply 
to  it. 
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b.  Changing  CoRct^nfs  of  Hooding 

tn$f ruction  In  tho  Dovolepmont 

of  Basle  Skills 

Richard  French 

I speak  as  a teacher  of  intermediate 
grade  children.  I feel,  in  all  humility,  that 
my  role  is  an  important  one.  My  students 
look  to  me  for  guidance  and  inspiration  as 
they  seek  to  master  that  most  basic  tool  of 
learning,  reading.  They  are  dependent 
upon  my  instruction  for  the  stren^ening 
and  extension  of  those  skills  to  which  they 
have  already  been  introduced;  and  they 
rely  upon  my  tutelage  for  the  acquisition 
of  those  new  skills  which  will  enable  them 
to  become  the  independent  workers  they 
are  required  to  be  hy  the  nature  of  the 
w'ork  of  the  grades  that  follow. 

I fully  appreciate  the  challenge  of 
teaching  the  middle-graders.  My  students 
may  have  dilffered  only  a few  years  in  their 
ability  to  read  when  they  were  in  the  early 
primary  grades;  but  by  the  time  they  are 
with  me  in  the  intermediate  grades,  they 
test  in  years  all  the  way  from  eight  to 
eighteen,  with  vast  dilfferences  existing 
even  among  those  who  test  at  the  same 
grade  level. 

Tmly  the  vast  dilfferences  in  reading 
ability  that  are  found  in  the  intermediate 
grades  are  challenging;  but  rather  than  to 
deplore  their  existence,  it  is  my  task  to 
provide  appropriate  learning  experiences 
in  light  of  the  differences  that  exist,  thus 
encouraging  each  child  to  grow  to  the 
limits  of  his  capabilities. 

Yes,  my  role  as  classroom  teacher  is  an 
important  one.  When  the  door  to  my  class- 
room closes,  I am  alone  with  my  students; 
and  they  are  dependent  upon  me.  They 
arc  ilcpendent  upon  my  understanding  of 
the  reading  process  and  my  ability  to  guide 
them  through  reading  experiences  that  will 
insure  their  becoming  successful  readers. 
I serve  as  the  arranger  of  their  environ- 
ment, the  planner  and  guide  of  their 
learning  e.xperiences,  and  the  releaser  of 
their  inherent  abilities.  Because  of  their 
dependence  upon  me,  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  make  sure  that  my  every  instruc- 
tional art  is  well -conceived  and  properly 
executed.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I would  not 
be  deserving  of  my  position. 


As  a teacher,  I must  heed  the  scientific 
evidence  resulting  from  studies  made  in 
the  field  of  reading.  I must  likewise 
investigate  and  implement  the  changing 
concepts  of  reading  instruction  whidi 
have  come  about  due  to  the  evidence 
presented  by  reading  research.  For  as  a 
teacher,  I am  the  ooe  who  must  effect  the 
changes  that  research  indicates  should  be 
made.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
indicate  how  I,  as  an  intermediate  grade 
teacher,  plan  to  implement  the  clianging 
concepts  of  reading  instruction  in  the 
development  of  basic  skills  at  the  inter* 
mediate  level. 

URdersteRding  ih«  RaodlRg  ProcRsi 

To  begin  with,  I find  that  I must  be- 
come more  articulate  as  to  what  the  many 
facets  of  the  reading  process  are.  I can  no 
longer  think  of  reading  solely  in  terms  of 
the  components — vocabulary,  comprehen- 
sion, and  speed.  Behind  these  labels  there 
are  hidden  subtleties,  some  only  recently 
brought  into  focus  by  reading  studies.  If 
I as  the  classroom  teacher  am  not  aware  of 
the  many  skills  required  of  the  good 
reader  in  the  perception  of  words,  the 
comprehension  of  the  ideas  expressed,  the 
reaction  to  these  ideas,  and  the  integration 
of  new  ideas  with  past  experiences;  then 
I assuredly  will  not  be  successful  as  a 
teacher  in  providing  the  experiences  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  these  skills. 

How  can  I attain  a proper  understand- 
ing of  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
reading  process.^  Well,  for  one  thing,  I 
can  seek  this  knowledge  on  my  own.  I can 
read  the  writings  of  the  leaders  in  the 
field  of  reading.  I can  become  acquainted 
with  the  professional  journals  in  the  fields 
of  reading  and  the  language  arts.  I can 
become  familiar  with  the  recent  research 
carried  on  in  the  reading  field. 

As  a second  avenue  to  attaining  the 
understanding  I need,  I can  seek  help  from 
professional  sources.  If  I have  had  little 
training  in  reading  methods,  thus  possess- 
ing a meager  background  with  regard  to 
the  skills  that  are  involved  in  the  reading 
process,  I can  take  the  training  that  will 
help  me  become  familiar  with  Ac  skills  I 
am  expected  to  teach.  If  I am  unable  to 
effectively  analyze  research  studies,  I can 
take  the  training  that  will  enable  me  to 
analyze  research.  It  is  evident  in  every 
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instance,  that  the  burden  of  responsibility 
for  acquiring  the  necessary  insight  as  to 
the  skills  involved  in  the  reading  process 
rests  upon  my  shoulders. 

Diagiosfng  Ph^II  Nm4s 

After  becoming  more  articulate  as  to 
the  skills  of  the  reading  t>r.«fss,  what  is 
my  next  step  as  a clav-^  i>m  teacher  in 
implementing'  the  changing  concepts  of 
reading  instruction ' It  would  seem  to  me 
that  my  next  step  w^mld  be  to  become 
more  adept  in  diagno.sing  the  needs  of  tlie 
pupils  I instruct.  Since  learning  is  thought 
to  begin  where  the  learner  is,  I had  better 
discover  the  techniques  that  will  enable  my 
knowing  just  where  each  of  my  pupils  is 
with  regard  to  the  reading  skills. 

How  can  I diagnose  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  my  pupils.^  There  arc  many 
ways.  Of  course  there  is  the  mf'  •. 
obtained  from  the  cumulative  ,,r>- 

comments  of  previous  tea-iier..  'fhere  js 
the  information  that  can  be  obtained 
through  individual  conferences  where  each 
pupil  reads  from  a variety  of  materials  of 
graduated  difficulty  in  order  that  his  basic 
strengths  and  we^esses  may  be  deter- 
mined. Then  there  is  the  testing  program 
whidi  can  be  carried  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  a program  leading  to  the 
identification  of  each  pupil’s  needs.  1 
refer  to  a testing  program  wherein  the 
teacher  seeks  to  understand  the  pupil’s 
reaction  to  individual  test  items  and  test 
sections  rather  than  to  the  type  of  testing 
program  wherein  the  total  test  scores  are 
recorded  for  each  pupil  and  then  filed 
away  for  posterity.  May  I add  that  in  this 
type  of  testing  prograiii  the  teacher  is 
interested  in  the  test  instrument  itself; 
forxthe  test  must  be  analyzed  and  under- 
stood by  the  teacher  if  very  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  its  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  techniques  of  diagno- 
sis already  mentioned,  there  is  the  tech- 
nique of  appraising  each  pupil  in  terms 
of  other  factors  that  relate  to  reading. 
This  appraisal  can  be  carried  on  not  only 
during  the  period  of  reading  instruction, 
but  throughout  the  entire  school  day.  This 
appraisal  could  cover  such  factors  as: 
visual  and  physical  habits  while  reading; 
personality  traits  and  health  factors  that 
might  have-  a bearing  on  reading  success; 
re.-Kling  background-  past  success  in  read- 


ing;  speed  of  reading  and  t *hr-i\  U) 
do  many  types  of  re.iding;  atr;'  -<  *>-\\-.jrd 
re.iding,  both  expressed  an*;  --v.ru.L 
re.iding  interests  and  preferen..'-  ■ : i.t'irig 
both  to  style  of  -re.iding  m..’: ; .ui-l 
conient;  ability  in  the  related  i-f 

spe.iking,  writing,  and  listening.  -i  v-rai 
reading  ability.  Ibere  is  much  lo  .know 
ab  <.'U{  each  jiupil;  and  as  a teacher  of 
re.ading  I must  be  skilled  in  the  Icchniques 
ol  af'praising  each  pupil’s  abilities. 

Orgonizotloii  of  the  Reading  Program 

Now'  then,  if  we  have  made  ourselves 
aw'are  of  the  skills  that  are  required  in  the 
process  of  becoming  successful  readers, 
and  if  we  have  determined  where  each 
child  in  the  class'  stands  w'ith  regard  to 
skills  through  diagnostic  techniques,  where 
\vf  t»(.  ifom  here?  Or,  in  other  words, 
h;. do  wc  org.inizc  our  reading  program 
so  js  !n  provide  effective,  sequential  in- 
structum  in  (he  teaching  of  the  basic 
skills  necessary  for  the  development  of 
good  readers.^ 

The  only  sure  answer  to  this  question 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  sure 
method  of  organizing  for  reading  instruc- 
tion so  as  to  simply  and  magically  insure 
every  child’s  acquiring  the  basic  reading 
skills.  Rather,  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  org^izing  the  rc*ading  program 
so  as  to  provide  a balance  of  emphasis  as 
far  as  the  various  aspects  of  re.iding  are 
concerned;  with  constant  evaluation  of  the 
organizational  plan  so  as  to  determine  its 
success  in  covering  all  phases  of  the  read- 
ing process. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  over- 
emphasis of  any  one  phase  of  the  reading 
process  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
phases  of  reading.  'This  was  aptly  pointed 
out  by  the  late  'William  S.  Gray^  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan. 
In  his  letter,  in  which  he  disai.ssed  his 
review  of  evidence  pertaining  to  the  place 
of  phonics  in  a reading  instruction  pro- 
gram, Dr.  Gray  stated: 

"When  all  the  facts  were  considered, 
three  conclusions  emerged:  1)  Experimen- 
tation thus  far  does  not  establish  the  su- 
periority of  any  one  method,  due  to  the 
fact  that  experimentation  ha.s  not  involved 
all  methods  and  made  comparisons  between 
them.  2)  That  the  nature  of  the  gn-wth  in 

nVilllam  S.  Gray,  "I.cttrr  tr.  the  Editc-r."  Pl» 
Delta  Kappan,  XLII.  Kt -.-cinher  1060.  j>p,  87  SX. 
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the  ;^ility  to  read  is  detennbed  by  the  <«. 
phasis  in  teaching.  If  it  is  on  phonics,  pupih 
grow  rapidly  in  ability  to  recognize  -words 
-which  are  largely  phonetic  in  character.  If 
the  content  is  stressed,  pupils  grow  in  their 
cap^ity  for  grasping  meaning  and  in  tlieir 
abili^  to  understand  what  is  read.  3)  Prog- 
r«s  is  most  effective  when  instruction  at  any 
given  lev-el  emphasizes  all  of  the  aspects  of 
reading  that  make  for  competent  readers  at 
that  level. 

^Practice  during  recent  years  has  been 
guided  largely  by  the  third  finding  cited 
above.  As  far  as  I can  determine,  there  is 
more  emphasis  today  on  word  recognition 
than  during  the  Forties.  Descriptions  of 
most  of  the  improvement  programs  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  literature  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  balanced  emphases 
on  all  aspects  of  reading." 

Now,  in  addition  to  our  interest  in  a 
balance  of  emphasis,  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  efficiency  with  which  our 
instructional  program  is  organized.  How 
do  we  organize  our  instructional  period, 
confronted  with  a classroom  of  middle- 
graders  possessing  a seemingly  endless 
array  of  individual  needs  as  far  as  basic 
skills  are  concerned? 

It  would  seem  again  diat  there  is  no 
sure  pattern.  The  teathcr  h-»wever, 
determine*  fa*.rlv  » 

be  met  bv  * .ju  ti  ’.-..  whuh 

can  be  met  by  -vsii-Jl  gn  up  instruction, 
and  which  can  be  met  by  working  with 
the  entire  da.ss  as  one  group — organizing 
his  instructional  program  accordingly.  The  j 
teacher  can  also  come  to  discover  how 
children  of  different  ability  levels,  who 
have  a common  need  for  instruction  in  a 
basic  skill,  can  be  taught  in  a group  situa- 
tion and  then  be  led  to  practice  the  skill 
that  they  have  received  instruction  in  at  ■ 
their  individual  levels.  Again,  b.ilance  is 
desirable^ — each  child  receiving  instruc- 
, tion  in  a variety  of  grouping  situations. 

1 Can  I rightfully  establish  the  organiza- 
; tional  pattern  before  I know  my  students 
and  their  needs?  No,  for  to  have  a set 
organization  prepared  before  the  students 
arrive  in  my  classroom  would  be  like  the 
doctor  having  a prescription  ready  for  me 
before  he  had  diagnosed  my  ailment. 

This  points  up’ the  need  for  flexibility 
as  far  as  instructional  materials  are  con- 
cerned, too.  The  teacher  must  know  the 
materials  and  what  they  will  help  him 
accomplish;  and  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
doctor  s prescription,  must  prescribe  them 
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the  diagnosis  has  been  made,  not 

■>!’e 


I hav-  -‘-^tijHtsed  the  need  for  better 
understaifc:i;>^^,  -t  the  many  facets  of  the 
reading  pnxrfc-  r part  of  the  teacher. 
T^e  impoitaiK*  Hicfeased  skill  in 
diagnosing  pupil  hee  v was  emphasized. 
Finally,  the  need  for  ba-ua^  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  instructional  pfogfsm  on  pupil 
needs,  while  making  sure  that  there  is 
balance  in  emphasis,  was  stressed. 

Common  to  the  implementation  of 
each  of  these  concepts  is  the  increasing 
resMnsibility  of  the  classroom  teacher  in 
undc-istanding  his  pupils  and  planning 
experiences  that  will  enable  each  child  to 
attain  maximum  growth.  If  we  are  to 
encourage  each  child  to  grow  to  the  limits 
of  his  capabilities,  then  each  of  us  as 
tochers  must  seek  to  implement  tlie  tech- 
niques through  whidi  children  may  be 
^ided  to  grwter  heights.  It  is  the  "each” 
in  "teaching”  that  is  so  important.  Each 
of  us  as  teachers  must  grow  that  each 
child  may  benefit- 
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i.  A •#  tk*  MMifig  of  fbenlcs  Skill 
h H$  M9l0Hoii$kfp  fo  MoUlgoHeo, 
M9bS$§,  SifccMsi 

* Jesse  W.  Grimes 

The  controversial  issues  concerning  the 
place  of  phonics  instruction  in  the  reading 
program  remain  unsolved.  It  is  no  longer 
a question  of  phonics  versus  no-phonics, 
since  phonics  instruction  is  a vitd  ingre- 
dient m almost  all  systems.  The  questions 
focus  upon  (1)  the  timing  of  the  intro- 
duction of  phonics,  i.e.,  prior  to,  concur- 
rent, or  following  the  teaching  of  a basic 
sight  vocabulary;  (2)  the  degree  of 
systematization  of  phonics  instruction; 
(3)  the  extent  to  which  phonics  is  drilled 
separately  from  actual  reading;  (4)  the 
emphasis  upon  phonics  as  a basic  tool  in 
word  attack;  and  (5)  the  encouragement 
of  trial  responses,  or  intelligent  guessing 
on  the  basis  of  clues  other  than  sound-to* 
letter  associations. 

research  reported  herein  was  Mit  of  a larfet 
study  conducted  at  the  Hanrard  Laboratory  for 
Research  in  Instruction  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
John  Carroll.  * 
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']picse  issues  must  be  settled  on  die 
basis  of  thorough  research,  most  of  whidi 
has  not  been  done.  The  tendency  of  edu- 
cators has  been  to  carry  out  rather  super- 
ficial surveys  without  proper  controls,  and 
then  to  make  sweeping  generalizations 
with  interpretations  ^t  attempt  to 
^swer  all  of  the  above  questions. 

Recently  there  has  been  an  increasing 
number  of  reports  in  foe  literature  dem- 
onstrating that  phonics  drill  is  positively 
reldted  to  reading  proficiency,  foat  formal 
phonics  instruction  is  successful  in  pro- 
ducing primary  grade  reading  skill,  but 
foat  today's  children  in  later  grades  under 
common  teaching  techniques  tie  not  apa- 
ble  in  phonics  skills.  'The  usual  inferences 
from  these  results  are  font  plidoics  should 
be  taught  as  a separate  disdpline  at  foe 
begin^g  of  the  first  cradc.  It  is  the 
writer’s  opinion  that  such  inferences  are 
not  justified  on  the  basis  of  foe  informa- 
tion given.  An  example  of  one  such  study 
is  described  below. 

Beltramo  conducted  an  experiment 
using  an  alphabetical  phonics  approach  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  in  grade  one.  Her 
experimental  group  included  five  class- 
rooms, with  a total  of  120  chtkhtis,  adbeile 
a control  group  of  fo«?  >ii4 

86  children  was  bf  pro- 

cedures that  are  currently  accepted  in  the 
reading  profession.  At  foe  end  of  foe  first 
; grade,  achievement  tests  were  adminis- 
tered, and  tlie  results  favored  foe  experi- 
mental groups  in  reading  skill  though  the 
differences  were  not  significant.  Evidently 
intelligence  was  not  controlled,  and  this 
may  represent  a weakness  in  the  interpre- 
tations given.  In  an  effort  to  show  that  foe 
experimental  group  did  not  receive  an 
over-emphasis  on  phonics,  foe  author 
points  out  that  this  group  proved  to  be 
superior  in  arithmetic  achievement  also. 
Perh.ips  foe  arithmetic  achievement  is 
evidence  that  the  experimental  group  had 
higher  intelligence  which,  if  controlled, 
might  have  erased  the  small  superiority 
this  group  demonstrated  in  reading. 

Few  valuable  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  these  results.  We  do  not  know  how 
intelligence  influenced  the  results.  We  do 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  all  aspects 
of  reading  proficiency  were  measured.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  phonics  was 
learned  incidentally  by  the  control  group. 
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We  do  not  know  the  foog  nage  differ- 
ences after  several  yeect  of  tviKluiig  by 
foe  two  mefoods.  We  oofy  i(M«r  it  is 
possible  to  teadi  first  li|r  oMiec  j 
method  with  fairly  equ^  |pi  # I 

particular  paper-anfopcndl  test 
practically  no  tightly-controlled  ttaeu^m 
that  answer  foe  real  questions.  T^  (kt  j 
that  so  many  children  learn  to  read  j 
under  foe  •TOoIe-word-Jnddental-phoDks 
method  makes  it  mandatory  that  we  in- 
vestigate phonics  fooiou^y  before  mak- 
ing a blanket  recotamen^tion  as  to  iww  ; 
re^ng  should  be  taught  j 

No  single  research  can  make  more  thah  i 
a small  contribution  to  foe  whole  problem. 
The  study  reported  in  this  paper  attempts 
to  measure  phonics  sldll’^  as  t distinct 
entity,  and  tiuou^  oirrelation  to  deter- 
mine its  celationfoip  to  Intelligence^ 
reading  proficiency,  and  foe  total  sdiool 
i^ievemeat  The  results  throw  some  hew 
tight  upon  tile  meaning  of  phooics  but 
open  up  many  new  ptwlems,  for 
are  indications  foat  childzm  possess 
phonics  aptitude  to  a greater  or  lesser  . 
extent,  and  that  voteie  (hildten  evidently 
gimendise  foeh’  «wa  phonic  principles 
whefofSE  4r  aot  they  axe  tau^t  system-  j 
We  now  wonder  if  this  aptness  j 
for  luming  tfoooics  skill  is  a character  I 
trait  in  itself  that  is  at  the  same  time 
effective  in  produdng  all-around  school 
achievement. 

RcsMrdi  Fracedaraf 

A battery  of  tests  was  administered  to 
156  third-gude  children  who  represented  : 
a random  sample  from  stratified  levels  of  ‘ 
reading  success  witiiin  a city  rapalation 
of  1456  third-grade  children.  The  -sample 
represented  a normal  distribution  on  m- 
telligence  and  achievement  scores.  There 
were  87  boys  and  69  girls,  drawn  from 
24  different  classrooms.  Only  a very  few 
children  in  foe  sample  group  had  been 
together  with  foe  same  teafoers  tiirou^i- 
oiit  the  three  grades.  All  teachers  in  all  i 
schools  had  generally  followed  foe  stand-  , 
ard  reading  series  and  manuals,  with 
individual  variations  among  teachers  at  to 
foe  emphasis  upc>n  phonics.  AH  teachatt 
had  initiated  reading  forou^  tiie  devdop* 
ment  of  a sight  vocabulary. 

Intelli^ce  was  messared  hy  foe,  ad- 
miniotati-on  of  the  Calif ofttk  Test.  ^ 
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-?/»  and  individual  adminis- 
»iie  Wechsler  InteWgence 

Ilfeidinj  ikill  was  measured  by  the 
Ctdihnjfit  tUadiftg  Test  and  the  Gilmore 
Ord  Retiring  Test  which  is  individually 
administered  and  measures  comprehen- 
sion, speed,  reading  errors,  phrasing,  and 
other  components  of  reading. 

Kionics  Skin  was  measured  by  an  in- 
strument constracted  by  the  writer  with 
suggestions  from  Dr.  John  Carroll  and 
Dr.  Donald  Durrell.  In  one  section  non- 
sense, syllables  were  read  aloud  (by  tape 
recorder  for  standardization  of  pronun- 
ciation), and  children  were  required  to 
underline  the  correct  printed  symbol. 
Other  sections  required  children  to  choose 
a word  that  rii^es  witfi  a given  word, 
and  words  that  oegin  and  end  like  a given 
Word#  DiflScuIt  words  were  pronounced 
and  Aey  were  asked  to  find  that  word 
among  several  closely  similar  words. 
Finally,  a list  of  fragmented  diffiedt 
words  was  given,  and  the  tester  read  the 
words  as  in  a sp^ng  t^.and  die  chil- 
droi  filled  in  die  missing  syllables  or 
letters. 

School  adiievemcnt  was  mc^red  wnth 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Form  }, 
and  &e  battefy  median  used  as  the  cri- 
i^on  score  for  stadsdcai  analysis. 

First  order  correlations  were  computed 
between  all  measures,  and  then  partial 
correlations  were  computed.  Partial  cor- 
relation is  a relatively  crude  statistical 
procedure  by  which  one  can  g^in  an 
indication  of  possible  relationsWps  be- 
tween two  measures  when  influence 
of  o&er  factors  has  Been  eliminated  or 
"partialled  out.” 


Rtstiits 


A table  of  first  order  correlations  is 
prjMcnted  below. 

Teble  1.  First  Order  Corfeiaticos  of  Two 
Measures  of  Intelligence  and  Four 
M^uzes  of  School  Success 


PkMfea  Skill 
Wise 
1C.M. 

nttiiior*  Reading 


Al 


r«iir. 

. li.a£. 
.45 
M 


Calif.  Standard 


'G^tmore  Ketd* 

Ach. 

.72 

.77 

.81 

.45 

J5S 

.39 

J9 

.54 

.70 

.77 

.76 

The  fact  that  is  immediately  apparent  is 
Kl^vely  low  degree  of  correlation 
IMIMI  intelligcsice  test  scores  and  the 


leasures  of  school  success.  “Also  striking 

the  fact  that  phonics  skill  is  correlated 
to  only  a small  degree  with  intelligence 
but  its  relationship  to  total  achievement 
is  high.  Phonics  skill  correlates  with 
achievement  +.81,  which  is  higher  tiian 
does  any  other  measure  of  intelligence  or 
reading  proficien^. 

Partial  correlation  shows  an  even  more 
striking  picture  of  the  strength  of  phonics 
skill  as  a predictor  of  school  success.  The 
first  order  correlation  of  phonics  skill  to 
Gilmore  Reading  was  +.72.  However,  if 
we  eliminate  the  influence  of  intelligence 
by  partialling  out  the  Wechsler  results, 
phonics  skill  still  correlates  +.70  with 
Gilmore.  This  is  a highly  significant  find- 
ing and  indicates  that  reading  success  is 
greatly  dctemiined  by  the  extent  to  which 
^e  diild  has  mastercu  phonics,  and  that 
this  influence  is  not  materially  reduced 
when  all  the  factors  measured  in  an  indi- 
vidual intelligence  test  are  removed  from 
consideration.  In  addition  to  foaising 
attention  upon  the  importance  of  phonics 
in  reading  success,  this  opens  a new  ques- 
tion. Since  the  whole-word  method  was 
used  in  teadiing  reading  to  all  of  these 
children,  and  reading  success  depended 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  phonics 
was  learned,  and  not  upon  intelligence, 
we-  wottdcf  if  there  is  a personalit]'  trait 
that  indicates  a kind  of  systematic  or 
analytical  thinking  tiut  is  not  m&isured 
in  intelligence  tests  but  does  determine 
ability  to  generalize  phonic  principles.  We 
also  wonder  if  this  same  trait  will  carry 
over  to  influence  total  sdiool  achievement. 

To  determine  this,  correlations  were 
computed  between  phonics  jkill  and 
achievement  test  scores,  partialling  out  the 
effects  of  cadi  of  the  tests  and  tiien 
combinations  of  tests.  As  shown  above,, 
phonics  skill  correlated  +.81 . with 
achievement.  If  we  remove  the  effects  of 
die  Wechsler,  there  remains  a correlation 
of  *+.77;  if  wc  partial  out  Calif omia 
Mental  Maturity,  the  ccrielation  is  still 
+.76,  and  when  we  eliminate  both  intel- 
ligence scores  in  one  statistical  operation, 
phonics  skill  is  still  related  to  adiievement 
+.75.  This  finding  vistabli.«;hes  the  im- 
portance of  phonics  sldll  :a  total  achieve- 
ment, W does  not  yet  confirm  the  idea 
that  aptness  for  learning^  phonics  skill  is 
a umque  character  trait.  Perfiaps  tiie 
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aAievcment  score  simply  reflects  the 
higher  reading  skill  of  phonics  adiievers. 

To  test  this,  phonics  skill  was  correlated 
with  Stanford  Achievement  and  both  the 
Gilmore  and  California  Reading  Tests 
partialled  out.  The  resuldng  correlation 
of  +.55  indicates  that  even  when  the 
influence  of  reading  proficicn<y  is  re- 
moved from  consideration,  those  diildren 
who  are  high  in  phonics  ^ill  are  also 
more  successful  in  total  school  adiieve- 
ment.  In  other  words,  while  phonics  skill 
seems  to  predict  reading  success,  there  are 
other  factors  at  woric  widiin  the  personal- 
ity complex  that  seem  to  show  mat  those 
who  learn  phonics  have  characteristics 
necessary  for  school  success  apart  from 
reading  skill. 

Higher  than  second  order  partial  cor-  ' 
relations  begin  to  be  suspected  as  to ' 
validity,  but  the  findioK  in  diis  case  arc 
interesting.  When  all  hvjr  test*  of  iu^- 
ligence  and  rcadu^ 
simultaneously,  {rfiMics  slr^  :or- 
relates  +.49  with  total  achievement. 

OIscHSsfoR  of  Keslits 

All  of  these  results  give  strong  support 
to  the  idea  that  certain  children  possess 
a personality  trait  that  is  not  measured  in 
intelligence  tests,  but  exerts  a powerful 
influence  on  school  success.  There  is  no 
indication  here  that  all  children  should  be 
taught  formal,  systematic  phonics  in  the 
first  grade.  A very  substantial  number  of 
children  achieved  satisfactory  success  in 
all  academic  areas  including  reading, 
without  such  formal  training. 

Teachers  have  long  suspected  that  some 
children  learn  to  read  better  if  taught  by 
phonics  and  that  others  proceed  more 
successfully  by  other  methods.  This  study 
.does  not  begin  to  answer  that  question, 
but  does  accentuate  the  need  for  further 
research  in  this  direction.  The  writer  has 
recently  been  engaged  in  a research  to 
determine  if  varying  personality  character- 
istics will  dictate  that  certain  children  will 
learn  best  by  formal  phonic  while  other 
children  will  learn  best  by  different  tech- 
niques. If  this  is  confirmed,  tibis  might 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  many  e:^ri- 
mental  studies  have  shown  no  significant 
differences  between  the  two  methods  of 
teaching.  Perhaps  certain  children  fail  in 
one  systeni  who  would  succeed  in  the 


odier,  and  vice  vem,  thus  *Vsshing  out’* 
die  over-all  ^rstem 

The  writer  feels  that  oo  imffikatioDS 
can  be  gained  from  die  study  fqpwmd  ip 
this  paper  that  can  immediately  he  ptt  to 
practical  use  in  die  teadiing  of  imdfaig. 
Phonics  skill  has  been  shown  to  be  |i 
strong  factor  related  to  ittuling  and  idio- 
lastic  suaess,  but  with  no  indication  ai 
to  how  it  should  be  tau^.  The  more 
important  implication  is  diat  an  aphiess 
for  l«imin^  phonics  skill  may  be  a per- 
sonality trait,  or  may  be  related  to  measur- 
able personally  duuacteristics,  and  that 
these  factors,  if  defined  and  demonstrated, 
may  indicate  how  phonics  and  reading 
may  best  be  taught  to  particular  kinds  of 
children. 
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11.  Speed;  Comprehensioiii 
and  Power  in  Reading^ 


Jack  A.  Holmes 

infroducfion 

Speeded  reading  is  demanded  by  the 
tempo  of  the  times,  but  the  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  crucial  ideas,  the  understanding  of 
those  great  concepts  which  have  taken  the 
numan  race  thousands  of  years  to  evolve, 
Ineed  not,  indeed  cannot,  be  fully  grasped 
one’s  speed  approaches  its  limit. 

The  secret  of  good  reading  lies  in  thej 
ability  to  know  when  and  hov/  to  change 
pace.  Hie  mundane  material  concerning 
the  commerce  of  life  may  well  be  read 
quickly,  but  when  one  comes  to  the  crux 
of  the  message,  or  when  one  fortuitously 
encounters  one  of  those  fountainhead  con- 
cepts from  which  ideas  flow,  tlien  one 
must  deliberately  drink  the  delightful 
draught  until  the  full  meaning  has  beeri 
drained.  Even  then,  such  passages  are 
wellsprings  that  may  be  read  again  and 
again,  each  time  affording  the  reader  a 
little  deeper  insight,  a greater  understand- 
ing, a new  zest  for  life! 

Indeed,  the  deepest  satisfactiohs  comd 
, not  when  one  is  able  to  read  a book  in  3Q 
, minutes  flat  (the  goal  stressed  by  some 
[ teachers  today),  but  rather  when  on$ 
diances  upon  a beautifully  written  passagi 
, carrying  so  much  meaning,  sparkle,  ana 
conviction  that  it  verily  sings — as  it  clarij 
. fies  the  meaning  of  life  and  causes  one  t^ 
bring  his  value  system  Into  closer  harmpni 
with  the  realities  of  the  universe.  ’ ’ | 
My  first  point  then,  is  this:  If  one  alj 
^ady  knows  how  to  read,  his  rjito  of  conn 
[prehension  of  the  printed  p^ge  can  b^ 

I increased  enormously  by  persistent  practice 
Ion  easy  material  over  an  extended  period 
Vf  time.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  Neverthej 
less,  as  one  pushes  his  speed  above  thq 
four  to  eight  hundred  words-per-minutd 
mark  into  the  next  higher  order  of  magni| 

'This  paper  draws  heavily  upon  a research  study 
done  by  the  speaker  and  Dr.  Harry  Singer,  “The 
' Substrata-Faefor  Theoiy:  Substrata  Differences  -Un- 
derlying  Reading  Ability  in  Known  Groups.**  This 
study  was  a Cooperative  Research  Project  supported 
by  the  University  of  California,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York.  This  monojjraph  is  now  on  the  press  and 
in  October  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Document^  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  2d,  D.  C. 
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Fig.  1.  Diagrammatic  model  of  a working-system  for  power  of  reading.  See  text  for  explanation. 


O 
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tude,  say  two  to  eight  thousand  words  per 
minute,  the  reader  simply  rides  in  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave.  As  his  eyes  race  down 
the  page,  it  is  true  that  he  may  learn  to 
catch  the  gist  of  the  story;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  syntax,  the  style,  the  sting,  the 
twinkle,  the  music  in  the  well-turned 
phrase,  the  technical  explanation,  or  logic 
of  a philosophical  discussion  cannot  be 
truly  pondered,  grasped,  and  appreciated. 
One  may  gain  a knowledge  of  a subject  by 
speeded  reading,  but  he  cannot  gain  a 
working  knowledge  of  it.  To  achieve  such 
a worlang  knowledge,  technical  mastery 
of  scientific  material,  or  high  appreciation 
for  the  music  and  sense  of  great  literature, 
one  must  read  not  for  comprehension 
alone,  but  for  power — and  it  is  just  this 
power  of  reading  that  I wish  to  discuss 
with  you.  That  is,  what  is  it  that  mak^ 
for  power  in  reading;  and  what  exactly  is 
meant  by  the  word  "power”  when  used  in 
this  context? 

The  Theory 

It  was  my  intent  a moment  ago,  to 
imply  that  theory  and  fact  can  be  brought 
togeAer  to  explain  just  what  it  is  Aat 
m^es  one  student  differ  from  another  in 
his  ability  to  read  with  what  I terra 
"power."  To  this  end,  then,  I will  first 
outline  the  basic  essentials  of  thejub:trata- 
'^"HFactorJCheo^  and  second,  I will  report 
*somrm  the  findings  of  an  experiment  we 
have  recently  completed  in  our.laboratories 
at  the  University  of  California. 

The  Substrata-Factor  Theory  of  Read- 
ing is  concerned  with  the  way  the  mind 
mohilizes  sets  of  sub-abilities  (which  we 
will  refer  to  as  elements)  into  an  ordered 
arrangement  or  hierarchy.  In  varying  de- 
grees, according  to  their  existing  strengths, 
the  elements  of  this  hierarchy  simulta- 
neously stimulate  and  reinforce  each  other. 
They  compare  and  contrast  incoming  in- 
formation with  existing  knowledge  lead- 
ing to  a new  conception,  a new  working 
knowledge,  gained  from  the  reading  mate- 
rial. This  complex  ability,  with  its  various 
elements,  we  have  sought  to  measure  and 
have  termed  it  "power  of  reading.” 

The  Theory  holds  that  the  auditory, 
visual,  and  kinesthetic  components  of  in- 
coming information  are  ordered  and  stored 
in  localized  cell-assemblies  in  the  brain. 


Individuals  diflfer  in  the  degree  to  which 
they  tend  to  use  one  or  these  input 
channels  over  others.  At  the  high  school 
level  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  stu- 
dents are  predominantly  visually  minded; 
somewhat  less  than  one-third  will  learn 
better  through  their  auditory  senses;  and 
a small  percentage  (mostly  boys)  must 
rely  heavily  upon  the  proprioceptive  or 
kinesthetic  senses  as  their  most  efl&cient 
input  channel.  This  part  of  the  Theory 
gives  us  the  key  as  to  why  the  majority  of 
a class  leam  quickly  and  easily  by  the 
Look  and  Say  method,  why  some  children 
appear  to  mrive  under  a system  that 
stresses  phonics,  and  why  still  others  who 
fail  to  leam  by  either  of  these  methods  are, 
in  fact,  able  to  leam  to  read  by  Fernald’s 
tracing  method. 

Sets  of  these  cell-assemblies  form  cen- 
ters, each  with  its  distinctive  function. 
Oversimplified: 

1.  The  function  of  one  center  is  to 
store  the  memory  traces  from  visual  im- 
pulses which  arise  when  viewing  a con- 
crete object. 

2.  The  function  of  a second  visi^l  cen- 
ter is  to  store  symbolic  represe  tations  of 
the  ideas  about  concrete  objects,  relation- 
ships, or  other  ideational  abstractions. 
Here,  then,  is  where  words  are  perceived, 
registered,  categorized,  and  filed  for  future 
reference  and  recall. 

3.  A third  center  stores  auditory  im- 
ulses  which  carry  information  conveyed 
y spoken  language. 

4.  A fourth  center  stores  kinesthetic 
impressions  from  tactile  and  muscle  sensa- 
tions. The  location  of  such  centers  in  the 
brain  is  a long-established  anatomical 
fact  (1). 

According  to  the  Substrata-Factor 
Theory,  as  a result  of  the  on-going  cerebral 
activity  during  the  act  of  perception  (as  in 
reading),  the  details  cfeposited  in  the 
separate  centers  are  now  reassociated  as 
faithfully  coded  representations  of  the 
objects  themselves.  In  other  words,  during 
reading  coded  audio-visual  and  kinesthetic 
impressions  derived  from  the  descriptions 
of  concrete  objects  are  reassembled  in  the 
mind — this  is  comprehension.  However, 
simultaneously  with  the  foregoing  process, 
as  a result  of  the  heightened  cerebral 
activity  engendered  by  increased  con- 
centration, conceptual  abstractions  are 
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wrought  by  the  process  of  comparing  and 
contrasting  the  incoming  information  with 
relevant  information  already  stored  from 
past  experiences — this  is  power  of  reading. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
input  channel  predominant  in  sensory 
perception  need  not  coincide  with  the 
modality  used  in  imagination  and  think- 
ing. In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  highest 
reasoning  tends  toward  not  the  conjuring 
up  of  visual,  auditory,  or  kinesthetic 
images,  but  of  abstract  conceptualizations 
mediated  either  as  (a)  subarticulated 
verbalizations,  or  (b)  vague  generaliza- 
tions unattached  to  words  or  coded  repre- 
sentations of  concrete  details. 

Substrata  factors,  then,  are  psychoedu- 
cational  subsets  of  information  stored  in 
neurological  subsystems  of  cell-assemblies. 
Such  sirostrata  factors  stand  ready  to  be 
mobilized  into  a working-system  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  reader. 
When  connected  into  such  a working- 
system,  each  substrata  factor  exerts  an  in- 
fluence on  all  other  information  centers. 
Hence,  the  more  efficient  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  ass'".ciations  among  the 
substrata  factors,  the  higher  the  inter- 
facilitation of  the  total  working-system. 
The  explanation  of  how  speeded  reading 
is  accomplished  rests,  therefore,  not  in  the 
persistent  practice  of  reading  easy  mate- 
rial, but  in  persistent  pressure  forcing 
the  individual  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  interfacilitating  associations.  This,  in 
turn,  results  in  a heightened  activity  of 
perception,  integration,  abstraction,  and 
generalization. 

Figure  1 presents  a diagrammatic  model 
of  a working-system  for  power  of  reading. 
The  large  ball  at  the  apex  represents  power 
of  reading,  the  lines-of-support  umbellat- 
ing  out  from  it  represent  psychoeduca- 
tional  associations  between  power  of  read- 
ing and  the  substrata  factors  at  Level  I. 

Holding  to  the  same  logic,  the  Theory 
hypothesizes  that  underlying  each  of  the 
suoabilities  discovered  at  Level  I,  we  may 
expect  to  find  even  more  fundamental 
ones  at  Level  II.  Below  such  secondary 
abilities,  we  might  further  expect  to  find 
a set  of  tertiary  elements. 

This  being  the  Theory,  the  task  of  the 
experiment  was  to  find  whether  such  a 
model  could,  in  fac^  be  statistically  con- 


structed; and,  if  so,  what  abilities  would 
be  found  making  up  such  substrata  levels. 

The  Experiment 

In  the  experiment,  4fl0  .students-^  were 
given  some  (^^separate  Jests,  including 
such  diverse  Aments  af^imary  mental 
abilities,  linguistic  abilities,  auditory  and 
visual  perceptual  abilities,  study  methods 
skills  and  attitudes,  and  sudi  interest 
factors  as  are  recorded  by  the  Kuder  inter- 
est inventory.  A host  of  psycho-sociological 
problem  areas  were  also  assessed  with 
respect  to  their  ability  to  explain  individual 
differences  in  the  criteria.  Speed  and  Power 
of  Reading.  These  variables  were  analyzed 
by  the  Substrata-Factor  Analysis.  Time 
does  not  allow  us  to  go  into  the  statistical 
details  or  methodology.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  when  this  was  done,  a very  interesting 
set  of  abilities  were  indicated  as  substrata 
factors  underlying  Power  of  Reading. 

Figure  2 presents  the  results  diagram- 
matically,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  under 
Power  of  Reading,  we  were  able  to  account 
for  75  per  cent  of  the  variance  distributed 
among  the  seven  following  variables: 
Vocabulary  in  Context,  16%;  Mechanical 
Interest,  1%;  Study  Planning  and  Delib- 
eration, 1%;  Visual  Verbal  Meaning,  6%; 
Verbal  Analogies,  l6%;  Auding  Ability, 
16%;  Tone  Intensity,  3%;  and  Vocab- 
ulary in  Isolation,  16%,  at  Level  I. 

It  is  strikingly  apparent  that  Power  of 
Reading  is  greatly  dependent  upon  a 
knowledge  of  words  and  the  concepts  that 
they  symbolize.  Notice  that  Vocabulary  in 
Isolation,  Vocabulary  in  Context,  and 
Visual  Verbal  Meaning  are  all  different 
phases  of  the  vocabulary  domain.  Verbal 
Analogies  itself  is  reasoning  through  the 
manipulation  of  verbal  concepts.  Auding 
ability  has  to  do  with  listening  comprehen- 
sion of  human  speech.  So  it  is  definite  that 
at  the  first  level  the  most  essential  element 
of  Power  of  Reading  is  a knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  words  and  the  ability  to 
manipulate  the  concepts  behind  these 
auditorily  and  visually  perceived  verbal 
symbols  on  the  printed  page. 

As  shown  by  Fig.  2,  at  the  second  level 
underlying  the  various  forms  of  vocab- 
ulary are  a host  of  other  factors  such  as 
Range  of  Information,  Computational, 
Literary,  and  Clerical  Interest,  Word 
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Sense,  Reasoning,  Prefixes,  Latin  and 
Greek  Roots,  School  Adjustment,  Speed 
of  Addition,  Spatial  Relations,  Figure  and 
Ground,  Musical  Taste,  Musicality,  and 
Tonal  Movement. 

As  shown  also  by  Fig.  2,  at  the  third 
level  Pitch,  Phonetic  Association,  Hom- 
onyms, Age,  and  Mechanical  Aptitude  all 
combine  to  account  for  38%  of  Range  of 
Information  (at  Level  II).  Now  this,  I 
think,  is  an  interesting  result,  because  of 
all  the  elements.  Range  of  Information  is 
the  most  ubiquitous.  Like  Reasoning,  it 
underlies  the  basic  verbal  elements  Aat 
enter  into  Power  of  Reading  at  Level  I. 
For  instance,  it  accounts  for  over  half, 
52%,  of  Vocabulary  in  Isolation,  43%  of 
Vocabulary  in  Context,  36%  of  Auding 
Ability,  38%  of  Verbal  Analogies,  and 
16%  of  Visual  Verbal  Meaning.  And  yet, 
we  are  able  to  account  for  only  about  38% 
of  Range  of  Information  itself  by  the 
more  fundamental  factors  in  our  matrix. 
This  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  in- 
formation represented  by  this  particular 
substrata  factor  is  information  of  a specific 
sort  and  goes  way  beyond  the  mechanics 
of  the  language  itself.  And,  if  I might  say 
soi  this  gives  us  definite  proof  that  those 
who  have  criticized  our  basal  readers  of 
the  last  thirty  years  have  some  justification. 
*^at  is  to  say,  that  there  has  been  very 
little  real  information  given  to  the  student 
in  most  of  our  primary  readers  up  to  the 
present  time. 

ImpKeafions 

Most  of  the  basal  readers  have  been  a 
Dick  and  Jane,  a Bob  and  Barbara  type  of 
diit-chat,  centered  on  exercises  which  will 
increase  vocabulary.  But  that  vocabulary 
has  been  of  a very  low  order  and  tied  to 
the  everyday  concepts  the  child  has  already 
learned  around  the  house.  What  I am 
saying  is  that  these  concepts,  for  the  most 
part,  do  not  give  the  child  a chance  to 
stretch  his  mind.  He  knows  nothing  more 
in  terms  of  information,  of  new  knowl- 
edge, after  having  read  through  a set  of 
primary  and  elementary  textbooks  in  read- 
me than  he  did  before  he  started,  expect 
that  he  now  knows  how  to  read  a certain 
high-frequency  list  of  words  with  some 
fluency.  This  in  itself  is  good,  but  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  get  those  basic  concepts, 


or  ideas,  or  infojimation  whJch  will  help 
him  expand  hi>  mind  when  he  begins  to 
read  in  order  to  learn  is  a valid  criticism 
of  this  type  of  reader.  y 

Perhaps  here  we  can  stress  the  difference? 
between  learning  to  read  and  reading  to 
learn.  I think  that  we  are  prolonging  th^ 
initial  period  of  learning  to  read  beyonc 
the  time  that  it  is  proper.  Learning  to  real 
must  also,  sooner  or  later,  begin  to  talq 
on  tlie  concepts  of  reading  to  learn,  be\ 
cause  later  reading  depends  upon  prior 
learning,  and  that  prior  learning  is  not 
only  a matter  of  the  right  pronunciation  or 
visual  identification  of  words,  but  also 
(and  more  important)  the  mental  manipi  - 
lation  of  abstractions  and  an  increase! 
store  of  pertinent  information. 

If  we  were  to-  return,  as  many  people 
are  now  suggesting,  to  the  McGuffey  type 
of  reader,  we  would  not  be  much  better 
off.  There  is  so  much  in  the  McGuffey 
Readers  that  would  be  untenable  to  most 
moderns.  For  instance,  a class  system  is 
definitely  proposed.  There  is  the  Horatio 
Alger  t^e  of  story  told  over  and  over 
again,  which  is  really  not  applicable  today. 
While  we  admire  the  fortitude  of  the 
person  in  the  story,  teachers  know  better 
than  to  suggest  that  hard  work  on  the  job 
is  a substitute  for  education.  We  know 
very  well  that  times  have  changed  and  that 
many  of  the  concepts  held  forth  in  the 
McGuffey  Readers  are  no  longer  practical 
or  tenable.  Furthermore,  while  its  code  of 
ethics  is  unassailable,  the  manner  of  its 
presentation  is  effusively  sentimental. 

A hope  for  the  future,  in  answer  to  thisi 
dilemma,  is  to  introduce  into  our  programs| 
reading  textbooks  that  have  not  only*  a| 
graded  list  of  words,  but  a graded  list  of 
concepts.  And  these  concepts  must  become 
deeper,  more  difiicult  and  more  complex 
than  we  have  previously  thought  possible 
for  children  to  learn.  I maintain,  I think 
with  some  justification,  that  children  are 
more  capable  than  educators  would  have  us 
believe.  For  as  they  begin  to  understand 
more,  as  the  reading  material  becomes 
more  meaningful,  their  interest  and  power 
of  reading  will  increase. 

One  bright  spot  in  the  developmental 
reading  in  the  modern  curriculum  is  the 
introduction  of  science,  modem  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  social  studies  into  the 
elementary  school  classrooms.  We  must 


have,  I thinlq  more  of  these  subjects  in 
our  reading  textbooks;  that  is,  we  need 
the  technical  words  that  will  carry  oven^ 
into  the  so-called  solid  disciplines,  keyed 
to  the  major  concepts  that  the  child  must 
know  in  order  to  read  in  these  fields.  And 
the  reading  teacher  is  in  a strategic  posi- 
tion to  help  the  child  expand  and  consoli- 
date those  substrata  elements  involved  in 
power  of  reading,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  Range  of  Information. 
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1.  Critical  and  Creative 
Reading 

Helen  Huus 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

CRmcAi..  reading”  requires  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  material,  comparing  it 
with  known  standards  and  norms,  and 
concluding  or  acting  upon  the  judgment. 
Russell,'  in  his  classic  work  entitled  Chil- 
dren's Thinking,  points  out  that  critical 
thinking  is  comparative  and  that  a knowl- 
edge of  the  field  is  a prerequisite.’^ 
”Creatiye_reading,”  on  the  other  hand, 
is  concerned  with  the  production  of  new 
ideas,  the  development  of  new  insights, 
fresh  approaches,  and  original  constructs. 
Russell,  too,  emphasizes  that  creative 
thinking  involves  new  ideas,  "whereas 
critical  thinking  . . . involves  reaction  to^ 
other’s  ideas  or  to  one’s  own  previous 
ideas.  Critical  thinking  can  be  creative  in 
tliat  it  can  produce  new  insights  for  the 
individual,  out  those  insights  are  con- 
cerned with  previously  established  condi- 
tions.’’2 

Critical  Reading 

If  students  are  expected  to  read  critical- 
ly, what  are  some  of  the  necessary  skills? 
Those  needed  could  be  classified  into  two 
broad  categories — inference  and  evalua- 
tion. 'The  critical  reader  swings  from  one 
to  the  other  as  he  reads,  first  inferring, 
then  evaluating  his  inference  against  his 
experiences  and  other  data,  then  inferring 
and  judging  again. 

Tlje  author,  A reader  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  person  who  has  written 
the  material,  and,  therefore,  he  must  make 
certain  inferences  about  the  author.  He 
ought  first  to  ask,  "Why  did  the  author 
write  this?  Was  it  to  advertise,  to  propa- 
gandize, to  present  information,  to  pro- 
mote a point  of  view,  or  to  entertain?’’ 

A related  question  ought  to  be,  "How 
competent  is  this  author  to  write  an  article 
on  this  topic  for  this  purpose?”  To  an- 
swer this,  the  author’s  background,  educa- 
tion, reputation,  vested  interests,  and  pro- 

^David  Russell,  Children's  Thinking,  Boston:  Ginn 
and  Company,  1956,  pp.  283ff. 
mid,,  p.  306. 


fessional  position  need  to  be  investigated. 
Practical  exercises  for  doing  this  are  in- 
cluded in  the  1948  edition  of  The  Teach- 
ing of  Reading  in  the  Elementary  School. 
Here  McKee  suggests  finding  biographical 
information  for  each  author,  then  com- 
paring his  qualifications  with  the  subject 
on  which  he  is  writing.  It  is  often  not 
difficult,  even  for  quite  young  children,  to 
recognize  that  one  or  the  other  seems  to 
be  best  qualified.® 

Sometimes  locating  information  about 
living  authors,  however,  poses  a problem, 
for  often  the  only  source  of  information 
is  the  dustjacket  of  a book,  the  comment 
column  in  a periodical,  the  advertisement 
from  a publisher,  or  the  reputation  of  the 
publishing  house  that  has  chosen  to  pub- 
lish this  author’s  works. 

WTien  expressing  an  idea  or  a point  of 
view,  it  is  difficult  for  an  author  to  escape 
from  himself  and  create  an  impression 
different  from  the  kind  of  individual  he 
really  is.  His  competency  becomes  par- 
ticularly important  when  facts  disagree 
and  students  look  for  help  from  recog- 
nized authorities.  At  any  rate,  knowing 
the  author  is  an  important  factor  in  aiti- 
cism.  Once  the  information  is  acquired, 
these  bits  must  be  evaluated. 

The  content.  A second  aspect  for  in- 
ference and  evaluation  is  the  content  it- 
self— its  adequacy  or  completeness,  its 
accuracy  and  recency,  its  inherent  logic 
and  consistency,  its  suitability  to  the  pur- 
pose at  hand.  Questions  to  be  asked  here 
include:  "Are  all  ^’he  facts  presented? 
Are  the  facts  presented  true?  Are  the 
facts  presented  logically  and  in  perspec- 
tive?” Exaggerated  statements  abound  in 
advertising;  willful  distortion  of  facts  is 
rampant  in  propaganda;  and  false  asser- 
tions are  made  directly  or  implied,  occa- 
sionally from  ignorance,  but  sometimes, 
too,  from  lack  of  proper  checking  or  even 
willful  distortion. 

Obviously  all  facts  cannot  be  presented 
in  a short  selection  nor  is  it  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  total  body  of  fact,  but  the  per- 
spective implied  by  the  relative  importance 
given  to  various  topics  should  be  pre- 

3paul  McKee,  The  Teaching  of  Rcadirg  in  the 
Elementary  School.  Boston:  Houghton  Mimin  Com- 
pany, 1948,  Chapter  14. 
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sen'ed  so  that  tentative  conclusions  can  be 
made  from  the  data  available,  with  neces- 
sary modifications  when  additional  data 
warrant  it. 

McKee  also  describes  exercises  for 
checking  the  validity  of  the  printed  state- 
ment and  uses  an  example  about  the 
making  of  paper.  Children  can  learn  to 
delete  irrelevant  sentences  in  a paragraph, 
to  note  the  omission  of  information 
needed  for  an  understanding  of  the  whole, 
to  recognize  ideas  placed  out  of  logical 
order,  to  separate  factual  statements  from 
ones  of  opinion. 

The  style.  In  addition  to  the  competency 
of  the  author  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
tent, the  manner  in  which  the  material  is 
written — its  style  and  "tone” — also  influ- 
ence the  critical  reader.  "Style”  refers  to 
the  precision  of  vocabulary,  its  range  and 
vividness;  to  the  cadence  of  the  sentences; 
to  the  subtle  use  of  modifiers  and  figures 
of  speed..;  to  such  techniques  of  elabora- 
tion as  analogy,  description,  anecdote,  or 
exposition;  to  the  organization  — the 
"unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis”  so  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  English  teachers.  These 
elements,  when  combined,  lend  an  appro- 
priate tone  to  the  total — solemn  and  dig- 
nified, lighthearted  and  gay,  dear  and 
simple,  or  whatever  the  topic  demands. 
The  reader  should  be  able  to  join  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work  and  to  lose  himself 
as  he  identifies  with  it.  He  is  truly  "there,” 
and  when  this  occurs,  he  knows  he  has 
met  an  artist  with  words.  While  he  may 
not  always  be  able  to  isolate  the  various 
techniques  that  cause  him  to  feel  so  in- 
volved, nevertheless  he  recognizes  that  this 
piece  of  writing  approaches  his  standard 
and,  therefore,  is  a oetter  work  than  one 
which  leaves  him  cold  as  last  night’s 
dinner. 

Another  aspect  of  tone,  especially  im- 
portant in  the  materials  written  for  ele- 
mentary school  children,  is  the  approach 
that  authors  take  when  writing  for  chil- 
dren. Condescension  and  a patronizing  air 
are  unacceptable,  and  children  are  quidc 
to  spot  it. 

Creative  Reading 

A reader  who  has  learned  to  judge  what 
he  reads,  both  content  and  manner  of 
presentation,  still  fails  to  obtain  the  great- 
est pleasure,  enjoyment,  and  even  knowl- 


edge from  his  efforts  unless,  in  the  doing, 
he  gives  something  of  himself.  He  must 
amalgamate  the  total  into  his  x)wn  back- 
ground of  information,  what  the  psycholo- 
gists call  his  "apperceptive  mass,”  and 
reorganize  his  ideas  to  accommodate  his 
nev/  learnings,  his  new  attitudes,  or  his 
new  feelings.  In  this  reorganization,  he 
gains  new  insights — ^sees  the  same  things 
from  a different  point  of  view,  sees  aspects 
hitherto  not  noticed,  savors  the  color  and 
texture  of  a word  or  phrase,  stores  away  a 
new  visual  image,  or  feels  empathy  with 
characters  he  has  previously  ignored  or 
misunderstood.  E.usseli  puts  it  aptly  when 
he  says  that,  in  creative  reading,  "the  solu- 
tion or  conclusion  (to  a problem)  repre- 
sents a bit  more  of  the  child  himself  is 
fresher  and  more  personal  than  a routine 
solution.”* 

Creative  reading  requires,  then,  certain 
skills  of  comparison  and  synthesis;  com- 
parison to  see  relationships  between  parts 
of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  longer  sec- 
tions in  order  to  arrive  at  the  totals  be- 
^een  causal  factors  and  their  accompany- 
ing results;  between  juxtaposed  events, 
and  between  the  actions  of  a character  at 
different  times;  and  comparisons  of  time 
and  space,  place  and  sequence.  From  these 
understandings  the  creative  reader  can 
produce  his  own  combinations,  his  own 
synthesis  of  ideas,  and  anticipate  what  the 
outcome  will  be.  That  it  is  not  the  same 
as  the  author’s  need  be  of  little  conse- 
quence, and  occasionally  children  have 
made  a much  more  logical  ending  to  a 
story  than  has  the  autlior  himself. 

Crptive  reading  thus  calls  into  play  the 
child’s  imagination,  his  flow  of  ideas,  his 
ability  to  see  comparisons  where  no  obvi- 
ous one  exists,  to  relate  what  he  is  reading 
to  his  own  peculiar  background  of  remem- 
bered activities,  and  to  make  the  new 
learning  so  much  his  own  that  it  has  al- 
ways seemed  a part  of  him.  This  is  the 
real  contribution  which  reading  makes  to 
personality  development,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  and  ideals,  to  the  mak- 
ing of  the  "educated  man.”  And  this  is 
the  goal  of  education,  at  whatever  level. 

But  for  teachers  and  others  to  know 
what  lies  behind  the  interested  look,  the 
quick  nod,  the  perceptive  twinkle  re- 

^Russell,  op.  cit.,  p,  13. 
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quires  tliat  the  child  express  the  ideas  he 
has  been  accumulating.  Thus  we  see  full 
circle  in  the  language  arts — from  the  re- 
ceptive (reading)  through  evaluation  and 
assimilation  to  tiie  expressive  (speaking 
or  writing). 

Creative  reading  ultimately  resolves  it- 
self in  the  development  of  “taste,”  that 
"power  of  discerning  .and  appreciating 
fitness,  beauty,  order,  congruity,  propor- 
tion, symmetry,  or  whatever  constitutes 
excellence,  especially  in  the  fine  arts  and 
belles  lettres;  critical  judgment,  discern- 
ment, or  appreciati'  As  each  reader 
makes  up  his  own  mmd  and  follows  his 
own  judgment,  individuality  is  preserved. 
He  has  no  need  for  "tastemakers,”  for  he 
has  confidence  in  his  own  ability  and 
need  not  wait  for  someone  else  to  decide 
for  him.  He  can  interpret  the  situations  in 
the  light  of  his  experience  and  understand 
analogies,  allusions,  figures  of  speech, 
connotations,  and  denotations;  he  can  re- 
organize the  ideas  he  receives  into  a pat- 
tern that  is  unique  and  personal.  He  can 
express  his  reorganized  learning  through 
various  media — ^word  and  song,  gestures 
and  actions,  materials  and  composition 
through  the  very  make-up  of  his  person- 
ality. The  actual  product  may  be  as  fleet- 
ing and  transitory  as  spoken  language  or 


as  lasting  a monument  as  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

Conclusion 

If  reading  has  produced  real  convic- 
tion, then  the  reader  must  be  willing  to 
meet  all  comers  and  defend  his  ideas, 
which  must  be  firmly  based  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  interpretation,  on  accurate 
factual  data,  and  on  his  unique  thoughtful 
approach.  But  he  remains  able  to  "live 
with -uncertainty”  and  to  revise  his  ideas 
to  another  and  still  another  plan  as  new 
information  and  experiences- are  acquired. 

The  skills  of  critical  reading  require  anv-Y 
interpretation  and  evaluation  of  the  au-  / 
thor’s  qualifications  and  purpose  of  the 
internal  consistency,  accuracy,  recency, 
and  perspective  of  the  content  and  of  tl^ 
style  and  tone  of  the  presentation. 

Creative  reading  r^uires  skills  of  com- 
parison and  synthesis.  It  implies  that  the 
reader  places  known  facts  into  a new  or- 
ganization and  gains  new  insights  that 
contribute  to  his  development  of  taste. 

By  these  means  do  teachers  create  litera- 
ture, discriminating,  and  appredative-p 
readers.  But  these  two  are  not  mutually  f 
exclusive,  nor  are  they  synonymous.  The  | 
reader  does  both,  and  the  two  overlap  and-j^ 
interact  to  give  him  the  fullest  meaning.  | 


^Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language^  Second  edition.  UnaDridgea* 
‘ Springfield,  Mass.:  G.  & C Mcrnam  Company, 
' Publishers.  1957.  p*  2585. 
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17.  Coiierefft  Thinking  as  a 
. Factor  in  Reading 
Comprehension 

James  Jan-Tausch 

Educators  have  long  been  concerned] 
and  perplexed  by  the  diildren  of  normal 
cr  superior  intelligence  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  profit  from  instruction  in 
the  field  of  reading.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  diagnosis  of  reading  diffi- 
culty, and  jDuch  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  tools  used  to  measure  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  reading  process.  Materials 
for  use  in  the  reading  process  have  become 
more  and  more  plentiful  and  methods  of 
instruction  have  come  under  close  scrutiny 
by  the  lay  public  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessional educators.  Despite  the  advances 
made  in  the  past  half  century  there  still 
remain  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
school  population  who  have  varying 
degrees  of  reading  disability.’  The  diag- 
nostician has  frequently  found,  after  gafii- 
ering  evidence  of  a child’s  vision,  hearing, 
intelligence,  experiential  background, 
emotional  stability,  and  ego  development, 
that  he  has  not  arrived  at  a satisfactory 
answer  to  his  problem.  'The  missing  factor 
{pi  factors)  is  still  being  sought. 

/ That  the  missing  factor  is  constitutional 
An  nature  and  may  be  found  in  the  neural 
fdevelopment  of  the  child  or  the  brain 
damage  of  the  child,  is  more  than  a mere 
possibility.  Delacato  reported  his  findings 
in  this  area-tcr  diis  very  conference  in 
i960,  that  such  lack  of  development  or 
damage  exists  and  produces  an  effect 
which  limits  the  child  to  concrete  behav- 
ior, has  been  demonstrated  by  Goldstein 
and  Sdicerer  and  others  in  studies  started 
as  far  back  as  the  1930’s.  To  be  able  to 
prove  that  behavior  limitation  of  a con- 
crete nature  is  an  important  factor  in. 

’Guy  L.  Bond  and  Miles  A.  Tinker.  Reading  Dif- 
ficulties. New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1957,  p.  7. 
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reading  retardation  could  possibly  con- 
tribute to  the  discovery  of  an  important 
elusive  missing  factor  in  reading  retarda- 
tion diagnosis. 

The  reading  act  requires  facility  in 
comprehending  symbols.  To  comprehend 
symbols  the  Aild  must  acquire  metliods 
of  abstracting  meaning  through  the  use  of 
experience,  context  clues,  thought  phras- 
ing, recognition  of  semantic  variations, 
and  story  organization.  "The  mind  is 
assailed  by  every  word  in  a paragraph.  It 
must  select,  repress,  soften,  emphasize, 
correlate  and  organize,  all  under  the  right 
mental  set.’’*  Growth  in  reading  then 
depends  upon  the  child’s  ability  to  build 
thought  units  from  sight  words,  to  ana- 
lyze the  structure  of  words,  to  see  relation- 
ship and  common  properties  in  words, 
[phrases,  and  sentences. 

1 Finally,  reading  may  be  thought  of  as 
la  complex  response  to  symbol-stimuli.  It 
us  made  by  the  total  organism  and  involves 
many  mental  processes.  The  interests, 
values,  and  attitudes  of  the  organism  may 
determine  the  particular  response  to  any 
specific  reading  situation. 

. ’The  study  I report  to  you  is  concerned 
jwith  die  influence  of  a particular  attitude, 
concrete  thinking,  upon  the  reading 
response. 

I.  The  Problem.  ’The  purpose  of 
the  study  was  to  determine  die  relation- 
ship, if  any,  existing  between  reading 
comprehension  and  concrete  thinking  as 
measured  by  standardized  reading  achieve- 
ment tests  and  by  selected  parts  of  the 
Goldstein-Scheerer  battery  of  abstract  an^ 
concrete  thinking  tests. 

= • Abstract  attitude  or  behavior  is  inter- 
preted in  this  study  in  the  terms  of  Gold- 
stein and  Caieerer  as  conscious  activity  in 
the  sense  of  reasoning,  awareness,  and 
self-accounting  of  one’s  doing;  the 
transcending  of  the  immediately  given 
situation,  me  specific  aspect  or  sense 
impression;  the  deriving  or  common  from 
particular  properties;  the  orientation  of 
action  by  a rather  conceptual  viewpoint, 
be  it  a category,  a class,  or  a general 
meaning  under  which  the  particular  object 
falls;  the  detaching  of  one’s  self  from  the 
given  impression,  and  the  individual  thing 

-^ward  L.  Thotndikc.  “Rcadinpr  as  Reasoning: 
A Study  of  Mistakes  in  Paragraph  Thinking/*  J£ur- 
nol  of  Bducationol  Psychology,  8:329,  June,  1917* 


representing  an  accidental  sample  or  rep- 
resentative of  a category. 

There  are  various  degrees  of  abstract 
behavior  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of 
ideational  complexity  which  the  perform- 
ance in  question  involves.  For  instance, 
the  highest  degree  of  abstract  behavior  is 
required  for  the  conscious  and  voEtional 
act  of  forming  generalized  and  hierarchic 
concepts  or  of  thinking  in  terms  of  a 
principle  and  its  subordinate  cases  and  to 
verbalize  these  acts.  Another  instance  of 
similar  abstract  behavior  is  the  act  of 
consciously  and  volitionally  planning  or 
initiating  insightful  behavior  without  a 
distinct  av/areness  or  self-accounting  of 
every  phase  of  its  further  course.  As  a 
special  instance  of  the  latter  degree,  the 
understanding  of  symbols  or  metaphoric 
thinking  and  intelligent  behavior  in  every- 
uay  life  may  be  considered.  Here  it  is 
mostly  the  directional  act  which  is  abstract 
and  the  ensuing  performance  rans  off  on 
a concrete  plane — until  difficulties  arise. 
Then  the  required  shift  again  calls  into 
play  the  abstract,  anticipatory  deliberation, 
and  so  on. 

A gradation  applies  just  as  v/ell  to  con- 
crete behavior.  'The  most  concrete  way  of 
dealing  with  situations  or  things,  is  to 
react  to  one  aspect  of  them  exdusively; 
i.e.,  reacting  to  one  global  impression  or 
to  one  color  alone,  to  a particular  form 
of  an  object,  to  one  property  of  it,  as, 
for  example,  its  practical  usage,  A less 
concrete  approach  is  indicated  when  the 
person  is  unreflectively  embracing  in  his 
scope  the  total,  palpable  configuration  of 
an  object  or  situation,  and  is  not  deter- 
mined in  his  response  by  any  one  impres- 
sive peculiarity  of  it.  An  unreflective 
variation  of  perspective  toward  the  situa- 
tion is  less  concrete  than  a rigid  fixation 
to  one  aspect  of  it. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a child’s 
learning  progress  in  reading,  provided  he 
has  the  necessary  intellectual  capacity, 
follows  closely  his  freedom  from  the 
limitations  of  concrete  thinking. 

Specifically,  there  should  be  an  increase 
in  the  reading  comprehension  achievement 
of  the  child  as  the  ability  of  the  child  to 
think  abstn-icdy  increases,  and  a retarda- 
tion in  reading  comprehension  as  the  child 
is  limited  to  more  concrete  levels  of  think- 
ing. There  should  be  a positive  statistical 
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relationship  between  performance  on  the 
Goldstein-Sdieerer  tests  of  abstract  and 
concrete  thinking  and  the  reading  com- 
prehension "results  as  measured  by  a 
standardized  reading  comprehension  test. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  child  cannot 
behave  in  reading  in  a more  mature  inan- 
ner  than  his  level  of  capacity  to  think. 

It  is  further  assumed  that  reading  com- 
prehension is  essentially  a thinking  process 
which  requires  ability  to  manipulate  verbal 
symbols. 

One  hundred  seventy  children  were 
chosen  for  the  study,  all  of  whom  were 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  .Springfield, 
New  Jersey.  The  intelligence  quotients  of 
the  children  ranged  from  79  to  133.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  group  had  I.Q.’s  ranging 
between  90  and  115  as  measured  by  the 
California  Short  Form  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity. 

There  were  32  children  from  the  fourth 
grade,  40  from  the  fifth  grade,  46  from 
the  sixth  grade,  and  52  from  the  seventh 
grade.  At  each  grade  level  half  the  num- 
ber were  boys  and  of  each  sex  half  were 
advanced  readers  and  half  were  retarded 
readers  as  measured  by  the  California 
Reading  Tests  Form  CC  of  the  Elementary 
series  for  the  children  in  grades  4,  5,  and 
6,  and  Form  AA  of  the  Intermediate  series 
for  the  children  in  grade  7. 

Each  child  was  administered  the  Color 
Form  Sorting  Test  and  the  first  six  designs 
■ of  the  Cube  Test  in  strict  adherence  to 
the  instructions  given  in  the  respective 
manuals.  These  tests  are  designed  (a)  to 
i detect  impairment  of  abstract  behavior 
and  assess  degree  and  extent  to  which 
different  performance  fields  have  thereby 
suffered,  and  (b)  to  provide  diagnostic 
criteria  of  pathological  concreteness.  The 
tests  are  performance  tests  in  which  the 
use  of  language  is  not  essential,  though 
verbal  responses  are  not  excluded.  The 
tests  present  tasks  where  proper  solution 
requires  an  abstract  approach  manifested 
in  the  performance  and  failure  or  errors 
! reveal  abnormal  concretization. 

The  resultant  data  was  assembled  and 
separate  studies  were  made  according  to 
sex,  age,  and  intelligence,  in  addition  to 
a grade  level  and  total  group  study  of  the 
concept  attitude  and  reading  achievement 
results. 

The  evaluative  procedure  recommended 


by  the  authors  of  the  tests  was  examined 
for  criteria  by  which  levels  of  success  or 
failure  on  each  item  could  be  recorded. 

Data  were  compiled  in  the  form  of  ' 
"yes”  or  “no”  on  each  test  by  each  pupil. 
These  and  other  pertinent  data  were  ana- 
lyzed according  to  fA/-square  formulas  for  j 

statistical  significance.  I 

\ 

Conclusions 


1.  An  over-all  comparison  of  perform- 
ance showed  that  a significant  differenc^ 
in  abstract  and  concrete  behavior  wax 
found  to  exist  at  the  one  per  cent  level  of 
confidence  between  the  advanced  and  the 
retarded  readers  when  concept  attitude 
was  measured  by  the  Color  Form  Sorting 
Test  and  the  first  design  of  the  Cube  Test. 

2.  Advanced  readers  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions are  also  abstract  thi^ers.  The 
exceptions  may  be  due  to  validity  error  in 
the  Goldstein-Scheerer  tests,  in  faulty, 
administration  or  scoring  of  the  tests  or 
the  exceptions  may  be  erroneous  categorize 
in^p”  of  the  advanced  reader.  The  exception 
may  also  be  due  to  factors  unknown. 

3.  Retarded  readers  are  retarded  because 
of  limitation  to  concrete  thinking  but  the 
data  tends  to  bear  out  many  previous, 
studies  that  indicated  as  causes  of  reading’- 
retardation  such  other  factors  as  vision,* *, 
hearing,*  poor  ego  development,*  and. 
poor  instraction.® 

4.  Girls  tend  to  behave  more  abstractly 
than  boys.  This  may  be  a clue  to  why  boys, 
have  a higher  incidence  of  disability  in 
all  phases  of  language  than  do  girls. 

5.  The  significance  of  the  relationship 
between  concept  attitude  and  reading 
achievement  tends  to  become  greater  in 
the  higher  grades.  This  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility that  reading  comprehension  at 
higher  levels  takes  on  more  abstract 
qualities. 

6.  Although  intelligence  testing  almost 
always  includes  tests  of  concept  attitude, 
it  is  possible  to  have  similar  intelligence 
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quotients  and  dissimilar  reading  achieve- 
ment when  age  and  grade  are  held  con- 
stant. As  intelligence  scores^  are  usually 
the  average  or  sum  of  several  factor  scor«, 
it  is  possible  that  similar  LQ.’s  may  in 
one  case  include  an  abstract  attitude  and 
in  another  case  the  abstract  attitude  would 
be  missing. 

7.  The  results  of  this  study  rejects  me 
null  hypothesis  that  there  is  not  a sig- 
nificant  difference  in  ability  to  behave 
abstractiy  between  advanced  and  retarded 
readers. 
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Laying  fhe  Foundafion  for 
a CrificaS  Reading 
Program  in  fhe  Primary 
Grades 

Marion  D.  Jenkinson 
University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada 

ONE  OF  the  major  misconceptions  cur- 
rent amongst  reading  teachers  is  that 
training  in  critical  reading  should  be  de- 
layed until  later  grades.  It  is  true  that 
decoding  symbols  must  precede  mo^ 
complex  skills  involved  in  reacting  to  the  | 
meaning  of  the  code,  but  an  attitude  of  i 
inquiry  towards  the  content  of  the  code  1 
must  be  instilled  from  the  beginning. 

The  argument  that  primary  children  are--^ 
not  capable  of  making  logical  or  rational 
judgments  is  only  valid  in  so  far  as  chil- 
dren are  asked  to  make  judgments  con- 
cerning abstractions,  outside  the  range  of 
their  actual  or  vicarious  experiences.  More- 
over, there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
ability  to  read  critically  does  not  develop 
automatically  as  a result  of  general  devel- 
opment of  reading  skills.  The  point  of 
inquiry,  the  art  of  self-posed  question, 
must  be  developed  from  grade  one. 

Consideration  of  three  main  facets 
seems  to  be  important:  understanding  the 
range  of  development  of  verl^d  compre- 
hension of  which  children  arecapst5le  at 
this  stage,  cultivating  creative  questioning ' 
on  the  part  of  both  the  teacHeFand  the 
reader,  and  providing  a >5ig^ety  ofoppj)r- 
tunities  for  expression  of  crific3l~fHaion. 

The  Development  of  Verbal 
Comprehension  j 

Traditionally  primary  grade  children 
have  been  characterized  as  being  con- 
cerned with  the  "here  and  now.”  Recent 
studies  have  shown  tliat  the  understand- 
ing of  children  can  be  broadened  to  in- 
clude concepts  outside  their  own  egocen- 
tric experience  through  exposure  to  situa- 
tions which  demand  that  they  extend  their 
concepts.  A corollary  of  most  of  these 
studies  has  been  that  the  experience  be- 
comes more  fraitful  if  the  child  can  be  led 
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to  verbali2e  his  ideas. 

Undoubtedly  too,  a child  has  a much 
greater  listening  than  reading  comprehen- 
sion at  this  stage.  His  vicarious  intake  of 
ideas  in  school  is  largely  through  listening 
and  reading,  but  in  the  early  grades  his 
reading  is  limited  and  his  listening  is 
extensive.  The  child’s  exposure  to  books 
should  not  be  limited  to  his  own  reading 
but  teachers  should  read  informative  ma- 
terial as  well  as  stories  to  children.  Chil- 
dren are  noted  for  their  constant  “why” 
questions,  but  only  gradually  do  they  learn 
that  books  are  a major  source  of  answers. 

'Though  most  of  the  words  that  a child 
meets  in  his  early  reading  books  are  with- 
in his  listening  vocabulary,  it  should  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  he  understands 
the  concepts  behind  the  words  he  reads. 
A constant  check  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
understanding  and  increasing  awareness  of 
the  function  of  words  is  important. 

Studies  of  oral  language  development 
indicate  that  children  use  complexity  of 
speech  patterns  not  found  in  reading  ma- 
terial. Unconscious  usage,  however,  does 
not  imply  that  they  can  understand  similar 
complexities  when  used  by  others.  At  this 
stage,  too,  children  are  beginning  to  classi- 
fy their  ideas,  and  to  link  one  concept 
witfx  another.  Frequent  discussion,  not 
merely  the  recapitulation  of  facts,  but  talk- 
ing about  the  various  possible  ideas  which 
are  inherent  in  what  they  read  or  hear, 
must  be  fostered  by  primary  teachers. 

Crearive  Questioning 

'The  posing  of  provocative  questions  by 
the  teadier  about  the  reading  matter  is  still 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  stimulat- 
ing children  to  think  as  they  read,  and  to 
think  about  what  they  read.  Unfortunate- 
ly, a great  many  questions  asked  by  read- 
ing teachers  check  repetition  of  irrelevant 
facts  rather  than  stimulate  productive 
thought.  Five  types  of  questions  appear  to 
be  essential  to  developing  a critical  atti- 
tude towards  what  is  read. 

1.  Since  it  is  necessary  to  ensure  literal  un- 
derstanding is  complete  before  we  can 
begin  the  rudiments  of  critical  reaction, 
the  first  level  of  questions  should  be  de- 
signed to  check  literal  comprehension. 
These  would  include  the  recall  or  recog- 
nition of  detail,  of  the  sequence  of  the 
events,  or  the  understanding  of  the  ap- 
propriate meaning  of  the  word,  to  iden- 


tify things  mentioned  most  frequently. 

2.  In  order  to  develop  the  synthesis  of  the 
author's  ideas,  questions  which  allow  the 
child  to  say  in  general,  and  if  necessary 
in  some  detail,  what  he  has  just  read, 
should  be  presented. 

3.  Next  queries  to  see  if  he  can  give  a 
judgment  about  the  truth  or  reasonable- 
ness of  what  he  has  read  in  the  light  of 
his  own  experience.  This  will  involve  the 
ability  to  anticipate  outcomes,  to  make 
"an  educated  guess”  to  draw  simple  con- 
clusions or  inferences;  to  transcend  the 
bounds  of  a situation,  but  to  recognize 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  writer. 

4.  Even  young  children  can  realize  the 
author’s  tone  and  mood,  the  type  of  lan- 
guage he  uses  if  questions  are  posed  at 
their  level. 

5.  Finally,  even  primary  children  can  make 
intelligent  comments  about  their  reading, 
through  questions  which  elicit  compari- 
sons with  their  own  experience,  or  the 
author’s  purpose  of  reacting  to  the 
author’s  s^le. 

'These  bases  for  questions  may  sound 
retentions  for  children  in  the  early  grades 
ut  it  is  possible  to  extend  their  thinking 
in  these  ways. 

While  the  teacher  can  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate thinking  by  provocative  questions, 
the  most  important  kind  of  question  edu- 
cationally is  the  self-posed  question.  Ques- 
tions posed  by  the  teacher  do  not  always 
cover  the  special  needs  of  difficulties  pe- 
culiar to  each  child.  Children  learn  to 
think  for  themselves  best  when  solving 
their  own  problems.  Consequently,  to  get 
children  to  pose  their  own  questions  is 
even  more  effective  tlian  those  suggested 
by  the  teacher.  Children  can  be  encour- 
aged to  do  this  as  they  read  first  orally, 
later  silently.  With  prompting,  pupils 
learn  how  to  query  the  sequence  of  ac- 
tions, or  examine  the  traits  of  a character, 
or  to  check  the  accuracy  of  information. 
Moreover  this  is  also  an  essential  step  in 
teaching  tliem  how  to  study.  Creative 
questioning  then  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  both  teaching  and 
learning  which  operates  in  our  schools. 

Expression  of  Critical  Reaction 

General  discussion  stimulates  pupils  to 
make  simple  comments  about  their  enjoy- 
ment of  a story,  or  to  make  comparison 
with  their  own  experiences,  or  to  judge  tlie 
degree  of  realism  present  in  the  material. 

Such  discussion  can  lead  to  questions 
about  the  author,  the  tone  and  mood  of  a 
story,  the  authenticity  or  accuracy  of  the 
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characters.  Children  may  compare  actions, 
speech,  and  underlying  motives  of  char- 
acters with  their  own.  From  the  beginning 
it  is  important  to  admit  that  there  are 
different  possibilities  in  interpretation, 
that  all  characters  in  all  stories  may  not 
appeal  to  ail  children,  but  even  at  this 
early  stage  children  should  be  encouraged 
to  back  their  opinion  with  facts. 

Children  may  gradually  be  led  to  the 
understanding  that  authors  differ  in  their 
purposes  for  writing,  that  some  write  to 
entertain,  some  to  inform,  some  to  per- 
suade and  some  to  arouse  feelings.  More- 
over, many  children  can  make  excellent 
judgments  in  assessing  how  far  an  author 
succeeded. 

Children  may  be  able  to  formulate  un- 
consciously the  difference  bet^'een  two 
major  types  of  content,  the  one  factual 
and  the  other  imaginative.  Factual  mate- 
rial demands  the  interpretation  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  author,  and  evaluation 
depends  upon  the  readers’  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  Imaginative  material  on  the 
other  hand  permits  the  reader  to  attach 
ideas  and  meanings  of  his  ov/n,  but  these 
must  always  be  within  the  framework  of 
the  author’s  theme.  Too  often  questions 
and  discussion  at  the  primary  level  permit 
children  to  indulge  their  fantasies  without 
coming  to  grips  v/ith  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer. 

As  soon  as  they  are  able,  pupils  should 
be  encouraged  to  write  their  comments. 
The  following  criticism  by  Mike,  a grade 
two  pupil  in  Saskatoon,  illustrates  that 
critical  reading  can  be  developed  early. 

You  should  not  believe  everything  you 
read  because  you  may  read  a book  that  says 
an  ostrich  grows  to  be  two  feet  tall  and 
weighs  sixty  eight  pounds  which  is  not 
true. 

I have  found  two  authors  that  made  a 
rristake.  They  are  Neurath  who  wrote  the 
Wonder  World  of  the  IDeep  Sea  and  Mary 
Taylor  who  wrote  Animal  Travellers. 

Neurath’s  mistake  was  that  she  said 
that  the  sea-cucumber  was  the  home  of  two 
little  black  worms.  But  Mrs.  Bumphery 
and  the  class  found  that  Neurath  was 
wrong  because  they  found  in  the  Comptons 
encyclopedia  and  Mr.  Hume  who  has  an 
important  job  in  the  office  down  town 
thought  the  sea-cucumber  was  a thing  that 


looked  like  a cucumber  with  tentacles.  He 
checked  it  in  the  Britannica  and  found  he 
was  right,  and  the  Comptons  said  the 
same.  Mary  Taylor's  mistake  was  that  she 
said  everything  gets  out  of  the  ants  way 
when  they  are  on  a march.  But  we  found 
in  a book  called  Jungle  Animals  by  Frank 
Buck  which  said  a pangolin,  which  is  an 
anteater  which  docs  not  get  out  of  an 
ants  way. 

Podondorf  said  that  all  animal  babies 
that  are  born  alive  drink  milk.  But  some 
tropical  fish  have  their  babies  born  alive. 
These  fish  certainly  don't  have  babies  that 
drink  milk. 

All  encyclopedias  are  reliable  except  the 
Golden  bock  encyclopedias  which  some- 
times exaggerates  a bit. 

I have  found  two  authors  that  I think 
write  good  nonfiction  books.  Every  ^ok 
they  wrote  I read  is  true  so  far.  Their 
names  are  Frank  Buck  and  Zim. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mike  backs  his 
■own  knowledge  with  reference  to  outside 
authorities,  on  personal  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  authority  of  the  printed  word.  Mike, 
Mrs.  Bumphery,  and  the  class  have  con- 
sulted not  one  but  several  reference  books 
to  check  facts.  And  this  is  capped  with 
Mike’s  irrefutable  logic  that  "an  anteater 
does  not  get  out  of  an  ant’s  way,”  nor  can 
tropical  fish  drink  their  mother’s  milk. 
Evaluation  of  the  comparative  reliability 
of  the  encyclopedias  is  included,  and 
praise,  for  authors  who  are  accurate.  What 
better  evidence  that  critical  reading  can  be 
taught  early  do  we  need? 

Conclusion 

Why  is  it  that  many  high  school  stu- 
dents fail  to  develop  their  potential  for 
critical  reading?  Most  high  school  stu- 
dents have  either  an  undue  reverence  for 
the  printed  word  or  give  a mental  shrug 
when  faced  with  evaluation  of  what  has) 
been  read.  Perhaps  this  halo  around  au-i 
thors  and  their  writings  has  arisen  because 
we  have  not  attempted  to  teach  critical 
reading  early  enough.  While  we  do  n|ot 
want  to  develop  readers  who  are  carping 
critics,  and  who  "murder  through  disslic- 
tion,”  we  should  be  producing  healffiy 
sceptics  who  seek  not  to  find  fault,  ^ut 
have  learned  in  Dryden’s  terms  "the  art 
of  judging  well.”  v 
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It  has  long  been  a truism  In  the  reading 
field  that  reading  is  a tj-pe  of  thinking 
which  is  triggered  by  printed  symbols  and 
these  symbols  represent  words.  But  what 
is  the  nature  of  this  thinking  aroused  by 
reading,  and  how  does  it  operate?  Two 
basic  assumptions  are  made  in  this  paper. 
The  first  is  that  thinking  is  a skill  which 
can  be  trained.  Secondly,  thinking  of 
whatever  type  is  a high  level  response 
whidi,  whenever  it  occurs,  must  be  able 
to  draw  upon  information  already  ac- 
quired, and  has  to  make  use  of  responses, 

Stual  and  otherwise,  tfiat  are 
shed. 

Al*  the  attributes  of  bodily  skills  could 
be  applied  to  thinking.  This  descdption 
of  skilled  actions  could  well  be  compared 
to  Ae  ’’Ainking-reading”  process. 

Skilled  performance  must  all  Ac 
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time  submit  to  receptor  control,  and 
be  initiated  and  directed  by  Ae 
signals  whiA  Ae  performed  must 
pick  up  from  his  environment.' 

But  Ac  Ainker  is  ab«^ys  more  Aan  a 
Ainking  maAine,  and  Ae  resider  will 
never  deteriorate  into  a mere  reading 
maAine.  Wt  need  to  tiain  students  to 
become  skilled  Ainkers  as  they  rea^. 

Bruner  has  suggested  in  his  book  TAe 
Process  of  Education  Aat  we  should 
realize  Ae  importance  of  tcaAing  Ail- 
dren  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
structure  of  what  they  learn.*  It  seems  to 
me  Aat  in  Ae  field  of  reading  Aere  are 
Aree  types  of  structure  Aat  are  called 
into  play.  The  first  is  Ae  structure  im- 
posed by  language;  Ae  structure  of  lan- 
guage and  Ae  function  of  words  and  how 
boA  of  these  are  related  to  the  act  of 
reading.  Then  Aere  is  the  structure  of 
Ae  "Ainking- reading*’  process.  Finally, 
Aere  is  Ae  structure  ot  Ae  content  of 
what  we  read;  Ae  subject  matter.  In  this 
Aort  paper  I a,m  limiting  myself  to  Ae 
nature  of  thinking  in  reading,  and  some 
observations  of  pitfalls  in  language 
fimAoning. 


Tka  Sfraetiira  of  ThiRkiRg  Ir  RRodtRg 

Russell  has  classified  thinking  into  five 
main  types:  associated  thinking,  con- 
vergent thinking,  problem  solving,  critical 
Ainking,  and  creative  Ainking.*  Stauffer 
has  suggested  recently  that  all  these  take 
place  at  some  time  in  the  reading  act.^  As 
he  reads,  the  reader  associates  symbols 
wiA  meaning,  and  Aen  he  fuses  Ae 
meanings  bringing  to  bear  his  previous 
understandings,  and  putting  ideas  together 
to  make  sense.  G)nvergent  thinking  also 
takes  place  when  the  ideas  stimulated  by 
the  words  are  refined  and  defined  as  the 
reader  proceeds.  From  Ae  succession  of 
ideas,  concepts  are  formed  and  conclusions 
drawn.  Problem  solving  types  of  Ainking 
also  occur  very  frequently  in  reading. 
When  we  ask  Aildren  to  read  to  answer 
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questions  we  are  setting  Aem  a type  of 
problem.  Moreover,  many  kinds  of  read- 
ing materials  initiate  problems  and  attempt 
to  eluddate  Acse  Arough  writing  about 
them.  A mature  reader  exercises  his 
critical  faculties  as  he  evaluates  and  inter- 
prets what  he  reads.  He  weighs  the  evi- 
dence against  his  own  experience  and 
accepts  or  rejects  Ae  content  on  Ae  basis 
of  its  logical  validity  and  his  own  pre- 
vious knowledge.  It  is  usually  after  read- 
ing has  finished  that  creative  Ainking  may 
take  place,  and  new  ideas  may  be  engen- 
dereef.  This  division  of  types  of  Ainking 
is  interesting  from  Ae  point  of  view  of 
classification.  However,  it  is  not  easy  to 
translate  Aese  descriptions  into  practical 
mcAods  whiA  we  can  use  in  Ae  class- 
room. So  let  us  examine  thinking  from 
another  angle. 

A British  psyAologist,  Bartlett,  has 
suggested  two  main  types  of  Ainking.® 
Taking  his  analogy  from  sdence,  he  pro- 
pounds Aat  Aere  is  Ainking  wiAin  a 
closed  system  and  Ainking  within  an  open 
system.  A closed  system  is  defined  as  one 
in  which  there  are  a limited  munber  of 
items,  units  or  members,  and  Ae  properties 
of  the  members  which  are  to  be  used  are 
known  to  begin  with  and  do  not  Aange 
as  Ainking  proceeds.  In  an  open  systeni, 
on  the  other  hand,  Aere  arc  innumerable 
items  the  properties  of  which  are  not 
necessarily  fixed  previously.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  Ae  thinking  aroused  by  reading 
partakes  of  boA  Aese  types  of  thinking. 

Bartlett  su^ests  furAer  Aat  in  any 
thinking  within  a closed  system  Aere  is 
what  he  terms  a "gap  filling  process," 
whiA  it  is  necessary  to  complete  before  ! 
Ainking  can  take  place.  There  are  Aree  i 
possibilities  for  this  "gap  filling”;  and  i 
eaA  of  these  can  be  linked  to  Ae  reading  | 
act.  First  there  is  interpolation;  Aat  is  i 
information  inserted  by  the  reader  in  i 
order  to  understand  and  to  complete  for  | 
himself  information  and  ideas  provided  ! 
by  Ae  auAor.  Extrapolation  must  also  be  j 
undertaken  by  the  reader,  because  if  he  is  • 
to  fulfill  Ae  total  reading  art,  he  must  | 
go  beyond  Ae  information  presented  and  i 
draw  inferences  and  conclusions  from  it. ' 
Perhaps  these  will  be  oAer  Aan  Aose  j 
inferences  and  conclusions  whiA  Ae  j 


*F.  Bartlett,  cp.  cit. 
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writer  has  stated  directly.  There  is  a third 
possibility.  The  elements  may  be  given 
but  something  remains  to  be  done  with 
them  which  is  neither  interpolation  nor 
extrapolation,  but  interpretation  or  rather 
re-inierpretation  or  re-formulation  from 
the  angle  of  the  reader. 

Now  all  these  aspects  will  include  in- 
ference, deduction,  drawing  conclusions, 
and  making  generalizations.  The  com- 
petency of  the  reader  will  depend  upon 
his  ability  to  "bridge  the  gap" — to  make 
the  "educated  guess."  We  have  long 
acknowledged  tfiat  children  must  be 
taught  to  read  between  the  lines  and 
beyond  the  lines. 

The  problem  arises,  however,  that  we 
cannot  Aink  of  reading  just  in  ^is  quasi- 
scientific  fashion  because  a good  many  of 
the  variables,  particularly  those  which 
reside  in  the  reader,  are  not  within  the 
control  of  the  author  or  even  of  the 
reader  himself.  We  have,  then,  to  establish 
a situation  in  which  the  reader  learns  to 
know  himself,  his  own  attitudes,  and  the 
probable  types  of  mistakes  he  will  make, 
and  what  are  the  essential  problems  which 
occur  when  we  use  woras  to  stimulate 
thinking. 

The  quality  of  thinking  aroused  by 
reading  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  author’s  thinking,  but  also  on  the 
ability,  experience,  and  competency  of  the 
reader  to  interpret  the  symbols  that  the 
author  has  chosen  to  use.  We  need  to 
look  at  interpretation  and  the  use  of 
words,  and  their  structure  in  language, 
for  the  reader  needs  to  learn  tlie  strategies 
of  "language-games." 


Sfroftfifts  Ir  LangNogt  FuRcttoRlRg 

'The  philosophic  argument  as  to  whether 
words  are  basic  to  thinking  does  not  arise 
when  we  are  dealing  wim  reading  and 
thinking.  In  the  last  twenty,  years,  seman- 
ticists,'*  linguists,’  and  analytical  philos- 
ophers* have  stressed  that  "the  meaning 
or  a word  is  its  use  in  the  language." 
Critical  awareness  of  the  meanings  of 
words  as  they  function,  and  how  to 
anal3Tze  and  assess  the  many  factors  that 
aflFect  meaning  must  be  taught. 


•S.  I.  HjiTtfaiwa.  LmgutM  in  Thpngkt  and 
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There  are  two  facets,  however,  to  th 
examination  of  strategies  in  languaj 
functioning.  There  are  problems  whic 
words  impose  upon  thought  and  also  prol 
lems  which  thought  imposes  upon  word 
While  pondering  how  we  can  best  tackl 
the  latter  problem,  the  Confucian  provert 
"A  man  who  has  committed  a mistakf 
and  doesn’t  correct  it,  is  committing  an 
other  mistake"  came  to  mind.  Errors  ii 
thinking  may  be  prevented  by  illustratinj 
and  presenting  examples  of  common  pit 
falls  and  fallacies.  A simplified  course  if 
classical  logic,  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  students  at  different  levels, 
would  make  readers  more  aware  of  the 
moves  and  checks  in  language  games. 

A recent  book  by  Burton,  Kimball  and 
Wing®  devotes  several  chapters  to  this 
problem.  'They  include,  in  Chapter  11,  ail 
excellent,  comprehensive  summary  of  the. 
sources  and  types  of  errors.  Mention  can 
be  made  here  of  only  a few  of  these. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  pre- 
viously, errors  can  occur  in  interpretation 
of  word,  phrase  and  sentence,  and  total 
meaning  because  of  the  following: 

1.  "Glittering  generalities”  (the  term  used 
by  propaganda  analysts) 

2.  Vagueness  and  ambiguity 

3.  Equivocation  and  false  reference 

4.  Jargon,  and  etymological  fallacies 

y.  Syntactic  and  accent  ambiguity. 

Failure  may  also  occur  because  ffie 
reader  does  not  see  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  ideas  aroused  by  the  words. 
'Three  aspects  of  these  are: 

1.  Failure  to  analyze  the  problem  or  topic 
in  order  to  discover  the  principles,  or 
persons,  or  points  of  conflict  involved. 

2.  Failure  to  recognize  the  pattern  of  >he 
problem  and  the  method  of  presentatic»n, 
which  may  be  descriptive,  critical,  legal, 
expository,  creative,  artistic,  and  so  on. 

3.  Failure  to  assess  the  basic  hypothesis, 
which  may  be  impractical  or  not  feasible, 
or  irrelevant.  A multiplicity  of  hy- 
potheses may  preclude  any  formulation 
of  a conclusion. 

Errors  which  occur  in  reading  interpreta- 
tion through  faulty  logic  are  almost  in- 
numerable. Again  some  of  the  most 
prominent  ones  only  can  be  mentioned. 
Burton  suggests  twenty-six  arise 

frequently  in  inductive  thinking,  when 
we  reason  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 

*WiiHattt  H.  Burton,  Roland  B.  XTffibaU  and 
Richard  L.  Winr,  Eincttion  for  EffeeHvo  Thinking. 
New  York:  Appleton-Ccntury  CrofU,  Inc.,  1960. 
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eral..  The  most  prominent  -which  occur  in 
reading  seem  to  be: 

1.  G,aeralization  on  the  basis  of  insufficient 
or  unrepresentative  instances. 

2.  Ignoring  contradictory  instances  and 
failure  to  make  them  fit  in  with  the 
total  conclusion. 

3.  Statistical  fallacies  (an  important  aspect 
in  the  modem  age).  These  would  iticlude 
drawing  inferences  about  individuals 
from  the  measures  of  a group,  imputing 
causal  significance  to  correlation,  non- 
representative sampling,  neglecting  to 
assess  the  method  of  collecting  statistical 
data,  and  to  test  the  consistency  of  data, 
and  assuming  falsely  that  all  other  vari- 
ables except  those  measured  and  com- 
pared, remain  constant,  and  many  more. 

Many  of  the  fallacies  of  classical  logic 
are  broadly  deductive  and  consist  in  draw- 
ing inferences  which  are  not  justified  by 
the  assumptions  nor  by  the  generalizations. 
Some  of  these  which  often  confuse  the 
reader  are: 

1.  False  assumptions  are  made  or  implied 
by  either  the  author  or  reader. 

2.  Exceptions  are  overvalued  or  ignor^. 

3.  Begging  the  question  (Petitio  Principii), 
by  assuming  (wrongly)  the  conclusion 
is  proved,  or  by  so  framing  a question 
that  a direct  answer  involves  admission 
of  the  assumption. 

4.  Introduction  of  irrelevant  arguinent  for 
the  purpose  of  confusing  thinking.  All 
the  classical  types  occur  here. 

(a)  You’re  another.  (Tu  Quoque). 

(b)  Argument  against  the  man.  (Ad 
homincm ) . 

(c)  Appeal  to  popular  prejudice. 
(Ad  populum). 

(d)  Appeal  to  reverence  or  authority 
or  prestige.  (Ad  verecundiam). 

(e)  Appeal  to  pity.  (Ad  misericor- 
diam). 

(f)  Appeal  to  the  purse. 

5.  Introduction  of  non-sequiturs. 

6.  Misuse  of  analogy. 

Finally  in  our  present  age  of  mass  com- 
munication there  are  rhetorical  devices  for 
confusing  thought,  particularly  group 
thought.  Some  of  these  most  commonly 
used  are: 

1.  Engendering  confusion  by  the  use  of 
evasion,  or  slogans  and  cliches,  special 
pleading  and  the  use  of  statements  oi 
doubtful  propositions. 

2.  Attempting  to  divert  attention  from  the 
central  thought  through  the  use  of  the 
'red  herring’  and  evasive  speculation  con- 
cerning a parallel  rather  than  an  actual 
situation. 

3.  Various  methods  of  delaying  or  block- 
ing, such  as  gradualism,  academic  detach- 
ment, aggressive  raising  of  objections, 
repeated  affirmation,  and  the  arbitrary. 


dogmatic  appeal  to  prejudice,  should 
all  be  recognized  for  what  they  are. 

Although  this  list  of  errors  and  pitfalls 
in  thinking  is  a long  one,  it  should  not 
be  an  impossible  task  to  devise  material 
which  would  give  a student  practice  in 
detecting  thinking  strategies  and  lead  to 
a self-critical  attitude  towards  his  own 
thought  processes.  Such  material  would 
need  to  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
students’  stages  of  development  in  both 
thinking  and  reading. 

CcnelHtleii  | 

The  title  of  this  talk  was  chosen  to  : 
emphasize  the  fact  that  in  developing  the 
types  of  skills  and  abilities  mentioned  pre-  | 
viously,  we  cannot  confine  this  to  a i 
narrow  concept  of  the  function  of  read-  | 
ing.  Inevitably  we  shall  be  involved  in 
developing  the  conscious  and  unconscious, 
perceiving  and  thinking  experiences  of 
the  individual.  If  we  can  develop  the 
mind  through  reading,  we  should  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  "Education  for  i 
Effective  Thinking.”  | 
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4.  Comprehending 
Comprehension 

James  F.  Kerfoot 

INSTRUCTIONAL  programs  in  reading  at 
all  levels  have  l?een  greatly  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  ability  or 
abilities  that  have  come  to  be  known  as 
reading  comprehension.  Comprehension 
1 is  likely  the  most  complex  area  of  reading 
' instruction  and  is  surely  the  most  confused 
one.  This  paper  addresses  itself  to  the 
problem  of  confusion  in  comprehension 
and  discusses  the  following  four  topics:  ' 

1.  What  are  the  areas  of  confusion? 

2.  What  are  the  critical  problems  in 
reading  comprehension? 

3.  What  are  the  sources  of  confusion? 

4.  What  recommendations  are  indi- 
cated? 

Areas  of  Confusion 

Difficulties  in  Reading  Textbooks 
One  major  area  of  difficulty  encoun- 
tered by  the  student  of  reading  compre- 
hension involves  the  reasonable  but  high- 
ly individual  use  of  terminology  by  the 
authors  of  reading  textbooks. 

Classification  by  Units.  Reading  com- 
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rehension  has  been  frequently  classified 
y units  of  material.  Uniqueness  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  reading  behaviors  involved  in 
comprehension  of  words,  phrases,  sen- 
tences, paragraphs,  and  total  selections. 
These  behaviors  are  thought  by  some  to 
represent  "general  reading  comprehen- 
sion ability.”  Terminology  is  fairly  con- 
sistent within  this  classification  scheme. 

Classification  by  Rate.  A second  type 
of  classification  involves  rate  or  the  care 
which  is  devoted  to  a comprehension  task. 
The  following  examples  illustrate  this 
type  of  comprehension  and  some  of  the 
vocabulary  difficulties. 

Yoakam  (5)  lists:  Careful  reading, 
normal  reading,  rapid  reading,  and  skim- 
ming. 

Berg,  Taylor,  and  Frackenpohl  (1) 
list:  Careful  reading,  usual  reading,  ac- 
celerated reading,  and  selective  reading. 
They  break  down  selective  reading  to  in- 
clude skimming  and  scanning.  Skimming 
for  Yoakam  includes  scanning. 

Spache  and  Berg  (3)  consider  skim- 
ming and  scanning  as  types  of  rapid 
reading,  while  Berg,  Taylor,  and  Frack- 
enpohl are  careful  to  distinguish  skim- 
ming and  scanning  from  accelerated  read- 
ing which  is  the  equivalent  of  Yoakam’s 
rapid  reading.  Rate  classifications  by  other 
theorists  add  to  the  confusions  which  are 
, evident  here. 

Classification  by  Purpose.  A tliird  clas- 
sification still  more  confusing  is  concerned 
with  reading  for  various  purposes  and 
involves  what  Bond  calls  "the  specific 
comprehension  abilities.”  Since  reading 
pur^ses  may  be  so  varied,  this  type  of 
classification  is  often  elaborate  and  the 
commonalities  among  classifications  are 
often  obscured. 

Difficulties  in  Reading  Tests 

A second  major  area  of  difficulty  in- 
volves the  differences  in  tests  of  reading 
comprehension  which  purport  to  measure 
a particular  ability.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
point  of  weakness  is  the  test  which  meas- 
ures "general  comprehension  ability.” 
Tests  of  specific  comprehension  abilities 
are  even  more  difficult  to  compare  in 
terms  of  stated  objectives  and  the  re- 
sponses involved. 

Difficulties  in  Reading  Programs 

A ffiird  major  area  of  difficulty  involves 
the  materials  of  instruction.  As  long  as 
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teachers  follow  step-by-step  the  program 
outlined  in  the  teaser’s  manual,  they  are 
not  troubled  by  the  kinds  of  problems  we 
have  been  discussing.  But  teaching  in- 
volves much  more  than  following  a long 
range  plan.  Effective  instruction  demands 
goal  clarity.  In  the  present  state  of  com- 
prehension, ambiguity  predominates. 

Critical  Problems  in  Reading 
Comprehension  , 

Problems  in  Research  Interpretation 
The  first  critical  area  in  which  ambigu- 
ity has  been  disabling  is  the  interpretation 
of  research.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
two  investigators  comparing  the  same  two 
methods  get  conflicting  results  in  ve-abu-  ' 
lary  and  reading  comprehension.  Can  ^ 
these  results  be  directly  compared?  Many 
factors  might  account  for  the  observed 
differences,  but  let  us  consider  the  effect 
of  terminology  alone.  How  is  vocabulary 
measured?  Kelley  (2)  in  1932  located 
26  separate  item  forms  for  vocabulary 
tests  used  at  that  time.  Shall  we  assume 
that  they  are  all  comparable  and  that  any- 
thing called  vocabulary  may  be  compared 
dire^y  with  anything  else  called  vocabu- 
lary? As  previously  mentioned,  the  same 
problem  exists  with  comprehension  but  is 
much  more  complex. 

Problems  in  we  Testing-Teaching  \ 

Situation 

The  second  critical  area  is  the  testing- 
teaching  situation.  Here  teachers  are  faced  " 
with  all  the  problems  involving  measure- 
ment of  comprehension,  and  the  materials 
of  comprehension,  and  in  addition  the 
problem  of  matdiing  the  instructional 
materials  to  the  measuring  instruments. 
Confusion  through  Relationship  to 
Intelligence  • ’ ' 

Reading  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a 
thinking  process.  We  tend  to  accept  the  : 
increasing  correlations  between  IQ  and  ■ 
reading  achievement  as  we  adv.ance 
through  the  grades  as  evidence  of  ffie  ! 
increasing  involvement  of  the  higher  ’ 
thought  processes  as  the  program  grows 
in  comprehension  emphasis.  It  is  not 
strange  that  theories  of  reading  compre- 
hension should  closely  parallel  theories  ; 
of  intelligence,  and  the  issues  in  defining  : 
intelligence  are  far  from  resolved.  The 
same  difficulties  which  plague  us  in  deal- 
ing with  intelligence  are  present  in  our 
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deliberations  about  reading  comprehen- 
sion. Spearman  (4)  was  mistaken  when 
he  wrote  in  1927  "Chaos  can  go  no  fur- 
ther.” He  then  added,  "Intelligence  has 
become  a mere  vocal  sound,  a word  with 
so  many  meanings  that  it  finally  has 
none.”  This  statement  could  not  be  more 
appropriate  df  it  had  been  intentionally 
directed  toward  reading  coi^rehension. 

Problems  in  the  Testing-Teaching 

Situation 

A second  source  of  confusion  in  read- 
ing comprehension  is  that  of  labeling  as 
a personal  convenience.  The  choice  of 
terms  is  not  being  criticized  here,  since 
the  terms  selected  by  authors  of  compre- 
hension discussions  are  usually  reasonable 
ones  What  is  being  questioned  is  the 
practice  of  personal  labeling  which  forces 
the  consumer  to  reconcile  differences  in 
perspective. 

Recommendations 

Pirst,  it  is  suggested  that  teachers  and 
research  consumers  become  independent 
of  labels.  The  materials  of  measurement 
and  development  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion should  be  related  in  terms  of  the 
tasks  represented,  without  regard  to 
nomenclature. 

Second,  it  is  suggested  that  comprAen- 
sion  be  approached  through  operational 
definitions.  To  be  thoroughly  operational 
in  description  would  be  a significant  ad- 
vance over  our  present  practice  of  per- 
sonal reporting. 


Third,  it  is  suggested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  classify  operationally  reading 
comprehension.  Labels  could  then  be  as- 
signed to  any  combination  of  operations 
for  descriptive  convenience,  but  we  would 
know  with  some  exactness  what  was  being 
described. 

Fourth,  it  is  suggested  that  the  accumu- 
lated data  of  reading  comprehension  be 
operationally  reevaluated.  Efforts  direrted 
toward  clarifying  present  research  might 
resolve  a number  of  inconsistencies,  be 
productive  of  new  insights,  and  suggest 
future  directions  for  study. 

Reading  comprehension  is  complex  and 
difficulties  will  not  easily  be  resolved,  but 
a classroom  independence  of  labels,  an 
operational  approach  to  current  research 
problems,  and  cooperative  effort  toward 
redefinition  and  reevaluation  may  help  us 
to  reduce  ambiguity  and  to  restore  com- 
munication. 
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10.  Crifical  Reading  and 
Listening 

Sara  W.  Lundsteen 
University  of  California,  Santa  Barbara 

The  Educational  Policies  Commission 
of  the  NEA  states'  that  the  central 
purpose  of  American  education  is  to  teach 
children  to  think,  in  every  area  and  in 
every  level.  Why?  I should  like  to  sug- 
gest two  reasons:  (1)  Our  way  of  life 
and  government  is  predicated  upon  au- 
tonomous thinking  of  high  quality  from 
eaA  individual.  (2)  Growth  in  thinking 
ability  needs  systematic  help  and  the  prop- 
er environment;  growth  does  not  neces- 
sarily occur  automatically.  Thinking  is 
learned  and  therefore  can  be  improved 
with  guided  practice. 


But  what  has  the  importance  of  chil- 
dren’s thinking  to  do  widi  critical  reading 
and  critical  listening?  I suggest  that  the 
only  time  teachers  can  see  these  critical 
thinking  abilities  at  work  is  in  language 
contexts.  Teachers  cannot  peer  into  their 
pupils’  heads  to  see  the  aitical  thinking 
process  at  work.  The  receptive  skills  of 
listening  and  reading  may  serve  the  way 
to  stimulate  the  critical  thinking  process 
and  to  provide  an  avenue  for  die  mate- 
rials of  thinking — facts,  concepts,  memo- 
ries and  images.  The  child’s  thinking 
process  both  while  listening  and  while 
reading  is  probably  the  same,  involving 
his  knowledge,  abilities,  and  attitudes. 
But  the  listening  avenue  and  the  reading 
avenue  are  each  influenced  by  differing 
elements,  such  as  time,  person,  and  con- 
- text  or  "things.”  Teadiers  of  reading 
should  give  attention  to  these  similarities 
and  diflferences,  working  toward  mutual 
transfer,  maximizing  the  advantages  and 
minimizing  the  disadvantage.  - 
For  example,  the  time  pressure  in  criti- 
cal reading  is  usually  much  less  than  while 
listening  critically.  The  reader  can  go 
back,  review,  while  the  listener  must  fre- 
quently absorb  and  evaluate  the  message 
at  the  rate  it  comes.  The  teacher  can  mini- 
mize the  listening  disadvantage  by  point- 
ing out:  (1)  preparation  for  hearing  the 
message,  i.e.,  storing  of  knowledge  and 
appropriate  questions,  cultivation  of  hab- 
its and  attitudes  of  emotional  control 
while  listening,  (2)  freedom  to  request 
clarification  when  possible,  (3)  useful 
note  taking  or  mental  summarizing  during 
any  left  over  thinking  space. 

Moreover,  there  is  generally  a rise  in 
concern  for  the  influence  of  listening  skill 
on  reading  skill.  Recent  factor  analyses 
appear  to  show  evidence  of  this  contribu- 
tion from  listening  to  reading.  One  series 
of  studies  in  particular  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  reading  consists  of  a number 
of  interacting  components.  'This  research 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  listen- 
ing factor  in  reading.^ 

I should  like  to  suggest  that  listening 
skill  is  not  a unitary  factor  any  more  than  , 
is  reading,  and  that  one  of  the  compo-i 

A.  Holmes  and  Harry  Singer.  The  ' 

Factor  Theory:  Substratafactor  Differences  Under- 
lying Reading  Ability  in  Known  Groups.  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Cooperative  Research 
Project,  I96h 
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Research 

nents  of  listening  ability  is  aitical  listen- 
ing. 

Definition 

In  the  present  research  the  term  critical 
. listening  was  defined  as  follows:  Critical 
I listening  is  the  process  of  examining  the 
, spoken  message  in  the  light  of  objective 
‘ related  evidence,  comparing  the  materials 
, to  some  standard,  or  criteria,  and  then 
; acting  or  concluding  upon  the  judgment 
made.  Thus,  in  this  study  the  meaning  of 
critical  listening  refers  to  a highly  con- 
scious judging  process,  aided  by  an  atti- 
tude of  questioning  and  suspended  judg- 
ment. 

Purpose 

Purposes  of  the  present  research  most 
pertinent  to  this  conference  include  not  so 
much  the  major  hypothesis  of  growth  in 
critical  listening  through  training,  but  in- 
stead the  sub-questions  of  the  heretofore 
uninvestigated  relationship  between  criti- 
cal listening,  critical  reading,  and  related 
variables  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

In  addition  the  sub-questions  of  lateral 
transfer  from  training  in  critical  listening 
to  reading  and  to  critical  reading  are  also 
included. 

Design 

This  research  was  designed  using  re- 
peated measurements  (pretest,  two  post- 
tests)  on  the  experimental  group  and  the 
control  group  with  random  assignment  of 
; volunteer  groups.  Analysis  of  variance 
f and  / tests  were  used  to  test  the  signifi- 
..  cance  of  the  difference  between  the  per- 

iformance  of  the  control  group,  following 
the  usual  English  curriculum  and  the 
. experimental  group  having  18  lessons  in 
, critical  listening  during  a nine-week  peri- 
od. To  ascertain  later^  transfer  from  the 
training  in  critical  listening  to  other  in- 
school and  out-of-school  areas,  experi- 
mental teachers  and  pupils  were  asked  to 
respond  anonomously  to  one-page  check 
sheets. 

Sample 

Twelve  volunteer  classes  in  the  fifth 
; and  sixtli  grades  of  a Texas  city  were  ran- 
I domly  assigned  to  experimental  and  con- 
i trol  groups  (N  = 287).  The  sample  was 
generally  of  middle  to  high  socio-econom- 
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ic,  with  a sprinkling  of  low  socio-eco- 
nomic level,  and  was  above  average  aca- 
demically. For  the  correlations,  N = 263 
and  for  the  reports  of  lateral  transfer  N 
= 146  pupils,  6 teachers. 

The  instruments 

Reading  ability  was  measured  by  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  (Total  Read- 
ing, Form  N),  general  listening  by  an 
experimental  test  developed  by  Pratt.^ 
Critical  reading  was  measured  by  an  ex- 
perimental test  developed  by  Hendrick- 
son.* * 

Critical  listening  was  measured  by  an 
experimental  instrument  developed  by  the 
present  investigator.  This  test  consisted  of 
79  items,  approximately  equally  divided 
over  three  parts.  The  three  parts  were 
titled,  detecting  the  speaker’s  purpose  (to 
be  funny,  to  give  tacts,  to  persuade), 
judging  propaganda,  and  judging  argu- 
ments. The  pupils  were  given  a standard 
to  judge  by  tor  each  of  these  tasks.  In  the 
last  two  parts,  after  analysis,  pupils  not 
only  had  to  select  a judgment  of  a selec- 
tion, but  also  had  to  select  a reason  for 
the  judgment.  The  test-retest  reliability  r 
for  this  measure  was  .72.  The  test  had 
been  sent  to  five  judges  (university  pro- 
fessors and  a curriculum  consultant)  for 
.purposes  of  content  validation.  Moreover 
a factor  analysis  of  the  16  variables  with- 
in the  test  yielded  four  factors  labeled 
(1)  General  Analysis  and  Inference,  (2) 
Value  Judgment  Regarding  Propaganda, 

(3)  Factual  Judgment  of  Arguments,  and 

(4)  Reasons  for  Fallacies  in  Arguments. 

Findings 

The  correlation  between  critical  listen- 
ing and  critical  reading  was  .52;  general 
reading,  .47;  general  listening,  .64;  Qli- 
fomia  Test  of  Mental  Maturity:  Lan- 
guage, .43,  Non-Language,  .26.  These 
correlational  results  suggest  the  possibility 
of  an  independent  but  interrelated  ability 
or  abilities  of  critical  listening,  positively 
related  to  but  not  congruent  with  other 
verbal  and  thinking  abilities.  It  is  inter- 

^Lloyd  Edward  Pratt.  “Experimental  Evaluation 
of  a Program  for  the  Improvement  of  Listening  in 
the  Elementary  School.**  Unpublished  doctoral  dis- 
sertation. Iowa  City,  Iowa:  State  University  of 
Iowa,  1953. 

*Dale  Hendrickson.  “Some  Correlates  in  Critical 

Thinking  of  Fifth-Grade  Children.**  Unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  Berkeley,  California:  Univer- 
sity of  California,  1960. 


esring  to  note  that  the  highest  correlation 
^0^,  with  critical  listening  was  found,  not  as 
had  been  expected,  with  critical  reading, 
but  with  general  listening.  Perhaps  this 
finding  adds  special  importance  to  the 
distinguishing  Actors  in  the  elements  of 
person,  time,  and  context  mentioned 
earlier. 

The  evidence  of  lateral  transfer  fro.m 
the  lessons  in  critical  listening  to  perform- 
ance and  attitudes  toward  reading  and 
critical  rcadmg  is  as  follows.  Of  the  aca- 
demic areas  reading  was  found  to  have 
the  most  frequently  reported  area  of  trans- 
fer with  a total  of  47  / instances  of  report 
out  of  a possible  number  of  1,102.  In 
regard  to  anecdotal  reports  from  teachers, 
one  example  must  suffice.  "The  Ebrarian 
told  me  that  she  overheard  two  of  my 
pupils  discussing  books  that  they  were 
using  for  a report.  One  girl  said,  ‘Do  you 
think  that  this  book  is  giving  us  a fact  or 
an  opinion?’  ’’  A year  later  when  the  , 
sample  was  retested  additional  anecdotal 
reports  were  collected  of  instpees  of 
transAr  Aom  the  lessons  to  critical  read- 
ing, such  as  in  the  reading  of  history  and 
magazine  advertisements. 

I believe  that  a curriculum  aimed  to- 
ward greater  generality  of  concepts  in 
critical  thinking  with  attention  to  ^ like- 
ness, differences  and  interrelationship  of  j 
critical  reading  and  listening  may  result  in 
still  greater  mutual  reinforcement  than 
was  found  in  this  study. 
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4.  W#rd  Recognition 
Practice:  Basal  vs. 

Phonics  Programs 

George  E.  Mason 

The  teacher’s  manuals  and  work- 
books for  eight  leading  series  of  basal 
readers  and  seven  well-known  sets  of 
phonics-teaching  publications  were  studied 
in  order  to  compare  suggested  practices. 
The  level  at  which  each  understanding  of 
phonics,  structural  analysis,  or  dictionary 
usage  was  first  introduced,  as  well  as  the 
amoxmt  of  practice  suggested,  was  re- 
corded. The  information  was  then  tabled 
or  depicted  in  figures  for  comparisons. 
The  original  plan  was  to  compare  basal 
reading  series,  to  compare  phonics  ma- 
terials, and  finally  compare  the  two  types. 

Findings 

The  differences  in  level  of  introduction 
and  sequence  of  introduction  of  skills  and 
understandings  were  more  numerous  than 
antidpated.  The  major  findings  of  the 


study  were  the  extensive  differences  among 
programs  of  either  type.  Few  generaliza- 
tions could  be  drawn.  Therefore  compari- 
son of  the  two  types  of  programs  was  lim- 
ited to  a very  few  areas. 

The  following  list  incorporates  those 
jgeneralizations  ^ssible: 

, (1)  Some  phonics  programs  were  more 

similar  to  basal  reading  programs 
than  they  were  to  other  phonics 
programs,  and  vice  versa. 

(2)  Basal  reading  programs  were  more 
apt  to  teach  discrimination  of 
rhyming  and  alliteration  prior  to 
introduction  of  sound-letter  rela- 
tionships than  were  phonics  ma- 
terials. 

(3)  Consonant  letter-sound  .relation- 
ships were  more  apt  to  be  taught 
first  than  were  vowel  letter-sound 
relationships  in  all  the  progra^ 
studied.  However,  in  many  phonics 
books  isolated  letters  and  sounds 
are  presented,  whereas  in  basal 
reading  series  the  sounds  are 
usually  presented  within  spoken 
words  and'  the  letters  within 
printed  words. 

(4)  Initial  consonant  substitution  and 
syllabic  division  were  the  only 
techniques  suggested  for  teaching 
by  every  basal  reading  series.' Phon- 
ics programs  teach  most  com- 
monfy  (a)  the  finding  of  letters 
(in  print^  words)  representing 
dictated  sounds,  (b)  writing  let- 
ters representing  dictated  sounds, 
and  (c)  pronouncing  words  by 
“sounding-out”  their  letters. 

(5)  The  greatest  agreement  among 
basal  reading  series  was  on  the 
structural  skills  and  understand- 
ings. All  suggested  teaching  inflec- 
tional endings,  compound  words, 
contractions,  prefixes,  roots,  and 
root  changes  in  derived  forms. 
Phonics  programs  were  completely 
agreed  only  on  the  teaching  of  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  (but  not  on  the 
same  ones) . 

(6)  Everj'  basal  reading  series  included 
a program  for  developing  diction- 
ary skills.  No  phonics  program 
provided  as  many  activities  as  any 
single  basal  reading  series  for  dic- 
tionary skill  development. 
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(7)  The  phonics  programs  suggested, 
in  general,  more  letter-naming. 
They  directed  attention  to  more 
letters  and  to  more  specific  soimds 

■ than  did  basal  reading  programs. 
The  latter  presented  more  tots! 
printed  and  spoken  words  for 
practice. 

(8)  In  basal  reading  series,  calling  at- 
tention to  a word’s  meaning  is 
done  by  pointing  out  its  use  in  ; 
context,  or  by  providing  an  incom- 

lete  sentence  into  wmdi  it  may 
e inserted.  In  phonics  programs, 
the  child  is  usudly  asked  to  say  or 
write  the  word  in  a sentence. 

Summary 

Differences  exist  in  levels  at  which  ski^ 
and  understandings  are  introduced  in 
basal  programs,  and  in  sequences  of  in-  ; 
troduction  and  extent  to  which  practice  k : 
suggested.  The  same  differences  are  evi- 
dent among  phonics  and  manuals.  Pro- 
grams of  either  type  are  different  in  so 
many  ways  that  the  isolation  of  the  differ- 
ences in  instruction  which  might  be  re-  \ 
sponsible  for  the  differences  in  achieve- 
ment seems  nearly  impossible.  J 
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2.  The  Rote,  of  Phonics  in  the 
First  Grade  Program 

George  E.  Mason 

In  this  discussion  I will  posit  answers 
to  three  questions  concerning  the  role  of 
phonics  in  the  first  grade  program:  (1) 
How,  or  in  what  way,  does  the  knowledge 
/ of  phonics  improve  children’s  efficiency  in 
word  recognition?  (2)  When  is  phonics 
instruction  most  helpful  for  the  child  ?j 
(3)  Who  may  be  best  aided  through  re-, 
ceiving  phonics  instruction  ? 

How  Phonics  Improve  Word 
Recognition 

A great  deal  of  research  has  been  dir- 
rected  at  finding  the  factors  which  are 
most  highly  correlated  with  success  in  first- 
grade  reading.  The  recent  work  of  Durrell 
and  others  (1),  has  reinforced  the  earlier 
conclusion  of  research  workers  such  as 
Gates  (2),  that  knowledge  of  letter  names 
and  sounds  correlates  substantially  with 
success  in  first  grade  reading.  But  why 


should  it?  Almy  (3)  found  that  children 
who  were  most  interested  in  words  and 
letters  made  better  progress  in  first-grade 
reading.  Which  is  the  factor  most  im- 
portant to  reading  success:  interest  in 
words  and  letters,  knowing  letter  names, 
or  knowing  letter  names  and  sounds? 

Muehl  (4)  has  recently  shown  that 
discrimination  between  similar  words  was 
facilitated  by  pretraining  on  the  forms  of 
the  letters  in  those  words.  And  Reynolds 
(5)  has  shown  that  auditory  discrimina- 
tion is  predictive  of  success  in  word 
recognition. 

Now  the  question  has  five  alternatives. 
Is  knowing  letter  names,  knowing  letter 
names  and  sounds,  being  interested  in 
letters  and  words,  knowing  letter  forms, 
or  knowing  specific  sounds  within  spoken 
words,  the  factor  most  important  to  suc- 
cess in  first  grade  reading? 

The  problem  is  complicated  by  inter- 
relationships. If  one  can  name  all  the 
letters  on  sight,  he  has  certainly  learned  to 
discriminate  between  them.  Interest  in 
words  and  letters  may  have  led  some  of  the 
children  in  Almy’s  sample  to  this  state  of 
progress  before  Almy  studied  them.  It  also 
seems  logical  that  knowing  sounds  of 
letters  requires  differentiating  between 
letter  forms,  otherwise  the  sounds  might 
not  be  associated  with  the  correct  letters. 
However,  some  alternatives  may  not  be 
interrelated.  Discriminating  phonemes  can 
have  little  influence  on  the  reading  pro- 
gress of  the  child  who  sees  no  words  or 
letters.  Consequently,  auditory  discrimina- 
tion ability  does  not  necessarily  involve 
knowing  letter  sounds  or  letter  forms. 

Durrell  and  Harrington  (6),  attempt- 
ing to  solve  this  dilemma  as  to  which  of 
these  factors  are  most  necessary  for  read- 
ing success,  concluded  that  phonics  skill 
had  a higher  relationship  to  reading 
achievement  than  did  auditory  or  visual 
discrimination.  However,  visual  discrim- 
ination scores  correlated  more  highly  with 
reading  test  scores  than  did  phonics  scores. 

This  then  is  the  basis  for  my  first  tenet 
— that  the  basic  contribution  of  phonics 
training  to  the  first  grade  reading  program 
is  the  skill  in  visual  perception  of  letter 
forms  which  phonics  training  must  pro- 
vide. Murphy  and  Hochberg  (7)  have 
shown  that  the  organizing  factors  in  per- 
ception are  the  needs  of  the  perceiver. 
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Requiring  children  to  use  phonics  in 
analyzing  words  forces  them  to  perceive 
letters  in  left-to-right  sequence,  or  to 
attend  to  the  parts  of  words  as  they 
identify  or  recognize,  and  read,  whole 
words. 

When  to  Teach  Phonics 

This  factor  of  learner  need  also  helps  in 
the  timing  of  instruction  in  phonics  in  the 
first  grade.  For  from  this  point  of  view  it 
is  logical  for  phonic  sidlls  to  be  taught 
only  when  a definite  need  for  them  has 
been  established.  Since  most  children  come 
to  first  grade  expecting  and  wishing  to 
learn  to  read,  it  seems  appropriate  to  start 
them  reading  whole  words  as  soon  as  they 
become  ready.  Gates  and  Boeker  (8) 
found  that  when  words  were  presented  as 
wholes,  the  pupils  differentiated  among 
words  primarily  by  the  length.  However, 
when  me  words  were  of  the  same  length, 
they  fornid  some  small  detail,  either  a letter 
or  part  of  a letter,  which  differentiated 
one  word  from  others.  Therefore  we  can 
deduce  that  letter  discrimination  is'  not 
really  necessary  until  the  learner  meets 
word  forms  very  similar  in  length  or  con- 
figuration, and  that  letter  phonics  instmc- 
tion  might  conceivably  be  poorly  learned 
when  no  need  for  it  has  been  established 
through  the  meeting  of  similar  word 
forms. 

Muehl’s  earlier  mentioned  work  (4) 
clearly  indicates  that  the  perceptual  or 
discrimination  skill  needed  is  the  one 
which  is  required  by  the  new  words  to  be 
taught— or,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
ones  meeting  the  needs  which  stmcture 
the  learner’s  perception. 

It  now  becomes  apparent  that  the  words 
to  be  taught  are  a vital  consideration  in 
determining  the  role  of  phonics  in  the  first 
grade  program.  Words  usually  selected 
for  teaoi'Jig  are  those  which  are  assumed 
(1)  to  have  been  previously  spoken  by 
nearly  al>  the  learners,  (2)  to  have  mean- 
ing mr  tae  learners,  and  (3)  to  therefore 
be  among  the  most  easily  learned  of  all 
possible  words.  Gofer  and  Shevitz  (9) 
have  pointed  out  that  the  number  of 
associations  or  meanings  given  to  a word 
are  related  to  its  frequency  in  our  lan- 
guage. Howes  and  Solomon  (10)  found 
that  frequency  of  use  is  highly  related  to 


ease  of  recognition.  It  therefore  seems 
probable  that  the  most  frequently  used 
words  will  be  the  most  easily  learned  and 
should  be  tiie  first  introduced. 

But  there  is  disagreement  here.  Bloom- 
field and  Barnhart  (11)  recommend  teaffi- 
ing  initially  only  Aose  words  which  are 
phonetically  consistent.  They  would  main- 
tain a one-to-one  ratio  of  sounds  to  letters 
in  the  first  group  of  words  taught.  If  chil- 
dren are  to  be  taught  by  a strictly  phonic 
method  of  recognizing  words,  this  would 
seem  advisable.  However,  most  children 
can  learn  rapidly  and  effectively  without 
formal  phonics  instruction.  And  studies 
have  established  that  many  children  re- 
quire more  than  phonic  skills  in  order  to 
identify  new  words  and  to  recognize  them. 
Gates  and  Russell  (12)  concluded,  "A 
program  containing  little  or  no  phonetic  or 
word  analysis  activities  in  the  first  year  is 
not  so  good  as  the  informal  program,  but  , 
is  at  least  as  good  as  tire  one  containing 
large  amounts  of  formal  phonetic  work.” 
Sexton  and  Herron  (13)  demonstrated 
the  lack  of  positive  effect  in  teaching 
phonics  to  children  before  grade  two  or 
age  71/2*  Speech  investigators  have  found 
that  many  children  are  unable  to  discrim- 
inate between  some  of  the  consonants 
before  71/2  years.  This  is  why  most  popular 
first  grade  reading  programs  as  developed 
in  basal  readers  de-emphasize  phonics 
until  grades  two  and  three. 

Why,  then,  do  programs  emphasizing 
drills  on  phonetic  analysis,  sounding  of 
letters  and  words  in  isolation,  and  synthetic 
blending  of  sounds  into  words  yield  read- 
ing test  results  at  the  end  of  grade  one 
which  are  as  good  or  better  than  the  results 
obtained  through  a look  and  say  approach. 

One  possibility  is  that  many  words  are 
learned  as  sight  words,  even  in  very  rigid 
phonics  systems,  because  of  the  repetitive 
drill.  Another  can  be  inferred  from  the 
work  of  Goins  (14) — that  is,  some  chil- 
dren may  perceive  the  parts  but  keep  the 
whole  word  in  mind  regardless  of  the 
instructional  method  used.  A third  pos- 
sibility is  tl^at  the  primary  level  measuring 
instruments  test  mainly  word  recognition. 
Any  program  which  has  word  recognition 
as  its  only  goal  should  be  able  to  meet  that 
goal  at  least  as  well  as  promams  aimed  at 
a variety  of  goals,  especially  if  the  same 
amount  of  time  is  allocated  for  teaching. 
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But  this  is  not  always  true.  Many  phonics 
programs  require  much  more  time  to  be 
spent  on  instruction  and  drill  than  do  the 
common  basal  reader  programs. 

, Who  Is  Helped  Most  by  Phonies 
< Training 

t 

When  the  learning  of  sight  words  be- 
comes difficult  because  of  their  similarity 
to  familiar  words,  many  diildren  develop 
phonics  generalizations  on  their  own 
initiative  before  the  teacher  leads  the  class 
group  to  draw  these.  Hunt  (15)  found 
through  his  research  that  more  intelligent 
pupils  made  more  use  of  word  analysis 
tediniques  than  did  the  less  intelligent. 
However,  Meek  (16),  much  earlier,  found 
that  young  children  mastered  words  with 
few  errors  if  clues  were  pointed  out,  but 
that  practice  without  guidance  yielded 
little  improvement.  Even  though  intelli- 
gent children  may  leam  phonic  generaliza- 
tions independently,  it  is  probable  that 
most  children  need  guidance  in  their 
formulation.  But,  as  Agnew  (17)  pointed 
out,  too  much  phonic  training  in  grade  one 
can  be  harmful. 

The  Role  of  Phonies  in  the 
First  Grade  Program 

As  a result  of  the  foregoing  discussion, 
certain  conclusions  appear  valid.  Phonics 

1'nstruction  is  necessary  for  some  children 
t the  time  when  phonic  generalizations 
an  help  differentiate  between  similar 
word  forms.  However,  many  children 
form  phonics  generalizations  without  in- 
\struction.  Phonics  generalizations  serve  as 
guides  to  the  perception  of  unfamiliar  and 
unknown  words.  The  nature  of  the  word 
to  be  learned  determines  the  phonic 
generalizations  which  need  to  be  learned. 
I The  role  of  phonics  in  the  first  grade  pro- 
gram is  that  of  catalyst  or  facilitator  of 
the  larger  job  of  developing  the  ability  to 
recognize  a large  stock  of  words  immedi- 
ately at  sight.  When  phonics  instruction 
becomes  the  whole  first  grade  program,  it 
may  not  fulfill  its  true  role,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  words  may  be  incomplete  and 
without  meaning,  or  word  recognition 
may  be  slow  rather  than  immediate. 
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7«  Tht  Development  and 
^1 0 * ValidatioR  of  the  Standard 
^ Reading  Inventory  for  the 
Individual  Appraisal  of 
Rveading  Performance  in 
Grades  One  Through  Six 

.Robert  A.  McCracken 


The  purpose  of  this  research  was  to 
develop  a valid  and  reliable  individual 
reading  test  for  measuring  the  reading 
achievement  of  elementary  school  chil- 
dren. 

Standard 

The  test  is  named  the  Standard  Read- 
ing Inventory.  The  Standard  Reading  In- 
ventory provides  measures  of  a child’s  in- 
dependent reading  level,  his  instructional 
reading  levels,  and  his  frustration  level  in 
reading.  The  reading  levels  are  given  as 
basal  reading  book  levels.  There  are  two 
equivalent  forms. 


Description  of  the 
Reading  Inventory 


a.  oral  speed 

b.  silent  speed 

c.  oral  and  silent  speed  compared 

Three  Reading  Levels  Measured  by 
the  S.  R.  I.i 

The  ind^endent  reading  level  is  the 
highest  book  level  which  a cliild  has  mas- 
tered; he  is  independent  of  instructional 
needs.  This  has  been  called  the  homework 
Igvel  of  reading,  the  level  at  which  a child 
can  independently  read  for  information 
and  pleasure. 

'The  instructional  reading  level  is  the 
book  level  (usually  levels)  from  which  a 
child  needs  instruction  and  from  which  a 
child  benefits  by  having  instruction.  The 
instructional  maximum  is  the  highest  book 
level  at  which  the  child  can  profit  from 
instruction  and  the  instruction^  minimum 
is  the  lowest  book  level  at  which  the  child 
exhibits  a need  for  instruction. 

^Thc  standards  used  In  the  Standard  Reading  In- 
ventory are  based  upon  the  criteria  recommended  by 
Emmett  Betts  in  Foundations  of  Reading  Instruction, 
American  Book  Company,  1946*  This  is  the  earliest 
published  definitive  list  of  criteria  for^  determining: 
independent,  instructional,  and  frustration  levds  of 
reading  which  the  writer  nas  found*  These  standards 
have  been  quoted  or  paraphrased  in  many  profes- 
sional reading  texts  since  that  time. 


Co-Sponsored  Meetings 


Frustration  reading  level  is  the  lowest 
book  level  at  which  a child  manifests  any 
symptom  of  frustration.  Frustration  level 
means  that  the  book  level  is  so  difEcult 
that  a child  cannot  learn  to  read  from  it. 

Evaluating  the  Child’s  Reading  Levels 

The  child’s  reading  levels  are  evaluated 
by  the  use  of  a scoring  sheet  (see  Figure 
1 for  a partial  reproduction).  All  num- 
bers on  me  general  scoring  sheet  are  raw 
scores. 

A child  must  rate  as  independent  in  all 
sub-tests  at  a given  book  level  in  both  oral 
and  silent  reading  to  be  rated  as  inde- 
pendent. 

A single  rating  under  frustration  on  one 
sub-test  makes  it  mandatory  that  the  level 
be  rated  as  frustration  level.  A simultane- 
ous weakness  in  two  or  more  of  the  four 
areas  measured  (recognition  vocabulary, 
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oral  errors,  comprehension,  speed)  at  a 
single  book  level  or  a persistent  weakness 
in  one  area  at  consecutive  grade  levels  is 
rated  as  frustration.  Weakness  is  defined 
as  a score  falling  into  the  miestionable 
side  of  the  instructional  level.  The  total 
area,  not  just  one  of  the  sub-tests  of  the 
area,  must  rate  as  weak. 

The  instructional  level  or  levels  fall  be- 
tween the  independerit  levels  and  the  frus- 
tration level.  If  a child  scores  better  in  a 
sub-test  when  reading  at  a higher  book 
level  than  at  a lov/er  book  level,  the  lower 
book  level  is  ignored  in  the  evaluation, 
and  the  higher  level  accepted  as  valid  for 
both  levels.  For  example,  a recall  compre- 
hension score  of  8 after  silent  reading  at 
the  4th  reader  level  and  a comprehension 
score  of  9 after  silent  reading  at  the  5 th 
reader  level  should  both  be  considered  as 
rating  independent  level. 


Figure  1 

GENERAL  SCORING  SHEET  — STANDARD  READING  INVENTORY 

instructional 


frustration 

questionable 

definite 

independent 

VOCABULARY  context 

8 or  less 

9 — 21 

22  - 23  - 24 

Kolflfion 

5 or  less 

6 — 13 

14-15 

ERRORS  word  recognition 

7 or  more 

6 5 4 

3 2 

1-0 

totai 

il  or  more 

10  to  5 

4 3 2 

1 - 0 

n 

COMPREHENSION  oral 

0 or  1 

2 

3 4 

.5 

JJh 

SPEED  oral  (seconds) 

60  or  more 

59  — 48 

47  or  less 

VOCABULARY  context 

5 or  less 

6 7 8 

9-10 

i^oliition  

11  or  less 

12—22 

23  - 24  - 25 

ERRORS  word  recognition 

7 or  more 

6 5 4 

3 2 

1-0 

A 

total 

7 or  more 

6 5 

4 3 

2-1-0 

COMPREHENSION  oral  recall  .. 

0to5 

6 

7 8 

9 - 10 

§ 

silent  recall 

0 to  5 

6 

7 8 

9-10 

total  interpretation.... 
oral  ^^erond^^  

0 1 2 
65  or  more 

3 4 

64  — 49 

5-6 

48  or  less 

silent  (seconds) 

65  or  more 

64  — 49 

48  or  less 

VaUdity 
Content  Validity 

The  content  of  the  Standard  Reading 
Inventory  is  based  upon  three  basal  read- 
ing series,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,^  Ginn 
and  Company,* *  and  Scott-Foresman  and 
Company.* 

Content  validity  was  obtained  by: 

1.  Vocabulary  control — 

a.  When  possible  the  words  used 


^William  D.  Sheldon  and  others.  The  Sheldon 
Baste  Readers,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  1957-58. 

*David  Russell  and  others.  The  Ginn  Basic  Read* 
ers,  Ginn  and  Company,  19o0-61.  , , 

^William  S.  Gray  and  others,  Curriculum  Founda* 
tion  Scries,  Scott-Foresman  and  Company,  1948  and 
1952. 


for  the  word  lists  and  the  vo- 
cabulary in  context  are  words  in- 
troduced in  all  three  basal  read- 
ing series  at  the  same  level, 
b.  Except  for  story  titles  no  words 
are  used  in  the  stories  for  primer 
through  3-2  levels  which  have 
not  been  introduced  in  two  of 
the  three  basal  reading  series  at 
or  before  the  level  of  the  story. 
The  story  titles  are  pronounced 
for  the  oiild  before  he  reads. 

2.  Sentence  length,  content,  and  gen- 
eral style  are  based  upon  the  three 
basal  readers. 
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Improvement  of  Reading  through  Classroom  Practice 


3.  The  Spache  Readability  Formula® 
was  used  to  analy2e  the  basal  readers 
and  to  act  as  a guide  in  writing  the 
stories  for  primer  through  3-2 
levels. 

4.  T^e  Dale-Chall  Formula  for  Pre- 
dicting Readability®  was  used  to 
act  as  a guide  ia  writing  the  stories 
for  levels  four  through  seven. 

This  content  validity  was  corroborated 
by  testing  664  children  in  grades  1-6 
using  the  stories  or  the  word  lists.  The 
number  of  oral  reading  errors  each  pupil 
made  as  he  read  each  story  was  used  as  me 
criterion  of  story  difficulty.  The  number  of 
words  known  in  pronouncing  the  words 
on  a word  list  was  used  as  the  criterion 
of  word  list  difficulty.  It  was  assumed  that 
a child  would  make  more  oral  reading  er- 
rors in  reading  a fifth  reader  story  than  in 
reading  a fourth  reader  story,  for  example. 
It  was  assumed  that  a child  would  know 
more  words  on  the  3-2  reader  list  than  he 
would  on  the  fourth  reader  list.  It  was 
assumed  that  a child  would  make  the  same 
number  of  oral  reading  errors  when  read- 
ing two  fourth  reader  stories  or  would 
know  the  same  number  of  words  on  each 
list  when  reading  two  word  lists  at  the  3-2 
level. 

The  results  were  tabulated  and  com- 
pared! The  results  comparing  stories  or 
word  lists  of  the  same  book  level  were  ex- 
pected not  to  difiPer  significantly.  The  re- 
sults comparing  stories  or  word  lists  of 
succeeding  levels  of  difficulty  were  ex- 
pected to  difiPer  significantly.  A critical 
ratio  test  for  mean  difiPerences  between 
two  measures  of  the  same  individual  was 
used.’^ 

The  0.01  level  of  significance  (p  <;  0.01) 
was  considered  as  critical. 

The  preliminary  stories  were  read  indi- 
vidually in  sets  by  groups  of  12  to  24  chil- 
dren. The  order  in  which  the  stories  were 
read,  was  determined  by  randomly  assign- 
ing the  stories  to  sequence-blocks.  Se- 
quence-blocks had  been  determined  so  that 


^George  Spache,  Good  Reading  for  Poor  Readers, 
The  Garrard  Press  Publishers,  1958  and  1961. 

®Edgar  Dale  and  Jeanne  Chall,  “A  formula  for 
predicting  readability/'  Educational  Research  Bulle- 
tin, 27:11-20,  28,  37-54,  Jan.  21  and  Feb.  18,  1948. 

’Helen  M.  Walker,  Elementary  Statistical  Meth- 
Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Inc.,  1943.  pp.  293. 

Quinn  McNemar,  Psychological  Statistics,  John 
Wiky  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1949.  pp.  225-226. 

The  general  formula  is:  CR  = ' 

SMDx  — SMDy 


each  story  was  read  first,  second,  third, 
etc,  an  equal  number  of  times  and  so 
that  each  story  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  each  other  stoiy  an  equal  number  of 
times.  The  validation  testing  began  at  the 
pre-primer  level  and  preceded  upward  one 
graefe  level  at  a time. 

For  example,  eighteen  children  read  six 
stories  at  the  fourth  reader  level  and  one 
story  already  validated  at  the  3-2  reader 
level.  The  number  of  oral  reading  errors 
made  by  each  child  was  compared  for  each 
story.  Twenty-one  critical  ratio  compari- 
sons were  made  in  this  example.  The  four 
fourth  reader  stories  whidi  seemed  the 
most  alike  were  selected  for  inclusion  in 
the  S.  R.  I.  provided  they  were  signifi- 
cantly harder  Qian  the  3-2  level  story.  Oral 
reading  times  were  compared  in  making 
the  selection  if  more  than  four  of  the 
stories  seemed  equivalent.  The  fourth 
reader  story  on  which  the  children  had 
made  the  most  oral  reading  errors  was  ad- 
ministered with  the  fifth  reader  story  set. 

The  level  of  significance  for  the  stories 
and  word  lists  included  in  the  S.  R.  I.  cor- 
roborated the  content  validity.  The  least 
desirable  level  of  significance  found  in 
comparing  stories  or  word  lists  at  the  same 
book  level  was  0.12.  Most  of  the  levels 
of  significance  were  0.25  or  better.  All  of 
the  levels  of  significance  exceeded  0.01 
when  comparing  materials  on  succeeding 
levels  of  difficulty,  and  most  were  at  or  be- 
yond the  0.0001  level.  This  indicates  that 
the  possibility  of  an  alpha  or  beta  type 
error  was  virtually  eliminated.  ( 

Further  corroboration  of  the. content 
validity  was  secured  by  expert  ratings. 
Thirty  experts  in  reading  were  asked. to 
evaluate  subjectively  the  basal  book  level 
of  each  story.  Form  A was  sent  to  fifteen 
experts  and  form  B was  sent  to  fifteen 
other  ei^erts.  Replies  were  received  from 
twenty-five  experts.  Twelve  rated  form  A, 
eleven  'rated  form  B,  and  two  declined  to 
participate. 

Rank  correlations  were  computed  using 
the  formula® 

6Ed® 

R = 1 

N(N®— 1) 

perts’  ratings  and  S.  R.  I. 
.99,  and  for  form  B was 


R for  form  A 
book  levels  w. 


«HeIen  M.  Walker.  Elementary  Statistical  Meth- 
ods, Henry  Holt  and  Company,  1943,  pp.  75-78. 
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0.99.  In  the  experts’  ratings  there  tended 
to  be  a range  of  about  four  book  levels 
for  each  story,  except  at  the  pre-primer 
level  which  was  rated  as  pre-primer  in 
twenty-one  of  the  twenty-three  ratings. 

Reliabili^ 

Reliability  was  demonstrated  by  having 
two  examiners  administer  alternate  forms 
of  the  Standard  Reading  Inventory  to  60 
elementary  school  children,  30  boys  and 
30  girls,  divided  equally  among  grades  1 
through  6.  The  subjects  were  selected  ran- 
domly from  classes  within  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  Fulton  (New  York)  Con- 
solidated Schools.  Five  boys  and  five  girls 
were  tested  at  each  grade  level.  Fifteen 
boys  and  fifteen  girls  had  Form  A adr^n- 
istered  to  them  &st  and  Form  B second, 
and  conversely.  Five  subjects  at  each 
grade  level  had  Form  A administered  first 
and  Form  B second,  and  conversely.  No 
more  thc\n  five  children  were  chosen  from 
any  one  class  except  in  first  grade.  The 
first  test  given  to  a child  was  administered 
by  one  examiner  and  the  second  test  was 
administered  by  the  other  examiner.  Each 
examiner  administered  an  equal  number  of 
tests  first  and  second  and  each  adminis- 
tered an  ^ual  number  of  Form  A and 
Form  B.  'Ine  children  were  tested  with 
one  form  during  one  week  and  with  the 
second  form  the  following  week,  except 
when  absence  made  this  impossible.  Toe 
greatest  time  lapse  betv'een  the  adminis- 
tration of  Form  A and  Form  B for  any  one 
child  was  two  weeks. 

The  two  forms  were  administered  inde- 
pendently by  the  examiners.  Each  examin- 
er knew  only  that  the  test  being  adminis- 
tered was  the  first  or  second  testing. 
Twelve  Pearson  product-moment  correla- 
tions were  computed  using  the  total  re- 
sults. See  tables  I & II.  The  highest  corre- 
lation was  0.99,  the  lowest  0.68  and  the 
median  0.91.  All  twelve  correlations  are 
significantly  different  from  zero  (p  < 
.001).  Seventy-eight  correlations  “were 
computed  for  Ae  subtest  scores.  See  b\ble 
III.*  Sixty  of  these  are  significantly  diff  er- 
ent from  zero  at  the  .01  level  (p  < 0.01), 
six  were  significantly  different  from  zero 
at  the  0.05  level  of  confidence  ( p < 
0.05),  and  twelve  are  not  significantly 
different  from  zero  (p  > 0.05).  The 


median  subtest  correlation  was  0.71.  None 
of  the  correlations  was  corrected  for 
attenuation. 


TABLE  I 

Correlations  Between  Form  A and 
Form  B Reading  Levels  for  the  SRI. 
for  60  Children  in  Grades  1-6 

Reading  level 

r* 

Frustration 

Instruaional  Maximum 
Instructional  Minimum 
Independent 

0.91 

0.91 

G'.91 

0.86 

•All  corr^tions  significantly  different  from 
zero  (p<  0.001). 


TABIEII 

Correlations  Between  the  Total  RjVW 
Score  ^sults  on  Forms  A anl>  B of  the 
S.R.I.  for  Eight  Areas  of  Reading 
Achievement  for  Children  in 
Grades  1-6 

Arez  of  achievement 

r* 

N 

Oral  speed 
Oral  comprehension 
Total  oral  errors 
Word  recognition  errors 
Silent  spt'ed 
Silent  con\prehension 
Vocabularj'  in  isolation 
Vocabulary  in  context 

0.95 

0.97 

0.80 

0.68 

0.91 

0.84 

0.99 

0.98 

6C 

60 

60 

60 

49 

49 

60 

56 

All  correlations  significantly  different  from 
zero  (p^  0.001). 


1 


•Table  III  appears  on  page  314. 
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I 3.  A Research  Pitfall: 

1 Jumping  to  Conclusions 


A 

] 


■u 


y 


Helen  A.  Murphy 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  a more 
serious  problem  than  the  one  suggested  by 
the  topic — "A  Research  Pitfall;  Jumping 
to  Omclusions,”  and  that  is  the  applica- 
tion of  research  findings  into  practice  in 
classrooms.  After  several  years  of  directing 
research,  1 am  concerned  that  many  im- 
portant findings  have  not  been  translated 
mto  classroom  practice^  and  sometimes 
wish  some  people  might  have  courage  to 
"jump”  just  a bit  in  the  light  of  research 
findings. 

A research  person  does  not  stop  with  a 
single  study  in  a single  community,  but 
lather  starts  on  a project  with  a goal  in 
mind,  and  after  one  attempt  will  accept 
tli«  findings  in  this  situation. and  plan  the 
next  step  in  the  light  of  this  evidence.  I 
would  dike  to  outline  briefly  various  ap- 
proaches we  have  used  in  attempting  to 
reach  the  goal — "success  in  beginning 
reading  for  all  children." 
r M’any  studies  had  been  done  which 
showed  various  abilities  ate  related  to  suc- 
cess in  beginning  reading,  but  there  ap- 
pttred  to  be  little  evidence  of  what  skills 
a child  may  have  when  he  enters  school, 
\uid*lww  sudi  skills  may  be  related  to 
school  .success.  In  September  of  1953  (1) 
we  sun’cyed  approximately  one  Aousand 
childrw  from  ten  different  communities, 
including  large  cities  and  small  towns, 
representing  low,  middle  and  upper  socio- 
economic levels,  to  discover  the  smlls  these 
children  I’lave  when  they  entered  grade 
one.  We  studied  the  pre-school  experi- 
ences as  reported  through  parent  inter- 
views, and  the  adjustment  of  the  children 
to  tiie-schcol  situation  in  grade  one  as 
evaluated  b}'  the  classroom  teachers. 

The  test  hittery  included  tests  of  knowl- 
edge as  letter  names  and  sounds,  visual 
memory  for  words  and  motor  sidlls  in- 
volving folding  and  cutting  paper,  draw- 
ing a circle,  nnd  copying  a sentence  in 
manuscript  writing.  The  checklist  used  in 
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the  parent  interviews  was  concerned  with 
types  of  active  and  quiet  play  the  child  ; 
had  participated  in,  the  toys  he  had  used,  , 
his  experiences  involving  books,  stori(^, 
music  and  writing.  The  teacher’s  obsenra-  , 
tion  chart  was  divided  into  seven  cate- 
gories: physical  maturity,  attention  in 
group  activities,  social  adjustment,  emo- 
tional adjustment  to  school,  motor  control, 
verbal  fluency  and  speech. 

All  of  the  data,,  with  the  exception  of 
reading  achievement,  parent  interviews 
and  teacher  observations,  were  collected  . 
by  October  12.  Reading  tests  were  admin- 
istered in  November  and  in  March  and  the 
teachers’  observations  continued  for  the 
first  six  weeks  of  school.  In  addition  to  the 
analysis  of  the  test  scores  for  the  total 
population,  two  hundred  children  were  ' 
selected  for  special  study.  One  hundred 
who  were  high  achievers  in  reading  were 
matched  with  one  hundred.children  of  like 
mental  age  who  were  low  achievers  in 
reading.  The  high  achievers  were  signif- 
icantly better  on  all  the  tests  in  September: 
writing  letters  from  dictation,  identifica- 
tion of  letters  from  dictation  and  from 
flash  cards,'  identification  of  sounds  of 
letters  and  visual  memory  of  words.  A 
measure  of  reading  achievement  in  March 
showed  that  the  imildren  who  knew  the  ■ 
letters  when  they  came  to  school  in  Sep- 
tember were  srill  superior  in  reading! 
achievement  to  the  children  who  did  not 
know  the  letters.  . - \ 

On  the  basis  of  these  results,  a series  of ! 
exercises  (2)  were  developed  to  teach  the. 
recognition  of  all  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet^  capital  and  lower  case,  before 
string  the  regular  reading  program. 
These  lessons  were  taught  the  first  two 
weeks  of  school  to  approximately  150  chil- 
dren in  six  classrooms,  three  in  Florida' 
and  three  in  Massachusetts.  Another  150 
children  in  the  same  communities  were 
not  taught  the  lessons  and  were  Ae  con- 
trol group.  Two  forms  of  Ae  Detroit 
Word  Recognition  Test  were  used  to 
measure  reading  aAievement  in  MarA 
and  hfay.  The  Aildren  who  had  been 
taught  the  letters  were  statistically  superior  | 
to  the  children  in  Ae  control  group  in; 
reading  aAievement.  In  Ais  study  no! 
attempt  was  made  to  teaA  Ae  letters  to 
Ae  children  who  had  not  mastered  Aem 
in  Ae  two  week  period. 
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The  following  year  children  in  the  first 
grade  in  two  communities  were  taught  the 
letter  names.  In  this  study  (3)  additional 
lessons  were  built  and  the  teaching  con- 
tinued until  all  of  the  children  had 
mastered  the  twenty-six  letters.  It  appeared 
that  the  letter  names  could  be  taught  suc- 
cessfully, and  that  children  who  knew  the 
letters  acquired  a sight  vocabulary  more 
easily  than  the  children  who  did  not  know 
the  letter  names. 

With  this  evidence,  an  extensive  study 
in\  ving  2,000  first  grade  children  in 
four  communities  was  undertaken.  This 
continued  a full  school  year  witli  testing 
in  September,  November,  February  and 
June.  The  results  of  this  study,  '‘Success 
in  First  Grade  Reading,”  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  letter 
knowledge  in  relation  to  success  in  read- 
ing, there  was  an  experimental  methods 
study  in  one  community  in  which  the 
letter  names  and  sounds  were  taught  to 
one  half  of  the  population  and  the  readi- 
ness program  of  the  basal  reading  program 
was  used  with  the  other  children.  The 
children  who  had  had  instruction  in  letter 
names  and  sounds  were  superior. 

The  next  approach  to  the  problem  was 
a group  master’s  study  (5)  in  which  300 
children,  the  first  grade  population  of  a 
community,  were  studied  in  January,  1959. 
A careful  analysis  of  all  existing  readiness 
workbooks  was  made.  'The  five  main  areas 
of  practice  revealed  in  this  analysis  were; 
(1)  Auditory  Discrimination,  (2)  Lan- 
guage Development,  (3)  Motor  Skills, 
(4)  Visual  Discrimination,  and  (5)  Word 
Recognition. 

There  were  subdivisions  under  each, 
and  tests  were  constructed  to  measure  the 
abilities  in  all  subdivisions  on  which 
emphasis  had  been  placed  in  the  published 
workbooks.  Those  included  in  Auditory 
were:  rhyming,  i^amiliar  sounds,  and  initial 
consonants.  Included  under  Language, 
were:  telling  stories  i.rom  pictures,  picture 
sequence,  anticipation  of  conclusions  from 
a picture,  interpreting  one  picture,  and 
classification  of  objects.  The  Motor  Skills 
were:  cutting  and  folding,  coloring,  re- 
producing a pattern,  tracing  pictures,  and 
maze.  The  Visual  Tests  were:  matdiing 
words,  matching  pictures,  matching  num- 
bers, selecting  unlike  objeds,  and  matching 
letters. 


The  test  items  were  similar  to  those  in 
the  workbooks  so  that  the  children  would 
know  the  procedures,  with  so/.*.e  items 
easy  enough  for  all  and  some  difiicult  ones 
to  provide  a ceiling  one  step  above  the 
place  included  in  the  readin(;ss  workbooks. 
The  reliabilities  for  these  tests  were  .93, 
.90,  .81  and  .72  for  Language,  Auditory, 
Visual  and  Motor  respedively.  Two 

ale  working  independently  scored  a 
om  sampling  of  the  motor  tests  to 
establish  the  reliability  of  the  scoring.  This 
correlation  was  .92. 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  the  Jan- 
uary tests  for  the  First  Grade  Success  study, 
group  and  individual,  were  administered. 
Thbe  group  tests  included: 

Identifying  lower  case  letters  shown 
Identifying  words  shown 
Identifying  capitals  named 
Identifying  lower  case  letters  named 
Hearing  sounds  in  words,  and 
"Writing  letters  dictated 
The  individual  battery  included: 

Naming  the  26  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
capital  and  lower  case 
Giving  the  sound  of  24  letters  and  16 
consonant  blends 


Applied  phonics,  involving  initial  and 
final  consonants,  and 

Oral  Reading 

The  oral  reading  test  inventoried  the  pre- 
primer and  primer  vocabulary  of  the  Scott, 
Foresman  series  as  that  was  the  basal 
system  being  used  in  the  town.  'The 
reliability  of  this  test,  using  the  Kuder- 
Richardson  formula,  was  .97. 

The  correlations  of  Reading  Achieve- 
ment and  the  tests  based  on  the  workbook 
items  were  .47,  .45,  .38,  .36  and  .17  for 
Auditory  (word  sounds).  Visual,  Lan- 
guage, Auditory  (familiar  sounds),  and 
Motor,  respectively. 

The  correlations  of  Reading  Achieve- 
ment and  the  Boston  University  Tests  of 
Knowledge  of  Letters  were  .63,  .61,  and 
.55,  for  Individual  Sounds  of  Letters  and 
Blends,  Hearing  Sounds  in  Words,  and 
Identifying  Words  Shown,  respectively. 

The  correlation  of  Reading  Achieve- 
ment and  Intelligence  was  .45,  and  of 
Reading  Achievement  and  Qironological 
Age,  .04.  The  distributions  of  all  tests 
showed  that  the  abilities  of  the  group  were 
measured  adequately.  A low  correlation 
was  not  because  of  a skewed  distribution. 


Still  another  approach  has  been  made 
by  providing  an  in-service  program  for 
first  grade  teachers.  In  January  of  1961, 
all  of  the  first  grade  children  in  a com- 
munity were  tested  individually.  A pro- 
gram was  provided  to  teach  the  letter 
names  and  sounds  to  children  who  did  not 
know  them.  Twelve  people  worked  in  the 
classrooms  every  morning  for  eight  weeks, 
and  one  was  hired  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram in  September.  In  January  of  this  year 
the  children  in  the  first  grades  were  again 
tested.  Ten  of  the  thirteen  first  grade 
teachers  were  the  same  for  the  two  years. 
In  1961,  155  children  were  below  the 
norms  on  the  individual  test.  In  1962,  45 
children  were  below.  In  1961,  37  diildren 
were  reading  at  first  grade  level;  in  1962, 
118  were.  In  1961,  ten  children  were  read- 
ing above  grade  one;  in  1962,  48  children 
were  reading  above  grade  one. 

Over  the  years,  evidence  has  shown  that 
knowledge  of  letter  names  and  sounds 
contributes  to  a child’s  success  in  learning 
to  read,  and  also  that  these  abilities  can  be 
Wght.  'These  few  studies  represent  the 
sun^ation  of  thii^  years  of  research  in 
which  continued  efforts  were  made  to  dis- 
cover factors  which  are  important  in  the 
learning  process. 
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BUILDING  COMPREHENSION  ABILITIES 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


L Reading  as  a Thinking 
Process 

Edward  Pratt 
Southern  Methodist  University 

A DISCUSSION  OF  READING  as  a thinking 
process  is  subject  to  the  danger,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  being  developed  in  sudi 
a way  that  comprehension  of  printed 
matter  seems  an  easy,  facile,  almost  palpa- 
ble accomplishment  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  may  fe  developed  as  an  extremely 
complicated,  abstruse,  or  even  esoteric 
ability.  Perhaps  a middle  course  can  be 
attained  avoiding  the  pitfalls  of  both 
oversimplification  and  the  creation  of  an 
enigma. 

Reading  and  Thinking 

The  words  read  and  think  are  to  be 
found  in  the  speaking  vocabularies  of 
pre-school  children,  and  they  are  encoun- 
tered in  the  reading  materials  attempted 
by  most  children  in  the  first  two  years  of 
sdiool.  Both  words,  however,  relate  to 
processes  which  are  difiicult  to  describe. 
Identifying  behavior  as  probably  being 
reading  rather  than  running,  talking,  or 
laughing  is  not  difficult;  but  one  may 
look  at  the  page  of  a book  without  read- 
ing. According  to  Bond  and  Tinker,  "A 
generation  ago  reading  was  considered  to 
be  a relatively  simple  process.  Now  it  is 
recognized  by  both  authorities  in  reading 
and  by  experienced  teachers  to  be  a very 
complex  process.”^  Since  thinking  is  also 
a covert  act,  we  can  only  infer  that  it  has 
occurred  on  the  basis  of  overt  behavior. 
Defining  thinking  as  a process  presents 
some  difficulty.  Klausmeier  and  Good- 
win say,  "Thinking  has  been  an  interest 
of  mankind  for  a long  time,  in  part  be- 
cause he  can  engage  in  the  process  but 
cannot  define  it.  In  this  regard  thinking 

K5uy  L.  Bond  and  Miles  A.  Tinktv.  ^ Reading 
Difficulties:  Their  Diagnosis  and  Correction.  New 
York:  Applcton^Ccntury-Crofts,  1957,  p.  18. 


is  like  learning.  In  fact  thinking  may  be 
considered  a mental  activity  that  is  essen- 
tial to  learning  most  outcomes.  Despite 
the  apparent  simplicity,  thinking  is  as 
complex  as  learning  itself.”^ 

It  seems  that  consideration  of  [reading 
as  a thinking  process,  if  treated  fully,  is 
an  appropriate  subject  for  an  entire  book, 
or  at  least  a major  section  of  one.  To 
bring  the  topic  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper,  development  of  a perspective  for 
the  relationship  of  thinking  to  reading 
above  the  level  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs will  be  stressed.  This  means  that 
the  area  of  concern  will  be  how  the 
thinking  process  is  involved  when  the 
primary-grade  child  tries  to  construct  the 
meaning  for  major  sections  or  for  the 
entirety  of  a story  or  an  article.. 

Lexical  and  Syntactical  Levels 

Before  considering  this  major  issue,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
meaning  and  thought  relevant  to  the 
whole  story  or  article  are  most  certainly 
affected  by  meaning  at  the  word  or  lexical 
level  and  bv  meaning  at  the  syntactical 
and  paragraph  levels.  The  reader  will 
need  to  have  attained  a level  of  linguistic 
sophistication  which  insures  that  he  will 
know  what  is  referred  to  by  the  word 
^mbols  that  are  used  and  that  he  will 
functionally  respond  to  grammatical  rela- 
tionships inherent  in  the  writing.  Writers 
of  materials  for  primary-grade  children 
in  the  United  States  usually  attempt  to 
exercise  control  over  these  linguistic  ele- 
ments to  the  extent  that  the  child  for 
whom  English  is  the  vernacular  and  who 
has  developed  moderate  speaking  and 
listening  ability  should  have  the  requisite 
linguistic  facility.  Obviously,  the  degree 
to  which  this  assumpton  is  correct  varies 
witli  authors  and  with  children  who 
attempt  the  reading.  We  should  remem- 


^Herbert  J.  Klausmeier  and  William  Goodwin. 
Learning  and  Human  Abilities.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Uow,  1966,  p.  2S7. 
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ber,  however,  that  just  because  a child 
knows  what  a symbol  stands  for  and 
because  he  is  able  to  cope  with  the  gram- 
matical relationships  does  not  imply  that 
appropriate  mental  activity  is  in  progress 
when  his  eyes  are  focused  on  the  page  of 
a book.  For  the  purposes  of  this  presenta- 
tion, however,  let  us  suppose  that  word 
meaning,  functional  grammar,  and  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  meaning  are  not 
cmcial  problems  for  the  kind  of  reading 
material  to  be  experienced  by  children 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Patterns  in  Thought 

Thought  is  limited  by  one’s  ability  to 
combine,  transpose,  augment,  and  dimin- 
ish ideas.  This  suggests  that  whether  one 
is*  using  the  thought  process  Tor  interpre- 
tation or  for  expression  he  puts  ideas 
together  and  estahlishes  an  organixation 
that  is  meaningful  for  him,  he  embel- 
lishes these  ideas  from  his  background 
of  knowledge,  and  he  reorganixes  them 
I to  combine  the  compounded  and  aug- 
mented ideas  so  that  they  come  to  repre- 
sent what  he  understands  regarding  the 
subject  which  stimulated  thought. 

In  making  application  of  diought  in 
reading  we  might  observe  that  the 
thoughtful  reader  conceives  ideas  inherent 
in  the  author’s  presentation,  gains  insight 
by  bringing  his  own  experience  into  in- 
' teraction  with  what  he  believes  the  author 
is  suggesting,  and  achieves  understanding 
by  extracting  what  to  him  is  the  essence 
of  the  combination  of  the  author’s  ex- 
pression and  his  own  experience.  The 
thought  process  might  be  considered  a 
progression  from  conception  to  insight 
to  understanding. 

If  thought  is  to  occur  in  association 
with  reading,  the  child  must  do  more 
than  name  words  and  apply  appropriate 
expressional  groupings.  'Thinking  must 
be  stimulated  by  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  'This  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  is  commonly  called  purpose  in 
J most  riaterials  related  to  reading  instruc- 
I tion.  Thought  is  stimulated  by  the  child’s 
I own  purpose,  not  by  an  artificial  one 
j imposed  by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  may 
, identify  a purpose  and  lead  him  to  accept 
! it,  but  until  the  child  makes  it  his  own 
purpose,  it  will  not  be  the  stimulus  that 
triggers  thought. 


Patterns  in  Reading  Materials 

Any  consideration  of  children’s  pur- 
poses for  reading  should  involve  a sharp 
distinction  between  narrative  and  exposi- 
tory writing.  Subject  matter  or  study 
type  materials  require  a different  pattern 
of  thought  than  that  used  for  narrative. 
Narrative  has  a distinctive  organixational 
pattern  involving  a theme  expressed 
through  setting,  plot,  and  characters.  The 
purpose  for  reacting  this  type  of  writing 
is  to  enjoy  the  story.  Exposition  also  has 
a distinctive  organixational  pattern  in- 
volving the  development  of  an  idea 
through  explanation  and  development  of 
major  related  ideas  which  are  in  turn 
developed  through  supporting  ideas  and 
details.  The  purpose  for  reading  this  type 
of  writing  is  to  extend  one’s  Imowledge 
of  the  particular  topic.  To  fail  to  help  die 
child  establish  a knowledge  of  the  inher- 
ent differences  in  these  basic  types  of 
reading  material,  to  treat  a story  as  if  it 
were  a topic  for  study,  is  confusing  and 
limits  the  effectiveness  of  the  child’s  at- 
tempts to  make  reading  a thought  process. 

How  is  the  thinking  process  involved 
when  the  child  attempts  to  read  a story? 
We  should  identify  the  thought  process 
in  this  instance  as  being  an  example  of 
convergent  thinking  in  that  there  is  a 
pattern  or  stmcture  involved  and  there 
is  an  appropriate  interpretation  based  on 
limitations  inherent  in  the  linguistic  sym- 
bolixation  used  by  the  author.  'The  pattern 
which  the  author  follows  in  relating  the 
story,  and  which  the  reader  should  use 
to  arrive  at  the  appropriate  interpretation, 
is  the  one  which  is  common  to  narrative 
writing. 

The  thinking  process  of  the  reader 
should  be  so  ordered  that  he  responds  to 
the  author’s  presentation  and  combines 
ideas  gained  with  his  own  related  ideas 
to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  (1)  the 
setting,  (2)  the  plot  structure  (including 
sequence  of  events  and  climax),  (3)  the 
characterixation,  and  (4)  the  theme.  As 
the  reader  matures  in  his  experience  with 
narrative,  these  enumerated  elements  of 
the  pattern  should  be  acquired  with  less 
attention  to  specific  items  and  more  atten- 
tion on  the  integrated  story  pattern.  In 
the  early  stages  of  reading  development, 
however,  it  is  important  that  fee  novice 
reader  devote  conscious  effort  to  identify- 
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ing  ideas  associated  with  story  elements. 
The  strength  of  some  stories  will  be  in 
the  characterization,  for  some  it  will  be 
in  the  plot,  and  for  others  the  setting 
may  be  of  prime  importance.  All  stories, 
however,  will  present  their  themes 
through  some  arrangement  and  weighting 
of  these  elements. 

Thoughts  about  the  setting  ought  to 
establish  the  time,  place,  and  conditions 
for  the  action  of  the  story.  Some  indica- 
tion of  the  setting  should  be  conceived 
at  the  outset  of  the  reading,  but  clarifi- 
cation of  these  ideas  should  be  achieved 
as  the  reading  progresses.  The  initial 
conception  should  also  be  enhanced  by 
what  the  reader  knows  about  similar  set- 
tings. The  plot  or  sequence  of  events 
will  have  to  be  conceived  as  taking  place 
in  this  setting,  and  the  characters  through 
whom  the  plot  is  developed  will  need  to 
be  conceived  in  relation  to  both  plot  and 
setting.  Thoughts  about  the  plot  should 
be  carried  along  during  the  reading  and 
used  to  clarify  character  motives  and, 
ultimately,  the  theme.  As  a part  of 
thought  concerning  plot  stmcture  the 
reader  should  identify  events  as  being 
supportive  of  broader  elements  of  the 
plot  such  as  conflict;  suspense,  and  cli- 
max. Usually  the  focal  point  for  organiz- 
ing thought  about  a story  is  the  charac- 
terization. It  is  the  characters  who  give 
life  and  significance  to  the  theme  of  the 
story  by  performing  the  action  within 
the  stoty  setting.  Ideas  about  the  traits 
of  characters  will  be  acquired  as  a devel- 
opmental process  during  the  reading. 
The  actions  of  the  characters,  pictorial  or 
verbal  descriptions  of  them,  and  what 
the  author  has  them  say  should  contribute 
to  the  reader’s  conception  of  them.  Rela- 
tion of  ideas  concerning  plot  and  setting 
to  characterization  should  provide  ideas 
about  character  motives  and  probable 
behavior  as  the  story  develops.  Integra- 
tion of  ideas  concerning  setting,  plot,  and 
characterization  should  suggest  the  theme 
which  the  author  has  developed.  If  the 
reader’s  conception  of  other  story  ele- 
ments is  faulty,  the  theme  may  be  difficult 
to  identify  and  appreciate. 

Instructional  procedures  can  hinder  the 
reader  rather  than  help  him  in  his  effort 
to  think  through  the  organizational  pat- 
tern of  the  story  as  he  reads.  Over- 


emphasis on  identification  of  sequential 
events  in  a story  is  detrimental.  Some 
instructional  materials  suggest  long  lists 
of  events  to  be  identified  by  children  for 
a comparatively  short  story.  Another  pro- 
cedure which  causes  difii^ty  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  initial  segments  of  the  story 
before  the  reader  has  an  opportunity  to 
establish  ideas  aboilt  plot  and  characteri- 
zation. Use  of  instructional  materials 
which  contain  stories  that  are  very  weak 
in  characterization  also  limits  full  devel- 
opment of  thought.  Even  primary  grade 
children  should  use  materials  which  help 
them  to  see  that  there  is  more  to  a story 
than  the  action  that  takes  place. 

Stimulation  of  Thought 

As  stated  earlier,  the  basic  purpose  for 
reading  any  story  is  to  enjoy  it;  without 
this  purpose  the  reading  is  perfunctory. 
Enjoyment  comes  as  the  story  unfolds. 
Delight  in  the  development  of  a humor- 
ous situation,  the  excitement  of  events 
that  build  to  a climax,  and  empathy  that 
is  developed  for  characters,  are  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  satisfaction  with  a 
story  is  achieved.  Enjoyment  is  apt  to  be 
greatest  when  we  are  able  to  complete  the 
reading  of  the  story  without  interruption. 
It  may  not  be  possible  to  read  lengthy 
stories  at  one  sitting.  'The  desire  for 
clozure,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the 
adult  who  does  not  want  to  put  a good 
book  down  although  he  may  have  other 
pressing  matters  to  which  he  should  give 
his  attention.  It  is  also  evidenced  by  the 
child  who  continues  reading  beyond  the 
place  where  the  teacher  asked  him  to 
stop,  even  though  he  may  have  a strong 
desire  to  conform  to  her  wishes.  Stimu- 
lation which  comes  from  purpose  is  a 
precious  thing  which  we  should  try  to 
foster  to  the  fullest — adequate  thinking 
is  impossible  without  it. 

Despite  the  importance  of  purpose  to 
thinking,  some  of  our  instructional  pro- 
cedures thwart  purpose  rather  than  facili- 
tate it.  One  instructional  procedure  which 
interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  a story 
is  the  extended  introduction  which  is 
ostensibly  designed  to  create  interest.  It 
is  the  author’s  job  to  write  an  interesting 
story,  not  the  job  of  the  teacher  to  create 
interest  in  a story  that  is  not  inherently 
enjoyable.  Extended  introductions  are  apt 
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ako  to  disclose  story  elements  to  such  an 
extent  that  little  is  left  except  to  read  to 
answer  questions  posed  by  the  teadier. 
From  the  child’s  point  of  view,  such 
reading  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is 
usually  tolerated  rather  than  enjoyed. 
Since  stories  involve  a segment  of  real 
or  imagined  life,  the  child  will  usually 
be  able  to  project.  Living  the  story  as  it 
develops  is  basic  to  its  enjoyment. 

A second  instructional  procedure  which 
thwarts  enjoyment  is  the  fragmentation 
of  a story.  Story  development  that  occurs 
on  one  or  two  pages  is  usually  meagre. 
If  the  child  begins  to  enjoy  the  story  but 
is  required  to  stop  his  reading  for  dis- 
cussion and  oral  reading  of  a page  or 
two,  his  2est  for  the  reading  is  dampened 
to  some  degree.  Reading  only  bits  of 
stories  at  a time  also  mitigates  against 
the  early  development  of  ability  to  read 
trade  books,  because  the  child  is  uncer- 
tain of  his  ability  to  read  lengtliy  stories. 

Criticism  of  story  introductions  and 
story  sectioning  should  not  be  construed 
as  a plea  for  abolishment  of  these  pro- 
cedures. They  should  be  employed  where 
they  are  needed  to  develop  reading  skills, 
but  they  should  be  used  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  a given  child  or  group  of 
children.  The  caution  suggested  here  is 
that  we  realize  that  greatest  enjoyment 
comes  from  savoring  the  story  as  it  pro- 
gresses and  completing  it,  if  possible, 
without  interruption. 

Instruction  in  the  reading  of  expository 
materials  is  chiefly  a problem  for  the 
intermediate  grades.  Listening  activities 
in  the  primary  grades,  however,  should 
include  exposure  to  exposition;  and  iden- 
tification of  main  ideas  supporting  ideas, 
and  details  should  be  initiated.  Where 
this  is  done,  the  matedal  should  be  re- 
lated to  on-going  study  so  that  its  purpose 
is  to  expand  knowledge. 

Summary 

Considered  on  the  level  of  meaning 
for  an  entire  story  or  article,  thought  is 
concerned  with  developing  a synthesis 
according  to  the  organizational  pattern 
common  to  the  type  of  writing  in  ques- 
tion. Primary  grade  children  will  be 
diiefly  concerned  with  narrative  which 
involves  setting,  plot,  and  characterization 
as  elements  to  be  synthesized  into  a pat- 
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tem  which  will  express  a theme.  The 
thought  required  for  developing  this 
synthesis  will  be  limited  by  the  reader’s 
ability  to  combine  his  conception  of  an 
author’s  ideas  with  his  own  related  in- 
formation and  arrive  at  an  luiderstanding 
abstracted  from  both.  'The  thought  pro- 
cess is  used  in  many  settings;  reading  is 
one  of  them. 
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3.  Ffiontes  liiftrucfioii — 
When?  What?  For  Whom? 

H.  Alan  Robinson 

A complexity  involved  in  determining 
/"When  should  phonics  instruction  be- 
/ gin?"  is  in  determining  "What  is  phonics 
f instruction?"  Most  of  the  studies  do  not 
Vdescribe  programs  of  instruction  in  detail. 
They  are  vague  about  specific  teaching 
procedures  and  content.  Terms  are  used 
without  suitable  definition.  Formal  phon- 
ics, analytical  phonics,  synthetic  phonics, 
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incidental  phonics,  and  phonic  readiness 
are  often  used  with  the  apparent  expecta- 
tion that  the  reader  will  understand  with- 
out explanation.  Hence,  phonics  instruc- 
tion has  become  a term  that  often  means 
different  things  to  different  people. 

— Phonics  instruction,  in  this  writer’s 
opinion,  is  direct,  planned  teaching  aimed 
at  helping  a pupil  analyze  printed  o| 
written  words  to  determine  their  pronim- 
ciations.  As  Gray  has  indicated,  the  child 
uses  visual  clues  "...  as  aids  in  deter- 
mining consonant  and  vowel  sounds, 
syllabic  divisions,  and  accented  syllables.” 
Pupils  must  be  helped  to  refine  visual 
and  auditory  discrimination,  ".  . . to 
associate  consonant  and  vowel  soimds 
with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  blend 
these  sounds  into  syllables  and  the  sylla- 
bles into  words  with  appropriate  accent.”^ 
Phonics  instruction,  then,  concentrates  on 
helping  pupils  synthesize  what  they  see 
. with  what  they  hear  in  order  to  achieve 
accuracy  in  pronunciation. 

If  this  definition  of  phonics  instruction 
is  valid,  phonic  readiness  must  ^ consid- 
ered mudi  more  than  the  "ear  training”  a 
number  of  investigators  suggest  it  may  be. 
From  the  investigations  of  people  in  the 
speech  field  (2,  it  is  obvious  that 
articulation  of  sounds  is  an  important 
concept  in  phonic  readiness.  By  the  chron- 
ological age  of  four  and  a half  the  aver- 
. age  child  can  articulate  as  many  as  twelve 
consonant  sounds.  On  entrance  into  first 
, grade  he  can  articulate  all  vowel  sounds 
and  sixteen  to  twenty-one  consonant 
• sounds.  However,  it  isn’t  until  the  end  of 
grade  three  that  most  children  are  able  to 
- discriminate  among  most  sounds  (12).  It 
appears  that  a great  deal  can  be  done  with 
vety  young  children  in  getting  them  to 
articulate  sounds  although  more  time 
. seems  needed  in  the  development  of  audi- 
tory discrimination. 

It  also  seems  that  much  work  needs  to 
be  accomplished  in  helping  children  dis- 
criminate visually — not  for  the  so-called, 
nonexistent  look  and  say  program — ^but 
for  the  phonics  program.  Success  in 
phonic  analysis  depends  upon  the  achieve- 
ment of  skill  in  each  modality — ^visual  and 
auditory.  In  addition,  it  would  seem  im- 
perative that  much  emphasis  be  placed 


upon  training  in  synthesis.  Visual  and 
auditoty  discrimination  must  be  synthe- 
sized if  a pupil  is  to  achieve  ultimate 
success  in  phonic  analysis. 

When  fo  Begin? 

'When  should  phonics  instruction  be- 
gin ?’’  is  an  ancient,  confusing,  and  still 
essentially  imanswered  question.  Only 
^eveh  reports  spanning  the  years  from 
U925  through  1958  (1,  3,  4,  5,  7, 10,  14) 
represent  the  total  range  of  "answers" 
contributed  by  research.  In  these  studies 
suggestions  for  when  to  begin  phonics 
instruction  are  given  in  terms  of  mental 
age  or  grade  placement. 

Reporting  in  terms  of  mental  age, 
^..Arfthur  (1)  concluded  that  a mental  age 
of  six  and  a half  was  the  optimum  time 
for  introducing  phonics  instruction  al- 
though some  gains  in  phonic  ability  were 
made  beginning  at  a mental  age  of  five 
and  a half.  She  based  her  conclusion  on 
ffie  results  of  a study  of  171  first  graders 
grouped  according  to  mental  age.  Arthur’s 
research  design  was  well  conceived,  but 
the  teaching  variable  was  not  controlled. 
Dolch  and  Bloomster  (3)  also  conducted 
^study  of  mental  age  and  phonic  achieve- 
mept.  Thev  found,  on  the  basis  of  scatter- 
grams  made  from  115  scores,  that  children 
of  high  mental  age  might  sometimes  fail 
in  acquiring  phonic  skills  but  children  of 
low  mental  age  were  certain  to  fail.  A 
mental  age  of  seven  seemed  to  be  the 
lowest  at  which  a pupil  could  be  expected 
to  use  phonics.  Dolch  and  Bloomster’s 
study,  although  it  had  a number  of  limi- 
tations recognized  by  the  investigators, 
was  carefully  designed  and  replicated.  : 
The  word-attack  tests  used,  however,  were 
e^erimental  and  no  information  was  fur- 
nished about  their  validity  and  reliability. 
-<Durrell’s  recent  report  (4)  based  on  ' 
four  doctoral  studies  challenged  the  im- 
portance of  mental  age.  Three  of  the  in- 
vestigators found  that  mental  age  had  a 
low  relationship  with  the  ability  to  use 
phonics  and  with  reading  achievement  in 
general.  Durrell  recommended  teaching 
phonics,  at  varying  rates,  to  all  pupils  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  first  grade. 
Helen  Robinson,  in  a detailed  critique  of 
the  Durrell  report,  concluded  that  it  did 
. . . not  supply  dependable  evidence  to 
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determine  . . . whether  or  not  teaching 
letter  names  and  letter  sounds  before 
teaching  a sight  vocabulary  is  essential.”- 

Reporting  in  terms  of  grade  placement, 
Garrison  and  Heard  (5)  concluded  that 
most  of  the  training  in  phonics  should  be 
deferred  until  grades  two  and  three.  Mc- 
Dowell (7)  and  Sexton  and  Herron  (10) 
found  that  the  teaching  of  phom'cs  was 
of  little  or  no  value  during  me  first  half 
of  first  grade.  Sexton  and  Herron  added 
that  instmction  in  phonics  was  of  greater 
value  in  grade  two.  Winch  (14),  in  a 
studv  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  in 
England,  also  suggested  delaying  phonics 
instruction  until  grade  two.  llie  mildren 
in  grade  two  of  the  English  infants’ 
school,  however,  were  a year  younger  than 
American  children  in  grade  two;  hence. 
Winch  really  concluded  that  phonics  in- 
struction succeeds  with  most  .school  chil- 
dren who  have  reached  the  chronological 
age  of  five  and  a half.  The  studies  con- 
cerned with  beginning  phonics  instruction 
and  grade  placement,  although  interest- 
ing in  terms  of  group  trends,  suffered 
from  hazy  control  of  significant  variables. 

These  few  studies,  with  their  flaws  and 
limitations,  appear  to  represent  the  only 
available  evicfence  of  any  substance  relat- 
ing mental  age  or  grade  placement  to  be- 
ginning phonics  instruction.  Numerous 
professional  writers,  apparently  basing 
their  conclusions  on  some  of  the  available 
evidence,  have  generalized  about  the  in- 
advisability of  beginning  phonics  instruc- 
tion before  the  mental  age  of  six  and  a 
half  or  seven,  or  prior  to  a given  time  in 
the  chronology  of  instruction.  Perhaps 
such  generalizations  are  necessary  since  no 
other  conclusive  proof  is  available  and 
teachers  need  the  guidance  in  order  to 
develop  an  instructional  program.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  generalizations,  repeated 
over  the  years,  eventually  seem  to  become 
accepted  as  factual  information.  Authors 
build  them  into  reading  series,  curricula 
are  based  on  them,  and  teachers  accept 
them.  After  a while,  especially  in  instruc- 
tional situations,  no  one  is  sure  of  where 
a given  generalization  comes  from,  but 
its  very  existence  gives  it  some  magical 
importance.  The  doubter,  the  peison  with 
another  concept,  will  find  it  difficult  in- 

*Hclcn M.  Robinson,  ^ “News  and  Comment: 
Mrthods  of  Teaching  Beginning  Readers.**  Elemen* 

tary  School  Journal,  LI  a (May,  1959),  p.  426. 


deed  to  overcome  the  bias  growing  out  of 
the  "now-established-as-conclusive  re- 
search evidence.” 

I The  professional  literature  does  not 
I contain,  by  any  standards,  adequate  re- 
I ports  by  teachers  discussing  classroom 
experimentation  in  detail  or  reflecting 
about  possible  changes  in  phonics  instruc- 
tion viewed  by  the  teacher  who  has  taught 
first  graders  for  five  or  ten  years.  Since 
there  is  a paucity  of  controlleo  research 
concerned  with  when  to  start  phonics  in- 
struction, and  since  it  is  most  difficult  to 
design  research  so  that  all  variables  are 
controlled,  an  accumulation  of  accurate 
reports  by  teachers  would  be  of  great 
value.  Every  effort  must  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  report  evidence  based  on  logical 
approaches  tested  and  retested  in  many 
situations. 

Even  then  questions  about  "Which 
came  first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?"  may 
be  raised,  and  with  reason.  For  example, 
the  results  of  Russell’s  study  (9)  of. 
teachers’  views  on  phonics  indicated  that 
the  teachers  favored  emphasis  on  phonics 
^n  grades  two  and  three  or  in  different 
' grades  dependent  on  need.  What  ceriainty 
is  there  that  this  opim’on  is  based  on 
years  of  experimental  and  creative  teach- 
ing? Weren’t  these  teachers  probably 
taught  how  to  teach  reading  through,  the 
use  of  professional  materials  and  with 
the  help  of  instructors  dedicated  to  de- 
layed pnonics  instruction?  Weren’t  they 
probably  teaching  reading  with  the  help 
of  manuals  and  instructional  materials 
based  on  the  concept  of  delayed  phonics 
instruction?  G)uld  they  report  without 
built-in  bias? 


Begin  with  Whom? 

If  phonics  instruction  incorporates  tlie 
steps  of  visual  discrimination,  auditoiy 
discrimination,  and  synthesis  of  the  two, 
the  research  on  to  teach  phonics  is 
indeed  inconclusive.  Even  those  reading 
programs  labeled  "traditional”  or  "look 
and  say  oriented”  introduce  this  kind  ol: 
phonics  instruction  in  the  kindergarten  or 
very  early  in  the  first  grade.  Perhaps  re- 
search directed  toward  when  the  various 
steps  of  phonics  instruction  should  take 
place  is  needed. 

'There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  points 
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to  the  latter  part  of  kindergarten  or  to  a 
mental  age  or  five  or  to  the  first  month  of 
first  grade  as  the  best  time  for  concentra- 
tion on  auditory  or  visual  discrimination. 
There  is  no  reliable  evidence  that  proves 
50,  100,  or  three  sight  words  learned  by 
pupils  make  them  then  ready  for  phase 
one  of  phonics  instruction. 

Can  such  evidence  be  obtained  ? Would 
such  research  not  be  subject  to  the  same 
basic  flaws  obvious  in  almost  all  of  the 
research  concerned  with  phonics  instruc- 
tion— lack  of  attention  to  the  individual 
abilities  and  needs  of  pupils.  Certainly 
' the  research  directed  toward  the  appro- 
priate time  for  instruction  in  phonics,  re- 
ported here,  has  dealt  with  group 
Behavior,  medians,  and  averages. 

A small  body  of  research  has  been  di- 
rected toward  certain  kinds  of  individual 
needs.  Investigators  (11,  12,  13)  inter- 
ested in  the  auditory  learning  modality, 
have  indicated  that  all  children  may  not 
profit  from  an  auditory-approach  to  read- 
; ing.  Wepman  (12)  suggested  that  in- 
' struction,  at  least  in  the  beginning  stages, 
' be  individualized  in  terms  of  auditory 
j and  visual  learners.  He  indicated  that 
children  “.  . . who  show  inadequate  dis- 
I crimination  of  the  discrete  units  of  speech 
' sounds  usually  have  poor  articulation  in 
speech  and  equally  poor  ability  to  learn 
j to  read  by  phonic  approaches.”  He  sug- 
gested that  “.  . . the  teaching  of  reading 
' as  well  as  therapy  for  the  articulatory 
I inaccuracy  in  speech  production  should 
, first  approach  both  tasks  from  other  mo- 
dalities, e.g.,  visual  or  kinesthetic.”*  If 
the  question  of  when  phonics  instruction 
should  begin  were  now  posed,  tiie  tenta- 
tive answer  would  have  to  be  related  to 
ability  or  needs  in  auditory  disaimination. 

In  the  Garrison  and  Heard  and  Dolch 
and  Bloomster  studies,  there  appeared  to 
be  some  evidence  to  support  me  conclu- 
sion that  bright  children  in  the  first  and 
perhaps  the  second  grades  received  more 
help  from  phonics  instmction  than  the 
dull.  One  can  assume,  therefore,  that  an- 
other answer  might  be  to  start  teaching 
phonics  to  the  bright  and  delay  instmc- 
tion for  the  dull.  Grimes  and  Allinsmith 
(6)  on  the  basis  of  a study  of  third 


•Joseph  M,  Wepman,  *‘The  Interrelationships  o 
Hearing,  Speech  and  Reading,”  The  Readm 
Teacher,  XIV  (March,  1961),  p.  246. 


graders  in  two  city  schools,  concluded 
that  pupils  who  are  highly  compulsive, 
highly  anxious,  or  both,  will  achieve  bet- 
ter under  a phonics  program  than  under 
the  “look  and  say”  approach.  In  this  case 
the  question  of  when  seems  related  to 
personality  traits. 

It  seems  essential  that  thought  and  re- 
search related  to  phonics  focus  on  the 
individual  needs  of  pupils.  A great  deal 
has  been  written  and  said  about  individ- 
uals and  their  needs,  but  research  and 
instmction  still  seem  pretty  far  removed 
from  practical  utilization  of  the  concept. 
A number  of  questions  related  to  the  time 
for  beginning  phonics  instmction  must 
be  answered.  Do  individual  pupils  learn 
to  attack  words  in  very  different  ways  and 
at  very  different  times?  Are  there  enough 
similarities  about  the  way  some  children 
learn  so  they  can  be  grouped  for  instmc- 
tion in  terms  of  certain  modes  of  learn- 
ing? Would  instmction  based  on  specific 
learning  needs  accomplished  in  kinder- 
garten or  the  beginning  of  grade  one 
permit  some  children  to  use  phonics 
earlier?  Should  some  pupils  never  be 
given  instmction  in  phonics?  If  phonics 
instmction  is  begun  very  early,  can  there 
be  an  adverse  effect  on  pupils’  school 
progress  in  later  years?  f 

In  a recent  address  concerned  with  the 
future  of  beginning  reading  instmction. 
Gates  stated  mat  “whatever  age  is  adopted 
I as  the  ‘normal’  one  for  beginning  reacting, 

, some  children  can  start  earlier  and  others 
should  start  later  for  optimum  results.  I 
{The  one  certain  outcome  of  research  on 
the  age  of  beginning  reading  is  that  art 
educational-psychological  case  or  clinical 
study  should  be  made  of  each  child  to 
determine  the  best  time  and  method  of 
, introducing  him  to  reading.”*  \ 
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S.  PtrctptMal  ond 
Conceptual  Style 
Related  to  Reading 


Helen  M.  Robinson 


i s EARLY  as  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
Uiry,  psychologists  investigating  vis- 


ual perception  postulated  two  types  of 
observers  which  they  described  as  objec- 
tive and  subjective  or  part  and  whole 
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Current  Issues 

perceivers.  Children  generally  were  con-j  / 
sidered  to  belong  to  the  whole-perceivec^ 
group.  Later  research,  however,  reyealed| 
that  there  was  variation  in  an  individual  4 
approach  to  perceiving  objects  at  different 
times. 

In  1914,  Smiths  found  that  when  chil- 
dren viewed  pictures  tachistoscopically, 
some  analyzed  the  details  while  others 
saw  the  pictures  as  wholes.  Summarizing 
many  studies  of  visual  perception,  Vernon 
concluded  that  "different  modes  of  per- 
ceiving may  be  partly  a function  of  ma- 
turity, partly  of  social  and  educational 
background;  but  may  also  have  some  tem- 
peramental basis.”^ 

Goins®  used  a Picture  Squares  Test  and 
reported  that  the  distribution  tended  to 
be  bimodal.  She  noted  that  children  who 
progressed  rapidly  on  the  test  appeared  to 
see  the  nine  pictures  within  a square  as 
a group  while  those  who  progressed  slow- 
ly looked  at  each  picture  in  the  square 
separately  until  a pair  could  be  mataied. 
The  test  correlated  .381  with  a reading 
achievement  test  at  the  end  of  grade  one. 

Using  the  Rorschach  Test,  Gann^  found 
that  poor  readers  were  preoccupied  with 
unimportant  details.  Solomon®  reported  a 
similar  tendency  among  boys  who  were 
poor  readers,  while  successful  readers 
overemphasized  the  theoretical  and  ab- 
stract aspects  of  the  Rorschach. 

Thus,  a number  of  studies  at  the  pri- 
mary grade  level  lead  one  to  suspert  that 
some  children  tend  to  be  "whole”  per- 
ceivers while  others  tend  to  perceive 
"parts.”  Undoubtedly  the  majority  of  pu- 
pils change  their  patterns  according  to 
the  task,  the  "set”  or  motives.  The  nature 
of  the  studies  also  raises  an  interesting 
question  concerning  the  etiology  of  the 
differences  in  perceptual  types;  that  is,  are 
differences  due  to  personality  as  su^ested 
by  the  Rorschach,  or  due  to  experience  in 
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the  preschool  years.  Perhaps,  as  Vernon 
suggested,  a developmental  pattern  may 
be  found. 

In  a recent  study  of  448  pupils  made 
by  the  writer,®  the  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion between  the  Picture  Squares  Test  pd 
of  first-grade  scores  on  the  Metropolitan 
Reading  Achievement  Test  was  .411;  by 
the  end  of  Grade  two,  the  coefficient  was 
.329  and  at  the  end  of  grade  three,  .221. 
The  decrease  in  coefficients  may  reflect 
maturation,  or  a change  in  the  demands 
of  the  reading  process. 


Middle  Grade  Level 


The  Raven  Coloured  Progressive  Ma- 
trices which,  according  to  Raven,  requires 
the  use  of  perceptual  and  eductive  abilities 
was  used  Wickens.^  At  grade  four, 
this  test  differentiated  25  good  from  25 
poor  readers  with  statistical  significance 
(P  = .02).  Whether  largely  perceptual 
or  conceptual,  the  differences  on  this  test 
were  clearly  demonstrated. 

Examining  the  remainder  of  Wickens’ 
data  dealing  with  abstracting  ability  in  the 
light  of  die  whole-part  relationships,  a 
marked  and  highly  significant  difference 
(p  < .05)  between  die  good  and  poor 
readers  was  found  between  the  Word- 
Grouping  and  Figure-Grouping  subtests 
of  the  Primary  Abilities  Test,  Elementary 
Form  AH.  In  this  instance  too,  the  unifi- 
cation of  the  parts  into  a whole,  with 
attendant  relationships  was  exceedingly 
difficult  for  poor  readers. 

At  the  grade  four  level  also.  Jay®  used 
35  reading  tasks,  correlated  the  scores  and 
completecf  a factor  analysis  of  the  inter- 
correlation matrix.  She  concluded,  that 
classifying  words  may  be  an  essential  task 
in  reading.  While  some  children  could 
read  the  words,  still  they  had  trouble 
classifying  them,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  decreasing  reading  scores. 

At  the  fourtti-grade  level,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a tendency  toward  differences  in 
the  ability  of  selected  pupils  to  deal  with 
v/holes  and  parts,  again  closely  related  to 
competence  in  reading. 


^Unpublished.  , , , . ^ , 

’Alice  R.  Wickens.  “The  Ability  of  Good  and 
Poor  Readers,  to  Abstract.**,  Unpublished  Ph.D,  dis- 
sertation, University  of  Chicago,  1963.  ^ , 
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Improvement  of  Reading  through  Classroom  Practice 


High  School  Level 

A study  of  30  high  sdiool  seniors  made 
by  Smith®  reveals  some  distinct  differences 
in  the  way  students  read.  She  asked  each 
student  to  read  one  selection  to  secure  the 
details  (parts)  and  a parallel  selection  to 
obtain  Ae  general  impression  (whole). 
Questions  dealing  with  both  aspects  were 
asked  after  the  reading  of  each  selection 
was  completed.  Thereafter,  all  students 
were  ranked  from  1-30  based  on  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  in  four  categories. 
Some  of  these  students  consistently  read 
the  selections  for  details,  others  for  gen- 
eral impression,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
proposed  by  the  investigator.  A good 
reader,  for  example,  ranked  second  and 
fifth  on  questions  of  general  impression, 
but  seventeenth  and  twenty-sixth  on  ques- 
tions requiring  details.  In  contrast,  an- 
other good  reader  ranked  first  and  seventh 
in  answering  detail  questions,  but  nine- 
teenth and  twenty-fourth  in  obtaining 
general  impressions.  Among  the  thirty 
students,  eight  consistently  favored  read- 
ing for  details  or  for  general  impression 
while  the  remainder  varied  their  ap- 
proaches. 

College  Level 

An  intensive  study  of  39  college  fresh- 
men made  by  Swain^®  was  concerned  with 
the  verbalized  process  of  answering  ques- 
tions about  materials  read  during  the  ex- 
periment. Although  her  sample  was  small, 
it  included  good,  average,  and  poor  read- 
ers. One  or  the  dimensions  she  adopted 
to  examine  her  protocols  was  called  analy- 
sis of  language  (when  the  language  form 
seems  to  be  the  crucial  element)  and  re- 
structuring of  meanings  (when  the  mean- 
ing stimulated  by  the  language  is  the  chief 
consideration) . She  found  that  analysis  of 
language  typically  characterized  a few  of 
the  poor  and  average  readers.  In  contrast, 
restructuring  of  meanings  was  used  by 
good  readers,  especially  in  answering 
questions  which  were  more  difficult,  and 
was  used  less  by  poor  readers.  While  this 
classification  resembles  some  aspects  of 

®Helen  K.  Smith.  ‘‘Research  in  Reading  for  Dif- 
ferent Purposes/*  in  Cha ft fftnp  Concepts  of  Reading 
Instruction  G-Allen  Figurel,  Ed.).  New  York: 
Scholastic  Magazines,  1961,  pp.  119-22. 

^^Emeliza  Swain.  “Conscious  Thought  Proewses 
Used  in  the  Interpretation  of  Reading  Materials.” 
Unpublished  Doctoral  Dissertation,  Department  of 
Education,  University  of  Chicago,  1953. 


whole-part  relationships,  the  nature  of  the 
classification  is  not  as  clear  as  it  was  in 
the  previous  studies. 

On  74  perceptual  tests  administered  to 
fast  and  slow  readers  at  the  college  fresh- 
man level,  Thurston^found  that  tlie  fast 
readers  were  quicker  than  the  slow  read- 
ers in  identifying  dotted  outlines.  Like- 
wise, fast  readers  were  form-dominant  and  ; 
made  quicker  decisions  on  the  color-form  ; 
sorting  test.  In  contrast,  the  fast  readers 
were  slow  in  discovering  hidden  digits 
and  had  a greater  number  of  failures  than  ; 
the  slow  readers. 

I 

Summary 

Vernon  and  others  have  postulated  per- 
ceptual styles  emphasizing  whole  or  part 
perception.  Several  recent  studies  of  visual 
perception  among  children  in  the  primary  , 
grades  have  supported  the  conclusion  that! 
whole  perceivers  tend  to  learn  to  read!  ^ 
more  effectively  than  do  part-perceivers.j 
However,  the  possibility  that  the  pattern'  j 
persists  into  me  conceptual  domain  is  j 
suggested  by  a few  investigations  of  read- 
ing beyond  the  level  at  which  perception  | 
is  the  dominant  aspect  of  reading,  ^^ile..  | 
most  students  appear  to  be  flexible  and| 
able  to  move  from  wholes  to  parts  as!  | 
their  purpose  dictates,  it  is  possihle  thatj  ; 
others  at  the  extremes  of  the  dichotomy 
rely  heavily  on  a single  perceptual  and 
conceptual  style..  Only  longitudinal  stud- 
ies over  a number  of  years  can  test  this 
hypothesis.  Should  it  be  confirmed,  then 
obviously  rigorous  analysis  of  the  etiology 
of  each  type  will  suggest  the  possibilities  i 
of  change,  and/or  the  necessity  for  adapt- 
ing instructional  methods  to  individual 
learning  styles. 

...  . - J 

uL.  L.  Thurstone.  A Factorial  Study  of  Percep- 
tion. Psychometric  Monographs,  No.  4.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1944. 
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4.  Establishing  the 
Instructional  Level 


Hazel  D.  Simpson 
University  of  Georgia 


The  effective  teaching  of  reading 
depends  upon  the  appropriateness  of 
the  instructional  materials.  These  ma- 
terials should  be  easy  enough  for  the 


pupil  to  read  successfully  and  at  tb.e  same 
time  difficult  enough  to  I'hallenge  him. 
IToo  often  improper  instructional  level 
pooms  the  child  to  failure.  If  word  rec- 
/ognition  and  comprehension  skills  are  to 
be  taught  successfully,  the/  must  be 
taught  in  materials  the  pupil  can  handle. 

Adjusting  a pupil’s  i.astmcticn  in  read- 
ing to  his  specific  needs  necessitates  an 
“evaluation  of  his  reading  abilities  through 
a variety  of  means.  Evaluation  should  be 
comprehensive,  detailed  and  aimed  to- 
ward the  objectives  of  instruction.  The 
classroom  teacher  needs  practical  tech- 
niques and  procedures  for  appriising 
reading  performance.  Techniques  to  be 
used  in  evaluation  will  depend  upon  tlie 
particular  skill  to  be  appraised.  Lata 
obtained  from  such  appraisals  and  ap- 
propriate evaluation  of  them  will  he.'p 
the  teacher  to  select  proper  materials  and 
plan  her  instructional  program.  Man)- 
types  of  information  are  needed  by  the 
classroom  teacher  for  her  to  be  aware  of 
the  pupil’s  pattern  of  growth  in  reading. 
The  most  useful  information  is  derived 
by  various  techniques  such  as  standard- 
ized tests,  informal  inventories,  cumula- 
tive records,  teacher  observation,  and 
questionaires.  The  technique  discussed 
here  is  ffie  informal  inventory. 

Informal  Reading  Inventc>ry 

Several  procedures  in  determining  the 
instructional  "level  have  been  suggested 
by  authorities  in  the  field  of  reading. 
Many  teachers  use  an  informal  reading 
inventory  to  assess  the  pupil’s  reading 
abilities  and  disabilities  as  he  reads  at 
several  difficulty  levels.  The  instructional/ 
level  is  the  highest  level  .it  which  the 
child  can  do  satisfactory  n;ading  under 
teacher  guidance.  j 

Educators  are  aware  that  evaluatioji 
should  combine  the  use  of  both  formal 
and  informal  procedures.  'I'he  informal 
inventory  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  the 
pupil’s  reading,  but  when  used  with 
discrimination  it  offers  more  useful  in- 
formation in  a shorter  period  of  time 
than  can  be  obtained  from  standardized 
tests. 

Materials 

The  type  of  materials  used  should  be 
a series  of  carefully  graded  reading  text- 
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books.  The  teacher  should  have  duplicate 
copies  of  each  book  on  the  vaiious  dif- 
ficulty levels.  It  is  likely  the  teacher 
could  use  a typed  c^y  of  the  selection 
to  be  read.  The  difficulty  level  of  the 
materials  would  range  from  pre-primer 
level  to  the  highest  level  a pipil  is 
likely  to  read.  The  teacher  seleits  the 
books  from  the  range  most  likely  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  pupil  being  tested. 

She  should  prepare  comprehension 
questions  on  the  sample  of  the  story  to 
be  read  from  each  book  in  the  series. 

Selection  of  Stories 

The  teacher  should  select  a story  in 
each  book  in  the  series  at  least  20  pages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  text.  ITie 
selection  should  contain  approximately 
100  words.  This  can  be  done  at  every 
level  with  the  exception  of  the  pre-primer 
level.  It  is  likely  the  teacher  would  ha\e 
to  make  a selection  nearer  the  beginning 
of  the  book  for  this  level.  The  selection 
read  in  a pre-primer  would  of  necessitj' 
be  one  which  contained  fewer  than  100 
words. 

Preparation  of  Questions 

Questions  should  be  prepared  before 
the  administration  of  the  inventory.  They 
should  be  prepared  in  multiples  of  four 
for  ease  of  scoring.  Four  questions  are 
usually  appropriate  at  the  first-grade  dif- 
ficulty level.  Eight  questions  are  usually 
used  at  higher  levels.  If  the  selection 
contains  more  than  100  words  and  is 
more  informational,  twelve  questions  may 
be  used.  These  questions  constitute  the 
comprehension  check  on  the  material. 

Questions  should  be  prepared  to  in- 
clude some  factual,  voc^ulary  and  in- 
ferential or  thought  responses.  The 
teacher  should  remember  to  formulate 
questions  which  are  based  upon  the  read- 
ing material  rather  than  on  experience. 
No  "catch”  questions  should  be  used. 
State  the  questions  so  that  exact  wording 
of  the  story  is  not  necessary.  In  most 
instances  avoid  the  use  of  questions  that 
require  a simple  "yes”  or  "no”  response. 

The  role  of  teacher  judgment  in  tlie 
making  of  good  questions  is  an  important 
one.  She  should  consider  whether  the 
points  selected  for  questioning  are  the 
important  ones  in  the  selection.  It  is 
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wise  to  try  to  avoid  tlie  use  of  unim-- 
portant  detail  as  a basis  o(  questions 

After  sets  of  questions  on  fifie  Looks 
to  be  used  have  been  formulated,  the 
teachers  may  revise  them  as  itse  proves 
that  certain  of  them  are  inappropriate. 
A good  set  of  questions  may  be  used 
over  and  over  with  different  children. 

Criteria  for  Success 

The  instructional-  level  is  the  highest 
level  at  which  the  child  meets  the  two 
criteria  for  success.  These  criteria  are  that 
he  comprehends  at  least  three-fourths  ofi 
the  main  ideas  within  the  sample  andLdcW 
mi^more  than  one  in  each  twenty 
words  in~^  materials  read.  j 

After  silent  reading  of  the  material 
the  pupil  should  answer  three-fourths  of 
the  questions  correctly.  The  word  rec- 
ognition criteria  are  based  on  the  number 
of  words  on  which  the  pupil  requests 
help  as  he  reads  silently  and  on  the  words 
he  missed  while  reading  orally  the  same 
selection. 

To  get  the  total  word  recognition 
count,  repeated  misses  and  proper  names 
are  not  counted.  For  example,  if  the 
pupil  misses  the  same  word  in  both  silent 
and  oral  reading,  it  is  counted  only  one 
time. 

There  will  be  times  when  the  pupil 
meets  the  two  criteria  for  success  at  a 
given  difficulty  level  and  the  teacher  feels 
that  a lower  level  is  more  appropriate 
for  instructional  purposes.  Even  though 
he  comprehends  three-fourths  of  the 
main  idea  and  does  not  miss  more  than 
one  in  twenty  words,  the  pupil  may 
•>how  many  symptoms  of  poor  reading. 
He  may  read  word-by-word,  appear  to  be 
tense  in  oral  reading,  and  whisper  or 
move  his  head  during  silent  reading  at 
the  highest  level  of  success.  It  would 
seem  indicated  that  a lower  level  should 
be  used  for  instruction.  With  a choice 
be, tween  two  levels,  the  teacher  should 
decide  upon  the  lower  level  in  most 
cases.  After  a short  instruction  period, 
it  is  likely  she  can  move  the  child  to 
the  higher  level. 

Estimating  Starting  Level 

The  role  of  teacher  judgment  is  an 
important  one  in'  estimating  the  starting 
point  of  the  inventory-.  The  teacher  wants 
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a difficulty  level  which  would  assure  the 
child  success  for  the  first  book.  If  the 
teacher  knows  the  last  level  at  .which 
the  child  was  instructed,  she  may  use 
this  as  an  appropriate  beginning.  Should 
this  first  level  prove  to  be  too  difficult, 
the  teacher  would  always  shift  to  a 
lower  level. 

Series  to  Use 

If  the  teacher  is  attempting  to  estimate 
the  pupil’s  general  level  of  reading,  a 
series  unknown  to  the  pupil  may  be  used. 
If  she  is  attempting  to  determine  the 
book  in  which  die  pupil  should  be  in- 
structed, then  she  would  use  the  series 
being  taught  in  the  classroom  in  her 
reading  groups. 

Time  of  Administration 

An  experienced  teacher  usually  can 
administer  the  inventory  in  15  to  20 
minutes.  It  is  likely  that  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  school,  a part  of  the  read- 
ing period  may  be  used  for  testing.  'The 
teacher  may  arrange  independent  activities 
for  the  other  pupils  while  she  works 
directly  with  one  pupil  in^  giving  the 
inventory. 

All  pupils  will  not  need  an  informal 
reading  inventory.  It  may  be  used  with 
pupils  about  whose  reading  instruction 
level  .the  teacher  is  in  doubt.  If  the 
teacher  does  not  have  adequate  informa- 
tion about  some  of  the  children  who 
transfer,  the  informal  inventory  will  be 
very  useful. 

Administration  Procedures 

The  administration  procedure  would  be 
the  same  for  a selection  from  each  book 
within  the  series. 

1.  Give  a quick  introduction  for  the 
story  and  then  say:  “Read  this  part 
of  the  story  silently  and  remember 
what  you  read  because  I will  ask 
you  some  questions  about  it.  If  you 
come  to  a word  you  do  not  know 
or  can’t  figure  out.  I’ll  be  glad  to 
help  you.’’ 

During  thie  time  the  pupil  is 
reading  silently  the  teacher  will 
observe  and  record  any  symptoms 
of  poor  reading.  She  gives  help 
on  word  pronunciation  if  the  pupil 
requests  it,  and  records  these  words. 


2.  Remove  the  book  and  ask  the  com- 

prehension questions.  Responses  are 
recorded.  | 

3.  Ask  the  pupil  to  read  orally  the  | 

same  selection.  'The  teacher  diecks  j 
an  oral  reading  checklist  for  any  j 
symptoms  of  poor  reading.  The  i 
words  mispronounced  by  the  pupil  ■ 
are  recorded.  ! 

If  the  criteria  for  success  are  met  in 
the  first  selection  used,  the  next  higher 
level  should  be  tried.  This  continues  until 
the  pupil  fails  one  or  both  criteria. 

If  he  fails  on  the  first  selection  used, 
then  the  next  lower  level  is  used. 

Guide  Sheet 

Teachers  may  develop  a check  sheet  or  | 
guide  for  recording  the  results  of  the  j 
informal  reading  inventory.  One  sheet  | 
may  be  used  for  four  selections  read  by  j 
the  pupil.  Silent  reading  and  oral  read-  1 
ing  checklists  should  be  included.  Space  ! 
should  be  left  for  notes  made  by  the 
teacher  about  the  pupil’s  word  recogni-  , 
tion  skills.  ' 

Conclusion 

Growth  in  reading  is  a continuous 
rocess.  For  the  pupils  and  teachers  to 
enefit  from  evaluations  of  reading  prog- 
ress, many  techniques  must  be  used.  One 
of  ffie  greatest  difficulties  facing  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  is  that  of  adjusting 
to  the  reading  levels  of  their  pupils.  To 
establish  the  instructional  level  of  a * 
pupil,  informal  appraisals  may  be  used. 

In  evaluating  the  results  of  an  informal 
inventory,  the  teachers  should  be  aware 
of  many  other  appraisal  devices  to  be 
used.  No  one  informal  inventory  should 
be  used  without  supportative  information 
from  many  sources. 
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1.  Broadening  Our 

Perspectives  of  .Listening 
and  Speaking  Problems 

Vernon  L.  Simula 
University  of  Minnesota 

The  diagnostic  approach  to  teaching 
is  premised  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  more  accurately  a teacher  can  perceive 
and  understand  the  problems  with  which 
he  deals — the  more  effectively  he  will 
teach.  This  assumption  has  long  been  a 
central  tenet  in  the  teaching  of  reading. 
So,  too,  is  it  appropriate  as  we  deal  with 
the  problems  of  listening  and  speaking. 

Listening  Problenis 

Classroom  teachers  have  tended  to  per- 
ceive four  general  types  of  listening  prob- 
lems. These  include  problems  in  (1)  fol- 
lowing directions,  . (2)  inattentiveness, 
(3)  forgetting,  and  (4)  understanding  or 
listening  comprehension. 

Before  we  can  decide  how  we  might 
remedy  such  problems,  we  must  raise  a 
critical  question.  Are  these  problems  really 
problems  in  listening — or  are  they  just 
symptoms  of  other  more  basic  problems 


which  plague  the  child  ? A re-examination 
of  listening  problems  appears  necessary. 

The  problem  of  inability  to  follow  di- 
rections is  illustrated  by  the  child  who  is 
constantly  asking  the  teacher  for  help.  Is 
this  just  a listening  problem — or  is  this  a 
habit  which  the  child  has  learned  within 
the  classroom  and  one  which  the  teacher 
reinforces  unwittingly?  Or  is  this  a child 
who  is  seeking  to  avoid  uncerl  .in,  ambig- 
uous situations?  Is  this  a child  who  fre- 
quently exhibits  symptoms  of  dependent 
behavior  towards  the  teacher?  Is  the  in- 
ability to  follow  directions  just  a listening 
problem? 

What  of  the  child  who  is  inattentive? 
— whom  the  teacher  describes  as  one  who 
just  never  listens?  Is  inattentiveness  just  a 
poor  listening  habit — or  might  it  be  a 
problem  of  motivation  ? Might  the  child’s 
inattentiveness  be  his  means  of  rebelling 
against  adult  figures  in  authority?  Is  the 
inattentive  child  one  whose  cultural  home 
background  places  little  value  on  acquir- 
ing knowleage  and  skills  in  school?  Is 
inattentiveness  just  a listening  problem? 

What  of  the  forgetful  child — about 
whom  the  teacher  complains  that  he  can’t 
even  remember  the  number  of  the  page  to 
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which  he  was  told  to  turn  ? Has  this  child 
learned  within  the  classroom  that  the 
teacher  will  usually  repeat  the  directions 
several  times?  Is  the  child’s  forgetfulness 
his  way  of  avoiding  situations  which  he 
perceives  as  being  psychologically  threat- 
ening to  him?  Is  forgetfulness  just  a 
listening  problem? 

The  fourth  type  of  listening  problem  is 
that  of  difficulty  with  understanding.  Why 
is  it  that  a teacher  needs  to  explain  and 
explain  nev/  content?  Is  there  something 
wrong  with  the  child’s  listening  ability? 
Or  is  it  because  the  teacher  does  not  or- 
ganize the  material  well?  Is  the  student 
aware  of  the  organization?  Does  the 
teacher  preview  what  is  going  to  be  dis- 
cussed? Does  the  teacher  give  the  student 
an  opportunity  to  relate  the  concepts  to  his 
past  experiences?  Does  the  teacher  define 
the  specific  purposes  for  listening?  Does 
the  teacher  realize  that  his  choice  of  words 
may  constitute  an  obstacle  to  the  child’s 
understanding  of  an  otherwise  easy-to- 
acquire  concept?  Does  the  teacher  allow 
the  student  to  actively  verbalize  the  new 
ideas  in  his  own  words  ? When  a child  has 
difficulty  with  listening  co  nprehension,  is 
there  something  v/rong  with  the  child’s 
listening  ability?  Is  the  problem  of  under- 
standing just  a listening  problem? 

Speaking  Problems 

Typically,  teachers  have  been  concerned 
with  such  speech  problems  as  difficulties 
in  articulation  and  rhythm.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  teachers  were  to  broaden  their 
definition  and  consequent  perception  of 
speech  problems,  how  would  they  inter- 
pret the  child  who  only  seldom  speaks  in 
class?  Or  what  of  the  child  who  is  con- 
stantly jabbering,  constantly  seeking  the 
teacher’s  attention?  What  of  the  child 
who  has  difficulty  organizing  his  thoughts 
coherently?  'The  possible  implications  of 
such  behavior  become  more  apparent 
when  they  are  viewed  from  a mental 
health  frame  of  reference. 

And  how  might  the  school  curriculum 
contribute  to  speaking  problems?  The  an- 
swer to  this  question  was  put  aptly  by 
Lucile  Lindberg  who  said:  "In  many 
schools  a tremendous  value  is  placed  on 
quietness.  We  teach  children  not  to  talk. 
We  threaten  them  if  they  do  talk  and  then 
we  initiate  elaborate  lessons  to  stimulate 


them  to  speak.”^ 

Communication  and  Cognition 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  field  of 
linguistics  has  provided  teachers  of  read- 
ing with  means  of  perceiving  the  reading 
process  more  accurately.  Similarly,  the 
fields  of  communication  and  cognition 
can  contribute  to  our  imderstanding  of 
listening  and  speaking  skills. 

The  communications  model  incorpo- 
rates a transmitter  and  a receiver  as  its 
basic  elements  which  are  involved  in  the 
processes  of  encoding,  transmitting,  and 
decoding  information.  Such  a model 
serves  to  illustrate  various  significant  as- 
pects x)f  human  communication. 

In  the  encoding  process,  the  model  tells 
us  that  the  individual  puts  his  ideas  into 
words.  For  years,  the  semanticists  have 
been  describing  this  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  language  process — that  our 
ideas  are  not  identical  with  the  language 
symbolism  which  we  use  to  represent  or 
convey  our  ideas.  As  teachers,  this  charac- 
teristic allows  us  to  choose  selectively 
words  appropriate  to  the  languags  abilities 
of  our  students. 

The  transmission  phase  illustrates  the 
characteristic  that  the  ideas  or  the  mean- 
ings themselves  are  not  actually  trans- 
micied  from  the  speaker  to  the  listener. 
'The  speaker  sends  only  the  physical,  oral 
rounds  to  the  listener.  'The  listener  must 
then  select  from  his  store  of  meanings 
those  which  he  has  learned  are  appropri- 
ate. 'The  implication  for  classroom  instruc- 
tion is  that  teachers  do  not  transmit  mean- 
ings or  ideas  or  concepts.  Our  communica- 
tion with  elementary  children  is  restricted 
by  the  type  and  amount  of  meanings  that 
are  already  stored  in  those  "little 
receivers.’’ 

In  the  decoding  phase,  the  receiver 
must  have  its  power  switch  turned  on. 
Electronic  reception  is  an  active  process. 
So  it  is  with  listening. 

'The  field  of  cognition  is  essentially  a 
study  of  the  thinking  processes.  'Three 
men,  Piaget,  Bruner,  and  Ausubel,  have 
made  unique  contributions  to  our  under- 
standing of  children’s  thinking  processes. 

Piaget  tells  us  that  the  growth  of  think- 
ing ability  proceeds  through  certain  devel- 

^Luciie  Lindberf?.  Quotation  citid  in  Elementary 
English,  March  1965,  p.  264. 
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opmental  stages.  In  our  classroom  discus-  3.  Flavell,  J.  H.  The  Developmental  Psychol- 


dren  who  begin  to  tune  us  out?  Is  this  a 
manner  in  which  some  of  our  listening 
problems  are  created? 

Bruner  has  described  the  thinking  proc- 
esses in  terms  of  categorizing  behavior. 
He  equates  categories  with  concepts. 

A major  objective  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  the  child’s  stock  of  con- 
cepts or  ideas.  Our  principal  means  for 
doing  this  is  by  oral  communication.  If 
we  were  to  examine  our  use  of  oral  lan- 
guage in  concept  development,  we  might 
ask:  What  is  it  that  we  are  actually  teach- 
ing— new  concepts  or  technical  terminolo- 
gy— intriguing  ideas  or  sophisticated  syno- 
nyms? Might  this  be  another  source  of 
listening  and  speaking  problems? 

Ausubel  has  given  us  a theory  of  mean- 
ingful verbal  learning.  He  notes  (1)  that 
receptive  verbal  learning  is  a highly  active 
process  and  (2)  that  the  listener  must  be 
aware  of  the  structure  of  the  ideas  which 
he  is  encountering. 

Do  our  classroom  methods  reflect  these 
principles  of  Ausubel’s  theory?  Do  we 
allow  children  to  be  active  participants  in 
the  learning  situation?  Do  we  attempt  to 
organize  our  material?  Do  we  preview  the 
new  topics  so  that  students  can  perceive 
the  genera’  structure  as  well  as  understand 
how  the  material  relates  to  what  they  al- 
ready know? 

In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  listen- 
ing and  speaking,  let  us  shift  our  focus. 
Instead  of  wording  our  objectives  in  terms 
of  teaching  children  to  listen  and  to  speak 
effectively,  let  us  focus  on  teaching  ele- 
mentary boys  and  girls  to  think  and  to 
communiaite  effectively.  By  doing  so, 
many  of  our  listening  and  speaking  prob- 
lems can  be  alleviated  — and  others 
prevented. 
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Significantly  different  from  zero  at  or  beyond  the  0.01  level  (p  ^ 0.01). 
Significantly  different  from  zero  at  the  0.05  level  (p  ^ 0.05). 
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an  audio-visual  processing  skill  of  sym- 
bolic reasoning.  This  ability  divides  into 
two  major  int<;rrelated  com^nents:  speed 
and  power  of  reading.  Underlying  and 
supporting  each  component  is  a complexly 
interwoven  hierarchy  of  elements  and 
processes.  The  elements  are  mobilized  into 
substrata-factors  and  organized  into  work- 
ing-systems that  function  at  various  sub- 
strata levels  according  to  the  momentary 
purposes  of  tSie  reader  and  the  demands 
of  the  material.  Hence,  as  the  individual 
reads  he  constantly  organizes  and  reorgan- 
izes the  elemc;nts  into  substrata-factors  at 
different  substrata  levels.  At  one  time,  he 
may  organize  these  elements  into  a sub- 
strata-factor  s}'stem  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ceptualizing, ;:elating  ideas,  or  reasoning- 
in-context;  at  another  moment,  call  upon 
those  element;  that  will  enable  him  to  un- 
derstand word-meaning-in-context;  and  at 
the  next  instant,  reorganize  his  working- 
system  and  mobilize  auditory,  visual,  and 
pediaps  spelling  subskills  and  process^ 
for  the  purpo.;e  of  attaining  worcf-recogni- 
tion-in-context.  Throughout  his  reaching 
the  individual  not  only  shifts  his  working- 
system  and  mobilizes  auditory,  visual,  and 
of  his  general  organization  for  power  of 
reading,  but  lie  also  switches  from  power 
to  speed  of  reading;  as  he  does,  he 
changes  from  a worfing-system  that  en- 
ables him  to  read  difl&cult  materials  some- 
what analytically  and  mobilizes  into  an- 
other working-system  those  subskills  that 
permit  him  to  read  relatively  easy  material 
at  a faster  rate. 

In  general.,  as  the  individual  matures  in 
reading  ability,  not  only  do  his  subskills 
improve  in  variety  and  magnitude,  but 
they  also  become  organized  into  subsys- 
tems and  se<juences  of  subsystems  which 
may  be  broacuy  categorized  as  word-recog- 
nition-substrata, word  meaning  substrata, 
and  reasoning-in-context-substrata.  More- 
over, as  a result  of  instruction  and  practice, 
an  individud  learns  to  organize  a subsys- 
tem in  whicli  the  factors  psychosynchro- 
mesh becau‘:e  all  the  related  factors  have 
been  mobilized  in  proper  order  and  mag- 
nitude. The  reader  thus  gains  a maximum 
of  interfacilitetion  in  his  mobilized  work- 
ing system.  The  individual  can  then  con- 
centrate more  of  his  mental  ener^  upon 
ideas  derived  from  the  printed  page. 
Gradually  the  individual  not  only  im- 


proves in  power  and  speed  of  reading,  but 
also  in  the  organizational  process  by  which 
he  attains  these  products  of  his  general 
working  system.  At  maturity,  therefore, 
his  working-systems,  in  generd,  function 
fluently  for  symbolic  reasoning  from 
printed  symbols. 

Many  kinds  of  working-systems  for 
power  and  speed  of  reading  result  from 
individual  differences  in  (a)  rate  of  ma- 
turation and  degree  of  capacities,  (b) 
method,  sequence,  and  degree  of  learning, 
(c)  ba^ground  experiences  and  range  of 
resulting  ideas,  and  (d)  temperament  and 
motivation,  as  well  as  vdues.  These  dif- 
ferences are  manifested  in  the  kinds  and 
relative  amomts  of  subskills  which  each 
individud  mobilizes  into  a working-sys- 
tem to  solve  a partiailar  task.  Hence  tiie 
degree  of  achievement  attained  and  the 
processes  underlying  the  solution  of  a task 
may  vary  from  person  to  person.  How- 
ever, there  is  more  than  one  route  to  the 
goal  of  success  in  reading;  that  is,  two  in- 
dividuals may  attain  the  same  degree  of 
achievement  but  by  means  of  different 
working-systems. 

In  essence,  the  substrata-factpr  theory  of 
reading  is  an  explanation  of  the  develop- 
ment and  dynamic  functioning  of  an  in- 
tellect that  is  trained  to  transform  symbolic 
stimuli  into  mental  processes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  associating  meaning,  and  to  ma- 
nipulate these  meanings  by  various  idea- 
tional processes  in  order  to  comprehend 
efflcienUy  and  effectively  tiie  thoughts  of 
another  person  as  expressed  in  his  writing. 

Problem 

The  hypothesis,  derived  from  the  sub- 
stcata-factor  theory  of  reading,  which 
needs  to  be  tested,  is  the  following:  de- 
velopment of  general  reading  ability  in 
grades  3 to  6 is  functionally  related  to  sys- 
tematic changes  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
elements  and/or  reorganization  of  their 
interrelationships  in  the  general  working- 
system  mobilized  for  attaining  speed  and 
power  of  reading.®  Only  the  data  for  the 
first  part  of  this  hypothesis  has  as  yet  been 
analyzed.  This  interim  report  will,  there- 
fore, be  delimited  to  these  specific  prob- 

^Harr3T  Singer,  An  Investigation  of  Changes  Ac* 
combanying  Dcvelo^ncnt  of  ucneral  Reading  Ability 
at  tne  Elementary  School  Level.  U,  S,  Office  of  Edu- 
caf.ion,  Contract  No,  2011,  February  1,  1963  to 
January  31,  1965,  Final  report  in  preparation. 
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lems:  (a)  which  elements  change  and  to 
what  degree  from  grade  to  grade  and  (b) 
whether  boys  and  girls  at  each  grade  level 
differ  sigmficantly  in  the  functions  meas- 
ured in  this  study. 

These  problems  may  be  formulated  in 
terms  that  have  greater  relevance  for  the 
classroom  teacher:  as  pupils  learn  to  read 
Aroughout  the  grades,  flieir  mean  scores 
in  speed  and  power  of  reading  inaease 
each  year  as  measured  on  such  a test  as 
the  Gates  Reading  Survey  or  Durrell-Sulli- 
van  Reading  Achievement.®  Concomi- 
tantly during  these  grades,  teachers  in- 
stead: pupils  in  a variety  of  subskills,  such 
as  wo’rd.  meaning,  prefees,  and.  syllabica- 
tion, iri  the  belief  that  developments;  of 
such  subskills  will  improve  general  read- 
ing ability;  simultaneously,  pupils’  mental 
capacities  mature  and  mental  structures 
^erge.’^  Pupils,  therefore,  become  inaeas- 
ingly  able  to  benefit  from  instmction, 
leatf  at  higher  levels  of  abstraction,  inte- 
what  they  have  learned,  and  be  more 

. iple  in  reading.® 

.iUthough  teachers  know,what  and  when 
they  teach  a particular  subskill,  they  do  not 
know  what  pupils  in  general  may,  in  fact, 
T>e  learning,  integrating,  and  utilizing  for 
attaining-,  improvemet  in  speed  and  power 
of  riding.  However,  teachers  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  certain  subskills  develop  to  ma- 
turity during  the  primary  grades  while 
other  subsfills  continue  to  develop 
throughout  the  grades.  For  example, 
popular  opinion  among  teachers  maintains 
that  pupils  in  general  have  attained  ma- 
iurity  in  word  recognition  abilities  by.  the 
end  of  grade  4.  This  study  is  designed  to 
give  teachers  a better  understanding  of 
which  elements  inmrove  concomitantly 
with  development  or  speed  and  power  of 
reading,  the  degree  to  which  these  ele- 
ments develop  from  grade  to  grade  and 
therefore  which  elements  to  emphasize  in 
planning  instmction  in  reading. 

®In  'this  study,  Power  of  Reading  is  a composite 
of  stahdard  scores  on  Gates  Level  of  Comp  rehen* 
sion  and  Durrell-^ullivan  Paragraph  Meaning;  Speed 
j/.  Reining  is  a composite  or  standard  scores  on 
Gates  Speed  of  Reading  and  Van  Wagenen  Rate  of 
Coi^rehension..*  * 

/■jSarbel.  Inhcldcr  and  Jean  Piaget.  The  Growth  of 
Logical  ^Mnking  .from  Childhood  to  Adolescence* 
New  York:  Basic  Books,  1958. 

*Frank  Laycock.  **The  !]^cxibility  Hypothesis  in 
Rdading*  and  the  Work  of  Piaget.**  Challenae  and 
Expmminl  tWReading:  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Annhal  Conference  of  the  International  Reading 
Association:  New  Y-ofk:  Scholastic  Magazines  Vol. 

7:  1962,  ijp.  241-43i« 


Experimental  Design 

A highly  selected  Ijatteiy  of  variables 
which  had  precipitated  as  predictors  in 
previous  investigations  at  the  elementary,® 
high  school,!®  qj.  college  level,!!' !®)  were 
administered 'with  necessary  modifications 
to  represent  samples!®  of  about  250  pup.ils 
eaA  in  grades  three  through  six.!* *  These 
abilities,  listening  comprehension,  linguis- 
tic meaning,  word  recognition,  and  visual 
and  auditory  perception.  Although  person- 
ality, interest,  and  motivational  variables 
had"  been  included  in  the  previous  inves- 
tigations, factors  representing  these  do- 
mains either  had  not  precipitated  from  tiie 
substrata  analysis  or  tests  from  these  do- 
mains were  not  psychometrically  suitab-le 
for  administration  at  the  elementary  schod 
level.  However,  personality,  interest,  ami 
motivational  factors  are  undenialDly  impor- 
tant as  determinants  of  speed  and  powe  r 
of  reading  particularly  ih  individual  cases 
and  for  certain  subgroups.!® !® 
tests  encompassed  measures  of  mentall 


_ -xiarry  oinger  -auDstrata-J? actor  Theory  of  Read- 
Theoretical  Design  for  Teaching  Reading.” 
Challenge  and  Experiment  in  Reading:  Proceeding-! 
of  the  Seventh  Annual  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional Reading  Association.  New  York:  Scholastic 
Magazines  VoT.  7,  1962,  pp.  226-232* 

^Jack  Holmes  and  Harry  Singer.  **Substrgta* 
^ctor  Differences  Underlying  Reading  Ability  in 
Report  Covering  Contracts 
No.  438,  ^E-8176,  and  No.  S38A;  SAE-8660,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  1961. 

^Jack  A.  Holmes.  * ‘Factors  Underlying  Major 
Reading  Disabilities  at  the  College  Level.**  Genetic 
Psychology  Monographs  49:  3-95;  1954. 

^he  tests  came  from  the  following  batteries: 

D.  p.  Durrdl,  and  Helen  B.  Sullivan*  Reading 
Lapaetty  and  Achievement  Tests  Intermediate  BaU 
tery.  New  York:  H^court,  Brace,  and  World,  1937. 

Arthur  I.  Gates.  The  Gates  Reading  Survey.  New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  I960. 

Jack*  A.  Holmes.  California  Language  Perception 
Jests.  Palo  Alto:  Educational  Development  Corpora- 
tion, Revised,  1962. 

J*  Kwalwasscr  and  M.  L.  Dykema.  Kwalwasser^ 
Dykema  Music  Tests.  New  York:  Carl  Fischer,  1930. 

Harry  Singer.  Lingustic  Tests:  A Battery  for 
Element^y  School*  Riverside:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Revised,  1963.  (Multilith) 

L.  L*  Thurstone  and  Gwinn  Thurstone.  SRA  Pri» 
mary^M^ital  Abilities,  Elementary  Form.  Chicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  1954. 

M.  J.  Wagenen.  Diagnostic  Examination  of 
Silent  Reading  Abilities*  Minneapolis:  1953. 

were 

122,  128,  140,  and  76  boys  and  101,  ISS,  122,  and 
83  girls,  respectively.,  ; 

express  his  appreciation  to 
the  Alvord  Unified  School  -District,  Riverside  County 
SuMriptradent  pf  Schools  Office,  and  to  his  research 
staff  at  the  University  of  California,  Riverside  for 
participating  and  cooperating  in  this  research  project. 

. Holmes.  "Rmotional  Factors  and  Read- 

ing Disabilities.  Reading  Teacher  9,  11-17;  19SS. 

**Jack  ^ Holmes  and  Hafr^  .Singer.  Substrata^ 
Fmor  Difference  V^Crlying  Reading  Ability  in 
Report  Covering  Contracts  No. 
438,  SA&8176,  and  No.  S38A;  SAE-8660,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  1961. 
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95**  ••«•••  100 105 110 115 


NO.  NAME 

GR*  3 GR*4  GR*5  GR*  6 

BGBGB  GB  G 

DEP.  VAR. 


44  TSPEED 

45  TPOWER 

IND.  VAR. 

16  WDRCTX 

17  MSWRDS 

25  VVABST 
29  RAFFRT 

41  TSPREC 

04  RSNGWD 

07  NUMBER 

11  VCNTXT 

23  WRDDIS 

24  PHRDIS 

42  TSPRCL 
01  VVMNNG 

08  CAPWDM 

12  VISLTN 
14  SUFFIX 

19  BLWRDS 

20  CPHNCS 

21  VPHNCS 

22  SYLITM 

26  DOTFGO 
28  RVRSLS 

38  SYLRWS 

39  AUDABS 

05  RSNGFG 

06  PRCPTN 

09  CAPPAM 

10  AUDCAB 

18  RHYWRD 
32  PITCHD 


STANDARD  SCORE  SCALE 


KEY— 

+ BOYS 
0 GIRLS 

FIGURE  2*  PSYCHOGRAPH  OF  BOYS  VS  GIRLS  IN  GRADES  3 THROUGH  6 ON  MEAN 

STANDARD  SCORES  SIGNIFICANTLY  DIFFERENT  AT  THE  FIVE  PER  CENT  LEVEL. 
SEE  FIGURE  1 FOR  VARIABLE  NAMES  REPRESENTED  BY  ACRONYMS  IN  FIGURE- 2. 
OMISSION  OF  PLOTTED  POINTS  FOR  A PARTICULAR  VARIABLE  AT  ANY 
GRADE  LEVEL  INDICATES  THERE  WAS  NO  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  IN 
MEAN  STANDARD  SCORES.  -LINES  WERE  PLOTTED  BETWEEN  POINTS.  HOWEVER. 

TO  GUIDE  THE  EYE  OF  THE  READER. 


Analysis  of  the  Data 

The  test  data  on  each  variamt  for  all 
927  pupils  in  the  four  grades  were  trans- 
formed into  standard  scores  with  a com- 
mon mean  of  100  and  standard  deviation 
of  10.  Statistical  significance  of  differences 
between  means  were  next  computed  for 
each  variable  by  (a)  grade  and  (b)  sex 
within  grades.^^  Mean  standard  scores 

I’Price  Stiffler  performed  all  statistical  analyses 
for  this  investigation  on  the  IBM  7094  Computer  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


were  then  plotted  on  psychographs. 
Results 

Grade  three  vs.  four  vs.  five  vs.  six. 
Comparison  of  the  psychograph  for  the 
average  reader  in  grades  three,  four,  five, 
and  6,  Figure  1,  reveals  that  in  almost 
every  variable,  except  for  a few  auditory 
perception  variables,  there  is  a signifiaint 
increment  in  mean  standard  scores  from 
grade  to  grade.  Hence,  a concomitant  of 
normal  improvement  in  speed  and  power 


. 

O 
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STANDARD  SCORE  SCALE 


NO.  NAME 


85  * * * 90*  * .95. ..loo* .105. .110. .115 


DEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

44  SPEED  OF  READING 

45  POWER  OF  READING 

INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

01  VISUAL  VERBAL  MEANING 

02  VISUAL  PICTURE  MEANING 

03  SPATIAL  RELATIONS 

04  REASONING  WORDS 

05  REASONING  FIGURES 

06  PERCEPTUAL  SPEED 

07  NUMBER  OR  SPEED  OF  ADDITION 

08  CAPACITY  FOR  WORD  MEANING 

09  CAPACITY  FOR  PARAGRAPH  MEANING 

10  ADDING  CONCEPTUAL  ABILITY 

11  VOCABULARY  IN  CONTEXT 

12  VOCABULARY  IN  ISOLATION 

13  PREFIXES 

14  SUFFIXES 

15  RANGE  OF  INFORMATION 

16  WORD  RECOGNITION  IN  CONTEXT 

17  MATCHING  SOUNDS  IN  WORDS 

18  RHYMING  WORDS 

19  BLENDING  WORD  ELEMENTS 

20  CONSONANT  PHONICS 

21  VOWEL  PHONICS 

22  SYLLABICATION  ACCURACY 

23  WORD  PERCEPTION  DISCRIMINATION 

24  PHRASE  PERCEPTION  DISCRIMINATION 

25  VISUAL  VERBAL  ABSTRACTION 

26  DOT  FIGURE  AND  GROUND 

27  CUE  SYMBOL  CLOSURE 

28  WORD  REVERSALS 

29  RECOGNITION  OF  AFFIXES  AND  ROOTS 

30  TONAL  MOVEMENT 

31  TONAL  MEMORY 

32  PITCH  DISCRIMINATION 

33  TIME  DISCRIMINATION 

34  RHYTHM  DISCRIMINATION 

35  TONAL  INTENSITY 

36  QUALITY  DISCRIMINATION 

37  MELODIC  TASTE 

38  SYLLABICATION  PRINCIPLES 

39  auditory  verbal  ABSTRACTION 

40  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 

41  SPELLING  RECOGNITION 

42  SPELLING  RECALL 


GR.3  GR.4  GR.5  GR.6 


STANDARD  SCORE  SCALE 


FIGURE  1.  PSYCHOGRAPH  OF  MEAN  STANDARD  SCORES  FOR  GRADES  3»  4»  5»  AND  6* 
ALL  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  MEAN  STANDARD  SCORES  WERE  SIGNIFICANT 
’ AT  THE  FIVE  PER  CENT  LEVEL.  EXCEPT  FOR  A FEW  AUDITORY  PERCEPTION 

VARIABLES  AT  CERTAIN  GRADE  LEVEL  INTERVALS. 


of  reading  throughout  the  intermediate 
grades  is  a more  or  less  uniform  develop- 
ment of  subskills  and  capacities.  These  de- 
velopmental increments  for  the  average 
reader  may  result  from  comprehensiveness 
of  instruction  in  reading  together  with  a 
generally  uniform  rate  of  cortical  develop- 
ment and  interfacilitation. 

In  theoretical  terms,  the  results  imply 


that  developmental  models  of  the  general 
working-system  of  the  average  reader  at 
least  through  the  intermediate  grades  can 
be  represented  by  quantitative  increments 
in  subskills  and  capacities.  Such  improve- 
ment in  speed  and  power  of  reading  may 
only  partly  depend  upon  the  ability  to 
mobilize  subsystems  composed  of  quanti- 
tatively superior  elements.  Faster  and  bet- 
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ter  reading  during  the  intermediate  grades 
may  also  stem  from  a more  effective  and 
eflScient  organization  of  subsystems  and 
greater  flexibility  in  mobilizing  these  sub- 
systems to  meet  the  increasingly  more  ma- 
ture purposes  of  the  reader  and  greater  de- 
mands of  the  reading  task. 

However,  a particular  pupil’s  profile 
may  vary  somewhat  from  this  relatively 
uniform  pattern  of  development.  Some 
variation  in  the  individual’s  pattern  may 
be  attributable  to  normal  interindividual 
and  intraindividual  differences  in  a variety 
of  factors,  such  as  asynchronous  rates  of 
maturation  of  mental  functions,^®  and 
these  factors  must  of  course  be  taken  into 
account  in  designing  reading  instruction. 
But,  a significant  departure  from  the  gen- 
eral pattern  of  dev^opment  suggests  the 
necessity  for  an  individual  diagnosis  to 
determine  whether  there  are  causal  defi- 
ciencies that  may  be  remedied.^® 

Boys  vs.  Girls.  In  the  United  States,  sex 
differences  in  reading  achievement  con- 
sistently favor  girls  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary grades.^®  Even  at  the  reading 
readiness  level,  girls  on  the  average  score 
higher  than  Iwys.^^  This  superiority  is 
maintained  from  grades  two  through  eight 
on  speed,  comprehension,  and  vocabu- 
lary.22  But,  in  reading  achievement  at  the 
elementary  school  level  in  Wiesbaden, 
Germany,  boys  in  general  are  superior  to 
girls.2®  Although  current  research  findings 
seem  to  support  an  environmental  ej^lan- 
ation  of  sex  differences  in  reading,  the 
evidence  is  not  conclusive.  For  example, 
the  reading  development  of  Wiesbaden 
girls  could  have  been  sufficiently  retarded 
by  differential  educational  treatment  or 
cultural  influences  to  have  more  than  off- 
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set  any  potentially  superior  biological  ten- 
dency or  rapidity  in  maturational  rate. 

Previous  investigations  have  only  been 
concerned  with  relating  causal  determin- 
ants of  sex  differences  to  the  criterion 
measures,  speed  or  power  of  reading.  'The 
question  posed  for  this  study  is  whether 
such  causal  determinants,  whatever  they 
may  be,  uniformly  or  differentially  influ- 
ence development  of  subskills  and  capa- 
cities that  are  related  to  speed  and  power 
of  reading.  To  answer  this  question,  boys 
and  girls  within  each  gracie  level  were 
contrasted  on  each  variable  in  the  test 
battery. 

Mean  standard  scores  on  which  boys 
and  girls  within  a grade  were  significantly 
different  at  the  five  per  cent  level  are  de- 
picted in  the  psychograph.  Figure  2.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  psychograph  reveals  that  at 
each  grade  level  girls  are  superior  to  boys 
not  only  in  speed  and  power  of  reading, 
but  also  in  many  other  variables.  From 
grade  three  through  six,  there  is  a ten- 
dency towards  an  increase  in  the  magni- 
tude of  differences  and  in  the  number  of 
variables  on  which  the  sexes  differ  signifi- 
cantly. At  the  third  grade  level,  girls  are 
already  superior  to  boys  in  word  recogni- 
tion, word  meaning,  and  word  reasoning 
variables.  Fourth  grade  girls  are  not  only 
superior  to  fifth  grade  boys  on  many  more 
variables,  but  are  almost  up  to  fifth  grade 
boys  in  speed  and  power  of  reading.  This 
diferential  rate  or  development  in  read- 
ing then  appears  to  accelerate  for  speed 
of  reading  for  grades  three  to  six.  Al- 
though fifth  grade  girls  only  approach 
sixth  grade  boys  in  speed  and  power  of 
reading,  their  psychograph  patterns  are 
quite  similar!  At  the  sixth  grade  level,  the 
mean  differences  for  boys  vs.  girls  in  speed 
and  power  of  reading  are  greater  than  at 
the  previous  grade  levels. 

Similarity  in  psychographs  for  boys  and 
girls,  particularly  for  fifth  grade  girls  and 
sixth  grade  boys  whose  mean  speed  and 
power  of  reading  are  almost  equal,  sug- 
gests that  the  relatively  superior  progress 
of  girls  is  not  related  to  differential  de- 
velopment of  subskills  and  capacities. 
Whatever  may  be  the  causal  determinants 
of  sex  differences  in  reading,  they  seem 
to  exert  their  influence  after  the  third 
grade  more  or  less  equally  in  the  domains 
investigated  in  this  study. 
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Although  separate  analyses  for  boys 
I and  girls  are  necessitated  by  differences  in 
their  general  rate  of  development  in  read- 
ing, teachers  should  be  cautioned  lest  they 
generalize  these  sex  differences  in  reading 
to  all  boys  or  to  ail  girls.  'There  is,  of 
course,  considerable  variability  and  over- 
lap for  boys  and  girls  in  general  reading 
ability. 

Conclusions 

The  general  working-system  for  speed 
and  power  of  reading  develops  somewhat 
equally  in  magnitude  throughout  grades 
three  to  six  for  the  average  reader.  But, 


the  psychograph  for  girls  is  more  mature 
than  for  boys  at  the  third  grade  level  and 
tends  to  accelerate  through  the  intermedi- 
ate grades,  particularly  in  speed  of  read- 
ing. Whatever  causal  factors  influence  sex 
differences  in  reading,  their  influence 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  equal  in  the 
psychograph  of  the  average  girl  in  grades 
three  Qirough  six.  However,  variations 
within  each  psychograph  and  differences 
between  rates  of  development  for  boys 
and  girls  will  necessitate  separate  analyses 
in  determining  developmental  changes  in 
substrata-factor  organizations  for  speed 
and  power  of  reading..  ' 
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4.  ioys*  Achievement  in 
Beginning  Reading 

Jo  M.  Stanchfield 
Occidental  College 

IN  THE  school  year  1962-63  a research 
project  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools  investigated  the  problem  of 
whether  the  achievement  of  boys  in  begin- 
ning reading  would  be  affected  by  a 
grouping  procedure  in  which  the  groups 
were  composed  entirely  of  boys.  Approxi- 
mately 550  children  in  the  first  grades  in 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  were  taught 
reading  in  sex-segregated  groups.  IThe 
schools  chosen  provided  a cross  section  of 
socio-economic  levels,  ranging  from  lower 
class  to  upper-middle  class.  Eight  pairs  of 
first-grade  classes  were  used.  In  one  mem- 
ber of  each  of  the  eight  pairs,  the  com- 
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position  of  the  classes  was  arranged  so 
that  three-fourths  of  the  boys  were  en- 
rolled in  one  class  with  one-fourth  of  the 
girls.  The  alternate  member  of  the  pair 
contained  three-fourths  of  the  girls  and 
the  remaining  one-fourth  of  the  boys. 

The  reading  lessons  for  these  classes 
were  arranged  in  the  following  way:  One 
reading  period  was  scheduled  in  the  morn- 
ing between  9:00  and  10:00,  and  one  in 
the  afternoon  between  2:00  and  3:00.  In 
four  of  the  classes  containing  a majority 
of  boys  the  teachers  taught  reading  to 
groups  of  all  boys  in  the  morning  and  to 
mixed  boy-girl  groups  in  tiie  afternoon.  In 
the  remaining  four  classes,  the  teachers 
taught  reading  to  groups  of  all  boys  in  the 
afternoon  and  to  mixed  boy-girl  groups  in 
the  morning.  This  same  procedure  was 
carried  out  in  the  classes  containing  a 
majority  of  girls. 

I At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  the 
I children  in  the  study  were  given  the 
Harsch  and  Soeberg  Survey  Test  of  Pri- 
mary Reading  Development,  Form  A.  An 
intelligence  quotient  was  determined  for 
diach  diild  through  the  use  of  the  Detroit 
Beginning  Primary  Test.  Further,  the 
teachers  collected  reading  readiness  data 
with  a readiness  checklist,  and  home  and 
family  background  information  with  a 
sociological  data  sheet.  An  alternate 
form  of  the  Harsdi  and  Soeberg  Test  was 
administered  in  June  at  the  end  of  the 
second  semester. 

With  the  data  from  these  tests,  an  an- 
alysis of  variance  was  done  for  each  of  the 
post-test  scores  and  the  total  post-test  with 
no  significant  ”F”  ratios  found  in  reading 
achievement  at  the  end  of  tlie  first  grade. 
The  difference  between  the  total  post-test 
scores  and  the  pre-test  scores  (reading 
growth)  was  treated  with  an  analysis  of 
variance,  and  again  no  significant  results 
were  found.  These  statistical  analyses 
of  reading  achievement  and  of  reading 
growth  did  not  show  that  boys  taught 
alone  gained  significantly  more  in  achieve- 
ment or  in  growth  than  did  the  boys 
taught  in  heterogeneous  sex  groupings. 

As  a group,  the  girls  achieveci  signifi- 
cantly more  than  the  boys  on  the  post-test. 
The  mean  for  the  girls  was  55.9,  and  that 
of  the  boys,  49.2.  This  showed  a signifi- 
cant difference  of  6.7  in  the  reading 
achievement  of  the  girls.  Moreover,  the 


girls  demonstrated  significantly  greater 
reading  growth  than  the  boys  (growth 
being  measured  as  the  difference  between 
the  pre-test  and  the  post-test  scores).  The  > 
means  for  the  girls  on  the  pre-test  was  25  | 

and  for  the  boys,  20.7.  The  means  on 
the  post-test  were  67  for  the  girls  and  60 
for  the  boys.  It  appeared  that  during  this 
first  year  of  learning  to  read,  the  gap  be- 
tween the  boys  and  girls  had  widened 
considerably.  The  analysis  of  the  data 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  girls 
not  only  achieve  more  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  but  that  girls  actually  have  a 
greater  growth  in  reading  during  this 
highly  important  first  grade. 

Altliough  the  main  effect  .of  the  re-  / 
search  showed  that  boys  did  not  learn  to 
read  better  in  sex-segregated  groups,  the 
toilers  readily  admitted  in  a series  of  in- 
dividual interviews  that  they  had  foimd  I i 
basic  areas  of  difference  in  the  learning 
patterns  of  boys  and  girls.  These  differ- 
ences from  teacher  observations  in  all-boy 
and  all-girl  groups  were  summariaed  in 
seven  areas.  1 

Activity  Levels.  The  teachers,  when  de-  i 
scribing  their  teaching  in  groups  of  all 
boys,  made  such  statements  as  these:  ■ 
’'Boys  are  so  over-whelmingly  active,  so  ' 
frighteningly  energetic,  so  terribly  vigor- 
ous, so  utterly  strenuous.”  "It’s  so  hard 
for  a six-year-old  boy  to  keep  himself  oc-  1 
aipied  with  reading  a book.”  "Boys  tend  j 
to  wiggle,  twist,  push,  turn,  shove,  and  in 
• general  bother  each  other  instead  of  read- 
ing.” "Girls  are  so  quiet  and  controlled — 
they  can  sit  quietly  and  read  a book.” 

"Girls  are  easier  to  teach — so  ladylike  and 
easy  to  handle.”  The  differences  in  the  ac- 
tivity levels  and  patterns  of  six-year-old 
boys  and  girls  were  very  evident  to  the 
teachers  in  the  study. 

Verbal  Facility.,  The  teachers  in  the  all- 
boy groups  were  amazed  to  find  out  that 
boys  verbalized  so  poorly,  speaking  in  in- 
complete and  fragmentary  sentences.  The 
boys  were  not  as  fluent  as  the  girls;  they 
had  more  difficulty  in  speaking  clearly  and 
easily.,  The  teachers  reported  that  having 
the  girls  present  in  the  class  had  given 
them  the  erroneous  impression  that  the 
boys  were  speaking  and  participating  as 
much  as  the  girls. 

Auditory  Discrimination.  The  boys’  in- 
adequacies in  articulation,  enunciation. 
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and  pronunciation  led  to  greater  learning 
difficulties  in  phonetic  analysis  skills. 
Teachers  reported  that  the  boys  had  much 
more  trouble  than  the  girls  in  making 
auditory  discriminations  and  hearing  com- 
mon phonetic  elements.  Many  times,  it 
woula  take  the  boys  eight  or  ten  lessons 
to  learn  and  recognize  sounds  that  the 
girls  could  identify  in  three. 

listening  Skills.  In  this  area,  the  teach- 
ers declared  that  the  boys  were  not  so  good 
“listeners”  as  girls.  Boys  appeared  not  to 
listen  so  intently  and  carefmly  as  girls. 
This  might  perhaps  be  related  to  the  great- 
er difficulty  the  hoys  evidenced  in  hear- 
ing all  the  sounds  and  in  making  fine 
discriminations.  All  of  the  teachers  stated 
that  the  boys  listened  more  effectively 
v/hen  they  were  keenly  interested.  They 
also  tended  to  listen  more  intently  when 
the  teacher  utilized  more  than  one  of  the 
five  senses. 

Attention  Span.  The  attention  span  of 
the  boys,  in  general,  was  found  by  the 
teachers  to  be  shorter  than  that  of  the 
girls.  The  majority  of  the  teachers  ex- 
pressed the  viewpoint  that  the  attention 
span  of  the  boys  varied  between  12  and 
15  minutes,  while  the  girls  could  attend 
for  20  to  25  minutes.  However,  several 
teachers  qualified  this  viewpoint  with  the 
statement  that  “It  depends  on  the  activity. 
Boys  can  pay  attention  for  a long  time  if 
they’re  doing  something  active  and  dy- 
namic, either  mental  or  physical.” 

Goals  and  Motivations.  *The  teachers 
in  the  research  stated  that  the  girls  were 
easier  to  teach  than  the  boys  because  the 
girls  were  eager  to  please  the  teacher,  their 
parents,  or  some  other  adult  figure.  They 
were  more  quickly  motivated  by  praise 
to  work  hard  and  do  their  best  at  a given 
task.  Some  of  the  teachers  said  that  the 
boys  could  be  more  enthusiastic,  more 
curious,  and  more  tenacious  than  the 
girls  in  trying  to  solve  a problem  or  learn 
something  in  which  they  were  interested. 
Generally,  the  boys  in  the  study  were  less 
anxious  to  please  the  teacher,  less  moti- 
vated to  develop  good  work  habits,  less 
desirous  of  assuming  responsibility,  and 
less  self-motivated  in  learning  to  read. 
Perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Gates,  the  role 
concept  of  the  boy  in  the  culture  has  had 
less  goal-direction  for  the  reading  act  than 
for  the  girl  and  more  motivation  for 


physical  invc  vement  and  activity. 

Interests.  'i.Tie  teachers  of  the  all-boy 
groups  contended  that  they  found  it  dif- 
fiailt  to  interest  boys  in  subject  matter  that 
did  not  have  the  appeal  of  the  unusual 
and  the  dynamic.  The  instructor  had  to  be 
really  “on  his  toes”  to  utilize  the  boys’  de- 
mand for  action  and  excitement.  Teachers 
of  the  all-girl  groups  reported  the  ease 
with  which  they  could  hold  the  interest 
of  girls  in  a variety  of  subjects.  This  view 
has  been  supported  by  the  interest  studies 
of  Lazar,  Terman  and  Lima,  Rankin, 
Thorndike,  Norvell,  and  Stanchfield. 
These  studies  have  shown  that  boys  have 
special  interests  and  do  not  like  the  so- 
called  “girlish”  books,  but  that  the  girls 
not  only  like  their  own  special  books,  but 
also  all  of  the  so-called  “boys’  books.” 

Continuing  Experimentation 

Materials  of  Instruction.  'The  second 
year  of  this  study,  designed  to  analyze  the 
factors  which  affect  boys’  achievement  in 
beginning  reading,  covered  the  school 
year,  1963-64.  This  research  was  concern- 
ed with  materials  of  instmction  used  to 
teach  beginning  reading,  e.g.  .pre-primers, 
and  first  grade  readei-s.  Materials  especial- 
ly written  to  capture  boys’  interest  ^d 
attention  were  used  with  the  experimental 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  to  note  the 
effect  on  boys’  reading  achievement.  The 
eight  teachers  in  the  experimental  groups 
used  a series  of  readers  about  an  atomic 
submarine  and  the  exciting  adventures  of 
a sailor  named  Jack,  his  pet  parrot.  Blue- 
bell, and  his  friend  Eddy,  a little  boy  of 
six.  'The  control  groups  used  the  basal 
series  adopted  as  state  texts  in  California. 

The  design  for  the  research  project  was 
similar  to  me  one  described  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  To  lessen  the  bias  of  the 
teaAer  factor,  each  teacher  taught  an  ex- 
perimental and  a control  group.  This 
necessitated  two  reading  periods  a day, 
one  in  the  morning  between  9:00  and 
10:00  and  one  in  the  afternoon  between 
2:00  and  3:00.  To  decrejise  the  bias  of  the 
time  factor,  one-half  of  the  experimental 
groups  and  one-half  of  tlie  control  groups 
were  taught  in  the  morning  period;  and 
the  remaining  halves  of  the  groups  were 
instmcted  in  reading  in  the  afternoon. 

As  in  the  research  project  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  children  in  the  study 
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were  given  the  Harsch  and  Soeberg  Survey 
Test  of  Primary  Reading  Development  in 
September.  The  Detroit  Beginning  Pri- 
mary Test  was  used  to  determine  an 
IQ  score  for  each  child.  The  teachers  also 
collected  reading  readiness  data  and 
sociological  background  information.  An 
alternate  form  of  the  Harsch  and  Soeberg 
Test  was  given  in  June  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  to  ascertain  the  reading 
achievement  of  the  children  and  the  read- 
ing growth,  the  difference  between  the 
pre-test  and  the  post-test. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  the  data  re- 
vealed that  the  boys  in  the  experimental 
group  achieved  more  in  reading  than  the 
&)ys  in  the  control  groups,  but  not  sig- 
nificantly so.  The  mean  for  the  experi- 
mental boys  was  57.0  and  the  mean  for 
the  control  boys  was  54.6.  The  second  an- 
alysis showed  identical  results  with  the 
growth  scores.  The  mean  for  the  experi- 
mental boys  was  21.5;  and  for  the  con- 
trol boys,  28.9.  The  means  were  again 
in  the  expected  direction  but  not  signifi- 
cant. 

Individual  interviews  with  the  teachers 
in  the  research  indicated  that  the  teachers 
enjoyed  using  the  experimental  readers 
whidi  proved  to  be  of  high  interest  to 
boys,  but  that  they  considered  them  too 
difficult  for  beginning  reading  because 
of  the  rapid  introduction  of  new  words 
and  the  lack  of  sufficient  repetition  of  the 
words.  (The  pre-primers,  primers,  and 
first-grade  readers  had  been  specifically 
written  for  remedial  instruction  in  the 
middle  grades.)  The  teachers  reported 
that  they  needed  a variety  of  reading  ma- 
terials to  supplement  the  boy-interest-ori- 
ented series  and  give  added  practice  and 
reinforcement  to  the  printed  word.  As  a 
result  of  the  teachers’  suggestions,  a work- 
shop was  conducted  in  the  summer  of 
19o4  to  develop  specific  instructional  ma- 
terials for  the  third  year  of  the  research, 
1964-65. 

Condnuing  Research 

Use  of  a Variety  of  Materials  of  In- 
struction. The  third  year  of  research, 
1964-65,  continued  to  analyze  the  factors 
which  affect  boys’  achievement  in  begin- 
ning reading.  The  study  involved  eight 


elementary  schools,  fourteen  teachers,  and 
approximately  500  children  in  the  Los 
Angeles  City  Schools.  As  in  the  two 
previous  years,  these  schools  covered  a 
broad  range  of  socio-economic  levels  from 
high-middle  class  to  lower  class  popula- 
tions. The  teachers  continued  to  use  a 
series  of  readers  about  an  atomic  subma- 
rine called  the  Shark  and  the  exciting 
adventures  of  a sailor  named  Jack.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  reading  books,  a 
variety  of  materials  developed  in  the  sum- 
mer workshop  in  1964  have  been  added 
to  the  instructional  program.  'These  mate- 
rials include  the  following  items; 


a.  Pre-reading  instructional  aids  to  develop 
speaking  and  listening  skills,  such  as 
flannel-board  stories  and  puppets  to  de- 
velop specific  speech  sounds. 

b.  Individual  flannel  boards  and  blackboards 
v'tth  appropriate  follow-up  material  to 
involve  children  in  active  participation  in 
speech  and  listening  situations. 

c.  Daily  follow-up  work,  which  the  children 
do  independently,  to  emphasize  and  give 
practice  in  the  reading  skills  taught  in 
the  directed  reading  lesson  with  the 
readers. 

d.  Transcriptions  for  each  story  in  the  read- 
ing books  with  appropriate  follow-up 
practice  material,  to  give  opportunity  for 
rereading  the  stories  in  the  reader  as  an 
independent  activity  and  to  develop  skill 
in  listening  and  following  directions. 

e.  Colored  slides  with  picture  and  context 
used  by  the  teacher  in  a directed  reading 
lesson  or  independently  by  the  children, 
to  give  practice  in  the  basic  words  in 
different  stories  and  to  vary  the  stimulus 
of  the  printed  word. 

f.  Study  prints,  paralleling  activities  in  the 
readers,  to  enable  the  teacher  to  develop 
the  vocabulary  of  the  readers  of  an  audi- 
tory situation  and  to  provide  incentives 
for  children  to  dictate  their  own  stories 
in  a reading-through-writing  approach. 

g.  Short  stories  and  "rewrites,”  using  the 
basic  vocabulary  of  the  readers  in  new 
situations,  to  allow  the  child  to  read  and 
illustrate. 


It  is  hoped  that,  when  completed  this 
research  will  indicate  ways  of  increasing 
boys’  reading  skills,  and  thus,  eventually 
help  with  the  problem  of  the  non-reader 
in  the  high  school  who  becomes  a school 
dropout  and  a jobless  youth.  Meanwhile, 
each  additional  research  study  may  un- 
cover new  approaches  to  solve  the  dis- 
parity in  boys’  reading  achievement 
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2.  New  Approaches  fo 
Teaching  the  Study  Skills 

u.  EviiLYN  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Houston 

No  MATTER  HOW  high  we  carry  the 
banner  of  education  as  a profession, 
the  criticism  that  educators  get  lost  in  a 
maze  of  terminology  is  well  founded. 
Such  is  the  case  when  one  considers  the 
use  we  make  of  the  term  "study  skills.” 
The  word  "study”  is  defined  as  "tlie 
effort  to  learn  by  reading  or  thinking;  a 
careful'  examination;  investigation;  deep 
though'  -everie;  to  think  out;  to  think 
intently,  editate.” 

The  \,ord  "skill”  means,  according  to 
lexicographers,  "ability  gained  by  prac- 
tice and/or  knowledge;  t pertness.” 
Common  synonyms  are  "fa  ftty”  and 
"proficiency.”. 

In  the  literature  on  this  topic,  one 
finds,  for  the  most  part,  listings  of  vari- 
ous approaches  to  locating  information 
on  a topic;  e/aluating  what  is  found  in 
terms  of  accuracy  and  usefulness;  select- 
ing and  organizing  related  ideas,  often  in 
complex  patterns,  so  as  to  ach-“ve  a given 

aose.  These  purposes  range  from 
sring  a body  of  information  and 
sensing  implications  to  developing  gen- 
eralizations and  forming  judgments. 

Few  writers  have  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  basic  abilities  essential  to  suc- 
cessful performance  of  any  of  the  above 
tasks.  However,  we  are  not  in  total  dark- 
ness. During  the  past  few  years,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
a re-fcxamination  of  the  term  "study 
skills”  and  a fresh  approach  tc  the  prob- 
lem of  helping  boys  and  girls  develop 
efficiency  in  performance.  As  early  as 
195^,  Arthur  I.  Gates  opened  this  ques- 
tion in  an  address  to  the  New  England 
Read. ng  Association  when  he  said: 

I».  summary,  learning  in  the  content 
su^  jects  involves  certain  basal  reading 
slalls  arranged  in  v.^rious  combinations, 
adjustea  to  a particular  purpr.-e  and  oper- 
ating under  a general  strategy  of  attack. 


. , . Success  in  the  content  subjects  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  ability  to  rwd 
selectively  and  to  think  « .‘ideally  during 
the  process  of  reading.^ 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  definitions  of 
"study,”  each  of  which  emphasizes  think- 
ing. Two  significant  questions  are  implied 
in  these  definitions.  First,  "What  is  read- 
ing if  not  a thinking  process.^”  Second, 
"Should  we  not  teach  tM5ys  and  girls  how 
to  think  before  we  plunge  them  into 
situations  where  command  of  intricate 
thii'king  processes  is  essential  to  success- 
ful performance.?” 

Consider  the  first  question,  "What  is 
reading  if  not  a thinking  process.?” 
Tinker  and  McCullough  define  reading 
thus: 

Reading  involves  the  recognition  of 
printed  or  written  symbols  which  serve  as 
sdmuli  for  the  recall  of  meanings  built  up 
through  past  experience,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  new  meanings  through  manipula- 
_on  of  concepts  already  possessed  by  the 
reader.  The  resulting  meanings  are  organ- 
ized into  thought  processes  according  to 
the  purposes  adopted  by  the  reader.  Such 
an  organization  leads  to  modified  thought 
and/or  behavior,  or  else  leads  to  new 
behavior.  . . .* 

Others  have  defined  reading  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  thinking  processes  in- 
volved. As  early  as  1930,  John  Dewey 
warned  that  readers  who  had  not  learned 
to  judge,  discriminate  and  choose  were 
prepared  only  for  "new  modes  of  intel- 
lectual servitude.”  Last  year,  in  Detroit, 
Russell  Stauffer  urged  his  audience  "to 
prepare  pupils  to  think  critically  about 
ideas  presented  in  reading  material  by 
teaching  reading  as  a thinking  process.” 
krom  the  very  first  step  of  word  iden- 
tification to  the  final  reaction  to  estab- 
lished ineaning  the  act  of  reading  re- 
quires rapid-fire  mental  operations  using 
combinations  and  interactions  of  a variety 
of  reading  and  thinking  abilities.  The 
final  test  of  a skillful  reader  is  that  he  be 
able  to  think  as  he  reads  and  thus  broad- 
en his  vision,  quicken  his  senses  and  lift 
his  spirit. 

Now,  to  the  second  question,  "Should 

^Arthur  I.  Gates.  "“Rcadinfir  AbHiti'^s  Involved  in 
the  Content  Subjects,”  Readings  in  ihe  Language 
Arts,  edited  by  Verna  D.  Anderson  and  others. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co.,  1964,  350'364* 

^Miles  A.  Tinker  and  Constant-^  McCullough. 
Teaching  Elementary  Reading.  New  York;  Ap^c- 
ton-Century-Crofts,  1962,  13, 
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we  not  teach  boys  and  girls  how  to  think 
before  we  plunge  them  into  situations 
where  command  of  intricate  thinking 
processes  is  essential  to  successful  per- 
formance?" 

Read  the  how-to-study  handbooks. 
Examine  the  suggestions  for  study  in 
currently  used  textbooks.  Observe  the 
classroom  teacher  in  action  as  she  makes 
"package”  assignments,  reduces  reporting- 
and-discussion  periods  to  question-and- 
answer  sessions,  and  evaluates  learning 
with  tests  on  facts  the  pupils  can  recall. 
Memory — the  lowest  le.el  of  mental  ac- 
tivity— dominates  the  entire  situation. 

Ideas  presented  by  Russell  in  his  schol- 
arly treatise.  Children's  Thinking,  should 
be  the  base  of  operation  for  every  class- 
room teacher.  Each  experience  planned 
to  promote  study  and  learning  should  be 
analyzed  in  terms  of  the  opportunities 
offered  the  child-learner  to  engage  in 
thinking  activities.  In  the  early  school 
years,  or  even  before  he  enters  scliool, 
the  diild  should  experience  planned  per- 
ceptual and  associative  thinking.  Recent 
experiences  of  this  writer  working  with 
culturallv  deprived  children  have  opened 
new  vistas  of  opporbanities  for  these 
experiences  in  the  Headstart  Program. 

Encouragement  of  cariosity  and  in- 
quiry lead  to  discovery;  thus,  new  con- 
cepts are  developed  and  old  ones  ex- 
panded. Gradually,  the  child’s  mental 
machine  becomes  synchronized  and  he 
develops  the  momentum  necessary  for 
problem  solving.  Here,  he  must  weigh 
each  idea,  comparing,  contrasting,  judg- 
ing— as  he  searches  for  the  truth.  This 
critical-thinking  experience  leads  him  to 
the  highest  level — the  creative  phase. 
Now,  he  is  ready  to  push  forward  on  an 
individual  basis. 

In  The  Mature  Mind,  Overstreet  de- 
scribed this  process  as  follows: 

The  building  of  a mind  can  begin  in 
earliest  childhood  and  can  continue 
throughout  all  the  young  years.  It  requires 
simply  that  we  accept  the  fact  that  a mind 
functions  when  it  makes  its  independent 
estimate  of  things;  draws  its  own  conclu- 
sions. . . . Most  of  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  call  education  has  been 
chiefly  an  enlisting  of  the  memory.  Build- 
ing a mind  means  confronting  it  with 
problems  to  be  solved;  letting  it  search 
out  the  relevant  evidence;  letting  it  learn 
to  weigh  this  evidence,  come  to  a conclu- 
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sion  and  test  that  conclusion.  The  whole 
process  is  worlds  apart  from  the  mere 
acceptance  of  statements  on  the  say-so  of 
textbook  and  teacher,  (pp.  251-254) 

The  miracle  of  the  human  mind  is 
that,  given  the  right  fuel,  it  functions. 
Children  want  to  know  until  the  school 
environment  completely  squelches  their 
curiosity.  At  the  verj’  time  that  intellec- 
tual curiosity  should  be  increasing,  our 
children  lose  their  zest  for  inquiry,  ex- 
ploration, and  experimentation. 

They  must  have  constant  refueling  to 
stimulate  curiosity  and  opportunities  to 
seek  the  truth  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
healthy  skepticism.  Free-wheeling  intelli- 
gence is  the  result. 

What  are  the  implications  for  the 
teacher?  Her  problem  is  to  protect  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  to  find  a balance  be- 
tween over-stimulation  and  dull  routine, 
to  avoid  "pat  answer”  situations  and 
meaningless  emphasis  on  trivialities. 

The  classroom  environment  must  re- 
flect the  dynamics  of-  democracy  in  teach- 
ing: cooperative  planning  to  istablish 
purposes,  task  involvement,  and  faith  in 
and  respect  for  individuality. 

In  summary  these  five  suggestions  seem 
to  be  important: 

1.  Develop  the  arts  of  the  mind — 
curiosity,  inejuiry,  skepticism, 
discovery,  and  imagination. 

2.  Focus  on  the  thinking  processes 
necessary  in  study-learning  acti- 
vities. 

3.  Use  pupil-teacher  planning  to 
pinpoint  present  knowledge  and 
to  establish  purposes  for  further 
reading  and  study. 

4.  Free  discussion  periods  from  re- 
strictions L critical  and  creative 
thinking. 

5.  Become  a master  in  the  art  of 
teaching  by  developing  skill  in 
use  of  leading  comments  or  ques- 
tions to  guide  a child's  mind  as 
he  moves  toward  discovery  of  a 
new  idea. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  any  of 
these  ideas,  except  perhaps  to  a few  in- 
dividuals. However,  constant  refinement 
of  teaching  techniques  does  produce  fresh 
approaches  and  new  insights  into  the 
learning  problems  of  children. 
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Devtlofiiiig  Advcmeed 
Word  Perception  Skiffs 


Diana  Umstattd 
Saginaw  Public  Schools,  Michigan 


Texas,  California,  Georgia,  Utah,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  . . . 
New  Hampster,"  said  Patty  as  she  quickly 
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read  a list  of  the  names  of  the  states.  To 
the  last  response  the  teacher  whispered, 
“New  HampJ^/Ve,”  and  hurried  on  to  the 
next  student.  Then  the  teacher  stopped. 
Here  it  was  again,  “New  Hampr/^r."  The 
second  student,  and  also  a third  one,  pro- 
nounced it  the  same  way.  Why  the  errors? 
What  must  the  teacher  do? 

The  Need 

—Boys  and  girls  at  the  upper  elementary 
level  are  interested  in  learning  about  hun- 
dreds of  different  things.  They  seek  much 
of  their  information  from  printed  mate- 
rials. This,  in  turn,  demands  reading  skills 
that  are  efficient  for  their  many  needs  and 
interests.  It  requires  word  perception  skills 
which  will  enable  them  to  read,  with  ease, 
about  dozens  and  dozens  of  topics,  in 
various  kinds  of  materials,  and  for  nu- 
merous purposes.  It  means  that  the  class- 
room teacher  must  teach  perception  skills 
that  will  meet  these  challenges. 

A Balance  Theory 

in  Jerome  S.  Bruner’ book,  A Study  of 
Thinking,^  he  reporter  that  the  capable 
successful  subjects  in  his  experiments  se- 
lected strategies  for  operation  which 
would  enable  them  to  maintain  a balance 
of  informational  intake,  cognitive  strain, 
and  risk,  commensurate  widi  the  task.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  also  true  of  suc- 
cessful, ambitious  readers  in  the  upper 
elementary  grade  levels.  They  want  to 
"look  at”  and  to  "think  about”  words  just 
long  enough  to  get  that  information 
which,  if  combined  with  other  available 
information  about  the  same  words,  will 
enable  them  to  read  the  material  at  hand, 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  the  moment. 
The  amounts  of  informational  intake,  of 
cognitive  strain,  and  of  risk  will  vary  with 
the  student,  the  topic,  the  kind  of  material, 
and  the  specific  purpose.  We  shall  con- 
sider this  balance  of  benefits  to  the  stu- 
dents as  we  discuss  the  development  of 
advancea  word  perception  skills. 

The  Advanced  Word  Perception  Skills 

An  inspection  of  the  teacher’s  manuals 
of  a few  series  of  basic  readers  indicates 

^Jerome  S*  Bruner,  Jacqudinc  J.  Goodnow»  and 
George  A.  Austin.  A Study  of  Thinking.  New 
York:  Science  Kitions,  Inc.,  1962. 


that,  by  consensus,  the  major  advanced 
word  perception  skills  are:  phonetic  skills, 
structural  analysis  skills,  syllable  phonics, 
dictionary  skills,  and  abilities  to  use  cer- 
tain contextual  clues. 

The  methods  of  teaching  these  several 
skills  and  the  status  given  each  one  varies 
somewhat  from  one  series  of  readers  to 
another.  In  short,  the  authors  plan  to  use 
a balance  of  informational  intake,  cogni- 
tive strain,  and  risk  that  is  conducive  to 
the  development  of  their  major  purposes. 

The  ratio  of  the  components  of  a given 
program  is  in  agreement  with  the  respec- 
tive definitions  of  reading. 

The  Development  of  the  Skills 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  skills 
program  of  any  series  of  basic  readers  nor  \ 
the  philosophy  of  the  author  (s)  of  any  I 
series.  Instead,  we  want  to  observe  Patty  1 
and  her  friends  as  they  read  to  meet  their  1 
numerous  needs  and  interests.  Which  1 
skills  do  they  use,  and  under  whal  circum-  \ 
stances?  Are  certain  skills  high  on  their  / 
priority  lists,  or  do  they  shift  freely  from  / 
one  skill  to  the  other  as  the  demands  { 
change  ? 

First,  let  us  return  to  Patty  and  the  list 
of  names  of  the  states.  She  knew  Califor- 
nia, Pennsylvania,  and  Utah,  but  she  said 
New  Hampj/er  instead  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Why? 

Pat'/  recognized  the  category — states  in 
the  United  States.  She  was  familiar  with 
the  names,  but  did  not  recognize  them,  as 
sight  words.  She  rapidly  used  a combina- 
tion of  skills  to  m^e  initial  attacks  upon 
the  words.  Her  background  of  informa- 
tion hastened  her  completion  of  the  iden- 
tification of  the  words,  with  one  exception. 
Why  did  she  say  "New  Hampster?”  We 
believe  that  she  had  been  hearing  it  that 
way,  and  our  hunch  was  supported  by  her 
two  peers  who  made  similar  errors.  The 
balance  of  benefits  of  a particular  strategy 
was  at  work,  and  the  informational  intake 
was  insufficient  to  compensate  for  an  un- 
known risk,  an  error  in  aural  perception 
in  an  earlier  experience.  A new  strategy 
had  to  be  selected  and  a new  balance  had 
to  be  maintained  for  the  identification  of 
New  Hampshire.  Patty  was  equal  to  the 
task.  She  knew  where  to  add  a step  and 
how  to  fit  it  into  her  sequence  of  deci- 
sions. Her  word  perception  skills  were 
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adequate  for  the  identification  of  the 
word. 

As  we  observed  Patty  and  her  friends 
from  day  to  day  in  various  circumstances 
and  with  many  materials  we  noticed  the 
preparation  that  went  into  their  reading. 
They  were  constantly  aware  of  their  pur- 
poses. They  also  took  into  account  all  the 
information  which  they  could  bring  to 
the  situation.  They  anticipated  words  and 
clues  for  recognizing  them.  They  consid- 
ered the  type  of  material  to  be  encoun- 
tered. Last,  but  not  least,  they  were  alert 
to  the  quality  of  thinking  that  they  must 
do.  They  used  all  the  word  perception 
skills  as  they  read,  but  were  versatile  in  the 
timing  of  the  use  of  each.  Tliey  consistent- 
ly matched  personal  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses with  the  specific  task  at  hand. 

Some  children  may  learn  to  shift  from 
skill  to  skill  freely,  without  direct  guid- 
ance. Others  are  like  Wayne,  who  needed 
much  help.  Wayne’s  teacher  assisted  him 
in  reading  arithmetical  story  problems  by 
teitching  him  at  which  points  precision 


was  essential  and  at  which  points  general- 
izations would  be  acceptable.  For  example, 
he  substituted  names  of  friends  for  the 
proper  names  but  carefully  analyzed  all 
other  words  within  the  questions. 

In  Summary 

We  recognize  that  children  are  faced 
with  voluminous  amounts  of  printed  ma- 
terials. There  is  neither  time  nor  energy 
for  reading  all  of  it.  Yet  they  must  learn 
much  of  the  content.  This  demands  that 
they  encounter  many  new  words  each  time 
they  shift  to  a different  topic  or  a different 
material.  New  words  demand  efficient 
word  perception  skills.  We  have  discussed 
efficiency  in  terms  of  pupils,  needs,  mate- 
rials, and  purposes.  We  have  also  dis- 
cussed efficiency  in  terms  of  a balance  of 
benefits  which  the  reader  receives  from 
the  particular  strategies  he  uses.  The 
choice  of  btra*egy  may  well  be  considered 
as  the  fc  -udation  of  the  development  of 
adequate  word  perception  skills  at  the 
upper  elementary  level. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Building  Skills  in  an 
Individualized  Reading 
Program 


Elaine  C Vilscek 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Tn  a current  issue  of  the  magazine, 
Sdtufddy  'RsvisWf  I found  the  follow- 
ing short  verse  by  Jeannette  Nichols  that 
seemed  pertinent  to  the  title  of  this  topic. 

verse  is  called  "A  Man  I Know”  and 
is  as  follows: 

A man  I know 
is  building 
a motorcycle 

and  has  no  legs 

and  we  are  begged 
to  listen  how  the  motor  runs 

and  we  who  listen 
are  building  a sky 

and  have  no  wings 

An  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the 
man  described  in  this  verse  and  the  group 
of  behavioral  psychologists  who  have  built 
the  generalization  that  individual  differ- 
*^i^tiing  exist.  These  behaviorists 
have  begged  that  we  listen.  But,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  substantial  limbs  for  com- 
pletely individualized  instruction  are  un- 
available. In  reading  instruction,  we  have 
proclaimed  that  every  child’s  needs  must 


be  considered  and  met.  It  seems  we  have 
built  our  sky  but  have  not  completed  the 
many  wings  that  could  carry  individual 
children  to  pinnacles  so  often  called  ma- 
turity in  reading  skills. 

SJalls  lists,  varying  in  degrees  of  detail, 
as  well  as  innimierable  suggestions  and. 
materials  for  skills  development  have  ap- 
peared over  the  years.  In  order  to  evaluate 
the  progressive  effects  of  these  various 
kinds  of  programs  featuring  individual- 
ized skills  training,  many  experimental 
studies  have  been  conducted.  Yet,  an  ap- 
parent gap  between  the  established  need 
for  individualized  skills  development  and 
compl.:ely  effective  classroom  practices 
remains  unbridged. 

Much  of  the  literature  and  related  re- 
search findings  on  individualized  reading 
programs  has  been  addressed  with  an 
emphasis  toward  either  the  limitations  or 
the  apparent  values  of  such  approaches, 
or  both.  In  some  of  the  professional  pub- 
lications, perceptive  questions  have  been 
posed.  In  others,  current  research  on  this 
topic  has  been  reviewed  and  evaluated  to 
determine  whether  studies  have  met  strict 
experimental  criteria.  To  focus  further 
upon  some  fundamental  issues  of  building 
skills  in  an  individualized  reading  pro- 
gram,  this  paper  will  include  consider-  | 
tion  of  the  following; 

1.  The  Chasm  Between  Premises  and 
Practices 

2.  Progress  Toward  Bridging  the  Gap 
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3.  What  Next,  in  Teacher,  Pupil  Prac- 
tices and  Research 

The  Chasm  Between  Premises  and 
Practices 

Within  the  conceptual  framework  of 
various  individualized  reading  programs 
throughout  the  United  States,  skills  build- 
ing receives  different  degrees  of  emphasis 
and  may  be  accomplished  through  many 
different  means.  At  one  extreme  are  advo- 
cates who  maintain  that  skills  are  acquired 
quite  naturally  by  pupils  when  motivated 
by  a genuine  interest  and  an  awareness  of 
personal  needs.  Consequently,  pre-deter- 
mined  sequential  instruction  in  skills  by 
the  teacher  is  de-emphasized.  Other  pro- 
ponents of  this  program,  at  the  opposite 
pole,  recommend  very  detailed,  highly 
structured,  intricately  scheduled  plans  for 
skills  development.  Accordingly,  varieties 
of  instructional  materials  are  recom- 
mended for  introducing,  developir.g,  and 
re-inforcing  specific  skills  outlined. 

Whether  the  teacher  assumes  the  role 
of  an  observer,  encouraging  independent 
insights,  or  of  a didactic  director,  devising 
a formula  for  each  child’s  successes,  a 
number  of  basic  premises  loom  largely.  In 
any  individualized  program,  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  psychology  of 
learning  as  related  to  skills  processes  in 
reading.  Yet  studies,  such  as  those  by 
Adams^  and  Emans,^  give  evidence  that 
reading  teachers  expressed  and  demon- 
strated tlieir  insufficient  understandings. 

If  teachers  are  to  observe  and  guide 
pupils  as  they  seek  satisfaction  of  person- 
ally internalized  reading  needs  or  to  meet 
needs  of  pupils  through  more  direct  tech- 
niques, the  adequacy  of  evaluative  tools  or 
procedures  is  also  of  essence.  Traxler® 
contends  that  current  evaluative  tools  and 
techniques  in  reading  are  inadequate  since 
the  very  nature  of  the  reading  act  involves 
associative  thought  processes  hidden  with- 
in each  child’s  cerebral  complex.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  little  evidence  or  means 

^Mary  Lourita  Adams.  "Teachers* *  Instructional 
Needs  in  Teaching.**  Reading  Teacher,  XVII 
(January,  1964),  pp.  260-264. 

^Robert  Emans.  "Teacher  Evaluations  of  Reading 
Skills  and  Individualized  Reading.**  Elemaitary 
English,  XXXXII  (March,  1965),  pp.  258-260. 

^Arthur  Traxler.  "Values  and  Limitations  of 
Reading  Tests.**  New  Perspectives  in  Reading  Jw- 
struction  (edited  by  Albert  Magurksewicz),  New 
York:  Pitman  Publishing  Company,  1964,  pp.  349- 


by  which  we  might  conclude  whether  or 
not  pupils  employ  preferred  sets  of  sub- 
skills in  specific  reading  tasks  such  as 
word  recognition  or  comprehension. 

In  the  area  of  reading  comprehension, 
for  example,  Kerfoot,^  illustrated  the  am- 
biguity of  various  tests  of  comprehension 
that  purport  to  assess  specific  thinking 
skills.  ’Wliile  Sipay,®  using  selected  read- 
ing survey  tests,  reported  findings  that 
warrant  caution  in  estimating  and  inter- 
preting functional  reading  levels  on  the 
basis  of  standardized  instruments. 

'Though  these  limitations  exist,  teachers 
are  confronted  continually  by  occasions 
and  situations  in  which  evaluations  should 
be  made.  The  diagnostic  facility  of  teach- 
ers to  interpret  and  apply  findings,  inevi- 
tably confounded  by  the  limitations  of 
instruments  for  acquiring  pupil  data,  has 
also  been  examined.  As  indicated  in  in- 
vestigations by  Adams,®  Emanc,’  and 
others,  teachers  again  verbalized  and  dis- 
played weaknesses  in  determining  pupils’ 
needs  in  skills.  What  then  can  be  expected 
of  teachers  as  they  conscientiously  try  to 
resolve  questions  about  the  kinds  and 
degrees  of  skills  emphasis  or  kinds  of 
pupil  insights  in  skills  development  to  be 
expected  ? 

Individual  growth  toward  maturity  in 
the  appropriate  application  of  reading 
skills  is  also  related  to  the  quantity,  qual- 
ity, and  variety  of  available  instructional 
materials.  Budgetary  restrictions,  teachers’ 
time  in  becoming  acquainted  with  mate- 
rials, teachers’  skills  in  determining  the 
worth  of  specific  materials,  classroom  or- 
ganizational procedures,  and  effectiveness 
of  teaching  techniques  are  other  factors 
that  presently  could  preclude  essential 
premises  from  becoming  completely  effec- 
tive practices. 

Though  this  chasm  between  premises 
and  practices  exists,  one  cannot  assume 
that  individualized  reading  is  potentially 
a less  promising  instructional  innovation. 
Many  of  the  principles  considered  and 
problems  encountered  in  individualized 

'•James  Kerfoot.  "Problems  and  Research  Con- 
siderations in  Reading  Comprehension.**  Reading 
Teacher,  Vol.  18,  No.  4 (January,  1965),  pp.  250- 
256. 

*Edwai»-  Sipay.  "'Comparison  of  Standardized 
Reading  Scores  and  Functional  Reading  Levels.*' 
Reading  Teacher,  XVII  (January,  1964),  pp.  265- 
268. 

•Mary  Lourita  Adams,  loc.  ett 

^Robert  Emans.  /or.  cit. 
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reading  programs  are  basic  even  when 
other  instructional  approaches  are  em- 
ployed by  teachers. 

Progress  Toward  Bridging  the  Gap 

Among  the  most  promising  signs  of 
growth  toward  understanding  the  dimen- 
sions of  reading  as  a skills  process  is  the 
attention  being  given  to  research  on  be- 
haviorism in  reading  and  to  investigations 
of  the  relative  impact  of  specific  skills 
that  pupils  employ.  Behavioral  research  in 
reading  is  presently  in  its  infancy  but 
could  lead  to  some  new  insights  about  the 
process  through  an  analysis  of  operant 
and  respondent  reading  behavior.  Investi- 
gators primarily  associated  with  this  type 
of  research  include  A hur  StaatSs  James 
Evans,  Alton  Raygor,  Donald  Cleland, 
and  O.  K.  Moore. 

Another  interesting  realm  of  research 
involves  the  identification  of  clusters  of 
sub-skills  which  account  for  pupil  differ- 
ences in  reading.  In  an  account  of  his 
study,  Singer,®  reported  specific  variables, 
at  eaA  intermediate  grade  level,  that  con- 
tributed to  pupil  variance  in  speed  of 
reading.  He  noted,  too,  that  speed  of  read- 
ing undergoes  an  organizational  change 
from  predominance  of  variance  attributa- 
ble to  visual  perceptual  abilities  at  the 
third  grade  level  to  more  equally  distrib- 
uted variance  in  both  visual  perceptual 
and  word  meaning  skills  at  the  sixth  grade 
level.  In  addition,  Robinson®  proposed  a 
technique  that  could  be  used  in  further 
analysis  of  the  relative  utility  of  word 
attack  skills.  Through  the  substrata  factor 
theory,  used  by  Singer,  and  Robinson’s 
techniques,  a number  of  clues  and  ques- 
tions about  the  sig*’ficance  of  specific 
skills  in  an  individualized  reading  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained. 

As  a result  of  work  related  to  the  va- 
lidity and  reliability  of  standardized  tests, 
CattelE®  proposed  a number  of  new  para- 
meters that  shed  light  on  improvement  in 
diagnostic  instrumentation.  These  cculd 
be  incorporated  in  testing  operationally 

•Harry  Singer.  “A  Theoretical  Model  of  Reading 
Development  in  Grades  3 to  6/*  Paper  Read  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  November, 

Alan  Robinson.  “A  Stu^  of  Techniques  of 
Word  Identification,”  Reading  Teacher,  XVI  (Janu- 
ary, 1963),  pp.  238-242. 

^Raymond  CattelL  “Beyond  Validity  and  Reliabil- 
ity: Some  Further  Concepts  and  (Coefficients  for 
Evaluating  Tests,”  Journal  of  Experimental  Educa^ 
Hon,  Vol.  33  No.  2 (Winter,  1964),  pp.  132-143. 


defined  skills.  Among  the  parameters  pro- 
posed are:  a coefl[icient  of  U«t  efficiency 
which  reveals  validity  per  minute  of  test- 
ing time;  an  index  of  test  universality  to 
test  consistency  and  transferability  across 
cultural,  racial,  social,  and  other  popula- 
tion differences;  and  a formula  for  test 
utility  in  terms  of  breadth,  frequen^  of 
significant  prediction,  range  of  criteria 
which  can  be  predicted,  and  capacity  to 
predict  from  present  to  transformed  con- 
ditions. Qttell’s  recommendations  are 
surely  steps  toward  possible  progress  in 
skills  evaluations. 

Continually  appearing  on  the  reading 
scene  are  new  instructional  materials  that 
are  designed  for  reinforcement  or  inde- 
pendent acquisition  of  skills.  Many  of  the 
materials  are  auto-instructional  in  type  and 
can  be  categorized  as  programed  devices  | 
or  self -corrective,  directive  kits  or  work-  ' 
books.  The  availability  of  such  material 
makes  the  task  of  individualized  skills  ' 
development  in  an  individualized  reading 
program  an  easier  one.  | 

Other  accomplishments,  encompassed 
often  under  the  classification  auto-instruc-  j 
tional,  are  those  in  computer  technology,  j 
When  voice  activation  is  attained,  com- 
puter  potential  as  an  instructional  tool  for 
skills  building  in  individualized  reading 
programs  could  be  unlimited.  Even  now,  j 
information  about  pupil  personality  char- 
acteristics, levels  of  acnievement,  and 
abilities  could  be  re-organized  by  com- 
puters to  supply  teachers  daily  with  data 
pertinent  to  skills  development  in  reading. 

But,  how  far  in  the  distant  future  is 
the  moment  when  we  have  sufficiently 
bridged  the  gap  and  can  scientifically  test 
individualized  reading  as  an  instructional 
approach  to  skills  building?  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  answer  to  this  question 
rests  upon  whether  or  not  we  will  ever 
be  able  to  scientifically  chart  a progressive 
profile  of  skills  components  that  are  in- 
dispensable to  each  pupil’s  unique  apex  of  I 
reading  maturity. 

What  Next  in  Teacher,  Pupil 
Practices  and  Research 

Despite  the  complexity  and  breadth  of 
the  task  at  hand,  some  suggestions  for 
effecting  further  progress  tfirough  indi- 
vidualized reading  are  as  follows: 

1.  Added  emphasis  should  be  placed 
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upon  the  functional  application  of  skills 
as  pupils  seek  information  and  pleasure 
through  reading.  It  is  recommended  that 
teachers  begin  to  view  some  thresholds  of 
pupil  efficiency  on  the  basis  of  operational 
manifestations  of  skills, 

2.  Through  "in-service  educational 
methods,”  efforts  should  be  guided  in  the 
development,  identification,  or  perusal  of 
boundaries  for  semi-structured  multi- 
leveled,  multi-dimensional  instructional 
guides.  Such  guides  to  instructional  organ- 
ization and  implementation,  though  sub- 
ject to  modification  per  indb'idual  pupil, 
can  be  designed  to  insure  some  instruc- 
tional stability.  On  the  basis  of  a work- 
able philosophy,  instructional  guides 
might  represent  broad  topical  interest  or- 
ganization and  include  suggestions  for 
optional  multi-leveled,  multi-dimensional 
instructional  and  evaluative  activities  and 
materials.  Furthermore,  teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  evaluate  and  appropriately 
incorporate  research  findings  in  their  in- 
structional planning. 

3.  Recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
role  of  reming  as  an  art  of  communica- 
tion. Man  has  developed  a highly  complex 
culture  partially  as  a result  of  what  he  has 
read.  But,  major  contributions  to  society’s 
progress  have  also  been  made  through 
listening,  speaking,  and  writing.  If  pupils 
are  to  use  reading  as  a tool  for  communi-  - 
cation,  an  integrated  curricular  experience 
in  communication  is  warranted. 

4.  Teachers  should  take  advantage  of 
the  interrelationships  in  the  language  arts 
and  the  transfer  of  learning  that  can  occur. 
'The  language  arts  may  be  viewed  as  theo-  ' 
retically  fused  by  continuous  channels  of 
language  facets  that  do  lend  to  some  learn- 
ing transfer.  Listening,  speaking,  writing, 
and  reading  skills  are  encompassed  under  ; 
the  following:  perceptual-conceptual  de- 
velopment, mechanics,  comprehension,  • 
study  techniques,  physiological  function- 
ing, aesthetic  or  cultural  appreciations, 
and  functional  linguistics.  For  example, 
skill  in  identifying  one’s  learning  purpose 
is  of  prime  importance  as  pupils  listen, 
speak,  write,  and  read.  This  study  tech- 
nique, referred  to  as  one  of  the  language 
facets,  channels  learning  transfer  through 
all  four  areas  of  the  language  arts. 

5.  Finally,  caution  must  be  the  watch- 
word as  research  is  designed  and  findings 


related  to  individualized  reading  programs 
are  interpreted.  'The  danger  of  falling 
prey  to  personally  engendered  enthusiasm 
is  great  and  has  resulted  in  too  many  im- 
scientific,  subjective  interpretations  and 
conclusions. 

We  may  speculate  that  in  the  next  dec- 
ades skills  building  in  an  individualized 
reading  program  will  be  colored  by  a 
better  understanding  of  pupils  and  proc- 
esses. Undoubtedly,  this  period  of  time 
could  be  filled  with  the  excitement  of 
discoveries  that  span  the  present  distance 
between  an  established  need  for  individ- 
ualized skill  development  and  effective 
teacher  implementation  in  an  individual- 
ized reading  program. 
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2.  Reaclin9  Skills  or 
Language  Skills? 

Rosemary  E.  Wagner 


'^1  ‘here  has  been,  over  the  years,  a 

A curious  and  persistent  dichotomy  be- 
tween educators  concerned  with  teaching 
children  to  speak  and  write  and  those 
whose  concern  was  teaching  children  to 
read.j  The  prodigal  waste  of  motivation 
and  reinforcement  which  resulted  from 
this  apwoach  to  reading  instruction  has 
finally  been  realized.  Entire  reading  con- 
ferences, such  as  the  Chicago  1963  Con- 
ference on  "Reading  and  the  Language 
Arts,”  are  focused  upon  the  interrelation- 
ship of  language  skills  and  the  teaching 
implications  of  this  interrelationship  for 
reading  instruction 

I should  like  to  consider,  briefly,  one 
aspect  of  this  interrelationship,  viz.,  to 
what  ejrtent  the  comprehension  skills  in- 
volved in  reading  are  the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from,  the  comprdiension  skills 
Aildren  are  called  upon  to  use  in  listen- 
ing  and  speaking  situations. 

Fries^  remarks  that  he  would  be  the 
last  to  disagree  with  the  reading  experts 
when  they  press  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
whole  array  of  techniques  involved  in  un- 
derstanding, thinking,  reflecting,  imagin- 
ing,  judging,  evaluating,  analyzing,  rea- 
soning, and  in  making  social  judgments. 
Nor  would  he  disagree  with  their  efforts 
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to  Stimulate  and  strengthen  these  abilities 
through  reading.  He  contends,  however, 
that  this  use  of  reading  does  not  consti- 
tute the  process  of  reading.  He  notes  that 
these  abilities  are  and  must  be  developed 
through  uses  of  language  and  that  indeed, 
they  have  all  been  developed  by  people 
unable  to  read. 

We-  co’ild  easily  become  involved  in  a 
discission  of  "process”  versus  "use”  of 
reading.  I think  it  more  valuable  to  pur- 
sue further  this  matter  of  the  power  of 
language,  oral  or  written,  to  stimulate  the 
mind  s activity  and  the  mind’s  use  of  lan- 
guage to  sort  out  thoughts  and  reactions 
and  organize  experiences. 

From  his  earliest  years  the  child’s  mind 
IS  stimulated  by  language  as  he  responds 
to  visual  and  auditory  symbols  of  com- 
munication and  strives  both  to  understand 
and  to  be  understood.  However,  uncon- 
sciously, he  is  looking  for  the  main  idea 
being  presented  to  him  as  his  mother 
gives  a direction  or  explains  something  to 
him.  He  is  seeking  clues  to  meaning  as  he 
watches  her  face,  follows  her  hand  move- 
ments, listens  to  the  intonation  and  stress 
of  her  speech.  Having  "gotten  the  mes- 
sage, he  reacts;  thinks  through  the  sit- 
uation; compares  it  to  a previous  experi- 
ence; considers  possible  alternatives  of 
response  and  selects  one. 

In  the  young  child,  these  mental  and 
linguistic  activities  are  largely  intuitive. 
As  he  matures,  as  his  reservoir  of  experi- 
ence deepens,  his  use  of  language  for 
understanding  his  world  and  cbmmuni- 
CAting  with  the  people  in  it  becomes  con- 
scious and  refined.  Day  in  and  day  out,  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  his  mind  is 
activated  by  the  speech  and  behavior  of 
those  around  -him  or  who  reach  him 
through  the  mass  media.  He  learns  to 
listen  purposefully  for  main  ideas,  to  seek, 
relate,  and  evaluate  supporting  details. 
He  is  better  able  to  read  between  the 
speaker’s  lines;  to  look  for  auditory  and 
bodily  clues  to  the  "meaning  behind  the 
meaning.”  His  mind  accepts,  questions, 
or  rejects  conclusions,  using  language  as 
the  medium  of  thought. 

If  ^ we  a,cce|)t  this  description  of  a 
child’s  ongoing  interaction  with  his  en- 
vironment, we  are,  in  effect,  agreeing  that 
distinctions  between  listening  comprehen- 
sion and  reading  comprehension  are  either 
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artificial  or,  at  least,  greatly  exaggerated.  with  in  any  identification  of  language  and 

The  main  distinction  between  diem  ap-  reading  skills. 

pears  to  lie  in  the  use  of  written  symbols  ; 

in  reading  as  against  the  auditory  symbols 

of  speech  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and 

linguistic  response.  It  follows,  therefore,  * 

that  the  child  has  simply  to  use  these  same  . 

skills  of  oral  language  as  he  responds  to 

the  written  symbols  of  reading  material. 

Is  it  really  as  simple  as  all  diat  or  are 
there  other  factors  at  work  that  must  be 
recognized  in  an  effort  to  identify  reading 
skills  with  language  skills? 

Last  fall.  Sir  James  Pitman,  designer  of 
the  Initial  Teaming  Alphabet,  spoke  to 
a' conference  in  New  York  City.  You  may 
or  may  not  be  entliusiastic  about  I.T.A., 

•but  I think  you  will  be  interested  in  an 
observation  he  made  in  relation  to  this 
matter  of  oral  language  and  reading  skills. 

He  referred  to  Piaget’s  work  with  young 
children  and  to  his  belief  that  the  per- 
ception and  analysis  of  auditory  symbols, 
are  easier  for  children  than  the  perception 
and  analysis  of  visual  symbols.  Sir  James 
then  noted  the  dues  to  meaning,  implica- 
tions, relationships  that  are  generally 
present  in  oral  language  situations  but 
lacking  in  silent  reading  activities.  He 
called  these  clues  of  bodily  action,  facial 
expression,  voice  intonation,  ,etc.,  a “sym- 
bolism existing  apart  from  language.”  He 
believes  that  adults  frequently  mistake  a 
child’s  correct  response  in  an  oral  lan- 
guage situation  as  resulting  from  lan- 
guage comprehension  when,  in  fact,  the 
words  themselves  conveyed  the  least  part 
of  the  meaning. 

He  considered,  also,  the  factor  of  “im- 
mediacy,” in  oral  language  situations  ver- 
sus the  comparative  remoteness  of  words 
on  the  printed  page.  Pitman  believes  that 
words  heard  by  a child,'  immediately  in 
rdation  to  a personal  situation — the  child 
asking  a question  or  making  a request 
about  a matter  of  concern  to  him,  the 
adult  responding — are  more  significant 
and  meaningful  than  words  he  reads  in- 
volving other  people,  times,  and  places. 

'This  observation  seems  to  suggest  that 
though  reading  skills  are  indeed  language 
skills,  oral  language  is  more  than  the 
words  heard  and  responded  to.  'The  in- 
ability of  the  printed  page  to  capture  the 
human  dynamism  of  face-to-face  oral  lan- 
guage coinmunication  must  be  reckoned 
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k.  Ckangl»9  Ceiietjif<  •!  K«arf/iif 
ImtrKefJtB  h ik»  0*vtft|i««ii# 
of  losfe  SkW$ 

* Josephine  B.  Wolfe 

As  reading  *'maketib  the  full  man,”  so 
does  the  use  of  basic  reading  skills  maketh 
the  reader..  This  we  shodd  rcmem^r 
when  we  review  ”the  old,”  try  **the  new,” 
and  attempt  to  preserve  both. 

Some  critics  cite  tiiat  the  high  per  cent  ' 
of  reading  failura  is  due  to  lack  of  interest 
as  opposed  to  ineffective  development  of 
basic  reading  skills.  This  is  not  true.  There 
is  no  ’’citheror”  cause  or  cure  for  reading 
ills.  Though  we  may  have  sundry  interests, 
no  one  csui  deny  that  we  enjoy  doing  that 
which  we  can  do  with  a degree  of  success. 
The  interested  piannt,  who  has  not  de-  ' 


Changing  Concepts  of 

but  to  how  fast  one  read  it. 
reading  was  generally  assessed 
'srio”  or  "barber  shop”  reading, 
-?»^diirdized  tests  of  factual  comprehen- 
iaon,  word  recognition,  and  speed  of  read- 
ing were  used  to  evaluate  acnievement,  to 
survey  progress,  and  to  diagnose  needs. 
From  these  discoveries,  remedial  classes 
''bubbled  up”  coimtry-wide  and  those 
i.tmilur  with  the  reading  jargon  capital- 
ized on  the  term,  "individual  differences.*’ 

The  intrinsic  method  of  learning  to 
read  and  the  analytic  method  of  learning 
words  next  took  their  place  on  the  time 
line  of  reading  progress.  Emphasis  was 
more  on  meaning  and  the  broader  objec- 
tives of  reading  than  on  the  mechanics. 

{ ,’nfortunately,  many  teachers  interpreted 
this  to  mean  "that  to  use  phonics  was  to 
•ommit  a sin.”  The  use  of  standardized 
"ests  and  the  term  "individualized  in- 
-iruction”  became  increasingly  popular 
sbberish  among  the  reading  clientele, 
j All  silent  reading — no  md  reading  was  . 
, he  next  innovation ! Of  course,  this  highly 
; -vechanistic  and  unrealistic  approach  had 
I ' short  life ! 

! Viewing  the  reading  scene  in  retrospect, 

I -ve  explored — ^we  pioneered.  Growth  has 
j K?cn  obvious.  But,  what  of  the  reading 
I ;cene  today  Are  we  resting  in  complacent 
I .jlory  of  the  past?  Are  we  bringing  fresh 
5 ind  penetrating  insights  to  the  develop- 
i -nen^  of  the  basic  skills  in  our  primary 
; trades? 
i 

I The  E<is{e  Skills  In  the  Primary 
I Srodes>— in  Current  Use 

I What  is  the  nature  of  the  basic  reading 
I kil’s  in  the  primary  grades  today — ^what 
' ^re  they,  how  are  they  developed?  Eager- 
ness "o'  know'”  is  demonstrated  con- 
tinuously by  conscientious  teachers  and 
'udents  of  reading.  They  ask:  (1)  What 
•'  skills  shall  I teach?  (2)  How  can  I 
(mine  which  skill  or  skills  each  child 
s?  ( ^)  Do  I have  adequate  materials 
'ibic  to  develop  the  basic  skills?  (4) 
h ucthod  or  methods  shall  I use? 

' h is  the  most  effective  approach 
■ng  for  instruction?  These  are 
(ii.it  supply  interested  reading 
• .di  concern  and  raise  the  sale  of 
' Kv',.'!!  Therefore,  let  us  examine  and 
discu;'c.  h qufxtion. 
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Tbi  Skills 

A reading  skill  is  a developed  or  an 
aa|uired  aptitude  or  ability  helps  one 
to  perform  the  task  of  reading.  However, 
to  perform  1j»e  complete  act  of  reading, 
one  uses  ft  of  skills.  Mere  know!' 
edge  of  these  dkiw  is  not  enough.  It  is  the 
use  that  one  milxs  of  the  skills  that 
counts ! A child  reading  from  a diird  grade 
book  may  know  the  three  basic  vowel 
rulijs,  yet  he  may  not  know  when  and  how 
to  use  them  in  needed  situations.  The  skill 
has  not  been  developed. 

'inhere  are  three  kinds  of  basic  reading 
skills:  generd  basic  skills,  specific  skills, 
and  related  skills.  Ecth  can  be  described  by 
exajmple.  If  the  generd  basic  skill  is  com- 
prehension and  Sie  specific  skill  is  critied 
comprehension,  tiien  the  related  skill  may  . | 
be  drawing  inferences.  ; 

Unfortunately  three  fdlacies  are  ex-  i 
ploited  in  relationship,  to  the  development  j 
of  skills.  First,  althou^  skills  develop  ; 
sequentially,  how  many  teachers  attempt 
to  tc!ach  a child  consonant  blends  ( a book  | 
2 skill)  when  he  does  not  know  the  initial 
and  final  consonants  (primer  skills)? 
'Though  he  undoubtedly  has  been  intro- 
duced to  this  primer  skill,  it  MUST  BE 
maintained  (reviewed)  or  even  retawgjht. 

The  mdntenance  of  skills  is  often  done  in 
spite  of  lip  service  to  the  contrary.  Lack  of  ; 
maintenance  is  second  on  my  list  of  "sins.”  ’ 
How  many  second-grade  teachers  mdntdn  ' ■ 
(review)  the  skills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  first  grade?  How  many  sixth,  ■ 
ninth,  or  twelfth  grade  teachers  maintdn 
the  skills  that  have  been  introduced  in  the 
primary  grades?  (In  fact,  how  many 
teachers  are  familiar  with  the  reading 
skills  that  should  be  taught?)  We  should 
remember  that  introduction  is  of  little 
value  unless  skills  are  maintdned.  The 
third  significant  fallacy  is  that  one  injec- 
tion of  second-grade  phonics  skills  is 
sufficient.  After  this  dosage,  is  he  ready  to 
"untangle”  words  phonetically  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  year?  For  the 
balance  of.  the  school  life?  Does  one.  ' 
"gulp”  of  phonics  do  the  trick?  Under 
such  tutorage,  a few  Johnnies  may  learn  i 
to  reaid,  but  very  few  will  achieve  their  ■ 
reading  potential. 

Diagnosis 

Which  skill  for  which  child  ? How  can 
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Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 


• you  tell?  I offer  the  foUowing  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  effective  teachers 
*nd  students  of  reading: 

I 1.  Kmow  the  general  haste,  specific,  and 
related  ^ skills  that  sue  introduced  and 
’ maintained  from  ^tst  grade  through 

college.  Know  the  readiness  .«<<->.  that 
I can  be  developed  informant  i.nder- 

! garteners.  This  is  a “taM  ’ but 

' is  a MUST  if  you  ar«  assess  basic 

j skill  needs  with  any  diypte  of  proficiency. 

I 2.  Know  what , each  find  can  do.  Stand- 
ardized  tests  caui  be  used.  But,  with 
their  "overload**  of  verbal  samplings, 
I one  can  never  be  sure  whether  he  is 

I . evaluating  mental  capacity  or  reading 

j capacity.  An  informal  d)^  of  mental 

, capacity  (hearing  capacity)  determined 

, by  reading  a selection  to  a child  and 

: evaluating  his  understandings  of  what 

I has  been  retd — will  a clear  picture 

1 of  what  he  can  do  skilUwtse,  ^ 

, 3.  Know  what  each  child  is  doing.  Again, 

although  standardized  tests  can  be  used, 
the  tert  that  assesses  all  basic  reading 
skills  is  yet  to  be  designed,  This  concurs 

with  Buros  and  other  authorities  tests 

J and  measurements.  Therefore,  three  in- 
formal procedures  ate  suuested: 
a.  died.’,  each  chiloT  cumulative 

record  and  his  readiitg  record. 

I b.  administer  infomul  lea^  of  siknt 

I reading,  oral  reteadistg,  and  oral 

rea<hog  to  smair  groups  and  when 
necessary  to  an  individual, 
c.  observe  each  child  as  he  partici- 
pates in  reading  kssoQs  and  in 
, other  sdxx>l  activi^s  involving 

reading. 


f . ' ' " 

Regardless  of  the  nature  and  the  kind 
■ of  diagnosis,  individual  differences  in  b«sic 
skill  needs  prevail.  All  diildten  will  not 
need  help  widt  the  same  skill  or  skills.  In 
I most  nnmary  dassroo^  you  will  find 
I two,  Ihree^  and  $ometiffle$  four  reading 
gmnps.  in  ffte  stune  dassroonu,  you 
' will  find  all  members  of  each  group  com- 
; plating  the  same  independent  activities 
: (seatwotk) , They  also  w be  completing 
me  idme  Page  as  well  id  et^erf  page  in 
ffieir  wotkoo^.  Their  n<^  are  different, 

: but  th^  get  the  same  b^gnment!  Are 
we  differentiating  ot  driintegrating?  I 
v^ooderl 

Many  teachers  capmlftte  ffie  skills,  too. 
All  diildren  in  first  grade  receive  a capsule 
(^tainittg  iirst-gra^.  dulls,  all  second- 
traders  receive  me  second-grade  capsule, 
and  ail  ffiird-gradets  receive  the  third- 
gtade  capsule.  A du\d  sitting  In  a third- 
girade  classroom,  who  is  receiving  instruc- 


tion from  a primer,  may  be  given  thw  il».  ' 
grade  skills  capsule.  It  is  gouvl  for  h..  ' 
It  challenges  him!  It  charges  him  w»  h 
frustration!  Frequently  this  method  iv 
encouraged  by  a principal,  a supervisor, 
a curriculum  coordinator  who  is  attemir  r 
ing  to  captivate  his  teacher  audience  bj 
preparing  "grade  lists”  of  skills  to  be 
taught  (frequently  copied  from  teachers' 
manuals  or  other  authentic.ited  docu 
ments).  Usually,  the  teachers  pJacc  the  list 
in  file  #13  while  its  "producer"  l\»sks  in 
his  achievement,  ignorant  of  the  fnt  th.-»» 
he  is  sponsoring  a rigid  and  and  irable 
program  of  skills  development. 

Materials 

No  other  contribution  has  had  as  great 
an  impact  on  the  development  of  reading 
skills  as  Ae  preparation  of  wide  and 
varied  materials.  Although  many  associate 
the  exclusive  use  of  story-type  materials 
with  the  development  of  basic  skills  in  the 
primary  grades,  in  most  situations  it  is  a 
"has  b^”  use.  Tradebooks  for  all  levels 
of  interest  social  studies  books,  sdenee 
bodes,  aridimetic  books,  newspapers,  and 
magaaines  arc  being  written  for  all  rad 
ing  levels.  Numerous  audio-visual  maie- 
ri^  are  constantly  being  prepared.  Basal 
texts,  with  their  manuals  and  workbooks, 
are  gwerally  of  high  quality.  They  are 
attractive  and  the  result  of  many  years 
of  research  in  language  growth,  child 
growth,  and  psychological  and  sociologkal 
learnings. 

Though  b?sic  reading  skills  are  usua^ 
introduced  through  tihe  basic  readf;^, 
opportunities  for  use  are  augment!?! 
through  die  wealth  of  available  materi^ci*. 
Unfortunately,  the  fact  reimins  that 
reading  skills  are  still  introduced, 
tended,  and  maintained  within  the 
fines  of  the  raiding  period.  It  is  the 
teacher  ydio  develops  reading  skills  jo 
content  areas..  VSTien  children  arrive  at 
intermediate  grades,  the  junior  high  school, 
the  senior  high  school,  and  somelimev  at 
the  colle^  level,  they  swear  that  diey  have 
never  beard  of  certain  reading  skills.  Some 
are  ri^ly  "mixedmp”  skill-wise!  Others 
find  diemselves  at  **a  dead  end"  and  must 
be  retaught  the  skills. 

Th«  AjifH-oaebof 

Whidi  instructional  approach  yields  the 


most  effective  results  in  the  development 
of  basic  reading  skills?  Tluixe.atc  three 
choices:  (1)  the  individualized  approach 
of  self-selection  with  emphasis  on  meet- 
ing differences  individually, . (2)  the 
experience  approach  with  the  children, 
supplying  the  subject  matter  through  dis-- 
cussipn,  and  (3)  the  basal  reader  approach 
with  Ae  teacher  using  basal  teirts  ac- 
companied by  manuals  and  woddxx}ks« 
The  teacher  may  use  one  of  six  plans  with 
the  basal  reader:  the  whole  class  plan,  the 
level  plan,  the  one  group— one  text  plan, 
homogeneous  departmentalization,  ffie 
platoon  plan,  or  differentiation  within  a 
classroom.  X^ich  of  these  approadies  or 
plans  is  child-proof,  learning-proof,  read- 
ing-proof, and  teaching-proof?  None!  The 
best  rea^ng  harvest  can  be  reaped  by 
using  a combination — the  individualized 
approadi,  the  experience  approach  f mid 
the  basal  reader  approach  with  differen- 
tiation in  the  classroom. 

The  Baric  SUlii  l«  flw  Frtoiary  (Brarfot 
->Ir  Protptet 

Has  experience  and  rescardi  strength- 
ened your  teaching  techniques  pf  basic 
skills  ? Has  the  growing  knowledge  of  how 
children  develop  and  learn  increased  your 
understanding  of  their  problems  in  intrO' 
duchig  and  maintaining  these  skills?  Are 
you  satisfied  that  you  are  using  all  avail- 
able "know  how"  ? Where  are  you  going? 
Are  your  objectives  clear?  Are  you  func- 
tioning at  the  highest  effidency  level?  Are 
you  retaining  the  best  of  "the  old"  and 
using  the  best  of  "the  new"?  Are  you 
content  to  swing  as  the  proverbial  pen- 
dulum has  swung  OR  are  you  ready  to 
settle  down"  and  do  an  eflfective  job  of 
teaching  the  basic  skills  to  the  bo)re  and 
the  girls  in  the  primary  grades?  YOU  and 
ONLY  YOU  can  be  THE  JUDGE!  - 
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J.  CURRENT 

^ 1.  Early  Introduction  to 
Reading 

Joseph  E.  Brzeinski 

Denver,  Colorado  Public  Schools 

The  heated  debate  which  has  encom- 
passed the  field  of  beginning  reading 
appears  to  have  had  salutary  effects.  Early 
reading  instruction,  like  the  fabled  Phoe- 
nix, has  emerged  from  the  flames  of  con- 
troversy, strengthened  and  renewed. 

Attention  directed  toward  the  teaching 
of  young  children  to  read  has  made  it  the 
focus  of  much  thought,  discussion,  and 
study.  Traditional  ideas  have  been  sub- 
jected to  reexamination.  New  proposals 
have  been  carefully  scrutinized.  As  a re- 
sult, it  appears  tha*-  the  controversy  which 
characterized  this  subject  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1960’s  is  beginning  to  sub- 
side. During  the  latter  years  of  the  decade, 
it  seems  likely  that  a new  consensus  will 
develop  which  will  form  the  basis  for 
improvements  in  early  reading  instruction. 

Emerging  Agreement 

Presently,  there  are  a number  of  indi- 
cations that  a rapprochement  of  those 
holding  divergent  viewpoints  is  occurring. 
There  is  fairly  widespread  concurrence 
that: 

1.  While  educational  innovation  and  exper- 
imentation have  had  profound  influence 
upon  other  levels,  kindergarten  and  pre- 
school education  have  remained  rela- 
tively unchanged,  although  few  would 
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argue  that  no  improvements  are  needed. 

2.  Balance  needs  to  be  restored  to  the 
kindergarten  curriculum.  The  play  ex- 
periences designed  to  p-.mote  personal 
and  social  development  should  be  ac- 
companied by  content  which  improves 
the  intellectual  climate  of  the  kinder- 
garten. 

3.  General  cultural  advantages,  improved 
materials  of  instruction,  and  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  environment 
of  children  suggest  that  youngsters  may 
develop  an  aptitude  for  reading  at  an 
earlier  age  than  previously  has  been  the 
case. 

4.  Critical  reexamination  of  long  held 
beliefs  concerning  early  childhood  edu- 
cation is  called  for  in  light  of  recent 
research  evidence. 

Gerieral  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached  that: 

1.  The  nature  of  desired  changes  in  early 
childhood  education  is  indicated,  al- 
though some  would  suggest  that  they 
should  include  reading  along  with  the 
development  of  other  spoken  and  written 
iMguage  skills. 

2.  Significant  numbers  of  children  would 
profit  from  a revitalized  kindergarten 
program  which  includes  planned  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  with  academic  values. 

3.  Early  reading  instruction  provides  per- 
manent, long  range  benefits. 

Evidence  concerning  these  points  is  be- 
ginning to  accumulate.  It  appears  likely 
that  as  teachers  evaluate  their  current 
practices  and  experiment  with  new  modi- 
fications, additional  data  will  amass  which 
will  provide  the  basis  for  new  direction — 
the  nature  of  which  may  be  hypothesized 
from  recent  research  in  this  area. 
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Influences  for  Preschool  Reading 

Much  of  the  present  day  interest  in 
early  reading  instruction  can  be  traced  to 
four  sources.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
reappraisal  by  educational  psychologists 
and  theorists  of  the  effect  of  a suitable, 
enriched  environment  which  provides  an 
opportunity  at  early  ages  for  successful 
achievement,  and  thus  nurtures  and  spurs 
learning. 

While  strong  support  for  this  position 
has  been  offered  by  many  indiviouals,  it 
remained  for  Bruner  to  capture  the  inter- 
est and  imagination  of  educators  with  his 
now  familiar  statement  "That  the  founda- 
tions of  any  subject  may  be  taught  to  any- 
body at  any  age  in  some  form.”^ 

It  was  Omar  K.  Moore,  a sociologist, 
who  applied  this  concept  to  the  field  of 
reading.^  Moore,  working  with  his  com- 
puterized electric  typewriters,  has  shown 
that  there  is  a general  intellectual  benefit 
for  two-  and  three-year-olds  who  have 
been  taught  reading.  Moore  demonstrated 
that  when  children  are  free  co  explore 
their  interest  in  letters  and  words  in  a 
responsive  environment,  early  reading 
ability  can  be  developed. 

Another  major  influence  in  creating 
interest  in  children’s  early  reading  are 
reports  of  Dolores  Durkin.  Studying  cliil- 
dren  coming  to  school  able  to  read,  she 
found  significant  factors  to  be  the  attitude 
of  the  family  toward  reading  and  the 
presence  of  someone  in  the  home  who 
helped  them  to  read.^  A noteworthy  aspect 
of  Durkin’s  Oakland  study  is  that  after 
five  years  the  evidence  continues  to  sup- 
port the  position  that  young  children 
taught  to  read  in  the  home  prior  to  first 
grade  remain  superior  achievers  in  school 
when  compared  with  children  whose  ini- 
tial reading  instruction  began  in  the  first 
grade.^ 

The  Denver  reading  studies  may  be 
worthy  of  mention  as  they  present  an  ex- 
tension of  the  previous  investigations. 
Moore’s  work  was  confined  to  a labora- 

^Terome  S.  Bruner.  T/sc  Process  of  Education. 
Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1960,  p.  12. 

^mar  K.  Moore,  “Orthographic  Symbols  and  the 
Preschool  Child — New  Approach/’  Unpublished 
paper.  Sociology  Department,  Yale  University,  1959. 

’Dolorco  Durkin,  “A  Study  of  Children  Who 
Learn  to  Read  Prior  to  First  Grade,’’  California 
Journal  of  Educational  Research,  May  1959,  pp. 
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^Dolores  Durkin,  “A  Fifth  Year  Report  on  the 
Achievement  of  Early  Readers,’’  Elementary  School 
Journal,  Vol.  18,  Nov.  1964,  pp.  78-80. 


tory  situation  with  few  children.  Durkin’s 
initial  investigation  was  limited  to  49 
public  school  pupils  she  discovered  had 
learned  to  read  in  the  home  without  any 
encouragement  from  the  schools.  The 
Denver  research  represents  the  first  at- 
tempt of  ai.  urban  public  school  system 
to  investigate  the  effects  of  teaching  be- 
ginning reading  to  large  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  at  early  ages.  In  the  preschool 
studies,  the  Denver  Public  Schools,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion, attempted  to  measure  the  effective- 
ness of  parents  helping  to  prepare  their 
preschool  youngsters  for  reading.® 

The  kindergarten  research,  conducted, 
with  the  support  of  the  Cooperative  Re-  - 
search  Branch  of  the  United  States  Ofiice 
of  Education,  was  a carefully  designed 
longitudinal  study  involving  over  4,000 
pupils  following  rigidly  controlled  and 
sound  procedures.®  As  was  the  case  in  the 
Moore  and  Durkin  inquiries,  the  interim 
findings  of  the  Denver  reading  investiga- 
tions also  tend  to  confirm  the  beneficial 
aspects  of  early  reading  instruction. 

Other  Recent  Research 

Other  recent  investigators  report  simi- 
lar results.  Anderson  found  that  children 
of  varied  mental  abilities  as  young  as 
four  years,  four  months,  benefited  from 
I early  reading  instruction.^  McManus,  rep- 
‘ Heating  the  Denver  television  study,  re- 
affirmed the  value  of  parents  preparing 
their  young  children  for  reading.®  Hil- 
lerich,  describing  a study  involving  the 
teaching  of  beginning  reading  skills  in 
Glenview,  found  that  children  who  were 
taught  formal  beginning  reading  in  the 
kindergarten  were  better  readers  at  the 
end  of  first  grade  than  children  who  had 
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not  had  such  training.®  The  significance 
I of  the  findings  of  these  studies  is  not  that 

I very  young  children  can  be  taught  to  read, 

j This  ’’.IS  been  known  for  some  time.  Of 
I impu4vance  is  the  conclusion  that  for  many 
I childreri  early  reading  Instruction  has  a 
j continuing  beneficial  influence  which  per- 
sists  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

I This  disclosure  has  helped  generate  the 
interest  which  has  alerted  educators  to  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  early  reading  in  - 
struction. 

Reassuring  Results 

The  possibilities  are  most  promising  iri 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  accompanied 
by  undesirable  effects.  The  Denver  re- 
search did  not  discover  any  evidence  that 
early  reading  instruction; 

I • is  harmful  to  the  eyesight  of  chil- 
j dren, 

I • produces  objectionable  social  or  psy- 
\ chological  problems,  or 
• causes  unique  reading  difficulties. 

[ At  the  same  time,  many  beneficial  as- 
pects of  early  reading  instruction  were 
' noted.  Because  these  have  been  reported 
I in  detail  previously,^®  only  a few  will  be 
cited  at  this  time.  Of  interest  to  parents^ 
was  the  evidence  that  they  can  help  pre- 
pare their  children  for  reading.  Tests  ad-; 
ministered  to  parents  who  had  been  taught' 
procedures  for  preparing  their  children 
for  reading  showed  that  the  typical  adult 
could  master  these  and  apply  them  in 
! teaching  their  preschool  children  to  read. 

Encouraging  v/as  the  discovery  that  those 
I who  spent  a reasonable  amount  of  time 
' preparing  their  children  for  reading  were 
successful.  As  little  as  five  minutes  a day 
: of  planned  regular  help  produced  meas- 

i urable  gains.  It  was  also  found  that  these 

i gains  could  be  increased  by  parents  who 

; read  stories  to  their  children  10  minutes 

[ or  more  per  day,  once  again  demonstrat- 

! ing  the  importance  of  parental  interest 

j and  participation. 

; Results  from  the  longitudinal  study  of 
those  children  who  were  taught  begin- 
ning reading  in  the  kindergarten  give 
added  assurance  of  the  value  of  early 
i reading  instruction.  Those  pupils  taught 

j •Sobert  L,  Hillcrich,  Public  Schools,  Olenview, 
Illinois,  Elementary  School  fournal,  March  1965, 

^ p.  313. 

^^Joseoh  E.  Brzeinski,  “Bcrinning  Reading  in 
Denver/’  The  Reading  Teacher,  Vo\.  18  (Oct.  1954), 
pp.  18-19. 


beginning  reading  in  the  kindergarten 
read  significantly  better  than  did  those 
children  who  had  the  traditional  kinder- 
garten program  which,  incidentally,  de- 
veloped reading  ability  through  tj’pical 
readiness  activities.  The  early  reading 
abilities  developed  in  the  kinc  arten 
appeared  to  have  resulted  in  s..perior 
reading  ability,  as  shown  by  the  results  of 
a number  of  widely  used  standardized 
tests. 

When  compared  to  children  who  were 
taught  reading  in  the  first  grade,  those 
youngsters  who  were  given  an  early  intro! 
duction  to  reading  in  the  kindergarten 
were  superior  readers  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades,  in  terms  or 
vocabulary  development  and  comprehen- 
sion skills.  They  also  read  at  significantly — ' 
faster  rates.  Not  surprisingly,  they  also 
achieved  better  in  most  other  school  sub- 
jects where  reading  ability  is  a factor. 

Reassuring  to  administrators  and  others 
contemplating  introduction  of  early  be- 
ginning reading  into  the  kindergarten  is 
Sie  attitude  of  teachers  involved.  Study  of 
teacher  questionnaires  reveal  changing 
attitudes  toward  the  place  of  beginning 
reading  in  the  kindergarten.  Teachers  who 
were  very'  hesitant  in  the  initial  stages  of 
the  project  became  quite  receptive  to  be- 
ginning reading  instruction  in  the  kinder- 
garten, after  having  had  experience  with 
it. 

Practical  Procedures 

Essentially  the  procedures  developed  by 
Paul  McKee  and  M.  Lucile  Harrison  of  * 
the  Colorado  State  College,  were  designed 
to  capitalize  upon  the  many  opportunities 
in  children’s  environment  for  creating  an 
awareness  of  the  words,  letters,  and 
printed  material  which  literally  surround 
them. 

Parents  and  teachers  who  have  children 
exhibiting  an  aptitude  for  reading,  may 
be  interested  in  the  methods  which  were 
followed.  In  Denver,  experience  has 
shown  that  early  reading  ability  can  be 
produced  by  the  following  procedures. 

1.  Start  with  the  consonants  and  teach 
children  all  about  letters.  Help  boys  and 
girls  to  learn  letter  names,  to  learn  letter 
sounds,  and  to  associate  these  with 
printed  capital  and  small  letter  forms. 

2.  Teach  what  is  meant  by  the  beginning 
sound  of  words.  Provide  children  with 
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practice  in  listening  for  consonant  sounds 
at  the  beginning  of  spoken  words. 

3.  Ba'ld  upon  the  oral  language  skill  young 
children  possess — teach  _thp  use  of  con- 
text. In  speaking  the  idiom,  children 
have  developed  certain  language  pat- 
terns. For  example,  they  have  learned 
spoken  word.s  must  make  sense.  Extend 
this  principle.  Develop  within  boys  and 
girls  an  awareness  that  context  cap  be 
used  as  a clue  to  unknown  printed 
words.  Read  aloud  a ?entence  omitting 
a word.  Have  the  youngster  supply  the 
missing  word  or  one  which  makes  sense. 

4.  Encourage  children  to  combine  these  steps 
as  they  lead.  Because,  quite  often,  two 
or  more  words  make  sense,  teach  chil- 
dren to  use^  in  addition  to  the  context, 
the  beginning  sound  of  the  word  and  to 
the  extent  that_  they  are  needed,  other 
letter  sounds  within  the  word. 

In  using  these  techniques  with  young 
children,  parents  and  teachers  are  urged 
to  proceed  at  a pace  which  permits  boys 
and  girls  to  achieve  with  reasonable  suc- 
cess and  pleasure. 

Summary 

Attention  directed  toward  teaching 
young  children  to  read  has  resulted  in 
reexamination  of  early  chiluhood  educa- 
tion. Recent  research  evidence  tends  to 
support  the  view  that  preschool  children 
may  benefit  from  being  taught  reading  by 
parents  at  home  or  by  teachers  in  the 
kindergarten. 

Kindergarten  teachers,  reassured  by 
such  data,  may  wish  to  reconsider  their 
present  practices.  Should  such  reassess- 
ment reveal  a certain  imbalance,  teachers 
may  want  to  consider  informal  research 
procedures  by  which  they  can  personally 
evaluate  the  possibilities  inherent  in  early 
reading  instmetion. 

Although  current  research  evidence  is 
not  conclusive,  it  strongly  suggests  that 
school  systems,  too,  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine their  programs  of  early  child- 
hood education  nd  consider  possible 
values  of  early  reading  instruction. 
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b.  Ssme  UnaBSwrtd  Quesflons  About 

Ftve»Yoar-OIds  and  Koadlug 

Dolores  Durkin 

My  initial  encounter  with  this  matter 
of  reading  and  the  young  child  came 
while  I was  doing  research  in  California. 
It  was  then  that  a teacher  called  my  atten- 
tion to  her  discovery  of  a beginning  first- 
grade  child  who,  as  it  turned  out,  was 
reading  comfortably  at  a fourth-grade 
level.  I must  add  too,  however,  the  teacher 
did  not  mention  that  this  child  was  just 
completing  the  sirith  week  of  a reading 
readiness  program. 

For  me  the  incident  was  the  beginning 
of  much  w'ondering  about  children  who 
first  learn  to  read  at  home.  One  result  of 

•D.  E.  Cooke,  “Experimental  Programs  and  Pro- 
cedures for  the  Improvement  of  Learnmpr  to  Read,” 
Reading  in  a Changitw  Socirty*  I.R.A.  Conference 
Proceedings,  Vol.  4,  1959,  pp.  236-238*- 


the  wondering  is  pre-school  reading  re- 
search that  has  been  in  progress  for  three 
years.^  When  this  research  began,  there 
was  little  apparent  interest — at  least  in 
this  country — in  the  matter  of  reading 
and  five-year-olds.  Certainly  no  significant 
research  had  been  done  and  certainly,  too, 
it  was  not  a topic  up  for  formal  discussion 
at  any  of  the  reading  meetings.  Today, 
however,  the  atmosphere  is  different. 
Now,  for  example,  there  is  much  conver- 
sation about  reading  and  the  kindergarten; 
there  is  considerable  concern  for  what 
might  develop  in  this  area;  and,  I suspect, 
there  is  real  regret,  in  some  circles,  that 
the  matter  ever  did  gain  attention.  Like  it 
or  not,  though,  the  issue  of  "Reading  and 
Five-Year-Olds”  is  before  us.  And,  as 
with  other  important  issues,  it,  too,  merits 
a'  kind  of  attention  that  is  as  full  of 
objectivity  and  scholarship  as  it  is  empty 
of  bias  and  sentimentality. 

Today  I propose  to  look  at  it  with  you 
primarily  via  questions.  This  approach  has 
been  chosen  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is 
that  I have  more  questions  to  ask  than 
answers  to  give.  The  second  reason  is 
rooted  in  my  belief  that  important  an- 
swers, for  many  fields  of  education,  have 
not  been  forthcoming  because  the  really 
significant  questions  have  never  been 
posed,  and  then  methodically  probed. 

The  questions  I want  to  raise  today — 
and,  being  a teacher,  you’ll  find  my 
opinions  interspersed  among  the  queries — 
are  not  exclusively  concerned  with  reading 
and  the  young  child;  some,  I think,  are 

eriinent  for  reading-in-general.  However, 

ecause  of  the  theme  of  this  meeting  I 
have  organized  my  questioning  around 
three  topics:  (1)  Kindergarten  and  the 
Kindergarten  Child;  (2)  Reading  Readi- 
ness; and  (3)  Appropriate  Reading  In- 
struction for  Young  Children. 

Kindergarfen  and  the 
Kindergarten  Child 

One  way  of  quickly  plunging  into  the 
topic  of  "Kindergarten  and  the  Kinder- 
garten Child”  is  to  quote  from  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Harpe/s  Magazine  a 
year  ago.*  In  this  article  the  .’uthor  claims 

'Dolores  Durkin,  ‘‘Children  Who  Learned  To  Read 
Before  First  Grade:  A Second  Vc.ir  Report,” 
tnentary  School  Journal,  in  press. 

Win:inia  C.  Simmons*  ‘*whj'  Waste  Our  Five- 
Year-Olds?’*  Harpers  Magozme.  220:71-73  (April 
1960). 
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many  kindergarteners  might  be  plunged 
into  reading — ^likc.  it  or  not,  and  ready 
or  not. 

One  other  question  related  to  this  dis- 
cussion of  “Kindergarten  and  the  Kinder- 
garten Child”  is  that  of  the  post-idnder- 
garteii  placement  for  those  children 
do  learn  to  read  before  first  grade.  Is  it 
enough  to  say  that  good  classroom  organ- 
ization, within  tlie  first  grade,  is  sufficient 
to  extend  and  deepen  early  learnings  in 
reading;  or,  for  example,  must  we  turn  to 
a less  traditional  kind  of  plan  such  as  the 
nongraded  primary  school?  It  would  seem 
ihe  potential  of  inter-age  grouping  has 
not  even  begim  to  be  tapped  even  though 
it  offers  at  least  a glimmer  of  hope  in  our 
stmggle  with  the  unsolved  and  very  real 
problem  of  individual  differences; 

Many  more  questions,  and  other  po.s- 
sible  problems  related  to  kindergarten  and 
reading  could  be  enumerated  with  ease. 
And  in  back  of  most  of  them  there  prob- 
ably lies  the  quiet  but  important  assump- 
tion that  we  know  the  time  when  children 
are  ready  to  profit  from  reading  instruc- 
tion. It  would  be  appropriate,  therefore, 
to  turn  attention  to  the  matter  of  “Read- 
ing Readiness.” 

Rsoding  Readiness 

My  purpose,  today,  is  not  to  discuss  all 
of  the  factors  commonly  thought  to  con- 
stitute readiness.  However,  there  is  one 
factor  among  them — that  of  interest  in 
learning — which  seems  sufficiently  vital 
to  merit  special  attention. 

As  you  know,  there  now  exists  much 
information  about  ways  in  which  an  inter- 
est in  learning  to  re.id  is  fostered.  How- 
ever, there  is  still  a dearth  of  information 
about  how  a child’s  desire  to  become  a 
reader  is  affected  by  (1)  his  perception  of 
what  reading  is,  and  (2)  his  perception 
of  how  he  himself  will  become  a reader. 
I know  of  only  one  study^  that  has  given 
attention  to  this  problem.  And  yet,  it 
seems  so  logical  to  assume  a child's  per- 
ception of  the  processes  of  reading  and  of 
learning  to  read  could,  on  the  one  hand, 
build  mental  blocks,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  mental  bridges  to  his  own  success 


^G.  W.  McConkic.  and  A-  J.  Nixon,  ''The  Percep- 
tion of  a Selected  Group  of  Kinderparten  Qiildrcn 
Concerning  Reading/*  (Unpublished  Ed.D.  Disserta- 
tion, Teacners  College,  (Columbia  University,  19S9.) 


with  it.  I would  like  to  sugg^t,  however, 
that  if  we  really  knew  how  to  get  at  a 
young  child’s  perception  of  the  reading 
rocess,  and,  secondly,  his  perception  of 
ow  he  himself  will  get  to  be  a reader, 
we  would  ffien  come  to  sec  that  certain  of 
these  perceptions  impede,  v^ile^  others 
promote  readiness  for  reading- and  there- 
fore ultimate  success  with  it.  Perhaps  this 
implowed  field  of  hypotheses  will  soon 
gain  the  attention  of  researchers. 

Another  question  waiting  systematic 
investigation  relates  to  the  effect  that  per- 
sonality characteristics  have  on  a child’s 
readiness  to  cope  with  the  demands' of 
reading.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  per-' 
sonality  has  frequently  been  a concern  of 
those  studying  die  retarded  reader.  It  is 
also  true,  however,  that  personality  has 
not  yet  become  the  major  focus  in  any 
study  of  able  readers. 

In  my  own  study  of  pre-school  readers 
the  most  unexpected  finding  is  the  hetero- 
geneity of  ffie  group — with  the  exception 
of  personality  diaracteristics.  In  the  intel- 
lectual realm,  for  example,  IQ’s  of  these 
49  children  range  from  91  to  I6l. 
Racially,  the  group  includes  Caucasians, 
Negroes,  and  Orientals.  Economically,  the 
childr  sn  come  from  sociaI-cIa.ss  levels 
varying  from  lower-lower  to  upper- 
middle.  But,  in  personality,  they  were 
commonly  described  by  parents,  and  later 
by  teachers,  as  persistent,  perfection istic, 
and  competitive  children. 

Consideration  of  the  nature  of  these 
traits — and  here  no  value  judgment  about 
the  traits  is  being  made  or  inferred — 
coupled  with  a consideration  of  what  it 
takes  to  learn  to  read,  raises  a question 
about  the  role  of  personality  in  classroom 
learning;  here,  in  the  matter  of  learning 
to  read.  I would  tiierefore  like  to  suggest, 
as  another  hypothesis  to  be  examined, 
that  certain  personality  characteristics  are 
important  assets  in  the  process  of  becom- 
ing a reader;  and,  consequently,  they 
.should  be  given  attention  in  any  assess- 
ment of  a child’s  readiness  for  reading. 

'These,  then,  are  a few  questions  and 
hypotheses  to  consider  regarding  readi- 
ness. Let  me  now  move  on  to  the  third 
topic  to  be  disaissed  vta  questions,  that  of 
"Appropriate  Reading  Instruction  for 
Young  Children,” 
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AppropHci*  Reading  Insfructlon 
for  Yovag  ChlldreB 

Wlien  I talk  about  the  five-year-old — 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  four-year-old — 
who  is  ready  to  learn  to  read,  I do  not 
intend  to  imply  he  is  therefore  like  an 
older  child  who  is  also  ready.  A differ- 
ence in  age  obviously  makes  for  other 
kinds  of  differences.  Consequently,  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  whether  differences  are 
taken  into  account  by  those  who  seem  to 
be  suggesting  that  teaching  reading  in 
kindergarten  is  merely  to  move  down,  by 
one  year,  the  now-existing  reading  pro- 
gram. I would  like  to  propose,  instead, 
that  when  decisions  are  being  made  about 
reading  and  five-year-olds,  questions  must 
be  raised  about  methods  and  materials 
that  are  appropriate  for  children  of  this 
age  level. 

Might  it  be,  for  example,  that  a kinder- 
garten teaching  of  reading  ought  to  re- 
volve around  particular  experiences  rather 
than  prescribed  books?  And  here  let  me 
be  quick  to  add  that,  in  this  situation,  the 
good  teacher  would  (1)  provide,  not  wait 
for,  experiences  that  axe  full  of  potential 
for  teaching  reading,  and  (2)  systemat- 
ically assess  what  learning  in  reading  are 
taking  place  in  order  to  fod  direction  and 
prescription  for  future  experiences.  In 
such  a situation  all  children  might  have 
the  experiences,  but  not  all  would  be 
expected  to  begin  to  read  as  a result  of 
them. 

Might  it  be,  too,  that  young  children 
will  profit  most  from  attention  to  reading 
that  IS  short  in  time,  and  of  variety  in 
content?  For  example,  even  if  the  basic 
interest  is  in  teaching  reading,  should 
approximately  equal  emphasis  be  given  to 
tne  spelling  and  to  the  writing  of  words  ? 
In  my  own  research  with  early  readers  it 
was  very  common  to  find  that  both  inter- 
est and  skill  in  reading  originally  grew  out 
of  a prior  interest  in  the  spelling  and 
writing  of  certain  words — an  interest 
rooted  in  such  factors  as  the  desire  to 
write  a letter  to  a faraway  cousin,  or  to 
keep  up  with  older  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  doing  homework  around  the 
kitchen  table.  Perhaps  we  who  teadi  in 
the  schools  have  underestinuted  the  con- 
tributions of  writing  and  spelling  to  the 
process  of  learning  to  read  and,  as  a result 


have  neglected  to  use  them  sufficiently 
early  and  systematically. 

As  we  look  at  reading  and  the  young 
child  might  it  not  also  be  necessary  to 
devise  a way  of  teaching  reading  that 
involves  more  physical  activity?  And,  isn’t 
it  possible,  too,  that  in  making  learning 
to  read  a more  active  process,  it  would 
thereby  become  a more  masculine  process 
— especially  when  more  masculine  kinds 
of  materials  were  used?  One  possible 
result  of  this  could  be  a reduction  in  the 
number  of  boys  who  do  poorly  in  reading. 

Finally,  might  it  be  that  in  our  efforts 
to  make  learning  to  read  seem  like  "great' 
fun,”  we  are  being  wholly  unrealistic;  and 
we  are  also  underestimating  the  young 
child's  genuine  interest  in  serious  things, 
and  his  desire  to  achieve  in  what  is  signif- 
icant and  important? 

These,  then,  are  but  a few  of  the  ques- 
tions to  consider  in  this  issue  of  "Reading 
and  Five-Year-Olds.”  Certainly  it  is  my 
hope  that  as  we  come  to  look  at  it  in 
retrospect  we  will  be  able  to  say  that,  in 
making  decisions  about  it,  our  haste  was 
deliberate;  our  conclusions  were  sound; 
and  our  regrets  were  none. 
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PART  II 

Meeting  the  Challenge  in  Today's  Reading  Instruction 


1.  Reading  Instruction  and 
the  Five-Year-Old  Child 

Dolores  Durkin 

IN  the  late  1930’s,  through  the  forties 
and  into  the  fifties,  a pedagogical  cry 
often  heard  was  one  that  asked:  Is  the 

(young  child  ready  for  school?  Today,  the 
more  fashionable  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  more  appropriate  question  to  raise  is 
whether  the  school  is  ready  for  the  young 
child.  The  focus  of  concern  has  thus 
shifted,  even  though  the  general  topic  is 
still  that  of  readiness. 

To  be  sure,  a variety  of  factors  account 
for  this  shift.  Heading  the  list  is  an  aware- 
ness that  this  young  child  is  not  what  he 
used  to  be;  that  as  his  world  has  changed 
and  advanced,  so  too  has  he.  Within  diis 
framework,  then,  there  is  emerging  a kind 
of  reaction  against-  the  old  readiness 
emphasis  which  generally  took  the  form 
of . postponement  of  reading  instruction. 
Such  $ one-sided  interpretation  naturally 
makes  for  discomfort  when  some  of  the 
.(hildren  participating  in  reading  readiness 
'.programs  are  found  to  be  already  reading. 
1-  For  all  of  the  children  not  yet  reading, 
a current  focus  for  questions  centers  on 
the  content  of  these  reading  readiness  pro- 
grams; for,  over  time,  it  has  become 
narrow,  highly  unimaginative,  and  even 
workbook-centered.  In  a few  instances,  in 
fact,  the  reading  readiness  workbook  is  the 
reading  readiness  program. 

To  account  for  this  current  wave  of 
question-asking  only  in  terms  of  the 
school’s  use  of  the  readiness  concept  would 
be  shortsighted.  What  cannot  be  over- 
looked, certainly,  is  the  very  temper  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Educationally,  we 
are  living  through  an  era  that  places  new 
demands  upon  die  school  nany  of  which 
could  be  characterized  by  the  cry  of,  "Let’s 
have  more,  and  let’s  have  it  sooner.’’  In 


some  instances  the  new  expectation  is  more 
specifically  phrased  as,  "Let’s  have  better 
reading  and,  too,  let’s  have  it  sooner.’’ 

For  many  different  reasons,  therefore, 
this  question  of  reading  and  the  five-year- 
old  child  has  been  dragged  into  the  arena 
for  discussion.  I say  "dragged”  because  of 
my  own  frequent  encounter  with  profes- 
sional educators  who  seem  to  prefer  to 
ignore  it;  who,  by  playing  ostrich  now, 
apparentiy  assume  that  in  time  the  whole 
matter  will  die  a natural  death. 

I feel  quite  different.  I proceed  on  the  ^ 
assumption  that  the  matter  of  reading  and  \ 
how  it  might  relate  to  children  younger 
than  six  will  not  and  should  not  be  silently  / 
ignored;  that  if  professional  educators  do 
not  take  the  leacf  in  giving  it  both  careful 
and  imaginative  thought,  the  nonprofes- 
sionals will  step  in,  map  out  the  directions, 
and  make  the  decisions. 

Early  Reading  Research 

Since  the  fall  of  1958  when  I began  a 
longitudinal  study  of  children  who  could 
read  when  they  entered  first  grade,  I have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  large 
numbers  of  teachers  and  parents  of  young 
children,  and  with  the  children  themselves. 
During  this  time  I have  become  mojre 
keenlv  aware  of  the  child’s  pre-schooK 
world;  of  the  quandaries  parents  face  in 
raising  these  children;  and  of  the  problems 
of  the  school  as  it  attempts  to  do  a good 
job,  sometimes  with  ineffective  teadiers 
and  often  with  either  indifferent  or,  at  the 
othc.»*  extreme,  too  eager  parents.  Today, 

I would  like  to  review  some  of  the  observa- 
tions, some  of  the  findings  and  feelings 
that  are  mine  as  a result  of  doing  this 
research. 

The  first  comments  I would  like  to 
make  are  about  the  children  who  do  come 
to  first  grade  already  reading.  'The  com- 
monly accepted  but  erroneous  ideas  about 
them  were  summarized  not  too  long  ago 
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by  a person  who  introduced  me  to  a group 
for  whom  I had  prepared  a tallc.  As  it 
developed,  his  introduction  alluded  to  the 
great  intellectual  precociousness  of  these 
pre-school  readers,  to  the  way  in  whidi 
they  must  have  been  pressured  into  early 
reading  by  overzealous  and  often  insecure 
parents,  and  to  the  plea  that  we,  as  edu- 
cators, counteract  this  kind  of  cruelty  to 
children.  I am  sure  that  audience  felt  "let 
down”  as  I began  to  describe  the  early 
readers  in  my  research  for  I had  to  say  that 
not  all  are  particularly  bright;  that,  in  fact, 
one-third  had  Binet  IQ's  of  110  or  less.  In 
addition,  I had  to  mention  that  in  most 
instances  there  were  no  indications  of  un- 
healthy parental  pressures;  that,  in  fact, 
most  of  these  early  readers  had  simply 
responded  to  their  word-filled  world,  had 
repeatedly  asked  questions  about  it;  and 
had  had  their  questions  answered  by 
parents,  sometimes  by  siblings,  who  were 
patient,  interested  and,  in  a few  instances, 
eager.  What  I also  had  to  point  out  was 
that  the  start  of  pre-school  reading  ability 
is  often  made  a generation  before  tiie  child 
is  born.  Most  early  readers  are  the  children 
of  people  who  themselves  are  avid  readers 
who  respect  "book  learning.” 

On  the  occasion  of  that  particular  talk 
I did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  report 
other  observations  I have  made  in  carrying 
on  parent  interviews.  I would  like  to  do 
that  now.  Most  of  all,  I should  like  to 
describe  what  I see  as  two  opposing  forces 
impinging  upon  parents  of  pre-school 
children. 

The  first  set  of  forces  or,  to  use  more 
palatable  language,  "the  first  line  of  com- 
munication” comes  from  the  school. 
Briefly,  its  message  is  to  warn  these  parents 
not  to  teach  pre-school  children  to  read  on 
the  assumption  that  what  a child  learns 
about  reading  before  he  gets  to  school 
interferes  witii  subsequent  school  instruc- 
tion. I have  no  idea  now  this  rumor  got 
started.  I can  only  report  that  in  inter- 
views, and  in  letters,  parents  frequently 
refer  to  it. 

Another,  and  a very  different  kind  of 
message  is  one  that  comes  from  the  press 
and  from  the  publisher.  In  newspapers  and 
in  magazines,  for  example,  parents  read 
about  the  Denver  schools  as  they  attempt 
to  develop  TV  programs  on  reading — and 
these  are  for  parents  of  pre-school  chil- 


dren; about  Professor  Omar  Moore,  at 
Yale  University,  who  is  using  complicated 
machinery  to  introduce  pre-first  grade  chil- 
dren to  written  language;  and  about  the 
Whitby  School  in  0)nnecticut  as  it  demon- 
strates the  learnings  of  three-and  four- 
year-olds  when  a Montessori  curriculum  is 
followed. 

Side  by  side  with  these  optimistic  re- 
ports comes  the  warning,  usually  from 
advertisements  and  books,  that  the  schools  i 
are  not  teaching  reading  with  any  meas- 
urable success;  Aat  parents,  therefore,  had 
better  "take  over,”  preferably  before  their 
children  even  get  to  first  grade.  Thus,  tOj 
be  a parent  today — in  particular,  to  be  a 
literate  parent — is  to  be  surrounded  by 
claims,  counter-claims,  warnings,  pressures 
and,  most  of  all,  by  very  little  peace.  But, 
to  be  a kindergarten  teadier  today  is  almost 
to  be  in  the  same  predicament.  Here,  one 
way  of  describing  the  scene  would  be  to 
describe  the  three  groupings  into  which 
kindergarten  teachers  tend  to  divide. 

One  group  seems  to  feel  the  need  to 
defend  the  kindergarten  program  as  it 
generally  exists  today.  With  this  group 
me  emphasis  is  on  the  value  of  play,  on 
the  need  for  social  learnings  and  adjust- 
ments; in  a sense,  on  the  "youngness”  of 
young  children.  TThis  group  would  tend  to 
see  the  entrance  of  reading  into  the  kinder- 
garten as  the  inevitable  entrance  of  a 
formal,  highly  stractured  program  that 
would  be  inappropriate  for  five-year-olds.  / 
To  some  extent,  I think,  this  group  has  the'^ 
support  of  many  professional  educators,  o- 

'The  second  group  of  kindergarten  teach- 
ers is  of  a very  different  variety.  This  I 
group  seems  too  ready  to  bow  to  certain 
pressures — and  these  would  include  the  | 
pressure  of  Harvard-conscious  parents  who 
seriously  believe  three  years  or  age  is  none 
too  soon  to  develop  good  study  habits,  and 
at  least  a small  amount  of  achievement  in 
reading.  Unfortunately,  this  second  group 
of  kindergarten  teachers  shows  an  inclina- 
tion to  move  toward  a workbook  cur- 
riculum even  though  we  all  know  good 
readiness  and  good  ' ^ding  programs 
cannot  be  purchased. 

The  third  group  of  L idergarten  teadi- 
ers  represents,  at  least  fc'  me,  hope  on  the 
horizon.  This  group  does  not  interpret  the  j 
asking  of  questions  about  kindergarten  as  ' 
a prelude  to  criticism.  It  recognizes  the 
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/inadequacy  of  typical  kindergarten^  pro- 
/ grams  for  some  five-year-olds.  This  is  the 
! group  that  steers  clear  of  a sentimental 
I attitude  toward  young  children,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  warmly  appreciative  of  the 
wonderful  curiosity,  eagerness,  and  intel- 
lectual potential  of  five-year-olds.  This 
group,  more  than  the  other  two,  seems  less 
hidebound  by  tradition  and,  therefore,  is 
more  willing  and  able  to  step  outside  the 
current  conception  of  kindergarten  to  see 
what  else  is  possible,  and  possibly  better. 
In  a sense,  it  is  to  this  group  that  I direct 
my  comments  regarding  "Reading  Instruc- 
tion and  the  Five-Year-Old  Child.”  Since 
these  comments  will  be  made  within  a 
context  of  certain  assumptions  about 
kindergarten  and  kindergarten  children,  it 
might  be  best  to  begin  by  making  the  as- 
sumptions explicit. 

My  first  assumption  is  that  kinder- 
garten teachers,  without  neglecting  the 
intellectual  development  of  young  chil- 
dren, do  need  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  areas  of  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. For  many  five-year-olds  kindergarten 
is  their  first  school  experience  and,  like  all 
"firsts,”  it  is  often  accompanied  by  prob- 
lems of  adjustment.  Due  recognition  of 
this,  however,  should  not  put  social  de- 
velopment and  intellectual  development 
into  two  discrete  and  distinctly  separate 
categories.  Neither  kind  of  development 
is  fostered  in  a vacuum.  Both  can  advance 
concurrently  and,  in  fact,  both  ought  to  be 
seen  as  nourishing  each  otlier. 

That  skill  in  reading  is  part  of  the 
foundation  for  intellectual  growth  is  a 
second  assumption.  Either  to  prepare  for 
it,  or  even  to  initiate  it,  therefore,  is  an 
important  re^onsibility  of  the  kinder- 
garten. It  is  further  assumed  that  insuffi- 
cient attention  lo  this  responsibility  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  has  led  to  a kind  of 
alienation  of  kindergarten  from  the  el- 
ementary school.  The  need  to  make  it  a 
more  integral  and  continuous  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  school  program  becomes  in- 
creasingly apparent  and  important. 

My  thira  assumption  is  more  directly 
concerned  with  kindergarten  children.  It 
is  a kind  of  reminder  that  these  children 
enter  school  often  sharing  with  one  an- 
other only  their  chronological  ages;  varia- 
tion usually  prevails  in  current  interests, 
past  experiences,  and  innate  abilities.  As  a 
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re.sult  of  these  differences  no  single  pattern 
cf  procedures  will  be  appropriate  for  all 
Hndergarten  children  just  as,  later  on,  no 
single  level  of  accomplishment  is  to  be 
expected  of  all.  Hiese  comments  apply  to 
each  aspect  of  a child’s  development,  in- 
cluding his  possible  development  in  the 
area  of  reading. 

The  fourth  and  last  assumption  is  that 
kindergarten  programs  will  be  good  pro- 
grams to  the  extent  that  they  neither  frus- 
trate nor  bore  five-year-olds.  Ideally,  then, 
these  programs  should  proceed  in  a way 
that  stimulates  the  most  able  child  without 
undermining  the  least  able  in  the  group. 

"Exposure  Curriculum" 

It  might  now  be  asked:  How  can  ffiis 
particular  principle  be  applied  to  reading 
at  the  kindergarten  level?  One  possible 
way  is  through  what  might  be  called  an 
"exposure  curriculum.”  Permit  me  to 
elaborate  on  what  I mean  because  it  is  this 
that  I recommend  as  one  appropriate  way 
to  teach  reading  in  the  kindergarten.  To 
emphasize  that  neither  the  radical  nor  the 
impossible  is  being  recommended,  com- 
mon kindergarten  routines  will  be  used 
for  illustrative  material. 

One  common  routine,  certainly,  is  the 
job  of  taking  attendance.  This  is  usually 
done  by  sound.  'That  is,  a child  responds 
when  he  hears  the  teacher  call  his  name. 
But,  why  couldn’t  attendance  sometimes 
be  taken  “by  sight,”  that  is,  why  couldn’t 
children  be  given  cards  on  which  their 
names  are  printed  and,  when  they  are 
familiar  with  the  written  form,  why 
couldn’t  the  teacher  then  take  attendance 
by  holding  up  name  cards  from  a set  she 
has  made  for  herself?  At  another  time, 
couldn’t  the  routine  become  one  in  which 
children  pick  out  their  own  name  cards, 
stick  them  on  a flannel  board  provided  for 
this  purpose  and  thus  show  not  only  that 
they  are  present,  but  also  that  they  can 
identify  ffieir  names  in  print?  7,1  ter  on, 
might  it  not  also  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  have  the  children  help  as  the  teach- 
er arranges  these  posted  cards  in  alpha- 
betical order — ^first  Ann,  then  Bobby,  and 
then  David  and  Dorothy?  And,  here, 
wouldn’t  it  be  natural  to  ask,  “Who  sees 
something  that’s  the  same  about  David’s 
name  and  Dorothy’s  name?”  Still  later  the 
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3uestIon  might  be,  "Who  hears  something 
lat’s  the  same  in  David’s  name  and 
Dorothy’s  name?’’ 

On  another  occasion  a teacher  might 
make  something  for  the  children,  perhaps 
a puppet  or  maybe  some  pudding.  What 
might  happen  here?  Recent  observation  in 
one  kindergarten  demonstrated  that  mak- 
I ing  pudding  sometimes  becomes  nothing 
! more  than  the  making  of  pudding.  But, 

I what  could  it  become?  For  one  thing, 

! opportimity  to  show  how  words  on  a box 
often  tell  a person  what  to  do.  Written  in 
a simple  way  for  the  children,  directions 
on  a box  of  pudding  might  be  listed  as: 

1.  Mix 

2.  Heat 

3.  Chill 

4.  Eat 

What  might  be  learned  here,  at  least  by 
those  children  who  are  interested  and, 
indeed,  "ready?’’  That  written  symbols 
tell  us  something,  that  they  are  read  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  and,  for  Mary  or 
Mike  as  they  look  at  the  word  "mix,’’  that 
some  words  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and 
even  with  the  same  sound. 

At  another  time,  what  has  been  seen  or 
done  by  kindergarten  children  can  become 
the  content  for  more  story-like  writings. 
For  example,  a walk  around  the  school 
building  is  taken  and  then,  together,  the 
teacher  and  the  children  compose  the 
following: 

Today  we  went  outside. 
Everybody  looked  at  us. 

We  saw  a policeman. 

He  was  in  a black  car. 

What  develops  from  such  a story  de- 
pends upon  what  the  teacher  does  with  it 
— ^most  of  all,  what  she  encourages  the 
children  to  do  with  it.  Once  stories  like 
this  are  talked  about  and,  for  example,  a 
left-to-right,  top-to-bottom  reading  direc- 
tion is  indicated,  couldn’t  they  3ien  be 
transferred  to  large  pieces  of  cardboard  to 
be  hung  around  the  room?  In  addition, 
couldn’t  the  individual  sentences  and, 
later  on,  individual  words  be  printed  on 
small  cards  and  placed  in  a pocket  at  the 
bottom  of  each  sto^  so  that  those  children 
who  might  have  interest  in  reproducing 
the  story  independently  could  do  so  ? And, 
if  some  children  ask  to  copy  a group-com- 
posed story  so  that  it  might  become  their 
own,  shouldn’t  paper  and  pencils  be  avail- 


able and  their  use  encouraged,  though 
never  pushed  ? 

In  carrying  on  the  study  of  pre-school 
readers  referred  to  earlier,  it  has  become 
common  to  hear  parents  describe  these 
children  as  "pencil  and  paper  kids,’’  as 
children  who  were  always  putting  things 
down  on  paper,  who  first  learned  to  print, 
and  then  to  spell,  and  only  then  to  read. 
Without  exception,  and  this  is  true  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  these  early  readers 
are  children  who  have  had  in  their  homes 
small  blackboards,  chalk,  crayons,  and 
always  abundant  supplies  of  paper  and 
pencils.  Shouldn’t  these  materials  also  be 
in  our  kindergartens  so  tiiat  when  kinder- 
garten children  play  house,  for  example, 
some  might  include  the  writing  out  of  a 
grocery  list  as  part  of  their  play?  Or,  when 
they  play  store,  couldn’t  some  children  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  labels  for  the 
packages  and  canned  goods  to  be  dis- 
played and  sold?  While  some  children 
build,  couldn’t  others  make  signs  to  be 
hung  or  painted  on  the  sides  of  the 
buildings  ? 

Many  more  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
these  questions  and  suggestions  are  prob- 
ably sufficient  in  number  to  illustrate  what 
I have  chosen  to  call  an  "exposure  cur- 
riculum.’’ However,  a few  general  com- 
ments about  it  might  help  fill  in  some 
gaps,  or  answer  questions  which  the  illus- 
trations suggest  but  do  not  answer. 
Perhaps  the  most  helpful  comments  would 
be  statements  of  the  four  hypotheses  upon 
which  the  proposed  way  of  teaching  nve- 
year-olds  is  based.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  best  way  to  assess  a young  child’s 
readiness  for  reading  is  to  give  him,  over 
time,  a variety  of  opportunities  to  learn  to 
read.  He  then  demonstrates  his  readiness, 
or  the  lack  of  it,  by  the  way  he  responds 
to  the  opportunities  provided,  and  also  by 
what  he  takes  from  mem. 

2.  'The  use  of  books  is  only  one  possible 
way  of  introducing  children  to  the  im- 
portant job  of  learning  to  read.  Many 
activities  and  materials,  some  of  which 
are  already  a part  of  typical  kindergarten 
programs,  are  equally  valuable  and,  espe- 
cially for  young  children,  possibly  more 
productive. 

3.  The  most  "natural”  mode  of  acquir- 
ing skill  in  reading  is  different  for  differ- 
ent children.  Some  might  do  their  very 


! 

best  v'hen  reading  is  approached  in- 
directly; that  is,  through  writing  and 
spelling.  In  their  case,  simple  but  almost 
immediate  help  with  pnonics  seems  t 
desirable.  ■ 

Other  children  might  do  their  best  when  > 
reading  is  approached  more  directly.  In 
their  case  the  use  of  books  would  be  more  | 
frequent.  Skill  in  phonics,  while  it  would 
be  helpful,  would  not  be  needed  quite  so 
quickly. 

4.  This  so-called  "exposure  curriculum” 
could  lead  to  many  different  ends.  It  i 
might,  for  example,  simply  provide  inter- 
esting things  for  children  to  do.  In  other 
instances,  with  other  kindergarten  teach- 
ers, it  might  easily  become  a confused  and 
confusing  conglomeration  of  many  differ- 
ent activities.  But  with  teachers  who  give 
time  to  planning  and  to  evaluation,  with 
teachers  who  allow  for  variety  but  also  for  i 
a kind  of  consolidation  of  what  has  been  ' 
learned — ^with  these  teachers  an  "exposure 
curriculum”  has  the  potential  to  become  | 
an  exciting,  a "natural”  way  of  intro-  | 
ducing  young  children  to  the  wonderful 
world  of  written  language. 
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10,  Let's  Not  Read  So  Soon! 
(Even  Those  Who  Can) 

Gerald  G.  Glass 
Adelphi  University 

The  teaching  of  beginning  reading  is 
on  a track  system!  One  trade.  As  the 
I new  insight”  choo-choo  goes  speeding 
I S^ttiDg  to  be  the  onl^  track 

I ”do-it-sooner,  do-it-sooner,  do-it-sooner” 
I system,  leaving  all  others  either  by  the 
j wayside  or  far  behind  damned  as  "lock- 
I stojp"  or  "imderestimators  - of  - young- 
I minds."  The  hottest  fireman  of  them  all, 
j Jerome  Bruner,  began  shoveling  on  the 
I coal  with  "our  schools  may  be  wasting 
precious  years  by  postponing  the  teach- 
j ing  of  many  important  subjects”  (1). 
j And  how  about  this  for  power  to  run  a 
. run-away  train  by:  "delay  in  teaching 
. reading  to  some  children  wastes  not  only 
I precious  time  but  also  the  predous  spark 
of  enthusiasm  that  teachers  are  always 
trying  to  light"  f2j.  An  examination  olj 
. the  literature  and  the  trend  in  the  change^ 

I instituted  in  beginning  reading  programs 
I in  the  past  five  years  leave  no  doubt  that 
. today  it  is  considered  "good”  to  look  for 
ways  to  bring  youngsters  to  reading 
sooner  rather  tfian  later.  f 

Are  We  Reading  Too  Soon? 

This  paper  is  not  going  to  enter  the 
current  dialogue  in  opposing  this  trend 
by  asking  the  usual  questions  To 


What  advantage?,  For  whom?.  What 
about  those  who  are  "normal”  and  can’t 
learn  earlier?  Can  we  keep  from  them 
tlie  message  that  they  are  already  failures 
at  five  and  six.  (Would  you  believe  four, 
in  the  "new”  nursery  school?)  MofiStt 
asks  these  and  many  other  pertinent  ques- 
tions elsewhere  (i). 

We  have  other  concerns.  We  seriously 
question  whether  teaching  children  to 
read  and  to  use  reading  before  second  or 
third  grade  is  advantageous  to  the  devel- 
opmental nature  of  reading.  'The  utiliza- 
tion of  reading  as  a form  of  communica- 
tion before  it  yhould  be  u'cd  may  poten- 
tially have  a long  lasting  negative  effect 
upon  the  child’s  growth  in  reading.  These 
concerns  result  from  an  examination  of 
the  apparent  reasons  that  young  ones  have 
for  reading  and  also  a serious  unbiased 
look  at  what  six  or  seven  year  olds  can 
derive  from  reading. 

Why  Read? 

Why  does  a youngster  in  primary 
school  read?  To  enjoy  story  line?  Maybe, 
but  he  can  usually  hear  stories  that  offer 
much  more  in  tihe  way  of  descriptive 
vocabulaiy  and  complexity  of  plot.  An 
adult,  teacher  or  parent,  is  not  controlled 
by  the  problem  of  word  analysis  and  also 
can  give  immediate  help  with  what  might 
be  difficult  concepts.  (And,  at  this  age, 
the  contact  with  an  adult  in  a non-evalua- 
I tive  atmosphere  is  always  fun  and  sort  of 
I confidence  producing.)  Maybe  the  early 
I grader  reads  because  the  books  are  pretty. 

Of  course,  but  it  is  not  the  words  in  print 
’ that  are  pretty — it  is  the  whole  book  it- 
self— and  the  person  reading  out  loud 
can  show  the  pictures  and  discuss  them 
j when  appropriate.  Ma)he  a youngster 
I wants  to  know  about  die  world  around 
him.  He  wants  to  use  reading  to  extend 
I himself  and  learn.  But  why  a book?  He 
I can  learn  more  about  anything  by  hearing 
someone  with  more  knowledge  than  him- 
J self  (a  teacher)  tell  about  it.  He  can  see 
I a film  that  he  can  easily  understand  which 
, tells  him  so  very  much  more  and  usually 
I in  a more  inviting  way.  He  can  "do”  by 
I planting  or  building  or  comparing  actual 
I phenomena,  rather  than  guess  what  thg 
world  is  about  through  someone  else’s 
j words.  Reading  would  give  relatively 
little.  In  short,  reading,  for  a youngster  in 


primary  school,  is  the  least  effective  medi- 
um of  all  the  communication  media  that 
can  be  used  for  learning  about  things  or 
for  enjoying  stories  pleasing  to  the 
thought  and  imagination. 

Of  all  the  communicative  skills  the 
primary  child  develops,  reading  is  the 
least  mature.  It  is  merely  in  its  beginning 
stage.  A young  reader  cannot  d^  with 
material  beyond  %e  level  at  which  he  can 
analyze  the  sound  of  words.  He  can  think 
and  be  made  to  think  at  a much  higher 
level  if  reading  is  not  the  stimulus.  The 
main  thing  a primary  youngster  seems  to 
be  missing  when  he  reads  instead  of  hear- 
ing and  seeing  is  practice  in  sounding 
out  words,  even  if  the  words  in  their 
book  setting  almost  always  have  to  be  at 
levels  lower  than  words  he  can  hear  with- 
out help. 

How  can  you  learn  more  about  a frog? 

By  reading  about  him  in  a second  or  third 
level  book  or  by  seeing  a film  strip  or  a 
film?  Better  still,  have  a frog  before  you 
and  compare  him  to  the  anatomical  chart 
you  have  right  next  to  the  frog.  Or  why 
not  compare  the  chart  to  the  actual  dis- 
coveries you  make  when  you  dissect  a 
frog?  Yes,  learning  can  be  really  inter- 
esting! 

Reading  More  and  Enjoying  It  Less? 

Learning  that  the  learning  process  can 
be  both  satisfying  and  educative  is  crucial 
in  the  education  of  a youngster.  If  a 
youngster  depends  primarily  upon  "read- 
ing" to  learn  in  hii  early  years  he  will 
not  only  be  cheated  of  using  his  highest 
level  cognitive  skills  (at  that  stage  in  his 
development)  but  he  might  initially  (and 
forever)  associate  reading  with  the  act  of  j 
reading  and  not  expect  that  it  can  give 
him  learnings  and  joys  beyond  the  other 
ways  of  communicating  (which  reading 
cannot  do  in  the  early  grades).  There  is 
so  very  much  a child  can  learn  through 
actual  experience,  through  listening,  and 
speaking,  and  seeing — and  so  relatively 
little  the  child  can  learn  through  reading 
material  that  can  be  introduced  even  in  ■ 
the  most  advanced  early  grades.  Almost 
every  primary  school  youngster  can  listen 
and  speak  at  least  two  years  beyond  the 
level  at  which  he  can  read.  Reading  here 
can  be  a drag  on  learning. 

’There  is  ample  evidence  that  in  the  . 
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upper  grades — where  reading  should  be 
the  medium  through  which  the  student 
develops  his  cognitive  potential — many 
youngsters  already  have  associated  the  act 
of  reading  with  something  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  instead  of  what  they  feel 
would  be  more  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. These  readers  may  not,  because  of 
the  materials  they  have  read  in  the  pri- 
mary grades,  expect  to  deal  with  writing 
that  includes  the  thoughts,  evaluations, 
descriptions,  and  ideas  which  cannot  and 
should  not  be  introduced  to  youngsters 
not  mature  enough  to  deal  with  them. 
For  how  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
to  develop  readers  who  “skip  the  parts 
where  people  do  not  talk.”  At  about  age 
nine  or  ten  development  allows  for  ma- 
turing cognitions  tiat  can  best  and  often 
only  be  obtained  from  reading — not 
through  a picture,  actual  experience,  or 
visual  examination.  To  a great  extent  the 
nine  or  ten  year-old  has  played  out  what 
he  can  get  from  "non-reading”  and  needs 
to  deal  with  thoughts  and  ideas  not  avail- 
able to  him  without  reading.  Great  men 
of  ideas  have  long  passed  away  and  the 
middle  grader  is  now  ready  to  give  them 
a hearing — through  reading.  Persons  he 
could  never  hope  to  iiieet  are  "listened” 
to — through  reading.  The  immediate  en- 
vironment is  becoming  less  adequate  for 
the  student’s  conceptual,  experiential  and 
vocabulary  growth.  He  is  now  ready  to 
learn  and  experience — ^through  reading. 
It  is  ironic  diat  before  fourth  or  fifth 
grade,  when  reading  should  be  least  im- 
portant in  the  education  of  the  child,  the 
most  intensive  reading  instraction  is 
given.  But  in  the  upper  grades,  when 
reading  becomes  cracial  in  the  education 
of  the  child,  reading  instruction  is  offered 
to  a significantly  lesser  extent. 

First  Things  First! 

In  today’s  primary  grade  classroom  the 
craze  to  teach  reading  sooner  is  inundat- 
ing the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  more 
reading,  often  at  the  expense  of  other 
communication  skills!  Youngsters  are 
working  in  a medium  that  is  relatively 
new  to  them.  Ideas  cannot  be  explored 
nor  can  new  ideas  be  acquired  through 
reading,  because  wo*d-analysis  ability 
needs  about  three  or  four  years  to  catch 
up  with  what  a youngster  can  understand. 
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As  stated,  most  first  graders  are  reading 
at  least  two  years  below  their  comprehen- 
sion level. 

Therefore,  if  reading  is  not  important 
to  the  immediate  education  of  the  early 
grader  and  if  other  media  can  more  effec- 
tively educate  the  child,  why  do  we  not 
stop  and  ask:  Why  are  we  pushing  read- 
ing so  heavily  in  the  early  grades?  Why 
not  push  (not  just  include)  learning 
through  listening  before  reading.  Actual- 
ly, to  a youngster  listening  is  the  same  as 
reading,  only  easier  and  more  produc- 
tive. Words  mean  the  same  whether  they 
are  spoken  or  written.  Youngsters  have 
been  listening  all  their  lives — ^it  would  be 
(and  is)  sheer  ignorance  not  to  utilize 
listening  to  its  fullest  when  it  can  do  the 
job.  Almost  anything  that  can  be  read  by 
a youngster  through  second  grade  could 
be  hr  * ;d  at  a much  more  advanced  and 
interesting  level  through  listening.  If  we 
were  to  wait  until  a youngster's  word 
analysis  ability  caught  up  to  his  concep- 
tual ability  before  we  "pushed”  reading, 
the  youngster  would,  from  the  start,  feel 
the  power,  strength,  and  uniqueness  of 
reading.  His  only  control  would  be  his 
own  interests  and  strivings. 

Also,  think  of  the  dimensions  in  learn- 
ing we  could  reach  if  we  developed  ma- 
terials to  listen  to  with  the  same  dedica- 
tion that  we  develop  material  to  read.  It 
is  conceivable  that  the  level  of  ideas 
handled  at  first  grade  through  listening 
would  be  more  like  those  introduced  at 
our  present  third  grade.  'The  primary  aim, 
then,  of  early  reading  instraction  would 
be  the  teaching  of  the  "decoding”  so  that 
the  youngster  can,  as  soon  as  possible, 
drop  the  need  for  an  auditory  cue  and 
become  effective  in  handling  language  ' 
tlirough  visual  (written)  cues.  If,  during 
that  time,  he  has  developed  vocabulary, 
concepts  and  interpretive  skills  through 
listening,  seeing  and  doing,  he  will  be 
catapulted  to  much  higher  levels  when 
reading  becomes  appropriate.  But  to  keep 
the  youngster  tied  to  reading  before  word-  ' 
analysis  ability  matures  is  to  hamper  his 
educative  process. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere  described  an 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  reading  that 
holds  the  "use”  of  reading  in  abeyance 
until  the  teaching  of  word  analysis  is 
completed”  (4).  'This  is  not  only  possible 
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but,  as  has  been  discussed  here,  also 
desirable. 

Summary 

This  writer  feels  that  the  early  teaching 
and  emphasis  upon  reading  has  within  it 
inherent  factors  which  may  account  for 
the  relatively  poor  record  we  have  as 
"readers.”  (How  often  do  adults  turn  to 
reading  for  what  it  alone  can  give?)  Be- 
cause of  the  developmental  nature  of 
reading  versus  the  odier  communication 
media,  "reading”  ability  is  years  behind 
in  the  primary  grade  youngster.  Thus 
what  the  youngster  can  "read”  is  usually 
(not  nearly  as  rewarding  to  him  as  what 
he  can  hear,  see,  examine,  or  do. 

The  only  task  unique  to  early  reading 
is  that  of  learning  the  word-analysis  skills. 
If,  in  the  early  grades,  concepts  were  to 
be  developed  solely  through  listening, 
speaking,  feeling,  seeing  (instead  of 
through  reading),  the  potential  for 
growffi  would  indeed  be  great.  Later 
when  the  child  has  become  proficient  in 
word  analysis,  he  can  be  presented  with 
material  to  read  at  levels  truly  commen- 
surate with  his  stage  of  development  and 
truly  able  to  fire  his  imagination  and 
thought  processes.  Then  perhaps  we  can 
hope  for  a nation  of  "readers.” 
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S.  When  Should  and  Could 
Johnny  Learn  to  Reod? 
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l^ly,  our  public  school  diildrea 
ibarir  upon  the  exciting  adventure  of 
learning  to  read  when  they  enter  the  first 
grade  at  the  age  of  six — or  soon  thereafter. 
But  why  wait?  Many  enthusiasts,  anxious 
to  speed  up  the  production  of  academic 
excellence,  are  now  urging  that  the  formal 
process  of  teaching  the  child  to  read 
should  start  much  earlier.  Can  it  be  done? 
Though  some  doubt  that  it  can,  the  Har- 
vard psychologist,  Jerome  S.  Bruner 
(i960),  has  declared,  "Any  subject  can’ 
be  taught  effectively  in  some  intellectually 
honest  way  to  any  child  at  any  stage  of 
development.” 

Before  we  examine  the  research  find- 
fings  regarding  the  feasability  of  trying  to 
i teach  children  to  read  before  the  age  of 
i six,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  there  are 
'other  extremely  important  questions  that 
must  be  considered.  First,  there  is  a pr^-^ 
lem  in  visual  hygjen^.  Some  authority 
claim  that  by  teaching  the  child  to  read 
too  soon  we  run  the  risk  of  damaging  his 
eyes  for  life;  others,  however,  claim  that 
no  such  risk  is  involved.^ 


The  second  question  concerns  itself  with, 
ni^iriiliim  sequenfe  and  a problem  in 
eSuratiMal  philosophy.  Obviously,  when 
a child  is  learning  to  read  he  cannot  be 
romping  with  father,  walking  in  the 
woods,  exploring  a pond,  building  with 
blocks,  listening  and  talking  witli  adults, 
or  playing  wiffi  other  children.  That  is, 
when  engaged  in  reading  he  cannot  be 
learning  Sie  many  other  worthwhile  skills 
which  underlie  the  child’s  ability  to  grasp 
the  deeper  meanings  behind  the  printed 
page  (Holmes,  I960).  He  cannot  be 
accruing  the  mass  of  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  rich  personal  experiences  which 
bestows  upon  the  printed  page  a sense  of 
reality  (Holmes,  1957).  Nor  can  he  be 
expressing  himself  in  the  many  ways  which 


*This  paper  is  part  of  an  on-going  longitudinal 
study  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  writer 
and  supported  by  a grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corpo- 
ration of  New  York.  Thanks  are  accorded  to  my 
assistant,  Mr.  Charles  Perkins,  for  his  part  in  track- 
ing flown  some  of  the^  pertinent  literature. 

^This  question  is  in  part  being  resolved  in  an 
article  now  in  preparation:  “The  Visual  Hazards 
Involved  in  the  Early  Teaching  of  Reading." 


young  children  find  so  satisfying-— and 
which  psychologists  find  so  necessary  for 
his  well-rounded  development. 

Rousseau  (1762)  long  ago  rejected  the 
French  tradition  or  rearing  children  from 
infancy  as  if  they  were  "little  adults.” 
Rousseau  would  not  warp  the  child  to  fit 
society,  but  would  allow  him  to  grow  with 
that  freedom  of  expression  found  only  in 
untutored  play.  He  would  encourage  the 
child  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  unfettered  fun  while  exploring 
nature  first-hand.  The  philosophical  ques- 
tion, then,  boils  down  to  this:  If  we  agree 
with  Rousseau,  that  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  an  emotionally  stable 
child  who  can  think  aeatively,  must  we 
also  follow  Rousseau’s  thesis  that  to  do 
this  we  must  not  press  the  formal  teaching 
of  language  and  reading  too  soon  upon 
the  child’s  tender  nature,  but  allow  him  to 
develop  his  own  bent  first  by  personally 
exploring  nature? 

The  seriousness  of  the  above  questions 
cannot  be  denied.  Yet,  it  is  premature  to 
try  to  answer  them  before  we  resolve  the 
more  basic  question  of  just  how  early  can 
the  normal  child  learn  to  read.  If  he  can- 
not learn  to  read  before  the  age  of  six,  the 
visual  hygiene  and  philosophical  problems 
lose  mu(±i  of  their  impart  so  far  as  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  pre-primary 
grades  is  concerned. 

Though  the  literature  has  been  reviewed 
in  the  past^  no  generalization  has  been 
formulated  other  than  that  put  forth  by 
Gates  in  1937  when  he  wrote,  ". . . state- 
ments concerning  the  necessary  mental  age 
at  which  a pupil  can  be  entrusted  to  learn 
to  read  are  essentially  meaningless.” 
Obviously,  Gates’  statement  gives  us  no 
help  at  all  for  formulating  policy  or 
guiding  practice.  Therefore,  the  present 
writer  has  been  asked  to  review  again  the 
pertinent  research  in  the  hope  that  more 
useful  generalizations  may  emerge. 

Morphett  and  Washbume  (1931)  com- 
pared the  progress  of  first  graders  at  differ- 
ent ages.  'They  concluded  that  a mental 
age  of  six  and  one-half  years  was  the 
optimal  age  at  which  to  begin  teaching  the 
child  to  read.  Taylor  (1950),  however, 
has  shown  that  Scottish  children  at  the  age 
of  five  enter  school  and  begin  to  learn  to 
read.  Moreover,  when  compared  with 
American  children,  the  Scots  hold  their 
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lead  and  are,  age  for  age,  more  than  a year 
advanced  in  reading  by  the  beginning  of 
the  second  grade.  The  average  LQ.’s  in 
both  groups  were  100.  In  sharp  contras^ 
Olson  (1942)  maintains  that  six  and  one- 
half  is  too  young  for  most  students,  and 
that  the  schools  should  postpone  reading 
xmtil  a diild  exhibits  what  he  tails  a 
“seeking”  behavior  toward  books.  For 
many,  this  would  be  at  age  seven  and 
beyond. 

On  the  other  hand.  Gates  (1937)  has 
shown  that  four  groups  of  first  graders 
given  beginning  reading  instraction  by 
teachers  of  varying  ability,  using  different 
kinds  and  amoimts  of  instmctional  mate- 
rial, learned  to  read  at  different  mental 
ages.  The  first  group,  with  a teadiex  who 
used  modern  and  effective  techniques  and 
a great  deal  of  extra  material  adjusted  to 
individual  differences,  learned  to  read  at 
a mental  age  of  5.0.  A second  group,  using 
slightly  less  material,  learned  at  age  5.5.  A 
third  group,  even  less  well  provided  for, 
required  a mental  age  of  about  6.0.  The 
fourth  group,  taught  in  large  classes  by 
inferior  teaoiers,  using  mass  methods,  in- 
cluded many  children  with  mental  ages  of 
6.5  who  did  poorly  and  some  with  mental 
ages  of  7.0  or  above  who  had  difficulty. 

In  the  experiment  just  cited.  Gates  took 
students  of  the  same  chronological  age  and 
searched  for  the  different  mental  ages 
required  to  learn  to  read  under  different 
conditions.  Davidson  (1931),  on  the  other 
hand,  selected  three  groups  of  children  all 
with  the  same  menim  age  of  four  years, 
but  of  different  chronological  ages,  i.e., 
3,  4,  and  5 years.  The  mean  I.Q.’s  of  the 
three  groups  were  128,  98,  and  77, 
re^echvely.  The  results  indicated  that  the 
bright  3-year-oIds  made  the  greatest  gain 
in  reading  achievement^  and  the  dull  5- 
year-old,  the  smallest.  Since  no  group  con- 
tained more  than  five  children,  instruction 
could  be  geared  to  individual  differences. 

Now,  if  we  return  to  Taylor’s  study,  we 
realize  tha^  while  in  America  the  average 
size  of  a first  grade  class  is  30  pupils 
(NEA,  1957),  the  average  first  grade 
class  in  Scotland,  as  indicated  by  Taylor, 
contains  only  19!  Already  a nascent 
hypothesis  appears  plausible:  the  younger 
the  pupils,  the  smaller  the  class  must  he  if 
reading  is  to  be  successfully  taught. 

More  recently,  Durkin  (1961)  studied 


49  children  who  had  learned  to  read  prior 
to  entering  the.  first  grade.  She  says, 
“When  the  total  group  started  first  grade, 
the  average  reading  achievement  for  those 
who  learned  at  three  years  was  2.6,  accord- 
ing to  grade-level  norms.  For  those  who 
didn’t  leam  until  they  were  five,  the  aver- 
age achievement  was  1.7.  LQ.’s  were  com- 
pareble.  Two  years  later,  when  the  chil- 
dren were  finishing  the  second  grade,  the 
average  reading  achievement  of  tiiose  who 
first  learned  at  three  still  continued  to  be 
greater.”  However,  this  lead  had  been 
reduced  by  four  months. 

Durkin’s  study,  in  addition  to  reinforc- 
ing our  hypothesis  regarding  teacher-stu- 
dent ratio,  introduces  the  important  factor 
of  motivation.  She  states,  “'The  total  group 
included  Giucasians,  Negroes,  and  Orien- 
tals. Economically,  the  dmdren  come  from 
sodal-class  levels  varying  from  lower- 
lower  to  upper-middle.  Bul^  in  personality, 
they  were  commonly  described  by  parents, 
and  later  by  teachers,  as  persistent  'per- 
fectionistic,  and  competitive  children.”  In 
no  case  did  a child  “learn  on  his  own,”  but 
was  taught  by  an  older  sibling,  a parent  ^ 
baby  sitter,  or  someone  else.  Generally,  the 
most  helpful  situation  was  to  have  a sister 
about  two  years  older  who  liked  to  play 
school.  The  study  pointed  out  that  the 
younger  child  who  learned  to  read  before 
entering  school  seemed  to  have  a keen 
desire  to  "keep  up”  with  the  older  one, 
and  this  reqmred  that  the  younger  one 
leam  to  read  and  to  print  about  the  same 
time  as  the  older  one. 

Rowan  (1961)  reports  a study  being 
conducted  by  Moore  at  Yale.  Moore  sub- 
scribes to  the  doctrine  of  John  Locke  thal^ 
“When  he  can  talk,  'tis  time  he  should 
begin  to  read.”  Without  regard  to  read- 
ing readiness  factors,  Moore  is  presently 
teaching  35  normal-to-bright  youngsters, 
age  two  to  five  years,  to  type,  read,  write, 
and  take  dictation!  The  method?  Each 
child  is  allowed  to  play  on  an  electric 
typewriter.  As  he  pounds  the  keys,  "an 
adult  sitting  next  to  each  child”  repeats 
the  name  of  each  number  or  letter  as  he 
strikes  it.  'The  child  soon  learns  to  call  the 
keys  before  the  adul^  and  from  (his  stage 
moves  to  "drawing”  letters  on  a cha&- 
board.  When  the  child  has  mastered  tius, 
a projector  is  fastened  to  the  typewriter, 
and  now  he  reads  and  types  out  simple 
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sentences.  Finally,  he  reads  the  simple 
sentences  into  a recording  madiine  from 
which  he  subsequently  types  out  stories 
from  his  own  dictation.  Rowan  wisely 
notes  that  in  this  situation  we  have  chil- 
dren learning  at  the  age  of  two  years,  but 
that  the  teacher-student  ratio  is  one-to-one ! 
Obviously,  there  are  not  enough  teachers 
to  make  this  method  generally  applicable; 
Aerefore,  Moore  hopes  to  develop  a teach- 
ing machine  which  will  do  the  trick.  He 
believes  that  it  is  the  native  curiosity  and 
drive  for  competence  in  these  children 
which  he  is  drawing  upon  to  teach  them  to 
read.  If  so,  motivation  in  this  case  must 
be  somewhat  different  from  the  competi- 
tive drive  which  has  its  roots  in  the  sibling 
rivalry  noted  by  Durkin. 

Summary  and  ConclusioLis 

We  began  by  posing  the  question. 
When  should  children  be  taught  to 

iread?"  On  this  score,  attention  was  called 
to  <he  importance  of  two  problems:  one 
paving  to  do  with  the  developmental 
hygiene  of  the  eyes,  the  other  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  best  curriculum  sequence 
for  developing  emotionally  stable,  yet 
creative,  individuals. 

To  understand  the  limits  within  which 
these  two  problems  must  be  solved,  it  was 
decided  that  first  we  must  search  the  litera- 
ture to  discover  the  earliest  age  and  condi- 
tions under  which  a normal  child  can  learn 
to  read.  A summarizing  synthesis  of  the 
scattered  studies  points  to  the  following 
generalizations: 

1-  Under  favorable  conditions,  normal 
, children  can  be  taught  to  read  before  the 
age  of  six  years;  perhaps,  as  early  as  the 
age  of  two  or  three.  The  advisability  of 
doing  so  is  another  question. 

2.  Reading  achievement  in  beginning 
classes  at  any  age  is  directly  related  to 
pupil  intelligence  and  motivation,  teacher 
competence,  teacher-student  ratio,  and  ap- 
propriateness of  methods  and  materials. 

3.  Motivation  for  learning  to  read  may 
stem  from  different  drives. 

4.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  earliest 
age  at  which  a diild  can  be  taught  to  read 
is  a function  of  the  amount  of  time  or  help 
the  teacher  can  give  the  pupil.  This  prin- 
ciple is  elegantly  demonstrated  by  the 
mental  age  versus  class  size  curve  shown 
in  Fig-  1. 


As  a first  approximation,  the  equation  for 
a conservative  line  of  best  fit^  takes  the 
form: 

C=M2— k 

where  C is  class  size,  M is  the  mean  mental 
age  of  a homogeneous  class,  and  k is  a 
constant  taking  the  value  of  ‘8’  for  these 
studies. 

However,  should  the  "other  things” 
such  as  teacher  competence,  methods, 
materials,  pupil  motivation,  and  amount 
of  outside  reading  deviate  markedly  from 
the  common  level  obtained  in  the  above 
studies,  then  "k”  also  would  be  altered 
accordingly.  To  elevate  this  generalization 
above  the  level  of  an  approximation,  a 
carefully  designed  set  of  coordinated 
experiments  are  needed. 

At  any  rate,  when  placed  in  the  above 
perspective,  much  of  the  criticism  of  the 
reading  problem  in  the  public  schools 
takes  on  a new  light.  The  answer  is 
straightforward.  Just  as  the  nation’s  great 
freeways  and  superhighways,  with  their 
elaborate  underpasses,  overpasses,  and 
clover-leaves,  cost  a million  dollars  a 
mile  to  construct,  so  the  royal  road  to  a 
nation  of  precocious  readers  must  also  cost 
us  dearly;  for  the  conditions  of  early 
excellence  in  reading  demands  a low 
teacher-student  ratio  in  beginning  classes. 
Research,  of  course,  may  discover  more 
effective  methods,  such  as  teaching  ma- 
chines, to  help  us,  but  research  itself  is  a 
very  expensive  business. 
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M.  Differing  Opinions  in  Reading 


1.  When  Should  Reading 
Instruction  Begin? 

Sue  Moskowitz 


and  nursery  school  are  not  the  places  for 
formal  academic  lessons — for  pressure  to 
achieve;  that  the  preprimary  grades  are 
the  child’s  first  introduction  to  a large 
social  group.  School  is  a strange 
wildering  place;  the  child  must 


For  several  years,  newspapers  and  mag- 
I azincs  have  announced  excitedly  that  chil- 
I dren  of  preschool  age  have  been  taught  to 


l^rn  to  get  along  with  others,  Icam  rou- 
tines, to  follow  a daily  program,  to  sit 


read.  Some  of  the  reports  have  been  quietly  sometimes  and  listen  to  others,  to 

phrased  in  such  sensational  and  vague  work  independently,  to  face  problems  in 

terms  that  the  investigators  whose  work  social  adjustment,  to  share  toe  teacher’s 

they  described  must  have  neen  dismayed  attention  with  many  other  children,  to 

rather  than  flattered.  concentrate,  to  be  active,  to  take  initiative, 

, ^n  young  children  be  taught  to  read?  to  experiment,  to  work  out  simple  prob-  i 

Df  course.  Terman  and  Hollingw'orto  re-  lems.  He  also  begins  to  learn  informally  ' 

ported  early  readers  long  ago;  and  every  about  social  studies,  science,  mathematics, 

kindergarten  and  first  grade  teacher  has  creative  arts,  language  arts,  and  health, 

had  children  who  were  already  reading.  All  this  in  perhaps  three  hours  a day 

Some  knew  a small  number  of  words;  with  30  or  35  other  children, 
others  could  read  with  some  ease.  But  Yet  kindergartens  in  a number  of  corn- 
many  educators  and  psychologists  say  the  munities  are  introducing  the  systematic  . 
wrong  question  is  being  asked:  can^  teaching  of  reading.  It  must  be  admittecT  j 

toildren  be  taught  to_  read,  but  | that  pressure  from  parents  is  often  re-  I 
Jw^^Ohey^In  his~inauguiitl  spccJi  as  sponsible.  In  the  light  of  sensational  pub-  j 
president  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  licity  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  par-  ' 

Fischer  said,  ents  have  become  anxious  about  having  : 
VCtoat  a pupil  can  do  and  v/hat  he  should  their  young  children  read  or  even  regard 
be  doing  are  not  necessarily  the  same.  precocious  reading  as  a status  symbol* 

In  general,  specialists  in  early  child-  However,  the  studies  themselves  are 
hood  education  hold  that  kindergarten  very  interesting  and  worth  following  with 
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close  attention.  It  should  be  said  in  pass- 
ing that  most  of  them  have  received  siza- 
ble grants  from  such  sources  as  the  Ford 
Foundation,  the  Qrnegie  Foundation, 
and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

Current  Studies  of  Reading  or  of 
Readiness  Before  the  First  Grade 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  described,  be- 
■sause  or  the  current  interest  in  teaching 
machines,  is  Omar  K.  Moore’s  experi- 
ment in  teaching  very  young  children — 
_age  two  to  five — to  read.  At  first  the  basic 
instrument  used  in  the  experiment  was  an 
electric  tjpewriter.  Each  child  worked 
with  an  adult  teacher  in  a one-to-one  re- 
lationship. As  the  child  struck  the  keys 
willy-nilly,  the  teacher  simply  said  the 
I names  cf  the  letters  struck.  From  letters, 
the  child  proceeded  to  words  and  then  to 
sentences  which  were  projected  on  a 
screen.  A basic  idea  of  Moore’s  is  tiiat  the 
idult  must  not  teach  at  all  but  must  be 
completely  neutral;  the  child’s  activi^ 
must  be  “autotelic” — ^self-motivated  with- 
; out  any  introduction  of  reward  or  punish- 
! ment — even  encouragement.  'The  teacher 
must  make  no  suggestion  or  explanation. 
For  that  reason — and  because  of  the  ob- 
vious impossibility  of  providing  a teacher 
for  each  child  outside  of  an  expensive, 
experimental  situation  (the  experiment  is 
said  to  have  cost  about  $400,000.)  Moore 
has  developed  the  typewriter  into  a highly 
complicated  computer  that  assumes  the 
function  of  teacher.  At  present,  tlie  ma- 
chine costs  $25,000,  but  under  mass  pro- 
duction should  cost  about  $10,000.  It  is 
presently  being  tried  out  under  Moore’s 
guidance  in  a private  school  in  G)nnec- 
ticut. 

' Reactions  to  a movie  showing  Moore’s 
jxperiment  in  action  have  included  fre- 
quent comments  that  the  learning  situa- 
tion is  tense.  Moore  himself  is  said  to  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  children  didn’t  learn  to  read, 
and  is  seeking  to  account  for  it.  He  is 
writing  a broAure  that  is  to  be  published 
at  a future  date. 

An  interesting  variation  on  the  Moore 

experiment  was  a pilot  study  in  1961  by 

j the  Social  Psychology  Laboratory  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Using  Moore’s 
electric  typewriter  technique,  they  at- 


tempted to  teach  reading  to  a group  of 
four-year- old  Negro  children  from  a slum 
area,  though  not  from  the  worst  condi- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  city.  However, 
the  children  failed  to  learn;  they  failed 
to  progress  from  the  initial  stage  to  the 
next,  and  showed  negative  reactions  to 
frustration.  'The  researchers  concluded 
that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  difference 
in  many  ways  of  their  lower-class  children 
from  Moore’s  middle-class  children.  They 
therefore  decided  to  drop  reading  instruc- 
tion and  to  embark  on  a reading-readiness 
program  in  which  no  activity  would  be 
more  important  for  the  children  than 
reading  aloud  to  them.  Thev  feel  it  is 
important  that  children  hear  an  adult 
reading,  see  and  handle  the  book,  and 
experience  a warm  relationship  with  the 
te^er. 

Another  study  dealing  with  the  educa- 
tion of  young  lower-class  children  is  be- 
ing carried  on  by  New  York  Medical 
College  under  Martin  Deutsch  and 
Rebecca  Winton.  'Their  thesis  is  that 
lower-class  children  enter  school  so  poorly 
prepared  to  produce  what  the  school  de- 
mands that  initial  failures  are  almost  in- 
evitable. In  their  experiment  60  four-year- 
olds  are  attending  two  New  York  City 
public  schools.  'The  children  are  not  being 
taught  to  read.  The  emphasis  is  on  lan- 
guage expression  and  comprehension,  as 
well  as  on  training  in  auditory  discrimina- 
tion, focusing  attention,  followiing  direc- 
tions, and  visual  perception. 

The  effort  to  prevent  reading  failure 
among  underprivileged  children  is  also 
responsible  for  the  development  of  two 
new-  sets  of  basic  readers.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  many  city  children  from 
poorer  homes  do  not  identify  with  the 
predominantly  middle-class  white  chil- 
dren in  our  basic  readers  and  trade  books. 
A series  of  readers  developed  in  the  De- 
troit public  schools  and  another  by  Bank 
Sfrppf  Cnllporp  in-£h<>  New- York  public 
schools  are  picturing  non-whites  as  well 
as  whites,  and  will  use  city-oriented  con- 
tent. 'The  Detroit  books,  already  in  print, 
have  the  usual  controlled  vocabulary;  the 
Bank  Street  books  aim  for  fewer  vocabu- 
lary restrictions  and  natural  speech  rhy- 
thms, and  are  to  appear  in  1965. 

An  experiment  that  has  received  wide 
notice  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Denver 
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public  schools.  Parents  of  pre-first  grade 
children  receive  televised  instructions  on 
how  to  use  a book  of  exercises  called 
"Preparing  Your  Child  for  Reading"  with 
their  own  young  children.  This  program 
does  not  aim  to  teach  young  children  to 
read;  the  prescribed  activities  are  better 
described  as  prereading:  hearing  conso- 
nant sounds,  supplying  words  in  oral  con- 
text, knowing  letter  forms  and  letter 
sounds.  The  Denver  experimenters  expect 
to  follow  the  progress  of  the  experimental 
group  for  some  years  to  see  whether  chil- 
dren with  this  type  of  training  by  their 
parents  show  advantages  over  those  with- 
out it.  Reactions  to  this  experiment  have 
ranged  from  approval  of  involving  par- 
ents in  the  educational  training  of  their 
children  to  concern  that  in  a number  of 
cases  very  young  children  may  be  pres- 
sured by  parents  who  have  no  talent  for 
teaching. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  of 
early  reading  is  Dolores  Durkin’s  study  of 
49  children  who  had  learned  to  read  at 
home  before  they  entered  the  first  grade. 
The  children  came  from  varied  ethn^  and 
socio-economic  backgrounds.  Dr.  Durkin 
was  particularly  interested  in  their  per- 
sonalities: in  general  they  were  quiet  and 
passive,  had  good  memories  and  concen- 
tration, curiosity  and  persistence.  She  was 
interested  in  finding  out  also  whether 
these  early  readers  would  hold  on  to  their 
reading  advantage  over  fellow  classmates 
who  had  not  learned  to  read  before  they 
came  to  the  first  grade.  A follow-up  study 
in  the  third  grade  showed  that  the  bright- 
est two-thirds  had  not  maintained  their 
advantage  — the  bright  nonreading  en- 
trants had  caught  up  with  them.  But  the 
lowest  third,  who  were  in  the  "normal” 
range  of  91  to  110  still  maintained  some 
advantage.  Dr.  Durkin  will  make  another 
Aeck  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  and 
is  also  now  replicating  the  study  in  the 
New  York  City  public  schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a study 
of  Scottish  children  who  were  taught  to 
read  at  the  age  of  five  and  a comparable 
group  of  English  children  who  began 
learning  to  read  a year  later  at  age  six, 
the  English  children  had  caught  up  with 
the  Scottish  by  about  the  same  age  as 
Durkin’s  bright  non-early  readers  caught 
up. 


While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Europe, 
some  mention  should  be  made  of  begin- 
ning reading  there.  In  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  in  Russia  the  schools  do 
not  begin  reading  instraction  until  the  age 
of  seven,  at  which  time  children  enter  the 
first  grade.  The  Soviet  kindergarten — 
which  extends  to  age  seven — features  the 
development  of  oral  language  but  makes 
no  attempt  to  teach  reading.  Scandinavian 
psychologists  and  educators  say  that  a 
delayed  beginning  lowers  the  incidence  of 
later  reading  disability.  Research  on  readi- 
ness in  Sweden  is  being  done  in  a pro- 
gram to  identify  potential  cases  of  reading 
disability  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  first 
grade.  Eve  Malmquist  of  Stockholm  re- 
ports that  380  of  such  children  were  given 
a special  program  with  promising  results. 
A similar  experiment  with  1,200  pupils 
from  12  different  cities  is  also  going  on, 
and  results  are  to  be  available  in  1964. 

Advonfoges  of  Not  Hurrying  to 
Begin  Reading 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  summaries  of 
these  current  studies  that  they  have  not 
proved  that  reading  should  be  taught  in 
the  kindergarten  or  earlier.  In  fact,  several 
stress  readiness  for  reading  and  not  early 
instraction  and  two  suggest  that  non-early 
readers  catch  up  anyhow.  Furthermore, 
none  shows  evidence  that  early  reading 
instruction  can  be  successful  to  any  worth- 
while degree  with  the  majority  of  children 
who  enter  our  schools. 

Why  should  ordinary  schools  in  or- 
dinary communities  not  teach  formal  read- 
ing in  kindergarten  classes  of  25  to  50 
children  ? \ 

Reading,  like  walking  and  talking,  is  ai 
developmental  task.  A large  number  o£j 
research  findings  indicate  that  there  is  a 
high  relationship  between  readiness  lor 
reading  and  a child’s  physical,  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  social,  and  experiential 
development.  Pushing  an  unready  child 
into  formal  instraction  can  create  destruc- 
tive feelings  of  fear,  and  inadequacy. 

Various  research  studies  have  demon- 
strated that  many  young  children  have 
difficulty  in  associating  symbols  and  mean- 
ing, in  seeing  and  remembering  small 
differences  between  forms,  in  associating 
symbols  and  sounds. 
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It  is  possible  with  effort  to  train  chil- 
dren— Ince  seals — to  make  the  correct  re- 
sponses. But  research  evidence  points  up 
the  futility  of  straining  to  do  what  can  be 
done  naturally  and  quickly  a year  or  so 
later.  There  is  little  or  nothing  to  gain  by 
pushing,  but  plenty  to  lose.  Earlv  failure 
in  school  is  responsible  for  many  behavior 
problems. 

Research  findings  have  shown  that  a 
child’s  I.Q.  and  general  readiness  have  a 
high  correlation  with  his  later  achieve- 
ment. Both  controlled  research  and  exam- 
ination of  school  record  cards  indicate 
that  non-early  readers  tend  to  catch  up  to 
comparable  early  readers. 

A variety  of  studies  have  concluded  that 
children  who  enter  first  grade  after  a good 
informal  kindergarten  program  are  better 
able  to  proceed  with  systematic  learning 
than  those  who  do  not.  In  fact,  many 
schools  group  first-grade  children  without 
kindergarten  experience  in  separate 
classes. 

More  and  more,  we  are  finding  that 
among  our  reading  failures  are  Brain- 
injured  children  with  normal  intelligence 
and  no  cerebral  palsy.  They  do  have  se- 
vere perceptual  difficulties.  These  children 
show  the  emotional  disturbance  of  school 
failure  and  frustration.  New  York  City 
has  36  special  classes  for  them  and  also  a 
long  waiting  list.  It  is  important  tliat 
teachers  be  trained  to  observe  their  puj^ils 
carefully  for  some  time  before  rushing 
them  into  formal  reading. 

It  is  questionable  that  starting  instruc- 
tion at  age  three  to  produce  sixth-grade 
readers  at  age  six  yields  useful  results.  I 
am  thinking  of  Bobby,  who  at  the  end  of 
the  first  grade  could  read  the  Rezde)‘^s 
Digest  aloud  fluently  and  stylishly.  But  he 
didn't  have  the  background  to  understand 
what  he  read,  and  besides  he  really  wanted 
to  read  the  Hardy  Boys.  (Incidentally,  he 
had  had  only  nine  months  of  reading 
instruction.) 

Certain  observers  of  kindergarten  read- 
ing instruction  have  commented  that  while 
the  teachers  labored  with  the  top  group 
of  children  the  other  20  or  25  sat  at  desks 
writing,  tracing,  or  copying.  They  ques- 
tion whether  the  activity  was  worthwhile 
for  either  group  in  terms  of  the  boredom 
of  the  sitters  and  the  tension  of  the 
readers. 


Those  doubting  the  value  of  early  read- 
ing instruction  can  point  to  many  research 
findings  in  their  support.  A number  of 
these  bear  out  the  contention  that  physical, 
intellectual,  emotion,  social,  ana  experi- 
ential readiness  all  play  a significant  part 
in  determining  whether  the  child  will 
make  a good  start  in  reading.  Since  ffiere 
are  far  too  many  studies  to  cover  in  a 
short  time,  I shall  refer  only  to  some  of 
those  dealing  with  two  questions: 

1.  Is  it  of  value  to  precede  formal  in- 
struction with  kindergarten  or  first 
grade  readiness  programs. 

2.  Do  courage  and  patience  in  delay- 
ing instruction  for  those  not  ready 
hinder  or  help  later  reading 
achievement? 

Lorene  Teegarden  compared  the  first 
grade  reading  progress  of  children  who 
had  had  kindergarten  training  with  that 
of  children  who  had  not.  She  found  that 
those  with  kindergarten  experience  were 
more  likely  to  make  satisfactory  reading 
progress  and  also  reversed  and  confused 
letters  less  often.  A study  by  Irene  F^t 
led  to  a similar  conclusion:  oiildren  with 
kindergarten  training  ranked  significantly 
higher  in  the  first  grade  in  word  recogni- 
tion and  paragraph  reading.  Sister  Mary 
Nila  found  that  groups  given  first  grade 
readiness  programs  before  the  start  of 
formal  reading  showed  higher  reading 
achievement  by  the  end  of  the  year  than 
did  control  groups  taught  formal  reading 
throughout  the  year.  Three  other  studies 
by  Inez  B.  Petersen,  Elizabeth  L.  Woods, 
and  Carrie  M.  Scott  also  showed  the  su- 
periority of  readiness  experiences  and 
training  over  none  in  terms  of  latter  suc- 
cess in  reading.  Helen  Roche  studied  a 
group  of  children  judged  not  ready  for 
formal  reading.  They  were  given  more 
readiness  activities  before  formal  instruc- 
tion and  by  the  fourth  grade  surpassed 
the  comparison  group  who  began  formal 
reading  ^immediately  on  entering  the  first 
giade.  Beatrice  E.  Bradley  got  similar  re- 
sults in  a study  comparing  children  for 
whom  formal  instruction  was  delayed  and 
those  who  began  at  once. 

Lorraine  Fuller  studied  a group  of  kin- 
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dergarten  children  with  foreign  language 
handicaps.  She  found^ihat  directed  lan- 
guage experiences  ‘iicreased  the  rate  of 
reading  progress  of  the  experimental 
group  as  compared  with  a control  group. 
A stiid^^by  Doris  Waters  and  another  by 
Selma  h.  Kerr  ied  to  similar  conclusion. 

W.  F.  Brazziel  and  Mary  Terrell  stud- 
ied the  effects  of  a readiness  program  on 
a group  of  26  Negro  first  graders  from 
rural  homes  with  few  books  and  little  in- 
terest in  reading.  Not  only  on  a reading 
readiness  test,  but  also  on  an  intelligence 
test,  the  experimental  group  made  scores 
close  to  the  national  norms  while  the 
control  group  remained  very  low. 

A number  of  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  starting  formal  instruction  for  chil- 
dren when  older,  not  younger,  pays  read- 
ing dividends.  B.  V.  Keister  studied  the 
effects  of  giving  instruction  in  reading  to 
three  first-grade  classes  of  five-year-olds. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  her  three  classes 
achieved  almost  up  to  the  first-grade 
norm.  But  after  the  sumrn-  j vacation,  the 
teachers  reported  that  the  children  had 
forgotten  so  much  that  they  practically 
had  to  start  all  over.  ■ At  the  end  of  the 
second  grade,  the  children  were  still  well 
below  the  grade  norm.  Jennie  L.  Thom- 
son, over  a four-year  period,  compared 
children  who  began  reading  before  age  six 
with  those  who  were  somewhat  older.  She 
found  that  tlie  younger  children  not  only 
made  slower  progress  but  did  not  develop 
as  great  a liking  for  reading  as  the  older 
children. 

In  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  Inez  B.  King 
studied  104  children  who  entered  first 
grade  together.  She  compared  54  children 
age  five  years  eight  months  to  five  years 
11  months  with  50  children  aged  six 
years  five  months  to  six  years  eight 
months.  Although  the  younger  group  was 
brighter,  by  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade 
the  older  group  was  one  year  four  months 
ahead  of  the  younger  in  reading.  A far 
higher  degree  of  school  maladjustment 
was  reported  by  the  teachers  for  the 
younger  group. 

Mabel  V.  Morphett  and  Carleton 
Washbume  studying  groups  in  Winnetka, 
111.,  found  a very  high  correlation  be- 
tween mental  age  and  reading  progress. 
Washbume  also  did  a well-known  study 
of  what  happened  when  formal  instmc- 


tion  was  delayed.  Four  first-grade  classes 
were  carefully  matched  for  ability.  Three 
classes  started  reading  instmction  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  grade;  the  fourth, 
not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  grade. 
But  by  the  end  of  the  third  grade,  the 
delayed  class  had  caught  up  with  the 
others,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade 
was  a year  and  a half  ahead. 

All  the  current  experiments  I described 
earlier  are  well  worth  watching.  If  suc- 
cessful, they  have  suggestions  for  altera- 
tions in  our  teaching  of  reading;  but  not 
until  proof  is  given  that  they  really  are 
advantageous  in  terms  of  later  achieve- 
ment, and  that  they  are  good  for  yoimg 
children.  There  is  too  much  research  evi- 
dence to  be  ignored  showing  that  chil- 
dren not  ready  for  formal  instmction  are 
liable  to  fail  to  learn,  with  resulting  hos- 
tility towards  education;  and  also  that 
Parting  formal  instmction  early  at  best 
yields  little  or  no  advantage  in  later 
achievement,  when  non-early  readers  tend 
to  catcl^p.  . / 

^JflrtRiyc^,  it  is  up  to  educators  to 
protect  diildren  from  the  swings  of  fash- 
ion in  public  opinion  and  from  the  pres- 
sure of  those  who  really  know  little  about 
young  children. 
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2.  At  What  Aqe  Should 
Systematic  Reading 
^;^;!^Jnstructton  Begin? 


Nancy  McCormick  Rambusch 


The  most  effective  sequence  for  many 
areas  of  school  learning  is  undergoing  re- 
exar'mation,  and  in  no  areas  are  partisans 
f^more  heated  than  in  the  field  of  “read- 
jing.”  However,  systematic  reading  in- 
jstruction  for  the  child  of  preschool  age, 
jwhatever  its  varied  forms  might  be,  must 
jjnecessarily  bear  little  resemblance  to  the 
stereotypical  view,  now  rarely  operative, 
of  children  of  first  grade  age  being  ini- 
tiated into  reading  in  groups,  all  reading 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  i 

Reading  implies  bringing  meaning  to 
the  written  word  as  surely  as  deriving 
I meaning  from  it.  The  period  of  the  pre- 
school years  provides  the  raw  material  of 
the  meaning  that  formal  reading  will  later 
1 enhance. 
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There  are  many  areas  of  emphasis  ap- 
propriate for  the  preschool  in  developing 
language  skills  cfirectly  related  to  later 
competence,  but  “those”  relating  to  the 
child’s  ability  to  teach  himself  to  read 
individually  in  a school  environment,  are 
the  ones  I would  like  to  emphasize. 

Perhaps  inadequate  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  the  crucial  role  of  language  in 
early  childhood,  and  the  irreversible  def- 
icit can  be  caused  in  later  life  (Gold- 
farb),  as  evidenced  in  institutionalized 
children  and  culturally  deprived  (Reiss- 
man)  children  in  urban  areas. 

"It  has  not  been  customary  to  think  of  early 
childhood  as  a period  of  important  growth  in 
the  child’s  knowledge  and  his  ability  to  think. 
Priority  has  been  given  other  kinds  of  develop- 
ment. For  Ais  reason  it  has  been  namral  to 
feel  that  it  is  relatively  u iimportant  to  supply 
van'ety  and  depth  of  information  to  a young 
child.  This  aspect  of  a child’s  development  is 
frequently  considered  as  taking  on  red  impor- 
tance around  six  years  of  age  when  he  enters 
the  first  grade  of  school.  It  is  paradoxical  that 
the  learning  we  expea  of  him  at  this  later 
period  demands  a background  of  experience 
and  understanding  which  we  have  considered 
relanVely  important  in  early  childhooA  The 
ability  to  read,  for  example,  requires  a rich 
background  of  concepts  ^d  understandings 
from  which  the  child  derives  his  spoken  and 
written  vocabulary.  'ITiis  same  skiil  demands 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  written 
j symbols,  to  nssociate  personal  experiences  with 
the  symbols,  or  words,  which  stand  for  the 
experience,  and  to  think  logically  in  the  process 
of  following  the  ideas  being  read.’’^ 

"Since  language  responses  are  learned,  the 
laws  of  learning  may  help  explain  the  differ- 
ences among  children  in  language  proficiency. 
The  stronger  the  motivation  to  use  language, 
and  the  more  effective  the  reward  that  speech 
brings,  the  more  developed  language  behavior 
should  become.’’* 

Stimuli  ^pear  to  be  more  distinctive 
when  specific  language  labels  are  applied 
to  them.  One  of  the  tasks  of  the  teacher 
of  the  preschool  child  is  to  help  the  child  • 
! classify  his  environment  through  the  as- 
j sociation  of  the  appropriate  word  with  the 
I stimulus. 

i ^ The  ideas  of  Maria  Montessori  which 
related  to  the  role  of  systematic  language 
development  and  reading  instruction  can- 


*Kenneth  D.  Wann,  et  al..  Fostering  Intellectual 
Development  ut  the  Young.  New  York:  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  1962. 

*Paul  Henry  Mussen  and  John  janeway  Conger, 
I Child  Development  and  Personality.  New  York: 
Harper,  1956. 


not  be  viewed  as  originating  with  her. 
They  are  part  of  a tradition  of  physio- 
logical education  derived  by  Montessori 
from  Edouard  Seguin  and  Jean  Marc 
Gaspard  Itard.  Many  of  the  seminal  no- 
tions of  Montessori  come  from  Seguin’s  ! 
work,  exmessed  definitively  in  his  Idiocy  j 
and  Its  Treatment  by  the  Physiological 
Method. 

It  was  apparently  not  the  original  in- 
tent of  Montessori  to  allow  the  proce- 
dures which  have  been  associated  with 
her  "method”  to  attain  the  inflexibility 
they  have  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ardent 
and  uncritical  of  her  disciples. 

At  the  outset,  in  working  with  young 
children,  Montessori,  applying  what  she 
knew  to  be  '■uccessful  from  her  work  with 
retarded  children  to  a normal-child  pop- 
ulation, in  the  way  of  activities  demand- 
ing of  the  child  sensory  motor  involve- 
ment in  classification  and  distinction  ' 
among  forms,  dimensions,  textures,  , 

weights,  had  no  conscious  thought  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing  systemati- 
cally. Montessori  folklore  would  have  it  | 
that  the  children  themselves  asked  to  be 
taught.  In  any  event,  many  children 
through  the  procedures  used  by  Montes-  : 
sori  in  the  design  of  activities  which 
were  child  initiated,  were  able  to  learn  to  [ 
read  in  a so-called  "spontaneous”  fashion.  ! | 

Points  of  interest  in  the  Montessori  j- 
approach  for  the  teacher  of  the  young 
child  rest  on  the  role  whic»  the  teacher  i 
assumes  in  identifying  for  the  child  the 
objects  and  sensations  wdth  which  he  is  . 
dealing,  demanding  where  possible  that  j 
the  child  use  the  words,  rather  than  ges-  | 
tures,  to  make  his  needs  known,  by  the  il 
teacher’s  speaking  clearly  to  the  cliild  and  | 
offering  him  opportunities  to  respond  in  ! 
the  service  of  early  language  development.  | 

In  the  Montessori  approach,  writing'-;  I 
and  reading,  composing  and  dictating,  all  , 
seem  to  occur  in  conjunction  with  each  I 
other.  A typical  sequence  might  be  thej 
exposure  or  the  child  to  an  environment  ! 
in  which  objects  are  both  labeled  and  i 
named  by  the  teacher  and  manipulated  I 
by  the  child.  The  child  sees  words  as 
wholes.  He  also  sees  and  feels  the  letters  ; ' 
which  compose  the  words,  the  letters  be-  | I 
ing  cut  out  of  sandpaper  and  then  often  ' I 
grouped  by  the  teacher  in  her  demonstra-  i 
tion  of  the  way  they  sound' when  together,  j 
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When  the  child  knows  some  of  the 
sandpaper  "sounds,”  he  is  free  to  com- 
bine them  in  new  combinations,  which  he 
can  do  without  reading  them  bade.  This 
accomplishment  gives  rise  to  quite  literal 
transcription  of  sounds  into  words  at  the 
time  when  the  child  appears  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  synthetic  task  of  dustering 
sounds  to  create  known  and  understood 
words,  -rather  than  analyzing  the  sounds 
of  r^dy-made  words.  Following  the  com- 
position of  words  with  a small  movable 
alphabet,  the  child  might  begin  to  com- 
pose short  sentences  and  stories.  He  will 
often  embark  on  copying  lists  of  words 
or  labels  or  printed  material  that  appeal 
to  him  at  this  time,  quite  indepencfently 
of"  his^  interest  in  composing  words  or 
transcribing  conversation. 

; The  use  of  simple  command  cards  by 
the  teacher,  inviting  him  to  engage  in 
certain  activities,  which  he  learns,  through 
reading— provides  a transitional  step  in 
his  development  to  the  point  where  he 
can  read,  with  comprehension  Iwoks,  al- 
ways easy  enough  for  him  to  master 
completely. 

All  of  this  activity,  as  it  is  carried  out 
in  a Montessori  class,  alternates  between 
individual  and  small  groups.  Matching 
names  to  pictures  might  be  a form  of 
lotto,  or  it  might  be  an  individual  exer- 
cise. The  teacher  is  present  as  the  resource 
person  who  can  help  the  child  move  hori- 
zontally to  more  activities  of  one  type  or 
vertically  to  a more  difficult  or  novel 
facet  of  learning  in  the  sequence  leading 
to  reading. 

There  is  a real  emphasis  on  self- 
selection of  activities  in  a Montessori 
learning  situation  which  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  Montessori.  Therefore,  as  many 
children  come  to  school  motivated  to 
learn  to  read  by  parental  pressure,  others 
evidence  no  interest  at  all.  This  lack  of 
interest  the  teacher  must  respect,  because 
the  motive  for  pursuing  independent 
activity  must  ultimately  be  an  intrinsic 
one.  The  teacher  in  her  many  individual 
presentations  of  activities  offers  the  chil- 
dren opportunities  to  see  how  various 
sequences  develop,  and  if  a child  is  suffi- 
ciently interested,  he  will  at  least  observe 
the  work  of  the  others,  whether  or  not 
he  participates. 

The  emphasis  on  the  appropriate  form 


of^  language  development  for  preschool 
children  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  role 
of  language  as  a learned  skill,  or  the  role 
assigned  to  it  by  the  culture  as  an  im- 
portant one. 

Systematic  instruction  leading  to  read- 
ing should  be  a concern  of  teachers  of 
young  Aildren,  if  by  this  is  meant  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  developmental  stages  of 
language,  some  of  which,  if  ignored  in 
the  early  years,  appear,  at  present,  to  lead 
to  irreversible  language  deficits. 

A language-rich  school  environment 
for  young  children,  in  which  the  teacher 
articulates,  identifies,  relates  language  to 
the  experiences  of  tlie  children,  is  an 
attempt  at  systematic  exposure.  Activities 
which  provide  for  differentiation  in  visual 
perception  are  appropriate  for  the  pre- 
school child. 

Most  of  these  activities  exist  in  some 
measure  in  nurseries  and  kindergartens, 
but  they  are  not  always  thought  of  in 
their  relation  to  language  development. 

The  group  of  Doctors  Seguin,  Itard, 
and  Montessori,  who  coupled  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  child  with  manipulative 
material  through  which  he  coula  relate 
experience  to  language  and  ultimately  to 
its  expression  in  symbolic  form,  were 
suggesting  a form  of  systematic  activity, 
not  as  an  inflexible  linear  sequence,  such 
as  the  preprimer,  primer,  first  reader 
would  provide,  but  as  a cluster  of  experi- 
ences which  would  help  the  child  pursue 
visual  clues,  and  transcribe  speech  into 
symbolic  written  form,  prior  to  the  formal 
exercise  of  reading,  which  should  ideally 
build  on  prior  experience. 
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Perspectives:  Teaching 
Young  Children  to  Read 

, Nila  Banton  Smith 
Glassboro  State  G)llege 

T«here  are  strong  surges  of  thinking 
in  regard  to  all  aspects  of  education 
at  the  present  time.  We  seem  to  be  ex- 
periencing a veritable  crescendo  of  new 
ideas  about  improving  instruction  in. 
science,  social  studies,  mathematics  and 
reading.  Fresh  schools  of  thought  are 
emerging,  novel  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped, opinions  pro  and  con  are  ^ng 
advanced  with  vigor,  and  educational 
.controversy  is  running  rampant. 

I Among  present  controversial  issues 
, j perhaps  no  jne  of  them  is  more  wide- 
; ; spread  among  parents  and  educators  than 
’ tiiat  of  teaching  young  children  to  read. 
There  are  some  who  are  forcefully  argu- 
ing for  the  early  teadiing  of  reading; 
others  are  opposing  this  practice  with 
vehemence. 

V What  troubles  me  is  that  the  arguments 
seem  to  be  (dl  black  or  all  white.  There 
are  many  variables  in  this  complex  situa- 
tion and  numerous  shadings  or  gray  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  thought.  Yet 
most  people  talk,  speak  and  write  in 
terms  of  one  or  the  other  of  two  broad 
alternatives:  Shall  we  teach  young  chil- 
dren to  read  or  shall  we  not  teach  young 
children  to  read?  We  need  to  be  more 
specific.  I am  convinced  that  this  con- 
troversy would  be  mellowed,  reduced,  in 
many  cases  resolved,  if  we  would  break 


down  into  specifics  the  broad  implications 
of  this  topic  as  a whole.  What  do  we 
mean  by  the  generic  term  children?  What 
do  we  mean  by  the  broadly  applied  ad- 
jective young?  What  do  we  mean  by  the 
prepositional  phrase  to  read;  and  lastly, 
and  perhaps  most  important,  what  do  we 
mean  by  die  word  teaching?  It  is  hoped 
that  pointing  out  some  of  the  shades  of 
meaning  in  each  of  these  terms  will  serve 
to  clarify  the  concept  of  the  overly-gen- 
eralized subject^  "teaching  young  children 
to  read.” 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  Children? 

When  we  talk  about  teaching  reading 
to  young  children,  are  we  talking  about 
the  great  mass  of  offspring  representing 
the  plural  of  child?  Or  are  we  talking 
about  some  particular  group  or  some 
individuals,  having  certain  characteristics 
of  their  own  but  still  classifiable  under 
the  generic  term  of  children? 

Are  we  talking  about  children  like 
John,  the  son  of  a professor  who  is  a 
colleague  of  mine?  Upon  going  to  the 
home  of  this  colleague  I was  introduced 
to  Nancy  who  is  in  the  second  grade 
and  to  John  who  bad  just  turned  four. 
Mrs.  Miller  s^id,  "Nancy  is  reading  at 
fourth  grade  level,  and  she  spends  hours 
reading  to  John.  He  begs  her  to  read  to 
him.  "Can  you  read,  John?”,  I asked. 
Thc!  answer  was  forthright^  "Not  yet  but 
I will  be  soon.”  And  I am  pretty  sure 
that:  he  will  be  reading  soon.  The  chil- 
dren evidently  liave  high  intelligence, 
they  live  in  a cultured  home,  they  have 
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had  rich  experiences,  they  have  an  ample 
libraty  of  children’s  books.  The  father, 
mother  and  sister  are  all  avid  readers. 
John  lives  in  a stimulating  reading  en- 
vironment. 

John  and  Nancy  represent  the  kind 
of  children  whom  most  investigators  are 
talking  about  in  their  studies  of  early 
readers.  Plessas  md  Oaks  (1)  summed 
up  the  characteristics  of  children  in  these 
studies  and  stated: 

. . . these  early  readers  can  be  characterized 
largely  as  having  superior  intelligence,  hav- 
ing fathers  who  have  mainly  clerical  and 
professional  positions,  living  in  homes  with 
many  encouraging  and  stimulating  activities 
relating  to  reading  ... 

Bob  and  Janice  are  children  in  another 
home  that  I had  occasion  to  visit  recently. 
Janice  is  eight  and  Bob  is  three.  Their 
mother  finished  high  school;  their  father 
quit  at  tenth  grade.  Both  parents  work 
at  non-professional  and  non-clerical  jobs. 
Janice  went  to  school  on  the  day  of  my 
visit  Bob  spent  the  day  with  a woman 
who  does  babysitting  in  her  own  home. 

"Do  you  ever  read  to  Bob?’’,  I asked 
Janice.  "Oh,  no’’  replied  Janice.  "We 
don’t  have  any  books,  and  beside  I hate 
reading."  Finally  I edged  this  question 
across  to  Mrs.  Steele.  "Do  you  read  to 
your  children  when  they  are  little?’’ 
"Goodness,  no.  I’m  too  tired  and  when 
I have  a little  time  at  home  I have  too 
many  other  things  to  do  to  bother 
reading  to  them.  I hardly  find  time  to 
take  a few  looks  at  television,  myself.” 
Impradently,  I pursued  the  matter 
fu^er,  "Do  you  think  Bob  might  be 
more  interested  in  reading  in  school  if 
he  had  some  children’s  books,  and  if  you 
or  Janice  might  squeeze  out  a little  time 
to  read  to  him?”  The  answer  was  dis- 
appointing. "When  he  goes  to  school 
the  teacher  will  take  care  of  his  reading. 
'That’s  her  job.’’ 

May  we  ask,  do  Janice  and  Bob  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  children  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  glibly  discuss  the  topic  of 
teaching  young  children  to  read? 

Here  is  another  example.  It  is  a de- 
scription which  a first  grade  teacher  gave 
me  concerning  her  class: 

At  least  two-thirds  of  the  children  would 
be  termed  disadvantaged.  There  are  perhaps 
a half-dozen  in  the  class  who  are  blessed 


with -both  a mother  and  a father  in  the 
home  and  who  are  reasonably  well  clothed, 
fed,  and  loved.  Of  my  twenty-nine  children, 
fifteen  are  Puerto  Rican,  five  are  Ne^o 
from  poverty  homes,  and  the  remaining 
nine  are  low-middle-cluss  white.  They  have 
a median  I.Q.  of  86.  I suspect  they  would 
rate  low  on  a maturity  test.  At  the  end  of 
the  school  year  last  spring,  my  children  in 
a similar  class  indicated  a beginning  kinder- 
garten level  of  maturity  on  the  Peabody 
Vocabulary  Test.  One  child  in  the  class  is 
emotionally  disturbed,  three  youngsters  have 
severe  spe^  problems,  and  all  are  meager 
in  their  language  expression.  They  are 
creative,  however,  in  such  areas  as  music, 
art  and  dramatic  play.  We  have  the  best 
finger-painters  in  Jackson  G)unty.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  ledger  I must  say  that  " 
when  it  comes  to  reading  they  just  don’t 
catch  on;  and  I am  often  confused  by  such 
expressions  as  "My  Mudder,  he  . . . "My  , 
toof  jess  fall  down  . . ,.  "I  gots  de  ^ 
stomick  ache  in  my  froat  . . . "Land 
where  da  Peelgrims  fried  . . . and  so  on.  * 

Now,  when  w'e  are  talking  about  teach- 
ing reading  to  young  children,  are  we 
including  in  this  broad  concept  the  kind 
of  children  that  this  first  grade  teacher 
has  in  her  class? 

For  years  research  has  revealed  again 
and  again  vast  individual  differences  in 
children  physically,  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally, linguistically,  in  rates  of  growth, 
and  in  degrees  of  motivation  to  learn. 
Research  also  has  shown  that  reading 
success  is  related  to  these  factors.  Chil- 
dren are  different  from  one  another  and 
reading  ability  differs  as  children  differ. 

A striking  example  of  individual  dif- 
ferences is  apparent  in  a longitudinal 
study  which  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years.  Durkin  (2),  the  investiga- 
tor, has  followed  groups  of  children  who 
read  before  coming  to  kindergarten  as 
they  proceeded  through  the  grades,  and 
she  has  found  that  they  have  been  con- 
sistently higher  in  reading  achievement 
than  the  children  in  her  ointrol  groups 
who  did  not  read  before  first  grade. 
'The  non-early  reading  groups  were 
matched  with  the  early  reading  groups 
in  intelligence,  in  chronological  age,  and 
in  the  sdiool  which  thqr  attended.  An 
important  question  yet  to  be  answered 
is  why  didn’t  the  children  in  this  com- 
parably bright  control  group  learn  to  read 
early?  Some  differences  oetween  these  ! 
children  and  the  early  readers  did  come 
out  in  interviews  with  parents.  The  early 
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readers  walked  and  talked  at  earlier  ages; 
they  tended  to  come  from  smaller  famil- 
ies; they  spent  fewer  hours  before  tele- 
vision sets;  they  were  more  often  con- 
tent with  quiet  activities  (drawing,  color- 
ing, looking  at  books)  while  the  non- 
early  readers  had  been  more  involved 
in  active  play,  being  fascinated  with  toys 
rather  than  coloring  books,  blackboards, 
pencil  and  paper. 

The  differences  mentioned  above  were 
obtained  through  interviews  and  are  sig- 
nificant. When  additional  research  of  tMs 
nature  proceeds  with  its  objective  being 
to  probe  deeply  into  individual  differ- 
ences with  a variety  of  appropriate  tests, 
undoubtedly  many  differences  will  be 
found  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
growth  areas  mentioned  earlier. 

The  need  for  adjustments  to  different 
kinds  of  children  was  evidently  strongly 
sensed  by  Mason  and  Prater  f3)  in  their 
review  of  43  studies  having  to  do  with 
children  and  early  reading. 

In  their  summary  the  authors  ask  the 
question  of  "whether  or  not  we  should 
teach  reading  to  preschool  and  kinder- 
garten children.”  Then  they  draw  some 
preliminary  conclusions  from  the  com- 
parative studies  included  in  the  summary. 
Some  of  their  conclusions  are; 

When  exposed  to  the  Mme  program 
younger  children  make  less  progress  than 
older  ones  with  similar  levels  of  intelli- 
gence. 

That  the  best  age  for  beginning  rrading 
is  dependent  upon  several  other  variables 
such  as  the  instructional  materials,  class 
size,  the  pacing  of  the  program,  and 
teachers’  expectancies. 

That  the  control  of  attention  is  apt  to 
be  difficult  for  young  children,  and  that 
attempts  to  force  learning  may  lead  to  emo- 
tional reaction. 

Unless  we  improve  in  gearing-  our  in- 
struction to  the  student’s  ability  to  l^rn 
and  to  the  amount  of  his  previous  learning, 
the  answer  to  the  question  posed  at  the 
loginning  of  this  paragraph  will  be  no. 

In  regard  to  the  last  conclusion,  par- 
ticularly in  so  far  as  the  kindergarten 
is  concerned,  I am  not  satisfied  to  leave 
this  matter  in  the  subjunctive  mood.  In 
my  opinion  we  should  be  taking  im- 
mediate and  constructive  steps  "in  gen- 
ing our  instruction  to  the  student’s  ability 
to  learn  and  to  the  amount  of  his  previ- 
ous learning”  and  to  many  other  individ- 
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ual  differences.  In  doing  this  the  answer 
may  well  become  "yes”  for  certain  chil- 
dren, provided  that  the  "instruction”  is 
carefully  defined.  Later  on  in  this  paper 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  sketch  l)road 
outlines  of  possibilities  of  instruction  for 
different  types  of  children. 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  Young? 

Webster  defines  child  as  "a  young 
person  at  any  age  between  infancy  and 
maturity,  but  most  commonly  one  be- 
tween infancy  and  youth.”  According  to 
this  definition  "young”  covers  a puetty 
wide  spread  of  ages.  Authorities  in  cliild- 
hood  education  and  child  psychologists 
are  generally  agreed  that  the  period  of 
early  childhood  extends  from  birth 
through  the  eighth  year  of  life. 

When  we  speak  of  young  children  do 
we  mean  the  two-year-olds  whom  one 
writer  suggests  as  subjects  for  wordord 
flashing?  Do  we  mean  the  three-  and  tour- 
year-olds  of  nursery  school  age?  Do  we 
mean  the  five-year-old  in  kindergarten? 
Do  we  mean  the  six-year-old  in  first  grade 
or  the  eight-year-old  in  third?  Technically 
"young”  used  in  modifying  the  'vord 
"children”  covers  a lot  of  territory,  and 
age  makes  a tremendous  difference  in 
teaching  reading.  When  we  are  talking 
about  teaching  reading  to  "young”  chil- 
dren we  had  better  specify  whether  we 
are  referring  to  two-year-olds,  five-year- 
olds,  six-year-olds  or  eight-year-olds. 

i^d  even  if  we  do  specify  chrono- 
logical age,  we  must  go  further  and  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  children  at  this  chrono- 
logical age  whom  we  have  in  mind;  and, 
if  possible,  give  some  information  in 
regard  to  tfieir  stage  of  development  in 
many  growth  areas  other  than  chrono- 
logical age. 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  "to  Read”? 

Many  people  seem  to  labor  under  the 
impression  that  "to  read”  means  to  rec- 
ogni2e  a few  words  on  the  television 
screen,  on  flash  cards,  or  in  a book.  This 
is  an  exceedingly  limited  and  distorted 
viewpoint. 

"\X^at  does  "to  read”  really  mean? 
What  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
reading  process? 

First,  and  of  basic  importance,  is  the 
development  of  interest  in  xeading.  Thou- 
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sands  and  thousands  of  individuals  today 
possess  the  skill  of  reading  but  never 
read  a book  or  anything  else,  not  even 
a newspaper.  Studies  repeatedly  show 
meager  reading  habits  in  many  students 
in  school  and  college,  in  adults  in  life, 
and  even  in  the  aged  whom  we  might 
expect  to  welcome  leisure  time  in  which 
to  read.  Without  a thirst  for  reading, 
the  skills  perform  only  a minor  part  of 
the  function  which  they  should  serve. 

Little  John,  the  professor’s  sou  who 
was  surrounded  with  books  and  who 
begged  his  sister  to  read  to  him,  was 
probably  establishing  an  interest  that  will 
remain  with  him  Ihroughout  life.  Bob, 
who  had  no  children’s  books  in  his  home, 
whose  mother  was  too  busy  to  read  to 
him,  and  whose  sister  hated  reading, 
may  wind  up  completely  Jacking  in  read- 
ing interest  as  are  many  adults  at  the 
present  time. 

May  I ask  is  the  development  of  thirst 
for  reading  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
many  parents  who  are  now  teaching  their 
preschool  children  reading  skills?  Judg- 
ing from  the  large  nupbers  of  students 
pd  adults  who  can  read  but  do  not, 
is  it  possible  that  we,  as  teachers,  haven’t 
been  doing  as  good  a job  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades  as  we  might  have 
done  in  establishing  this  primary  con- 
stituent in  the  leaming-to-read  process? 

It  would  be  of  great  signficance  if  all 
of  us  would  work  toward  greater  im- 
provement in  this  area. 

Another  fundamental  needed  in  acquir- 
ing the  process  of  reading  is  word,  rec- 
ognition, the  ability  to  decode  words. 
This  skill,  however,  is  only  a medium  to 
use  in  realizing  the  other  components 
of  the  reading  process.  Nevertheless,  it 
appears  that  this  one  skill  is  considered 
by  many  people  to  be  the  end  point  in 
teaching  young  children  to  read.  It  is 
regretti^le,  indeed,  that  so  many  advo- 
cates of  early  reading  mean  word  rec- 
ognition only  when  they  speak  of  read- 
ing. Overemphasis  on  this  extreme  con- 
cept of  the  reading  process  limits  the 
reading  growth  possibilities  of  the  child 
in  other  Ways. 

A third  constituent  of  the  reading 
process  is  that  of  understanding  meanings 
given  through  word  symbols  on  printed 
pages.  This  is  tlie  real  purpose  for  which 
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reading  is  carried  on.  Yet,  one  rarely 
hears  any  mention  of  comprehension  by 
those  advocating  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  young  children.  We  might  inquire 
seriously,  "Why  is  it  that  this  very  sig- 
nificant element  ia  efficient  reading  is  so 
often  disregarded  in  accounts  of  teaching 
reading  to  young  children?’’  This  isn’t 
quite  understandable. 

We  have  some  evidence  that  early 
readers  cannot  grasp  meanings  commen- 
surate with  their  ability  to  pronounce 
words.  For  example;  McCracken  (4)  re- 
cently reported  a study  in  which  eight 
children  who  read  before  first  grade  were 
observed  and  tested  over  a two-year 
period.  Their  average  I.Q.  was  132.  They 
quickly  mastered  word-pronouncing  and 
oral  reading  skills  and  made  test  scores 
above  average.  However,  the  investigator 
reported,  "The  ability  to  comprehend 
materials  which  they  could  read  fluently 
orally  was  a problem  for  three  of  the 
children  in  March  of  first  grade  and  for 
seven  ofi  these  children  at  the  end  of 
second  grade.’’ 

If  gripping  national  and  international 
problems  are  to  be  faced  and  solved,  the 
adults  of  tomorrow  must  be  keen  in- 1 
terpretors  and  critical  evaluators.  May 
we  ask,  then,  is  it  fair  to  the  young 
children  of  today  to  implant  in  them  the 
impression  that  all  there  is  to  reading 
is  word-calling  as  is  often  done?  Pro- 
nouncing words  is  not  enough.  Meanings 
are  worthy  of  consideration,  also. 

This  brings  us  to  a discussion  of  con- 
cepts. Comprehension  fs‘  based  on  con- 
cepts. Through  the  use  of  concepts  the 
child  in  early  stages  brings  meanings  to 
symbols  rather  than  getting  meanings 
from  symbols.  Concepts  of  young  chil- 
dren need,  development,  enrichment  and 
clarification. 

A study  that  was  carried  out  several 
years  ago  was  very  significant.  It  was 
conducted  by  Cantor  (3)  and  it  had  to 
do  vdth  concept  development  in  the 
kindergarten.  The  investigator  analyzed 
the  preprimers  and  primer  which  kinder- 
garten children  would  use  in  the  first 
grade,  for  concepts.  Then  she  planned 
a series  of  excursions  designed  to  acquaint . 
kindergarten  children  with  these  concepts. 
Next,  she  organized  matched  groups  of 
kindergarten  children.  Some  groups  were 
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taken  on  the  excursions;  others  were  not. 
The  groups  having  the  excursions  made 
higher  scores  on  their  readiness  tests, 
and  later  in  first  grade  on  their  reading 
tests  than  did  the  others.  TTiis  is  con- 
vincing evidence  that  concept  develop- 
ment contributes  to  beginning  reading. 

One  more  constituent  of  the  reading 
process  will  be  mentioned — that  of  im- 
plications for  developing  rate  in  reading. 
In  this  age  of  speed,  rapid  reading  is 
a desirable  skill  to  develop  and  while 
young  children  definitely  should  not  he 
subjected  to  speed  pressure,  the  founda- 
tions should  be  laid  from  the  beginning. 
Does  pronouncing  individual  words  or 
an  overemphasis  upon  scrutinizing  words 
for  phonetic  elements  serve  to  develop 
fluency?  Research  says  that  it  doesn’t. 
Experiences  in  reading  words  in  phrases 
and  in  sentence  is  necessary  in  laying 
the  foundation  for  fluency. 

In  summarizing  different  viewpoints 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  reading 
process,  two  question.s  will  be  asked; 

1.  "^en  we  speak  of  "to  read”  in 
discussing  the  topic  of  "teaching  young 
children  to  read”  do  we  mean  that  read- 
ing is  simply  a matter  of  saying  words 
in  response  to  a visual  presentation  of 
printed  symbols? 

2.  When  we  speak  of  "to  read”  do  we 
mean  the  broad  process  of  developing 
deep  and  abiding  interest,  skill  in  iden- 
tifying words,  ability  to  grasp  meanings, 
and  habits  of  reading  phrases  and  sen- 
•^ences? 

My  readers  may  decide  for  themselves 
to  which  of  these  meanings  they  sub- 
scribe, and  which  one  they  support  in 
practice. 

What  Do  We  Mean  by  the  Word 
“Teaching”? 

"Teaching”  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant word  in  the  whole  controversial 
topic  of  "teaching  young  children  to 
read,”  and  the  one  concerning  which 
there  are  the  largest  number  of  shadings 
in  meaning. 

When  we  think  of  teaching  young  chil- 
dren to  read,  do  we  mean: 

1.  Flashing  word  cards  before  the 
child,  saying  each  one,  and  asking  him 
to  repeat  it? 

2.  Drilling  the  child  on  the  sounds 
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of  phonetic  elements,  presenting  them 
on  cards  or  paper,  having  him  repeat 
them,  and  then,  telling  him  how  to  apply 
them  when  sounding  words? 

3.  Having  children  work  through  a 
phonics  workbook  or  kit  designed  for 
kindergarten  ? 

4.  Having  children  use  a readiness 
workbook  that  accompanies  a basal  read- 
ing program? 

5.  Organizing  a kindergarten  class  into 
three  groups  and  following  a teachers’ 
manual  in  teaching  the  children  to  read 
from  the  successive  preprimers  and 
primers  of  a basal  reading  series? 

6.  Building  a permissive  reading  en- 
vironment, whetting  interest  by  much 
reading  to  children  from  books,  pro- 
viding abundant  contacts  with  reading 
symbols  in  functional  and  meaningful 
situations,  recognizing  and  encouraging 
those  who  already  read  or  begin  to  read, 
being  willing  to  wait  for  reading  matura- 
tion to  come  in  those  who  don’t? 

All  six  of  the  above  practices  are  in 
use  in  different  parts  of  this  country  at 
present.  So  "Teaching”  means  different 
things  to  different  people.  When  one 
person  is  talking  about  teaching  to  young 
children  he  may  have  in  mind  any  one 
of  the  six  practices  I have  mentioned. 
The  person  to  whom  he  is  talking  may 
have  an  entirely  different  one  in  mind. 
How  futile  it  is  to  talk  in  general  terms 
about  the  "teaching”  of  reading  to  young 
children. 

The  great  majority  of  specialists  in 
early  childhood,  kindergarten  teachers, 
and  reading  authorities  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  pressures  to  teach  formal 
reading  to  young  children  indiscrimina- 
lively.  ’These  people  recognize  the  present 
trend  to  raise  skills  to  higher  levels  of 
achievement  in  all  fields.  They  are  earn- 
estly seeking  ways  to  meet  this  demand 
of  society  at  the  kindergarten  level  with- 
out sacrificing  their  philosophy  arising 
from  great  funds  of  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  characteristics  and  needs  of  young 
children  and  in  regard  to  the  complexity 
of  the  reading  process.  Perhaps  clearer 
understandings  of  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing in  the  concepts  of  "Teaching  Young 
Children  to  Read”  will  help  in  reconcil- 
ing these  viewpoints  and  in  working  out 
pradent  applications  of  the  concept  as 
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a whole.  If  this  paper  has  contributed 
anything  at  all  to  this  end,  its  purpose 
will  have  been  accomplished. 
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1.  Reading  in  Kindergarten 


A LONG  ■WITH  the  controversies  over  phonics,  programed  instruction, 

■ and  the  inital  teaching  alphabet,  the  question  of  reading  in  kinder- 
garten has  aroused  considerable  discussion.  On  examination,  howcvcr,- 
this  question  is  only  part  of  a much  broader  controversy  having  to  do 
with  pre-school  education — ^namely,  the  place  and  function  of  the  kinder- 
garten as  a segment  of  the  educational  sequence. 

Advisability  of  Introducing  Reading  in  Kindergarten 

Many  educators  are  raising  the  question  of  whether  the  needs  of  to- 
day’s pre-schoolers  arc  being  served  adequately  by  a kindergarten  pro^ 
gram  which  they  contend  is  still  operating  under  a philosophy  little 
changed  from  that  current  in  the’  twenties  and  thirties.  Critics  contend 
that  five-year-olds  have  acquired  larger  vocabularies,  have  lived  in  the 
verbal  environment  of  tdevision,  have  traveled,  and  have  lived  in  homes 
where  parents  have  been  able  to  surround  them  with  the  advantage  of 
a higher  standard  of  living.  They  show  that  some  children  are  already 
reading  upon  entry  into  the  first  grade,  and  that  others  are  ready"  for 
a more  specific  type  of  readiness  program  than  that  traditionally  provided 
in  kindergarten.  Consequently  they  challenge  those  responsible  for  early 
childhood  education  to  rethink  the  kindeigarten  program  and  to  formu- 
late goals  and  practices  more  in  keeping  with  the  current  needs  of  many 
young  children.  Among  these  critics  are  Rader  (13:137-42);  Hillerich 
(12:569-73);  Austin  (1:57,  90);  Sutton  (15:297-300);  and  Durkin 
(8:3-7).  Because  reading  experiences  offer  an  opportunity  for  intellectual 
stimulation  and  continued  language  growth,  critics  contend  that  Aeir 
use  for  young  children  should  not  be  denied.  *■' 

Possibly  the  major  question  of  whether  reading  should  be  introduced 
in  kindergarten  and,  if  so,  to  whom,  can  be  answered  best  by  applying 
to  the  five-year-old  group  what  we  already  know  and  believe'  about  indi- 
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vjdual  differences.  For  years  we  have  been  saying  that  reading  instruo 
don  should  be  postponed  for  some  entering  first  graders  because  they  arc 
not  ready  to  succeed  in  initial  instruction  until  after  a prolonged  period 
of  readiness.  These  children  may  be  limited  in  intelligence,  conceptual 
background,  oral  language  facility;  they  may  be  lacking  in  motivation 
and  perceptual  skills.  These  children  may  be  in  need  of  a full  year  of 
an  enriched  readiness  program  with  a systematic  reading  program  post- 
poned imtil  they  arc  nearer  seven.  By  the  same  token,  some  five-year-old 
children  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  distribution,  because  of  strengths  in 
the  same  areas  where  there  arc  limitations  for  the  other  groups,  will  be 
ready  for,  and  can  profit  from,  the  intellectual  stimulation  afforded  by 
an  upgraded  readiness  program,  and  eventually  by  reading  instruction 
itself.  In  other  w0rds^  there  would  be  logic  to  the  extension  of  the.readi- 
ncss  concept  downward  for  some  in  the  same  way  that  we  extend  it 
upward  for  others. 

Durkin  {10:7-16)  takes  an  unequivocal  stand  on  the  question  ci 
reading  in  kindergarten.  As  a result  of  data  that  she  has  accumulated 
from  the  studies  of  early  readers  she  says  that  “the  only  possible  and 
honest  answer  for  me  is  to  say  definitely  and  even  enthusiastically  that 
some  five-year-olds  arc  more  than  ready  to  read,  and  secondly,  that 
kindergarten  has  the  responsibility  of  offering  them  the  opportunity  to 
learn.”  On  this  same  point  Siitton  (/5: 297-300)  contends  that  we  have 
underestimated  the  reading  potential  of  many  young  children  and,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  is  unwise  to  force  reading  on  all  because  some  arc  not 
ready  for  it  during  the  kindergarten  year,  it  is  equally  “silly  and  wasteful 
to  withhold  instruction  in  reading  from  all  because  some  are  not  ready 
for  reading  at  five  years  of  age.” 

As  a re^t  of  their  extensive  study  of  reading  instruction  in  the  United 
States,  Austin  and  Morrison  (2:219)  in  the  second  Harvard  report.  The 
First  R,  recommend  “that  all  school  systems  establish  kindergartens;  that 
appropriate  reading  activities  be  initiated  for  those  children  who  arc  al- 
reily  reading  and  for  those  who  appear  to  be  ready  to  begin  reading, 
and  that  the  kindergarten  program  be  adjusted  accordingly  to  each  child’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses  as  revealed  by  an  appraisal  of  readiness.” 

Thus  we  see  from  a sampling  of  the  authorities  who  are  speaking  to 
this  question  that  there  is  consensus  in  their  thinking  that  for  some  ehUr 
dren,  for  those  who  evidence  readiness,  reading  instruction  might  wdl 
be  initiated  during  the  kindergarten  year.  Of  course,  there  is  the  assump- 
tion too  that  the  kindergarten  program  should  include  definite  provisions 
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for  the  promotion  of  those  skills  and  understandings  that  put  a- founda- 
tion under  the  readmg  program,  whether  readinglsldtiaf^l^Mc  in 
kindergarten  or  for  the  majority  somewhere  in  gradd  lo  gniJ- 

Nature  of  Current  Programs  in  Readingr»i  aov| 

What  is  the  nature  of  those  kindergarten  programs  th^  tt’du^i^e 
type  of  pre-reading  or  reading  instruction,  and  what  are  theif ^ffeilts? 
Possibly  the  program  most  widely  advertised  is  the  one  in  Denver  which 
is  being  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brzeinski  (5:5058; 
^.16-21).  This  program,  initiated  in  1960  and  carried  out  over  a five- 
year  period,  involved  61  control  kindergarten  classes  and  a like  number 
of  experimental  classes.  Children  in  the  control  groups  followed  the 
regular  l^dergarten  program  while  those  in  the  experimental  groups 
received  i^truction  in  “beginning  reading  activities”  for  approximately 
twenty  minutes  each  day.  The  reading  activities  included  practice  in 
auditory  and  visual  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  letter  forms  and 
letter  names,  and  in  using  beginning  consonant  sounds  with  contextual 
dues  to  identify  a printed  word. 

At  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year  the  structured  program  seemed 
to  be  more  effective  than  a program  providing  inddental  readiness  in- 
struction. Though  both  groups  made  gains,  there  was  a difference  of 
8.9  test  score  points  between  the  groups  in  favor  of  the  experimental 
groujw.  At  the  end  of  the  first  grade  the  test  scores  suggested  that  the 
experimental  groups  scored  significantly  higher  than  did  the  control 
group  who  had  the  regular  kindergarten  program.  Moreover,  optimum 
reading  achieverhent  was  obtained  where  the  first  grade  program  was  ad- 
jiped  to  take  advantage  of  the  gains  made  through  the  early  start  in 
kindergarten.  Significantly  though,  Brzeinski  points  out,  not  all  children 
in  the  experimental  groups  progressed  at  the  same  rate.  Some  chil^eii 
made  Httle  or  no  progress  in  acquiring  the  skills  taught  through  the 
program  while  others  were  able  to  read  pre-primers  and  primers  during 
the  last  sk  weeks  of  the  program. 

In  answer  to  the  question  frequently  raised  as  to  whether  early  readers 
have  more  adjustment  or  sensory  problems,  Brzeinski  indicates  that  virtu- 
^y  the  same  percentage  of’  children  in  both  groups  showed  Corrected 
vision,  hearing  loss,  and  adjustment  problems.  He  adds  that  “teaching 
beginning  reading  in  kindergarten  neither  created  nor  prevented  prob- 
lems in  these  areas.” 

Sutton  •■(7^:234-40)  reports  an  interesting  action  Mdy  earned  out  in 
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Munde,  Indiana,  to  detennine  the  effect  of  kindergarten  instruction  in 
reading  for  those  who  showed  an  interest  in  it.  A reading  center  con- 
ssdng  of  assorted  pre-piimers  and  easy-to-read  books  was  set  up  in  two 
kindergarten  rooms.  Any  children  who  showed  an  interest  in  the  books 
were  given  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  instruction  daily.  It  is  readily  evident 
that  this  was  a much  less  structured  program  than  the  one  described  by 
Brzeinski.  Of  the  134  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  46  took  advantage  of 
the  reading  instruction  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  mean  grade  level 
of  the  reading  group  was  1.78. 

A later  report  by  Sutton  (16:192-96)  followed  these  46  early  starters 
into  grade  one.  In  January  of  grade  one  the  kindergarten  readers  had 
a mean  grade  score  of  2.6  and  the  kindergarten  non-readers  of  1.7;  in 
June  their  mean  reading  level  was  3.6  in  comparison  to  the  kinder^urten 
non-readers  of  2.6.  Of  course  this  study  merely  shows  what  some  chil- 
dren who  arc  verbally  oriented  can  do  in  reading  when  given  the  op- 
portunity in  kindergarten.  It  docs  not  show  what  they  might  have  done 
had  reading  instruction  been  postponed  for  them  until  they  entered  grade 
one.  R^ardless  of  what  it  might  have  been,  it  does  appear  that  an  in- 
justice would  have  done  to  these  46  children  had  the  teachers  failed  to 
capitalize  on  the  opportunity  for  reading  at  an  early  age. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  the  study  reported  by  Sutton  came  about 
as  a result  of  first  grade  class  assignment  of  the  46  carly-rcadcrs.  Twenty- 
five  of  them  were  assigned  to  a high  reading  ability  homogeneous  class, 
while  the  remaining  21  were  interspersed  among  the  other  three  regular 
fi^  grades.  At  the  end  cd  grade  one  the  children  who  comprised  the 
hcmu^encous  group  earned  a mean  reading  score  of  21.5,  while  tibose 
in  heterogeneous  groups  earned  15.4.  Apparently  early-starters,  placed  ih 
a group  where  they  capitalize  on  theuf  early  start,  can  be  expected  to 
do  better  than  similar  children  placed  in  groups  where  they  must  mark 
dme  while  others  are  getting  started. 

Geoigiady,  Romano,  and  Baranowski  {11 :306-ll)  report  a carefully 
executed  study  into  the  readiness  of  kindergarteners  for  initial  experiences 
in  recognizing  words  and  symbols.  One  hundred  children  were  placed 
in  four  classes:  two  contrd  and  two  experimental.  The  children  in  the 
experimental  groups,  were  instructed  in  memorizing  a set  of  33  items 
consisting  of  discrete  words  and  pictures.  Final  results  indicated  that 
children  in  the  experimental  groups  made  gains  twice  as  great  .as  those 
in  the  control  groups. 

Thoi^  this  study  shows  diat  kindergarten  children  can,  with  deliber- 
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ate  cffort^’iM'taught  to  rcccTnjzc  and  rcmcmbv*;  picti^iwcb^^ 
symbols,- itthsign^cance  shows  upCin  the  comments  made  by  the  partid- 
pating  tcacHcre.;  Some,  .children,  they  reported,  seemed  rtq  tak&pleasurc 
in  and  were  challcn^d“by  the  learning  of  symbols*  OthoEdiildxiin^  the 
experimental  groups  seemed  bored  by  the  whole  processeafads  chafed  at 
havmg  foi  learn  symbols  while. ;their  friends  were  havingofpm  paanting 
or  doing  other  interesting  things.  The  teachers  felt  some  childfemdiowed 
a lack  of 'readiness  manifested  in  inattentiveness,  boredom,  nail-biting 
and  even  crying  at  having  to  partidpatc.  Such  reactions  occurred  in  some 
children  even  though  they  scored  high  on  the  test.  The  teachers  con- 
duded  that  instruction  should  be  offered  sdectivdy  to  those  who,  on 
the  basis  of  a screening  test*  evidenced  suffident  maturity  to  undertake 
that  kind  of  work. 

Even  ^th  the  success  of  symbol  learning  as  is  shown  in  this  study, 
and  without  the  critical  comments  of  . the  experimental  teachers,  I am 
sure  that  the  authors  would  not  recommend  that  reading  be  taught  in 
the  manner  carried  out  in  the  experiment,  nor  to  all  children.  This  study 
dramatizes,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact:  that  symbol  learning  is  sdective  and 
that  it  cannot  be  prescribed  for  all  children.  It  also  offers  stimulating 
thought  on  the  purposes  of  the  kindergarten  program  as  it  relates  to  the 
needs  of  young  children.  As  Durkin  (d:  23-27)  comments,  it  should  be 
a program  that  neither  frustrates  nor  bores.  It  should  “stimulate  the 
mpst  able  child  without  undermining  the  least  able  in  the  group.’’ 

Durkin  (9:76-80)  has  been  reporting  periodically  on  the  progress  of 
the:  49.  Oakland  children  who  had  learned  to  read  prior  to  entrance  into 
the  first  grade.  You  will  recall  that  in  this  study  (5:163-66)  the  mean 
reading  level  of  the  group  on  entrance  into  the  first  grade  was  1.9.  At 
the  end  of  grade  one  the  mean  grade  level  was  3.7,  and  at  the  end  of 
grade  five  it  was  7.6.  Moreover,  further  analysis  of  all  her  data  collected 
oh  these  children  indicates  that  early  achievement  in  reading  had  no 
detriment^  effect  on  subsequent  achievement.  In  fact,  she  says,  “some 
of  the'  data  suggest  that  an  earlier  ^art  in  reading  leads  to  greater  achieve- 
pient  in  future  years  ” ■ 

Durkm  rightly  points  out  than  one  should  not  hastily  assume  tiiat  her 
findings  offer  support  for  earlier  school  instruction.  Her  49  children  were 
those  .who  learned  at  honie.  w.ere  highly  verbal, /they  wanted  to 
learn  to  read,  and  there  was  someone  in  their  environrpent  \yho  itook  an 
interest  in  answering  their  questions.  Neither,  she  says,  do  her  findings 
discourage  school  help  prior  to  first  grade.  “The'  intent  * . . is  to  en- 
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courage  appropriate  school  help  for  pre-first-grade  children  who  arc 
ready  to  profit  from  it”  Elsewhere  Durkin  (7:274-76).  writes,  “If  the 
kindergarten  program  is  to  be  successful  in  preparing  children  for  first 
grade,  then  many  of  the  activities  should  be  very  directly  related  to  the 
later  job  of  lc«miing  to  read.  For  those  children  who  arc  already  read- 
ing, the  responsibility  of  the  kindergarten  then  becomes  one  of  helping 
them  develop  into  even  better  readers.” 

From  the  studies  referred  to  here  as  well  as  from  others,  which  neither 
time  nor  space  permits  us  to  discuss,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  agree- 
ment among  the  writers  that  the  kindergarten  has  a definite  role  to  play 
in  promoting  readiness  for  reading,  and  that  the  program  must  do  more 
than  pay  lip  service  to  this  goal.  For  the  majority  it  must  provide  more 
than  games,  coloring,  singing,  rhythms,  and  stor/telling.  Although  for 
some  children,  particularly  the  culturally  deprived,  about  whom  we  arc 
now  learning  more,  this  may  be  as  far  as  the  kindergarten  program 
should  go.  For  another  group  a program  that  offers  the  opportunity  for 
a more  mature  level  of  language  growth  will  be  both  the  opportunity 
and  responability  of  the  kindergarten  teacher. 
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2.  Predicting  Reading 
Achievement  Through 
Readiness  Tests 

Thomas  C Barrett 
University  of  Wisconsin 

INTEREST  in  predicting  first-grade  read- 
ing achievement  was  the  result  of  two 
occurrences  in  the  middle  1920’s.  First, 
it  was  observed  that  children  were  being 
retained  in  first  grade  because  of  their 
inability  to  learn  to  read.  The  reason  for 
many  such  failures  was  attributed  to  the 
general  practice  of  introducing  all  children 
to  formal  reading  instruction  at  the  outset 
of  school.  Second,  educators  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a reading  readiness  period  at  the 
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beginning  of  first  grade  for  certain  yoijng- 
sters  would  enable  them  to  learn  to  read 
without  undue  difficulty.  These  events 
brought  into  focus  the  importance  of  one 
instructional  decision:  the  point  at  which 
a child  is  ready  for  formal  reading  instruc- 
tion. Also  indicated  was  the  need  for 
predictive  accuracy  upon  which  to  base 
this  crucial  instructional  decision.  As  a 
result,  the  search  has  been  under  way  since 
1930  for  measures  of  pre-reading  skills, 
abilities,  and  understandings  (factors) 
which  best  predict  first-grade  reading 
success. 

The  Content  of  Readiness  Tests 

One  might  expect  that  thirty-five  years 
of  research  into  the  predictive  validity  of 
readiness  factors  would  have  produced  a 
high  degree  of  agreement  in  the  content 
of  commonly  used  standardized  readiness 
tests.  An  analysis  of  five  such  tests,^  how- 
ever, did  not  fulfill  tliis  expectation,  since 
the  results,  presented  in  T^le  I,  indicated 
with  two  exceptions  tliat  there  was  little 
agreement  among  the  tests  in  terms  of 
content.  The  exceptions  in  this  instance 
were  the  general  factor  of  visual  discrimi- 
nation, which  was  measured  by  at  least 
one  subtest  in  all  of  the  tests,  and  the 
visual  discrimination  of  words,  a specific 
visual  discrimination  skill,  which  was 
evaluated  by  four  tests. 

From  this  point  on,  the  table  shows 
that  there  was  an  ever  lessening  agreement 
among  the  tests  in  the  general  and  specific 
factors  measured.  Even  with  respect  to 
the  seemingly  important  general  factor  of 
auditory  discrimination,  the  tests  wer,“  not 
in  unanimity,  since  two  of  them  faikvd  to 
include  a single  subtest  that  could  be  clas- 
sified in  this  area. 

If  this  disparity  in  the  content  of  the 
five  tests  surveyed  can  be  generalized  to 
all  tests,  it  suggests  that  test  makers  and 
test  users  might  consider  recent  reading 
studies  dealing  with  prediction  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  are  two  or  three  spe- 
cific readiness  factors  which  should  be  a 
part  of  most  readiness  tests. 

At  this  time,  three  specific  factors  ap- 
pear to  deserve  careful  attention.  The  first 

^The  ^sts  analyzed  were:  Gates  Reading  Readiness 
Tests;  The  Harrison-Stroud  Reading  Readiness  Pro- 
files; Lce-Qark  Reading  Readiness  Test;  Metropdi- 
tan  Readiness  Tests;  Murphy-Durrell  Diagnostic 
Reading  Readiness  Tests. 


TABLE  1 

The  Content  of  Five  Standardized 
Readiness  Tests 


Number 
of  Tests 
Measuring 

Readiness  Factor  Measured  the  Factor 


Visual  Discrimination  5 

Visual  Discrimination  of  Words  4 

Visual  Discrimination  of  Letters  2 

Visual  Discrimination  and 
Knowledge  of  Letters  2 

Visual  Discrimination  of  Pictures  1 

Miscellaneous  Visual  Discrimination  1 

Auditory  Discrimination  3 

Discrimination  of  Beginning  Sounds  1 

Discrimination  of  Ending  Sounds  1 

Discrimination  of  Both  Beginning 
and  Ending  Sounds  1 

Word  Meanings  and  Concepts  2 

Listening  Comprehension  and  Use  of 
Oral  Context  2 

Visval-Motor  Coordination — Copying  1 

Lesming  Rate  of  Words  1 

Number  Concepts  1 

Word-Picture  Relationships  1 


such  factor  is  visual  discrimination  and 
knowledge  of  letters,  which  appears  to  be 
both  an  index  of  visual  discrimination  and 
experiences  with  printed  materials.  The 
value  of  this  specific  ability  as  a predictor 
of  reading  achievement  is  underscored  in 
investigations  by  Gavel,^  McHugh,*  and 
Barrett.^  Auditory  discrimination  of  be- 
ginning sounds  in  words  is  a second 
specific  factor  which  appears  to  possess 
useful  diagnostic  and  predictive  qualities. 
An  investigation  by  Dykstra®  comparing 
the  predictive  precision  of  a number  of 
auditory  discrimination  tasks  indicated  its 
importance.  A study  by  Clymer  and  Bar- 
rett® gave  further  support  to  the  predictive 
significance  of  this  factor. 

Finally,  Jean  Turner  Goins^  found  that 
the  ability  to  keep  a figure  in  mind  against 
distraction,  as  demonstrated  by  a student's 
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Dtscrimin^ton  and  Reading  Achievement  at  the 
End  of  First  Grade,  An  unpublished  doctoral  disser- 
tation, University  of  Minnesota,  1962. 

•Theodore  Qymer  and  Thomas  Barrett,  an  un- 
published investigation,  1964. 

’Jean  Turner  Goins,  Visual  Perception  Abilities 
and  Early  Reading  Progress,  Supplementary  Educa- 
^nal  Monographs.  No.  87.  Chicago:  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1958,  pp.  41-87,  96-108. 
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ability  to  complete  a mutilated  design 
when  a completed  design  was  in  view, 
was  a relatively  good  predictor  of  first- 
grade  reading  adiievement.  Goins  con- 
cluded that  tests  which  measure  this 
perceptual  ability  might  prove  to  be  valu- 
able additions  to  reading  readiness  tests. 
Barrett®  provided  cross  validation  for  both 
her  finding  and  conclusion  in  a later  study. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  all  readiness 
tests  should  be  alike.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  that  enough  information  is  available  in 
this  general  area  of  study  to  provide 
worthwhile  suggestions  about  some  spe- 
cific factors  that  might  prove  valuable, 
both  predictively  and  diagnostically,  as  a 
core  for  almost  all  readiness  tests. 

Readiness  Tests  as  Predictors  of 
Reading  Achievement 

I It  would  be  good  to  be  able  to  say  that 
/ readiness  tests,  in  their  present  state  of 
/ refinement,  are  perfect  predictors  of  first- 
I grade  reading  achievement.  Unfortunately 
this  is  not  the  case,  since  correlation  co- 
' efiicients  between  various  readiness  tests 
and  standardized  measures  of  reading 
have  been  reported  to  range  from  .40  to 
.70.  This  state  of  affairs  should  not  be 
viewed  as  hopeless,  however.  In  the  first 
place,  the  predictive  validity  of  present 
readiness  tests  is  comparable  to  other  in- 
struments used  for  the  purpose  of  prog- 
nosis in  education.  For  example,  intelli- 
-gence  tests  are  far  from  perfect  predictors 
of  school  achievement,  although  some 
people  use  them  as  if  they  were.  The  fact 
is  that  tests  and  test  scores  are  not  infal- 

.lible  and  that  tests  should  be  regarded  in 

this  light  whether  they  are  readiness  tests, 
intelligence  tests,  or  achievement  tests.  A 
second  hopeful  sign  is  that  readiness  tests 
appear  to  measure  factors  which  do  have 
a relationship  with  first-grade  reading 
achievement.  Moreover,  it  appears  that  the 
more  closely  these  factors  resemble  the 
actual  reading  act,  the  higher  the  relation- 
ship between  the  readiness  test  and  read- 
ing achievement  will  be.  Although  not 

^Thomas  Barrett,  he.  cit. 


perfect  predictors,  readiness  test  results 
can  help  teachers  predict  future  achieve- 
ment and  can,  as  a result,  help  them  with 
instructional  decisions. 

Since  the  position  taken  in  this  portion 
of  the  paper  implies  that  readiness  tests 
have  some  value  to  teachers,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate to  close  v/ith  thiee  obser\'ations 
concerning  the  possible  u;;es  of  readiness 
tests  as  predictors  of  reading  achievement 
and  indices  for  instructional  decisions. 

First,  readiness  teste  should  be  selected 
with  specific  instructional  situations  in 
mind,  since  it  is  possible  that  tests  may 
predict  more  accurately  in  certain  school 
systems  or  groups  of  schools  within  a 
system  than  they  do  in  others.  Other 
variables,  such  as  the  reading  program 
itself  and  measures  used  to  evaluate  the 
outcomes  of  the  program,  may  affect  the 
predictive  validity  of  2.  given  readiness 
test.  Various  readiness  tests  should  be 
tried  out  in  specific  situations  before  a 
final  decision  on  adoption  is  made. 

Second,  not  all  the  important  readiness 
factors  are  measurable  with  paper  and 
pencil  tests.  Therefore,  teachers  can 
enhance  their  predictions  by  combining 
readiness  tests  results  with  systematic  ob- 
servations and  evaluations  in  such  areas  as 
oral  language  facility,  informational  back- 
ground, story  sense,  interest  in  reading, 
and  attitude  toward  mading. 

Finally,  teachers  should  analyze  their 
reading  programs  to  determine  whether 
certain  skills  and  abilities  appear  to  be 
vitally  important  to  success  in  beginning 
reading.  For  example,  one  might  hypothe- 
size that  visual  discrimination  of  letters 
and  words  would  be  a critical  skill  in  a 
room  where  the  teacher  employed  a pre- 
dominantly visual  approach  to  teaching 
reading.  Contrarily,  if  a teacher  gives  a 
strong  emphasis  to  phonics  from  the  be- 
ginning, auditory  discrimination  might  be 
a crucial  factor  for  success.  With  these 
and  other  possibilities  in  mind,  teachers 
may  find  readiness  tests  helpful  as  diag- 
nostic instruments  which  provide  clues  to 
specific  instructional  emphases  needed  by 
certain  pupils. 
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4.  Providing  for  Individual 
Differences  at  the  Reading 
Readiness  Level 

Dorothy  M.  Dietrich 

Uniondale,  New  York, 

Free  School  District 

Most  ^ucators  agree  that  the 
child’s  introduction  to  a formal 
school  experience  is  an  extremely  impor- 
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tant  step  in  his  life.  We  have  come  to  be- 
, lievc  very  strongly  that  kindergarten  has 
a -role  to  play  in  the  life  of  each  and 
every  child  and  that  no  child  should  enter 
a first  grade  class  without  kindergarten 
. exposure. 

^ Originally,  kindergartens  were  or- 
. ganized  as  separate  units  apart  from  the 
regular  elementary  school.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  pattern  persists  for  there 
is  a strong  need  for  kindergartens  to  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional scheme.  As  a result  of  this  division 
between  kindergarten  and  the  elementary 
grades,  we  find  kindergarten  teachers  los- 
ing tenure  if  they  want  to  teach  a "regu- 
lar” grade;  administrators  overlooking  the 
curriculum  aspects  of  kindergarten  be- 
cause "the  children  merely  play;”  a gen- 
eral feeling  on  the  part  of  school  person- 
nel and  the  community  that  kindergarten 
training  isn’t  very  important  or  necessary. 
Thus,  we  now  have  teachers  coping  with 
two  sessions  a day,  each  session  two-and- 
a-half-hours  in  length,  and  each  session 
with  an  enrollment  of  thirty  to  thirty-five 
youngsters. 


The  kindergarten  teache"  are  basically 
I to  blame  for  part  of  this  s*--ution.  Their 
j aims  and  purposes  are  often  vague  and 
Vgeneral.  While  they  are  usually  aware  of 
the  differences  in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  within  their  classes, 
they  make  little  effort  to  group  for  in- 
struction. Many  kindergart’en  teachers  say 
that  grouping  at  this  level  is  impossible. 
Yet,  I have  seen  many  kindergarten  pro- 
grams conducted  on  a small  group  and  at 
i times  even  individual  basis. 

Kindergarten  experiences  are  supposed- 
ly designed  to  provide  readiness  for  the 
more  formal  learning  which  will  take 
place  when  the  child  enters  first  grade.  If 
this  idea  is  true,  then  it  becomes  our  res- 
ponsibility to  find  out  what  experiences 
youngsters  need  to  provide  this  readiness. 


^ Since  each  child  who  attends  kinder- 
garten is  different  and  has  had  five  years 
of  informal  instruction,  most  of  which 
has  been  individualized  and  of  various 
quality,  the  teacher’s  first  objective  is  to 
determine  each  child’s  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. There  is  no  one  test  available 
which  will  provide  kindergarten  teachers 
with  these  answers,  but  there  are  skills 


which  we  can  help  the  teacher  develop 
and  use.  ^ 

First  and  foremost,  the  teacher  must 
become  a good  observer.  She  must  be  ablp 
to  watch  children  and  assess  their  general 
growth  mentally,  emotionally,  socially 
and  physically.  Secondly,  she  must  be  well 
versed  in  the  growth  development  pattern 
of  the  average  five-year-old,  so  she  can 
begin  to  recognize  those  youngsters  who 
differ  from  the  average.  'Third,  she  must 
know  which  skills  these  youngsters  will 
need  if  they  are  to  engage  successfully  in 
formal  learning  programs  in  the  first 
grade.  Keeping  all  this  in  mind,  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher,  through  observation, 
can  begin  to  weigh  each  student  in  light 
of  the  total  group  and  plan  programs  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  class,  either  as  indi-  | 
viduals  or  groups.  Those  who  seem  to  dif-  ; 
fer  radically  and  are  problem  youngsters  | 
should  be  referred  for  testing.  • ! 

More  and  more  work  is  being  done  ini  ; 
the  area  of  helping  the  classroom  teacheB  ' 
to  note  individual  differences  within  thein 
students  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
best  material  which  will  give  possiblq 
answers.  Ilg  and  Ames^  provide  part  o£ 
the  answer  to  this  problem.  They  have 
shown  with  the  use  of  a number  of  dif- 
ferent tests,  that  it  is  possible  to  assess 
a student  and  determine  how  far  along 
he  is  in  his  general  developniental  pat- 
tern. Frostig"  provides  testing  material 
for  use  in  determining  the  child’s  motor 
perceptual  skills  and  dso  provides  train- 
ing material  which  can  be  of  value  in  im- 
proving these  skills. 

A study  done  by  Fox  and  PowelF  in- 
dicated that  kindergarten  experiences  do 
not  lead  to  greater  achievement  in  the 
primary  grades.  They  also  go  on  to  say 
that  "It  does  mean  that  sdiools  should 
carefully  examine  the  purposes  of  their 
kindergarten  programs  and  should  con- 
tinuously evaluate  such  programs  in  terms  / 
of  those  purposes.”  The  conclusions  off 
this  study  lead  me  to  believe  that  kinder-/ 
gartens  are  not  fulfilling  a necessary  role 


^Franc«  L.  He  and  Louise  Bates  Ames.  School 
Rctidtfjcss.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers, 
1965. 

^Marianne  Frostigr  and  David  Horne.  The  Frosttff 
Program  for  the  Development  of  Visual  Perception. 
Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Company,  1964. 

^Raymond  B.  Fox  and  Marvin  Powell,  “Evaluat- 
ing Kindergarten  Experiences,’*  The  Reading 
Teacher,  18  (November  1964),  pp.  118-120. 
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which  cannot  and  is  not  assumed  any- 
where else  in  the  educational  system. 
What  we  hope  is  happening  to  kinder- 
garten children  is  not  taking  place. 

^ We  must  begin  to  re-evaluate  where  it 
is  we  are  going  and  what  it  is  we  want  to 
do.  We  are  going  to  need  to  study  the 
ways  and  means  of  research  as  concerns 
yisuab  discrimination,  auditory  discrim- 
ination, and  language  abilities  in  order  to 
determine  the  development  of  these  skills 
and  know  what  activities  we  can  provide 
for  children  to  guide  their  growth  in  these 
areas.  Marion  Monroe^  suggests  some  ex- 
cellent examples  of  activities  that  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  kindergarten  as  pre- 
reading  experiences.  To  meet  the  pre- 
reading  needs  of  children  kindergarten 
teachers  are  going  to  have  to  learn  how 
to  make  use  of  informal  materials  such 
as  ones  suggested  in  Monroe’s  book.  Ma- 
terial for  such  a program  must  be  gathered 
from  many  sources.  The  teacher  should 
not  rely  alone  on  the  basal  reading  readi- 
ness text  which  accompanies  the  basal 
series. 


r — ^ A reading  readiness  workbook  should 
I serve  several  functions.  It  should  be  used 
^ as  a diagnostic  tool  of  teaching,  as  a 
medium  to  provide  practice  in'  needed  pre- 
reading  skills,  and  as  a means  of  learning 
to  work  with  paper  and  pencil  format. 
These  texts  should  be  the  last  step  in  a 
readiness  program  and  should  be  the 
bridge  from  which  the  child  steps  from 
the  informal  readiness  experiences  to  the 
beginning  reading  stage. 

1 When  planning  a kindergarten  pro- 
gram designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individuals  enrolled,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  such  a program  must  be  bal- 
anced so  that  all  necessary  skills  are  in- 
cluded. Provision  must  be  made  for  visual 
discrimination,  auditory  discrimination, 
muscular  development,  oral  language  ex- 
- periences,  concept  development,  and  other 
factors  which  enter  into  the  total  devel- 
^ opment  of  the  child.  We  cannot  train  for 
"^reading  readiness  alone. 

The  kindergarten  teacher  of  today  must 
still  be  creative  enough  to  find  or  make 
the  materials  she  needs  in  order  to  carry 


out  a well-rounded  program.  If  we  are  to 
work  with  these  children  in  groups,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a more  or- 
ganized and  highly  structured  program. 
This  will  call  for  the  use  of  better  equip- 
ment than  we  now  have  and  the  develop- 
nient  of  new  materials.  We  need  auditory 
discrimination  materials  which  students 
can  use  independently  after  initial  listen- 
ing sessions  with  the  teacher.  Easy,  simple 
^mes  based  on  patterns  of  visual  discrim- 
ination need  to  be  developed.  We  need 
more  sources  of  large  picture  material 
which  teachers  can  use  as  a basis  for  ex- 
perience stories,  group  discussion,  and  the 
development  of  oral  language.  We  need 
more  sets  of  material  which  will  help 
youngsters  note  sequence  of  pattern.  We 
need  more  games  and  materials  which 
will  aid  in  classification.  We  need  to  make 
better  use  of  films  and  filmstrips.  We 
need  more  challenging,  constructive  ideas 
which  will  help  teachers  develop  specific 
basic  skills  rather  than  vague  general 
needs. 

^ Can  we  individualize  instruction  in  the 
kindergarten?  I believe  it  is  no  longer  a\ 
question  of  can  we,  but  how  can  we.  No  ) 
matter  what  the  cost  or  effort,  we  must  ' 
provide  meaningful,  rewarding  readiness 
experiences  at  the  kindergarten  level. 


^Marion  Monroe  and  Bernice  Rogers.  Fox^ndaixms 
for  Reading.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, 1964. 
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A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Project  Head  Start  in 
Detroit 

Arthur  M.  Enzmann 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

As  A FIRST  step  in  discussing  the  rela- 
tionship of  Project  Head  Start  to 
reading  programs  in  our  schools,  I feel  it 
is  necessary  to  define  several  terms.  Proj- 
ect Head  Start  in  Detroit  is  a part-time 
— pre-kindergarten  program.  Because  it  is 
^a  pre-kindergarten  rather  than  a pre-first 
grade,  the  goals  of  its  educational  com- 
ponent have  much  in  common  with  those 
of  a good  nursery  school.  In  Detroit  we 
are  also  offering  disadvantaged  children 
a^  expanding  preschool  program.  The 
preschool  program  differs  from  Head 
Start  in  that  it  is  conducted  during  the 
school  day  for  the  regular  ten-month 
school  year  and  it  enrolls  children  begin- 
ning at  the  age  of  three.  Thus,  children 


dren  participated  in  the  Head  Start  sum- 
mer 1965  program.  Approximately  1,000 
children  are  enrolled  in  the  regular-year 
preschool. 

Goals,  objectives,  and  teaching  tech- 
niques of  the  two  programs  have  basic 
similarities  in  that  a fundamental  purpose 
is  compensatory  education  and  help  for 
those  children  destined  on  the  whole  to 
be  least  successful  in  their  school  life. 
For  convenience  I shall  use  the  terms 
Head  Start  and  preschool  interchange- 
ably to  cover  both  Detroit  programs. 

Most  people  are  familiar  widi  the  fact 
that  Head  Start  attempts  to  deal  with  the 
whole  child — his  physical,  emotional,  and 
intellectual  needs.  Review  of  the  6,000 
Head  Start  medical  examinations  last 
summer  indicated  that  over  1,000  chil- 
dren needed  referral  for  medical  treat- 
ment. Over  80  per  cent  of  the  children 
needed  dental  referral.  Several  hundred 
children  needed  the  help  of  speech  teach- 


may  nave  uwo— mu  years— m — cuticHtMg 
experiences,  prions  ..to- thek-gntry  into 
kinderearten.  Approximately  6,000  chiW 


ers.  Almost  100  were  referred  for  psy- 
chological help.  For  some  children  the 
food  given  to  them  -in  the  Head  Start 
program  was  the  only  balanced  meal  they 
had  all  day. 

The  love  and  concern  showered  upon  / 
our  children  by  the  professional  and  lay  '' 
staff  resulted  in  some  dramatic  changes 
in  the  emotional  behavior  of  some  chil- 
dren. We  are  convinced  that  many  hid- 
den changes  in  positive  ego  development 
were  brought  about  by  the  dedicated 
adult  personnel  of  the  centers.  These 
children  approach  school  with  a strengA- 
ened  and  broadened  self  concept  which 
will  in  turn  foster  future  success  instead 
of  failure. 

Each  of  the  basic  components  of  the 
Head  Start  program  warrants  extended 
disc.’.ssion.  For  those  who  are  interested 
in  an  overview  of  our  program,  may  I 
refer  you  to  the  February  1966  issue  of 
The  Reading  Teacher.  I would  like  to 
concentrate  my  remarks  in  the  area  of  the  \ 
language  experiences  and  communication  / 
skill  development  offered  in  the  program.  / 
These  experiences,  we  believe,  form  the 
foundation  upon  which  reading  develop- 
ment is  based. 

In  our  work  with  young  children,  and 
I believe  the  research  will  support  us,  we 
have  placed  heavy  emphasis  on  concrete 
experiences  rather  than  on  abstract  learn- 
ing. In  dealing  with  concrete  experiences 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  as  many  senses 
into  play  as  possible.  This  multi-sensory 
approach  calls  upon  hearing,  seeing,  feel- 
ing, tasting,  and  smelling.  When  possible, 
two  or  more  of  these  senses  should  be 
used  simultaneously,  thus  affording  strong 
reinforcement  and  emphasis. 

A typical  day’s  program  at  a preschool 
center  should  involve  a balanced  program 
of  stractured  or  directed  activity  and  un- 
structured or  spontaneous  experiences. 
Achieving  this  balance  is  not  an  easy  task. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  strongly 
that  mudi  planning  must  be  done  to 
insure  that  an  educational  pattern  emerges 
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.from  the  preschool  experiences  offered. 
This  time  is  not  a babysitting  situation. 
We  are  concerned  that  preschool  experi- 
ences lead  to  later  success  in  reading. 
Therefore,  heavy  emphasis  must  be  di- 
rected toward  oral  language  development. 
Individual  preschools  must  study  the 
needs  of  their  children  and  plan  to  meet 
them.  A stereotyped  program  determined 
by  a central  office  cannot  take  the  place 
of  the  considered  professional  judgment 
of  the  local  preschool  stafi^  If  the  goals 
of  the  program  are  kept  in  mind  during 
the  planning  session,  dassroom  activities 
can.  be  structured  to  contribute  to  their 
attainment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  present  a 
teadiers’  guide  of  preschool  activities  in 
this  brief  presentation.  My  intent  is  to 
urge  consideration  of  the  idea  that  lan- 
guage facility  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  our 
disadvantaged  children  will  not  develop 
and  improve  to  the  degree  required  for 
school  success  without  the  intervention 
of  liie  teacher  in  daily  programs.  It  is 
clea::  that  visual  and  auditory  skills  are 
extiemely  important  to  success  in  read- 
ing. Therefore,  it  is  necessaty  that  well 
planned  lessons  which  contriDute  to  the 
growth  of  these  skills  be  a part  of  the 
daily  program. 

Many  kinds  of  material  such  as  songs, 
poems,  stories,  etc.,  offer  an  opportunity 
to  develop  listening  skills.  Peg  boards, 
matching  games,  and  picture  story  se- 
quence activities  develop  eye  discrimina- 
tion. Role  playing  and  the  use  of  puppets 
help  shy  children  express  themselves 
more  fluently. 

Effectiveness  of  tliese  lessons  is  in- 
creased when  they  are  offered  to  small 
groups  of  children  rather  than  to  the 
class  as  a whole.  In  Detroit,  assistant 
teachers  or  aides  are  provided  for  each 
classroom.  The  class  may  be  divided  into 
sub-groups  with  the  teacher  and  aides 
sharing  responsibilities  for  the  language 
period.  If  the  teacher  wishes  to  handle 
this  important  assignment  personally,  the 
aide  may  guide  one  group  in  unstructured 
activities  while  the  teamer  works  with 
the  other. 

Certain  basic  guidelines  may  help  the 
teacher  as  she  plans  these  lessons.  First, 
it  is  important  that  the  activities  chosen 
have  interest  value  to  the  children.  The 
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teacher  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children  in  her  class  and  also 
able  to  recognize  that  these  interests 
change  frequently  as  the  children  mature. 

Second,  care  must  be  taken  to  match 
the  development  and  maturity  of  the 
children  to  the  task.  If  a child  develops 
feelings  of  failure  because  he  is  pushed 
too  hard  to  do  what  he  is  incapable  of 
doing,  he  has  not  failed;  we  have  failed 
him.  Of  course,  the  implication  here  is 
that  the  teaclier  must  be  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  child  development  gener- 
ally and  must  be  observant  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  children  in  particular. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  goals 
to  be  accomplished  and  to  maintain  rec- 
ords of  pupil  activity  and  behavior  sufii- 
ciently  detailed  to  indicate  whether  they 
are  being  achieved. 

FourtI.i,  be  realistic  in  terms  of  the 
attention  span  of  the  children.  Normilly, 
a ten  to  fifteen  minute  experience  is  sug- 
gested. Even  this  short  time  span  may 
have  to  be  adjusted  in  order  to  promote  a 
successful  lesson. 

A necessary  part  of  the  development 
of  communication  skills  is  the  provision 
of  a wide  range  of  experiences  which 
stimulate  and  foster  communication. 
Shared  experiences  provide  a sound  basis 
for  natural  interaction  between  children. 

I am  sure  that  as  adults  we  have  on 
occasion  been  placed  in  a position  where 
we  v/ere  expected  to  converse  with  an- 
other adult  with  whom  we  had  nothing 
in  common.  When  the  silence  became 
psychologically  and  physically  unbearable, 
we  resorted  to  trite  comments  about  the 
weather  or  the  furnishings  in  the  room. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  other  circumstances 
and.  on  the  basis  of  many  common  inter- 
ests we  have  had  the  conversation  grow 
animated  with  the  flow  of  ideas. 

In  the  Detroit  plan,  children  take  many 
trips,  walking  and  bussed,  to  broaden  and 
enrich  their  background  and  to  facilitate 
interpupil  discussion.  I am  reminded  of 
one  class  which  took  part  in  a trip  to  a 
creamery.  Pre-trip  activities  were  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
children  as  to  what  they  would  see,  plus 
study  and  discussion  of  materials  which 
would  provide  information  to  make  the 
trip  meaningful.  Upon  return  to  the 
classroom,  the  children  made  butter  with 
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each  child  paiticipating  in  some  way.  Of 
course,  the  ultimate  step  was  to  spread 
their  butter  on  some  crackers  and  eat  it. 
The  natural  spontaneous  communication 
which  resulted  from  this  activity  was 
encouraging  to  see.  It  could  be  unforced 
and  spontaneous  because  the  spark  of  a 
shared  experience  promoted  it.  All  the 
children  took  at  least  one  trip  per  week 
with  the  most  popular  places  being  the 
children’s  zoo  where  they  could  touch 
and  feed  the  animals,  local  parks,  fire 
stations,  farms,  bakeries,  and  walking 
trips  to  observe  their  neighborhood.  The 
variety  of  post-trip  experiences  which 
contribute  to  language  development  in  a 
positive  way  is  unlimited. 

It  might  be  wise  to  note  that  many 
parents  accompanied  the  classes  on  their 
trips  and  participated  in  pre-  and  post- 
trip activities.  We  hopefully  sought  to 
produce  a ripple  effect  through  this  par- 
ent involvement  which  would  contribute 
to  strengthening  and  reinforcing  the 
school’s  goals  within  the  framework  of 
the  home.  The  kind  of  involvement  of 
parents  also  gave  the  school  an  oppor-  i 
tunity  to  make  parents  aware  of  what  the 
school  was  trying  to  do  in  increasing  the 
communication  skills  of  the  stu^nts. 
'The  need  for  this  parent  orientation  be- 
came apparent  after  we  heard  from  some 
parents  that  their  children  were  talking 
too  much  at  home  and  were  asking  too 
many  questions.  This  change  in  behavior 
on  the  part  of  the  child  can  be  threaten- 
ing to  a relatively  non-verbal  parent  or 
in  a basically  non-verbal  home.  We  must 
make  a special  effort  to  foster  understand- 
ing by  parents  of  the  relationship  between 
growth  in  communication  skills  now  and 
future  school  success.  Qiildren  should 
not  be  torn  apart  by  incompatible  de- 
mands at  home  and  school. 

Let  me  add  another  caution  as  we  set 
about  to  deliberately  organize  language 
experiences  for  our  preschool  children. 

It  is  the  children  who  need  the  practice 
in  communicating  ideas  and  thoughts,  not 
the  teacher.  We  teachers  suffer  from  a 
common  affliction;  we  love  the  sound  of 
our  own  voices.  We  feel  we  are  really 
working  and  earning  our  money  when 
we  are  talking  to  children.  Let  those  who 
need  the  practice  do  the  talking.  Let  us 
talk  with  children  not  to  them.  Let  us  be 


willing  to  be  silent  and  give  the  children 
extended  opportunities  to  talk. 

Another  technique  which  we  are  pres- 
ently exploring  in  our  preschool  project 
is  the  use  of  a polaroid  camera  in  devel- 
oping opportunities  for  oral  expression. 
The  teacher  takes  pictures  on  trips  and 
they  are  immediately  available  for  lesson 
use  while  the  experience  is  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  children.  Many  uses 
may  be  made  of  these  pictures  from 
simple  verbal  reconstructions  of  experi- 
ence based  upon  a picture  to  rather  ad- 
vanced use  to  teach  story  or  action  se- 
quence. Imaginative  teachers  can  certainly 
find  varied  ways  to  use  this  tool. 

Preschool  programs  hold  great  poten- 
tial for  giving  American  education  of 
disadvantaged  children  an  energizing  shot 
in  the  arm.  The  road  is  not  easy;  but  the 
rewards  are  great.  ■ ' - 
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Contributes  to  Reading 
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Charlotte  Gmeiner 
Detroit,  Michigan  Public  Schools 
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When  reading  readiness  is  men- 
tioned, we  think  of  color  recogni- 
tion, numerals  and  the  concepts  back  or 
them,  left  and  righting,  visual  perception! 
eye  and  hand  coordination,  and  other  ob! 
vious  skills  and  abilities  needed  for  begin!- 
ning  reading.  | 

When  reading  readiness  is  mentione^^ 
we  consider  also  what  is  meant  by  "reacP7 
ing.”  Is  it  merely  the  pleasurable  recogni/ 
tion  of  known  words  and  phrases,  allow- 
ing one  the  same  kind  of  feeling  he 
might  have  when  he  meets  an  old  friend 
on  the  playground.^  Does  reading  involve 


a bit  more  than  this — the  uncovering  of 
the  writer’s  intention  ? If  so,  does  reading 
measure  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
reader’s  experience?  That  is,  <^)es  he  as  a 
reader,  "share”  something  touched  off  by 
the  author?  Is  there  ever/  more?  Does  the 
reader  need  to  "do”  something  about  the 
ideas  he  reads?  Is  there  a rubber  band 
snap  to  reading?  Does  the  reader  have  to 
react?  Believe?  Question  what  is  writ- 
ten? This  makes  a difference. 

I If  reading  is  all  of  this — ^more  than 
just  meeting  a friend,  background  must 
be  richer;  it  wiOeJieedfijcLin-^e-me-» 
dhanics  of  learning  to  read. 


Readiness  for  Reading 

readiness  for  anything  is  really  an 
“^^rea  of  growth.  It  differs  with  eve.ry  child. 


growth.  It  ditters  with  eve.ry , 

it  shifts  with  different  situations.  It  comes 
with  having"  lived  long  enough  to  create, 
to  play,  to  make  friends,  to  feel  good 
about  one’s  self,  to  be  able  to  listen,  to 
be  willing  to  talk,  to  have  the  ability  to 
think. 

Kindergarten  provides  time  and  envi- 
ronment for  these  things.  The  curriculcom 
is  built  on  the  base  of  suiting  the  needs 
of  each  child  at  his  own  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  a lively  challenging  progrant. 
This  comes  about  in  two  general  ways: 

^ 'The  teacher’s  knowledge  of  child 
/ growth  and  development. 

' 2.  The  use  of  units  of  work  which 
integrate  curriculum  areas. 


Every  teacher  is  knowledgeable  about 
the  need  for  intellectual,  physical,  emo- 
tional, and  social  maturity.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  if  only  one  component  of 
readiness  is  developed,  it  is  a frozen  asset. 

We  have  come  to  know  that  the  child 
who  is  curious;  is  imaginative;  enjoys 
challenge;  can  express  himself  through 
music  and  art;  can  express  his  thoughts 
verbally;  can  relate  ideas  in  sequence; 
memorizes  rhymes,  finger  plays,  stories; 
knows  colors,  shapes,  sizes;  understands 
classifications;  has  sentence  sense;  has  ex- 
tended vocabulary;  is  beginning  to  follow 
directions;  and  can  anticipate  events — 
this  child  may  be  intellectualljr  ready  for 
reading. 

_JThe  one  who  manipulates  tools  and 
toys,  sees  well  enough,  hears  well  enough, 
speaks  clearly,  is  coordinated,  is  healthy. 
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and  can  sit  still  a minute, — this  child 
may  have  physical  maturity. 

The  child  who  respects  the  rights  of 
others,  is  responsive  to  their  feelings, 
enjoys  new  situations,  is  usually  happy 
and  self-assured,  has  some  self-control,  is 
receptive  to  new  ideas,  and  has  good  feel- 
ings about  himself — this  child  might  be 
considered  socially  and  emotionally  ready. 

As  teachers  we  realize  that  these  quali- 
ties are  guidelines;  we  know  there  may  be 
only  minimal  attainment  for  some  chil- 
dren and  that  each  child  may  not  have 
developed  all  of  these  characteristics. 

The  evaluation  of  maturity,  therefor^, 
depends  upon  keen  observations  of  tli 
particular  child  involved.  The  teacher/s 
re.sponsibility  follows  this  need.  She  cpli- 
tinually  observes,  evaluates,  refocuses,  re- 
teaches, provides  for,  motivates,  is  aware 
of  individual  children.  This  is  not  easily 
done  in  a large  group,  but  kindergarten 
teachers  spot-chedc,  observe  systematically, 
provide  occasional  tests,  and  even,  in  a 
few  cases,  write  anecdotal  statements. 

Observations  and  test  evaluations  seive 
as  extended  teaclier  planning  when  cne 
becomes  alert  to  general  strengths  or 
limitations  observed. 

The  first  contribution  of  the  kindergar 
jten  seems  to  be,  in  this  area  of  read  in 
tfeadfness,  a sharpened  general  knowled 
of  how  children  grow  and  a determifii  . 
leffort  to  see  the  developmental  attainments 
|of  the  children  in  the  group.  ] 

The  ■seeend-strength-comes-withhr-tlie 
-curriculum-provided.  No  one  at  the  pre- 
.sent  time  is  surprised  that  there  is  a cur- 
riculum for  kindergarten  children.  No 
one  any  longer  believes  that  in  kinder- 
garten, children  just  play,  just  socialize. 

The  modern  kindergarten  is  invcJved 
with  the  development  of  needed  concepts, 
\iie  thread  of  language  and  the  placement 
, curiosity  and  creativity  in  the  life  of 
phe  child.  If  we  believe  that  ideas  in  as- 
i pciation  are  the  useful  ones,  we  know 
Why  learnings  are  interrelated  in  units  or 
areas  of  interest. 

Through  play,  games,  art,  music,  sci- 
ence, and  literature — with  quantities  of 
matsrials  at  hand  to  use,  touch,  create, 
taste,  listen  to,  handle  and  to  think  about 
— children  use  their  environment  for 
learr  ing.  In  literature  there  are  oppor- ' 
tunities  to  widen  one’s  background,  to  ex- 
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perience  sympathy  and  empathy,  to  hear 
sentence  patterns,  to  recall,  to  dramatize, 
to  examine  illustrations,  to  discover  a love 
for  books.  On  the  same  day,  children  en- 
joying creative  experiences  in  art  work- 
shop have  practice  in  color,  shape,  size, 
design,  and  texture;  improve  eye  and  hand 
coordination;  and,  of  greatest  importance, 
are  provided  a chance  to  relive  an  experi- 
ence that  has  meaning  and  interest. 

During  the  half-day  in  school,  kinder- 
garten. children  sing  and  respond  to  music 
with  their  bodies  and  with  rhythm  instru- 
ments. In  enjoying  these  activities,  there 
are  opportunities  for  sharpened  listening, 
memorization,  the  development  of  con- 
cepts, sequential  thinking,  critical  think- 
ing, the  reproduction  of  musical  patterns, 
and  being  creative.  Games  allowing  role 
playing,  attention  to  numerals,  social  liv- 
ing, left  and  right  practices,  and  other 
readiness  skills  provide  delightful  learn- 
ings in  an  informal  way.  Playtime,  the 
right  of  every  child,  provides  a time  for 
manipulation,  social  skills,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  large  muscles,  and  stimula- 
tion of  interests.  Speaking  threads  all  of 
these  experiences,  and  is  of  course  a vi- 
brant language  arts  need.  Language  is 
preceded  by  listening  and  the  specific  tech- 
niques used  with  children  are  part  of 
every  curriculum  area,  in  use  every  day. 

This  environment  for  learning  uses 
play,  games,  activities,  workshops,  charts, 
experience  reading,  and  discussion  groups 
rather  than  workbooks,  mimeographed 
sheets,  and  yards  of  paper  for  writing 
numerals  from  one  to  a million. 

/ The  informal  though  planned  approach 
/ to  reading  readiness  turns  away  from 
pressures  to  accelerate,  from  daily  pencil 
pushing  activities,  from  "silent”  learn- 
ing. It  sponsors  critical  thinking  and  the 
' use  of  learning,  rather  than  the  insistence 
on,  merely  following  directions,  either 
verbal  or  pictured. 

A program  of  informal  readiness  per- 
-i:..  mits  us  to  put  these  components  together: 
(1)  a heterogeneous  group  of  five  and 
six-year-olds,  (2)  a lively  alert  teacher, 
(3)  related  activities  that  allow  success 
and  challenge,  (4)  child  oriented  experi- 
ences in  all  areas,  (5)  enough  time,  and 
(6)  delight  in  the  company  of  others. 

A program  of  informal  readiness  allows 
children  the  enchantment  of  childhood. 
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2.  Reaching  in  the 
Kind<»rgarten 

Marjorie  L.  Kelley 
Livennore,  California  School  District 

Many  parents  and  educators  are  in-, 
terested  in  kindergarten  reading  to-l 
day  but  Livermore  (California)  started' 


early.  Four  years  ago  Livermore  School 
District  began  an  experimental  program 
of  teaching  reading  to  selected  ^ildren. 
We  felt  a need,  we  questioned  the  au- 
thorities, we  noted  discrepancies.  We  felt 
a need  because  we  had  children  in  our 
kindergartens  who  could  read  when  they 
came  to  school.  We  also  knew  that  for 
every  child  that  was  reading,  there  were 
equal  numbers  who  were  beginning  to 
read  or  who  were  ready  to  read. 

We  questioned  the  authorities  when/ 
we  decided  to  teach  reading  to  selected 
children  since  most  of  the  research  and 
many  of  the  authorities  indicated  that 
kindergarten  reading  was  questionable  at 
best  and  perhaps  even  undersirable.  We 
knew  we  had  little  company  nationally 
with  whom  we  could  exchange  ideas,  but 
we  did  have  some  supportive  parents, 
some  enthusiastic  teachers,  and  best  of  all, 
some  eager  learners.  • / 

We  noted  discrepancies  when  we  meas-^ 
ured  our  kindergarten  program  against 
our  educational  objectives.  As  educators 
we  have  stated  our  belief  that  we  should 
serve  the  individual  child’s  social,  emo- 
tional, physical,  and  intellectual  needs. 
The  difference  between  the  educational 
goal  and  the  educational  experience  left 
room  for  curricular  change  in  develop- 
ment of  the  intellect  in  our  five  year  olds. 
We  noted  discrepancies  in  what  today’s 
children  can  do  compared  to  what  they 
could  do  only  a few  years  ago. 

Because  Livermore  was  seriously  con- 
cerned about  meeting  individual  intel- 
lectual differences  in  an  improved  and 
extended  kindergarten  program,  we  or- 
gani2ed  as  best  we  could  with  limited 
funds  a plan  to  teach  selected  kindergar- 
ten children  to  read — approximately  one- 
third  of  our  kindergarten  enrollment 
learns  to  read.  When  I say  teach  reading, 

I mean  a daily  period  of  reading  instruc- 
tion in  a basal  pre-primer,  primer  and 
first  reader  with  whatever  additional  sup- 
porting activities  the  teacher  deems  de- 
sirable. 

Our  kindergarten  reading  plan  has 
been  in  effect  now  for  four  years  and  nine 
months  and  though  it  is  not  adequate  ini 
statistical  design  to  make  general  or' 
sweeping  statements,  we  have  made  some 
interesting  observations  that  have  encour- 
aged us  to  continue. 
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A brief  description  of  what  we  did 
with  our  children  will,  I think,  put  the 
observations  in  better  perspective. 

\From  September  through  December 
ivermore’s  kindergarten  program  follows 
a standard  pattern  with  two  exceptions. 
First,  we  are  committed  to  the  idea  that 
children  must  grow  in  the  ability  to  be 
self-propelled  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
task  without  the  teacher. 

In  Livermore  teachers  set  the  expectan- 
cy level  during  the  first  week  of  school, 
that  there  will  be  some  part  of  the  kin- 
dergarten day  when  each  child  must  take 
care  of  himself.  First,  it  is  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  child  has 
learned  something  sufiiciently  well  so  that 
he  can  be  educationally  occupied  during 
a daily  independent  activity  period.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  may  be  some- 
thing so  simple  as  working  at  the  easel  or 
making  a picture  with  crayons. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  class  is  involved 
in  an  independent  activity,  the  teacher 
meets  with  a small  group  of  children  each 
day  for  five  or  ten  minutes  depending 
on  the  class’s  maturity.  This  is  a child 
study  period  as  much  as  a teaching  period. 

During  this  time  the  teacher  talks  with 
the  children,  learns  of  their  interests,  the 
extent  of  their  vocabularies,  the  kind  of 
memories  they  have  developed,  and  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  number  concepts 
they  possess. 

During  each  week  all  children  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  with  the  teacher  when 
only  four  others  are  with  her.  As  the  se- 
mester goes  along  and  as  the  children 
learn  other  independent  activities,  the 
small  group  conference  time  with  the 
teacher  is  extended.  By  January,  the  teach- 
er is  able  to  work  with  a group  for  half 
an  hour. 

Second,  we  have  a strong  program  of 
auditory  training.  This  we  believe  forms 
a substantial  base  for  the  work  that  will 
come  later  when  sounds  are  related  to 
symbols. 

It  seems  to  be  an  occupational  tradition 
to  add  curricular  offerings  but  never  take 
any  out.  In  Livermore  we  faced  the  prob- 
lem of  "if  reading  goes  in  in  Januarj^, 
what  goes  out?” 

It  was  our  considered  judgment  that  by 
Christmas  vacation  the  children  had  had 
their  little  bellies  full  of  milk  and  that 


they  all  could  count  to  thirty  straws.  Nu- 
trition in  our  district  is  not  a problem. 
One  part  of  the  program  that  was  never 
initiated  was  the  lying-on-the-floor  rest 
period.  When  you  remove  both  milk  and 
rest  from  the  kindergarten  day  you  have 
added  at  least  thirty  minutes,  maybe  more, 
in  which  some  other  activities  such  as 
reading  may  take  place. 

By  Januaty  a teacher  is  very  familiar 
with  the  abilities  of  the  children  in  the 
class;  however,  to  satisfy  herself  that  only 
those  children  who  are  ready  are  taught 
reading,  she  uses  some  additional  pro- 
cedures. A mental  maturity  test,  a readi- 
ness test,  and  a letter  knowledge  test,  a 
parent  interview  and  the  child’s  interest 
in  learning  to  read  form  a backdrop  of 
information  on  which  to  select  the  read- 
ers. No  child  reads  who  doesn’t  want  to, 
no  child  is  kept  out  who  wants  to  be  in 
the  reading  group! 

For  three  years  we  taught  reading  and 
kept  records  of  the  reading  progress  of 
those  children  who  had  had  kindergarten 
reading  and  those  children  who  had  start- 
ed reading  in  the  first  grade. 

We  wanted  to  test  in  a preliminary 
fashion  these  hypotheses: 

1.  Selected  kindergarten  children  who 
are  taught  to  read  in  the  kindergar- 
ten will  have  significantly  higher 
skills  in  reading  than  children  of 
equal  IQ’s  who  are  not  taught  to 
read. 

2.  Selected  kindergarten  children  who 
are  taught  to  read  in  the  kindergar- 
ten will  have  significantly  higher 
skills  in  social  science  concepts. 

3.  Selected  kindergarten  children  who 
are  taught  to  read  in  the  kindergar- 
ten will  have  significantly  better 
attitudes  toward  school  and  learn- 
ing. 

We  compiled  our  data  and  gave  them  the 
best  statistical  treatment  possible  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  the  data  were  collected 
in  absence  of  a research  design. 

Children  fell  into  two  natural  groups: 
(1)  those  who  had  kindergarten  reading 
in  Livermore,  and  (2)  those  who  l.ad 
reading  readiness  in  Livermore.  Foi  pur- 
poses of  analysis  the  children  were 
matched  by  IQ. 

A summary  of  the  second  graders  shows- 
that  they  were  significantly  advanced  in 
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reading  skills,  social  science  skills,  and 
that  their  attitudes  toward  reading  and 
school  were  superior  to  the  matched  IQ 
group  who  did  net  learn  to  read  in 
kindergarten. 

These  results  were  sufficiently  encour- 
aging that  a more  rigorous  experimental 
design  was  needed  if  we  wished  to  make 
any  generalizations  about  kindergarten 
reading. 

Livermore  School  District  applied  and 
received  a grant  from  the  Rosenberg 
Foundation  to  study  kindergarten  read- 
ing. We  were  fortunate  to  have  Bentley 
Edwards  and  the  late  David  Russell,  both 
^of  the  University  of  California,  and 
Melville  J.  Homfeld  of  Livermore,  as 
special  advisers.  The  research  director  was 
Martin  Chen  and  this  author  the  project 
director. 

This  design  called  for  an  experimental 
and  a control  group.  Two  hundred-twenty 
children  divided  between  two  schools 
were  given  either  the  California  Mental 
Maturity  Test  or  the  I^e-CIark  Readiness 
Test.  From  these  tests  a mean  was  taken 
and  children  were  categorized  as  a high 
IQ  group  or  a low  IQ  group  depending 
on  the  position  of  the  score  above  or 
below  the  mean.  Out  of  each  group  a sam- 
ple was  then  assigned  randomly  to  the 
experimental  group  for  reading  instruc- 
tion or  to  the  control  group  for  readi- 
ness instruction.  Both  the  reading  and  the 
readiness  groups  received  four  months  of 
instruction  in  either  reading  or  readiness. 
For  this  experiment  we  frustrated  some 
bright  children  in  the  control  group  who 
wished  to  read  and  some  others  in  the  ex- 
perimental group  who  did  not  wish  to 
read.  While  it  was  nearly  possible  to  keep 
the  lid  on  the  control  group,  it  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  teach  some  children 
in  the  experimental  group  to  read. 

In  May  of  the  kindergarten  school  year 
all  children  were  tested  on  the  California 
Reading  Test  on  thre-e  attitude  tests,  two 
of  which  are  teacher  observation  scales 
and  the  other  a pupil  reporting  scale. 

An  analysi.s  of  the  results  indicates  that 
those  children  who  v/ere  in  the  experi- 
mental group  surpassed  those  of  the  con- 
trol group  in  reading  skills.  Attitudes  to- 
ward reading  were  found  to  be  a function 
of  intelligence  or  readiness;  those  in  the 
high  IQ  control  and  experimental  groups 


surpassed  both  the  low  IQ  control  and  ex- 
perimental groups.  The  same  was  true  on 
attitudes  toward  school  as  measured  by  a 
teacher  rating  scale;  however,  when  at- 
titudes were  measured  on  a self-reporting 
inventory,  it  was  found  that  the  control 
group  had  more  favorable  attitudes  to- 
waref  school. 

At  present  we  are  retesting  both  the  ex-/ 
perimental  and  control  groups  on  the 
reading  skills  and  attitudes  toward  school 
and  reading  to  ascertain  the  trends  in 
skills  and  attitudes  that  are  developing. 

While  we  are  encouraged  and  enthusias- 
tic about  kindergarten  reading  in  Liver- 
more, we  have  to  reserve  our  judgment 
about  the  efficacy  of  early  instruction  in 
reading  until  we  have  final  results  from 
our  longitudinal  study  and  others  being 
done  elsewhere. 
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PART  IV 

Significant  Issues  in  Reading 


1.  Reading  and  Five-Year-Old 
Children 

a.  Ktstareft  on  fnsfrvcfJonal  Dtsfgn 
for  First  Sftps  In  Rnadlng 

A.  R.  MacKinnon 

Recent  research  findings  in  psychol- 
ogy, neurology,  linguistics,  phonetics, 
and  communication,  point  out  rather 
forcibly  that  major  revisions  are  necessary 
in  our  thinking  about  the  nature  of  in- 
structional design. 

In  science,  mathematics,  and  second 
language  learning  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing recognition  that  certain  basic 
principles  of  the  studies  can  be  learned 
by  children  at  a much  earlier  age  than 
heretofore  believed  possible,  provided 
that  the  studies  are  divorced  from  abstract 
theory  and  are  studied  through  materials 
that  ^e  child  can  handle  himself.  Again, 
the  new  applications  of  learning  theory 
have  resulted  in  what  is  called  "pro- 
grammed learning"  and  the  advent  or  die 
teaching  machine. 

Til* *  Applieatleii  of  Ntw  LcaralRg  Tk*ery 

The  reading  material  employed  in  the 
study  to  be  reported  here  was  produced  by 
I.  A.  Richarc*'  and  C.  M.  Gibson,  Lan- 
guage Research  Incorporated,  Harvard 
University.  The  material  was  published  in 
pocket  book  form  in  1957  and  a full 
reading  program  has  been  developed  now 
with  beginning  texts,  filmstrips,  work- 
books, etc.^ 

Increasing  evidence  suggests  that  the 
letters,  the  words,  and  the  sentences 
through  which  children  are  presently 
being  asked  to  learn  to  read  may  not  touch 
off — or  release — the  modes  of  dealing 

KJ,  M.  Gibson  and  L A,  Richards,  Firsf  Steps  tn 
Reading  English.  Cardinal  Editioni  New  York,  Rock* 
ct  Boo)»  Inc.,  1957. 


with  symbols  already  possessed  by  the 
learners.^'*  Further,  they  may  b^  such 
as  to  distract  the  child's  limited  energies 
from  the  task,  or  fail  to  stimulate  him 
towards  further  development. 

Richards  and  Gibson  have  attempted  to 
provide  in  the  design  of  their  material, 
sentences  that  have  a central,  general, 
clear,  highly  familiar  meaning  for  the  be- 
ginner. The  meanings  are  .such  that  they 
might  be  fully  examinable  and  be  illus- 
trated by  a picture  or  other  ways. 

Ames  and  Learned’s  studies  of  chil- 
dren’s speech  have  shown  that  before  the 
child  begins  the  naming  of  objects  in 
space,  he  spends  considerable  time  in 
looking  at  and  pointing  to  the  objects.^ 
In  the  Richards-Gibson  material  the  be- 
ginning reader  is  invited  to  see  how 
printed  symbols  can  point  and  name  per- 
sons and  objects.  Locating  statements,  for 
example:  "He  is  here,"  are  used  to  say 
where  someone  or  something  is.  Locations 
in  turn  become  more  exact  by  the  use  of 
such  words  as  "in”  and  "on"  and  names 
are  given  qualifications  by  the  use  of  such 
words  as  "his”  or  "these." 

Stick  figure  drawings  at  the  end  of  each 
sentence  or  beside  a sequence  of  sentences 
are  designed  to  act  as  a kind  of  non- 
verbal abstraction  to  explain  what  the 
sentence  is  saying.  In  contrast  to  die 
colored  and  elalx>rate  illustrations  making 
up  modem  reading  texts,  the  pictures 
that  appear  in  die  Richards  and  Gibson 
material  include  only  the  basic  stracture 
of  die  objects  diey  illustrate.  In  such 
simplicity  there  is  a close  parallel  with 
the  way  children,  in  their,  own  draw- 

^A.  L Gates,  **The  NecessArr  Mental  Age  for 
Beginning  ReadSnf/*  Elementaty  School  Jonmal  37: 
497*508. 

•A.  Kelly,  "A  Study  of  Eight  Primary  Reader*,'^ 
British  Journal  of  EducationeJ  Psychology  24:  49*50. 

*L.  B.  Ames  and  J.  Learned,  “The  DeTdopment 
of  Verbalized  Space  in  the  Yoang  Child,’’  /owmoJ  of 

Genetic  Psychology  68:97*125. 
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ings,  tend  to  pick  out  from  a complex 
stmcture  the  main  outlines  in  order  to 
make  their  representation.® 

Studies  of  word  recognition  have  shown 
Aat  certain  letter  forms  which  are  more 
or  less  symmetrical  or  which  are  more  or 
less  complete  forms  or  "gestalts”  of  each 
other  can  cause  difficulties  in  perception.* 

The  experimental  procedure  was  aimed 
at  providing  maximum  opportunities  for 
the  individuals  to  reveal  their  thinking  as 
they  attempted  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ings of  the  printed  symbols  on  the  pre- 
sentation sheets. 

Each  child  in  all  classrooms  was  tested 
individually  at  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  the  experiment  wiffi  the  Gates  Reading 
Readiness  Test  and  Tests  R6  and  R7  of 
Schonell's  Diagnostic  Test  in  Reading. 
Each  child  in  the  eight  classrooms  also 
made  a drawing  of  his  classroom  both 
before  and  after  the  experiment  and  his 
descriptions  of  his  «.irawings  were  re- 
corded verbatim.  In  ' Jdition,  the  children 
who  worked  with  the  Richards-Gibson 
material  were  tcled  at  the  end  of  the 
experiment  on  specially  constructed  tests 
which  were  aimed  at  assessing  the  pupils’ 
»rowth  in  comprehension  and  perceptual 
discrimination. 

In  a second  investigation,  the  children 
studied  had  just  started  school  and  were 
not  engaged  yet  in  formal  reading  instruc- 
tion. 'The  children  were  selected  from 
three  classrooms  in  three  different  schools. 
The  groups  were  directed  by  three  Infant 
Mistresses,  who  recorded  in  detail  what 
happened  during  the  daily  sessions.  'They 
also  followed  the  discipline  required  of 
the  observer  in  Investigation  One. 

Results 

Complete  details  of  the  outcomes  of  the 
study  have  been  published  elsewhere." 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
results  was  the  minute-by-minute  revela- 
tion of  children’s  thinking  during  the 
ten  meetings.  Richards  and  Gibson  control 
the  letter  intake  in  their  reading  material 
by  picking  only  one  letter  from  those  that 
invite  confusion,  and  postpone  the  intro- 

«R.  Arnhcim,  Art  and  Visual  Perception.  London: 
Fahcr  and  Fahcr,  1956,  Chapter  IV. 

•W.  S.  Gray,  The  Teaching  of  Reading  and 
IVritina^  London:  UNESCO  and  Evans  Bros.,  1956, 
o.  44. 

^A.  R.  MacKinnon.  Hotv  Do  Children  Learn  to 
Rcadf  Toronto:  Copp  Clark,  1959,  pp,  86-258. 
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duction  of  others  likely  to  be  confused. 
A careful  limitation  of  the  letters  still 
provides  for  a considerable  supply  of 
words  for  use  in  short  sentences. 

As  meaning  shifts  from  sentence  to 
sentence  differences  are  deliberately  dis- 
played. Changes  of  single  words  in  a 
simple  construction  and  letter  by  letter 
variation  between  words  are  aimed  at 
bringing  out  the  manipulatory  possibilities 
of  these  elements. 

d«s!gn  of  fko  Restareh 

The  research,  in  which  the  Richards- 
Gibson  material  was  employed  as  a con- 
trolled exploratory  instrument,  was  under- 
taken in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Children 
in  that  country  are  instructed  in  reading 
from  their  entrance  into  school  at  five 
years  of  age.  In  the  study,  three  groups 
were  selected  from  each  of  eight  class- 
rooms and  were  matched  on  a wide  range 
of  criteria.  I.Q.’s  were  distributed  nor- 
mally and  socio-economic  levels  similar 
to  a normal  population  were  present.  The 
three  groups  for  each  classroom  were 
studied  unaer  the  following  conditions: 

Experimental  Group — Six  boys  and 
six  girls  who  took  turns  in  a group 
reading  aloud  the  Richards-Gibson 
material; 

Control  Group  1 — Six  boys  and  six 
girls  who  worked  by  themselves  with 
the  Richards-Gibson  material; 

Control  Group  2 — Six  boys  and  six 
girls  who  took  turns  in  a group  at 
reading  aloud  from  material  which 
accorded  closely  with  instructional 
material  in  daily  use  in  their  classroom. 
In  summary,  the  children’s  thinking  as 
revealed  on  the  Richards-Gibson  material 
can  best  be  described  as  a development  of 
strategies  for  handling  the  tasks  of  written 
language.  In  the  early  stages,  familiar 
patterns  were  fixed  on  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  the  possibilities  of  error.  As  these 
patterns  shifted,  there  was  an  increased 
awareness  that  the  patterns  had  to  be 
transformed  in  some  way.  The  children 
reacted  by  searching  the  illustration  for 
cues,  by  substituting  known  words  for 
unknown  words,  by  omitting  parts  of 
sentences,  by  inserting  familiar  patterns 
and  by  even  separating  sentences  into 
parts.  These  early  modes  were  soon  recog- 
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nized  as  inadequate  because  of  the  in- 
congruity between  what  was  written  and 
what  was  said.  The  children  then  tadded 
one  problem  at  a time  and  once  they  had 
achieved  some  measure  of  success,  an  in- 
creasing transformation  was  made  of  the 
previous  knowledge  in  order  to  accom- 
i modate  the  new  tasks.  Each  st^  was 
i evaluated  by  the  learners  within  in- 
I creasingly  widening  contexts  of  com- 
I parison.  This  often  took  the  form  of  re- 
reading spontaneously  and  of  pointing  to 
particular  parts  of  the  sentences. 

During  the  early  meetings  of  children 
in  the  group,  irrelevant  suggestions  from 
Esteners  waiting  their  turn  encumbered 
tiie  child  in  his  eflForts  to  read  aloud. 
During  the  following  meeting,  there  was 
I increasing  evidence  that  children  could 
learn  from  one  another  and  aid  each  other 
in  their  learning.  The  emergence  of  groups 
that  could  function  in  this  way  was 
intrinsically  related  to  the  nature  of  a 
task  which  required  the  children  to  make 
: a study  of  language  together. 

Once  J»me  of  the  members  toew,  in  a 
measure,  what  they  were  doing  in  reading, 
comments  from  the  group  forced  tiie 
readers  to  examine  the  modes  they  used 
in  dealing  with  printed  s]mibols.^  The 
majority  of  time  spent  by  any  child  in  the 
group  was  taken  up  with  silent  reading. 
This  provided  for  extensive  back  transla- 
tion and  also  for  reading  on  ahead.  The 
group  also  provided  an  extensive  range 
for  each  learner  to  evaluate  tiie  progress 
of  his  learning.  Further,  the  procedure  of 
tiking  turns  and  the  design  ot  the  material 
provided  that  the  interval  b^een  per- 
formance and  reward  was  minimal.  This 
condition  has  been  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally as  critical  for  maximum  rein- 
forcement. 

The  examination  of  pupils’  learning 
tiirough  conventional  riding  material 
indicated  that  although  numerous  controls 
had  been  put  on  the  materials,  Aere  were 
extensive  oppoftunities  for  mistake  and 
j confusion.  The  material  appewed  to  put 
[ an  unnecessary  load  on  the  pupils’  memory 
and  the  invitation  to  vicarious  enjovment 
: through  the  elaborately  colored  illustra- 

tions frequently  distracted  the  pupils  from 
the  task  of  reading  , the  text.  Again  an 
extensive  documentation  has  been  made 
of  this  facet  of  the  study  in  another  pub- 


lication.® Since  only  one  tyP®  of  conven- 
tional material  was  employed  in  the  study, 
it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  detail  all  the  prob- 
lems which  the  children  encountered. 
Certainly,  further  intensive  investigation 
of  pupils’  thinking  with  this  type  of 
mater i^  is  warranted. 

ComparlsoHs  of  Groups 

The  children  who  worked  as  a group 
with  the  Richards-Gibson  material  were 
found  to  score  significantly  higher  than 
those  pupils  who  worked  individually  with 
the  same  material.  (This  finding  was  con- 
firmed in  Investigation  Two  where  Infant 
Mistresses  directed  the  children.)  Those 
pupils  who  worked  as  a group  with  con- 
ventional material  did  not  score  signif- 
icantly better  than  children  who  did  not 
have  additional  attention. 

The  children  who  worked  with  the 
Richards-Gibson  material  showed  a gen- 
eral superiority,  not  so  much  in  scores 
obtained  but  in  the  modes  of  thinking 
which  the  children  developed  to  handle 
the  complex  tasks  of  language  learning. 

They  showed  an  increasing  expertness  in 
perceiving  how  the  language  which  they 
had  learned  could  be  utilized  to  handle 
new  problems.  They  also  indicated^  a 
simeriority  in  perceptual  discruninatiqn 
oi  parts  of  words  and  a superiority  in 
perceiving  how  words  work  togetiier  in 
sentences. 

On  the  draw-a-classroom  t«t  tiie  c3ul- 
dren  who  worked  with  the  Richards-Gib- 
son material  indicated  tiiat  they  trans- 
ferred their  proficiency  in  handling  writtm 
language  to  the  tasks  of  ordering  their  ^ 
speech  and  their  own  writing.  This  was' 
revealed  by  superior  scores  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

1.  oral  use  of  complex  sentence  pat- 
terns to  handle  ideas; 

2.  spontaneous  writing; 

3.  correct  spelling  of  words; 

4.  use  of  aetail  in  making  drawings 
of  things; 

5.  use  of  detail  in  making  drawings 
of  persons. 

ImpUceHMs 

The  outcomes  of  the  research  suggest 
that  much  can  be  done  right  at  the  early  | 
stage  to  encourage  perceptual  dei^elopment 

•A.  R.  MacKinnon,  of.  cit.,  pp.  166-177. 


I^in  diildren.  The  intensive  study  of  m 
essential  core  of  letters  of  the  alpha^ 
helped  the  children  to  develop  em^ve 
modes  of  tackling  perceptual  problems. 

A scientific  dc'^m  of  material  for  learn- 
ingTread  does'succeed  in  helping  chil- 
dren to  a greater  language  power,  not 
only  in  reading  but  also  in  speaking  smd  i 
writing.  The  results  also  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  social  growth. 

The  research  does  not  mean  that  the 
material  dev^eloped  by  Richards  and  Gib- 
son is  now  developed  as  a perfect  instru- 
ment for  learning.  Many  more  smdies  are 
required  through  which  more  of  the  new 
learning  theory  can  be  incorporated  into 
instractional  design.  Programs  need  to 
be  evaluated  in  different  school  settings 
somewhat  in  line  with  the  ejqieriment  at 
tiie  Bethlehem  Central  Schools,  Delmar, 
York.® 

There  would  seem  to  be  unlimited 
opportunities  for  carrying  out  researdi  on 
iStuctional  design  in  the  coming  y^. 
In  short,  we  have  only  l^gun  the  task  ot 
understanding  how  learning  to  read  comes 
about  and  of  understanding  how  learmng 
to  read  can  be  brought  about  most  eff^- 
tively.  Within  such  a context  it  would  be 
perilous  to  assume  that  definitive  state- 
ments can  be  made  at  this  stage  about  me 
best  age  for  beginning  reading  instruction. 
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SEQUENCE  II  EXPERIENCES  NEEDED  FOR 
COMPREHENDING  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Necessary  Preschool 
Experiences  for 
Comprehending  Reading 

Marion  Monroe 
Seal  Beach,  California 

There  is  perhaps  no  one  area  in  Ameri- 
can education  that  has  received  more 
popular  attention  than  that  of  how  to 
teach  Johnny  to  read.  If  only  the  teacher 
would  use  this  or  that  technique,  Johnny 
would  have  no  difficulty. 

Every  child  that  comes  to  school,  how- 
ever, brings  with  him  his  own  unique 
experiences  which  affect  his  ability  to  learn 
to  read  for  good  or  for  ill.  Each  new 
learning  experience  is  modified  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past. 

The  ease  with  which  a child  learns  to 
Nt;ead  depends  upon  four  variables,  (1)  the 
Aild,  whose  abilities  and  experiences  are 
uniquely  his,  (2)  the  teacher  who  also 
varies  in  her  abilities,  training,  experience 
and  understanding  of  children,  (3)  the 
content  of  the  material  the  child  is  asked 
to  read,  and  (4)  the  group  in  which  he 
is  placed  to  learn. 

All  these  factors  and  many  more  make 
learning  to  read  a complicated  procedure. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  every  year  many 
children  encounter  difficulties  in  learning 
to  read.  In  this  paper,  I will  consider 
chiefly  the  preschool  experiences  which 
get  a child  off  to  a good  start  in  learning 
to  read  and  those  which  may  serve  to 
retard  the  child’s  beginning  efforts. 

^ A child’s  preschool  experiences  with 
books  set  the  stage  for  motivating  learning 
J to  read.  A child  who  has  had  pleasurable 
experiences  in  hearing  stories  read  aloud 
to  him  has  a preview  of  the  rewards  of 
reading.  He  looks  forv/ard  to  reading  by 
himself,  to  take  his  place  in  a cultured 
family  group.  He  knows  that  printed 
words  stand  for  language.  The  print  in 


books  cues  the  oral  reader  as  to  what  to 
say. 

A child  who  lacks  these  happy  experi- 
ences with  books  has  little  desire  to  read. 
He  may  reject  reading  from  the  start,  as 
something  that  does  not  appeal  to  him, 
and  for  which  he  sees  no  use. 

Reading  is  one  of  the  language  arts. 
The  child  obtains  ideas  from  printed 
language  in  much  the  same  way  that  he 
understands  spoken  language.  If  a child 
has  heard  and  used  language  patterns  like 
those  in  books,  he  h s a basis  for  com- 
prehending the  book.  As  one  child  said, 
"Reading  is  just  talk  wrote  down.’’  Read- 
ing, however,  is  more  than  just  de-coding 
a set  of  printed  symbols  into  spoken  words 
and  recalling  what  the  words  mean.  The 
printed  text  in  a primer  is  formulated  in 
standard  speech,  while  the  child’s  use  of 
language  may  be  anything  but  standard. 
The  child  who  comprehends  “Tom  gotta 
dog’’  does  not  necessarily  comprehend 
“Tom  has  a dog.’’  The  child  who  says 
“Whatcha  gonna  do?’’  may  not  immedi- 
ately understand  the  printed  words, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Dialects, 
foreign  lan^age,  substandard  English, 
and  simply  the  fact  that  we  usually  run 
the  sounds  of  spoken  words  together  in 
the  pattern  of  conversational  speech,  may 
make  the  printed  language  in  a book  seem 
as  strange  and  devoid  of  meaning  to  some 
children  as  if  they  were  mastering  an 
almost  new  language. 

A scale  is  presented  here  for  evaluating 
a child’s  language  ability  in  interpreting 
pictures.  Select  pictures  in  which  two  or 
more  characters  are  engaged  in  some  in- 
teresting activity.  Ask  the  pupil,  "What  is 
this  picture  about?”  Record  his  verbal 
response  and  classify  its  level  on  these 
steps. 

Step  1,  'The  child  merely  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  does  not  reply. 
He  may  venture  to  name  some 
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of  the  objects  in  the  picture, 
i.e.,  "dog,”  "boy,”  ^It’s  a 
kitten.” 


Step  2.  The  child  describes  what  the 
characters  are  doing,  i.e.,  "The 
dog’s  jumping  up,”  "The 
baby’s  eating.” 

Step  3.  The  child  expresses  a relatio'n- 
ship  between  the  characters  or 
objects.  "The  boy’s  playing  ball 
with  the  dog.” 

Step  4.  The  child  sees  the  picture  as 
one  part  cf  a narrative.  He 
■ gives  relationships  of  time, 
place,  cause-effect.  "The  boys 
are  building  a bird  house.  'They 
will  put  it  up  in  a tree  so  a 
bird  can  built  a nest  in  it.” 

Step  5.  The  child  reacts  to  the  mood 
of  the  picture,  perceives  the 
emotional  reactions  of  the 
characters,  and  draws  a con- 
clusion or  evaluates  the  actions, 
"This  picture’s  about  camping. 
It’s  a dark  night  and  the 
children  are  kind  of  scared. 
They’re  singing  songs  around 
a campfire.  Wild  animals 
won’t  come  near  a fire.” 

Qiildren  who  have  not  reached  Sfep  3 
or  Step  4 on  this  scale  scarcely  have  de- 
veloped sufficient  language  ability  to 
inte^ret  a picture  in  a primer  and  react 
to  the  narrative  text  that  accompanies  the 
picture.  Fortunately  many  verbal  skills  can 
be  developed  in  pre-reading  activities  if 
the  child  is  of  average  menta\  ability. 

The  non-English  speaking  children  will 
need  to  learn  die  names  of  familiar  objects 
in  the  environment  and  in  the  pictures. 
By  asking,  ’"'^Fhat  is  the  boy  doing.?” 
"Where  is  he.?”  "Why  is  he  - ' ' g the 
wagon.?”  “What  will  he  do  ni  *How 
does  he  feel.?”  you  can  encoui.ige  the 
growth  of  vocabulary  and  sentence  usage. 

Not  every  child  who  uses  language  well 
is  ready  to  read,  however.  A printed  word 
is  a complex  organization  or  small  forms 
and  shapes  called  letters.  Some  children 
have  never  had  the  visual  experience  of 
comparing  and  examining  the  small  de- 
tails of  objects. 

In  order  to  discuss  and  compare  visual 
qualities  the  children  need  to  develop  a | 
vocabulary  of  descriptive  terms,  large, 
small,  round,  square,  pointed,  straight,  [ 


curved,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  above, 
below,  upside  down  and  so  on.  Armed 
with  a descriptive  vocabulary,  the  child  is 
prepared  to  compare  and  describe  printed 
words  and  letters. 

Accurate  description  indicates  accurate 
perception  and  relates  visual  and  language 
development. 

The  child  in  reading  moves  his  eyes 
froni  left  to  right.  QuJdren  who  have  had 
the  "funnies”  in  newspapers  read  to  them 
as  they  follow  the  row  of  pictures  across 
and  down  the  page  may  have  already 
established  the  habit  of  left-to-right  pro- 
gression. To  discover  children  who  have 
not  established  the  conventional  habit  of 
looking  from  the  left  toward  the  right, 
you  may  niake  a card  containing  several 
rows  of  pictures.  Ask  a child  to  name 
the  pictures,  and  observe  the  order  in 
whioi  he  does  so. 

Early  preschool  experiences  with  rhymes 
and  jingles  help  to  prepare  children  for 
listening  to  the  sequence  of  sounds  in 
words,  to  find  words  that  begin  or  end 
with  similar  sounds.  Children  whose  pre- 
school  lives  have  been  barren  of  these 
joyful  experiences  in  listening  need  to  be 
Moyided  with  such  experiences  before 
beginning  to  learn  to  read. 

Learning  to  read  is  a complex  process 
which  has  its  beginnings  long  before  the 
child  actually  associates  printed  symbols 
with  their  language  meanings.  So-called 
reading  readiness  activities  are  actually  the 
early  basic  steps  toward  reading  that  many 
children  go  through  in  cultured  homes 
where  they  are  exposed  to  the  reading 
activities  of  parents  and  families.  If  a 
child  has  missed  these  experiences  at 
home  it  is  only  a matter  of  wisdom  to 
provide  him  with  the  most  essential  of 
them  in  his  early  days  at  school.  "Well 
begun  is  half  done”  is  an  adage  that  bears 
fruit  in  the  process  of  learning  to  read. 

Pre-reading  activities  that  sharpen  a | 
child’s  perceptive  abilities  may  be  likened 
to  giving  him  foreknowledge  of  the  tools  I 
of  his  trade.  An  artist  needs  to  know  how 
to  use  his  tools.  But  good  tools  alone  do 
not  make  an  artist.  He  must  have  within 
himself  the  picture  he  wants  to  paint.  So 
it  is  with  the  potential  reader.  He  must  i 
have  within  himself  the  need  and  desire 
to  read  because  he  knows  what  the  re- 
wards will  be.  
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Til*  Efftefs  of  Let f er-Natne 
Knowledge  on  Learning  to 
Read  a Word  List  in 
Kindergarten  Children 
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1 .^jsearch  indicates  that  kindergarten 
children  learn  to  discriminate  words  andv 
ksodate  word  meanings  on  the  basis  of  \ 
details^  associated  with  the  stimulus  con-^ 
figuration  of  the  word  (Gates  and  Boeker, 
f923;  Meek,  1925;'Muehl,  i960).  Chil- 
d,  en  s descriptions  of  how  they  recogni2e 
a word,  further  indicate  that  they  learn  te- 
as ;ociate  familiar  verbal  labels  with  these 
d<  tails;  e.g.,  the  “dot”  over  the  letter  /, 
uje  cross”  on  the  letter  t. 

. If  \his  verbal  labeling  process  is  the 
basis  for  mediating  word  discrimination 
and  meaning  association,  providing  chil- 
dren with  a consistent  set  of  labels  in  the 
fomi  of  letter  names  should  facilitate  these 
processes,  rather  tdian  leaving  the  child  to 
evolve  his  own  set  of  labels.  Support  for 
this  assumption  is  found  in  Burrell’s 
(195.8)  fii|ding  that  knowledge  of  letter 
nam^  was  the  best  predictor  or  subsequent 
word  recognition  and  reading  perform- 
ance in  first  grade  children.  ^ i 


Related  psychological  research  with 
children,  however,  has  not  consistently 
supported  this  assumption,  ’^en  children 
were  taught  distinctive  veibal  labels  to 
similar  visual  stimuli  in  pretnining,  learn- 
teg  motor  responses  to  the  same  stimuli  in 
a transfer  task  was  facilitated  (Cantor, 

I 1955;  Norcross  and  Spiker,  1957V  Fieure 
I 1,  Table  1,  see  p.  131,  illustates  this  ll^n- 

i i"f  suggests  that  the  ver- 

I bal  labels  .learned  in  pretraining  provide 
j <^es  that  make  the  original  stimuli  more 
I distinctive  and  mediate  acquisition  of  the 
, second  task  -responses  (Miller,  1948). 
However,  when  children  were  required  to 
learn  verbal  labels  in  the  transfer  task, 
interference  resulted  (Spiker,  i960) 
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Figure  2,  see  p.  131,  illustrates  this  situa- 
tion. Presumably  the  verbal  labels  learned 
in  pretraining  competed  with  the  acqui- 
sion  of  the  new  verbal  response. 

A comparable  paradigm  for  learning 
letter  names  and  using  these  names  in 
word  recognition  is  illustrated  in  Figure  1, 
Table  2,  see  p.  131.  Note  that  the  transfer 
task  here  requires  relating  a different  set  of 
verbal  labels  with  stimuli  similar  to.  but 
not  identical  with,  the  letters  themselves, 
i.e.f  words  containing  the  letters.  Theoret- 
ically, two  results  are  predictable  from 
letter-name  learning.  The  letter  name 
would  provide  a cue  to  mediate  as  illus- 
itrated  in  Fi^re  2,  Table  2,  or  interfere  or 
i compete  as  in  Figure  3,  p.  131. 

/^The.  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess 
toese  afternative  possibilities. 

Procedures 

Prefraining 

Eighty-seven  kindergarten  children 
(mean  age  67.1  months)  were  divided 
into  groups  by  the  type  of  letter-name  pre- 
training each  group  received.  These  pre- 
training groups  are  shown  in  Table  3,  p- 
131,  left-hand  side.  The  results  in  Replica- 
tion I indicated  that  letter  names  of  f,  m, 
and  g were  more  difficult  to  learn  than  j,  u, 
and  d.  To  avoid  bias  on  the  transfer  task 
due  to  this  difference  in  difficulty.  Replica- 
tion 2 was  run  as  indicated.  The  pro- 
cedure for  presenting  the  letters  is  illus- 
trated in  Table  4,  p.  132.  Each  pair  Was 
mounted  on  a card.  Subjects  learning  to 
name  seven  of  nine  pairs  correctly  were 
assigned  to  Criterion  groups.  Subj^s  not 
reading  this  criterion  in  seven  ^ runs 
through  the  pack  of  cards  were  assigned 
to  Non-Criterion  groups. 

Transfer  or  Reading  Task 
Table  3,  p.  131,  the  right-hand  side, 
shows  the  transfer  or  word  recognition 
task.  In  each  replication  the  letter  stimuli 
for  discriminating  among  the  non-sense 
i words  were  the  same  letters  used  in  rele- 
• vant  letter-name  pretraining,  llie  non- 
sense words  were  paired  with  pictures  of 
objects  for  paired-associate  presentation. 
Talsle  5,  p.  132,  shows  the  procedure.  First 
the  word  at  Ae  left  was  presented  with  the 
picture  covered.  The  Aildren  had  four 
seconds  to  "read”  the  word  by  naming  the 


picture.  Second,  the  word  and  picture  ap- 
peared together  for  three  seconds.  Third, 
the  card  opening  was  completely  fcovered; 
for  two  seconds.  After  appropriate  fami- 
liariaation  instructions,  each  subject  was. 
given  a total  of  48  paired-associate  pre- 
sentations, l6  for  each  word-picture  pair. 
When  the  subject  named  a picture  ror- 
rectly,  he  moved  a bead  across  a counting 
frame.  For  each  presentation,  the  child’s 
response  in  the  four  second  interval  w^ 
scored  as  correct,  as  an  error,  or  an  omis- 
sion, i.e.,  not  saying  anything  at  all. 

' i 

Results 

Pretraining 

Table  6,  p.  132,  shows  pretraining  re- 
sults for  the  combined  replications.  There 
were  no  reliable  performance  differences  be- 
tween the  Relevant  and  Irrelevant  groups'. 

r 

Transfer  Task 

Since  there  were  no  reliable  performance 
differences  between  the  two  replications 
on  the  word  recognition  task,  the  resulte 
have  been  combined  for  presentation  in 
Table  7,  p.  132.  Non-Criterion  pretraining 
groups  made  fewer  correct  responses  and 
more  omissions  than  the  Critenon  groups.^ 
However,  there  were  no  interactions ' in 
transfer  task  performance  between  these 
groups.  Thus,  for  simplicity,  the  residtsv 
for  the  Criterion  and  Non-Criterion 
groups  have  been  combined  in  Table  7. 

Looking  first  at  correct  responses,  there 
was  a significant  difference  in  performance 
variability.  The  restricted  variability  of. 
the  Relevant  groups  was  reflected  in  dift 
range  of  higher  scores.  Only  one  Relevsmf 
subject  scored  30  correct  responses;  seven 
Irrelevant  subjects  scored  30  or  above.’ 
Although  the  Irrelevant  groups  made  mor^ 
correct  responses,  the  difference  betweeoj! 
the  groups  was  not  significant.  Analysis 
of  omissions  showed  that  the  Irrelevant? 
groups  made  significantly  fewer  omissions. 
There  was  no  difference  between  the 
groups  in  errors. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  show  tha 
learning  letter  names  interfered  with  wore 
recognition  in  kindergarten -age  children 

Observation  of  the  children’s  perform' 
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ance  on  the  transfer  task  indicated  this 
interference  effect  to  be  most  directly  re- 
flected in  the  frequency  of  omissions  in 
the  Relevant  group.  A few  children  in  the 
Relevant  groups  responded,  overtly,  with 
the  letter  names,  rather  than  the  picture 
names  when  the  words  were  presented. 
This  typically  occurred  early  in  learning 
when  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the 
Relevant  groups  were  responding  with 
omissions.  Presumably  most  diildren 
quickly  learned  that  die  letter-name  re- 
sponse was  inappropriate  to  the  words. 
However,  since  die  letter  name  was  the 
dominant  response  to  the  critical  stimulus 
element  in  the  words,  this  response  had  to 
be  displaced.  The  omissions  resulted, 
therefore,  from  a competitive  blocking 
(Gibson,  1941)  of  the  picture  names  by 
die  more  dominant  letter-name  responses 
(see  Table  2,  Figure  3,  p.  131). 

These  results  require  some  interpreta- 
tion to  fit,  first,  the  assumption  that  chil- 
dren do  use  verbal  labels  of  their  own 
devising  to  mediate  word  recognition,  and 
second,  Durrell’s  (1958)  finding  that 
letter-name  knowledge  does  predict  read- 
ing performance. 

1.  Children’s  verbal  responses  to  adults’ 
questions  about  how  they  recognize  a word 
may  bear  no  relation  to  the  identifying 
response  children  actually  use  when  pre- 
sented with  the  words  themselves.  'Iliis 
identifying  response  may  be  primarily 
non-verbal;  i.e.,  learning  where  to  look 
(Kurtz,  1955).  Thus,  in  the  present  study 
all  subjects  had  to  learn  where  to  look  in 
the  transfer  task.  In  addition,  the  Relevant 
subjects  had  to  unlearn  the  letter-name 
response  elicited  by  seeing  the  relevant 
letter. 

2.  Kindergarten-age  children  may  not 
have  the  language  skills  necessary  to  uti- 
lize the  information  provided  them  by  the 
letter-name  labels.  This  explanation  is 
supported  by  the  exceptional  performance 
of  one  child  in  the  Relevant  group  in  the 
preliminary  testing.  During  die  first  few 
presentations  of  the  reading  task,  this 
child  consistently  responded  with  the 
letter  name.  Beginning  with  the  seventh 
presentation  he  began  to  mediate  the  letter 
response  and  picture  name  by  using  the 
words  "goes  with’’;  e,g.,  "f  goes  with 
boat.”  This  child  rapidly  adopted  this 
language  mediating  procedure  with  each 


word  presented  and  quickly  obtained  a 
perfect  score.  No  other  child,  in  over  100 
tested,  overtly  used  this  method  of  learn- 
ing the  word-name  association.  Children 
a year  older  may  well  be  able  to  provide 
this  language  mediation  (Kendler  and 
Kendler,  1962)  which  could  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  results  reported  by  Durrell 
(1958)  for  his  first  graders. 

3.  Finally,  it  is  possible  that  the  relation 
between  letter-name  knowledge  and  read- 
ing performance  reported  by  Durrell  re- 
sulted from  the  sound  similarity  between 
most  letter  names  and  their  phonic  value 
in  word  pronunciation.  In  the  present 
study  there  was  no  relation  between  the 
sounds  of  the  letter  names  and  the  sounds 
in  the  picture-name  words  (see  Table  3). 
Sound  similarity  may  provide  a meaning- 
ful mediational  link  for  younger  children 
(Riess,  1946). 

In  conclusion,  further  research  is  need- 
ed to  assess  the  function  of  language 
processes  and  sound  elements  in  mediating 
word  recognition  in  beginning  readers. 
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Table  1 
Fig.  1 


Pretraining  Task 

Sj ^ Rj 

{visual)  (verbal) 


Fig.  2 


(visual) 


-> 

(verbal) 


Tranafer  Task 

*1 — *‘■5-*'  ^2 
(il^>licit)  (motor) 


^»ri 

Sj  • (implicit) 


(verbal) 


Table  2 
Fig,  r 


Pretraining  Task 

$1 ^ ^1 

(letter)  (letter  name) 

Facilitation 


Si* 

(word) 


Tranafer  Task 
^ R2 


(word  name) 


Fig.  2 


Fig.  3 


Competition  and 
Interference 


Si*  — ^rj  — ^Sj  — 

(implicit  letter  naming) 


S*  (implicit  letter  naming) 

(word  name) 


Table  3 

Pretraining;  Letter  naming  Transfer  Task;  Word  recognition 

Replication  1 


Relevant 

f, 

yfl 

(pictures) 
- boat 

Irrelevant 

u,  d ^ 

> yml 

ygi 

- aled 

- cake 

Relevant 

Replication  2 
u,  d 

yji 

(pictures) 
- sled 

Irrelevant 

f. 

> yul 
ydl 

~ boat 
- cake 

I 


I 
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A 


TabU  5' 


Pretraining  Task 
Procedure  (R-l) 


Transfer  Task 
Procedure ‘(R-l) 


Relevant 

i 

f £ 

£ B 

£‘  g 

n B 
B £ 

■ S 

g g 
g f 

•g  « 


Irrelevant 

j i 
j u 

J ^ 

u ^u 

j 

u . d 
d d 
d u 

d j 


1. 


2. 

5. 


(4  sec.) 
{3  sec.) 
(2  sec.) 


Table  6 

Pretcaining  Results 
(Both  replications) 

Relevant  Irrelevant 


Criterion  Groups 
M (trials) 

4.00 

4.35 

s.d.  ■ ■ ' 

1.69 

• 1.97 

H 

23 

23 

Non- Criterion  Groups 
M.(CR's) 

22.00 

21.40 

s.d. 

6.04 

7.36 

M 

21 

• 20 

Table  7 


Transfer  Task  Results 
(Both  Replications) 


Pretraining 

Groups 

H 

CR*s 

Omissions 

Combined 

44 

M 

18.48 

9.52 

Relevant 

(C+N-C) 

S.d. 

5.49 

5.95 

Combined 

43 

H 

21.02 

6.77 

Irrelevant 

(C+N-C) 

s.d. 

7.99 

5.95 

5' 
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12.  Reading  Readiness  and 
Reading  Achievement 


Leonard  M.  Alshan 
City  University  of  New  York 


This  study^  had  as  its  major  purposes: 
(1)  the  development  of  a minimal 
set  of  simple  diagnostic  measures  that 
might  be  used  by  first-grade  teachers  for 
predicting  success  in  beginning  reading, 
and  (2)  a study  of  tfie  relationships 
among  die  predictive  measures  with  first- 
grade  reading  achievement. 

The  predictive  measures  selected  for 
study  were:  visual  discrimination,  visual- 
motor  coordination,  oral  language  profi- 
ciency, auditory  discrimination,  and  audi- 
tory blending.  Experimental  instruments 
were  constiucted  for  the  first  tbree  of  the 
above  readiness  components.  Two  pub- 
lished tests  were  used  for  the  last  two — 
the  Wepman  Test  of  Auditory  Discrimi- 
nation (1958)  and  the  Roswell-Chall 
Auditory  Blending  Test  (1963). 

The  above  tests  were  administered  in 
the  middle  of  the  first  grade.  Before  the 
tests  were  administered,  teachers  rated 
pupils  (on  a five-point  scale)  on  variables 
known  to  be  predictive  of  reading  suc- 
cess— ^gross  motor  coordination,  fine  mo- 
tor coordination,  ability  to  understand 
English,  ability  to  speak  English,  ability 
to  pay  attention,  ancf  general  intelligence. 
Teachers  also  rated  pupils  on  three  aspects 
of  reading  ability — ^word  recognition, 
phonics,  and  comprehension. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  grade,  the  Gates 
Primary  Word  Recognition  Test  and  an 
experimental  test  of  knowledge  of  letter 
names  and  sounds  (consonants  and  con- 
sonant combinations)  were  administered. 


Population 


^.^..^^^The  population  consisted  of  seven  first- 
gtade  classes  (159  children)  in  a public 
school  affiliated  with  The  City  College. 
The  school  is  located  in  a relatively  im- 
poverished area  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
children  are  Negro;  a smaller  percentage 
are  of  Puerto  Rican  origin. 

The  present  analysis  is  based  on  82  sub- 
jects for  whom  complete  data  on  all  28 
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measures  were  available.  A comparison  of 
the  means  and  standard  deviations  for 
this  group  of  82  with  all  pupils  on  whom 
data  were  available  indicated  that  this 
group  in  no  way  differed  significantly 
from  the  original  group  and  might  be 
taken  as  representative  of  it. 

Statistical  Procedures 

All  tests  and  rating  scales  were  inter- 
correlated,  and  a principal  components 
analysis  followed  by  varimax  rotations 
was  carried  out  in  order  to  determine  what 
factors  were  being  measured  and  which  of 
these  were  most  predictive  of  end  of  first 
grade  achievement  as  defined  by  the  Gates 
Primary  Word  Recognition  Test.  All  com- 
putations were  carried  out  on  the  IBM 
7090  computer. 

Results 

the  378  different  correlations,  271 
were  statistically  significant  at  the  5 per 
cent  level  and  219  of  these  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  1 per  cent  level.  Only  19  sig- 
nificant correlations,  including  4 signifi- 
cant at  the  1 per  cent  level  would  have 
been  expected  by  chance  alone.  The  large 
number  of  observed  coefficients  which 
were  statistically  significant  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  factor  analysis  of  the  correlation 
matrix. 

After  obtaining  the  principal  axis  load- 
ings, seven  separate  varimax  rotations 
were  carried  out  involving  respectively 
two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  fac- 
tors at  a time.  The  rotation  that  seemed 
to  make  the  most  psychological  sense  was 
the  one  involving  five  factors.  These  fac- 
tors are: 

Factor  1,  which  accounts  for  30  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance,  is  defined 
by  the  teachers’  ratings  of  the  reading  and 
language  ability  of  pupils.  Teachers'  rat- 
ings of  pupil’s  general  intelligence,  fine 
motor  coordination,  and  ability  to  pay 
attention  also  have  high  loadings  on  this 
factor. 

Factor  2,  which  accounts  for  23  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance,  is  rather 
clearly  defined  in  terms  of  the  three  sub- 
tests and  total  score  of  the  Roswell-Chall 
Auditory  Blending  Test.  In  addition,  the 
consonant  combinations  subtest  of  the  ex- 
perimental test  of  letter  names  and  sounds 
also  has  a substantial  loading.  The  Gates 
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Word  Recognition  Test  has  its  highest 
loading  on  Siis  factor. 

Factor  3,  which  accounts  for  18  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance,  is  complete- 
ly defined  in  terms  of  the  experimental 
oral  language  test.  The  Gates  Word  Rec- 
ognif: Test  has  its  lowest  loading  on 
this  factor. 

Factor  4,  which  accounts  for  17  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance  is  defined 
by  the  letter  names  subtest,  the  initial  con- 
sonants subtest,  and  the  total  score  on  the 
experimental  test  of  letter  names  and 
sounds. 

Factor  3,  which  accounts  for  12  per 
cent  of  the  common  variance,  is  defined 
in  terms  of  visual  discrimination,  pri- 
marily of  words. 

The  factors  may  be  ranked  as  follows — 
from  highest  to  lowest — as  predictors  of 
first-grade  reading  as  measured  by  the 
Gates  Primary  'ord  Recognition  Test: 

Factor  2 — a?  .lOry  blending  and  con- 
sonant combinations 

Factor  1 — teachers’  ratings  (excluding 
gross  motor  coordination) 

Factor  5 — ^visual  discrimination 

Factor  4 — letter  names  and  consonant 
sounds 

Factor  3 — oral  language  proficiency 
Discussion 

1.  The  most  significant  finding  of  the 
factor  analysis  is  the  importance  of  the 
auditory  blending  component  as  a pr  - 'c- 
tor  of  first  grade  reading  achievement.  It 
confirms  previous  findings  of  Oiall,  Ros- 
well and  BlumenthaF  and  also  substan- 
tiate", the  observation's  and  findings  of 
Ortoi.',^  Monroe,^  and  Vernon®  that  a 
deficiency  in  the  ability  to  synthesize 
sound:',  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  ±ildrea  with  reading  disa- 
bility. 

2.  The  fact  that  all  the  teachers’  rat- 
ings, with  the  exception  of  gross  motor 
coordination,  load  so  strongly  on  one  fac- 
tor would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  teach- 
ers rated  th*  children  in  a global  fashion. 


^Jwnne  Chal  Florence  G.  Roswell,  and  Susan 
Hahn  Blumenthd,  “Auditory  Blending  Ability:  A 
Factor  in  Succei*.  in  Beginning  Reading.  The  Kcad- 
tng  Teacher,  17  t November,  1963),  pp.  114-118. 

^Samuel  Orton.  Reading.  IVriting,  and  Speech 
Problems  in  ChPlren.  New  York;  Norton,  1937 
‘‘Marion  Mop.-oe.  Children  Who  Cannot  Read. 
Chicago;  University  of  Chicago  Pres*;.  1932. 

*M.  D.  Vevnon.  B'^ckzvardncss  in  Reading.  Cam- 
bridge TJniv^srsity  Press,  1957. 
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Although  the  predictive  value  of  the 
teachers’  ratings  is  low,  it  is  stiU  the  sec- 
ond best  predictor  of  end  of  ye^.*  reading 
achievement. 

3.  The  low  predictive  value  of  the 
visual  discrimination  measures  may  very 
well  be  a function  of  the  late  administra- 
tion and  ease  of  the  test  (most  children 
achieved  near  perfect  scores).  But  per- 
haps it  is  legitimate  to  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  visual  disaimination  of 
words  and  most  letters  has  not  perhaps 
been  overrated.  It  seems  to  be  easily  ac- 
quired with  practice  and  then  does  not 
seem  to  have  too  great  a discrimination 
value  once  it  is  learned. 

4.  The  lowest  predictive  value  stem- 
med from  the  oral  language  factor,  and 
would  therefore  raise  questions  regardiiig 
the  recent  concern  about  the  importance  of 
oral  language  for  success  in  beginning 
reading  of  all  children,  and  particularly 
for  the  culturally  disadvantaged.  It  should 
be  noteo*  however,  that  Strickland®  and 
Loban^  aiso  failed  to  find  a significant 
relationship  between  oral  language  and 
reading  achievement  at  the  primary 
glades,  although  they  both  reported  sig- 
nificant correlations  at  the  intermediate 
grades.  It  may  very  well  be  that  language, 
while  important  for  success  in  reading, 
does  not  begin  to  function  until  ♦'he  later 
grades  when  the  reading  matter  takes  on  a 
higher  order  of  conceptual  and  structoal 
complexity. 


®Ruth  G.  Strickland.  “The  Language  of  Elemen- 
tary School  '^hildren:  Its  Relationship  to  the  Lan- 
guage of  Rtiding  Textbooks  and  the  Quality  of 
Reading  of  Selected  Children.”  Bulletin  of  the 
School  of  EtucoUon,  Indiana  University,  Vol.  38, 
No.  4,  July  1962. 

^Wdter  _ I.oban/  The  Language  of  Elementary 
School  Children.  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  Research  Report  No.  1,  1963. 
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11.  Performonce  on  Selected 
Prereading  Tasks  and 
First-Grade  Reading 
Achievement 

Thomas  C.  Barrett 
University  of  Wisconsin 

A NUMBER  OF  recent  investigations  ! 

provided  the  framework  for  the  pres- 
ent stud»'  b)  calling  attention  to  certain  * 


prereading  tasks  which  warranted  further 
investigation.  Gavel  (4)  and  McHugh 
( 6),  for  example,  demonstrated  the  value 
of  recognition  of  letters  named  as  a pre- 
dictor of  beginning  reading  achievement. 
In  a frequently  cited  investigation,  Goins 
(5)  discovered  that  a child’s  ability  to 
complete  a mutilated  design,  when  a com- 
pleted design  was  in  view,  had  a relative- 
ly high  correlation  with  early  reading 
success.  A study  of  seven  prereading 
visual  discrimination  tasks  conducted  by 
Barrett  (1)  revealed  that  letter  and  num- 
ber naming,  word  matching,  and  design 
completion,  provided  the  most  valuable 
information  with  respect  to  eventual  read- 
ing achievement.  Dykstra  (5),  on  the 
other  hand,  found  diat  of  the  auditory 
discrimination  abilities  he  measured,  dis- 
crimination of  beginning  sounds  and 
vowel  sounds  in  words  correlated  best 
with  first-grade  reading  achievement.  Fi- 
nally, an  investigation  by  Clymer  (2) 
demonstrated  the  predictive  possibilities 
of  a copy-a-sentence  task,  when  it  was 
scored  in  terms  of  the  number  of  words 
discernible  in  the  child’s  copy. 

These  six  findings,  then,  provided  the 
imTCtus  for  the  present  investigation  by 
yielding  information  upon  whim  to  base 
the  development  of  a battery  of  preread- 
ing tasks.  Such  a battery,  it  was  drought, 
would  permit  a cross  validation  of  earlier 
results  and  an  evaluation  of  the  predictive 
relationship  between  a relatively  unique, 
but  worthwhile  combination  of  preread- 
ing tasks  and  early  reading  achievement. 

Purposes  of  the  Study 

In  specific  terms,  the  purposes  of  the 
study  were:  (1)  to  determine  the  corre- 
lation between  first-grade  reading  achieve- 
ment and  each  of  seven  prereading  tasks; 
and  (2)  to  find  the  predictive  relation- 
ship between  success  on  seven  prereading 
tasks  in  combination  and  first-grade  read- 
ing achievement. 

Measuring  Instruments,  Subjects,  and 
Procedures 

Measuring  Instruments.  The  prereading 
abilities  considered  in  this  undertaking 
were  measured  with  the  second  experi- 
mental edition  of  the  Clymer-Barrett  Pre- 
reading  Battery.  The  Battery  included  the 
following  tasks: 
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1.  Recognition  of  Letters 

2.  Matching  Words 

3.  Discrimination  of  Beginning  Sounds 
in  Words 

4.  Discrimination  of  Vowel  Sounds  in 
Words 

3.  Discrimination  of  Ending  Sounds  in 
Words 

6.  Shape  G)mpIetion 

7.  Cop3'-A-Sentence 

Reading  achievement  was  the  total  raw 
score  on  the  Gates  Advanced  Primary 
Reading  Tests,  Word  Recognition  and 
Paragraph  Reading. 

Subjects.  The  initial  sample  included 
all  tlie  first-grade  pupils  entering  34  pub- 
lic schools  in  a middle-sized  city  in  the 
Midwest.  It  was  composed  of  slightly 
more  than  3,000  students;  however,  attri- 
tion occurred  during  the  academic  year, 
and  complete  ^rereading  and  reading 
achievement  data  were  obtained  for  2,468 
subjects.  Although  the  full  range  of  socio- 
economic levels  was  represented,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pupils  in  the  final  sample 
were  from  middle-class  homes.  Bo^s  arid 
girls  were  about  equally  distributed. 

Procedures.  Since  the  investigation  was 
concerned  with  the  predi<^ive  validitv  of 
the  selected  prereading  tasks,  the  data 
were  collected  in  two  stages.  During  the 
third  week  of  school,  the  Prereading  Bat- 
tery was  administered  to  the  pupils  by  the 
classroom  teachers.  In  the  second  week  in 
May,  or  approximately  eight  months  after 
the  Prereading  Battery  was  administered, 
the  pupils  completed  the  Gates  tests. 

In  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the 
investigation,  the  data  were  analyzed  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  raw  scores  on  eadi  of 
the  tasks  in  the  Prereading  Battery  were 
correlated  with  the  total  raw  scores  on 
the  Gates  Tests.  Second,  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis  was  employed  to  obtain  a 
multiple  correlation  coefficient  between 
the  predicted  and  observed  reading 
achievement  scores,  with  the  seven  tasl« 
as  independent  variables. 

Results 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  pre- 
sented in  Table  1,  several  observations 
appear  to  be  appropriate  with  respect  to 
the  initial  purpose  of  the  study.  First,  the 
table  indicates  that  the  seven  correlation 
coefficients  ranged  from  .26  to  .59  and 


TABLE  I 

CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  FOR  SCORES  ON 

Each  of  the  Seven  Prereading  Tasks  and 
Total  Score  on  the  Gates  Advanced 
Primary  Reading  Tests 


Pre  reading  Tasks 

Correlation 
Coefficients 
for  Prereading 
Tasks  and 
The  Gates 
Advanced 
Primary 

Recognition  of  Letters 

.59 

Discrimination  of  Beginning 
Sounds  in  Words 

.51* 

Matching  Words 

.38* 

Discrimination  of  Ending  Sounds 
in  Words 

.38* 

Shape  Completion 

.36* 

Copy-A-Sentence 

.36* 

Discrimination  of  Vowel  Sounds 
in  Words 

.26* 

*Sii?nificantly  different  from  zero  at  the  .01 
level. 


that  each  of  them  was  significan^y  differ- 
ent from  zero  at  the  .01  le^el.  Sel^hd, 
the  rank  order  of  the  correlation  coeffi- 
cients, as  presented  in  the  Table,  shows 
that  Recognition  of  Letters  had  the  high- 
est relationship  with  beginning  reading 
achievement,  .59  while  Discrimination  of 
Beginning  Sounds  in  Words  correlated 
second  best  with  the  criterion,  .51.  Third, 
Table  1 reveals  that  matching  words,  dis- 
crimination of  ending  sounds  in  words, 
shape  completion  and  copy-a-sentence 
possessed  similar  relationships  with  first- 
grade  reading  achievement,  e.g.,  .38,  .38, 
.36,  and  .36,  respr 'tively,  but  that  the 
magnitudes  of  the  correlation  coefficients 
in  these  instances  were  somewhat  less 
than  those  for  Recognition  of  Letters  and 
Discrimination  of  Beginning  Sounds  in 
Words.  Finally,  Discrimination  of  Vowel 
Sounds  in  Words,  was  found  to  be  the 
least  valuable  predictor  of  early  reading 
achievement. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
tion, as  stated  earlier,  was  to  determine 
the  predictive  value  of  the  seven  preread-  1 
ing  tasks  in  combination.  To  accomplish 
this  objective,  a multiple  correlation  a>- 
efficient  (R)  was  obtained  by  means  of 
multiple  regression  analysis,  in  which  the 
seven  prereading  ta.sks  were  the  indepen- 
dent variables  and  reading  achievement 
v.'as  the  dependent  variable.  The  analysis 
produced  an  R of  .66  whidi  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .01  level. 
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Discussion 

The  results  of  the  investigation  provide 
a basis  for  a number  of  comments  and 
cautions.  First,  the  finding  that  recogni- 
tion of  letters  and  discrimination  of  be- 
ginning sounds  in  words  were  relatively 
good  predictors  of  early  reading  achieve- 
ment gives  support  to  the  work  of  Gavel 
(4),  McHugh  (6),  and  Dykstra  (3). 

I However,  the  strong  showing  of  recogni- 
tion of  letters  should  not  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  apparent  fact  that  better  be- 
ginning readers  could  recognize  more 
letters  than  poor  readers,  but  also  to  the 
possibility  that  this  ability  may  be  a re- 
flection  of  a rich  experience  with  a va- 
riety of  written  materials  which  enabled 
children  to  learn  to  recognize  letters. 
Thus,  it  should  not  be  inferred  from 
this  study  that  teaching  children  to  recog- 
nize letters  by  name  will  necessarily  en- 
sure success  in  beginning  reading.  Dis- 
crimination of  Beginning  Sounds,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  have  achieved  its  status 
in  the  study  because  of  the  sequence  of 
phonic  skills  development  followed  by 
most  basic  reading  series;  that  is,  series 
begin  phonic  instruction  with  beginning 
consonants  and  the  sounds  they  represent. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  that  these  two  pre- 
reading  abilities  possess  characteristics 
which  might  enable  them  to  provide  a 
quick  estimate  of  youngsters'  possible 
success  in  beginning  reading.  At  least, 
they  warrant  further  study  with  this  hy- 
, pothesis  in  mind. 

i Second,  although  matching  words,  dis- 
j crimination  of  ending  sounds,  shape  com- 
pletion, and  copy-a-sentence  did  not  pos- 
I sess  the  predictive  power  of  recognition 
of  letters  and  discrimination  of  beginning 
sounds,  they  may  be  of  diagnostic  value. 
For  example,  the  combination  of  discrim 
ination  of  beginning  sounds  and  ending 
sounds  in  words  may  provide  diagnostic 
i information  about  a child'b  gross  ability 
to  perform  auditory  discrimination  as  it 
relates  to  the  actual  reading  task.  On  the 
other  hand,  matching  words,  shape  com- 
pletion, copy-a-sentence,  and  recognition 
of  letters  all  deal  with  various  dimensions 
of  visual  discrimination  which  are  basic 
to  le.i  aing  to  read. 

Third,  the  magnitude  of  the  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  found  does  not  per- 
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mit  precise  prediction  of  reading  achieve- 
ment for  individuals  on  the  basis  of  re- 
sults from  the  prereadiug  battery.  It  does 
indicate,  however,  that  die  battery  makes 
a considerable  improvement  on  chance 
predictions.  As  is  the  case  with  all  paper 
and  pencil  instruments  of  this  nature,  the 
battery  must  be  supplemented  with  teach- 
er observation  and  judgment  to  do  the 
best  job  of  determining  a child's  over  all 
preparedness  for,  and  eventual  success  in, 
reading. 

Finally  and  in  conclusion,  the  tasks 
studied,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
discrimination  of  vowel  sounds,  seem  to 
have  predictive  and  diagnostic  possibili- 
ties and  appear  to  warrant  further  study 
individually  and  in  combination.  For  ex- 
ample, factor  analysis  of  the  Battery  as  a 
whole  would  provide  information  about 
its  construct  validity  and  would  indicate 
whether  it  measures  the  factors  of  visual 
discrimination,  auditory  discrimination, 
and  visual-motor  coordination  as  origin- 
ally intended  by  its  authors.  A second 
possibility  here  is  an  investigation  of  the 
ability  of  the  six  tasks  to  predict  reading 
achievement  when  diffie/ent  methods  of 
instruction  are  employ{Jd.  Such  an  inquiry 
might  provide  insights  into  the  diagnostic 
as  well  as  the  predictive  value  of  the 
tasks.  A final  recommendation  for  further 
study  is  that  the  Battery  should  be  cross 
validated  on  different  samples.  Although 
it  functioned  relatively  well  for  this  mid- 
dle socio-economic  class  sample,  it  should 
be  used  with  a more  heterogeneous  sam- 
ple as  well  as  with  a homogeneous  lower- 
class  sample  to  obtain  more  information 
about  its  predictive  validity  in  different 
settings. 
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C.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  READING 


1.  Vision  Readiness  and 
Reading  Readiness 

Lois  B.  Bing,  O.D. 

Education*  is  developing  many  new 
approaches  to  teaching  children  to 
read.  Psychology*  is  developing  programs 


to  facilitate  the  learning  ability  of  chil- 
dren. Since  much  that  is  learned  is  by 
means  of  what  is  seen,  and,  since  reading 
is  normally  a visual  act,  what  of  vision 
and  its  relationship  to  learning,  and,  to 
reading?  There  are  those  in  optometry 
and  allied  fields  who  are  concentrating  on 
the  study  of  the  development  of  vision 


and  how  children  can  be  helped  to  leam 
most  effectively  by  means  of  what  they  see. 

Vision  Defined 

Vision,*  when  considered  in  relation 
to  learning  and  reading,  is  a complex 
process,  involving  far  more  than  the  abili- 
ty to  discriminate  small  letters  at  a dis- 
tance of  20  feet.  like  hearing,*  vision 
“is  divisible  into  no  less  than  three  sep- 
arate parts.  These  are  (1)  acuity,*  (2) 
comprehension,  and  (3)  perception.  They 
are  listed  in  this  order  since  chronologic- 
ally they  develop  in  this  order.”  Vision 
“is  the  over-ali  ability  to  transmit,  inte- 
grate, and  use  the  [visual]  signal.”  This 
process,  then,  is  the  concept  of  vision 
employed  in  this  paper. 

The  Development  of  Vision 

What  have  we  learned  about  vision?  In 
the  early  weeks  and  months  of  life  a child 
has  sight,  and  vision  joins  with  sucking, 
and  grasping,  according  to  Piaget,  to  be- 
come the  primary  avenues  of  learning. 
Haynes’*  research  shows  that  as  infants 
lie  in  the  tonic-neck  reflex  posture,  their 
eyes  are  aimed  and  focused  on  the  ex- 
tended hand — allowing  the  child  to  see 
and  thus  permitting  vision  to  contribute 
to  cognitive  development.  Stendler,*  feels 
that  infants’  eyes  need  stimulation.  'They 
need  light.  Riesen’s*  work  supjports  this. 
His  study  showed  cellular  deterioration  m 
the  visual  cortex  of  .the  '■himpanzees 
reared  in  darkness.  Stendler  rurther  em- 
phasized that  the  infant  needs  seeing  ex- 
periences. Fantz’s*  work  shows  that  in- 
fants like  to  look  at  targets  with  patterns. 
During  the  early  weeks  of  life,  seeing  is 
largely  with  one  eye  reinforced  by  one 
hand.  As  the  infant  grows  and  develops 
and  is  more  in  a position  to  use  two  eyes, 
both  eyes  and  hands  come  into  the  act  of 
seeing.  Now,  tlie  child  must  develop  the 
highly  complex  skill  of  using  both  eyes 
and  both  hands  together.  At  first,  accord- 
ing to  Getman,*  me  child  learns  mainly 
through  the  sense  of  touch,  reinforced  in 
ever  increasing  amounts  by  sight.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  life  the  child  is  in 
the  sensory-motor  stage.  Evidence*  is 
growing  that  in  this  stage  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  a child  have  an  opportunity 

*Uscd  to  denote  items  for  which  additional  infor- 
mation is  given  in  a more  comprehensive  paper  ob- 
tainable from  the  writer  in  limited  number. 


to  move  about  freely,  developing  the  use 
of  both  sides  of  his  body,  to  crawl  on  all 
fours,  to  have  many  experiences  with  ob- 
jects in  his  world,  handling  them  and 
looking  at  them  and  being  stimulated  by 
them  Sirough  as  many  of  his  senses  as 
possible.  Play  is  the  important  “school” 
of  the  child.  Vision,  touch,  smell,  taste, 
hearing,  all  ir  ;erweave,  as  a child  leams 
through  his  play  activities.  As  the  child 
grows  and  develops,  vision  should  become 
more  and  more  me  dominant  avenue  by 
which  he  learns,  extending  his  world 
from  where  he  is  and  what  he  can  touch, 
feel,  smell,  taste,  and  hear,  to  distant  ob- 
jects. By  the  time  a child  is  introduced  to 
learning  to  read  he  needs  to  have  mastered 
his  visual  process.  Besides  seeing  clearly, 
he  must  develop  to  a high  level  of  effi- 
ciency the  ability  to  move  his  two  eyes 
together.  He  needs  to  be  able  to  see  as 
one  what  he  sees  with  each  eye  separately, 
integrating  the  two  images  into  one  at  a 
high  level  of  efficiency.  He  needs  to  have 
had  abundant  experience  integrating  sen- 
sations so  that  his  visual  perception  has 
developed  to  where  he  has  good  visual 
memory,  ability  to  see  form,  note  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  form,  properly 
judge  size  and  space  relationships. 

Research  Reports 

Robinson*  and  Huelsman,  investigat- 
ing the  relationship  between  visual  effi- 
ciency and  reading  progress  found: 

The  only  visual  scores  which  consistently  dif- 
ferentiated high  and  low  achievers  at  these 
two  grade  levels  involved  binocular  visual 
performance.  Furthermore,  four  of  the  five 
(t«ts)  utilized  convergence  and  divergence 
skills.  Not  one  of  the  current  visual  saeening 
batteries  include  these  tests. 

In  a study  of  vision  and  achievement  in 
kindergarten,  Kephart,*  Manas,  and 
Simpson  compared  school  achievement 
(as  measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Readi- 
ness Test)  with  measures  of  twenty  visual 
skills  and  concluded: 

'The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  a sub- 
stantial relationship  between  visual  skills  and 
school  achievement  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

Measures  of  eye  movements,  stereopsis, 
and  visual  efficiency  at  far  and  near  dis- 
tances were  found  to  be  particularly  sig- 
nificant. Hinds,*  reporting  on  a study  of 
the  relationship  of  vision  to  reading 
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achievement  in  the  first  grade  stated  that 
children  with  poor  functional*  vision  had 
poorer  reading  readiness  and  reading 
achievement  scores  and  started  formal 
reading  at  a later  time  than  children  with 
good  functions. 

The  Glenbrook  study,  likewise,  showed 
a significant  relationship  between  vision 
at  the  first  grade  level  and  achievement  in 
reading.  Furthermore,  the  first  grade  vi- 
sion scores  were  found  to  be  significant 
indicators  of  school  achievement  for  the 
next  five  grades.  Eye  movement  skills  and 
visual  efiiciency  scores  showed  highest 
correlations.  No  relationship  was  found 
between  tests  of  visual  acuity  and  school 
achievement. 

Dietrich*  and  Flax  compared  scores  on 
the  CVAF  (Children’s  Visual  Achieve- 
ment Forms)  with  educational  achieve- 
ment in  grades  one  through  four.  Using 
the  mean  and  standard  deviation  analysis 
of  the  data,  there  appeared  to  be  no  rela- 
tionship. However,  arranging  the  scores 
in  deciles  for  plotting,  the  data  showed 
that  if  a child  scored  low  on  the  CVAF 
there  was  a marked  relationship  between 
his  score  on  tlie  CVAF  and  his  achieve- 
ment in  the  first  grade.  A score  of  58  or 
above  showed  no  relationship.  The  same 
curve  was  obtained  from  me  data  for 
grades  two,  three,  and  four.  This  could 
allow  the  interpretation  that  maturation, 
development,  and  the  normal  school  and 
home  experiences  did  not  help  those  with 
low  scores  on  the  CVAF.  Experimentally, 
we  know  that  through  programed  vision 
care,  which  includes  visual  training,  chil- 
dren can  be  helped  to  improve  their  abili- 
ty to  perform  mis  visual  motor  test.  This 
data  dso  suggest  the  advisability  of  hav- 
ing therapy  early  in  the  child’s  sAool  life. 

Kephart*  speaks  of  the  importance  of 
the  consistency  of  the  input  data  (initial 
visual  sensation),  saying,  "the  interfer- 
ence caused  by  minor  defects  is  transient 
and  interferes  with  the  consistency  of  the 
information.  The  interference  from  the 
major  defect  is  always  present  and  there- 
fore can  be  compensated.”  Held*  found 
that  changing  the  input  data,  through 
varying  the  amounts  or  prism  before  tfie 
eyes,  interfered  markedly  with  learning. 
Held’s  work  also  shows  the  importance 
of  the  early  activity  of  the  child — freedom 
to  move  about  in  space  with  an  abundance 


of  experience  through  manipulating  ob- 
jects. His  subjects,  for  whom  either  the 
auditory  or  the  visual  input  data  was  dis- 
torted by  scientific  control,  made  exact 
compensation  for  the  distortion  only  when 
allowed  to  move  freely  about  in  space. 
Just  hearing  and  just  seeing  were  not 
enough. 

Held’s  work  and  that  of  others  have 
shown  there  is  a motor  factor  in  form 
|)erception.  Zatoroshets  emphasizes  that 
"the  perceptual  process  is  not  passive,  it 
takes  motor  activity.”  Visual  input*  is 
variable.  The  important  element  of  the 
visual  input  (or  any  input)  is  that  it  be 
consistent.  In  the  area  of  comprehension 
and  perception  a composite  of  all  sensory 
stimuli  past  and  present  takes  place.  These 
are  incoded  into  an  output,  some  of  which 
go  to  stimulate  resulting  muscular  activity 
and  some  serve  as  a feed  back  modifying 
the  visual  input.  Kephart*  states; 

In  the  perceptual  process,  this  feedback-output 
pattern  becomes  in  itself  a pm  of  input.  As 
the  feedback  reenters  on  the  input  end  of  the 
system,  it  alters  the  input  prattern  and  thereby 
calls  for  a new  cycle  of  the  perceptual  process. 

Through  the  feedback  mechanism,  the  proc- 
ess is  perpetuated  until  an  adequate  response 
has  been  generated.  The  feedback  is  used  as  a 
control  system  which  becomes  self-monitoring. 

If  there  is  a deficiency  in  one  sense  mo- 
dality the  total  output  will  be  affected.  If 
there  is  inconsistency  of  input,  learning 
is  seriously  hampered  through  that  sense 
modality. 

In  discussing  vision  we  need  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  not  considering 
vision  in  isolation.  There  are  external  and 
internal  stress*  factors  affecting  the  child 
which  will  serve  to  alter  the  consistency 
of  the  visual  input  data.  These  need  to  be 
understood  ana  included  in  a vision  care 
program. 

Summary 

Vision,  as  a complex  process,  is  espe- 
cially important  at  the  beginning  reading 
level.  Many  children  are  visually  ready 
for  reading  by  the  first  grade.  Some  chil- 
dren, due  to  various  factors,  do  not  devel- 
op their  process  of  vision  to  a level  u*- 
which  they  can  learn  at  all,  or  learn  easily, 
by  means  of  what  tliey  see  by  the  time 
they  enter  school.  These  children  will  need 
professional  help  witli  a fr.  ting  for  glasses, 
visual  training,  and  developmentafactivi- 


tief  ^l?efore  they  can  learn  by  means  of 
what  they  see. 

Consistency  of  input  data,  by  whatever 
means  believed  to  be  best,  is  a desirable 
attribute  of  any  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing.* Shutting  out  interfering  stimuli  is 
desirable.  Presenting  the  material  at  a dis- 
tance will  help  some  children.  Testing 
programs  should  be  used  to  know  which 
children  will  need  help  before  conven- 
tional reading  readiness  is  initiated. 
School  readiness  should  begin  in  nursery 
school  and  home  activities.  The  wide 
range  in  cultiural  backgrounds  of  the  chil- 
dren makes  this  imperative.  Teachers  (in 
Hlu  of,  or  as  a helpful  adjunct  to  a test- 
ing program)  can  be  most  effective  in 
finding  those  children  who  will  need 
visual  help  by  recognizing  symjptonis*  of 
visual  difficulty  children  display  in  the 
classroom.  'Through  the  application  of 
resent  day  knowledge  many  children  can  ; 
e kept  in  their  trae  achievement  poten- 
tial channel.  Terms  such  as  "word-blind,” 
"psydiological,”  and  "emotional,”  can 
be  used  less  as  research  seeks  causes  and  , 
finds  programs  to  help  these  children. 
Let  us  not  be  content  with  labels,  but 
ratlier  resolve  to  continue  searching  for  , 
better  answers  to  the  problems  of  children. 
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2.  Detecting  and  Correcting 
Reading  Deficiencies 
Day-by-Day 

Grace  M.  Councill  * 

Appalachian  State  Teachers  College 

To  DETECT  READING  deficiencies  of 
children  in  the  primary  grades  re- 
quires an  understanding  of  what  to  ex- 
pect of  this  age  child.  It  also  requires  a 
knowledge  of  what  reading  skills  should 
be  taught  and  when  to  teach  each  skill  as 
well  as  a keen  observation  of  each  child’s 
needs  and  a knowledge  of  how  to  care 
for  these  needs. 

A check  list  of  reading  skills  to  be 
taught  simplifies  the  job.  Such  a check 
list  should  be  kept  in  a convenient  place. 
As  obsen'ations  are  made,  weaknesses  are 
checked;  and  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
reinforced  teaching  takes  place. 

An  example  of  such  a check  list  is 
available.  Due  to  our  limited  space,  sug- 
gestions will  be  made  for  the  corrections 
of  only  a few  of  the  items  listed. 

First  let  us  consider  the  area  of  readi- 
ness for  reading  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  lack  of  social  and  emotional  readi- 
ness may  be  indicated  by  a lack  of  inter- 
est in  learning  to  read.  To  overcome  this 
aspect  we  read  stories  and  poems  to  chil- 
dren. They  are  introduced  to  the  library 
and  encouraged  to  browse.  Simple  mes- 
sages are  written  in  manuscript  on  the 
chalk  board,  and  the  bulletin  board  is 
used  to  arouse  the  child’s  curiosity  and  to 
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help  him  feel  a need  for  reading.  An 
interest  is  shown  in  the  child;  and  when 
curiosity  is  shown  by  the  child,  favorable 
comments  are  made.  A smile  and  a kind 
word  encourage  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness. Simple  procedures,  such  as  fol- 
lowing directions  to  a surprise,  puppets 
of  various  kinds,  dramatizations  of  stories, 
or  use  of  flannel  board,  encourage  those 
who  otherwise  would  hesitate  to  take  part 
in  activities. 

Children  need  time  to  enjoy  pic^res 
found  in  attractive  books,  time  to  listen 
to  things  around  us  and  to  records,  and 
lime  to  see  and  observe. 

, \ny  supplementary  readers  are  needed 
to  provide  for  the  varied  interests  of 
children.  These  supplementary  readers 
should  range  from  the  easy  to  the  rela- 
tively difficult  ones. 

Parents  should  be  helped  to  take  an 
interest  in  and  show  enthusiasm  for  their 
children’s  work  at  school.  Teachers  should 
give  praise  in  detail  wh'^  the  child  has 
done  a job  well.  We  should  give  children 
our  full  attention  and  be  specific  with 
criticisms.  Too  many  criticisms  given  at 
a time  tend  to  discourage,  as  do  difficul- 
ties discussed  with  others,  either  at  home 
or  at  school. 

Patience  does  much  to  give  a child  a 
feeling  of  security.  Finding  small  jobs 
within  the  child’s  ability  is  good.  Be  sure 
that  the  materials  used  are  not  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  child  to  ttSe  and  that  he 
understands  how  to  use  theni. 

Teachers  can  help  a child  to  have 
something  interesting  to  share  with  others 
ar'l  thus  promote  better  social  adjust- 
ment. 

Choral  reading  which  begins  wiA  a 
short  part  of  a story  repeated  in  unison, 
as  well  as  more  advanced  choral  reading, 
does  much  to  give  a child  a feeling  that 
he  belongs. 

If  children  are  involved  in  activities 
such  as  using  puppets  and  the  flannel 
board,  they  feel  more  secure  and  more  a 
part  of  the  group. 

Physical  readiness  is  important  in  read- 
ing at  all  levels,  but  it  is  particularly  so 
in  the  primary  grades.  Many  children 
hear  or  see  poorly  because  of  physical 
defects  that  require  medical  attention. 
These  should  be  detected  by  screening 
tests,  reported  to  parents,  and  referred 
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to  medic'll  authorities.  Some  primary 
children  have  not  developed  near-point 
vision  to  the  extent  that  they  are  ready 
to  deal  with  printed  material  at  ordinary 
reading  distance.  For  these  children  large 
manuscript  experience  charts  and  books 
with  large  print  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

Until  recently  it  was  assumed  that  a 
mental  age  of  6.5  years  was  considered 
essential  for  success  in  beginning  reading.^  , 
Now,  many  authorities  believe  that  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  establish 
an  arbitrary  mental  age  that  will  apply 
equally  In  all  cases. 

While  some  children  come  to  school 
ready  to  learn  how  to  read,  others  need 
help  in  developing  readiness.  The  level 
of  readiness  can  be  determined  by  such 
means  as  teacher  observation  and  readi-  ! 
ness  tests.  For  those  children  who  lack 
readiness  some  or  all  of  the  six  instruc- 
tional jobs  suggested  by  McKee  (J) 
might  be  carried  out;  (1)  providing 
training  in  visual  discrimination,  (2) 
providing  training  in  auditory  discrimina- 
tion, (3)  developing  the  understanding 
that  reading  matter  is  to  be  observed 
from  left  to  right,  (4)  providing  train- 
ing in  listening,  (5)  creating  a desire  to 
learn  to  read,  and  (6)  if  necessary,  cop-  j 
structing  concepts  and  developing  vocab-  | 
ulary  needed  for  beginning  reading.  I 
Initial  sight  vocabulary  makes  use  of  , 
the  listening  vocabulary  of  children.  ; 
Writers  of  basal  readers  for  primaty 
grades  strive  to  limit  the  words  used  in 
their  selections  to  words  in  children’s 
listening  vocabularies.  This  practise  re-  j 
moves  some  meaning  difficulties.  The  | 
child  is  taught  to  observe  the  form  of  the  | 
word  and  to  think  the  pronunciation,  i 
Thus  he  is  taught  to  look  at  the  form  of  ■ 
the  word  and  is  stimulated  to  associate  > 
the  pronunciation  of  the  word  with  its  ' 
meaning  and  form.  *,[ 

To  build  the  initial  sight  vocabulary^ 
experience  booklets,  charts,  and  pre- 
primers may  be  used  to  advantage.  Pupils’ 
names,  directions,  charts  or  cards  of  ac- 
tion words,  news  items,  additional  pre- 
primers, signs,  and  labels  may  be  used. 
Words  are  used  over  and  over  in  many  i 
new  sentences  and  new  settings.  'These 
words  they  associate  with  action,  with 
pichires,  and  with  objects.  'The  develop- 
ment of  sight  vocabulary  should  be  con- 
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tinued  beyond  the  primary  level. 

Word  recognition  may  be  done 
through  activities  such  as  matching  and 
finding  the  correct  word  to  fill  in  a blank. 
Sentences  containing  words  desired  as 
sight  words  may  be  used  under  pictures. 

Authorities  do  not  agree  on  the  num- 
ber of  words  the  initial  sight  vocabulary 
should  include;  and  they  should  not,  for 
it  would  probably  vary  from  child  to 
child.  As  the  reader  feels  a need  to 
identify  unfamiliar  words,  the  word- 
attack  skills  are  presented. 

As  these  skills  are  taught,  the  teacher 
should  be  constantly  alert  for  weaknesses 
and  strengths  of  individuals  and  of  the 
group.  The  teacher  should  take  the  ap- 
propriate steps  building  on  strengths  to 
correct  the  specific  weaknesses  as  soon  as 
they  are  detected.  For  at  least  some  of 
the  children,  these  word-attack  skills  will 
need  to  be  taught  and  retaught  for  ade- 
quate mastery. 

The  word-attack  skills  introduced  in 
the  primary  grades  (and  continued  in 
higher  grades  for  those  children  who 
need  them)  include  word-form  clues, 
context  and  picture  clues,  structural  and 
phonetic  analysis,  and  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary. 

Children  should  understand  that  it  is 
desirable  to  use  two  or  more  word-attack 
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skills  in  combination  rather  than  to  de- 
pend on  any  one  skill  in  isolation.  Con- 
stant use  of  these  skills  in  meaningful 
situations  reinforces  the  initial  teaching. 
Many  and  varied  activities  in  line  wiSi 
the  interest  and  achievement  level  of  the 
children  make  for  effective  learning.  Ruth 
Strang  (2)  says:  "There  are  few,  if  any, 
children  who  cannot  learn  to  read  better 
if  they  are  given  time  to  grow  and  if 
they  are  provided  with  favorable  learning 
conditions.”  Surely  teachers  are  not  aware 
of  the  many  thousand  who  are,  at  least 
partially,  reading  cripples. 

Boys  and  girls  probably  read  better 
today  than  ever  before,  but  we  are  still 
falling  short  of  our  responsibilities  as 
teachers.  Failing  to  read  adequately  pro- 
duces a variety  of  forms  of  educational 
and  personality  maladjustment. 

If  we  can  detect  deficiencies  and  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  day-by-day  in  the 
primary  grades,  children  need  not  be 
reading  cripples.  Severe  problems  usually 
start  out  as  simple  ones  and  frequently 
occur  in  the  primary  grades. 
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E.  MULTI-DISCIPLINE  APPROACH 
'•  TO  READING 


1.  The  Role  of  Vision  in 
Reading  Readiness 

Marvin  Efron,  O.  D. 
University  of  South  Carolina 

Good  vision  means  more  than  just 
being  able  to  see  small  letters.  The 
seeing  of  small  letters  is  called  visual 
jacuity  and  is  only  one  of  the  numerous 
visual  skills.  Others  include  fusjpn  skills, 
color  discrimination,  and  hinnniiar  co- 
ordinaj^n  which  is  using  the  two  eyes  as 
an  efficient  team.  The  sum  of  these  skills 
is  called  vision. 

Since  reading  depends  on  seeing  words 
^znd  interpreting  them,  ffiejdsual-^rocess 
is_ajiituraLpart-of-the~reading.act,__an  d 
malfunction  jn^vision  can  reflect  itself  in 
^reading: 

Authorities  disagree  on  the  relative  im- 
portance of  visual  skills  in  relation  to 
reading  achievement.  Discussing  the  ef- 
fects of  vision  on  reading  achievement, 
Betts^  states  that  attempts  to  predict  read- 
ing ability  .merely  on  tihe  basis  of  certain 
tests  of  seeing  have  never  been  success- 
ful. Certain  visual  defects  such  as  myopia, 
in  small  degrees,  may  be  positively  related 
. to  reading  achievement.  Myopia  is  com- 
^ monly  called  nearsightedness,  and  this 
\ condition  results  in  a person’s  being  vis- 
: ually  comfortable  seeing  hand-held  print 
• and  visually  uncomfortable  while  viewing 
distant  objects.  It  follows  that  a student 
with  myopia  may  achieve  better  efficiency 
at  near  point  tasks  than  at  far  point  tasks. 

Reporting  his  investigations  of  the  liter- 
ature, RusselP  saw  little  agreement  in  dif- 

^Emmett  A.  Betts.  Foundations  of  Reading  In- 
struction, New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1954. 

^David  H.  Russell.  Children  Learn  To  Read.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  and  Co.>  1961. 


ferent  studies:  of  visual  ski  Us  related  to 
reading  achievement.  He  did  not  find  any 
conclusive  studies  on  visual  acuity,  refrac- 
tive errors,  binocular  coordination,  fusion, 
and  size  of  visual  fields  being  rdated  to 
reading  achievement.  Spache,^  however, 
found  that  functional  difficulties  of  the 
visual  system  did  effect  reading  achieve- 
ment. He  found  defective  patterns  of  eye 
movements  reflected  in  such  performance 
of  reading  as  loss  of  place,  omission,  ex- 
cessive repetition,  and  slow  rate. 

In  other  studies,  DeBoer  and  Dallman* 
nc)ted  that  probably  almost  all  readers 
with  visual  problems  would  improve  their 
reading  ability  if  they  corrected  these  de-  i 
fects.  These  authors  also  feel  that  teachers 
should  be  alerted  to  signs  of  visual  diffi- 
culties among  their  pupils. 

Visual  .skills  develop  early  in  a child, 
/and  if  these  are  not  made  efficient  at  an 
I early  age,  they  may  play  an  important  part 
\jn  producing  a lack  of  readiness  to  read. 
In  many  cases,  these  defects  accompany 
other  physiological  factors.  'The  comffina- 
tion  tends  to  produce  immaturity  and  to 
accentuate  the  difficulty  in  learning  to 
read. 

Although  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  show  a relationship  between  vision  and 
reading  achievement,  few  significant  re- 
lationships between  these  two  were  found 
when  the  research  method  included  test- 
ing large  school  populations.  Results  have 
been  more  fruitful  when  the  comparison 
was  made  between  tlie  ocular  characteris- 
tics of  groups  of  very  good  readers  and 
groups  of  very  poor  readers. 

George  D.  Spache.  Reading  In  the  Elementary 
School.  Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  1964. 

"yrohn  J.  DeBoer  and  Martha  Dallman  The  Teach- 
ing of  Reading.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co„ 
1960. 
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Before  the  entire  picture  of  the  place  of 
vision  in  reading  achievement  is  clear, 
more  research  is  needed;  and  with  the 
Federal  Government  interested  in  reading 
research,  some  emphasis  probably  will  be 
in  this  direction.  A recent  publication  of 
the  Office  of  Education  of  the  Dejpartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  sug- 
gested some  study  be  made  of  visual  dif- 
ficulties not  detected  by  rcreening  devices 
used  in  the  schools  in  relation  to  begin- 
ning reading.  In  a few  years,  we  hope- 
fully will  not  find  as  much  disagreement 
in  reviews  of  reading  research  about  the 
importance  of  visual  skills  in  reading 
achievement. 

There  are  however,  certain  basic  ideas 
that  have  been  excepted  from  the  various 
studies  of  vision  which  have  general  valid- 
ity and  application. 

Vision  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
geneul  field  of  human  development. 
Visual  development  is  related  to  the  de- 
velopment of  other  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  oculomotor  muscle  development,  hand- 
eye  coordination,  and  the  learning  of  spe- 
cial relationships.  This  interplay  of  physi- 
cal function,  including  yision,  character- 
izes human  development.  These  develop- 
mental tasks  require  readiness. 

Readiness  is  an  essential  factor  in 
learning,  and  if  an  individual  is  to  learn, 
some  inundation  for  that  learning  must 
be  established.  Authorities  agree  that 
readiness  in  the  visual  mechanism  is  nec- 
essary for  success  in  reading.  Spache® 
writes,  "The  visual  skills  of  the  young 
child  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  signi- 
ficant factor  in  his  early  reading  success.” 
The  visual  ability  of  children  entering 
the  first  grade  varies  and  there  are 
many  individual  differences.  Monroe  and 
Rodgers®  state: 

The  visual  abilities  of  five-  and  six-year- 
olds  vary  greatly  at  the  time  of  school 
entrance,  partly  because  of  physical  differ- 
ences and  partly  because  of  the  differing 
experiences  the  chihlren  have  had.  Some 
children  have  developed  habits  of  careful 
observation  and  scrutiny  of  details.  Others 
have  learned  to  react  only  to  the  gross 
visual  differences  among  objects  in  their 
environment.  Those  children  who  have  en- 
joyed many  opportunities  for  interesting 
play  with  manipulative  toys  during  their 
preschool  life  have,  in  most  cases,  devel- 


oped considerable  ability  to  adjust  their 
eyes  and  hold  their  attention  to  close  work. 
Children  who  I.’ave  lacked  toys  and  equip- 
ment for  manipulation  are  especially  in 
need  of  manipulative  activities  and  expe- 
rience at  school. 

Vision  develops  like  any  of  the  other 
learned  functions  of  the  body.  If  a| 
function  is  to  develop  it  needs  tqhe  sirf)-| 
ject  to  stimulation.  There  is  a controversy! 
as  to  which  is  more  important  maturation 
or  experience,  but  it  is  agreed  that  both 
are  important  for  vision  to  become  effi- 
cient. 

Many  times  culturally  deprived  chil- 
dren lack  these  stimuli.  Usually,  these  chil- 
dren experience  language  retardation  as 
well  as  visual  retardation.  They  have  not 
been  exposed  to  books,  magazines,  or 
drawing  materials,  which  develop  hand- 
eye  coordination  and  fine  motor  develop- 
ment. Culturally  deprived  children  are  a 
real  problem  in  our  schools,  and  programs 
are  being  initiated  under  the  Operation 
Headstart  Program  to  give  these  children 
the  experiences  needed  to  successfully 
compete  with  children  who  have  had 
normal  learning  experiences.  While  crash 
programs  to  induce  readiness  do  not  take 
the  place  of  the  experiences  normally  or- 
ganized in  the  home,  tentative  reports  in- 
dicate some  positive  results.  The  readiness 
skills  that  are  emphasized  are  hand-eye  co- 
ordination, visual  motor  skills,  and  visual 
perception  skills. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  say  that  there  is 
much  to  be  leirned  about  the  relationship 
of  vision  development  and  reading 
achievement,  Imt  we  are  learning  more, 
and  each  year  children  with  these  .prob- 
lems are  more  easily  identified  and  re- 
habilitated. 


^Op.  cit, 
^Op.  cit. 


VIsIpB  Motor  Perception 
Program  in  the 
Brentwood  Public  Schools 

Lawrence  N.  Gould, 

Edward  Henderson  and 
Raymond  L.  Scheele 


^ I *His  PAPER  describes  the  early  develop- 
Vision-Motor-Perception 
(VMP)  Program*  in  the  Brentwood 
Public  Schools. 

The  foUowing  are  some  of  the  elements 
of  the  rationale  of  the  program: 

1.  Structural  visual  defects  are  related 
to  functional  visual  problems. 

2.  Sensory  motor  activities  are  related 
to  perceptual  operations. 

3.  Adequacy  of  perception  is  related 
to  cognitive  growth. 
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Theoretical  Considerations 

The  development  of  vision  is  part  of 
the  total  body  development.  It  is  deter- 
mned  by  sensory-motor  experiences. 
i*hese  are  the  experiences  which  we  can 
structure  in  the  classroom.  Specifically 
classroom  experiences  can  be  designed  to 
increase  the  bilaterality  of  the  body  which 
affects  the  continued  development  of  vis- 
ual binocularity  and  reduces  the  stress  of 
visual  tasks  by  the  reduction  of  converg- 
ence pd  accommodative  demands  as  well 
as  builds  accommodative  and  convergence 
facility.  Failure  to  org^ize  these  experi- 
ences has  led  to  the  instance  of  visual 
problems  as  shown  by  the  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  children  with  function^ 
and  structural  visual  problems  in  the  suc- 
ceeding grades  in  elementary  schools.  The 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  total  body,  are  affected 
by  the  amount  and  type  of  stress  that 
function  places  on  structure. 

If  .the  child’s  level  of  confidence  in  his 
sensory  mechanism  is  low  so  that  it  pre- 
vents him  from  accepting  the  information 
received  by  his  brain,  he  will  continually 
return  to  the  source  of  the  stimulus  to 
reassure  himself  of  the  nature  of  that 
stimulus.  The  converse  is  the  condition., 
where  poor  control  of  the  sensory  mecha- 
nism initiates  a low  level  of  confidence 
in  the  received  data.  If  we  assume  that 
the  body  continuously  directs  itself  to 
receive  a maximum  amount  of  pertinent 
afferent  sensory  data  so  that  it  may  better 
accommodate  to  the  environment,  poor 
neural  coordination  would  prevent  maxi- 
mum assimilation.  Assimilation  would 
also  be  impaired  by  the  inhibitions  of  one 
or  more  of  the  sensory  mechanisms  in- 
volved. Hebb  states  that  learning  is  rein- 
forced by  the  coordination  of  two  or  more 
sensory  mechanisms.  These  factors  would 
affect  the  centering  and  identifying  mech- 
anisms of  the  body  in  its  response  to  the 
stimulus. 

The  cumulative  nature  of  the  actions 
helps  to  establish  the  individual’s  body 
image.  Fisher  & Cleveland  (1958)  dis- 
^ss  body  image  as  "the  individual’s  sub- 
jective experiences  with  his  body  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  organized  these 
experie  ".ces.  The  assumption  is  that  as 
each  individual  develops,  he  has  the  dififi- 
oilt  task  of  meaningfmly  organizing  the 
sensations  from  his  body — which  is  one 
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of  the  most  important  and  complex  phe- 
nomena in  his  total  perceptual  field”  (our 
italics) . 

Werner  & Wapner  (1949)  take  the 
point  of  view  that  the  body  (body-image) 
as  a field  of  sensation  and  experience  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  understanding 
perception. 

Hdpern  (1964)  postulates  that  the  in- 
dividual who  has  a well  developed  body- 
image,  based  on  reality,  is  most  capable 
of  receiving  afferent  sensory  data.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  individual  with 
the  better  body-image  is  then  in  a position 
to  better  interact  with  the  environment, 
thereby  increasing  the  foundation  for  the 
adequacy  of  perception. 

Koffka  (1935)  comments  that  ". . . the 
local  kinesthetic  processes , . . in  their  en- 
tirety , . .,  help  to  organize  the  ego,  (they) 
are  not  independent  local  events  but  part 
. . . (of)  a larger  system  of  events.” 

Included  in  tiiis  larger  system  of  events 
are  the  motor  and  cognitive  aspects  of 
speech.  "External  speech”  is  a stimulus,  or 
instigator,  for  organizing  "inner  speech” 
and  "inner  thought.”  External  speech  is  a 
sensory-motor  action  that  modifies  the  en- 
vironment that  influences  the  child.  The 
control  of  motor  activities  increases  when 
the  task  is  accompanied  by  the  "impellant 
action”  of  predominantly  motor  aspects  of 
the  child’s  own  speech.  This  exdusively 
"grunting”  stage  is  modified  by  the  intro- 
duction of  words  into  external  speech,  the 
cognitive  aspect.  Acting  a second  signal 
system  in  me  body,  external  speech  is 
gradually  reduced  and  simultaneously  acts 
as  an  organizer  of  internal  speech.  Luria 
and  Vygotski  conclude  that,  ultimately,  in- 
ternal speech  affects  the  development  of 
internal  thought  or  cognitive  processes. 

Current  psychological  and  pnysiological 
research  and  theory  by  Piaget,  Hebb, 
Bruner,  Smith  and  Smith,  among  others, 
has  indicated  that  these  cognitive  processes 
derive  from  sensory-motor  experiences. 

A significant  implication  of  this  con- 
cept is  that  the  greater  the  variety  of 
sensory-motor  experiences,  the  more  nu- 
merous will  be  the  resulting  cognitive 
stractures  and  the  more  numerous  the  cog- 
nitive stractures,  the  greater  is  the  variety 
of  tasks  that  can  be  resolved. 

Therefore,  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grade  curriculum  should  generate  ac- 


tivities comprised  of  sight,  auditory 
discrimination,  proprioception,  kinesthesia 
and  speech  as  a means  of  enhancing  the 
development  of  cognitive  operations  and 
as  the  means  to  reduce  the  rate  of  occur- 
rence of  functional  and  stmctural  visual 
problems. 

In  the  VMP  program,  then,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  as  the  child  (1)  increasingly 
succeeds  in  goal-oriented  sensory-motor 
activities,  (2)  develops  his  body  image, 
and  (3)  employs  logical  operations  in  , 
classroom  activities,  he  forms  nis  self-con-  ! 
cept  as  a learner.  Through  a positive  self-  ^ 
concept,  an  interest  in  learning  should  be  , 
sustained.  j 

Classroom  Implementation  ' 

It  is  emphasized  that  although  we  will  ! 
be  describing  a number  of  classroom  ac- 
tivities, these  activities,  in  and  of  them- 
selves, are  not  solely  capable  of  achieving 
the  intended  objectives  of  the  VMP  pro- 
gram. Rather,  it  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  are  programed  as  a reflection  of  our ' 
total  classroom  philosophy  that  will  deter-  i 
mine  whether  me  objectives  will  be  suc- 
cessfully achieved. 

A goal  of  the  program  is  for  the 
child  to  become  a self-relating  and  self- 
evaluating  person,  confident  in  his  ca- 
pacity to  think.  The  child  needs  to  de- 
velop cognitive  flexibility,  accepting,  dis- 
carding or  resynthesizing  information 
to  choose  the  appropriate  cognitive  strat- 
egy to  meet  the  demands  of  a particular 
problem  setting.  Classroom  teachers  are  to 
minimize  value  judgments  on  children’s 
performances  and  to  foster  the  child’s  flex- 
ibility in  approaching  a problem  and  his 
accuracy  in  communicating  his  conclu- 
sions. 

Motor  Activities 

All  intellectual  processes  have  their 
origin  in  sensory-motor  activities.  Initial 
emphasis  is  placed  on  behavior  involving 
motor-coordination  activities.  ’These  activi- 
ties are  programed  in  a developmental  se- 
quence from  gross  muscle  to  small  muscle 
control.  We  recognize  that  there  will  be 
children  who  are  already  proficient  in 
many  areas  of  motor  coordination  when 
they  enter  school,  but  these  students  who 
have  motor  coordination  skills  will  still 
benefit  from  parallel  activities,  and  those 
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lacking  these  skills  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  achieve  them.  After  basic- 
movement  patterns  involving  gross  motor 
actions  have  been  learned,  remements  of 
these  activities  are  continued  in  game 
form.  All  of  these  activties  are  designed  to 
stress  the  visual  steering  aspect  of  the  body 
movements. 

Since  the  concept  of  "body  image”  is 
considered  to  be  essential  to  the  child’s 
ability  to  function  in  formal  learning, 
great  emphasis  is  placed  on  programing 
experiences  that  strengthen  his  "body 
image.”  'The  progression  of  these  activities 
proceeds  from  gross  to  small  muscle  ac- 
tivities and  from  overt  to  covert  activities 
such  as  space  conceptualization.  'The  gross 
activities  stress  recognition  and  control  of 
various  parts  of  tiie  body. 

The  progression  is  from  overt  to  covert 
motor  activities.  Examples  of  covert  activi- 
ties are  the  mental  images  of  or  descrip- 
tions of  overt  activities  of  the  past  or  the 
future.  In  all  cases  there  is  a mental  '.yn- 
thesis  of  elements  of  past  overt  sensory- 
motor  experiences.  A simple  example  re- 
flecting tiiis  relationship  between  overt 
movement  and  covert  cognition  is  the 
child  describing  directions  for  movement 
and  the  areas  passed  in  traveling  from  his 
classroom  to  some  other  area  in  the  school, 
or  from  the  street  outside  his  home  to  his 
bedroom.  'The  complexity  of  this  task  is 
increased  when  estimations  of  relative  dis- 
tance are  given.  When  the  child  thinks  of 
what  he  does  v/hen  he  leaps,  skips  or  plays 
any  particular  game,  or  when  he  veroally 
describes  these  by  giving  directions  to  an- 
other on  how  to  perform  these  acts  he  is 
engaging  in  a covert  mental  activity  de- 
rived from  past  overt  experiences. 

These  activities  may  be  communicated 
orally,  in  written  form,  or  in  graphic  form 
as  with  a representative  map  of  directions. 
The  written  form  is  dependent  on  the 
level  of  the  child’s  ability,  and,  when  ad- 
justed for  the  complexity  of  desaiption, 
may  be  used  at  different  grade  levels. 

Motor  activitiees,  overt  and  covert,  are 
programed  as  both  full-period  activities 
and  as  short  one  to  five  minute  activities 
during  the  breaks  in  the  classroom  day. 

Vision 

Vision  is  a motor  activity  and  responds 
to  training.  Games  and  activities  which  in- 
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cr^se  the  control  of  extra-ocular  muscles 
indude  those  designed  for  pursuit  -and 
saccadic  movements.  Pursuit  movement  is 
the  smooth  continuous  action  of  the  eyes 
in  following  a target  whereas  saccadic 
movement  is  the  discrete  movement  of  the 
eyes  from  one  fixation  point  to  another. 
Both  of  these  movements  are  used  in  read- 
ing. For  pursuit  movements  the  VMP  pro- 
gram utilizes  a pendulum-type  of  appa- 
ratus in  the  classroom  that  the  children 
follow  with  their  eyes;  also,  a wood  or 
plastic  bead  strung  on  a stiff  wire  that  is 
manipulated  by  the  diild  while  his  eyes 
• follow  the  bead  sliding  on  the  wire. 

Chalkboard  activities  emphasizing  lat- 
erality of  body  movement  and  visual 
steering  of  movement  are  also  used  in  kin- 
dergarten and  first  grade.  Chalkboard  ac- 
tivities position  the  child  approximately 
12-18  inches  away  from  the  chalkboard. 
With  a piece  of  chalk  in  each  hand  and 
with  his  eyes  fixated  on  a mark  on  the 
board,  at  nose  level,  the  child  moves  his 
arms  so  that  they  trace  on  the  board  large 
circles  on  either  side  of  his  fixation  point. 
The  bibliography  of  both  Getman  and 
Kephart  give  a more  detailed  discussion 
of  these  procedures.  This  kind  of  activity 
tends  to  increase  facility  in  eye-hand  co- 
ordination and  bilaterality.  It  might  be 
noted  that  all  of  the  game  activities  in- 
corporate means  tl'<at  are  used  to  link 
motor  movement  with  its  visual  compo- 
nent. For  example,  in  the  game,"  "Angel 
in  the  Snow,”  Ae  eyes  are  used  to  follow 
the  movement  of  the  arms  and/or  legs. 
This  type  of  activity  is  prerequisite  re- 
placing actual  body  movement  by  visual 
scanning  when  relating  to  an  object  in  the 
environment. 

'The  design  of  the  classroom  activities 
also  emphasizes  directionality  of  move- 
ment and  location  of  objects  using  the 
body  as  the  point  of  reference.  In  the 
physical  games,  movement  patterns  are  re- 
quired that  stress  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body.  'The 
ability  to  discern  and  control  the  quadrants 
of  the  body — the  child’s  implicit  knowl- 
edge of  directionality — internalizes  the 
body  image  incorporating  an  explicit 
awareness  of  direction  and  its  relation  to 
the  surrounding  environment.  'The  spec- 
ulation is  that  the  program  will  provide 
an  experimental  sensory-motor  common 
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denominator  upon  which  curricula  can 
be  organized  to  stress  the  development  of 
specific  cognitive  operations.(i.e.,  identity, 
addition  and  subtraction;  these  being 
the  elements  of  iormal  thinking,  the 
final  stages  of  cognitive  growth  in 
Piaget’s  ±eoiy).  Activities  that  are  heav- 
ily weighted  in  motor  coordination  are 
paralleled  by  those  which  give  experi- 
ences to  the  child  which  emphasize  cog- 
nitive operations. 

Perception 

One  of  the  tools  which  has  been  effec- 
tive for  presenting  the  material  to  be  used 
in  cognitive  operations  is  the  tachisto- 
scope.  This  device  is  used  to  project  vari- 
ous slides  at  l/25th  of  a second  to  which 
the  child  responds  verbally  or  graphically. 
We  hypothesize  that  by  using  the  tachisto- 
scope  Ae  child  will  be  more  able: 

1.  To  systematically  distribute  his  vis- 
ual concentration  both  at  near-point 
and  far-point  visual  tasks  through 
practicing  changing  visual  fixation 
from  a distance  to  a near-point  task, 
and  by  practicing  centering  and  vis- 
ual identifying  ability.* 

2.  To  develop  an  increased  attention 
span. 

3.  To  develop  an  increased  ability  of 
recall. 

4.  To  describe  a visual  image  by  either 
^eech  or  graphic  presentation. 

5.  To  receive  and  follow  directions 
(auditory  skills). 

6.  To  maintain  a positive  self-concept 
as  a successful  pupil  by  fulfilling 
tasks  related  to  formal  learning  sit- 
uations in  classrooms.  From  this  an 
interest  in  school  and  learning 
should  be  sustained. 

7.  To  develop  a visualization  process 
that  notes  the  part  of,  as  well  as, 
the  totality  of  the  visual  stimulus. 

8.  To  both  analyze  and  synthesize  two 
or  more  images  through  visual  mem- 
ory. 

The  level  of  diflSculty  of  our  units  is 
progressively  increased  by  decreasing  the 
degree  of  differences  required  for  discrim- 
ination. Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
noting  of  differences.  Complexity  of  the 
design  and  the  operations  that  are  required 
are  scaled  on  the  ba.sis  of  difiiculty. 


Speech 

An  important  aspect  of  the  tachisto- 
scopic  units  is  the  ojpportunity  they  oflFer 
for  the  child  to  aevelop  verbalization 
skills.  One  activity  requires  one  child  to 
give  verbal  directions  to  another  child  sta- 
tioned at  the  chalkboard  who  will,  in  turn, 
translate  this  desaiption  into  a graphic 
representation.  The  teacher’s  tightly  struc- 
tured questions,  too,  are  designed  to  evoke 
verbal  and/or  graphic  responses  that  stress 
the  concept  of  directionafity. 

Evaluation  of  the  VMP  Program 

A study  to  evaluate  the  VMP  program 
is  currently  being  designed.  In  this  de- 
sign, an  attempt  will  be  made  to  evaluate 
the  (1)  emergence  of  operations  in 
thought,  (2)  development  of  self-concept, 

(3)  incidence  of  visual  anomalies  and, 

(4)  eflfects  in  formal  school  performance 
as  the  children  move  through  the  grades. 

One  pilot  study  of  the  eflPectiveness  of' 
the  VMP  program  in  developing  readiness 
for  school  learning  has  been  conducted. 
The  Metropolitan  Rer.ding  Readiness  Test 
w^  administered  for  262  kindergarten 
children  in  the  VMP  program  and  to  226 
controls.  The  tests  of  differences  between 
means  showed  that  the  "VMP  diildren 
achieved  significantly  higher  mean  score 
values  for  the  subtests  in  sentences,  in- 
formation, matching,  numbers,  total  read- 
ing and  total  readiness.  These  differences 
were  significant  at  beyond  the  .01  level  of 
confidence. 

The  program  appeared  to  be  slightly 
more  effective  witn  boys  than  with  girls. 
The  VMP  boys  obtained  a total  battery 
mean  of  78.9  and  the  control  group  boys 
a mean  of  72.8.  'The  VMP  girls  obtained 
a mean  of  80.1  and  tlis  control  group 
girls  a mean  of  76.9. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  while  this 
pilot  study  is  indicative  of  eflfects  of  the 
VMP  program,  uncontrolled  factors  such 
as  teamer  differences,  Hawthorne  eflfect, 
or  ability  diflferences  between  groups  could 
also  be  affecting  these  results. 

Implications 

1.  An  evaluation  was  made  of  the 

^Centering  is  a term  that  is  applied  to  a tropism 
of  the  body  for  any  given  type  of  stimulus?,  V/icreas 
identification  involves  a *‘fit”  between  the  attributes 
01  the  stimulus  input  and  the  attributes  of  a 
category. 
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extra-ocular  moior  skills  of  some 
kindergarten  children.  A simple 
rating  scale  was  used  to  note  the  de- 
gree of  coordination  and  fluidity  of 
pursuit  and  saccadic  movements. 
The  child's  position  on  the  scale 
was  then  compared  to  his  score  on 
the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness 
Test.  Empirically,  there  appeared  to 
be  a high  degree  of  correspondence 
between  the  score  of  the  ocular  mo- 
tility scale  and  tliose  of  the  Metro- 
politan Reading  Readiness  Test.  A 
high  score  on  one  was  closely 
matched  with  a high  score  on  the 
other  and  vice-versa.  'The  implica- 
tion is  that  the  improvement  in  ocu- 
lar motility  would  improve  reading 
readiness  at  the  kindergarten  level. 

2.  In  a recent  pilot  stu^  by  Wolf 
(1964)  based  on  a limited  sample 
of  children  watching  educational 
television,  children's  eye  movements 
were  recorded  on  film,  rated  into 
three  categories  of  movement,  and 
then  compared  with  their  IQ  scores. 
Results  indicated  that  those  children 
who  showed  the  least  amount  of  eye 
movement  observing  the  screen  were 
found  to  be  in  the  higher  IQ  group. 
One  could  infer  from  the  Wolf 
study,  that  when  the  complexity  of 
the  televised  material  increased  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  assimilating 
the  information  from  it,  then  the 
movement  aimed  at  achieving  ac- 
commodation ceased. 

While  the  data  from  this  study  must  be 
regarded  as  exploratory,  it  does  relate  to 
an  hypothesis  of  the  VMP  program  that 
can  be  investigated,  namely,  that  the 
higher  IQ  child  gains  enough  information 
with  the  initial  fixation  to  enable  him  to 
relate  to  the  visual  object  of  regard  with- 
out the  continual  searching  movements 
aimed  at  securing  relevant  details  that  is 
the  behavior  of  the  child  who  places  in  the 
lower  IQ  group. 

Summary 

The  VMP  program  utili2es  a curricu- 
lum which  establishes  a common  basj  of 
sensory-motor  actions  for  the  students. 
Materials  embodying  specific  cognitive 
operations  that  are  fundamental,  in 
Piaget’s  theory,  to  logical  thinking  are 


programmed  into  this  curriculum.  In  gen- 
eral, a vast  array  of  physical  activities  in- 
volving sensory-motor  schemata  will  be 
correlated  to  cognitive  activities  involving 
formal  operations  and  through  this  we 
expect  to  * 5ten  the  ontogenetic  develop- 
ment of  nitive  structures  and  to  en- 
hance the  resulting  cognitive  ability  of  the 
child. 

We  believe  that  as  a child  improves  the 
adequacy  of  his  body  image  he  will  in- 
crease his  ability  to  receive  affereant  sen- 
sory data  and  tiiereby  improve  his  body 
image;  concurrently,  there  will  be  a reduc- 
tion in  the  incidence  of  visual  anomaliec-. 
We  further  believe  that  the  greater  visual 
efficiency  and  the  more  adequate  body 
image  will  allow  for  more  effective  assim- 
ilation and  accommodation  or  adaptation 
thereby  substantially  affecting  the  ability 
to  learn. 
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2.  Studies  in  Reading 
Readiness 

Robert  L.  Hillerich 
Glenview,  Illinois  Public  Schools 

Reading  readiness  has  been  defined 
directly  and  by  implication  in  many 
ways.  Generally  speaking,  it  represents , 
progress  in  two  areas  of  living:  one  area 
is  time — time  for  growth  and  develop-  , 
ment;  the  second  area  is  experience  or  j 
training.  Whether  a given  school  empha- 1 
sizes  the  time  or  the  experience  factor,  | 
reading  readiness  may  be  judged  success-  [ 
ful  or  not  in  terms  of  the  eventual  success 
or  lack  of  success  of  pupils  in  reading. 

Current  research  in  reading  readiness 
and  early  reading  instruction  has  made  us 
question  many  traditional  practices  relat- 
ing to  the  readiness  of  children.  First,  the 
mental  age  criterion  (11)  has  been  refuted 
on  several  counts:  &hram  (16)  pointed 
out  the  influence  of  television  on  tlie 
vocabulary  of  pre-school  children;  Ander- 
son (i)  found  that  mental  age  was  not  a 
significant  factor  in  learning  certain  pre- 
reading  skills;  a number  of  other  studies 
show  low  correlations  between  mental  age 
and  beginning  reading.  Second,  Karlin 
(8)  and  Bremer  (3)  have  indicated  tliat 
general  reading  readiness  tests  have  little 
predictive  value.  Finally,  Fames  (.5)  re- 
ported that  visual  maturity  of  five-year- 
olds  was  adequate  for  reading. 

Research  Emphasis  Today 

Crucial  questions  in  research  today  seem 
to  reiolve  around  two  related  points: 
what  kind  of  pre-reading  instruction  is 
most  effective,  and  when  should  formal 
instraction  begin?  The  research  evidence 
may  seem  contradictory  in  respect  to  this 
double  question,  but  I believe  a pattern 
is  apparent. 

A number  of  studies  have  investigated 
the  relationship  between  knowledge  of 
letters  and  reading  achievement.  Nichol- 
son (13)  found  that  most  children  can 
discriminate  letter  forms  prior  to  instruc-  , 
tion.  Olson  (14)  and  McHugh  (10) 
found  that  knowledge  of  letter  names 
prior  to  instruction  correlated  more  highly 
with  reading  achievement  than  did  a 
reading  readiness  test. 

In  contrast,  Lineban  (9)  reported  that 
teaching  letter  names  did  not  lead  to  sig- 


nificantly higher  reading  achievement. 
Muehl  (12)  found  that  knowledge  of 
letter  names  actually  interfered  with  learn- 
ing to  associate  nonsense  words  wiA 
pictures. 

Considering  the  findings  of  these 
studies,  one  might  conclude  that,  while 
knowledge  of  letter  names  may  be  a good 
predictor  of  future  success  in  reading,  it 
is  not  necessarily  a causal  factor. 

Formal  Instruction  in  Kindergarten 

Studies  of  formal  programs  in  kinder- 
garten and  of  the  use  of  workbooks  for 
reading  readiness  instruction  appear  to  be 
even  more  contradictory.  I’d  like  briefly 
to  review  five  studies  and  then  attempt  to 
describe  a pattern. 

Blakely  and  Shadle  (2)  compared  the 
use  of  We  Read  Pictures  with  an  informal 
program.  While  there  were  no  significant 
differences  in  the  case  of  girls,  boys  gained 
more  in  the  informal  program. 

Ploghoft  (13)  reported  no  significant 
differences  in  a similar  comparison,  al- 
though the  unspecified  workbook  was  used 
for  only  nine  weeks.  Both  of  these  studies 
involved  only  one  section  of  children  in 
each  treatment  group. 

Erzeinski  (4)  reported  a large-scale 
study  of  the  effectiveness  of  a formal  skills 
program  in  kindergarten.  Using  Getting 
Ready  to  Read,  he  found  that  the  formal 
program  in  kindergarten  followed  by  an 
adjusted  first  grade  program  resulted  in 
significantly  higher  scores  on  the  Gates 
Reading  Tests  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 

In  another  study  with  the  same  pro- 
gram, Hillerich  (7)  reported  on  several 
aspects  of  formal  reading  readiness  in 
kindergarten.  He  found  that  83  per  cent 
of  the  children  developed  adequate  skill 
in  kindergarten,  that  retention  was  good 
over  the  summer,  that  workbooks  were 
signifiantly  more  effective  than  the  same 
program  was  without  workbooks,  and  that 
the  program  in  kindergarten  led  to  sig- 
nificantly higher  scores  on  the  Primary 
Reading  Profiles  at  the  end  of  first  grade. 

In  contrast  to  these  findings,  Fr^  (6) 
found  that  children  who  received  no  read- 
ing readiness  instruction  scored  signifi- 
cantly higher  on  a word  recognition  test 
than  did  those  who  received  readiness 
instruction.  His  "readiiless”  grouo  used 
Before  We  Read,  We  Read  Pictures,  and 
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We  Read  More  Pictures  in  first  grade, 
while  the  "non-readiness”  group  began 
the  readers  immediately. 

Some  Conclusions 

First  of  all,  what  kinds  of  readiness 
experiences  are  necessary  for  success  in 
reading?  Of  the  studies  we’ve  examined, 
the  programs  that  contribute  to  success 
are  of  two  kinds:  an  experience  approach 
appears  better  than  a workbook  approach 
when  the  latter  involves  interpreting 
pictures  and/or  gross  kinds  of  discrimi- 
nation; a program  teaching  the  use  of 
context  and  consonant-letter-sound  associ- 
ations seems  better  than  an  experience 
approach,  and  the  use  of  a workbook  with 
this  kind  of  program  was  the  most  effec- 
tive. The  studies  consistently  separate  in 
terms  of  this  difference  in  readiness  con- 
tent. 'This  division  suggests  to  me  that  the 
traditional  experience  approach  and  the 
general  kind  of  readiness  workbook  are 
teaching  relatively  the  same  thing.  Neither 
develops  specific  skills,  but  the  experience 
approach  has  the  advantage  of  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm. 

A second  point  from  these  studies  re- 
lates to  tests  used.  If  reading  readiness  is 
viewed  as  a collection  of  skills  or  abilities, 
general  readiness  tests  will  not  measure 
these  skills.  While  a number  of  the  studies 
reported  did  use  readiness  tests,  the  low 
correlation  between  these  tests  and  reading 
achievement  makes  their  use  questionable. 
Furthermore,  the  true  test  of  any  reading 
readiness  program  lies  in  its  contribution 
to  .success  in  reading.  One  might  even 
speculate  here  that  general  readiness  tests 
and  general  readiness  programs  are  a cir- 
ailar  process  wherein  each  has  helped  to 
perpetuate  the  other. 

Third,  in  any  study,  we  leave  an  element 
uncontrolled  when  the  groups  compared 
use  different  programs.  For  example.  Fry 
was  comparing  groups  on  the  effectiveness 
of  reading  readiness  as  opposed  to  no 
reading  readiness.  Yet,  another  variable 
was  the  use  of  two  different  reading  pro- 
grams with  the  groups. 

Finally,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
similarity  in  these  studies,  the  age  at  which 
children  begin  instmction  in  reading 
seems  to  be  a significant  factor.  In  Fry’s 
study,  for  example,  the  readiness  work 
'itself — or  the  differences  in  the  reading 


programs — is  probably  not  nearly  so  sig- 
nificant as  the  factor  of  time.  At  the 
mid-December  testing  all  but  three  of 
twelve  readiness  groups  were  already  in 
primers. 

Some  guidelines  for  future  research  are 
apparent  from  these  studies.  Selection  of 
tests  ought  to  be  made  in  terms  of  what 
is  being  measured;  one  cannot  truly  evalu- 
ate the  success  of  a readiness  program  with 
a general  readiness  test,  nor  does  a word 
recognition  test  adequately  measure  read- 
ing achievement.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
to  control  such  obvious  variables  as  the 
type  of  reading  program  which  follows  a 
comparison  of  readiness  treatments.  ’The 
reported  differences  in  the  success  of 
various  approaches  to  readiness  points  up 
the  importance  of  specifying  the  programs 
being  compared  in  any  study;  failure  to 
state  the  program  used  makes  a research 
study  worthless  to  the  reader. 

More  longitudinal  studies  such  as  those 
in  Denver  and  in  Glenview  are  needed 
to  investigate  other  programs.  Are  these 
two  programs  successful  merely  because 
of  a running  start  — as  many  synthetic 
phonic  programs  seem  to  be  — or  will 
youngsters  continue  to  progress  more 
rapidly  in  reading  as  they  advance  in  the 
grades?  Success  is  not  a short-term  affair, 
but  perhaps  neither  is  failure.  Would  some 
of  the  other  studies  which  showed  no 
significant  differences  at  the  end  of  kinder- 
garten have  produced  different  results  on 
a long-term  basis? 

Although  the  issues  are  not  resolved, 
we  have  made  great  strides  in  recent  years. 
Reading  readiness  is  becoming  less  nebu- 
lous as  we  identify  certain  pre-reading 
skills  which  lead  to  success  in  reading. 
The  old  taboos  are  being  broken  down  as 
we  learn  more  about  early  reading.  Yes, 
we  live  in  an  exciting  age;  youngsters 
today  and  tomorrow  will  reap  the  benefits. 
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3.  Learning  to  Read  Words: 
An  Experiment  in  Visual 
'Discrimination 

Ethel  M.  King 
University  of  Alberta  at  Calgary 

Learning  to  read  requires  that  specific 
verbal  responses  be  associated  with 
specific  visual  stimuli.  A reader  must  learn 


to  perceive  likenesses  and  differences  in 
visual  symbols.  In  addition,  he  must  learn 
to  associate  the  visual  form,  the  sound, 
and  the  meaning  of  word  s* *-imuli. 

An  examination  of  current  practices 
and  materials  for  teaching  reading  in- 
dicated that  visual  discrimination  is  often 
taught  more  as  a discrete  skill  rather  than 
as  an  integral  part  of  reading.  Children 
may  liot  be  receiving  enough  direction  or 


may  not  be  guided  far  enough  in  their 
I thinking  to  receive  maximum  value  from 
' visual  discrimination  matching  exercises 
I for  the  transition  to  identifying  words  in 
reading. 

Learning  to  read  may  be  facilitated  not 
only  by  the  type  of  assistance  given  in 
applying  visual  discrimination  skills  but 
also  by  the  specific  method  used  in  pre- 
senting stimuli.  Typically,  the  simultane- 
ous method  of  presenting  the  stimulus 
* and  response  choices  at  the  same  time  is 
used  in  visual  discrimination  exercises.  If 
the  stimulus  were  removed  the  child 
would  be  required  to  recall  the  particular 
response  elicited  by  the  stimulus.  Know- 
ing that  he  will  be  required  to  recall  the 
response  for  the  purpose  of  matching,  the 
reader  might  be  more  attentive  while  the 
stimulus  is  being  presented.  Therefore, 
this  successive  meAod  of  presentation 
might  be  better  preparation  for  learning 
to  attend  to  and  recognize  words  when 
they  are  encountered  on  subsequent  oc- 
casions. 

I Modifications  in  visual  discrimination 
training  involving  the  type  of  stimulus, 
the  meaning  of  the  stimulus,  and  the 
mode  of  presentation  might  provide  for  a 
more  effective  transition  to  identifying 
jwords  in  reading. 

Problem 


The  main  purpose  of  this  study  with 
.nonreading  kindergarten  children  ^s^ 
determine  the  efiEef±s-of-v.isiial..discrin3ina- 
tjon  trainingjyi^.djfferenttypff.^^^^ 
lus^ateri^SLjafld_j^  methojis=zOf 
stimulus  presentation.^on  performance  in 
a transfer  task  consi&ting,ofJ[earning  to 


Vread^list-of-WGrds=-|The  specific  questions 
were:  — ' 

1.  Does  a set  to  respond  to  words  as 
meaningful  symbols  in  visual  discrimina- 
tion training  enhance  performance  on 
learning  to  read  a word  list  compared  to 
visual  discrimination  training  with  word 
stimuli  that  have  no  meaning.? 

2.  In  visual  discrimination  training,  are 
individual  letters,  or  are  whole  words 
better  to  prepare  children  for  a word  rec- 
ognition task  that  includes  the  same  let- 
ters and  words  that  were  used  in  training.? 

3.  In  visual  discrimination  training,  is 
simultaneous  or  successive  presentation  of 
stimuli  more  effective  preparation  for  sub- 


sequent performance  on  learning  to  read 
a word  list.? 

Related  Studies 

An  investigation  of  the  related  research 
indicated:  (1)  that  visual  discrimination 
training,  matching  the  same  words  that 
are  to  be  learned  in  a vocabulary  list,  is 
more  effective  than  training  matching  dif- 
ferent words  or  geometric  figures,^  (2) 
that  visual  discrimination  training  with 
relevant  letters  as  parts  of  the  total  word 
stimulus  tends  to  be  more  effective  than 
with  tlie  letters  presented  singly,^  (3) 
that  matching  in  successive  presentations, 
although  more  difficult  than  in  simultane- 
ous presentations,  appears  to  be  more 
highly  related  to  reading  achievement  for 
first  grade  children,®  (4)  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  information  on  the  effects  of 
children  responding  to  words  as  mean- 
ingful symbols  in  visual  discrimination 
matching  as  a preparation  for  learning  to 
read  words,  and  (5)  that  beginning 
kindergarten  children  have  little  or  no 
difficulty  matching  geometric  figures  or 
pictures.^ 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  experiment  was  planned  in  two 
main  parts:  training  and  transfer  task. 

Six  groups  were  designated  by  the 
method  of  presentation  and  the  type  of 
stimuli  used  in  training.  Five  or  the 
groups  were  trained  using  the  successive  | 
method  of  presentations  (Su);  one  with 
the  simultaneous  method  of  presentations 
(Si).  Different  types  of  stimuli  were 
used:  words,  words  and  pictures,  letters, 
and  geometric  figures.  The  words  used 
for  tlie  same  word  groups  (SW-Su  and 
SW-Si)  were  the  words  to  be  learned  in 
the  reading  task:  hand,  coat,  girl,  and  i 


^Sicgmar  Muehl,  “The  Effects  of  Visual  Discrim- 
ination Pretraming  on  Learning  to  Read  a Vocabu-  , 
lary  List  in  Kindergarten  Children.**  ToiirAal  of  j 

Educatioml  Psychology,  51  ;4,  August,  1960,  pp,  217-  i 
221. 

2Sicgniar  Muehl.  “The  Effects  of  Visual  Discrim- 
ination Pretraining  with  Word  and^  Letter  Stimuli  ^ 
on  Learning  to  Read  a Word  List  in  Kindergarten 
Children.’*  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  52  ;4, 
August,  1961.  pp.  215-221  and  Carolyn  K.  Staats, 
Arthur  W.  Staats,  and  Richard  E.  Schutz,  “The  | 
Ejects  of  Discrimination  Pretraining  on  Textual  , 

Behavior.**  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  53:1, 
February,  1962.  pp.  32-37.  | 

*Donald  D.  Durrell  ct.  a/.,  “First  Grade  Reading 
Success  Study:  A Summary.**  Journal  of  Education,  | 
Boston  University  School  of  Education,  140:3,  Feb-  i 
ruary,  1958.  ^ ^ J 

^^Alice  Lewis,  “An  Inventory  of  the  Auditory  and  i 
Visual  Discrimination  Abilities  of  Beginning  Kin- 
dergarten Children.**  Unpublished  doctoral  thesis,  ‘ 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1959.  i 
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shoe.  For  the  different  word  groups 
(DW-Su  and  DW-Su)  the  words 
were  different  from  those  in  the  reading 
task:  nest,  cake,  ring,  and  duck.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  printed  words,  the  different 
meaningful  word  group  was  also  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriate  picture  and 
auditory  stimuli  produced  by  the  experi- 
menter saying  the  words.  The  same  let- 
ter group  (SL-Su)  matched  letters  appear- 
ing in  the  words  used  in  the  reading  task; 
hf  iif  tij  dj  Cj  o,  dj  tf  g,  if  f,  If  Sf  h) 
Of  and  e.  Geometric  figures  used  for  the 
control  group  (GC-Su)  were  four  hexa- 
gons differing  only  in  internal  detail. 

Specially  designed  books  were  con- 
structed for  the  experiment.  All  subjects 
received  practice 'in  a common  training 
familiarization  book  to  provide  a warm- 
up for  eitlier  of  the  two  methods  of  pre- 
sentation used.  The  stimuli  were  simple 
geometric  figures:  a triangle,  a cross,  a 
circle,  and  a square.  Then  each  of  the  six 
groups  received  different  training  in  sep- 
arate books.  In  the  training  books  tlie 
stimulus  appeared  under  the  acetate  cov- 
ering of  the  main  page.  Attached  to  the 
appropriate  page,  according  to  the  method 
of  presentation,  were  four  response 
choices  in  hinged,  acetate  pockets.  In  all 
the  training  and  training-familiarization 
books  four  response  choices,  one  of  which 
matched  the  stimulus,  were  presented.  In 
each  presentation  the  four  response 
choices  were  the  four  stimuli  selected  for 
training  the  group  to  which  the  subject 
had  been  assigned.  When  the  subject 
lifted  the  correct  response  card  a red  star 
appeared  underneath.  The  common  trans- 
fer task  book  provided  for  paired-associ- 
ate presentations  of  words  and  pictures. 
Subjects  learned  to  read  four  words: 
hand,  coat,  shoe,  and  girl. 

Three  specific  comparisons  were  made: 
different  meaningful  words;  successive 
presentation  and  different  words:  succes- 
sive presentation  (DMS-Su  and  DW-Su) , 
same  letter:  successive  presentation  and 
same  word:  successive  presentation  (SL- 
Su  and  SW-Su),  and  same  word:  suc- 
cessive presentation  and  same  word;  si- 
multaneous presentation  (SW-Su  and 
SW-Si.)  In  addition,  an  overall  compari- 
son was  made.  The  control  group  which 
matched  geometric  figures  (GC-Su)  acted 
as  a control  for  all  comparisons. 
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Within  each  group  subjects  were  fur- 
ther divided  into  two  levels,  upper  and 
lower,  on  the  basis  of  the  total  score  in 
training.  The  data  were  analyzed  by  a 
Type  III  analysis  of  variance  for  correct 
responses  in  training  and  correct  re- 
sponses. omissions,  and  errors  in  the  trans- 
fer task  for  each  of  the  three  specific  com- 
parisons and  for  the  overall  comparison. 

Subjects 

The  subjects  were  kindergarten  chil- 
dren from  the  public  schools  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa.  The  mean  age  was  66.33 
months.  Each  of  the  six  groups  was  com- 
prised of  twenty-tliree  subjects  assigned  in 
a rotating  order. 


Mean  Number  of  Correct  Responses  and 
Standard  Deviations  for  All  Groups 

(combined  over  trial  blocks  and  levels) 


Group 

Training 

Transfer  Task 

mean 

s.d. 

mean 

S.d. 

DMW-Su 

5.32 

1.94 

4.65 

1.90 

DW-Su 

5.82 

1.60 

3.83 

2.29 

SL-Su 

6.86 

1.20 

4.43 

2.02 

SW-Su 

6.30 

1.23 

3.75 

1.93 

SW-Si 

7.17 

1.27 

3.30 

2.01 

GC-Su 

5.66 

1.53 

3.55 

1.82 

Results 

In  the  first  comparison  (DJ^IW-Su  and 
DW-Su  and  GC-Su)  the  results  indicated 
that  Group  DMW-Su  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  on  the  transfer  task  than 
Group  DW-Su  (p<.01)  or  Group  GC- 
Su  (p<.001).  The  difference  was  not.sig=- 
nifigant— between-  Groups  - DW-Su  and 
GC-Su.  In  training  there  were  no  signifi^ 
cant  difference,  in  correct  responses  among 
tfiegroups. 

The  transfer  task  results  for  the  second 
compai.-iscn  (SL-Su  and  SW-Su  arjdJjG 
Su)  indicated  that  Group  SL-Sultende3^ 
Jto  be  .^erior  to  Groups  SW-Su  and  GC- 
Su  but  the  differences  were  not  significant 
(p<.l).  In  training  significant  differ- 
ences were  found  between  all  three  pairs 
of  groups  (p  .001).  Letter  matching 
was  easiest. 

No  significai'  .d'fierences  on  the  trans- 
fer task  were  fo;  .d  among  groups  in  the 
third  comparison  (SW-Su  and  SW-Si  and 
GC-Su).  The  training  results  indicated 
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that  successive  presentations  were  si£,- 
nificantly  more  difficult  than  simultaneous 
presentations  with  word  stimuli 

(p<.001). 

When  all  groups  were  compared  on  the 
/transfer  task,  DMW-Su  was  significantly 
superior  to  all  groups  except  Group  SL- 
Su.  The  latter  group  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  than  Groups  SW-Su,  SW-Si 
and  GC-Su.  Matching  different  meaning- 
ful words  was  the  most  difficult  kind  of 
training. 

Discussion 

The  superiority  of  visual  discrimination 
training  widi  meaningful  word  forms 
over  word  forms  with  no  meaning  may 
be  attributed  to  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors;  (1)  training  was  pro- 
vided in  acquiring  a set  of  discriminating 
responses  which  included  verbal  labels, 
(2)  training  was  provided  in  applying 
verbal  labels  consistently,  and  (3)  train- 
ing was  provided  in  responding  to  word 
stimuli  in  a threefold  manner  similar  to 
that  required  in  learning  to  read;  the  as- 
sociation of  the  visual  form,  sound,  and 
meaning. 

Visual  discrimination  matching  all  of 
the  single  letters  which  were  constituents 
of  the  words  to  be  learned  later  in  a read- 
ing task  tended  to  be  better  training  than 
matching  the  same  words.  Apparent  in- 
consistencies in  the  results  of  this  study 
with  two  previous  studies  may  be  due  to 
the  response  choices  presented  to  the  icele- 
vant  letter  group.  The  present  study  was 
unique  in  providing  training  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  a set  of  observing  responses 
to  discriminate  single  letters  from  among 
the  other  letters  of  the  word  whidi  was 
used  later  in  the  reading  task.  The  find-i 


ings  tend  to  support  the  hypothesis  that 
the  letter  is  the  unit  of  learning  to  read. 

Matching  words  in  simultaneous  pre- 
sentations was  easier  than  in  successive 
presentations  but  tliis  difference  did  not 
affect  performance  on  the  transfer  task. 
The  findings  suggested  either  that  suc- 
cessive presentation  did  not  result  in 
more  careful  attention  to  the  words, 
or  the  words  were  highly  discrim- 
inable  from  the  beginning.  An  an- 
alysis of  omissions  early  in  the  transfer 
task  indicated  that  the  failure  to  show 
facilitation  from  discrimination  training 
with  the  same  words  may  have  resulted 
from  interference.  Subjects  in  Groups 
SW-Si  and  SW-Su  were  required  to  shift 
response  modality  while  the  stimuli  re- 
mained the  same. 

Implications 

Certain  findings  suggest  practical  im- 
plications for  using  reading  materials 
more  efficiently  and  for  teaching  visual 
discrimination  more  effectively.  Pre-read->_’ 
ing  and  beginning  reading  progr^s 
should  be  modified  to  include  discrimina- 
tion learning  with  the  easier  task  of 
matching  relevant  single  letters  preceding 
the  difficult  but  effective  training  of  dis- 
criminating meaningful  words  through  < 
the  association  of  the  visual  form,  soun^' 
and  Cleaning. 

This  study  has  not  only  practical  im- . 
plications  but  also  stimulates  further  ques- 
tions on  theories  of  learning  to  read.  Im- 
portant among  these  questions  are  the! 
stimulus  characteristics  of  words  with  re- 
lationship to  their  discriminability  and; 
the  response  characteristics  of  words  in, 
terms  of  ease  of  pronunciation  and  mean^ 
ful  associations.  j 


9.  Auditory-  and  Visual- 
Perceptual  Training 

S30.  Margaret  Helen  LaPray 
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San  Diego-  State  College 

During  the  past  three  years  we  have 
tried  to  find  out  how  effective  vari- 
ous programs  of  auditory  and  visual- 
perceptual  training  are  in  helping  the 
young  child  learn  to  read.  Our  first  efforts 
at  visual  training  were  ignited  by  study- 
ing the  work  of  Kephart,  Getman, 
Delacato,  and  others.  We  v/ere  intrigued 
by  what  they  had  to  say  concerning  the 
training  of  visual  skills  and  the  linkage 
they  drew  between  visual  training  and 
improved  school  achievement. 

Would  these  programs  of  visual  train- 
ing, we  asked  ourselves,  help  the  first- 
grade  child  who  is  doing  badly  in  read- 
ing? 

A Study  of  Reading  and  Visual 
Perception 

To  answer  this  question,  we  picked  out 
sixty  first  graders  with  Jastak  Wide 
Range  reading  scores  and  Bender  Gestalt 
perception  scores  in  the  bottom  quartile 
of  their  classes.  These  first  graders  were 
divided  into  four  groups. 

Group  I received  modified  visual  train- 
ing, which  consisted  of  such  activities  as 
matching  simple  shapes,  completing  in- 
complete drawings  of  geometric  designs, 
replacing  pieces  on  a perception  board, 
and  working  with  a simplified  writing 
system  using  pictographs.  Large-muscle 
activities  such  as  walking  a balance  beam, 
bowling,  and  cross-patterned  creeping 
and  walking  were  also  introduced  and 


used  at  each  class  meeting  by  this  group. 

For  a second  group  we  provided  extra 
work  with  simple  reading  materials.  They 
worked  with  the  alphabet,  learned  basic- 
sight  words,  practiced  hearing  initial  con- 
sonants, and  made  experience  charts  and 
stories. 

Group  III,  which  we  set  up  to  test 
the  Hawthorne  effect  of  instruction, 
learned  songs  and  plays,  colored  pictures, 
made  puppets,  and  listened  to  folk  songs 
and  stories. 

Group  IV  was  tested,  received  no  in- 
struction, and  was  re-tested  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  project.  This  group  was 
set  up  to  determine  the  effects  of  matura- 
tion, history,  testing,  and  the  interactions 
of  these  factors. 

The  School  and  its  Patrons 

Our  work  was  carried  on  in  a lower- 
class  school  in  Southwest  San  Diego.  This 
part  of  town  has  many  Mexican-Amer- 
icans,  Negroes,  Samoans,  and  Puerto- 
Ricans.  Fathers  are  enlisted  men  in  the 
Navy,  work  as  service  personnel  in  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  San  Diego,  or 
are  employed  in  the  shops  of  our  large 
space  industries.  About  half  the  mothers 
work  outside  the  home. 

Since  we  did  not  include  children  with 
severe  emotional  problems  or  limited  in- 
telligence, the  groups  were  not  hampered 
by  those  individuals  who  demand  all  of 
a teacher’s  time  and  energy.  And,  too, 
we  were  aided  by  the  fact  that  all  chil- 
dren were  volunteers.  Their  parents  were 
told  about  the  study  and  invited  to  enroll 
their  children.  No  child  participated  un- 
willingly. 

We  met  with  these  children  tw'ice  each 
week  for  forty  minutes’  instruction.  Our 
work  lasted  from  October  through  Febru- 
ary. 

What  Did  We  Find? 

At  the  end  of  the  instructional  period, 
we  again  tested  these  children  on  the 
Bender  Gestalt  and  the  Jastak  Wide 
Range  Reading  Test.  We  found  three  i 
things,  all  of  which  were  significant^ 
statistically.  : 

First,  time  helped  all  children  draw' 
better  Benders  and  read  more  words  on 
the  Jastak.  What  went  on  in  that  time, 
since  we  are  referring  here  to  the 
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control  groups,  was  regular  classroom  in- 
struction. But  at  any  rate,  we  did  not 
have  a hand  in  the  improvement.  Chil- 
dren improved  without  any  special  help' 
from  us. 

Second,  the  group  that  had  special  help 
with  classroom-reading  materials  dU  tet- 
ter  on  the  post-test  Jastak  than  did  the 
. experimental,  extensive  visual  - training 
group  or  the  two  control  groups. 

Third,  the  visual-training  group  drew 
! better  post-test  Benders  than  did  the  class- 
i room  group  or  either  of  the  control 
groups.  It  looks  as  if  extensive  exposure^, 
to  visual -training  activities  does  permit 
the  child  to  improve  his  drawings. , 

Whar  Does  This  Mean? 

We’re  not  quite  sure  what  this  means. 

A number  of  researchers,  such  as  Jean 

■ Goins,  Donald  Durrell,  and  Newell 
Kephart,  have  concludedlthat  visual-]:^r- 

, c6gtoLsMlLl.Mejcelatf;d,to,-earlyu[©ding 
SuccesillPf  course,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  agreement  as  to  what  that  skill 
might  be. 

Kephart  and  Getman  have  concluded 
that  visual  skills  can  be  trained  and  tl^.t 
better  reading  will  follow  from  that  train- 
ing. 

On  the  basis  of  our  work,  we  must 
• conclude  that,  for  our  children  at  least, 
perceptual  skills  can  be  trained.  Hov/- 
f ever,  it  looks  as  if  that  training  may 
of  little  use  to  the  child  in  reading  if 
it  only  helps  him  draw  better  Benders. 
And,  we  have  no  evidence  at  this  time 
that  drawing  better  Benders  will  result 
in  better  reading  for  the  typical  poor 
reader  with  faulty  perceptual  skills. 
While  it  is  possible  that  there  exists  a 
small  group  of  poor  readers  with  such 
damaged  or  immature  perceptual  ap- 
paratus that  the  visual  training,  we  pro- 
vided is  necessary,  we  apparently  did  not 

■ have  any  of  those  individuals  in  our 
study. 

Recommended  Visual-Perceptual 
Training 

First,  we  would  urge  that  primary  em- 
phasis with  readiness  materials  be  placed 
on  the  stuff  of  reading-letters,  groups 
I of  letters,  words,  and  groups  of  words, 
i The  tracing,  matching,  and  naming  that 
is  to  be  done  should  be  done  wiSi  the 


symbolic  elements  which  make  up  our 
written  code. 

Our  second  recommendation  is  that  the 
physical  activities,  such  as  creeping,  cross- 
patterned  walking,  eye-hand  coordination, 
and  the  like,  be  placed  in  the  physical- 
education  part  of  the  elementary-school 
program.  Teachers  report  to  us  that 
primary  children  who  are  clumsy  and 
maladroit  also  do  badly  in  their  school 
work.  While  their  clumsiness  and  awk- 
ward behaviors  are  only  one  aspect  of  a 
greater  syndrome  of  learning  diffiailties, 
in  our  concern  for  the  total  child  we 
should  attend  to  his  physical  coordination 
and  well-being.  And  children  enjoy  these 
activities  and  concentrate  on  doing  them 
well.  Teachers  tell  us  that  there  were 
better  balance  and  coordination  among 
their  pupils  as  a result  of  our  work  with 
them.  While  this  ability  mav  not  be  di- 
rectly related  to  reading  body  grace  and 
poise  are  desirable;  and  we  should  do 
what  we  can  to  help  children  develop 
these  physical  characteristics. 

Our  third  recommendation  has  to  do 
with  further  study  of  the  relationships 
between  visual  perception  and  reading.  It 
has  become  conventional  for  researchers 
to  include  their  remarks  about  a piece 
of  research  by  saying  that  further  study 
is  needed.  In  this  case  further  study  is 
needed.  But  it  must  be  a very  special 
kind  of  study.  In  the  first  place,  we 
need  to  be  specific  about  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  "visual  perception”;  and 
we  need  to  be  specific  about  what  we 
mean  when  we  say  "reading.”  Visual  per- 
ception is  not  a singular  ability  but  a 
cluster  of  abilities.  The  same  cart  be  said 
for  reading.  What  we  must  do  from  here 
on  out  is  to  begin  the  study  of  what  the 
inter-  and  intra-relationships  are  betwan 
and  among  these  preceptual  and  reading 
skills.  We  must  study  time,  materials, 
individuals,  and  the  interactions  thereof 
if  we  are  to  advance  our  knowledge. 
Let  us  give  an  illustration.  How  much 
time  should  tlie  child  spend  each  day 
completing  incomplete  letters?  Or  match- 
ing alphabetic  forms  ? Or  on  creeping 
and  cross-patterned  walking?  We  simply 
don’t  know.  Is  five  minutes’  instruction 
as  good  as  fifteen?  If  it  is,  why  spend 
fifteen?  Published  research  doesn’t  answer 
this  question. 
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Visual  Perception  and  Auditory 
Perception 

In  the  last  paragraph  we  suggested 
that  the  multiple  components  of  visual 
perception  needed  to  be  studied.  Our  next 
remarks  will  sound  paradoxical  in  the 
light  of  that  suggestion.  For  we  are  pro- 
posing that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  separate  visual  perception  from 
auditory  perception.  During  our  study, 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  at  least 
part  of  these  children’s  difficulties  started 
with  their  inability  to  hear  sounds  and 
attach  proper  meanings  to  those  sounds. 
That  is  auditory  perception  Every  time 
we  gave  directions;  ev  time  we  asked 
a youngster  to  make  a hook-up  between 
a letter  and  a sound,  we  were  dealing 
with  a partnership  between  auditory  and 
visual  perception. 

As  a result  of  this  awareness,  we  have 
set  out  to  develop  measures  for  assessing 
how  accurately  a child  perceives  sounds. 
In  our  tests,  we  have  tried  to  measure 
such  things  as  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  like  and  different  sounds,  the 
ability  to  blend  sounds  into  meaningful 
units,  the  ability  to  identify  likenesses 
and  differences  in  inflectional  patterns, 
and  the  ability  to  reproduce  similar  in- 
flectional and  intonational  patterns. 

We  have  found  out  a few  things  from 
this  test.  First,  and  not  surprising,  we 
found  that  children  from  middle-  and 
upper-class  schools  do  better  on  the  test 
than  do  those  from  lower-class  schools. 
Second,  we  found  that  children  who  do 
badly  on  the  auditory-perception  test  tend 
to  do  poorly  in  basic-reading  skills. 
Third,  and  somewhat  surprising,  is  a 
very  low  correlation  between  this  test  and 
an  intelligence  test.  Whatever  it  is  we 
are  measuring — and  we  have  chosen  to 
call  it  auditory  perception — it  does  not 
correlate  well  with  intelligence.  This 
discovery  pleases  us,  for  it  suggests  that 
auditory  perception  and  intelligence  are 
two  different  facets  of  the  central-pro- 


cessing system. 

We  have  begun  to  develop  materials 
to  help  improve  auditory  perception.  We 
use  tapes  in  which  we  ask  the  child  to 
indicate  when  beginning,  medial,  and 
end  sounds  are  alike  or  different.  We 
speak  words  very  slowly  and  ask  the 
child  to  figure  out  the  word  which  is 
being  spoken  and  say  it  back  to  us  ir. 
proper  rhythm.  Working  for  accurate 
imitation  of  a particular  speech  melody, 
we  use  such  machines  as  the  Language 
Master  and  ask  children  to  repeat  sen- 
tences and  phrases. 

How  well  these  activities  are  paying 
off  remains  to  be  seen.  We  would  sug- 
gest, however,  as  a result  of  our  work, 
that  the  classroom  teacher  who  wishes 
to  do  a better  job  in  developing  readiness 
for  reading  follow  these  general  prescrip- 
tions: 

1.  Work  with  symbolic  materials 
closely  related  to  reaaing — letters,  letter 
names,  and  letter  shapes. 

2.  Help  children  build  their  auditory 
perception  and  listening  skills.  Qiildren 
do  not  learn  to  listen  without  our  help. 
Small  chunks  of  sound  patterns  which 
the  child  repeats  or  responds  to  are  to 
be  used  in  beginning  instruction.  Gradu- 
ally, the  complexity  of  skills  in  auditory 
perception  may  be  increased. 

3.  Visual- perception  activities  which 
are  most  effective  in  building  reading 
readiness  seem  to  be  those  whicdi  are 
most  closely  related  to  reading.  There 
may  be  a small,  hard  core  of  children 
with  gross  immaturities  in  perception  who 
need  work  in  general  shape  and  picture- 
matdiing  activities  and  in  the  creeping 
and  cross  - patterned  walking  activities 
which  have  been  recommended  so  often 
of  late.  However,  our  work  has  not  lo- 
cated a sufficient  number  of  these  chil- 
dren for  us  to  go  on  record  as  advocat- 
ing these  activities  for  the  majority  of 
primary  children  who  are  slow  in  learn- 
ing to  read. 
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5.  Identification  of  Visual 
Perceptual  Errors  in 
Young  Children 

Myrene  McAninch 
University  of  Washington 

Despite  the  theoretical  evolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  per- 
ception during  the  past  two  centuries,  no 
one  hypothesis  has  been  accepted  as  the 
answer  to  the  questions  relating  to  the 
perceptual  process.  How  does  the  human 
organism  perceive?  Why  do  individuals 
differ  in  &eir  perceptions  of  an  object? 
Although  many  facets  of  the  perceptual 
process  remain  a mystery,  the  increasing 
number  of  diildren  witti  reading  prob- 
lems, in  which  visual  perceptual  errors 
are  prominent,  demands  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

Although  reading  requires  multiple 
skills,  adequate  and  accurate  visual  per- 
ception is  a primary  factor  for  successful 
performance.  It  is  by  means  of  visual 
perception  that  the  reader  is  able  to  dis- 
criminate between  like  and  unlike  sym- 
bols, maintain  constancy  of  letter  and 
word  patterns,  relate  parts  of  the  word 
to  tlie  total  configuration,  differentiate 
between  figure  and  ground  elements  on 
a written  page,  organiae  symbols  spati- 
ally, and  associate  meaning  with  the 
printed  symbol  (15). 

-.-yFortn  Discrimination  refers  to  the  pro- 
ems of  differentiation  of  likenesses  and 
differences  of  forms  according  to  their 
contours  and  shapes.  It  is  possible  to 
differentiate  and  separate  elements  of  the 
physical  world  because  each  object  is 
perceived  as  possessing  a specific  appear- 
ance and  characteristic.  In  order  to  differ- 
entiate between  these  forms,  the  indi- 
vidual must  make  comparisons  based  up- 
on his  past  and  present  sensory  experi- 
ences and,  then,  select  elements  common 
to  the  several  items  under  consideration 
(2(>).  From  this  information,  the  aiterial 
attributes  of  the  form  are  selected  so 
liiat  the  object  is  recogniaed  as  being 
like  "this”  and  not  like  "that.”  In  this 
way,  the  individual  constracts  a plan  or 
framework  into  which  he  can  fit  any 
perceptual  situation,  He  uses  this  plan 
as  a technique  for  stabilizing  things  with- 
in his  environment. 
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Errors  in  the  identification  of  words 
may  result  if  the  child  fails  to  develop 
adequate  form-discrimination  skill.  Such 
a child  may  evidence  difficulty  in  differ- 
entiating between  the  letters  c-e-o-a,  m- 
n,  h-n,  or  i-t-i  since  these  forms  contain 
both  elements  of  similarity  and  dissim- 
ilarity. If  inappropriate  criterial  elements 
are  selected,  the  child  may  be  unable 
to  make  highly  refined  discriminations 
and,  thus,  confuse  such  words  as  :at, 
oat,  and  eat.  Since  word  identification 
also  involves  the  association  of  sound 
with  the  printed  symbol,  auditory  form- 
discrimination  problems  may  add  to  the 
child's  confusion.  He  may  be  unable  to 
perceive  differences  between  the  sounds 
found  in  the  short  vowels,  e.g.,  pin,  pen, 
and  pan,  or  to  relate  these  sounds  to  the 
correct  letter.  Therefore,  not  only  read- 
ing and  spelling  but  behavioral  errors 
may  be  produced  by  failure  to  discrimin- 
ate between  like  and  unlike  elements  in 
the  environment. 

— Form  constancy  involves  the  process 
by  which  an  individual  stabilizes  a form 
perceptually  (28).  Constancy  implies  the 
perceptual  skill  of  (1)  ciiscriminating 
between  a particular  form  and  other  pat- 
terns, (2)  selection  of  critical  eleinents 
of  that  configuration,  and  (3)  identifica- 
tion of  that  form  whether  viewed  in  a 
different  spatial  position,  size,  or  at  a 
later  time.  Once  this  function  has  been-- 
accomplished,  other  changes  in  unes- 

sential diaracteristics  are  not  seen  as 
having  affected  the  form:  as  a whole. 

The  object  still  retains  its  phenomenal 
identity  although  it  may  be  seen  large 
at  one  time  and  small  at  another,  brightly 
colored  or  grayed,  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion or  tilted  on  edge.  By  means  of  con- 
sistent identification  of  a given,  form, 

the  child  develops  recognition  of  the 
letter  "c”  regarciless  of  whether  it  is 
presented  in  capital  form  or  in  lower 

case  in  either  the  initial,  medial,  or  final 
position  of  a word.  However,  if  con- 
stancy is  not  maintained,  tlie  child  has 
no  means  of  identifying  the  synibols 
■within  his  environment  since  the  stimu- 
lus-input appears  to  be  in  a constant 
state  of  change. 

— Figure-ground  differentiation  implies 
the  on-going  process  which  determines 
the  separation  of  figure  from  ground  re- 


gardless of  whether  the  figure  is  pre- 
sented on  a plain  or  textured  background 
or  in  an  embedded  or  overlapping  situa- 
tion. This  kind  of  differentiation  involves 
the  ability  to  select  the  pattern  which 
is  treated  as  the  figure  and  to  hold  this 
configuration  against  a tendency  for  some 
other  pattern  to  becoi^jie  the  prime  focus 
(26).  Thus,  certain  kinds  of  clues  be- 
come pertinent  to  the  separation  of  figure: 
(1)  the  figure  having  form  whereas  the 
ground  is  relatively  formless;  (2)  the 
figure  having  thing-like  qualities  where- 
as the  groimd  appears  as  unstructured 
and  unformed  material;  (3)  the  figure 
appearing  both  brighter  in  color  and 
closer  to  the  observer  whereas  the  ground 
-extends  unbroken  behind  the  figure  and 
is  less  brightly  saturated  (25). 

The  ability  to  differentiate  figure  from 
ground  enables  the  child  to  attend  to 
relevmt  material  on  tlie  page,  separate 
the  important  figures  in  a picture  from 
the  background  details  of  a house,  hills, 
or  sky,  and  discover  the  boundaries  of 
forms  within  the  environment.  If  the 
child  is  unable  to  isolate  the  figure  from 
the  groimd  or  the  relevant  from  the  ir- 
relevant, he  may  tend  to  focus  only  on 
details,  such  as  the  black  lines  dividing 
the  workbook  page,  and  fail  to  attend 
to  the  simple  paragraphs  contained  with- 
in each  box.  ■ 

- — Fart-whole  relationship  refers  to  the 
parts  of  a figure  to  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  composed.  Research  indicates  that 
perception  of  the  whole  form  is  not 
entirely  divorced  from  perception  of  the 
separate  parts.  It  is  attention  to  the  parts 
as  related  to  the  whole  whidi  leads  to 
the  stabilization  of  the  configuration 
(28).  So,  although  the  whole  is  more 
than  the  summation  or  collection  of  the 
parts,  it  is  through  observ-ation  of  each 
part,  the  combining  of  the  various  as- 
pects of  the  total  which  are  not  in  all] 
respects  identical,  that  one  gains  an  im-* 
pression  of  the  total  figure.  In  this  way, 
the  whole  configuration  has  a particular 
identity  which  differs  from  that  of  any  of 
its  parts;  and  although  the  parts  in  isola- 
tion may  contain  meaning  per  se,  this 
meaning  changes  when  the  parts  are  re- 
lated to  the  whole  figure  (i,). 

The  ability  to  comprehend  meaning 
from  the  printed  symbols  may  be  affected  | 
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by  the  child’s  inability  to  associate  tihe 
separate  elements  of  the  stimulus  to  tihe 
larger  configuration.  The  child  may  ex- 
perience difficulty  in  attaining  concepts 
from  his  reading  since  the  meaning  of 
a sentence  is  derived  from  a relationship 
between  the  individual  words. 

Spatial  organization  is  the  process  of 

recognizing  that  forms  having  the  same 
base  are  identical,  versus  those  forms 
which  involve  * jrsal  or  rotation  of 
base.  Objects  are  located  in  space  as  a 
result  of  the  integration  of  a series  of 
visual  impressions  of  different  parts  of 
the  field.  Each  point  of  attention  be- 
comes combined  to  form  a view  not  only 
of  the  configuration  itself  but  of  the 
pattern  in  relation  to  the  total  field  of 
vision  (26).  Comparison  of  the  size  of 
the  object,  the  relative  size  of  the  retinal 
image  of  different  parts  of  the  field, 
texture  gradiation  in  relation  to  distance, 
and  relative  brightness  or  clarity  of  color 
are  recognized  as  cues  used  by  the  human 
animal  to  establish  necessary  spatial  re- 
lationships. It  is  by  means  of  such  cues 
that  the  form  is  inferred  as  being  near, 
far,  left,  right  or  as  having  depth  and 
solidarity  (30). 

If  the  child  is  unable  to  determine 
these  spatial  relationships,  forms  tend 
to  assume  an  innocuous  position  in  the 
environment.  Certain  cliildren  are  unable 
to  identify,  or  even  recognize,  a (1) 
backward  or  forward  appearance,  (2) 
left  or  right  sidedness,  or  (3)  up  and/or 
down  quality  of  the  focal  form.  Any 
disturbance  in  the  child’s  spatial  orienta- 
tion may  result  in  confusion  when  at- 
tempting to  discriminate  between  such 
letters  as  b-d,  g-p-q,  and  m-w.  Words 
taken  out  of  context,  too,  may  be  per- 
ceived as  reversed  (e.g.,  saw  for  was  and 
no  for  on)  when  no  other  cues  are  pro- 
vided for  orientation.  Both  reading  and 
spelling  may  be  affected  by  the  reversal 
of  letters  and/or  words  or  by  the  rota- 
tion of  letter  order.  Inability  to  maintain 
spatial  organization  of  the  parts  of  a 
word  in  correct  sequence  and/or  letter 
order  of  that  word  produces  not  a con- 
cept but  a meaningless  jumble  of  images. 

Meaningful  Interpretation  implies  the 
process  of  relating  the  visual  form  to  its 
verbal  symbol  and  the  "deriving”  of  in- 
formation from  the  recognized  visual 


configuration.  ’The  relation  of  meaning 
to  the  visual  form  transpires  as  a result 
of  an  integration  of  past  and  present 
sensory  data,  all  of  which  ser\'e  as  a 
means  of  interpreting  the  meaning  of 
the  form  or  object  in  the  external  v/orld 
(29).  By  means  of  tihe  information  re- 
ceived from  past  and  present  sensory 
data  and  by  relating  and  integrating  this 
information,  the  perceptual  process  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  conceptualization,  mak- 
ing judgments,  and  anticipating  behavior. 

Test  Instruments 

The  perception  of  relationships  is  the 
primary  requisite  to  concept  attainment 
which,  in  turn,  is  the  foundation  for 
development  of  mental  ability.  Since  the 
perceptual  system  provides  the  means  by 
which  information  about  the  external 
world  is  collected  and  organized,  it  ap- 
pears evident  that  perception,  per  se,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  variables 
determining  the  capability  for  intellectual 
development.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
intelligence  tests,  as  well  as  reading- 
readiness  ability  scales,  rely  heavily  on 
visual  perceptual  items.  Tasks  involving 
form  discrimination,  visual-motor  co- 
ordination, meaningful  interpretation  of 
visual  stimuli,  and  spatial  relations  are 
part  of  tests  such  as  the  Wechsler  In- 
telligence Scale  for  Children,  Vitner  Non- 
Language  Test,  Chicago  Non-Verbal  Ex- 
amination, Monroe  Reading  Aptitude 
Tests  and  Gates  Reading  Readiness  Tests. 
Test  profiles,  which  indicate  variations  in 
performance  on  subtests  or  between  tihe 
ability  to  deal  wjth  verbal  versus  per- 
formance items,  may  be  used  as  an  indica- 
tion for  further  study  and  investigation. 
In  general,  intelligence  and  ability-scale 
profiles  do  not  provide  specific  informa- 
tion regarding  the  type  or  degree  of  per- 
ceptual disturbance  and/or  its  relation- 
ship to  skill  in  reading. 

Other  apprasial  techniques  are  avail- 
able to  measure  the  function  of  specific 
areas  of  visual  perception.  'These  per- 
ceptual tests  can  be  and  should  be  broken 
down  into  the  categories  or  areas  of 
functioning  which  they  purport  to  mea- 
sure. Instruments  measuring  ability  to 
form  part-whole  relationships  are  (1) 
Gestalt  Completion  Test  (27),  (2) 

Bender  Visual  Motor  Gestalt  Test  (4), 
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(3)  Picture  Integration  Test  (8),  and 

(4)  the  Goldstein  S cheer er  Cubs  Test 
(16).  All  four  of  these  tests  evaluate 
the  subject’s  ability  to  integrate  the  con- 
figuration as  a whole  and  to  perceive 
the  "gestalt”  of  the  pattern. 

Other  instruments  measure  visual  mem- 
ory of  design,  such  as,  (1)  Benton  Visual 
Retention  Test  (5),  (2)  Ellis  Visual 
Memory  Test  (10),  and  the  (3)  Kendall- 
Graham  Memory  for  Designs  Test  (19). 
These  tests  evaluate  the  individual’s  abil- 
ity to  perceive  relationships  between  the 
parts  and  the  total  design  as  well  as  his 
retention  of  this  organization  over  a 
specified  time  period.  It  is  difficult  in 
these  tests,  however,  to  separate  what 
role  memoiy  plays  in  the  child’s  inability 
to  organize  tne  pattern  versus  perceptual 
deviation. 

Test  instruments  to  evaluate  figure- 
ground  disturbances  include  (1)  Strauss 
and  Werner  Figure-Ground  Discrimina- 
tion Tests  (30),  (2)  Dolphin  and 

Cruickshank  test  for  figure-ground  dis- 
turbances in  cerebral-palsy  children  (7), 

(3)  Ghent  study  of  developmental  level 
and  degree  of  difficulty  encountered  in 
separating  figure  from  ground  (13),  and 

(4)  Elkind  and  Scott  Decentering  of 
Perception  Test  (9). 

Form  discrimination  is  a basic  con- 
sideration in  the  design  of  (1)  Preschool 
Inventory  (IS),  (2)  Birch  and  Lefford 
measure  of  skill  in  discriminating  forms 
and  developmenial  stages  of  sensory  func- 
tioning (6),  (3)  Ghent  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  orientation  on  identification 
of  form  (14),  (4)  The  Minnesota  Pre- 
school Scale  (17),  and  (5)  Pictorial 
Tes^  f Intelligence  (11).  All  of  these 
test  evaluate  the  subject’s  ability  to  recog- 
nize objects  of  varying  levels  of  abstrac- 
tion and  complexity  and  to  discriminate 
between  like  and  unlike  forms. 

The  W eigl  - Goldstein  - Sheerer  Color 
Form  Sorting  Test,  altiiough  not  truly 
a test  of  form  discrimination,  involves 
the  subject’s  awareness  and  organization 
of  elements  related  to  form  identification 
(16).  The  principle  of  identifying  and 
isolating  form  for  purposes  of  sorting  is 
an  important  factor  underlying  success 
when  the  child  is  later  faced  with  dis- 
crimination of  abstract  symbols  such  as 
letters  and  words. 


The  Constancy  Effect  Test,  de\'eloped 
by  Ardis  and  Fraser,  is  one  of  the  few 
attempts  to  measure  an  individual’s  ability 
to  identify  a pattern  regardless  of  changes 
in  color,  size,  or  spatial  position  in  the 
given  form  (3).  The  instrument  was 
designed  to  investigate  the  effect  of 
personality  factors  on  one’s  ability  to 
maintain  form  constancy.  The  results  of 
the  study  indicated  a relationship  be- 
tween per  onality  type  and  either  in- 
creased or  reduced  constancy  in  attend- 
ing to  forms  within  the  environment. 

The  child’s  ability  to  organize  stimuli 
presented  in  different  spatial  dimensions 
IS  investigated  by  (1)  the  Nelson  and 
Bartley  studies  of  developmental  levels 
and  ability  to  match  two-  and  three-di- 
mensional forms  (20,21),  (2)  Milgram 
and  Furth  Positional  Reversal  versus  Di- 
mensional Reversal  Test  (22),  (3)  Gold- 
stein Sheerer  Stick  Test  (16),  and  (4) 
Raven  Progressive  Matrices  (23).  'These 
instruments  evaluate  the  child’s  ability  to 
identify,  match,  select  the  correct  pattern, 
and  reproduce  forms  presented  in  either 
two  or  three  dimeiisions. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  stan- 
dardized measures  of  visual  perceptual ' 
performance,  which  provides  norms  for 
perceptual  levels  of  children  from  age  3- 
9,  is  the  Frostig  Test.  'The  Frostig  Devel- 
opmental Test  of  Visual  Perception  (12) 
includes  items  to  appraise:  (i)  skill  in 
figure-ground  disaimination,  (2)  eye- 
motor  coordination,  (3)  form  constancy,  ! 
(4)  positions  in  space,  and  (5)  spatial 
relationships. 

Although  instruments  are  available  to 
evaluate  the  function  of  visual  perception,  , 
many  of  these  tests  are  not  standardized 
and,  thus,  fail  to  provide  an  adequate 
population  with  which  to  compare  a par- 
ticular child’s  perceptual  skill.  Few  of 
these  instrument  consider  more  than  one 
specific  area  of  perception,  neglecting 
other  related  and  important  aspects  of 
function.  Yet,  other  than  a neuro-physio- 
logical  examination  which  might  reveal 
some  brain  pathology  to  be  the  cause  of 
perceptual  dysfunction,  these  tests  do 
provide  some  specific  information  about 
the  categories  of  visual  perceptual  func- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  there  is  inadequate  evidence  availa- 
ble to  substantiate  the  hypothesis  that  the 
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child’s  performance  on  a paper  and  pencil 
test  such  as  the  Frostig  or  the  Bender, 
which  are  composed  of  geometric  or  ab- 
stract configurations,  can  be  used  as  a 
predictor  of  the  existence  and/or  degree 
of  reading  disability  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  perceptual  dysfimction. 

Thus,  the  difficulty  in  studying  percep- 
tion lies  not  only  w'ithin  the  vast  theo- 
retical framework  but  in  the  multiplicity 
of  factors  that  may  be  involved  in  im- 
paired performance.  It  becomes  apparent 
that  the  perceptual  distiirbances  noted  in 
elemerxtary  children  may  not  only  have 
many  causes  but  may  act  as  indicators  of 
other  problems  (i.e.,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, experiential  deprivation,  organic 
involvement,  or  maturational  lag).  Lack 
of  adequate  perceptual  skills  may  not  be 
a causal  factor  in  a reading  disorder  but 
rather  a symptom.  Paradoxically  too,  al- 
though visual  perceptual  errors  may  affect 
reading  ability,  a child  may  evidence  per- 
ceptual impairment  in  certain  areas  and 
yet  be  able  to  read.  Certain  perceptual 
disturbances  may  be  related  to  specific 
types  of  reading  errors;  but,  on  the  basis 
of  the  tests  presently  available,  percep- 
tual dysfunction  is  not  necessarily  causal- 
ly related  to  a reading  disorder.  Results 
of  tests,  however,  do  identify  areas  in 
which  the  child  is  experiencing  difficulty 
in  handling  visual  sensory  data  and  may 
indicate  possible  areas  of  difficulty  in  the 
reading  process.  No  one  diagnosis  or 
solution  is  possible,  though,  since  reading 
is  a complex  process  involving  many 
factors  of  which  visual  perception  is  but 
one. 

Identification  of  visual  perceptual  dys- 
function is  only  the  initial  stage  of  ffie 
diagnostic  process.  It  is  necessary  to  com- 
bine and/or  correlate  the  infonnation  de- 
rived from  the  perceptual  tests  v/ith  anal- 
ysis of  reading-score  errors,  omission  or 
addition  of  word  parts,  conf^usion  of  sim- 
ilar word  forms,  inconsistent  word  recog- 
tion,  and  inability  to  follow  perceptual 
sequences.  In  addition,  information 
gleaned  from  the  teacher’s  observations 
of  how  the  child  handles  other  situations 
involving  visually  oriented  materials  can  | 
be  of  value  in  providi.ng  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  problem,  related  symptoms, 
and  possible  causative  factors.  It  is  from 
an  integration  of  information  concerning 


variations  in  the  child’s  performance  that 
a diagnosis  is  derived.  'The  diagnosis 
itself  is  only  as  good  as  its  ability  to 
provide  the  necessary  information  and/or 
description  of  the  mild’s  behavior.  'Too 
often  a shop-worn  label  is  used:  one  that 
tells  little  about  the  behavior  of  the  child, 
little  about  the  individual  child,  who  may 
deviate  as  radically  from  the  norm  expec- 
tation of  a given  group  as  he  does  from 
the  patterns  of  normalcy  per  se.  An  effec- 
tive, meaningful,  descriptive  diagnosis, 
then,  provides  the  basis  for  structuring 
the  objectives  and  learning  experiences  of 
the  remedial  and/or  preventive  educa- 
tional program.  The  process  of  evaluation 
is  continuous — requiring  continual  analy- 
sis and  interpretation  of  changes  in  be- 
havior, identification  of  perceptual  errors 
in  the  reading  program,  inclusion  of  ad- 
ditional learning  experiences,  and  modifi- 
cation of  prognosis  pertaining  to  the 
visual  perceptual  and/or  reading  disorder. 

In  conclusion,  it  becomes  apparent  that 
although  instruments  are  available  for 
the  identification  of  visual  perceptual 
errors,  these  tests,  at  best,  provide  only  a 
gross  measure  of  perceptual  dysfunction 
and,  thus,  afford  highly  unreliable  results. 
Further,  only  minimal  information  has 
been  compiled  as  to  what  the  child  re- 
sponds to  visually  when  presented  with  a 
word.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  testing  instruments  measure  skills 
relevant  to  the  reading  process.  The  need, 
therefore,  exists  for  fuiraer  investigation 
of  1)  the  reliability  ef  test  results  as 
compared  with  observation  of  the  child’s 
performance  and  with  information 
gleaned  from  other  standardized  instru- 
ments; 2)  controlled  examination  of  dif- 
ferences in  redding  performance  between 
Sample  A,  representing  those  individuals 
who  evidence  visual-perception  dysfunc- 
tion, and  Sample  B,  defined  as  a non- 
perceptually  disturbed  group;  and  3)  in- 
vestigation of  the  sequence  of  response 
to  a visuaL symbol  (i.e.,  global  configura- 
tion, recognition  of  letter  parts,  specific 
cues  within  total  configuration)  to  estab- 
lish which  categories  of  the  visual  per- 
ceptual process  are  necessary  skills  for 
reading  to  occur.  ’Thus,  much  remains  to 
be  done  before  more  accurate  identifica- 
tion of  visual  perceptual  errors  and  analy- 
sis of  their  causal  relationship,  if  any,  to 
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deaeased  reading  proficiency  can  be  made. 
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4.  Hit  Relation  of  Reading 
Readiness  to  Certain 
Language  Factors 

Ida  E.  Morrison 

Increasingly  principals  and  teachers  are 


?ring  about  the  placement  of  reading 
diness  in  the  kindergarten.  The  use  of 
uic  term,  however,  sterns  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  that  of  reading  readiness 
workbooks.  Since  workbooks  are  written 
by  authorities  in  reading,  they  carry  con- 
siderable prestige.  Some  educators  tend  to 
forget  that  these  authorities  do  not  believe 
that  the  use  of  workbooks  constitutes  the 
entire  readiness  program  or  even  a major 
art  of  it.  In  their  wririogs  many  skills 
esides  those  developed  in  the  workbooks 
are  discussed. 

The  ability  to  distinguish  between  like- 
nesses and  differences,  both  auditory  and 
visual,  are  stressed  in  the  workboolb  be- 
cause pencil  and  paper  lend  themselves  to 
this  t)^e  of  work.  Some  pictures  used  for 
the  development  of  ability  to  tell  a story 
in  sequences  and  for  interpretation  are 
also  included  in  the  workbooks,  but  these 
activities  must  be  carried  on  with  the 
teacher.  The  child  can  work  alone  on  the 
exercises  for  likenesses  and  differences  so 
this  type  of  activity  is  useful  for  seatwork. 
This  type  of  activity  therefore  assumes 
undue  importance  among  the  other  types 
of  readiness  activities. 

The  First  Study 

In  an  effort  to  gain  some  idea  of  the 
importance  of  some  language  abilities  in 
reading  readiness,  two  studies  were  made. 
The  first  involved  the  relationship  of  chil- 
dren’s maturity  in  the  use  of  various  types^ 
of  sentence  structure  to  their  scores  on  the 
Lee  Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test.  This 
study  was  carried  on  with  a total  of  eighty- 
three  children  in  four  kindergartens  in  a 
city  school  district.  The  children  were 
from  families  representing  a variety  of 
socio-economic  levels.  Almost  ten  per  cent 
of  the  children  spoke  another  language  in 
the  home. 

Collection  of  the  data.  The  children’s 
maturity  in  the  use  of  sentence  structure 
was  measured  by  classifying  their  oral  ex- 
pression according  to  four  levels.  Incom- 
plete sentences  were  classified  as  group 
one.  Complete  sentences  were  classified 
into  three  additional  groups.  Simple  sen- 
tences including  those  strung  together  by 
means  of  "and”  or  "and  then”  were  placed 
in  group  two.  Sentences  including  com- 
pound subjects,  compound  predicates,  or 
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both  made  up  the  third  group.  Complex 
sentences,  those  with  al  least  one  main 
and  one  subordinate  clause,  were  placed  in 
the  fourdi  category.  Since  sentences  con- 
nected with  “and”  are  commonly  used  by 
immature  children,  the  true  compound 
sentence  was  eliminated  as  a separate  cate- 
! gory,  and  these  were  classed  along  with 
the  simple  and  run-on  sentences. 

The  sharing  period  was  chosen  as  the 
time  for  recording  language,  and  the  data 
were  collected  by  means  ora  tape  recorder. 
The  teacher  asked  a maximum  of  three 
questions  to  encourage  the  children  during' 
participation.  Each  child  had  three  oppor- 
tunities to  speak,  and  samples  were  secured 
to  add  up  to  at  least  a hundred  words.  The 
tape  recordings  were  transcribed  for  anal- 
ysis. The  part  of  each  child’s  contribution 
which  included  the  largest  number  of 
complex  sentences  was  used;  the  same  pro- 
cedure was  used  for  compound  subjects 
and  predicates. 

Tfsatincitt  of  the  ddtd.  A weighted  value 
was  given  to  each  type  of  sentence,  incom- 
plete, siniple,  compound,  and  complex. 
These  weights  were  applied  to  the  sen- 
tences found  in  the  oral  contributions  in 
order  to  give  each  child  a numerical  score 
for  level  of  sentence  structure.  Three 
judges  scored  each  child’s  contributions 
and  then  compared  their  work  for  accu- 
racy. When  a difference  was  found,  the 
sentence  was  re-evaluated  by  the  Aree, 
and  consensus  was  reached.  The  scores 
were  then  used  for  a correlation  with  the 
children’s  reading  readiness  scores.  'The 
Lee  Clark  Reading  Readiness  Test  was 
chosen  because  it  was  simple  to  administer 
and  also  because  it  was  the  test  used  by 
I the  local  school  district. 

! Findings.  The  raw  scores  used  to  meas- 
I ure  the  children’s  levels  of  sentence  struc- 
, ture  were  correlated  with  the  raw  scores 
j on  the  reading  readiness  tests.  'Ihe  correla- 
tion coefficient  was  found  to  be  .721.  A 
separate  correlation  was  made  for  weighted 
scores  for  the  number  and  kinds  of  clauses. 
'Ihis  coefficient  was  found  to  be  .722. 

• The  Second  Study 

/ The  ability  to  retell  a story  was  another 
panguage  ability  chosen  for  study  in  regard 
Uo  its  relationship  to  the  children’s  reading 
Wdiness  scores.  Forty-four  children  from 


two  of  the  four  classes  used  in  the  first 
study  were  selected  for  this  part  of  the 
study. 

Collection  of  the  ddtd.  The  story  of 
Peter  Rabbit  was  chosen  because  the 
sequence  was  not  important  to  the  story 
and  would  therefore  not  be  of  assistance 
to  Ae  child  in  helping  him  remember  the 
various  incidents  in  the  story.  The  judges 
analyzed  the  story  in  order  to  find  the 
total  number  of  incidents  and  to  record 
these  so  that  each  child’s  repetition  of  the 
stoty  could  be  checked  on  a common  scale. 
Thirty-three  incidents  were  agreed  upon. 

The  teacher  read  the  story  to  the  chil- 
dren every  day  or  two  for  a total  of  nine 
times.  She  also  encouraged  the  children  to 
illustrate  or  dramatize  3ie  story  each  time 
it  was^  reread.  At  the  end  of  the  nine 
repetitions,  the  teacher  began  recording 
the  children’s  repetitions  of  the  story  on 
the  tape  recorder.  Since  this  individual 
work  took  time,  the  teacher  reread  the 
story  to  each  child  individually  just  before 
she  ^ked  him  to  repeat  it  to  her.  'Thus, 
the  time  interval  between  vEe  last  hearing 
of  the  story  and  its  repetition  was  kept 
the  same  for  each  child. 

Findings.  When  the  children’s  taped 
stories  had  been  transcribed  and  analyzed 
by  the  judges,  it  was  found  that  one  child 
had  recalled  thirty  incidents  of  the  pos- 
sible thirty-three.  The  other  scores  fol-  i 
lowed  a more  or  less  normal  curve  down  ! 
to  that  of  several  children  who  were  un-  j 
able  to  recall  any  of  the  story.  These  latter  : 
children  were  handicapped  by  their  lack  i 
of  English  speaking  background.  The 
number  of  incidents  was  used  as  a raw 
score  and  was  correlated  with  the  reading 
readiness  raw  score  for  each  child  used  in 
the  fityt  study.  The  correlation  coefficient 
for  'Ais  relationship  was  found  to  be  .786. 

Findings  for  sec^uence.  Since  the  items 
on  the  key  were  listed  in  sequence,  it  was 
decided  to  number  the  responses  to  dis- 
cover if  the  children  tended  to  recall  the 
incidents  in  their  proper  order.  When  this 
data  were  analyzed,  it  was  found  that  nine 
children  repeated  the  story  in  correct  order. 
These  children’s  scores  varied  from  five 
incidents  to  twenty-five  with  Ae  other 
scores  scattered  between  them.  Twenty- 
one  children  misplaced  one  incident,  five 
children  misplaced  two,  one  child ’mis- 
placed three,  and  three  children  misplaced 


five  incidents.  'The  remaining  children 
failed  to  achieve  a score.  There  seemed  to 
be  no  relationship  between  high  scores 
and  correct  sequence.  In  general,  most  of 
the  children  retold  the  story  in  very  good 
sequence;  only  a few  diverged  from  the 
correct  order  of  events. 

Conclusions  dnd  recommenddtions.  A 
relatively  high  correlation  was  found  be- 
tween children’s  levels  of  usage  in  sen- 
tence structure  and  scores  on  reading 
readiness  tests.  An  even  higher  correlation 
was  found  between  children’s  reading 
readiness  scores  and  their  ability  to  recall 
a number  of  ideas  or  incidents  when  re- 
telling a story.  The  ability  to  follow  the 
sequence  seemed  to  be  high,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  incidents  recalled. 

'The  level  of  these  two  factors  in  lan- 
guage development,  therefore,  se^ms  to 
have  a higl^  relationship  to  children’s 
reading  readiness  scores.  It  would  seem 
that  language  development  should  be 
given  a great  deal  of  attention  as  part  of 
die  readiness  program.  Reliance  on  work- 
books to  the  exclusion  of  language  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  of  very  dubious 
value. 
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4.  Recent  Research  in  Visual 
Discrimination: 
Significance  for  Beginning 
Reading 
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Many  systems  of  beginning  reading 
instruction  use  the  so-called  "sight-  r 
word”  approach  to  introduce  children  to 
their  first  reading  material.  The  children 
are  presented  with  a basic  set  of  words 
which  they  learn  to  read.  Later  these 
words  provide  the  basis  for  formal  in- 
struction in  word  analysis  skills  including 
structural  and  phonic  analyses. 

Learning  sight  words  is  an  association ' 
process.  As  such,  certain  general  factors 
are  known  to  affect  the  ease  with  which 
the  association  is  learned.  Ejjgt,  the  re- 
sponses to  be  learned  must  Be  available 
and  readily  discriminated  from  one  an- 
other, Sggondjy,  the  stimuli  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  responses  must  be  dis- 
criminated so  that  recognition  is  con- 
sistept  for  each  appearance  of  the  same 
stimulus. 

In  teaching  reading,  we  have  been  well 


aware  of  the  importance  of  making  read- 
ing responses  readily  available.  This  has 
been  done  by  selecting  begirming  reading  i 
words  that  are  of  high  frequency  in  chil- 
dren’s speech.  Unless  children  have  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  or  culturally  differ- 
ent backgrounds  these  words  are  avail- 
able; at  mos^  we  need  to  provide  some 
auditory  discrimination  training  to  sharp-  ^ 
en  discriminations  among  similar  sound- 
ing words. 

The  stimuli  or  printed  words  in  begin- 
ning reading  present  an  entirely  different 
problem.  In  the  beginning  these  graphic 
patterns  are  not  readily  disaiminable  or 
consistently  recognized.  Assuming  the  i 
beginning  reader  has  the  spoken  responses  ! 
available,  he  is  faced  widi  two  learning 
tasks  with  respect  to  these  graphic  pat- 
terns. First,  he  must  learn  to  discriminate 
among  the  visual  symbols;  second,  he 
must  learn  to  associate  each  of  the  graphic 
patterns  -^th  an  appropriate  spoken 
word. 

This  paper  is  concerned  with  the  kinds — ^ 
,of  training  that  are  most  effective  in  | 
helping  children  learn  to  discriminate 
among  graphic  patterns.  Our  purposes 
ayre_JwQfQld:  to  pre.sent_an_  o.verviewT^ 
the  _ research  bearing  on  . this  question  of 
discrimination  learning  and  to  suggest 
implications — for~teaching  which . seein 
warranted-on-&e-basis-ef-feis-research. 
We  say,  "suggest  implications”  advisedly, 
since  the  majority  of  tlie  research  cited 
will  be  experimental  in  nature.  'This  , 
means  that  it  was  carried  out  in  highly  j 
controlled  and  artificial  circumstances.  ^ 
For  this  approach,  we  make  no  apology. 
This  step  in  educational  research  is  im- 
perative in  order  to  assess,  unambiguous- 
ly, the  operation  of  certain  factors  in  the 
learning  process.  However,  this  type  of 
research  can  only  be  a beginning.  Experi- 
mental research  needs  to  be  followed  up 
with  classroom  studies  to  determine  1 
whether  or ' not  the  manipulations  and  j 
variables  which  produce  significant  effects  , 
in  experimental  situations  will  also  pro-  , 
duce  differences  in  the  classroom  that  are  j 
practically  as  well  as  statistically  signifi-  , 
cant. 

Historical  Development 

Before  we  look  at  the  recent  research 
in  discrimination  learning,  it  would  be 
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useful  to  review  briefly  the  history  relat- 
ing to  the  question  or  how  children  see 
words,  particularly  why  whole  words  have 
been  considered  the  child’s  "natural"  unit 
of  perception  (14)..  Several  sources  have 
contributed  to  this  thinking.  American 
educators  writing  in  the  1850’s  opined 
that  words  are  more  easily  remembered 
than  letters  because  they  are  not  such 
minute  objects  and  because  they  are  more 
meaningful.  At  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Huey  (6)  cited  evidence  from  tachisto- 
scopic  research  using  adult  subjects  indi- 
cating that  word  "form"  was  the  critical 
cue  for  perception.  In  1922,  Buswell’s 
(1)  studies  of  eye  movements  showed 
that  the  mature  reader  seemed  to  organize 
his  reading  perceptions  by  words  and 
even  phrases.  Although  the  data  from 
tachistoscopic  and  eye  movement  research 
could  be  used  to  support  the  "whole- 
word  view,”  these  same  studies  also 
showed  that  as  the  reading  material  be- 
came more  difficult,  or  when  young  and 
inexperienced  readers  were  used  as  sub- 
jects, discrimination  of  words  proceeded 
mostly  on  a letter-by-letter  basis.  The 
historical  clincher  for  the  "whole  word” 
approach,  however,  appears  to  be  psycho- 


logical theory,  not  experimental  evidence. 
In  1924,  Max  Wertheimer,  the  Gestalt 
psychologist  (3),  stated  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  and 
that  the  form  or  grouping  that  is  most 
natural  is  the  one  which  involves  the 
smallest  interval.  Since  words  are  letter 
groupings  set  apart  spatially  from  other 
words,  this  theory  seemed  to  provide  the 
answer  to  word  perception. 

Recent  Research 

What  does  more  recent  research  say 
about  how  children  learn  to  discriminate 
visually  among  words?  Our  research  with 
prereaders  t^es  its  beginning  where 
Goins  left  off  (5).  Goins’  study  was  the 
first  that  made  a systematic  attempt  to 
train  first  grade  children  in  visual  dis- 
crimination. 'The  fact  that  the  results  of 
her  tachistoscopic  training  with  non- 
verbal type  visual  stimuli  did  not  facili- 
tate reading  performance  suggested  the 
need  for  visual  discrimination  training 
with  stimuli  that  are  immediately  relevant 
to  learning  to  read;  namely,  printed  words 
and  letters  themselves.  Our  first  study 
(11)  confirmed  the  specificity  of  transfer 
in  the  area  of  reading  (Table  1).  Three 


TABLE  1 

Type  of  Task  and  Order 


First 

Second 

Visual  Discrimination  Training 
(Matching) 

Reading  Words 

Groups 

Materials 

All  groups 

Same 

boat,  help,  play,  come 

boat 

help 

Different 

make,  jump,  work,  find 

play 

/j\  /N 

come 

Control 

groups  were  given  visual  discrimination 
training  or  matching  practice  with  three 
types  of  material:  words  that  appeared  on 
a subsequent  reading  task,  words  that  did 
not  appear  on  the  subsequent  reading 
task,  and  geometric  forms.  'The  results  on 
1 the  reading  test  favored  the  first  group 


that  had  practiced  discriminating  among 
the  same  words  that  appeared  on  the 
reading  task.  Since  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  geometric  and  different 
word  group,  the  results  indicated  that 
what  isjearned  in  discrimination  is  very 
specific  and  that  this  learning  transfers 
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only  when  the  words  in  the  reading  task 
are  highly  similar  to  those  in  discrimina- 
tion training.  These  results  raised  the 
uestion:  \S^at  specifically  are  the  chil- 
ren  attending  to  as  they  learn  to  dis- 
criminate among  words  ? Is  it  the  "form” 


or  shape  of  the  word  as  a whole,  or  is  it 
individual  letters  within  the  word?  A 
study  designed  to  assess  these  factors 
(12)  showed  two  interesting  findings 
(Table  2) . First,  word  shape  or  form  did 
not  seem  to  be  an  important  cue  to  kin- 


TABLE  2 

Type  of  Task  and  Order 


First 

Second 

Visual  Discrimination  Training 
(Matching) 

Reading  Words 

Groups 

Materials 

All  groups 

Same  form 

feu  - "blue” 

Different  form 

gjd»  rjd 

geu  - "red" 

Letters  only 

g»  r 1 

I reu  - "white" 

1 1 

dergarten  children  in  discriminating 
among  words.  Specific  letter  differences 
between  tlie  words  seemed  to  be  the  sig- 
nificant cue.  Second,  although  discrim- 
inating letters  in  isolation  was  much 
easier  than  discriminating  letters  embed- 
ded in  words,  the  isolated  letter  group 
did  just  as  well  on  the  reading  test  as  did 
the  groups  that  had  discriminated  the 
letters  in  the  words.  A similar  study  by 
Staats,  Staats,  and  Schutz  (15),  however, 
failed  to  confirm  these  findings.  They 
found  that  visual  discrimination  training 
using  the  whole  words  was  more  effective 
than  training  with  the  letters  in  isolation. 
Professor  King’s  doctoral  dissertation 
attempted  to  resolve  these  conflicting 
findings.  Her  study  design  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  It  is  important  to  note  Ae  differ- 
ence between  the  visual  discrimination 
training  group  with  different  meaningful 
words  and  the  other  groups.  In  this 
group,  the  children  saw  a picture  of  the 
word  when  the  word  was  first  presented 
and,  in  addition,  the  word  was  pro- 
nounced. The  results  showed  two  groups 
clearly  superior  in  their  word  reading 


performance:  the  different  meaningful 
word  group  and  the  relevant  letter  match- 
ing groups.  In  visual  discrimination  train- 
ing, the  letter  matching  task  was  the 
easiest  of  all;  the  different  meaningful 
word  most  difficult.  What  skills  trans- 
ferred from  these  two  different  types  of 
training?  The  different  meaningful  word 
group  presumably  learned  tl\at  it  is  ap- 
propriate, to  respond  to  printed  stimuli 
with  meaningful  responses,  which,  after 
all,  is  reading.  By  contrast  the  letter  group 
apparently  learned  to  attend  to  the  visual 
features  that  provided  a basis  for  dis- 
criminating -among  -the  words.  A subse- 
quent study  by  the  Cornell  group  (9) 
indicated  that  training  with  the  letter  at 
the  beginning  of  a word  is  relatively 
more  effective  than  with  letters  that  occur 
in  other  positions.  Another  factor  we 
attempted  to  assess  was  the  relative  effec- 
tiveness of  presenting  the  materials  in 
the  matching  tasks  either  simultaneously 
or  successively  (7).  Table  4 shows  the 
difference  in  these  two  approaches.  In 
the  top  example,  the  matdiing  stimulus 
is  presented  at  the  same  time  as  the  re- 
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TABLE  3 

Type  of  Task  and  Order 


First 

Visual  Discrimination  Training 
(Matching) 


Groups 


Materials 


Second 

Reading  Words 
All  groups 


Different  word 
(meaningful) 


Same  letters 


Same  word 


Control 


cl,  i 


Different  word  nest,  cake,  ring,  duck 


h,a,n,d,c,o,a,t, 

g,i,r,l,s,h,o,e* 


hand,  coat,  girl,  shoe 


hand 


coat 


girl 


shoe 


sponse  choices;  in  the  bottom  example, 
the  matching  stimulus  is  presented  nrst 
and  then  removed  before  the  response 
choices  are  presented.  We  found  no  re- 
liable differences  between  these  two  meth- 
ods of  matching  as  measured  in  perform- 
ance on  the  reading  task. 

TABLE  4 

Types  of  Visual  Discrimination  Tasks 
Simultaneous  (same  page) 

I hand ha*'.d  coat  girl  shoe  | 

Successive  (different  page) 

I hand [ 

J hand  coat  girl  shoe  1 

Positive  transfer  to  reading  resulting 
from  associating  a meaningful  picture 
with  a word  in  visual  discrimination  train- 
ing led  to  the  question:  What  is  the 
most  effective  combination  of  cues  for 
helping  children  learn  sight  words?  The 
study  designed  to  answer  this  question 
(8)  is  shown  in  Table  5.  Children  were 
asked  to  learn  to  read  two  lists  of  words. 


TABLE  5 
Training  Groups 


Training 

Kinds  of  Words 

Printed  word  + 

Dissimilar 
(gate,  drum, 
nest,  fork) 

Similar 
(doll,  ball, 
bowl,  bell) 

Picture 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Auditory 

Group  3 

Group  4 

Picture  + 
Auditory 

Group  5 

Group  6 

Auditory  -h 
EchoicResponse 

Group  7 

Group  8 

Picture  + 
Auditory  -h 
Echoic  Response 

Group  9 

Group  10 

In  one  list,  the  words  were  highly  simi- 
lar in  sound  and  appearance;  in  the  other 
list,  highly  dissimilar  in  soimd  and  ap- 
pearance. The  same  table  also  shows  the 
different  combination  of  cues  that  were 
used  in  teaching  the  words  to  different 
groups  of  children.  In  each  group  the 
printed  word  was  always  presented.  In 
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addition,  the  words  were  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  additional  cues.  For  exam- 
ple, in  groups  three  and  four,  the  printed 
word  was  accompanied  by  the  teacher’s 
saying  it  and  the  child  repe-ating  it.  In 
groups  nine  and  ten,  the  word  was  ac- 
companied by  cues  provided  by  a picture, 
the  teacher’s  saying  the  word,  and  the 
child’s  saying  it.  After  each  of  the  four 
words  and  accompanying  cues  were  pre- 
sented to  the  various  groups,  a test  trial 
was  given  using  the  word  alone,  with 
the  diild  trying  to  recall  the  correct  re- 
sponse. The  results  at  the  end  of  the 
learning  session  are  shown  in  Table  6. 


TABLE  6 

Mean  Number  of  Correct  Responses 


Training 

Method: 

Printed  Word  + 

Word  Groups 
(gate,  drum, 
nest,  fork) 
Mean  Rank 

Word  Groups 
(doll,  ball, 
bowl,  bell) 
Mean  Rank 

Picture 

18.62 

5 

12.62  1 

Picture  -b 
Auditory 

20.94 

4 

11.86  2 

Picture  + 
Auditory  -b 
Echoic  Response 

21.14 

3 

11.43  3 

Auditory  -b 
Echoic  Response 

22.10 

2 

11.19  4 

Auditory 

23.38 

1 

7.67  5 

They  indicate  that  when  words  were 
highly  similar,  additional  cues  helped  the 
child  discriminate  and  recall  the  printed 
word  and  sound  association.  Thus,  groups 
1-4  were  reliably  better  in  performance 
than  the  group  that  just  heard  the  teacher 
say  the  word.  For  the  dissimilar  word 
groups,  just  the  opposite  order  resulted. 
Hearing  the  word  done  provided  the  bert 
learning  condition  while  the  picture  cue 
provided  the  least  effect  method.  Since  it 
is  likely  that  most  printed  words  app^ 
more  similar  than  different  to  the  login- 
ning reader,  it  would  seem  safe  to  con- 
clude that  die  use  of  pictures  and  other 
accompanying  cues  will  be  helpful  in 
mastering  sight  vocabulary. 

One  final  area  of  our  research  remains 
for  summary.  'The  question  can  be  asked: 
If  training  in  discriminating  among  let- 
ters facilitates  word  discrimination  and 
reading,  what  effect  does  knowledge  of 
the  letter-names  have  on  this  process? 


'Hie  results  of  a study  just  completed  are 
shown  in  Table  7 (13).  The  columns 

TABLE  7 

Distribution  of  High  and  Low  Readers 
ON  the  Harrison-Stroud 
Letter-Naming  Gjntest 


Giving  Names  of  Leters 


Lowest  50% 

Highest  50% 

High  readers 

0 

24 

Low  readers 

13 

12 

represent  above  and  below  the  median 
groups  based  on  the  Harrison-Stroud 
letter-naming  subtest  administered  in  Sep-  i 
tember  of  first  grade.  'The  rows  represent 
extreme  reading  groups  (matched  in  IQ) 
based  on  end-of-first  grade  year  Metro- 
politan reading  test  performance.  Letter- 
naming ability  appears  to  be  markedly 
associated  with  later  reading  success.  No 
child  below  the  50th  percentile  in  letter-  ; 
naming  ability  was  in  the  high  reading 
group.  Twice  as  many  children  above  the 
50th  percentile  appeared  in  the  higb  as 
compared  to  the  low  reading  group. 
'These  results  support  Burrell’s  (2)  ear- 
lier findings.  We  are  not  certain  whether 
this  relationship  indicates  that  training 
in  the  knowledge  of  letter-names  would 
facilitate  word  discrimination  and  read- 
ing, or  whether  knowledge  of  letter- 
names  is  an  indication  of  a basic  ability  | 
to  form  associations  between  abstract  vis- 
ual stimuli  and  auditory  sequences.  Bur- 
rell’s methods  study  involving  teaching 
letter-names  and  sounds  supports  the 
training  notion. 

Implications  for  Teaching 

Keeping  in  mind  that  we  are  now  mov- 
ing from  controlled  experimental  situa- 
tions to  the  classroom,  the  results  of  this 
experimentation  appear  to  have  some 
practical  implications  for  the  classroom  | 
teacher. 

1.  Visual  disaimination  training  from 
the  very  beginning  should  be  with  word 
and  letter  stimuli.  Having  the  child  match 
animal  pictures,  geometric  forms,  or  any 
kind  or  non-verbal  graphic  stimuli  does  J 
not  appear  to  transfer  to  word  discrim- 
ination. Our  data  confirms  a point  of 
view  expressed  by  McKee  (10)  jdmost  20 
years  ago. 
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2.  The  simultaneous  matching  format 
which  exists  in  most  prereading  books 
and  charts  at  the'  present  time  seems  ade- 
quate. To  date  we  have  found  that  simul- 
taneous matching  is  easier  than  successive 
matching  and  diat  the  transfer  of  dis- 
crimination learning  appears  to  be  about 
as  effective. 

3.  Since  matching  letters  is  an  easy 
i task  for  kindergarten  children,  the  earliest 
! visual  discrimination  exercises  should  use 

letter  stimuli.  Although  we  do  not  as  yet 
know  how  knowledge  of  letter-names 
works  in  the  discrimination  and  reading 
process,  the  evidence  strongly  indicates 
that  teaching  the  letter-names  is  probably 
highly  useful.  Letter  discrimination  and 
naming  can  be  taught  simultaneously. 

4.  Just  prior  to  beginning  reading  in- 
1 struction,  visual  discrimination  exercises 
I should  include  training  in  making  the 

"three-way  association”  of  the  sound  and 
tie  meaning  with  the  visual  form.  If 
words  are  accompanied  by  a representa- 
tive picture  (when  possible)  and  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  then  a child 
gradually  learns  to  attach  a meaningful 
verbal  label  to  the  printed  word  each 
time  it  is  encountered  in  a matching  exer- 
cise. Such  training  provides  not  only  for 
skill  in  visual  discrimination  but  also 
skill  in  responding  to  graphic  symbols  in 
' a manner  similar  to  that  required  in 
learning  to  read. 

5.  Since  the  transfer  of  visual  discrim- 
ination training  seems  to  be  very  specific, 
the  teacher  would  do  well  to  give  chil- 
dren practice  in  discriminating  among  the 
new  words  to  be  learned  at  the  beginning 
of  a reading  lesson.  At  this  point,  a suc- 
cessive presentation  could  be  used  in  the 
discrimination  training.  This  type  of  pre- 
sentation demands  greater  attention  to  the 

! words  in  order  to  recall  their  letter  char- 
acteristics since  the  word  is  not  in  view 
when  the  choices  are  presented. 

6.  When  presenting  new  vocabulary 
words,  particularly  words  that  are  easily 
confused  with  other  words  because  of 
sound  and  letter  similarities,  providing 
additional  cues  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
when  possible,  and  having  the  children 
pronounce  the  words  will  probably  facili- 
tate learning. 

If  the  above  research  has  answered  a 
few  questions,  it  has  raised  many  more. 


Much  investigation  needs  to  be  dpne.  We 
hope  to  continue  our  efforts.. 
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PRESSING  PROBLEMS 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Policies  Determining 
Which  Young  Children 
Are  Ready 

Mary  Glenn  Peery 
North  Texas  State  University 

IN  ORDER  TO  approach  this  topic  with 
a similar  frame  of  reference,  we  must 
look  first  at  the  definition  of  two  words 
basic  to  our  area  of  study.  First,  what  is 
a policy?  Webster’s  Dictionary  defines 
the  term  as  a general  notion,  to  regulate, 
and  not  a fixed  system  or  hard  rule.  What 
is  readiness?  Russell  (9)  describes  it  as  a 
composite  of  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
psychological  factors  plus  information, 
attitudes,  and  abilities  gained  through 
experiences.  In  general  there  are  two  ways 
of  looking  at  readiness.  One  involves 
formal  instruction  that  refers  to  teacher- 
directed  reading  activities  whiA  are  ar- 
ranged for  diildren  who  seem  to  be  ready 
to  read.  The  other  is  to  consider  readi- 
ness as  all  those  informal  reading  activi- 
ties which  are  self-initiated  and  which 
the  child  does  naturally.  References  to 
readiness  in  this  paper  will  be  based  on 
the  former — that  of  considering  readi- 
ness as  a teacher-directed  activity.  While 
most  schools  tend  to  include  bolh  formal 
and  informal  activities  in  a reading- 
readiness  program,  there  does  seem  to  be 
more  emphasis  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  depending  on  the  policies  to  which 
the  school  subscribes. 

Which  policies  do  public  school  sys- 
tems follow  in  determining  reading 
readiness?  After  considering  this  ques- 
tion, the  writer  mailed  questionnaires  to 
various  school  systems  in  her  geographi- 
cal area.  The  responses  indicated  Siat  no 
one  policy  was  used  by  any  two  schools. 
In  fact,  most  schools  were  frank  to  admit 
that  they  had  no  established  policies  per- 
taining to  readiness  for  beginning  read- 
ing. .Some  schools  answered  that  they 


were  writing  new  policies  in  relation  to 
a new  reading  series.  Many  returns  indi- 
cated that  schools  turned  to  readiness 
tests  for  help.  Other  schools  used  a com- 
bination of  readiness  test  results  and 
teacher’s  appraisal  of  the  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  intellectual  factors  which 
influence  readiness  for  beginning  reading. 
No  school  reported  that  a six-year-old 
was  taught  formal  reading  merely  because 
he  had  -passed  his  sixth  birthday. 

Moreover,  in  a review  of  the  literature, 
no  established  policies  were  found,  no 
principles  were  clearly  defined,  and  no 
specific  plan  was  given  to  determine 
which  children  were  ready  to  read.  How- 
ever, it  was  evident  that  policies  are  being 
influenced  by  pressures.  Suggestions  for 
policy  making  are  rarely  made  by  public 
school  officials  but  rather  by  the  press 
and  parents  who  pressure  and  push  for 
early  beginning  reading.  These  pressures 
appear  to  be  mounting  at  an  alarming 
rate  in  speeding-up  activities  in  reading 
instruction  for  all  children.  The  demands 
for  excellence  in  education  have  intensi- 
fied the  push  for  younger  readers  and  the 
cry  seems  to  be,  "Let’s  have  more  and  let’s 
have  it  sooner.’’ 

The  press  influences  policies  by  turn- 
ing out  large  amounts  of  sensational  re- 
ports su^esting  that  young  children  who 
are  reading  early  are  something  "mar- 
velous and  miraculous  like  space  travel.’’ 
One  recent  publication.  How  to  Teach 
Your  Baby  to  Read,  written  by  Doman 
(2)  is  intended  as  a guide  for  parents. 
Doman  encourages  parents  to  teach  their 
babies  to  read  at  the  age  of  two  years  or 
at  the  tender  age  of  ten  months  if  the 
mother  is  clever  enough.  He  says,  "Tiny 
children  not  only  want  to  and  can,  but 
should,  learn  to  read.’’  But  why  should 
they?  Can  anyone  present  a sound  psy- 
chological reason  why  a baby  needs  this 
social  tool? 

Many  policies  regarding  reading  readi- 
ness spring  from  8ie  strongest  pressure 
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group  in  the  world.  This  group  consists 
of  the  many  "child  worshipers,”  the  par- 
ents, who  are  pushing  for  early  reading. 
They  are  looking  for  a nursery  school  or 
a tutor  to  insure  an  early  reader  before 
kindergarten.  With  an  early  start  in  read- 
ing they  are  confident  that  their  children 
will  be  insured  of  success  in  school.  Par- 
ents, many  of  whom  feel  guilty  because 
they  have  not  achieved,  are  achieving 
through  their  children.  In  our  society  an 
early  reader  has  become  a status  symbol 
as  parents  push  their  children  along  the 
shortest  route  from  the  cradle  to  the  ivy- 
league  college..  It  is  a matter  of  prestige 
and  pride  to  boast  that  a child  has  learned 
to  read  before  entering  school. 

Some  policies  are  being  made  as  a 
result  of  the  findings  of  research  studies. 
Early  reading  is  encouraged  by  Durkin 
(4)  who  studied  49  California  children 
in  favored  homes  who  learned  to  read 
before  first  grade.  Her  fifth-year  report 
of  the  achievement  of  these  public  school 
boys  and  girls  continued  to  favor  an  early 
start  in  reading.  Another  well-known  ad- 
vocate of  early  reading  instruction  is 
Moore  (7)  who  uses  an  electric  type- 
writer to  teach  preschoolers  to  read. 
Moore  is  confident  that  early  reading  is 
beneficial  for  a child’s  general  intellectual 
development.,  A third  example  of  early 
reading  success  is  the  study  described  by 
Downing  (3)  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. He  reports  that  young  children  of 
the  Infant  School  in  England  have  been 
taught  to  read  using  the  Initial  Teaching 
Alphabet.  This  augmented  alphabet  of  44 
symbols  was  devised  by  Sir  James  Pitman 
to  be  used  only  for  the  beginning  stages 
in  reading. 

Still  another  research  project  that  is 
being  followed  closely  by  reading  special- 
ists is  the  Kindergarten  Study  of  the 
Denver  Public  Schools  (1).  Using  4,000 
pupils,  the  Denver  officials  have  provided 
instruction  in  beginning  reading  to  kin- 
dermrten  children  since  I960.  A parallel 
study  was  also  initiated  to  determine  how 
effectively  parents  could  provide  reading- 
readiness  activities  for  their  preschool 
children.  These  research  projects  are  not 
in  their  final  phases  as  indicated  by  a 
recent  correspondence  from  the  Denver 
Public  Schools.  It  is  reported  that  “ex- 
tended trials  are  being  given  some  of  the 


activities  which  are  designed  to  teach 
skills  basic  to  beginning  reading”  (1). 

Perhaps  at  this  point  you  are  wonder- 
ing whether  early  reading  is  desirable. 
Are  early  reading  skills  of  long-term 
advantage  or  a disguised  handicap?  One 
answer  comes  from  Smith  (10)  who 
found  "that  the  balk  of  the  evidence  that 
we  have  at  present  indicates  that  pressur- 
ing children  to  read  is  of  no  advantage 
in  the  long  run  and  that  it  may  have 
harmful  effects.”  Moskowitz  (8)  gives 
an  answer  by  referring  to  a follow-up  of 
Durkin’s  study  in  the  third  grade  that 
showed  that  the  brightest  two-thirds  had 
not  maintained  their  advantage  ...  the 
bright  non-reading  entrants  had  gradual- 
ly caught  up  with  them.  The  lowest  third 
of  the  children  still  apparmtly  maintained 
some  advantage.”  Even  Durkin  (4) 
pointed  out  that  “these  findings  do  not 
necessarily  provide  support  for  earlier 
school  instruction  in  reading.”  Another 
answer  came  from  Hampleman  (5).  In 
his  1959  study  of  the  achievements  of 
early  and  late  school  starters  when  they 
were  in  grade  six,  he  reported  that  “chil- 
dren have  considerably  better  chance  for 
success  in  reading  by  starting  to  school  a 
few  months  later,  rather  than  a few 
months  earlier.”  His  second  study  with 
323  sixth-grade  pupils  in  Illinois  favored 
the  older  pupils  and  was  statistically  sig- 
nificant. 

With  such  a wide  movement  for  ear- 
lier reading  instruction,  it  might  be  wise 
for  school  people  to  verify  or  refute  the 
validity  of  these  pressures  by  examining 
the  bases  for  determining  a child’s  readi- 
ness for  beginning  reading.  'This  age  is 
no  time  for  snap  judgments,  but  time  to 
make  important,  intelligent  decisions  that 
will  guide  us  in  making  needed  changes. 
No  policy  should  be  established  until 
longitudinal  studies  have  been  investi- 
gated to  discover  the  most  effective  ways 
to  decide  which  children  are  ready  for 
formal  instruction  in  reading.  It  is  time 
to  study  current  findings  in  child  devel- 
opment because  the  experts  remind  uS 
that  “the  child  in  his  own  individual 
right,  which  includes  his  own  rate  of 
growth,  has  been  neglected  in  these  read- 
ing evaluations”  (6).  The  best  screening 
techniques  are  needed  to  determine  whidi 
children  are  mature  enough  and  ready 
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for  formalized  reading  work.  Some  spe- 
cialists suggest  a realistic  appraisal  of 
each  child’s  readiness  by  using  a behavior 
test  to  determine  the  didd’s  total  devel- 
opmental level  and  his  level  of  perform- 
ance. Ilg  and  Ames  (6)  consider  a child’s 
behavior  level  rather  than  his  age  in  years 
as  the  correct  clue  to  what  shall  be  offered 
or  presented  him.  Such  information 
would  include  a study  of  each  child  and 
such  a study  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be 
even  reasonably  certain  of  a child’s  readi- 
ness to  read. 

It  is  also  time  for  teachers  to  deter- 
mine each  child’s  stage  of  readiness  and 
base  his  instruction  on  these  carefully 
determined  individual  needs.  Some  bright 
children  are  clamoring  for  reading  at  an 
early  age.  ’They  must  realize  that  mere  is 
no  reason  why  these  children  should  not 
I be  given  special  attention  in  an  informal, 
relaxed  program.  The  children  who  show 
that  tliey  want  help  or  who  demand  a 
chance  to  learn  to  read  should  receive 
guidance  individually.  Let  me  strongly 
emphasize  that  schools  must  also  recog- 
nise and  respect  those  children  who  show 
no  interest  in  reading,  even  though  they 
may  appear  ready  because  they  seem  so- 
cially mature.  We  need  to  realize  that 
because  some  children  learn  to  read  at 
surprisingly  early  ages  is  no  proof  that 
, all  should.  There  is  no  one  approach  for 
j all  children.  Children  cannot  be  "homog- 
enized." 

Teachers  must  learn  to  take  cues  from 
children  and  respond  to  their  separate 
needs.  Some  children  may  not  be  ready 
for  a formalized  program  until  much 
later  than  we  would  ordinarily  expect. 
For  example,  the  socially  uisadvantaged 
are  verbally  impoverished  and  need  lan- 
I guage-learning  experiences  before  formal- 
' ized  instraction  in  beginning  reading. 
’These  children  must  not  be  overlooked  or 
underestimated  simply  because  the  rules 
do  not  apply  to  them.  We  must  turn  to 
these  children  to  find  out  the  language 
they  understand  and  relate  the  reading 
instraction  to  their  spoken  language. 
Many  of  the  cues  and  ck?s  that  suggest 
I appropriate  reading  experiences  come 
' from  the  children.  No  manual,  guide- 
book, or  yearbook  can  supply  the  precise 
and  exact  answers  to  me  problems  a 
teacher  faces  in  working  with  children 
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who  are  not  quite  ready  for  formalized 
instraction. 

In  addition,  a teacher  must  consider  a 
combination  of  findings  with  the  readi- 
ness test  results.  As  no  test  is  infallible, 
she  should  use  ratings,  readiness  inven- 
tories, and  even  checklists  for  parents. 
Such  a checklist  of  developmental  skills 
could  provide  a systematic  means  for 
parents  to  assist  a teacher  in  appraising  a 
child’s  readiness  for  school.  Seeking  par- 
ent involvement  has  been  recommended 
by  Russell  (9)  when  deciding  which 
individual  is  ready  to  start  formal  reading. 

Further,  we  must  realize,  the  problems 
that  such  a responsibility  raises  are  com- 
plex and  diffiajlt  to  solve  on  an  individ- 
ual basis.  The  teacher’s  tasks  involve  se- 
lecting a readiness  test,  diagnosing  each 
pupil’s  level  of  growth  and  development, 
and  checking  the  kinds  of  experiences 
and  skills  each  child  has  had  and  needs 
for  beginning  reading.  In  making  these 
decisions  she  finds  many  unanswered 
questions.  Which  readiness  test  should  be 
used?  Do  tests  measure  all  factors  in- 
volved? Which  prereading  skills  are  ne- 
cessary? What  kinds  of  experiences  are 
needed?  Should  the  rating  scales  be  fol- 
lowed rigidly?  Should  she  make  all  final 
decisions  ? Perhaps  she  needs  help  from  a 
carefully  selected,  representative  group 
composed  of  a reading  consultant,  a psy- 
chologist, the  principal,  and  a parent. 

Obviously,  there  are  no  easy  answers 
and  no  magic  formulas.  Perhaps  the  re- 
ports from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
First-Grade  Reading-Readiness  Programs 
will  aid  the  teacher  in  making  intelligent 
decisions.  She  must  remember  that  such 
decisions  will  make  the  difference  for 
individual  learners  for  the  rest  of  their 
reading  lives.  This  fact  suggests  that  any 
policy  be  exceedingly  flexible  and  include 
the  basic  principle  that  real  teaching  is 
meeting  each  child  where  he  is  and  help- 
ing him  to  grow. 

When  the  schools  decide  on  policies  to 
determine  which  children  are  ready  for 
reading  instraction,  they  should  plan 
tlieir  program  arid  clearly  explain  the 
goals  to  the  public.  The  schools  must 
abide  by  the  principles  of  sound  reading 
instraction  and  refuse  to  be  swayed  by 
pressures.  They  must  meet  pressures  with 
positive  action  rather  than  defensiveness 


and  not  be  caught  in  the  controversy. 
They  must  accept  each  child,  give  him 
the  reading  activities  he  needs  when  he  , 
needs  them,  and  protect  every  child  from  ' 
the  "swings  of  fashion  in  public 
opinion."  : 
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i'f^'  •?<  the  optometrist  was 
with  the  keenness  of 
' and  -^c  of  both  eyes  in  die  act 
I «f^|Hjrtant  as  these  considera- 

tdocs  arc  in  ^irng  for  the  vision  of  the 
ribald,  the  optometrist  now  knows  that 
diey  constitute  only  a small  segment  of  the 
knowledge  he  must  have  to  determine 
whether  the  child  is  visually  efficient  and 
he  now  asks:  “Do  this  child’s  visual  and 
perceptual  processes  operate  effectively  so 
that  meaning  may  be  obtained  from  the 
printed  page?”^ 

In  seeking  die  answer  to  this  question, 
let  us  explore  'some  of  die  wonders  of 
vision:  (1)  by  considering  the  develop- 
mental asp«*s  of  vision;  (2)  by  deter- 
mining visual  readiness  for  reading  in- 
duding  the  role  of  visual  perception;  (3) 
by  describing  the  devdopment  of  visual 
problems  and  their  eff^  on  reading 
achievement;  (4)  bv  discussing  how  visual 
problems  may  be  iaendfied  and  corrected; 
and  (5)  by  coiuidering  die  challenges 
that  lie  ahead. 


Davel»|wa>l«l  Aapaaft  •#  Vlal«» 

How  astounded  would  the  men  of  our 
profession  have  been  25  yean  ago  to  hear 
me  say  the  child’s  visual  hisicoiy  begins  in 
the  darkness  of  die  utenis.  Yd  to  us  the 
statement  dut  patterns  of  vtsuil  behavior 
in  ordered  seemence  though  the  stages  of 
infancy,  pre-school  diildlMod,  and  sdiool 
years  is  commonplace. 

Dr.  Gcsdl’s*  statement  that  'Vision  is 
so  Indmately  identified  widi  die  whole 
diHd  that  we  cannot  understand  its 
eoonmy  and  its  hygiene  without  investi- 
gating the  vhole  didd” — is,  in  a sense, 
die  keynote  of  the  research  ftat  has  re- 
sulted in  our  present  oriehtadon.  our 
knowledge  about  human  development  has 
ei^ianded,  we  luve  sou^t  eagerly  for 
aj’piicatibns  of  this  knowledge  to  our 
optometric  examination  techniques  and 
pficdce.* 


One  of  die  problems., in  discussing 
development  is  diat  of  formulating  a 
tstk^le  for  i comprehensive  description 
of  its  stages  and  sequences,  One  meti^ 
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of  accomplishing  this  satisfactorily  is  to 
use  key  ages  as  a frame  of  reference.  The 
organization  of  behavior  begins  long 
before  birth.  The  general  pattern  of  foetal 
development  is  from  head  to  foot,  from 
proximal  to  distal  segments.  Lips  and 
tongue  lead,  eye  muscles  follow,  then 
neck,  shoulder,  arms,  hands,  fingers, 
trunk,  legs,  and  feet.  Within  this  scheme 
the  significance  of  vision  in  the  early 
development  of  the  organism  is  clearly 
emphasized. 

A second  way  of  describing  grow'th  in- 
volves the  concept  of  Organismic  Age,  de- 
veloped by  Olson,®  which  provides  a 
quantitative  base  for  measuring  a child’s 
total  development.  It  stresses  readiness 
for  learning.  Although  Olson’s  w^ork  does 
not  include  a specif  appraisal  of  visual 
development,  it  has  nevertheless  tremen- 
dous Significance  for  optometry.  The  for- 
mulation of  a Visual  Age  as  another 
aspect  of  the  Organismic  Age  would  pro- 
vide still  another  criterion  for  determining 
the  most  appropriate  program  of  visual 
care. 

Although  more  research  is  needed,  re- 
seardiers  in  the  field  of  child  development 
have  already  laid  down  for  us  the  frame- 
work of  a developmental  approach  to  the 
function  of  vision.  From  this  viewpoint,  , 
we  regard  vision  as  a total  and  singularly 
compI«  process.  ‘Three  components  par- 
tidpate  in  the  visual  act  are:  (1)  the 
autonomic  component  which  regulates  Ae 
focusing  of  Ae  eye;  (2)  Ac  skeletal  com- 
ponent whiA  controls  Ac  position  of  Ae 
eye  for  single  vision;  and  (3)  finally  Ae 
ojAcal  element  vAiA  effects  Ae  fusion 
or  unification  and  interpretation  of  objects 
percfived. 

The  infant  and  Aild  learns  a pattern  of 
visual  bAavior  dharacterxzed  by  a distinct  ; 
constellation.  Gearly  Ae  funAonal  com-  | 
plex  of  Ae  vi^l  process  produces  a \ 
visual  bAavior  pattern  unique  to  caA  I 
child.  ■ S 

As  an  integral  part  of  Ais  pattern  of 
growA,  there  is  a pro^essive  maturation 
of  all  Ae  sense  mMalities—visual,  audi-  | 
toiy,  tactili^  taste,  smell.  Thus,  an  im- 
portant asp^  of  Ae  organization  of  file  ; 
central  nervous  system  is  Ae  progressive 
development  and  refinement  or  integrated- 

•WUltta  C.  OiMn,  CW/J  DtvHoymtnt,  Chap.  VII., 
Boaton:  D.  C.  Haath  & Co.,  2nd  cd.,  1959.  J 
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i disaiminatory  skills.  It  is  not  an  accident 
therefore  that  the  normal  diild  is  not 
visually  ready  to  read  before  he  is  at  least 
six  years  of  age.  Reading  readiness  pro- 
, grams  take  cognizance  of  diis  develop- 
mental pattern  of  vision. 

VIsH«l  Rvadtaess  and  IH  R*k  I«  VImoI 

I 

One  of  the  optometrist’s  responsibilities 
in  your  program  of  promoting  reading 
readiness  is  to  make  sure  by  means  of  a 
i functional  analysis  that  the  child  is  visu- 
I ally  ready  for  reading.  This  requires  con- 
sideration of  such  questions  as  diese:  (1) 
the  child  see  clearly  and  disdnctly  at 
all  working  dfstan'ts?  (7)  Owl  he  fuse 
the  impressions  o;  tyfi-  * sinrie 
^ image  at  all  working  distances?  (3)  Oo 
the  functions  of  seeing  clearly  and  seeing 
' singly  have  sufiicient  coordination  to  en- 
able the  child  to  continue  efficiently  his 
visual  tasks?  (4)  Does  he  possess  suffi- 
' dent  fusional  and  accommodative  reserves 
I to  maintain  sustained  visual  concentration  ? 

(5)  Does  the  child’s  refraction  status  vary 
! significantly  from  normal?  (6)  Is  he  com- 
petent in  tasks  requiring  good  hand-eye 
coordination?  (7)  Can  he  fietceive  ac- 
j curatf'y  size-distance  rdattonships  ? (8) 

I Can  he  quickly  change  fixation  and  focus 
in  relation  to  the  demands  of  the  visual 
! task?  (9)  Is  the  child  free  from  any 

; disease  of  the  eye  which  would  interfere 

; with  normal  vision  functioning?  If  the 
I optometrist  can  answer  these  questions  in 
the  affirmative,  he  is  reasonably  certain 
that  the  child  is  visually  ready  for  reading, 
i Extensive  as  our  present  knowledge  is, 
by  no  means  do  we  have  the  entire  answer 
to  the  question  of  determining  readiness 
for  reading.  That  much  remains  to 
be  understood  is  suggested  by  some  of 
the  research  regarding  visual  perception. 

By  visual  perception  we  do  not  mean 
simply  acuity  or  clearness  of  vision  nor  do 
we  mean  to  indicate  a purely  psychological 
or  behavioral  phenomenon.  'Theories  of 
perceptual  development  attempt  to  relate 
the  nature  of  the  stimuli  to  the  learning 
process.  The  perceptual  theories  de- 
veloped by  such  writers  as  Hebb,^  Gibson,® 

♦D  0.  The  0*^<»:^vfatinn  of  Behavior,  p.  17- 
37,  60-78.  York'  Jntin  Wiley  & Sons,  1949. 

''J.  T Ttxu\  E.  J.  Gibson,  Perceptual  Leam^ 

iiJt;’:  IhffrrefMotwn  or  Enrichment f Psychological 
Review  V.  62.  p 32-41. 


and  Murphy*  streis  the  cootiibutioa  of 
sensory 'expericQce  to  pcrpc|itaiil  differea- 
tiatioQ.  Our  efforts  to  esmwo  thsi  process 
' fully  have  thus  far  yielded  aospm  w are 
far  mote  ptmfoaUive  than 
Nevertheless  k seems  certain  tMt 
studies  will  offer  a new  avenue  to  fuMr 
understanding  of  the  factors  involved  in 
successful  preparatioo  for  reading. 

The  develc^unent  of  perceptual  akilli 
starts  in  infancy  wiffi  perception  of  * 
rather  vague  whole  against  a dim  badr- 
ground  and  progresses  toward  increasing^ 
sharp  and  clear  apptdaension  both  of  me 
quality  of  ffie  whole  and  of  its  details. 
Hebb  reports  the  course  of  perceptual 
learning  in  man  as  gradual  in  nature,  pro- 
ceeding from  a (kxnintnce  of  color, 
through  a period  of  separate  attention  to 
each  part  of  a hgure,  to  a gradually 
arrived  at  kamed  identification  of  the 
whole  as  a whole;  an  apparently  simulta- 
neous instead  of  a serial  apprehension. 
According  to  Vernon,’  young  children 
tend  to  see  things  as  a whole,  but  ffiis 
tendency  is  dependent  upon  the  "good- 
ness” of  the  shape.  Is  it  a coherent  ^ole 
with  a d«if  outline  and  fairly  obvioiw 
structure  or  H consist  of  a compli- 
cated mass  of  details  without  obvious 
interrelations? 

In  one  attempt  to  determine  the  of 
sensory  experience  that  will  facuitate 
learning  to  read  research  has  been  directed 
to  determine  whether  children  who  are 
successful  in  learning  to  read  can  be 
differentiated  according  to  their  percep- 
tual discrimination  patterns.  Some  current 
research  studies  have  formulated  a hypoth- 
esis that  there  are  two  types  of  perceivers 
— part  and  whole— and,  moreover,  that 
the  whole  perceiver  would  generally  be 
more  successful  in  those  instances  where 
the  whole  word  approach  is  stressed. 

In  investigating  the  relationship  be- 
tween modes  of  visual  perception  and 
reading  achievement  in  a first  grade  popu- 
lation, Goins®  defined  good  readers  as 
those  that  were  able  to  hold  in  mind  a 


•G.  Murpby,  and  C.  Julian  Hochb«r^  Jr  4 Prr- 
ceptual  Dcvciofiment : Some  Tentative 
Psychological  Review,  1951,  S8,  332-349.  “ 

’M.  D.  Vernon,  Backteardness  in  A 

Study  of  Its  Nature  and  Oridn,  Chapter  II,  Lm- 
bridge,  Cambridge  University  Prtt*.  195 7-.  . 

•Jean  T.  Goins,  Visual  4t(d  Auaxtory 
in  Reading,  Reading  Teacher,  XUI  (Ocr-f 
nn.  9*13. 
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tr^gttr-ir ^ die  same  time  that 
f%tf  3:nanipul3^*  ; ^ attended  to  the  parts 
j(  ibc  whole,  tiv-  dbeory  of  visu^  perce^- 
;too  in  readiRff  |^>stulated  by  this  study  is 
that  efficient  involves  not  only  the 

Ability  to  keep  in  mind  the  vyholeness  of 
a word,  phase,  or  sentence  (that  is,  to 
perceive  its  total  configuration  and  larger 
relationship  both  mechanially  and  idea- 
tionally),  nut  also  the  ability  to  attend  to 
indiviaual  letters  or  words.  The  good 
reader  appears  either  to  develop  or  possess 
inhwenUy  what  Goins  rcters  to  as 
“strengdi  of  closure.” 

We  must  conclude  then  that  acquisition 
of  facility  in  well-integwted  perceptual 
processes  requires  prolonged  practice, 
mudi  of  it  in  tasks  -wdiich  are  singularly 
difficult  for  young  children.  Thoroughly 
analyzing  a child’s  vif  capacities  is 
essential  if  he  is  to  progt  satisfactorily 
to  die  stage  of  reading  witole  words  and 
phrases — a characteristic  of  the  mature 
reader. 

1W  tMsIapMMir  e#  VltMl  yrakl— t 

If  the  dhUd’s  processes  are 

nonntl  by  the  time  he  is  leven  or  eight, 
the  diiM  has  develi^edl  e mature  ps^em 
of  binocular  vision,  if  dttriog  the  gntiwth 
period  something  interferes  his 

ability  to  fixate  or  focus  or  fuse  the  two 
imagK,  the  diild  may  develop  an  abnormal 
adjustment  to  binocular  vision.  This  inter- 
ference may  be  on  die  one  hand  a task 
inappropriate  to  his  level  of  maturity;  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  be  ap  interference 
ausid  by  an  anatomical  or  physiological 
alteration  in  visual  structure.  The  nev 
demands  of  the  cla^room  present  him 
with  tasks  diat  might  be  ina|^iopriate  to 
, Ks  level  of  maturity.  For  example,  learn- 
ing to  r^d  involves  the  ability  to  change 
focuT  and  converge  and  to  maintain  this 
cxMnplicated  posture  as  die  eyes  move 
along  the  printed  page.  In  addition  to  this 
difficult  maneuver,  reading  demands  diat 
meaning  be  extraded  from  printed  sym- 
bols. In  an  dfort  to  adiieve  single  cleir 
vision  so  necessary  for  efficient  reading, 
die  Aild  who  is  W vimally  mature  may 
attempt  dirce  types  of  visual  adaptations: 
anomalies  of  focusing,  fixating  or  fusing. 

The  importance  of  teiading  throughout 
the  idnol  program  ififiuerkes  die  magni- 
tude Of  ie  reading  problem.  A child  with 


a vision  problem  may  make  a variety  of 
adjustments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  child  adapting  by  retreating  from  the 
reading  act.  Not  being  able  to  t^e  advan- 
tage of  the  reading  instruction,  he  becomes 
further  and  fuiiher  retarded  in  reading 
and  reading  subjects  until  he  is  finally 
classed  as  a retarded  reader.  His  compre- 
hension of  reading  material  will  often  be 
low  because  his  conscious  attention  must 
be  directed  toward  maintaining  clear  and 
single  vision.  He  may  achieve  this,  but 
often  at  the  expense  of  failing  to  renvsm- 
ber  what  he  reads.  This  child  will  often  be 
found  in  the  failing  or  borderline  failure 
group.  In  many  instances  he  may  achieve 
only  with  repeated  tutoring  and  outside 
help  despite  a high  learning  capacity.  If 
he  is  highly  motivated,  he  will  achieve 
by  spending  much  more  time  at  his  studies 
than  the  average  child.  If  he  is  trol  a 
highly  motivated  child,  he  will  become 
discouraged.  He  will  announce  that  he 
does  not  like  reading,  and  may  secretly 
conclude  that  he  is  dumb.  He  may  become 
resentful  of  his  associates  who  achieve 
where  he  fails  and  he  may  resent  the 
demands  of  his  teachers  who  seem  to 
require  the  impossible  of  him. 

Tli»  m4  Cerrectioii  of 


Many  of  these  children  experiencing 
visual  problems  will  pass  the  visual  screen- 
ing procedures  used  m most  schools  today 
— a test  designed  in  1863  by  a man  named 
Snellen. 

The  Snellen  test  is  adequate  as  far  as  it 
goes— detennining  clearness  of  vision  at 
far.  only— but  it  gives  us  no  information 
concerning  the  many  additional  skills 
necessary  for  effidpt  seeing.  This  type  of 
examination  identifies  for  referral  mostly 
myopic  drildcen.  Research  indicates  that 
myopic  children  tend  to  be  Ae  better 
readers;  Acrefore,  the  Snellen  test  tends 
to  identify  your  b«t  readers. 

But  a correction  for  myopia  by  an 
examination  nude  only  while  looking  at 
a Aart  across  Ac  room  rarely  makes  the 
child  more  comfortablq  or  efficient  at  the 
reading  Astance.  Robinson,®  investigating 


•H  Jen  M.  Robtnion,  An  Attalyiis  of  Four  Vimti 
Setanits  Tisit  ^ Grades  Four  and  Srven^  Amtn* 
can  Journal  of  Optometrv^^d  Archive*  of  Amcriun 
Acaaetny  of  Optometry,  XXX  (April  1953),  p#  18S* 
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the  relationship  betv/een  distance  and  near 
acuity,  r^rts  coefficients  of  correlation 
ranging  from  .24  to  .63.  It  is  clear  that 
even  the  highest  correlation  is  too  low  to 
predict  accurately  near  acuity  from  dis- 
tance scores.  Visual  factors  tfiat  affect  the 
scholastic  standing  of  the  child  involve 
other  functions. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  screen- 
ing tests  other  than  the  Snellen  chart.  Al- 
diough  these  devices  are  more  complete 
than  the  Snellen  chart,  they  also  nave 
many  limitations.  Visual  screening  is  not 
a visual  examination.  Visual  screening  is 
not  designed  to  help  the  teacher  of  school 
nurse  diagnose  die  visual  problem.  The 
purpose  ot  visual  screening  is  not  to  define 
the  defect.  Visual  screening  is  a means  of 
identifying  children  with  visual  difficulties 
who  should  be  referred  for  visual  exam- 
inations. It  provides  little  more  than  a 
rough  over-ail  estimate  of  visual  function. 

Because  of  these  limitations,  plus  the 
fact  that  many  schools  have  no  visual 
screening  programs,  recent  studies  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  accuracy 
with  which  a checklist  of  visual  symptoms 
could  be  used  to  identify  pupils  n«?eding 
professional  eye  care.  Availaole  research 
studies  suggest  that  in  those  instances 
where  the  observations  are  carried  out  by 
a trained  classroom  teacher,  the  use  of  a 
carefully  selected  checklist  of  visual  symp- 
toms can  be  a valuable  supplement  in 
identifying  visual  problems.  Helpful  as 
these  devices  may  be,  research  in  develop- 
mental vision  has  made  us  increasingly 
aware  that  acuity,  fusion,  and  all  the 
other  visual  skills  must  be  regarded  as  a 
complete  act  which  varies  with  maturation 
and  environment.  Only  a complete  visual 
case  study  will  identify  as  visual  problems 
those  children  who  pass  successfully  visual 
screening  tests  and  yet  manifest  a visual 
problem. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  determine,  the 
child's  visual  readiness  for  the  impact  of 
school  tusks  it  is  highly  important  that  he 
be  given  a complete  visual  examination 
before  he  enters  school.  Such  an  analysis 
should  not  measure  distance  acuity  alone 
but  should  include  a complete  appraisal 
of  near  and  far  visual  performance.  More- 
over, such  examinations  should  be  made 
at  annual  or  other  spaced  intervals. 


When  there  i$  andeoc^  of  a idsual 
piobl^  die  corrcctioo  may  iovolve  die 
prescription  of  lenses  or  vtsutl  training 
or  both.  Visual  farsiining  IhetaJly  SKAns 
"teaching  to  see/’  The  principles  of  vmiAl 
training,  based  on  the  developmental  ooo* 
cept  of  vision,  employ  tediniques  ID 
eliminate  faulty  visual  habits  and  also  to 
promote  die  development  of  more  efficient 
visual  skills.,  Aldiou^  die  nature  and 
extent  of  eadi  visual  training  program 
will  vary,  the  ultimate  objective  is  one  of 
developing  all  visual  sidlls  considered 
essential  for  comfortable  visual  perform- 
ance to  die  limits  of  the  ability  of  die 
child. 

Wk«t  Are  tW  Ch«ll«af«t  Tk«t  U*  AbMid? 

The  first  dial^mge  presents  the  neces- 
sity for  tmivenal  pte-idiool  analyses.  We 
lo^  forward  to  the  day  vdien  pie-sdiool 
vistul  analyses  will  become  as  routine  as 
inoculations  against  childhood  diseases. 

The  second  challenge  recognizes  die 
need  for  further  experimental  research  in 
child  vision.  Although  we  have  developed 
an  extensive  battery  of  pre-school  test  pro- 
cedures that  can  be  used  with  confidence, 
new  and  refined  test  techniques  and 
standards  of  evaluation  of  performance 
will  undoubtedly  emerge  as  a product  of 
continued  research. 

A third  challenge  stresses  the  impor- 
tance of  integrating  our  efforts  with  those 
of  other  professional  groups  devoted  to 
developing  each  child’s  maximum  poten- 
tialities. We  must  further  integrate  our 
efforts  with  those  of  educators,  specialists 
in  all  phases  of  the  haling  arts,  com- 
munity leaders,  school  administrators — so 
that  all  professional  groups  and  agencies 
may  be  made  increasingly  sensitive  of 
their  responsibilities  to  the  welfare  of 
the  child. 
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5.  Percepfual-Mofer 
Training  and  Readiness 

William  L.  Rutherford 
Tarkio  College 


T^ducators  generally  agree  that  readi- 
ness  for  learning  is  a process  based 
on  a combination  of  interrelated  factors, 
i.e.  physical,  mental,  psychological,  and 
social  factors.  Within  this  combination  of 
factors,  Kephart^  has  suggested  there  are 
certain  basic  skills  necessary  to  readiness 
which  must  be  developed  if  a child  is  to 
gain  maximum  benefits  from  formal  edu- 
cational activities.  These  skills  he  has  de- 
scribed as  perceptual-motor  skills  since 
they  involve  simultaneously  perceptual 
and  motor  abilities.  Included  in  these 
basic  skills  are  laterality,^  directionality,^ 
accurate,  body  image  concepts,  visual- 
kinesthetic  matching,  and  binocular  and 
monocular  control. 

Problem 

A play  program  using  certain  equip- 
ment  and  activities  was  designed  to  devel- 
\op  in  kindergarten  children  each  of  the 
above  skills.  The  problem  of  the  study 
was  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  train- 
ing program  on  the  readiness  develop- 
ment of  kindergarten  pupils  as  indicated 
by  their  performance  on  Metropolitan 
Readiness  Tests. 


Procedures 


Subjects  of  the  study  were  forty-two 
boys  and  thirty-four  girls  in  a church- 
sponsored  kindergarten.  They  ranged  in 
age  from  sixty-two  to  eighty  months  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eleven-week  study. 
Through  random  assignment  the  subjects 
were  divided  into  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups  in  a manner  that  permitted 
comparison  of  total  groups,  .boys  and 
girls,  and  younger  and  older  subjects. 

During  the  study  the  control  subjects 
continued  to  play  on  their  regular  play- 
ground which  v'as  equipped  with  three 


^Newell  C.  Kephavt.  The  Slow  Learner  in  the 
Classroom.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Books,  Inc.,  1960. 

^Kej^art  dehncs  laterality  as  an  internal  aware- 
ness of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  and  their  differ- 
ences. 


1 *^>rMtionalit/  is  defined  as  the  projects  of  the 
left-right  discrimination  within  the  body  to  objects 
outside  the  body. 


slides,  three  swings,  and  two  jungle  gyms. 
The  experimental  subjects  were  taken  to  a 
separate  play  area  equipped  only  with  ex- 
perimental equipment.  Both  groups  played 
for  thirty  minutes  each  day  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  investigator.  For  the 
controls,  the  period  was  spent  in  almost 
complete  free  play.  The  experimental  sub- 
jects spent  approximately  two-thirds  of 
Ae  period  in  free  play  and  the  rest  in 
directed  use  of  the  equipment  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  training  equipment  and  activities' 
included  the  following:  (1)  walking 
boards,  (2)  creeping  activities,  (3)  ob- 
stacle course,  (4)  bouncing  tubes,  (5) 
stunts,  (6)  balance  boards,  (7)  tether 
ball,  (8)  pirate  ball,  (9)  stepping  stones, 
and  (10)  Marsden  Ball.  This  complete 
program,  except  for  the  creeping  activities 
and  pirate  ball,  is  described  in  detail  by 
Kephart.  ^ 

l.lie  creeping  activities  involved  creep- 
ing through  metal  barrels  and  a cloth  tun- 
nel with  proper  alternation  of  arms  and 
legs  and  without  touching  the  top.  Pur- 
pose of  the  activities  was  to  develop  gross 
motor  coordination  and  body  image  con- 
cepts. 

Pirate  ball  was  used  to  develop  ocular 
control  by  strengthening  monocular  and 
binocular  vision  and  to  improve  visual- 
kinesthetic  matching.  Subjects  were  re- 
quired to  hit  a target  with  a rubber  ball 
or  catch  a moving  ball  that  was  approxi- 
mately five  inches  in  diameter.  While 
playing,  each  eye  was  occluded  alternately 
for  not  more  than  two  minutes.  After 
adequate  monocular  vision  was  developed, 
both  eyes  were  used. 

The  bouncing  tubes  substituted  for 
a trampoline. 

Separate  forms  of  Metropolitan  Readi- 
ness Tests  were  administered  to  all  sub- 
jects immediately  before  and  after  the 
study.  Raw  scores  were  obtained  in  read- 
ing, number,  and  total  readiness.  Changes 
in  test  scores  were  analy2ed  by  a complex 
analysis  of  variance  to  determine  if  any 
significant  changes  occurred  in  measured 
readiness. 

Table  I shows  the  mean  gains  made  on 
the  Reading  Readiness  test  by  the  groups 
which  constituted  the  variables  in  this 
study.  The  difference  between  the  total 
groups  was  significant  at  the  1 per  cent 
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TABLE  I 

Mean  Gains  in  Reading  Readiness 


Subjects  Gain  Subjects  Gain  LS* 


Total  experimental  4.3571 

Boys  2.7500 

Younger  3.4127 

Experimental  girls  3.7104 

Experimental  boys  5.0000 

Young  experimental  4.8750 

Old  experimental  4.0000 

Young  girls  3.7143 

Young  boys  _ 3.1111 

Young  experimental  boys  5.3333 

Young  experimental  girls  4.2857 

Old  experimental  boys  4.6666 

Old  experLmental  girls  3.1428 


Total  control 

1.7857 

.01 

Girls 

3.3929 

Older 

2.7302 

Control  girls 

3.0714 

.05 

Control  boys 

.5000 

Young  control 

1.0875 

Old  control 

1.0375 

Old  girls 

3.0714 

Old  boys 

2.3889 

Young  control  boys 

.8888 

Young  control  girls 

3.1428 

Old  control  boys 

.1111 

Old  control  girls 

3.0000 

*"LS” — level  of  significance 


level  of  confidence.  This  tends  to  indicate 
that  the  experimental  program  was  more 
effective  than  the  control  program  in  de- 
veloping reading  readiness.  This  finding 
was  minimized,  however,  by  a significant 
interaction  (.05)  between  treatment  and 
sex.  This  interaction  showed  the  experi- 
mental treatment  to  be  more  effective  for 
boys  than  girls.  The  mean  gain  for  the 
boys  was  5.000  and  for  the  girls  it  was 
3.7104.  On  the  other  hand,  the  control 
girls  outgained  the  control  boys  3.0714 
to  .5000. 

This  study  did  not  suggest  a cause  for 
the  difference  in  gains  between  the  experi- 
mental and  control  boys.  It-^ay  well  be 
that  future  research  will  show  that  early 
training  in  perceptual-motor  skills  is  espe- 
cially effective  in  promoting  readiness  in 
boys,  thus  reducing  the  reading  readiness 
gap  between  boys  and  girls  at  the  first 
grade  level.  The  possibility  of  such  a sit- 
uation is  also  suggested  by  other  scores 


recorded  in  Table  I.  In  the  experimental 
group  both  the  older  and  the  younger 
boys  outgained  their  female  counterparts, 
whereas  in  the  control  group  the  older 
and  the  younger  girls  outgained  their  male 
counterparts. 

Analysis  of  the  scores  from  the  Num- 
ber Readiness  Test  is  presented  in  Table 
II.  In  each  instance  where  experimental 
and  control  groups  are  compared  the  ex- 
perimentals  made  greater  gains,  but  none 
of  the  differences  reached  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.  No  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  hypothesized. 
More  than  one-third  of  the  items  on  the 
test  were  of  the  counting  variety  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  perceptual-motor  pro- 
gram would  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  development  of  counting  skills.  Never- 
theless, the  results  indicate  the  positive 
value  of  the  program  in  promoting  num- 
ber readiness.  The  results  also  reflect  the 
tendency  of  the  experimental  boys  to  out- 


TaBLE  II 

Mean  Gains  in  Number  Readiness 


Subjects 


Gain 


LS 


Subjects 


Gain 


Total  experimental  3.7500 

Boys  3.6388 

Younger  3.5000 

Experimental  girls  3.1421 

Experimental  boys  4.2222 

Young  experimental  3.6250 

Old  experimental  4.5000 

Young  girls  2.2142 

Young  boys  4.5000 

Young  experimental  boys  4.6666 

Young  experimental  girls  2.2857 

Old  experimental  boys  3.7777 

Old  experimental  girls  4.0000 


Total  control 

2.6250 

Girls 

2.6072 

Older 

2.8750 

Control  girls 

2.0714 

Control  boys 

3.0555 

Young  control 

3.3750 

Old  control 

1.8750 

Old  girls 

3.0000 

Old  boys 

2.7777 

Young  control  boys 

4.3333 

Young  control  girls 

2.1428 

Old  control  boys 

1.7777 

Old  control  girls 

2.0000 
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TABLE  III 

Mean  Gains  in  Total  Readiness 


Subjects 

Gain 

Subjects  ” 

Gain 

LS 

Total  experimental 

9.8125 

Total  control 

4.6250 

.001 

Boys 

14.9444 

Girls 

13.7857 

Younger 

7.9687 

Older 

6.4687 

Experimental  girls 

8.1428 

G)ntrol  girls 

5.6428 

Experimental  boys 

11.1111 

Control  boys 

3.8333 

Young  experimental 

10.5624 

Young  control 

5.3650 

Old  experimental 

9.0625 

Old  control 

3.8333 

Young  girls 

7.4285 

Old  girls 

6.3571 

Young  boys 

8.3888 

Old  boys 

6.5555 

Young  experimental  boys 

12.3333 

Young  control  boys 

4.4444 

Young  experimental  girls 

8.2857. 

Young  control  girls 

6.5714 

Old  experimental  boys 

9.8888 

Old  control  boys 

3.2222 

Old  experimental  girls 

8.0000 

Old  control  girls 

4.7142 

gain  the  girls.  However,  the  control  boys 
were  also  superior  to  the  girls  on  this 
test. 

Mean  gains  made  on  the  Total  Readi- 
ness Test  are  shown  in  Table  III.  The 
difference  between  the  total  groups  was 
significant  beyond  the  .001  level  of  con- 
fidence. This  difference  favoring  the  ex- 
perimental group  seems  to  signify  that 
the  training  used  in  the  study  was  quite 
effective  in  increasing  total  readiness  for 
learning. 

The  practical  significance  of  the  mean 
gain  of  approximately  10  points  which 
die  experimental  groups  made  is  pointed 
up  by  a child  who  increased  his  test  score 
from  64  to  74.  On  the  basis  of  national 
kindergarten  norms  for  this  test,  this 
change  increased  the  child’s  percentile 
rank  from  46  to  69,  or  from  below  aver- 
age to  the  upper  one-third. 

On  this  test  of  total  readiness  there  was 
a continuation  of  the  trend  for  experi- 
mental boys  to  outgain  the  girls  and  con- 
trol girls  to  outgain  the  boys.  The  young- 
er subjects  in  both  groups  continued  to 
outgain  the  older  ones  as  was  the  case  in 
the  other  readiness  areas. 

Summary  and  Ginclusions 

A play  program  designed  to  develop 
certain  perceptual-motor  skills  was  used 
with  kindergarten  children  in  an  effort  to 
determine  its  effects  on  readiness  develop- 
ment. The  children  in  the  experimental 
program  made  significantly  greater  gains 
in  reading  and  total  readiness  than  did 
the  control  subjects.  In  number  readiness 
the  experiment^  group  also  made  greater 
gains,  but  the  differences  were  not  signifi- 


cant. The  training  program  seemed  to  be 
especially  effective  in  increasing  the  readi- 
ness development  of  the  boys.  The  indi- 
cation that  readiness  for  learning  was 
seemingly  increased  through  a play  pro- 
gram emphasizes  the  fact  that  readiness 
is  dependent  on  many  interrelated  factors. 


* 
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4.  Vision  and  Perception  in 
the  Reading  Process 

. William  L.  Rutherford 
Tarkio  College 

JANICE  WAS  FROM  a good  home  situa- 
tion where  her  physical  and  emotional 
needs  always  received  care  and  attention. 
In  the  years  prior  to  school  entrance 
Janice  seemed  to  be  a child  with  no  un- 
usual characteristics;  but  when  she  en- 
tered first  grade,  she  had  great  difficulty 
learning.  Her  teacher  suspected  that  she 
had  visual  difficulties  and  recommended 
a professional  eye  examination.  Janice’s 
vision  was  severely  impaired  but  cor- 
rectable with  glasses. 

After  Janice  left  the  doctor  s office  on 
the  day  she  received  her  corrective  lens, 
she  strangely  called  to  her  mother’s  at- 
tention the  signboards  along  the  freeway, 
the  rear  lights  on  the  automobiles  and 
the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Although  she  now 
saw  these  things,  she  did  not  know  what 
they  were  for  she  had  never  seen  them 
before.  Actually,  these  things  had  ap- , 
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peared  before  her  eyes  many  times,  but 
not  in  the  form  and  dimension  in  which 
they  now  appeared.  'These  were  images 
that  had  never  been  pieviously  transmit- 
ted to  the  central  nenous  system;  conse- 
quently, there  was  no  answer  forthcom- 
ing to  Janice’s  mental  question  “What 
are  those  things?’’  She  had  seen  and  had 
perceived  in  file  broadest  sense,  but  she 
had  not  yet  learned.  An  understanding 
or  meaning  for  these  objects  was  depen- 
dent on  additional  perceptual  experiences, 
i.e.,  her  mother’s  explanation  of  the  ob- 
jt^cts. 

I Although  this  illustration  is  a bit  ex-| 
treme,  it  serves  to  emphasi2e  the  interre- 
Jlatedness  and  significance  of  vision  and, 
•perception  in  the  learning  process.  At' 
‘the  same  time  it  exemplifies  the  distinc-' 
'tiveness  of  the  two  functions.  Vision  be- 
gins when  light  strikes  the  retina  of  the 
eye.  'The  eye  must  then  point  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  light  source.  'This  movement 
results  from  a voluntary  act  of  the  brain. 
After  aligning  with  the  light,  the  eyes 
must  adjust  to  the  intensity  of  light  in  an 
effort  to  bring  into  clear  focus  the  object 
to  be  viewed.  This  adjusfinent  is  an  in- 
voluntary action.  Now  if  a clear  image  is 
to  be  achieved  by  the  eyes,  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  movements  must  work 
together.  Each  eye  is  connected  by  nerves 
to  both  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  but 
there  are  no  muscle  connections  between 
the  eyes  to  accomplish  this  task  of  coor- 
dination. 'Therefore,  the  balance  between 
the  movements  which  enable  the  eyes  to 
focus  is  created  in  the  brain  and  con- 
trolled through  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem (1).  Once  the  visual  image  is  formed 
it  might  be  said  that  vision  ends  and 
perception  begins.  'The  factors  involved 
in  visual  perception  will  be  discussed 
later. 

The  teacher  who  reviews  available  re- 
search may  be  confused  as  to  the  exact 
relationship  between  vision  and  reading. 
Based  on  her  studies  of  infants,  Shirley 
holds  that  by  age  two  the  use  of  the  eyes 
in  sight  is  nearly  as  perfect  as  it  is  at  the 
adult  level  (16).  Doman  advises  parents 
that  “children  can  read  words  when  they 
are  one  year  old,  sentences  when  they 
are  two,  and  whole  books  when  they  are 
three  years  old — and  they  love  it”  (4). 
The  implication  is  that  the  younger  the 
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child  is  when  w'e  teach  him  to  read,  the 
better  he  will  read. 

Given  proper  interpretation,  the  fore- 
going statements  might  be  true  and  ac- 
curate; but  contrast  them  with  the  state- 
ments that  follow.  Broom  and  ofiiers  re- 
viewed the  research  in  this  area  and 
concluded  '*.  . . that  the  accommodation- 
convergence  reflex  is  not  mature  before 
age  five  and  possibly  not  fixed  beyond 
harm  before  age  eight  years"  (3).  Breck- 
enridge  and  Murphy  maintain  that  the 
ability  to  fuse  two  images  into  one  de- 
velops skfwly  and  is  not  achieved  by  most 
students  until  the  age  of  six  or  eight 
years.  Siixe  these  skills  are  vital  to  read- 
ing sucoss,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stood ho  V one  might  be  perplexed  about 
the  exad  role  of  vision  in  reading. 

'The  fact  is  that  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  studies  have  failed  to  produce  a con- 
census among  authorities  on  the  relation 
of  visual  defects  to  reading  ability  (6) 
( 14).  There  does  seem  to  be,  however, 
general  agreement  on  the  importance  of 
ocular  control  and  depth  perception  in 
the  reading  process  (2)  (5)  (9)..  Ac- 
cording to  Robinson  (13)  the  most  im- 
portant condition  for  reading  is  eye 
coordination  which  involves  depth  per- 
ception, visual  fusion,  and  lateral  and 
vertical  eye-muscle  balance.  'These  skills 
of  eye  coordination  and  depth  percep- 
tion are  the  very  skills  that  some  of  the 
above  - mentioned  authorities  suggested 
would  not  be  fully  developed  before  five 
years  and  possibly  as  late  as  eight  years. 

'The  emphasis  given  here  to  eye  co- 
ordination is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
it  is  the  only  important  visual  aspect  of 
reading.  Nearsightedness  (myopia).  Far- 
sightedness (hypermetropis),  astigmatism, 
poor  visual  discrimination,  and  poor  pat- 
terms  of  eye  movements  may  all  influence 
reading  adversely;  but  these  defects  are 
more  readily  detected  in  routine  eye 
examinations. 

Observ'ations  of  teaching  practices  in 
many  primary  classrooms  prompt  me  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  eye  movements 
of  young  children.  When  an  individual 
reads,  his  eyes  do  not  move  smoothly 
across  the  page.  'The  movement  is  sac- 
cadic or  jerky.  *The  average  recognition 
span  for  first  graders  is  0.45  of  a word 
and  does  not  reach  a complete  word  until 
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eleventh  grade  (IB).  This  fact  means  that 
in  the  lower  grades  the  eyes  must  fixate 
or  stop  approximately  twice  on  each 
word  in  order  to  recognize  it,  and  it  is 
only  when  the  eye  is  stopped  that  it 
can  recognize  letters  or  words.  It  also 
means  that  in  a span  of  one  hundred 
words  the  young  reader  will  have  to 
focus  and  refocus  his  eyes  approximately 
two  hundred  times,  a task  requiring  pre- 
cise ocular  control. 

When  children  enter  school,  they  have 
a pattern  of  visual  functioning  as  a re- 
sult of  their  years  of  preschool  experi- 
ence. Improvement  of  this  pattern  will 
not  naturally  occur  as  a result  of  exper- 
iences in  reading  (9).  EflSciency  in  eye 
movement  is  increased  by  reducing  the 
number  of  fixations,  the  number  of  re- 
gressions, and  the  length  of  the  fixation 
pause.  Teachers  may,  indeed  must,  aid 
the  child’s  eye-movement  developme  r.t  by 
realizing  that  the  reading  of  materials 
having  an  excessive  number  of  difficult 
and  unknov/n  words  and  concepts,  of 
words  having  several  meanings,  and  of 
content  not  appropriate  to  the  child’s 
experiences  inhibits  good  eye  movements. 

Increased  efficient  of  eye  movements 
will  not  necessarily  improve  reading.  The 
multiple  skills  necessary  for  reading  suc- 
cess must  be  taught.  'The  eyes  cannot  tell 
the  mind  what  it  shall  understand,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  mind  is  dependent 
on  the  eyes  for  the  visual  impression  it 
, might  understand. 

'The  classroom  teacher  is  not  expected 
; to  render  diagnosis  of  the  visual  prob- 
' lems  students  may  have,  but  the  teacher 
is  in  an  excellent  position  to  detect  the 
presence  of  such  difficulties.  As  was  il- 
lustrated by  Janice’s  case,  many  times 
faulty  vision  does  not  become  evident 
until  the  child  meets  the  many  demands 
of  the  classroom.  'Thus  it  behooves 
teachers  to  be  alert  to  visual  problems. 

Knox  found  in  her  study  that  children 
with  visual  difficulties  project  some  fairly 
obvious  symptoms  which  a teacher  might 
observe.  'These  include  (1)  the  tendency 
to  lose  place  in  reading,  (2)  moving 
the  head  frequently  when  reading,  (3) 
strained  posture,  (4)  tension  while  doing 
close  work  or  viewing  distant  objects, 
(5)  facial  contortion  associated  with  tilt- 
ing or  thrusting  forward  of  the  head, 


and  (6)  excessive  rubbing  of  the  eyes 
(12).  Regular  observance  of  any  of  these 
patterns  would  be  sufficient  reason  for 
the  teacher  to  request  a professional  eye 
examination  for  the  child.  Teachers  who 
wish  to  observ'e  the  eye  movement  of 
students  may  wish  to  use  the  “peep  hole” 
method  suggested  by  Tinker  ( 19). 

But  instruction  in  reading  must  proceed 
before  and  after  detection  of  visual  dif- 
ficulties, and  it  must  also  continue  for 
those  students  who  have  no  visual  prob- 
lems. Such  instruction  must  help  the  child 
to  recognize  and  give  meaning  to  words, 
and  this  ability  involves  perception  as 
well  as  vision.  The  visud  perceptual 
skills  most  importan:  to  reading  seem  to 
be  directionality,  good  binocular  vision, 
development  of  an  adequate  space  struc- 
ture, and  the  ability  to  distinguish  like- 
nesses and  differences  in  words  and 
forms.  Development  of  these  skills  begins 
with  the  child’s  early  movements  which 
are  of  a gross  nature.  As  development 
continues,  the  child  learns  to  differentiate 
the  two  sides  of  the  body  and  to  separate 
his  movements  accordingly.  This  differ- 
entiation provides  a basis  for  establish- 
ing the  right-left  differentiation  as  well 
as  up  and  down  and  fore  and  aft^  all 
of  which  are  so  important  in  reading. 
Without  this  sense  of  direction  no  red 
difference  exists  between  b and  d,  m and 
w,  or  was  and  saw. 

A sense  of  direction  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  space,  however.  It  is  con- 
structed through  a combining  of  visual 
and  kinesthetic  experience.  As  the  hand 
does  something,  the  eye  learns  to  match 
the  kinesthetic  pattern  with  a visual  pat- 
tern. Following  this  function  the  eye 
must  learn  to  determine  the  direction  of 
a line  in  space,  and  the  hand  produces 
the  line  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  line.  This  latter  task  requires  g(wd 
binocular  vision  as  well  as  coordination 
of  the  eyes  with  other  muscle  groups. 

Most  children  are  able  to  locate  an 
object  in  space  in  relation  to  their  own 
body,  but  many  are  unable  to  locate  one 
object  in  space  in  relation  to  another 
object  in  space  (11).  'The  successful 
reader  must  develop  this  skill,  for  recog- 
nition of  a word  requires  the  reader  to 
relate  one  letter  to  another  to  form  a 
word.  'The  mature  reader  does  not  have 
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to  attend  to  every  letter  of  a word  to 
recognize  it.  He  simply  distinguishes 
from  the  total  symbol  tiiose  parts  which 
are  sufficient  to  give  him  a clue  to  rec- 
ognition of  the  total  word.  From  the 
whole,  pieces  are  seen  and  these  are 
integrated  into  a word  or  form  that  has 
meaning.  The  word  must  then  be  related 
to  other  words  in  the  sentence.  Confu- 
sion will  result  if  this  organization  does 
not  occur.  How  this  sr>ace  structure  de- 
velops is  not  known  for  certain,  but  it 
is  dependent  in  large  measure  on  vision, 
especially  the  accommodation-convergence 
reflex. 

On  the  basis  of  a study  involving 
forty  boys  with  reading  disability,  Hagan, 
Silver,  and  Hersh  concluded:  “(1)  that 
perception  is  modifiable  by  training  and 
(2)  fliat  improved  perception  is  reflected 
in  increased  reading  achievement  (10). 
Research  also  indicates  that  perceptual 
training  increases  reading  readiness  and 
reading  achievement  in  normal  students 
(15)  (17).  If  the  slow  and  normal  chil- 
dren in  the  regular  classroom  are  to  re- 
ceive the  perceptual  training  necessary 
for  adequate  development  of  reading 
skill,  every  teacher  who  teaches  reading 
must  be  familiar  with  the  ways  and  means 
of  such  training. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we 
might  think  of  two  categories  of  per- 
ceptual training— basic  and  advanced.  In 
the  advanced  category  we  would  find  the 
many  activities  commonly  employed  in 
the  development  of  word-recognition 
skills.  This  ability  includes  recognition 
of  a word  by  an  initial  letter,  by  a 
familiar  part,  by  general  configuration, 
or  by  suffixes  or  prefixes.  Children  may 
also  recognize  words  through  context, 
recognizing  common  words  in  copnpound 
words  or  common  syllables  in  multisyl- 
lable words  and  by  association  with 
known  objects.  Certainly  reading  teacners 
at  all  levels  would  agree  on  the  n^essity 
of  these  visual-perception  skills  in  the 
reading  process,  but  the  significant  fact 
to  remember  is  that  these  skills  do  not 
develop  automatially;  they  must  be 
taught  and  learned. 

Included  in  the  category  of  bpc  per- 
ceptual training  are  activities  designed  to 
enhance  basic  motor  development  (11) 
(8)  (17)-  Proper  motor  development  is 
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requisite  to  the  advanced  perceptu^ 
growth  previously  discussed.  Included  in 
this  category  are  activities  designed  to 
develop  the  previously  mentioned  skills 
of  form  perception,  space  structure,  oc- 
ular control,  and  directionality.  It  is  true 
tliat  perhaps  only  a small  percentage  of  ' j 
school  children  are  deficient  in  motor 
development,  but  specific  training  is  vital  , 
to  this  group  if  they  are  to  improve  their  | ' 

reading  ability.  And  most  students  c^  | ' 
participate  in  these  training  activities  | 
without  harm  and  perhaps  with  benefit. ' 

Space  does  not  permit  a description  • 
of  the  activities  that  might  be  employed  ' 
in  this  basic  perceptual  training;  but  I ' 
would  urge  all  teachers,  and  espeaally 
primary  teachers,  to  become  acquainted 
with  these  activities.  They  might  refer 
to  four  publications  in  particular:  How 
to  Develop  Your  Child’s  Intelligence  by 
G.  N.  Getman,  Success  Through  Flay 
by  Radler  and  Kephart,  and  two  bulletins 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice entitled  Games  and  Self-Teaching 
Activities  for  the  Classroom  and  Teachers 
Contribute  to  Child  Health. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  vision  and  perception  diffiemti^  are 
not  the  ause  of  all  reading  disabilities 
and  elimination  of  such  problems  will  not 
guarantee  success  in  reading.  The  child 
still  must  be  taught  to  read.  But  vision 
and  perception  are  vital  factors  in  the 
reading  success  of  all  children  and  can-  ' 
not  be  justifiably  ignored  or  neglected  by  ' 
reading  teachers.  ' 
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2.  An  Instructional  Strategy 
for  Developing 
Conceptual  Responses  in 
j Reading  Readiness 

^ Harry  Singer 

University  of  Gilifornia,  Riverside^ 

Reading  readiness  programs  can  be\ 
classified  into  two  broad  categories.  \ 
The  first,  described  by  Sheldon  f Sheldon  A 
and  Durkin,  1963),  is  typical  of  some  / 
widely  used  basal  reader  readiness  pro- 
grams (Russell  and  Ousley,  1957;  Gray, 
Monroe,  and  Artley,  1956;  and  Sheldon, 
Mills,  and  Mower,  1957),  which  stress 
perception  of  pictured  objects,  characters, 
environment,  and  oral  language  develop- 
ment. Many  of  the  words  used  in  this 
program  recur  in  the  primer  and  subse- 
quent books  in  the  series.  Consequently, 
a laudable  feature  of  this  program  is  its 

^Travel  funds  for  this  paper  were  provided  by 
the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Riverside. 
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curricular  specificity  since  the  content  of 
the  reading  readiness  program  is  extreme- 
ly well  articulated  with  subsequent  basal 
reader  instruction.  Although  all  of  the 
variables  included  in  the  basal  reader 
readiness  program  provide  a necessary 
foundation  for  subsequent  reading  in-  » 

struction,  an  essential  vanable  that  is 
missing  from  these  programs  is  instruc-  j 
tion  in  the  perception  of  printed  words.  | 
.There  is  considerable  evidence  of  the 
necessity  for  specific  development  of  per- 
ception of  printed  words.  In  his  classic 
study.  Gates  (1926)  concluded  that  per- 
ception is  not  a unitary  function  because 
the  intercorrelations  among  perception  of 
numbers,  geometric  symbols,  and  printed 
words  were  quite  low.  The  implication 
from  his  study  appears  to  be  that  per- 
ceptual training  on  materials  other  than 
printed  words  is  not  likely  to  develop  the 
ability  to  perceive  printed  words.  For 
example,  a pupil  could  become  qiute 
adept  at  perceiving  and  discriininating 
pictures  of  objects,  but  still  be  quite  poor 
at  word  discrimination  or  word  matching. 

It  is  not  ability  to  respond  accurately 
to  pictures  or  geometric  forms,  but  per- 
ception of  visual  repres  '■ations  of  verbal 
stimuli  that  is  the  best  predictor  in  a 
reading  readiness  test  battery  for  subse- 
quent reading  achievement  at  the  first 
grade  (Balow,  1963b;  Barrett,  1965). 
When  discrimination  training  is  given  on 
printed  words,  particularly  those  that  will 
be  met  later  in  the  reading  program, 
there  is  likely  to  be  positive  transfer  for 
recognition  of  these  words  (Staats,  Staats, 
and  Schutz,  1962).  Therefore,  if  readi- 
i ness  for  reading  instruction  is  primarily 
j the  resultant  of  training,  then  these  data 
i imply  that  emphasis  in  reading  readiness 
I programs  should  at  least  be  on  the  asso- 
j ciation  of  printed  words  to  objects  and 
! actions. 

I Thus,  there  is  empirical  support  for 
I the  second  type  of  readiness  program,  an 

j "exposure  curiiculuml-.,(Diirkin,  1962) 

! in  which  perception  of  printed  words 

occurs  in  conjunction  with  typical  activi- 
; ties  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum  (Dur- 
I kin,  in  Sheldon  and  Durkin,  1963).  Al- 
though the  exposure  curriculum  adds  pr- 
ception  of  printed  words  to  Ae  skills 
usually  taught  in  a reading-readiness  pro- 
gram, it  lacks  the  sequential  specificity  of 


instruction  that  is  emphasized  in  the  basal 
reader  readiness  program.  Such  sequer- 
tial  specificity  is  necessary,  if  a structure 
of  reading  ability  is  to  be  systematically 
de\'eloped  (Bruner,  1963;  Singer, 

1965b).  ... 

Another  important  variable  which 
should  indeed  be  part  of  a reading  readi-  ^ 
ness  program  is  word  symbol  orientation. 
Many  first  grade  children  manifest  faulty 
perception  of  printed  words;  they  espe- 
cially err  by  making  reversals  of  all  types 
(Potter,  1949).  Several  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  such  reversals. 
Orton  (1928)  postulated  faulty  neural 
organization  as  the  cause  of  strephosym- 
bolia,  literally  "twisted  symbols.”  Dela- 
cato  (1959),  essentially  in  agreement  | 
with  Orton,  ascribes  the  cause  of  such 
faulty  neural  organization  to  non-lateral- 
ization  or  mixed  dominance,  the  result  of 
inadequate  or  inappropriate  motor  devel- 
opment. The  weight  of  evidence  so  far  is 
against  such  neurological  and  motor  theo- 
ries as  explanations  of  reversals  or  for 
poor  progress  in  reading  achievement.  ; 
For  example,  laterality  measured  in  the. 
first  grade  is  not  predictive  of  reading 
achievement  in  either  the  first  or  second 
grade  (Balow,  1963a;  Balow  and  Balow, 
1964).  Furthermore,  Potter  (1949,  pp. 
59-60)  reported  that  "some  mediocre 
word  perceivers,  regardless  of  handed- 
ness, sufficiently  improved  their  direction- 
al word  perception  orientation  to  b^ome 
good  readers  during  the  first  grade.” 

Another  explanation  can  be  postulated 
to  account  for  some  word  reversals:,  since 
children  encounter  printed  words  in  a 
variety  of  ways  before  formal  reading  is 
initiated  (for  instance,  in  grocery  labels, 
intersection  and  store  signs,  television 
commercials,  and  in  printed  media  in 
their  homes),  they  may  devise  ineffective 
and  inappropriate  word  perception  leA- 
niques,  including  reversals,  in  responding 
to  these  printed  words.  Hence,  earlier 
guidance  in  the  appropriate  left-to-right 
word  orientation  might  reduce  the  degree 
of  reversals  observed  in  first  grade 
pupils.^ 

Although  reading  readiness  is  frequent- 
ly instituted  at  the  beginning  of  first 
grade,  there  is  no  evidence  that  reading 

^This  hyt>othcs5s  is  currently  being  tested  (Singer, 
Balow,  and  Dahms,  1966). 
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readiness  should  necessarily  begin  at  first 
grade  for  all  children.  Some  time  ago, 
Morphett  and  Washbume  (1931)  re- 
ported that  a mental  age  of  six  years  and 
six  months  is  necessary  for  a high  per- 
centage of  success  in  initial  reading  in- 
struction at  the  first  grade  level.  But, 
their  prediction  probably  holds  true  only 
for  the  particular  reading  program  and 
criterion  of  success  used  in  die  Winnetka 
instructional  plan  of  21  graded  steps.  In 
comparison,  Gates,  Bond,  and  Russell 
(1939)  found  there  are  many  factors  in- 
volved in  predicting  reading  readiness, 
only  one  of  which  is  mental  age.  Balow 
(1963b)  observed  that  a reading  readi- 
ness test  rather  than  an  intelligence  test 
is  a better  predictor  of  subsequent  reading 
achievement.  Several  investigators  have 
demonstrated  that  children  could  success- 
fully begin  reading  instruction  at  an  ear- 
lier age  (Gates  and  Boeker,  1923;  David- 
son, 1931;  Moore,  1961),  and  not  neces- 
sarily on  diose  children  with  high  mental 
ages  (Durkin,  1962).  Indeed,  it  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  that  at  least 
i some  kindergarten  children  can  profit 
I from  more  advanced  reading  instruction 
than  that  which  is  usually  given  at  the 
kindergarten  level.  For  example,  the 
.McKee  reading,  materials  as  compared 
with  the  Sheldon  reading  readiness  mate- 
rials, used  in  kindergarten  on  two  groups 
of  children  whose  IQ’s  averaged  112,  w^ 
at  least  sequentially  related  to  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  a year  acceleration 
when  both  groups  were  retested  in  grade 
two  (Kelley,  1966). 

Therefore,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
not  initiating  a reading  readiness  pro- 
gram at  kindergarten  and  an  even  more 
advanced  type  of  instruction  for  those 
'kindergarten  children  who  are  precocious > 
in  reading  achievement  (Singer,  1965a). 
At  least  the  range  of  individual  differ- 
jences  in  reading  aptitude  and  achieve- 
ment in  knider^rten  implies  that  differ- 
entiated instruction,  whidi  covers  a range 
from  "language  development  in  a com- 
paratively unstructured  environment” 
(Sheldon,  1963,  p.  17)  to  the  inception 
of  a developmental  reading  program, 
would  be  necessary  if  children  in  kinder- 
garten are,  in  fact,  to  be  paced  rather 
than  forced  or  delayed  in  reading  (Olson 
and  Hughes,  1944). 


Although  it  is  still  a controversial  issue 
(Sheldon  and  Durkin,  1963),  reading 
readiness  programs  are  being  introduced 
at  the  kindergarten  level  (Gunderson, 
1964).  The  debate  seems  to  be  shifting 
from  whether  reading  readiness  should 
begin  at  the  kindergarten  level  to  wha| 
should  be  the  most  appropriate  type  of 
reading  readiness  program  to  initiate  at 
the  kindergarten  level.  However,  the  in-1 
structional  strategy  proposed  iri  this  paper 
is  not  necessarily  tied  to  the  kindergarten 
level,  but  is  appropriate  for  reading  read- / 
iness  whenever  it  is  initiated.  This  in-' 
structional  strategy  of  developing  con- 
ceptual responses  to  printed  words,  of 
course,  would  then  continue  with  appro- 
priate modifications  throughout  reading 
instruction.® 


Conceptual  Response  to  Printed  Words 

The  rationale  for  the  development  of  a 
conceptual  response  to  printed  words  is 
consistent  with  the  definition  of  a con- 
cept and  an  explanation  of  concept  for- 
mation, as  formulated  by  Russell  (1956, 
pp.  117,  248-249):  "Concepts  develop 
out  of  related  perceptual  experiences. 

.”  They  are  "the  means  by  which  a ^ 
child  or  adult  represents  anything  to  him- 
self and  thereby  creates  a readiness  to 
respond  with  a particular  type  of  be- 
havior.” The  process  of  concept  formation 
involves  "discrimination  . . . plus  gen- 
eralization or  response  to  common  ele- 
ments in  object  or  situation,  the  percepts, 
memories,  and  images  are  integrated  into 
a concept.”*  • 

A conceptual  response  in  reading  then 
can  be  defined  as  an  intermodal  commu- 
nication system  of  ideas,  percepts,  mem- 
ories, and  images  which  are  mobilized  in 
response  to  the  value-determined  pur- 


^here  are  already  some  materials  which  are  quite 
appropriate  for  the  devdopment  of  a conceptual  re- 
s^nse  to  printed  words  at  differ«t  grade  levds. 
For  example,  at  the  kindergarten-first  grade  level, 
Udry’s  (1957)  book,  which  won  the  1957  Caldeci^ 
Medal,  devdops  a conceptual  response  to  toe  printed 
word,  “tree."  At  the  high  school  levd,  the  ^ccpt 
of  “courage”  is  darified  and  enriched  in  Burton 
and  Dunning’s  (1960)  unit  by  having  ftudente  read 
and  interpret  a variety  of  bwks  on  the  ‘beme  of 
courage,  such  as  Profiles  tn  Courage  and  The  Ked 
Badge  of  Courage.  ,,  , 

^A  broad  definition  of  “common  dements  would 
include  responses  based  on  relational,  coniunctive, 
and  disjunctive  categories  (Bruner  ct  al.,  1956) 
and  transformational  equmlents  *0/ 
otherwise  unrelated  items  (Bruner  and  Olver,  1963) 
such  as  the  higher-order  abstractions  necessary  tor 
obtaining  the  central  thought  of  a.  passage  (oinger, 
1964). 
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pos6S  of  the  individual  and  the  stimulus- 
demands  of  the  printed  word  (Holmes, 
1959;  Athey,  1965).  In  this  communi- 
cation system,  experiences  acquired  in  one 
modality  are  taught"  to  or  associated 
with  another  modality,  kinesthetic  to 
auditory  and  auditory  to  visual.  Thus, 
there  can  be  an  accumulation  of  develop- 
mentally  acquired  meanings  which  can  be 
mobilized  as  a mediational  response  to 
printed  word  stimuli  (Holmes,  1957). = 
Moreover,  a conceptual  response  system 
formed  at  an  early  age  would  serve  as  an 
"advance  organizer”  (Ausubel,  I960)  to 
facilitate  subsequent  learning  and  reten- 
tion. 

Development  of  such  a transactional 
system  (Davis,  1964)  could  and  proba- 
biy  does  occur  in  many  pupils  without 
Specific  instructional  intent.  However,  the 
Aesis  proposed  in  this  paper  is  that  the 
development  of  a conceptual  response 
system  can  be  facilitated  or  accelerated  by 
means  of  a deliberate  instructional  strat- 
egy. This  strategy  at  the  reading  readi- 
ness level  consists  of  the  formation  of 
Idnesthetic,  auditory,  and  visual  associa- 
tions to  a class  of  objects  in  close  tem- 
poral contiguity  with  each  other  and  with 
the  printed  symbol  which  represents  the 
objects.  Perhaps  the  printed  symbol  could 
be  displayed  on  the  side  of  each  object. 
Then,  through  discussion  of  experiences, 
visual  perception  and  discrimination, 
manipulation  of  objects  and  actions  on 
the  objects,  and  tactual-kinesthetic  per- 
ception of  the  stimulus  features  of  the 
printed  word  with  emphasis  on  the 
word’s  left-to-right  order,  the  common 
elements  in  each  modality  could  be  ab- 
stracted and  generalized.  The  strategy 
would  thus  include  (a)  all  the  variables 
listed  in  the  reading  readiness  programs 
desaibed  by  Sheldon  and  Durkin  plus 
kinesthetic  responses  to  printed  words, 
traCiOg  over  the  word,  and  word 
symbol  orientation,  (b)  association  of 
these  variables  to  each  other  and  to  their 
corresponding  object  class  and  printed 


*1  iconic,  and  symbolic  categories  o 

mental  functions  formulated  by  Bruner  (1964)  «en 

4*?'  developmental  staid  a 

thought  postulated  in  Piaget’s  (Inhdder  and  Piaget 

mmt  .theory  of  cognitive  devefop 

functions  emerge,  they  could  & 
^ spiral-type  of  curriculum  into  ai 
individual  s conceptual  response  system  for  react 
• mg  to  printed  word  stimuli.  ^ * 


word  symbols,  and  (c)  curricular  spe- 
cificity in  which  the  printed  word  sym- 
bols are  those  which  will  also  be  pre- 
sented in  the  next  stage  of  reading  in- 
struction at  which  time  pupils  will  be 
taught  and  expected  to  learn  these  words 
as  "sight  words."  For  example,  a particu- 
lar lesson  may  be  about  the  concept 
boat."  The  children  will  see  a variety  of 
actual  boats  or  pictures  of  boats,  talk 
a.bout  them  and  any  characters  associated 
with  them,  learn  something  about  boats, 
discover  what  is  true  about  all  the  boats, 
and  see  and  perhaps  trace  over  the  printed 
word  "boat”  in  association  with  these 
experiences. 

As  lessons  progress,  children  could 
also  have  the  opportunity  to  gain  flexi- 
bility in  mobilizing  conceptual  responses 
by  switching  from  one  conceptual  organ- 
ization to  another,  perhaps  by  forming 
two  groups  of  objects  that  have  previous- 
ly been  experienced  separately  and  are 
now  intermixed.  The  printed  words  which 
correspond  with  two  sets  of  objects  can 
serve  as  the  basis  for  grouping  the  ob- 
jects, with  the  original  word  identifica- 
tion on  the  objects  removed.®  This  separa- 
tion of  the  two  groups  could  also  provide 
a test  of  the  attainment  of  a conceptual 
response. 

At  the  reading  readiness  stage  of  in- 
struction, however,  no  deliberate  attempt 
would  be  made  to  have  children  remem- 
ber and  respond  to  printed  symbols  in 
isolation  nor  would  any  attempt  be  made 
to  drill  children  on  particular  words. 
Therefore,  this  reading  readiness  program 
for  developing  conceptual  responses  can 
in  no  way  be  categorized  as  a formal 
reading  program.  Its  objective  at  the 
reading  readiness  level  is  only  to  provide 
for  the  incipient  development  of  a con- 
ceptual-response system  in  which  experi- 
ences to  a class  of  objects  are  associated 
with  each  other  and  with  the  orinted 
word. 

By  presenting  related  elements  of  a 


1 tail  DC  aevisea 

for  conceptual  organization  m response  to  printed 
Mk.  Shirley  Marley,  a kinder- 
prten  teacher  in  San  Bernardino,  California,  uses 
a concept-formation  technique  in  which  children 
^ Barnyard,  barnyard,  what’s  in 

she  flips  over  a pictiA’c  showing 
another  ammal  in  the  barnyard.  In  this  lesson  only 
the  printed  word  would  have  to  be  added  to  fte 

foX  prinS*word!'*'^*'°"  “ ~"«Ptual  response 
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word  in  dose  temporal  contiguity  to  eaA 
other  and  their  corresponding  symbolic 
stimulus,  this  instructional  strategy  aims 
to  provide  the  foundation  not  only  for  an 
integrated  response  system  but  also  for 
interfacilitation  among  these  elements. 
Subsequent  perception  and  recognition  of 
printed  words  as  well  as  specific  attrib- 
utes of  objects  and  words  could  be  built 
j upon  this  foundation  (Bruner,  et  al., 
j 1956;  Singer,  1965c).  Tlius  word  m^- 
! ing  or  concepts  could  be  emphasized 


along  with  criteria  for  word  recognition. 
Such  a reading  program  would  certainly 
fit  into  a theory  of  human  learning  for 
teaching  reading  (Singer,  1965d). 

A schematic  diagram  of  one  subsystem 
is  presented  in  Figure  1.  The  diagram 
shows  the  various  elements,  such  as  per- 
cepts, images,  memories,  information, 
feeling  tone,  and  other  elements  that  can 
be  mobilized  as  a conceptualized  response 
to  a printed  word  stimulus  (Russell, 
1956;  Singer,  I960,  1965c) 


Printed  Word 
(Objects  1,  2,  3,  . 


n) 


Figure  1.  A subsystem  of  related  elements  mobilized  as  a conceptualized  response  to  a printed 
word  stimulus  that  represents  a class  of  objects.  (Modified,  after  Russell,  1956.) 


This  subsystem  may  be  explained  in 
terms  of  localization  theory  (Nielsen, 
1951) : engrams  are  developed  in  spe- 
cialized areas  of  the  brain  which  corre- 
spond to  various  components  such  as 
kinesthetic,  auditory,  visual  images,  Md 
feeling  tones  for  words.  By  presenting 
these  components  of  a lesson  in  temporal 
contiguity  to  the  printed  word,  a phase 
sequence  of  cell  assembUes  (Hebb,  1949) 
is  developed  in  which  the  associated  ele- 
ments communicate  with  or  "teach  each 
other”  (Holmes,  1957)  and  thus  yield 
maximal  interfacilitation  in  response  to 
the  printed  word. 

Summary 

The  conceptualized  response  reading 
readiness  program  constitutes  the  first 
stage  in  the  sequential  development  of  an 
hierarchically  organized  working  system 
that  can  be  mobilized  for  attaining  speed 
and  power  of  reading  (Holmes,  1953; 
Singer,  1962,  1965b) . In  this  initial  stage 
of  reading  readiness,  each  lesson  is  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  development 


of  a subsystem  or  conceptualized  response 
to  the  printed  word.*  This  subsystem  can 
be  described  as  a communication  system 
of  mutual  interfacilitation  for  responding 
to  the  printed  word. 
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Alan  llobinson  of  that  institution  and 
this  author,  in  consultation  with  Miles  A. 
Tinker,  professor  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota. 

Plan  of  Study 

/ The  purpose  is  to  investigate  certain 
/oculo-motor  performances  and  achieve- 
/ ments  in  reading  by  pupils  as  they  pro- 
^ — ^gre§s  over  a four-year  period.  Originally, 
122  subjects  were  included  in  the  study, 
with  49  in  kindergarten  and  73  in  first 
grade.  The  investigation  was  begun  in 
October  1962.  This  interim  report  covers 
the  time  to  February  1964,  or  one  year 
and  four  months,  and  includes  three  test- 
ings: October  1962,  April  1963,  and 
' February  1964.  At  this  report  95  subjects 
remain  in  the  study,  37  of  the  original 
kindergarten  pupils  and  58  of  the  original 
I first  grade  pupils  who  are  now  in  first 
and  second  grades,  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  testing  r«  ported 
: upon  in  this  article,  other  tests  ac'minis- 
' tered  are:,  (J)  Lee-Clark  Readiness  Test, 
(2)  Metropolitan  Reading  Test,  Primary 
Level,  (3)  Metropolitan  Reading  Test, 
Elementary  Level,  and  (4)  a visual  screen- 
ing test  on  the  Master  Orto-Rater.  Annual 
reports  by  the  teachers  are  also  made.  The 
testing  with  which  this  report  is  concerned 
is  eye  movement  photography  conducted 
with  the  Reading  Eye  Camera  using  the 
EDL  Eye  Movement  Photography  Test 
Selections  and  the  EDL  Oculo-Motor  Pre- 
Reading  Performance  Test.  The  latter 
consists  of  five  cards  containing  pictures 
and  dots  while  the  Test  Selections  are 
stories. 

Card  No.  1 of  the  Oculo-Motor  Test 
was  a scene  used  simply  as  a sample  to 
acquaint  the  child  with  the  process  of  eye 
movement  photography.  Card  No.  2 was 
a similar  picture  scene,  which  the  child 
looked  at  with  no  stress  on  time.  After  15 
seconds  the  card  was  removed  and  the 
child  asked  to  recall  the  objects  seen. 
Card  No.  3 contained  two  lines  of  five  or 
a total  of  ten  small  pictures  of  objects 
which  had  previously  been  identified  on  a 
familiarization  chart.  Again  the  child 
looked  and  after  15  seconds  recalled  the 
objects  seen.  Card  No.  4 presented  ten 
dots  in  a pattern  identical  to  that  of  the 
small  pictures  in  Card  No.  3.  Now  the 
• directions  to  the  child  were  to  hurry 


across  tlje  dots  as  rapidly  possible  with- 
out missing  any.  Card  .No.  5',  the  Motility 
Card,  has  two  dots  3^^  inches  apart  on  a 
line,  and  the  child  was  asked  to  look  back 
and  forth  from  one  dot  to  the  other- as 
fast  as  he  could. 

The  reading  selections  were  graded 
fifty-word  story  paragraphs. 

The  number  of  fixations  (eye  stops) 
and  regressions  (reverse  direction  eye 
stops),  the  percentages  of  iv'*2cessicns  (re- 
verse and  forward  eye  stops),  and  the 
durations  of  fixations  (length  of  the  eye 
pause)  from  one  activity  to  another,  in 
relation  to  the  content  of  the  card,  pro- 
vide insight  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
material  being  viewed  and  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  viewer  in  following  the  in- 
structions given.  On  Card  No.  5,  the 
Motility  Card,  the  number  of  excursions 
he  makes  in  a specified  15-second  period 
of  time  indicates  the  amount  of  motility 
he  has.  The  number  of  fixations  per  ex- 
cursion he  has  indicates  the  accuracy  with 
which  he  can  fixate  upon  his  target.  The 
difference  in  these  measures  from  testing 
period  to  testing  period  on  the  same  cards 
yields  information  about  the  development 
of  the  child's  oculo-motor  capability. 

On  the  second  testing,  in  April  1963, 
all  four  cards  of  the  above  were  repeated 
and  a reading  selection  was  also  given  to 
those  children  who  could  read.  On  the 
third  testing,  in  February  1964,  only  the 
Motility  Card  No.  5 and  a Reading  Selec- 
tion were  given. 

Results 

Attempts  were  made  to  photograph 
the  eye  movements  of  approximately  fif- 
teen per  cent  more  children  than  the  122 
included  in  the  study,  but  these  children 
could  not  hold  their  heads  still  enough  to 
have  their  eyes  photographed  by  tlie  Read- 
ing Eye  Camera.  In  the  first  testing,  about 
two-thirds  of  the  kindergarten  diildren 
had  eye  movement  photographs  that  could 
be  analyzed  for  Cards  No.  2,  No.  3,  and 
No.  4,  but  because  of  head  movement  and 
erratic  ocular  movements,  about  one-third 
for  Card  No.  5,  the  Motility  Test  with 
two  dots.  In  contrast,  slightly  over  one- 
half  of  the  first  grade  children  had  photo- 
graphs that  could  be  analyzed  for  Motility 
Card  No.  5,  suggesting  that  greater  ocular 
control  accompanies  maturation.  Also,  the 
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increasing  percentage  of  children  whose 
photographs  could  be  analyzed  on  each 
successive  testing  further  supports  this 
suggestion. 

On  all  tasks  involving  looking,  regard- 
less of  the  content  of  the  cards,  most  chil- 
dren maintained  constant  ocular  move- 
ment rather  than  prolonged  pause  or  star- 
ing. The  number  of  fixations  during  15 
seconds  varied  from  25  to  84,  averaging 
close  to  3 per  second.  The  variation  in- 
creased considerably  during  the  first  six 
months.  The  Reading  Qrd  produced  the 
greatest  variation  in  the  number  of  fixa- 
tions or  eye  pauses  made. 

In  the  length  of  fixations,  the  means  of 
durations  for  all  seeing  tasks  during  the 
three  testings  varied  from  .266  to  .344  of 
a second.  Generally,  kindergarten  children 
had  .longer  durations  than  first  grade  chil- 
dren. The  fixations  on  pictures  were  long- 
er than  those  on  dots,  where  meaning  was 
removed  and  when  the  children  were  di- 
rected to  hurry.  Most  durations  were 
shorter  for  reading  than  for  pictures. 

No  children  were  without  regressions, 
and  fewer  were  made  on  the  reading 
cards.  No  clear  pattern  of  difference 
emerged  between  the  picture  and  dot 
cards. 

Most  children  employed  more  left-to- 
right  movements  than  right-to-left  on  all 
cards,  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  re- 
gressions to  the  total  number  of  fixations. 
This  percentage  ranged  between  20.1  per 
cent  and  45.7  per  cent.  Fifty  per  cent 
would,  of  course,  indicate  random  ac- 
tivity. The  lower  percentages  occurred  on 
the  Reading  Cards,  where  the  readers  were 
probably  influenced  by  the  line  of  print 
presented  to  them.  The  means  for  reading 
varied  for  the  groups  at  the  two  testings 
from  20.1  per  cent  to  26.2  per  cent  of 
regressions  except  for  five  children  who 
were  reading  in  late  kindergarten  and 
who  ranged  from  7 to  35  per  cent. 

The  children  varied  greatly  in  the  nufti- 
ber  of  excursions  they  could  make  from 
dot  to  dot  on  the  Motility  Card  No.  5, 
ranging  from  8 to  60  in  15  seconds.  Both 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  children  in- 
creased their  mean  number  of  excursions 
from  testing  to  testing,  suggesting  that 
ocular  facility  increases  v.'ith  maturation. 

The  accuracy  of  fixation  was  evaluated 
by  the  number  of  fixations  per  excursion 


on  Motility  Card  No.  5.  The  means  varied 
from  2.69  to  1.54  fixations  per  excursion, 
with  steady  decrease  from  testing  to  test- 
ing for  both  groups  of  children,  again 
supporting  the  contention  that  ocular 
control  increases  with  maturation  and 
practice. 

Comparison  of  Performances  by  Same 
Subjects 

Comparisons  were  made  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  same  individuals  from 
one  testing  period  to  another.  Only  on 
the  Motility  Card  No.  5 was  there  a 
statistically  significant  change  in  the  num- 
ber of  fixations  and  durations  of  fixations, 
indicating  a tendency  to  maintain  a char- 
acteristic or  habitual  amount  of  ocular 
activity.  During  the  third  testing  with 
Card  No.  5 both  groups  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  fixations  per  excursion  while  in- 
creasing the  number  of  excursions  made 
between  the  two  dots.  In  this  instance, 
correspondingly,  the  durations  were 
slightly  lengthened. 

The  over-all  lack  of  significant  change 
in  the  mean  numbers  of  regressions  and 
the  mean  percentages  of  regression  on 
Cards  No.  2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4 from  the 
first  to  the  second  testing  indicates  per- 
sistence in  established  habits  of  direction- 
ality. 

Further  evidence  of  the  growing  con- 
trol and  accuracy  in  tasks  of  seeing  is 
gained  from  the  statistically  significant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  fixations  per 
excursion  together  with  the  statistically 
significant  increase  in  the  number  of  ex- 
cursions on  Card  No.  5. 

Comparison  of  Performance  on 
Reamng  Card  with  that  on  Other  Cards 
by  Same  Subjects 

There  was  a statistically  significant  dif- 
ference in  mean  durations  of  fixations 
between  the  Reading  Card  and  only  the 
Motility  Card  No.  5 at  the  second  testing, 
this  difference  reversing  itself  at  the  third 
testing  when  the  difference  was  less  than 
significant.  At  the  second  testing  the  dur- 
ations were  longer  during  reading  than 
during  looking  from  dot  to  dot;  at  the 
third  testing  when  increased  accuracy  of 
fixating  upon  target  had  been  gained,  the 
durations  on  Card  No.  5 were  longer  than 
on  the  reading  selection. 
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measurements  of  left-to-right  direc- 
tionality during  looking  and  reading,  the 
Reading  Card  produced  statistically  sig- 
nificantly superior  results  over  Cards  No. 

2,  No.  3,  and  No.  4. 

Discussion  of  the  Results 

While  the  educational  importance  of 
the  results  cannot  be  completely  estab- 
lished until  the  study  has  been  completed 
and  all  of  the  data  interrelated,  certain 
conditions  have  come  to  light  from  an 
inspection  of  the  data  gathered  to  date.  J 

1.  An  overview  of  the  data  points  to 
the  presence  of  certain  oculo-motor  habits 
in  the  beginning  reader,  habits  undoubt- 
edly bom  out  of  accumulated  looking 
experiences  prior  to  entering  school.  It 
would  appear  that  the  beginning  reader 
tends  to  employ  and  modify  these  ocular 
habits  in  learning  to  read. 

2.  The  beginning  reader  appears  to 
perceive,  not  through  lengthy  staring  or 
through  greatly  varying  eye  pauses  that 
would  reflect  the  perceptual  complexity 
of  the  material  to  be  assimilated,  but 
rather  through  a series  of  short  and  seem- 
ingly habitual  pauses,  lasting  approxi- 
mately .33  of  a second,  or  about  three 
eye  stops  per  second. 

3.  The  beginning  reader  does  not  ap- 
pear to  possess  a high  degree  of  ocular 
control  nor  a great  amount  of  ability  to 
direct  his  eyes  with  accuracy,  even  when 
consciously  attempting  to  do  so. 

The  above  points  cannot  help  but  create 
one  question  in  the  minds  of  this  investi- 
gator: In  beginning  reading,  where  a 
word  is  identified  and  recognized  not  in  a 
single  eye  stop  but  rather  as  a result  of  a 
series  of  overlapping  retinal  impressions, 
effected  by  an  oculo-motor  mechanism  that 
is  not  precisely  controlled,  what  is  the 
characteristic  nature  and  quality  of  the 
resultant  word  impressions  received  b^ 
the  beginning  reader? 


H\lC 
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7ol,  8,  63 

3.  Rtodiatsf  for  Beginning 
Reading 

Agatha  Townsend 


r The  introduction  of  most  kindergarten- 
/ primary  teachers  to  the  concept  of  reading 
readiness  has  long  been  dominated  by 
child  development  theories.  G)nsider,  for 
' example,  the  classic  statements  that  a 
mental  age  of  about  six  years  and  six 
months,  probably  a chronological  age  of 
about  six  years,  the  ability  to  perceive 
visually  and  to  discriminate  among  vari- 
ous printed  forms,  the  ability  to  perform 
in  accordance  with  accommodation  and 
convergence  requirements,  io  adjust  to  the 
right-left  sequence,  to  hear  and  reproduce 
different  language  sounds,  the  ability  to 
conceive  of  printed  symbols  as  represent- 
ing spoken  sounds  and  of  spoken  sounds 
in  their  turn  as  representing  objects,  ac- 
tions, or  feelings- — that  all  these  require- 
ments must  be  attained  for  initial  success 
in  reading.  In  addition,  as  most  first-grade 
teachers  know,  there  is  a pretty  strong 
feeling  that  the  pupil  had  better  be  a girl, 
w there  is  a good  deal  of  wasted  time 

\ involved  if  he  is  a boy. 

Such  rigorous  standards  present  a num- 
ber of  difficulties.  It  can,  for  instance,  be 
I demonstrated  that  most  of  them  are  not 
I sustained  experimentally.  Qiildren  with 
I mental  and  chronological  ages  below  six 
I have- learned  to  read  in  many  languages, 
f Visual  requirements  are  less  stringent  if 
early  reading  makes  more  use  of  distance 
vision,  and  so  on.  But  the  real  problem  of 
overemphasis  on  developmental  factors  i< 
that  the  teacher  is  led  to  the  conclusior 
ffiat  one  of  her  most  effective  procedure 
is  to  stand  by  until  nature  presents  he: 
with  a more  mature  organism.  If  thi  : 
should  sound  overdrawn,  remember  that 


communities  have  considered  delayed  en- 
trance for  boys,  and  that  teachers  have 
tried  deferring  instmction  for  groups, 
holding  many  at  readiness  or  preprimer, 
levels  so  long,  indeed,  that  much  priced 
less  motivation  has  dissipated.  The  real 
problem  lies,  not  in  the  accuracy  or  inac- 
curaty  of  developmental  standards,  anc 
certainly  much  research  is  still  needed  ir 
further  defining  them,  but  in  the  indoc 
trination  of  the  teacher  that  time,  not  sh( 
herself,  is  in  charge  of  readiness. 
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Can  Intellectual  Development  Be 
Taught? 


the  line  waiting  behind  to  repeat  the  self- 
same sentence? 


The  factors  of  intellectual  development 
provide  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
area  in  which  emancipation  of  linking 
will  pay  immediate  dividends.  Once  freed 
from  the  bugaboo  of  mental  age,  let  us 
inquire  into  the  real  demands  on  mental 
maturity  and  see  how  they  can  be  met. 
Nearly  25  years  ago,  Arthur  I.  Gates 
demonstrated  that  skillful  attention  to 
individual  pupils  and  equal  attention  to 
good  instmction  greatly  reduced  the  cor- 
relation between  mental  age  and  reading 
success.^  Perfunctory  instmction  demands 
far  more  of  the  child  than  it  does  of  the 
teacher. 

The  manipulation  of  language  requires 
both  a background  of  experience  to  ex- 
press and  a stock  of  speech  with  which 
to  represent  it.  Even  a sensitive  measure 
of  mental  maturity  like  tihe  verbal  por- 
tions of  the  Binet  or  the  WTSC  demands 
preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  words 
described  or  defined.  The  kindergarten 
child  grows  more  from  a trip  to  the 
playground  or  the  mailbox  whko  he  later 
talks  about  and  sees  his  teacher  record  and 
read  back  to  him  than  he  does  from  drill 
on  making  letter  forms  which  do  not  say 
anything  to  him.  It  is  harder  for  an  adult 
to  learn  nonsense  syllables  than  it  is  to 
remember  a poem.  Yet  the  slum  child  is 
asked  to  make  sense  out  of  the  typically 
, suburban  primer  with  house,  yard,  and 
f'pony. 

, The  impetus  of  the  human  child  is  to 
-..express  what  he  sees,  hears,  handles,  or 
. smells.  On  the  one  hand,  we  need  to  make 
sure  he  has  the  vocabulary,  and  that  he 
. learns  to  tell  about  his  experiences  so  that 
others  understand  and  are  interested. 
Good  language  usage  patterns  must  be 
instilled.  On  the  other  hand,  one  kinder- 
garten teacher  spent  day  after  day  train- 
ing her  children  to  describe  in  complete 
sentences  how  they  hung  up  their  coats 
and  caught  their  balls.  Admittedly,  the 
children  who  "hanged  up”  their  coats  and 
"catched”  their  balls  needed  more  mature 
speech  patterns,  but  is  either  experience 
worth  communicating  time  after  time  to 

^Arthur  I.  Gates,  “The  Necessary  Mental  Age 
for  Beginning  Reading,”  Elementary  School  Jour- 
nal, 37  (Mar.  1937),  pp.  397-408. 


Can  Physical  Requirements  Be 
Met? 

If  the  intellectual  standards  for  begin- 
ning readers  are  broad,  the  physical  stan- 
dards may  seem  more  specific.  ^551iat,  the 
teacher  may  ask,  can  she  possibly  do  about 
the  pupil  whose  visual  or  auditory  capa- 
cities are  immature?  At  the  risk  of  sound- 
ing critical,  the  answer  may  be  given  that 
if  she  even  attempts  to  take  the  physical 
demands  of  reading  into  account,  she  will 
be  an  outstanding  teacher  indeed.  To  tell 
the  truth,  little  more  than  lip  service  is 
given  to  physical  aspects  of  readiness  in 
most  schools,  and  most  activity  in  this 
field  is  confined  to  measurement  rather 
than  instruction. 

Reading  as  a visual  task  concerned  Rob- 
inson and  Huelsman,2  who  take  the  con- 
semtive  view  that  at  least  four  essential 
abilities  are:  binocular  acuity,  c(X)rdina- 
tion  of  the  eyes,  accommodation,  and  con- 
vergence. Other  investigators  confirm 
these  findings  and,  of  course,  some  be- 
lieve a large  variety  of  visual  abilities, 
trainable  or  not,  are  of  importance.  But, 
as  Spache  points  out,  the  usual  school 
screening  is  based  on  "a  wall,  chart  which 
measures  acuity  as  if  the  eyes  were  used 
separately,  and  only  at  the  irrelevant  dis- 
tance of  twenty  feet.”* 

Visual  discrimination  implies  the  func- 
tioning of  abilities  to  see  similarities  and 
differences  which  will  be  applied  in  word 
recognition  and  recall.  Erankly,  there 
seems  to  be  some  value  here  in  maintain- 
ing the  "face  validity”  of  training  ma- 
terials. In  short,  word  and  letter  forms 
can  be  used  to  give  practice  in  both  total 
configuration  and  detail,  with  encourage- 
ment to  discuss  and  generalize  on  what  is 
seen.  Such  methods  do  not  require  the. 
teacher  to  assume  that  matching  geometri- 
cal forms  is  the  same  as  matching  letters, 
and  furthermore  avoids  extraneous  v(x:ab- 
ulary  problems  like  the  naming  of  an 
"oblong”  or  "rectangle” — an  activity 


and  Charles  B.  Hucisman, 
Visual  Efficiency  cind  Learning  to  Read,”  Clinicm 
Studxcs  tn  Jieadtn^,  II,  Supplementary  IMucational 
Monographs,  No.  77.  Chicago:  University  of  Chi* 
cago  Press,  1953.  pp.  31-63. 

George  D.  ^ache,  Tozvard  Better  Reading, 
Champaign,  111.:  Garrard  Publishing  Co.,  1963,  p.  3, 
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which  might  be  left  to  the  New  Arith- 
metic part  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
since  the  right-left  sec^uence  is  inherent  in 
reading,  though  not  in  geometry,  words 
and  phrases  are  logical  referents. 

Auditory  acuity  and  discrimination  is 
also  neglected,  even  in  schools  which  at- 
tempt to  capitalize  on  their  supposed  at- 
tention to  phonics.  Without  doubt,  the 
complexity  of  our  language  and  the 
neurological  difficulty  of  apprehending 
differences  in  sound  combine  to  make 
hearing  sound  and  associating  it  with 
visual  symbols  a task  requiring  real  ma- 
turity. The  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  see 
that  her  exercises  are  graded  so  the  child 
does  not  lose  track  of  the  sounds  she 
presents,  and  so  that  he  becomes  more 
skillful  in  distinguishing  words  and 
phrases — not  just  isolated  sounds.  Certain 
exercises  are  rendered  worse  than  useless 
because  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  fully 
understands  the  directions.  Other  auditory 
materials  are  graded  according  to  formal 
logical  rules  which  take  no  account  what- 
ever of  the  psychological  difficulty.  Just 
because  of  a conviction  that  pupils  should 
hear  all  long  vowel  sounds,  me  teacher 
may  spend  hours  on  certain  letters,  a:king 
the  youngster  to  make  discriminations 
which  will  still  be  hard  for  him  when  he 
is  a fourth-grader. 

No  matter  what  the  emphasis  on  de- 
tailed auditory  discrimination,  the  teacher 
should  remember  that  hearing  also  implies 
listening,  with  concomitants  of  attention 
and  participation.  While  many  kinder- 
garteners are  talkative,  cheerful,  too 
many  first  grades  are  altogether  too  quiet ! 
The  child  must  hear  his  own  speech  if  he 
is  to  develop  an  ear  for  language;  oral 
reading  does  not  take  the  place  of  story- 
telling, and  in  fact  may  inhibit  the  growth 
of  more  complex  usage  patterns.  The  sim- 
plified reading  vocabulary  may  induce  the 
teacher  to  neglect  oral  vocabulary,  and 
some  first  and  second  graders  actually  seem 
to  slow  up  in  word  acquisition.*  Any 
adult  who  has  studied  a foreign  language 
will  recall  a stage  when  his  very  thinking 
was  restricted  because  he  did  not  have  the 

♦Althea  Beery,  “Development  of  Beading  Vocab- 
ulary  and  Word  Recognition,**  Reading  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Sehool,  48th  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Studv  of  Edueation,  Part  II. 
Chieago:  University  of  Ciiieago  Press,  1949,  pp. 


foreign  words  with  which  to  express  his 
adult  thoughts.  Do  we  run  the  risk  of 
reducing  the  child’s  thought  to  simple 
declarative  sentences  of  controlled  word 
content? 


Is  the  Teacher  Ready  to  Teach 
Reading? 


L It  is  more  than  a turn  of  phrase  to  sug- 
gest that  the  teacher’s  own  readiness  is  at 
stake  in  the  early  part  of  the  reading  pro- 
gram. The  first  step  toward  control  of 
pupil  readiness  is  its  study  and  recogni- 
tion. The  teacher  must  be  ready  to  aban- 
don the  simple  generalizations  about  age 
and  IQ,  and  turn  instead  to  a thorough 
study  of  each  child  and  his  individual 
advantages  and  limitations. 

For  some  children,  the  teacher’s  most 
important  findings  will  be  in  the  area  of 
emotionality.  We  are  accustomed  to  the 
complex  role  of  emotions  in  reading  prob- 
lems. The  teacher  of  beginning  reading 
has  opportunities,  never  to  be  repeated,  to 
avoid  these  problems  by  positive  action. 
How  much  reading  failure  is  invited 
when  the  pupil’s  intense  desire  to  read  is 
thwarted  from  the  very  start?  'This  can 
happen  through  a program  of  too  little 
substance,  which  does  not  let  the  child 
advance  quickly  enough,  or  a readiness 
program  which  is  so  dull  and  repetitive 
that  the  child  who  needs  much  readiness 
support  simply  dissociates  himself  from  it 
ancf  believes  he  is  already  left  behind. 

Both  emotional  and  intellectual  needs 
differ  from  group  to  group.  Research  has 
long  recognized  the  maturity  diflFerential 
between  boys  and  girls.  Research  is  now 
recognizing,  also,  the  fact  that  many  boys 
who  are  retarded  in  reading  adopt  the 
point  of  view  that  it  is  a feminine  activity, 
m which  success  may  even  be  a threat  to 
their  masculinity.®  We  need  research  now 
to  put  these  two  facets  of  the  "boy- 
piiblem”  together.  A glance  at  the  usual 
basal  readers  seems  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion of  our  pupils — the  material  is  pretty 
innocuous — not  to  say  prissy.  Is  the  teach- 
er ready  to  scuttle  some  of  the  primers  in 
favor  of  the  fascinating  trade  books  with 
greater  boy-appeal?  Is  she  even  ready  to 
experiment  along  the  lines  of  some  of  the 


'Albert  J.  Mazurkiewicz,  “Social-Cultural  Influ- 
^ees.  and  Reading,**  Journal  of  Developmental 
Reading,  3 (Summer,  I960),  pp.  254-263, 
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Los  Angeles  schools  now  trying  separate 
reading  periods  for  boys  ?® 

What  teacher  does  not  gladly  adjust  to 
the  fast  learner?  Frequently,  the  kinder- 
garten teacher  is  faced  with  a child 
who  has  already  learned  to  read.  Shdl 
this  child  be  sent  on  to  the  first  grade 
forthwith?  Is  the  first-grade  teacher  ready 
to  meet  another  good  reader  and  use  his 
delightful  ability,  leading  him  into  inde- 
pendence as  rapidly  as  he  will  go,  no 
matter  what  strictures  exist  that  the  first- 
grader  must  not  go  on  beyond  the  1-2 
reader  and  with  something  for  him  to 
read  besides  ‘*an  alternate  basal”  ? 

We  need  teachers  ready  to  break  free 
of  publishers  and  their  elaborate  snares. 
How  hard  it  is  to  resist  a series  of  four 
preprimers,  each  with  a different  colored 
workbook,  two  primers,  each  with  exer- 
cises, two  first  readers  and  supplements 
ad  infinitum.  No  wonder  the  teach#*rs  say 
there  is  too  much  to  be  done  in  the  first 
grade.  How  much  is  really  supplying 
needed  readiness  for  the  slow  group?  And 
how  much  is  nothing  more  tlian  a class- 
room convenience,  a way  of  keeping 
twenty  children  quiet  while  six  bluebirds 
are  reading? 

Original  thinking  is  a lot  to  ask, 
whether  the  thinking  is  directed  toward 
individual  differences  among  children,  se- 
lecting among  published  materials,  or 
organizing  the  class.  But  good  preparation 
for  reading  asks  for  creativity  in  all  these 
areas.  Perhaps  die  greatest  problein  in 
securing  flexibility  from  the  teacher  lies 
in  her  own  feeling  of  security  within  -die 
framew^«-k  of  the  basal  program  and  her 
discomforture  outside  of  it.  Yet  emotional 
and  intellectual  readiness  demands  it,  and 
social  needs  fairly  beg  for  teacher 
inventiveness. 

If  there  is  any  one  great  new  demand, 
it  is  for  more  social  awareness  in  our  class- 
rooms. Much  early  failure  in  reading,  to 


*Jp  M.  Stanchiield  in  an  unpublished  paper.  “An 
Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  Homogeneous  Sex  Group- 
ings upon  the  Achievement  of  Boys  in  a First- 
Grade  Reading  Program,"  presented  at  the  Sixth 
Workshop  in  Reading  Research  sponsored  by  The 
Committee  on  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests,  Inc.,  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  9,  1963. 

TAn  excellent  discussion  of  the  low  self-concepts 
of  mi^riW  groups  is  included  in  the  report  by 
Wm.  _F.  Brazziel  and  Margaret  Gordon  of  “An 
Experiment  in  Reading  Remediation  in  a Culturally 
Disadvantaged  School  Population  of  a Southern 
Junior  High  School,”  presented  at  the  Sixth  Work- 
shop (qp.cit.)  and  to  appear  in  the  Journal  of  Negro 
Educatton, 


be  sure,  comes  because  of  the  inevitable 
conflict  of  the  standardized  school  expec- 
tations of  the  teacher  and  the  greatly 
varied  expectations  of  the  homes  and 
neighborhoods  from  which  the  children 
come.  We  talk  of  the  great  drive  of  the 
first-grader  to  learn  to  read  at  once,^  But 
many  first-graders  come  from  homes 
where  a book  or  even  a magazine  or 
newspaper  is  never  seen.  Our  primers  re- 
flect behavior  and  living  habits  which  are 
an  affront  to  the  urban  child.  No  winder 
that  reading,  which  should  be,  of  course, 
an  agent  of  social  mobility,  as  well  as  an 
unparalleled  inner  resource  for  such  chil- 
dren, takes  place  on  a level  of  unreality 
which  leaves  it  impotent.  This  new  task 
, may  be  the  hardest  of  all  for  the  well 
{ educated,  sensitive  teacher,  but  it  is  one 
\ she  must  assume  if  she  is  to  build  readi- 
\ness  for  success. 
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3.  The  Audio-Visual 
Approach  in  Reading 

Elizabeth  Alenick 


T SHOULD  very  much  like  to  acquaint  you 
A with  an  interesting  shidy  in  which  we 
have  been  involved  during  the  past  three 
years — ^The  Audio-Visual  Approach  in 
Reading. 


. spring  of  1961,  the  study  was 

initiated  in  a first-grade  class  in  each  of 
three  schools  located  in  socially-disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods  and  then  extended 
in  September,  1963  to  11  schools  involv- 
ing 15  teachers  of  15  classes  in  grades  1 
and  2.  We  do  not  plan  to  extend  the  study 
beyond  the  second  grade. 

I.  WHAT  IS  THE  AUDIO-VISUAL 

approach  in  reading? 

The  audio-visual  approach  in  reading 
utilizes  selected  filmstrips  and  recordings 
to  improve  the  reading  program  in  the 
primary  grades. 

II.  WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTIVES  OF 
THIS  PROGRAM? 

A.  To  deinonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
“^sloping  listening  and  speaking 
skills  as  well  as  concepts  basic  to 
readiness. 


B.  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
selected  filmstrips  and  recordings  in 
improving  the  level  of  reading 
achievement  in  the  primary  grades. 

C.  To  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
using  audio-visual  materials  and 
techniques  in  large-group  instruction 
and  in  building  independent  work 
habits. 


D.  To  create  an  intensive  motivation 
for  learning  to  read  in  the  primary 
grades  through  the  use  of  correlated 
audio-visual  and  printed  materials. 

Our  teachers  spend  three  to  six  we^s 
in  reading  stories  to  the  children,  having 
the  children  view  the  pictures  in  the  stor- 
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ies  through  filmstrips,  encouraging  chil- 
dren to  retell  the  story  as  each  frame  is 
shown,  encouraging  children  to  talk  about 
details  in  the  picture  as  the  frames  are 
shown,  explaining  concepts  with  which 
the  children  are  unfamiliar,  listening  to 
likenesses  and  differences  in  beginning 
sounds  of  words  used  in  conversation  or 
in  the  experience  chart,  listening  to  re- 
cordings and  enjoying  the  story  and  the 
background  music,  seeing  the  story  writ- 
ten on  the  chalkboard  or  experience  chart, 
seeing  the  stories  in  their  own  words 
written  in  a storybook  which  may  be 
duplicated  for  all  to  own  and  which  may 
be  taken  home,  sharing  the  class  story- 
book, operating  independently  the  phono- 
graph, the  filmstrip  machine,  the  desk 
viewer,  and  many,  many  more  learnings. 

All  this  listening,  speaking,  learning, 
we  believe,  helps  to  bridge  the  gap  and 
to  give  children  in  disadvantaged  areas 
the  compensatory  exposure  to  material 
with  which  the  children  in  more  favored 
areas  are  eqmpped.  We  know  that  chil- 
dren so  equipped  have  been  helped  to 
catch  up;  the  slack,  in  some  measure,  has 
been  t^en  up  and  these  children  have 
been  given  the  spark  of  positive  motiva- 
tion to  enable  them  to  accept  the  highly 
abstract  reading  process.  There  can  be 
much  learning  witnout  reading  which  can 
motivate  children  to  want  to  learn  to  read. 

The  Aildren,  after  weeks  spent  on  our 
audio-visual  approach,  can  read  the  pre- 
primers and  can  go  right  into  the  primer 
of  the  basal  reading  series  being  used  in 
the  school.  Our  children  have  been  ex- 
posed to  all  pre-primer  words  experien- 
tially  and  have  accepted  them  and  made 
them  their  own. 


wjHAi  materials  and 

EQUIPM^T  ARE  USED? 

A.  Materials  provided  for  project 

teacher: 

1.  B^al  readers 

2.  Filmstrips  related  to  these  basal 
readers;  i.e.,  stories,  reading  readi- 

phonics  filmstrips  em- 
phasizing word-attack  skills 

3.  Workbooks  for  these  basal  readers 

4.  Rebus  cards,  word  cards,  phrase 
and  sentence  cards  and  large  pic- 
tures correlated  with  the  basal 
readers 


5.  Piemre  dictionaries  and  other  die- 
tionaries 

6.  Trade  books 

7.  Filmstrips  correlated  with  trade 
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8.  Filmstrips  related  to  sodal  studies 
content 

9.  Pocket  charts 

B.  Equipment 

1.  Phonographs  with  adaptors 

2.  l^phones 

3.  Filmstrip  projectors 
(for  class  use) 

4.  Overhead  projectors 

5.  Filmstrip  Desk  Viewers 
(for  individual  use) 

6.  Filmstrip  Desk  Viewers  with 
desk-size  screen  (for  group  use) 

7.  Tape  recorders 

IV.  HOW  ARE  THESE  MATERIALS 
UTILI2ED  WITHIN  THE 
CLASSROOM? 

TTie  teacher  may  use  a varied  approach: 

A.  The  record  and  the  filmstrip  of  a 
story  are  presented  to  Ae  entire 
class.  Class  discussion  and  interpreta- 
tion follow. 

B.  The  audio-visual  presentation  of  ma- 
terial is  utilized  by  the  ^cher  to 
increase  oral  language  ability,  con- 
cepts, and  sight  vocabulary. 

C.  The  filmstrips  in  conjunction  with 
the  basal  reader  in  the  seriw,  ate 
used  to  introduce  and  reinforce 
phonics  and  word-attack  skills  and 
to  present  the  new_  vocabulary. 

D.  ^mprehension  skills  ate  developed 
thi’ou^  questions  by  the  teadier 
when  the  pictures  and  text  are  pre- 
sented on  the  screen. 

E.  Tape  recorders  are  used  by  the  Non- 
English  Speaking  Coordinator  when 
necessary,  to  tape  the  stories  in  Span- 
ish, teach  the  concepts  in  Spanish, 
and  then  translate  them  into  English 

F.  The  trade  l^ks  are  always  in  the 
classroom  library  to  be  read  to  the 
children  or  to  be  handled  by  the 
children. 

V.  WHAT  PROVISIONS  ARE  MADE 
FOR  A CONTINUOUS  EVALUATION 
OF  THIS  PROGRAM? 

A.  Class  Log. 

B.  Formal  Evaluation 

1.  The  New  York  Reading  Readi- 
ness Test  (the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober). 

2.  The  basal  reader  readiness  test 
(the  first  week  in  Oaober),  if 
this  test  accompanies  the  series. 

3.  The  basal  reader  achievement 
reading  test  (the  end  of  the 
school  year) . _ 

C.  Informal  Evaluation 

1.  The  teacher,'  Arough  daily  ob- 
servation, continuously  evaluates 
and  diagnoses  her  children’s  read- 
ing growth  and  reading  needs. 

2.  The  Informal  Textbook  Test  is 
administered  to  each  child  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year. 

D.  Profile  Sheet-Teachers  Keep  a Class 
Profile  Sheet  with  data  concerning 
the  physical,  emotional,  social  and  in- 


tellectual characteristics  of  each  child. 

E.  Meetings — All  teachers,  supervisors, 
reading  consultants  and  related  per- 
sonnel meet  regularly  to  evaluate  the 
progress  nude. 

F.  Intervisitation — K small  part  of  the 
regular  conference  is  devoted  to  visit- 
ing the  project  teacher’s  room  and 
observing  the  physical  organization 
of  her  room  and  the  materials  she 
develops. 

‘ G.  Supervision  — A supervisor  in  each 
school  is  designated  to  direct  the 
program  in  his  school. 

H.  Other  p>ersonnel,  such  as  Reading 
Consultants,  Field  Consultants  in 
Early  Childhood,  Supervisors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction, 
and  Corrective  Riding  Teachers 
give  consultant  service. 

VI  WHAT  SUGGESTIONS  ARE  MADE 
FOR  CREATIVITY  IN  THIS 

PROGRAM? 

A.  Dramatize  the  story  in  the  filmstrips. 

B.  Have  children  retell  the  story  ip 
their  own  words  as  each  frame  is 
shown. 

C.  Have  children  dictate  stories  about 


the  filmstrips. 

D.  Make  a book  of  your  children’s  origi- 
nal stories  and  drawings.  'Hiis  book 
can  be  added  to  the  class  library. 

E.  Occasionally  show  the  textfilms  on 
the  chalkb^d. 

F.  Art  work  can  be  related  to  the  film- 
strips. 

G.  Compose  son^  relat^  to  the  film- 
strip story  using  original  tunes. 

VII.  "^HAT  PITFALLS  SHOULD  BE 
AVOIDED  AND  WFIAT 

SUGGESTIONS  CAN  BE  FOLLOWED 
IN  USING  THIS  PROGRAM? 

A.  Avoid  introducing  every  nw  story 
and  its  accompanying  filmstrip  in  the 
same  way. 

B.  Avoid  overexposure  to  wch  of  the 
materials;  i.e.,  the  showing  of  film- 
strips daily. 

C.  Avoid  routinization  in  follow-up 
activities;  i.e.,  constantly  writing  ex- 
perience charts  or  "stories”  about  the 
filmstrips  after  the  viewing  of  them. 

D.  Avoid  using  one  audio-visual  pro- 
cedure, exclusively,  for  the  devdop- 
ment  of  certain  lessons. 

E.  Avoid  the  teaching  of  too  many  les- 
sons ba.sed  on  the  same  filmstrip  or 
recordings. 

F.  Avoid  the  temptation  of  showing 
more  frames,  in  a textfilm,  than  the 
children’s  attention  span  will  tolerate. 

G.  Avoid  allowing  the  children  to  re- 
main inactive  while  instructional 
filmstrips  are  being  shown. 

H.  Mtdke  certain  machines,  shades,  etc., 
operate  properly  before  actual  class- 


room use. 

I.  Use  some  filmstrip  more  than  once. 

J.  Plan  carefully.  (Make  the  material 
fit  the  lessons,  rather  than  the  lesson 
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fit  the  material.) 

K.  Be  flexible. 

L.  Follow-up  activities  after  the_  show- 
ing of  a filmstrip  must  provide  for 
individual  differences  among  chil- 
dren in  the  class. 

M.  Establish  goals  in  advance  and  utilize 
materials  to  fulfill  these  goals. 

VIII.  WHAT  PROVISIONS  ARE  MADE 

FOR  THE  SLOW  CHILDREN? 

A.  Individualization  of  instruction. 

B.  Small-grqup  instruction  in’  word- 
atuck  skills. 

C.  Individual  help  by  the  Corrective  ; 
Reading  Teacher. 

D.  Individual  hdp  by  student  teachers.  ; 

The  Audio-Visual  Approach  in  Reading 

is  a self-motivating  program  making  use 
of  good  teaching  techniques.  The  film- 
strips complement,  rather  than  substitute 
the  reading  program.  Often  beginning 
readers  become  so  interested  that  they 
feel  encouraged  to  read  the  books  for 
themselves,  and  so  they  discover  that 
books  can  be  so  much  fun 
We  firmly  believe  this  program  gives: 
(1)  an  initial,  positive  impetus  to  toid- 
ing,  (2)  a pbsitive  motivation  to  reading 
from  the  printed  page,  and  (3)  a liiird 
dimension  to  the  reading  process. 
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2.  First  Grade  Reading 
Studies:  Implementation 

Guy  L.  Bond 
University  of  Minnesota 

^1  TEACHING  of  beginning  reading 
continues  to  be  a popular  subject  for 
debate  among  reading  experts  and  lay  per- 
sons alike,  even  though  a great  deal  of  re- 
search has  been  devoted  to  the  problem. 
There  are  still  a number  of  controversies.^ 
concerning  instructional  procedures  in  be- 
ginning reading.  For  example,  the  issue 
of  the  relative  emphasis  which  should  be 
given  to  phonics  and  more  diversified 
teaching  methods  is  still  a lively  topic. 
IControlled  research  comparing  the  two 
Imethods,  however,  has  been  practically 
'nonexistent  because  of  the  general  agree- 
ment among  reading  experts  that  a com- 
bination of  these  methods  is  essential.  As 
a result,  pure  phonics  programs  are  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  find  and  the 
controversial  issue  of  phonics  OR  diversi- 
fied methods  has  been  largely  relegated  to 
the  popular  press.  Research  interest  in  the 
ar^  is  now  focusing  on  not  whether  or 
not  phonics  should  be  taught  but  how 
they  should  be  taught,  to  what  extent,  and 
to  what  kinds  of  pupils.  Or  more  exactly, 
the  focus  is  now  on  how  the  many  mean- 
ing, phonetic  structure,  and  rapid  per- 
ceptual aids  to  word  recognition  can  be 
most  efficiently  taught  to  pupils  of  vary- 
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ing  capabilities  and  linguistic  back- 
grounds. 

Current  debate,  for  instance,  centers  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  teaching  phonics 
and  other  word  recognition  aids  by  means 
of  what  have  been  termed  the  synthetic 
and  analytic  approaches.  In  the  synthetic 
method  the  child  learns  the  regular 
graphemic  representations  of  sounds  and 
then  is  helped  to  synthesize  the  sounds 
into  words.  The  analytic  method  on  the 
other  hand  proceeds  from  an  analysis  of 
the  whole  word  which  is  then  broken  up 
into  its  pronounceable  units.  A longi- 
tudinal study  was  reported  by  Bear  who 
compared  matched  groups  of  first-grade 
pupils  who  were  taught  by  the  analytic 
and  synthetic  approaches  to  phonics.^  In 
this  study  seven  classes  of  first-grade  chil- 
dren were  taught  phonics  using  the  Hay- 
Wingo  program,  a synthetic  program  in 
terms  of  the  definition  above,  and  seven 
comparable  classes  were  taught  beginning 
reading  using  the  analytic  approach  to 
phonics  as  outlined  in  the  manuals  of  the 
Row-Peterson  basal  program.  The  two 
groups  used  the  same  basal  reading  series, 
the  Row-Peterson  materials,  with  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  approach  used  to 
teach  phonics.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of 
instruction  in  reading,  differences  in  per- 
formance on  the  Gates  Primary  Reading 
Tests  and  the  Metropolitan  Adiievement 
Test  favored  the  group  using  the  synthetic 
approach  to  phonics.  A follow-up  study 
of  the  pupils  after  they  had  completed 
the  sixth  grade  found  that  the  group 
which  had  utilized  the  synthetic  method 
of  phonics  in  the  first  grade  was  signifi- 
cantly superior  in  performance  on  the 
vocabulary  section  of  the  Gates  Reading 
Survey  although  no  differences  were  found 
between  the  groups  on  the  Comprehension 
and  Speed  sections  of  the  test. 

On  the  other  hand,  a study  reported  byv_ 
Morgan  and  Light  appears  to  contradict 
these  findings.^  Using  randomly  selected 
groups  of  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls  from 
two  schools,  one  school  of  which  used  the 
Phonetic  Keys  to  Reading  while  the  other 
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used  the  Scott-Foresman  basal  program, 
the  investigators  compared  reading  prog- 
' ress  in  the  third  grade.  Results  of  testing 
with  the  Gates  Reading  and  California 
Achievement  tests  favored  the  Scott-Fores- 
man  basal  materials  with  its  analytic  ap- 
proach to  phonics.  These  two  studies  re- 
flect the  la^  of  imanimity  among  research 
findings  concerning  the  proper  way  in 
which  to  teach  phonics  and  the  amount 
of  emphasis  to  devote  to  this  aspect  of  a 
word  recognition  program. 

Recent  attention  in  beginning  reading 
has  revolved  around  the  issue  of  how  to 
attack  the  problem  of  best  preparing  chil- 
dren to  cope  with  the  many  inconsistencies 
in  phoneme-grapheme  relationships  in 
English.  In  the  recent  past,  reading  ma- 
terials generally  have  been  produced  with 
little  attempt  to  control  beginning  vocabu- 
lary from  the  standpoint  of  sound-symbol 
relationships.  There  has  been  little  effort 
to  introduce  only  those  words  whose 
sounds  are  represented  more  or  less  con- 
sistently in  writing.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  interest  has  been  renewed  in  the 
possibility  that  a major  reason  for  early 
difficulties  in  reading  is  the  relative  in- 
consistency of  our  alphabetic  code  for 
transcribing  speech.  Bloomfield  and  Barn- 
hart have  attempted  to  simplify  the  proc- 
ess of  learning  to  read  by  introducing  in 
the  early  stages  of  reading  only  regularly- 
represented  words.®  Fries  has  prepared 
beginning  reading  materials  of  a some- 
what similar  nature."*  Research  is  needed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  this  control 
of  vocabulary  is  wise  in  light  of  the  multi- 
tude of  inconsistencies  which  the  child 
will  encounter  in  later  reading.  Sister 
Mary  Edward  attempted  to  find  some  pre- 
liminary answers  to  this  question  by  com- 
paring groups  of  fourth-grad#^  ’’s  from 
the  parochial  schools  of  D-  Michi- 
gan and  Dubuque,  Iowa.®  T._  Dubuque 
schools  used  a composite  basal  method 
alone  while  the  Detroit  system  utilized  a 
modified  lin^istic  method  in  addition  to 
a composite  Basal  approach.  When  meas- 
ured % a variety  of  reading  tests  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  fourth  grade,  the  group 
using  the  linguistic  materials  in  addition 
to  the  basal  program  performed  signifi- 
cantly better  on  a majority  of  the  tests. 
However,  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
materials  with  only  "regular”  words  such 
as  the  Bloomfield-Barnhart  materials 
sho^d  be  used  as  the  basic  program  in 
beginning  reading  instruction  has  not 
been  adequately  investigated. 

Another  system  designed  to  simplify 
the  task  of  learning  to  read  by  removing 
many  phoneme-grapheme  irregularities  is 
Pitman  s Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  cur- 
rently being  used  experimentally  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
research  evidence  to  this  point  has  come 
from  England  where  the  experimental 
program  is  now  in  its  third  year.  Down- 
ing  reports  superior  reading  progress  at- 
tained by  pupils  whose  instruction  has 
been  in  the  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet.® 
However,  many  unanswered  questions 
also  remain  with  respect  to  this  approach 
to  initial  reading  instruction.  For  one 
thing,  how  much  of  the  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  novelty  of  the  program 
and  to  the  enthusiasm  of  tlje  teasers  in- 
volved in  the  project?  Then  too,  what  will 
be  the  long-range  effect  of  teaching  a 
child  to  read  by  means  of  this  medium? 
It  seems  imperative  that  further  con- 
trolled research  involving  i/t/a  be 
initiated. 

Other  interested  researchers  are  wo^ 
ing  with  programs  which  are  designed^ 
make  maximum  provision  for  individual 
differences.  Much  has  been  published  on 
the  relative  merits  of  "individualized” 
reading  versus  basal  reader  programs,  but 
the  findings  of  the  various  studies  conflict 
with  one  another.  In  addition,  experimen- 
tation is  now  under  way  in  which  pro- 
gramed materials  are  utilized  as  a basic 
learning  device.  Research  is  necessary  in 
both  areas. 

Another  problem  that  is  being  studied 
is  the  extent  to  which  other  language  ex- 
periences should  be  incorporated  into  the 
nature  of  reading  instruction.  Here  again 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  the  inclusion  of 
listening,  writing,  and  speaking  skills  into 
a reading  program  but  rather  the  extent 
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to  which  they  should  be  included  and 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  a somewhat  permissive  approach  to 
reading  instruction  and  also  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  children  who  can  profit 
most  from  this  approach. 

This  discussion  has  in  no  way  attempted 
to  exhaust  the  areas  of  research  interest  in 
beginning  reading  instruction.  It  has  at- 
tempted to  point  out  some  of  the  newer 
ideas  which  warrant  investigation.  Un- 
fortunately, most  of  the  research  has  been 
conducted  in  a piecemeal  fashion  by  in- 
dependent investigators  and  as  a result, 
\ generalizing  from  the  results  of  the 
'studies  has  been  difficult  for  a number  of 
reasons: 

1.  Independent  studies  have  utilized 
different  types  of  populations,  many 
of  which  were  not  representative 
of  the  first-grade  population  as  a 
whole. 

2.  Independent  investigators  have  used 
different  test  instruments  to  meas- 
ure reading  readiness  skills  and  sub- 
sequent reading  achievement. 

3.  The  extent  to  which  investigators 
have  controlled  such  factors  as  ex- 
periential background  of  children, 
class  size,  teacher  competence,  en- 
thusiasm for  the  particular  teaching 
method  employea,  and  other  ex- 
traneous variables  has  varied  from 
siddy  to  study. 

4.  Research  designs  and  methods  of 
statistical  analysis  have  varied  from 
study  to  study. 

5.  Inappropriate  design  of  some 
studies  has  made  clear-cut  interpre- 
tation of  results  impossible. 

6.  Standardized  tests,  especially  at  the 
elementary  level,  are  inadequate  for 
measuring  all  anticipated  outcomes 
of  reading  instruction;  nevertheless, 
these  tests  are  often  the  sole  crite- 
rion measures  utilized. 

Donald  Durrell  has  traced  the  historical 
background  that  led  to  the  invitation  by 
the  Cooperative  Program  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  for  research 
proposals  in  the  area  of  first  grade  read- 
ing. Each  of  the  seventy-six  proposals  sub- 
mitted were  revievred  by  the  Research  Ad- 
visory Council  which  selected  twenty- 
seven  for  support  up  to  a $30,000  per 
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study  limitation.  The  projects  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
merit  as  self-contained  studies  which 
would  have  unique  characteristics  and  at 
the  same  time  be  directly  related  to  the 
problems  and  differing  points  of  view 
apparent  in  initial  reading  instruction. 
They  were  also  selected  so  that  in  total 
scope  a more  massive  body  of  information 
about  various  approaches  to  reading  in- 
struction could  be  obtained  for  further 
combined  analysis  than  has  ever  been  pos- 
sible in  the  field  of  reading. 

The  individual  projects  selected  give  a 
broad  variety  of  experimental  variables 
dealing  with  problems  of  first  grade  read- 
ing needing  scientific  study  by  means  of 
controlled  experimental  designs.  Tliey  also 
give  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  approaches  in  a variety  of 
S(ffiool  populations  and  instructional  con- 
ditions. The  list  of  the  experimental  vari- 
ables being  studied  indicates  the  scope  of 
the  enterprise  and  the  number  of  individ- 
ual projects  in  which  each  variable  is  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  several  experimental 
variables. 

Basic  Reading  24 

Language  Experience  12 

Phonetic  Emphasis  6 

Linguistic  Emphasis  6 

Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  5 

Individualized  Reading  4 

Reading  Readiness  4 

Audio-Visual  4 

Role  of  Teacher  Supervisor  4 
Approaches  for  Culturally 
Different  5 

Other  approaches  7 

The  areas  of  the  United  States  in  which 
the  studies  are  located  gives  evidence  as 
to  the  variety  of  situations  in  which  the 
relationships  between  the  experimental 
variables  and  growth  in  reading  are  being 
studied.  In  eadh  area  an  attempt  to  get  an 
unbiased  sampling  of  children,  teachers, 
and  economic  circumstances  for  each  ex- 
perimental variable  group  has  been  made. 
The  range  of  situations  and  rigor  of  con- 
trols is  quite  apparent  to  one  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  visit  the  independent 
research  projects.  A list  of  the  directors  of 
the  projects  is  given  below  to  indicate  the 
regions  of  the  United  States  in  which  the 
independent  studies  are  being  conducted. 
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Elizabetih  Ann  Bordeaux,  Goldsboro, 
N.  C.  (City  Schools) 

Jeanne  S.  Chall,  City  University 
of  New  York 

Donald  L.  Cleland,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Edward  Fty,  Rutgers — ^The  State 
University,  N.  J. 

Harry  T.  Hahn,  Oakland  Schools, 
Pontiac,  Michigan 
Albert  J.  Harris,  City  University  of 
^ New  York 

Robert  B.  Hayes,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 
Arthur  W,  Heilman,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Thomas  D.  Horn,  University  of  Texas 
William  M.  Kendrick,  San  Diego 
County  Department' of  Education 
James  B.  Macdonald,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

John  G.  Manning,  Fresno  State  College 
Sister  M.  Marita,  Marquette  University 
Albert  J.  Mazurkiewicz, 

Lehigh  University 
Roy  McCanne,  Consultant,  Colorado 
State  Department  of  Education 
Katherine  A.  Morrill,  Moses  Y. 

Beach  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
Helen  A.  Murphy,  Boston  University 
Olive  S.  Niles,  Springfield 
Massachusetts  Public  Schools 
Hale  C.  Reid,  Cedar  Rapids, 

Iowa  Public  Schools 
Robert  B.  Ruddell,  University  of 
California 

J.  Wesley  Schneyer,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
William  D.  Sheldon, 

Syracuse  University 
George  D.  Spache,  University  of 
Florida 

Doris  U.  Spencer,  Johnson 
State  College,  "Vermont 
Russell  G.  Stauffer, 

University  of  Delaware 
Harold  J.  Tanyzer,  Hofstra  University 
Nita  M.  Wyatt,  University  of  Kansas 
Guy  L.  Bond,  Coordinating  Center, 
Univeresity  of  Minnesota 
Robert  Dykstra,  Coordinating 
Center,  University  of  Minnesota 
The  First  Grade  Reading  Studies  are, 
in  fact,  twenty-seven  independent  studies 
so  well  coordinated  in  research  design, 
instruments  of  measurement,  information 


gathered,  and  comparability  of  data  col- 
lected, that  comparisons  among  the  studies 
will  be  possible  in  ways  tk^t  have  not 
previously  existed.  The  most  unique  char/ 
acteristic  of  the  First  Grade  Reading  Projl 
ect  is  that  it  can  also  be  considered  onq 
large  study  since  all  of  the  data  obtained 
in  the  twenty-seven  individual  studies 
will  be  fed  into  the  Coordinating  Center 
for  further  analysis,  enabling  the  testing 
of  many  hypotheses  that  are  not  within 
the  scope  of  any  one  of  the  independent 
studies  nor  in  any  comparison  of  the  find- 
ings bebs'een  any  of  the  studies. 

The  list  of  common  data  given  below 
indicates  the  type  of  information  that  will 
be  available  for  the  detailed  study  of  the 
total  analysis.  These  appraisals  were 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  individual 
projects  at  conferences  conducted  by  the 
Coordinating  Center.  In  addition  to  these 
common  data,  each  project  will  submit  to 
the  Coordinating  Center  all  the  unique 
data  collected.  Many  studies  will  have 
overlapping  unique  appraisals  that  will  in- 
crease Ae  scope  of  observation  available 
for  study  in  combined  analyses. 

Common  Data  to  Be  Gathered  in 
Each  Study 

1.  About  the  Child 

Sex 

Chronological  Age 

Mental  Age  (Pintner-Cunningham) 

Ethnic  Group 

Amount  of  Pre-First  Grade  School 
Experience 

Number  of  days  absent  during  the 
experimental  period 

2.  Initial  Test  Data 

a.  From  the  Murphy  Durrell  Readi- 
ness Test 

Phoneme  Identification 
Capital  Letter  Identification 
Lower  Case  Letter  Identification 
Learning  Rate  Score 

b.  From  the  Thurstone  Tests 
Pattern  Copying 
Identical  Form  Recognition 

c.  From  the  Metropolitan  Readi- 

ness Test 
Word  Meaning 
Listening 

3.  About  the  teacher 

Sex 

Age  • 
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Degree  Held 

Type  of  Teaching  Certificate 
Years  of  Teaching  Experience 
Experience  Teaching  First  Grade 
Marital  Status 

Number  of  Her  Own  Children 
Score  on  San  Diego  Teacher 
Attitude  Scale 

Number  of  Days  Absent  During  the 
Experimental  Period 
Teacher  Rating  by  Supervisors 

4.  About  School  Policies 

Number  Enrolled  in  Class 
Length  of  School  Day 
Length  of  School  Year 
Number  of  First-Grade  Rooms  in 
Building 

Number  of  First-Grade  Rooms  in 
District 

Type  of  Library  Facilities  Available 
Per  Pupil  Costs 

5.  About  the  Community 

Median  Education  of  Adults 
Median  Income 
Population 
Type 

6.  Final  Test  Data 

Stanford  Achievement  Test 
San  Diego  Measure  of  Attitude 
Towards  Reading 
(Certain  other  measures  will  be 
used  for  uniform  samples  from 
the  population  in  each  project.) 
Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test 
Gates  Word  Pronunciation  Test 
Fry  Test  of  Phonetically  Regular 
Words 

Creative  Writing  Sample 

1.  Quality 

2.  Creativity 

/'^he  purposes  of  the  coordinating  cen- 
ter are,  in  general,  to  maintain  communi- 
cation between  the  various  projects,  to 
provide  services  for  the  individual  proj- 
ects, and  to  assemble,  collate,  analyze,  and 
interpret  the  inter-related  data  which  the 
directors  of  the  individual  projects  have 
agreed  to  make  available. 

The  directors  of  the  coordinating  cen- 
ter recognize  that  the  directors  of  the  in- 
dividual projects  must  be  left  free  to 
study,  analyze,  and  report  the  unique 
phases  of  their  projects.  The  coordinating 
center  directors  are  further  aware  of  the 
need  for  working  cooperatively  with  the 
individual  project  directors  if  the  tremen- 


dous possibilities  of  the  combined  research 
program  in  first  grade  reading  instruction 
are  to  be  realizecT  fully.  The  coordinating 
center,  therefore,  is  an  implementing 
agency  dealing  with  the  combined  enter- 
prise in  full  cooperation  with  the  indi- 
vidual project  directors. 

The  coordinating  center’s  major  pur- 
pose is  to  assemble,  analyze,  and  interpret 
the  combined  data  secured  from  the  indi- 
vidual projects.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
directors  of  the  coordinating  center  to 
enlist  the  services  of  individual  project 
directors  as  consultants  in  the  study  of  the 
combined  data  whenever  it  is  felt  neces- 
sary, the  primary  intent  being  that  the 
entire  study  be  a cooperative  endeavor. 

Specifically,  the  coordinating  center  has 
the  following  responsibilities: 

1.  To  design  data-reporting  procedures 
so  that  all  common  items  of  information 
may  be  tabulated  and  punched  on  cards  in 
a uniform  and  statistically  desirable  order. 

2.  To  hold  such  conferences  as  are 
needed  by  project  directors  in  order  to 
maintain  sufficient  uniformity  in  measure- 
ment techniques,  data,  and  research  design 
so  that  inter-comparisons  can  be  made, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
individuality  needed  to  study  efficiently 
the  unique  problems  represented  by  the 
individual  projects. 

3.  To  provide  a staff  of  consultants 
who  are  ready  to  assist  the  coordinating 
center  and  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
individual  project  directors  when  and  if 
requested.  This  staff  includes  inter-disci- 
plinary experts  from  such  fields  as:  re- 
search design,  statistics,  computer  pro- 
gramming and  data  processing,  measure- 
ment, reading  research,  linguistics,  psy- 
chology, etc. 

4.  To  make  available  the  facilities  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Numerical 
Analysis  Center  to  individual  project  di- 
rectors who  have  no  such  services  at  their 
disposal. 

5.  To  review  the  research  and  statisti- 
cal designs  of  individual  projects  as  re- 
quested. 

6.  To  consult  with  individual  project 
directors  when  and  if  unexpected  prob- 
lems arise. 

7.  To  visit  the  individual  projects  in 
order  to  consult  with  the  project  directors 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  unique 
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characteristics  of  each  project  so  that  when 
the  data  is  collated,  it  can  be  realistically 
interpreted. 

8.  To  assemble,  analyze,  and  interpret 
such  common  and  unique  data  as  is  made 
available  by  the  directors  of  individual 
investigations.  Analyses  will  be  made  to 
compare  various  methods  and  materials 
whiA  have  been  used  with  children  in 
ways  and  in  combinations  that  could  not 
be  made  in  the  individual  studies. 

9.  To  write  final  reports  which  will 
describe  the  statistical  analyses  of  the 
combined  data,  report  the  results,  draw 
conclusions,  indicate  implications  for 
classroom  practices,  and  make  suggestions 
for  further  studies. 

■^The  research  activities  of  the  coordinat- 
ing center  will  concentrate  on  the  statisti- 
cal analyses  of  the  combined  data  from 
all  the  cooperating  projects.  Such  analyses 
as  the  following  will  be  made:  (a)  The 
data  from  various  combinations  of  inde- 
pendent studies  will  be  analyzed  to  study 
interactions  and  inter-relationships  which 
could  not  be  identified  in  the  analyzses 
of  the  separate  projects  in  isolation;  (b) 
The  effectiveness  of  such  experimental 
method  will  be  analyzed,  where  possible, 
in  a matrix  of  the  other  methods  thus 
eliminating  to  a great  extent  the  Haw- 
thorne effects  that  might  exist  in  the 
isolated  studies.  This  is  made  possible 
since  common  measures  were  decided 
upon  previously;  (c)  The  data  from  com- 
bined studies  will  be  analyzed,  wherever 
possible,  with  special  attention  to  locating 
the  pupil  characteristics  associated  with 
success  in  each  of  the  many  approaches  to 
teaching  reading  represented  in  the  inde- 
pendent studies.  Specifically,  such  analyses 
will  study  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
approaches  to  teaching  reading  for  chil- 
dren with  high,  average,  or  low  intelli- 
gence, readiness,  auditory  perception,  vis- 
ual perception,  etc.,  and  any  interaction 
that  may  take  place  between  the  methods 


represented  in  the  individual  studies  and 
such  pupil  characteristics.  Studies  of  this 
type  never  have  been  possible  previously 
in  such  scope;  (d)  The  various  methods 
of  first-grade  reading  represented  in  the 
individual  projects  will  be  compared  to 
find  out  the  comparative  effectiveness  of 
each  in  producing  each  type  of  reading 
growth  represented  in  the  common  de- 
pendent variables.  This  phase  of  the  study 
would  have  importance  in  assessing  the 
contribution  the  various  individual  ap- 
proaches might  have  in  a combination 
approach  to  reading  instruction. 

Appropriate  statistical  models  will  be 
used  for  the  various  problems  studied.  In 
general,  the  basic  model  will  be  that  of 
the  multivariate  regression  model.  Fnr 
specific  problems  modifications  will  be 
needed  to  explore  possible  apexes  of  rela- 
tionships, as  well  as  other  types  of  unusual 
characteristics  of  the  data..  It  may  be  that 
a given  reading  method  may  be  highly 
successful  with  the  more  able  children 
and  confusing  to  the  less  able.  The  use  of 
the  Johnson-Neyman  technique  may  en- 
able the  location  of  the  exact  regions  of 
significance,  as  well  as  the  direction  of 
the  relationship.  A study  of  statistical 
models  will  make  possible  the  appraisal 
of  the  efficiency  and  rigor  of  the  models 
used,  as  well  as'  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  information  from  the  data 
studied. 

The  major  outcomes  of  the  study  can 
be  separated  into  those  dealing  with  (1) 
the  improvement  of  instruction  as  a result 
of  the  combined  study  of  the  twenty-seven 
individual  projects,  (2)  the  feasibility  of 
such  cooperative  research  and  a coordinat- 
ing center  as  a pattern  of  cooperative  re- 
search for  other  areas  of  study,  and  (3) 
the  testing  of  the  application  of  recently 
developed  or  new  statistical  models  to 
such  extensive  and  multivariant  data 
which  previously  would  have  been  too 
overwhelming  to  contemplate. 
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2.  Sex  Differences  in 
Cjl^ . Effectiveness  of  Teaching 
P'1  Machines  Versus  Women 
Teachers  for  Teaching 
Reading^ 

John  D.  McNeil 

VARIOUS  theories  have  been  proposed 
to  account  for  the  failure  or  boys  to 
achieve  as  well  as  girls  in  beginning  read- 
ing. Factors  of  growth,  maturation,  and 
development  are  considered  most  critical 
by  some.  Others  have  indicated  that  exist- 
ing instructional  content  appeals  more  to 
girls.  Negative  treatment  of  male  learners 
by  female  teachers  is  another  explanation 
for  inferior  progress  in  reading  by  boys. 

In  the  present  study,  132  kindergarten 
boys  and  girls  were  given  instruction  in 
beginning  reading  by  an  auto-instructional 
device.  The  boys  were  superior  in  their 
learning  by  this  approach.  Subsequently, 
most  of  these  children  were  placed  in  the 
first-grade  classrooms  of  .seven  female 
teachers.  Under  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
classroom  instruction,  the  boys  failed  to 
maintain  their  relatively  higher  perform- 
ance. 

Explanation  for  this  finding  centered 
around  the  belief  that  whereas  the  teach- 
ing machine  treated  boys  and  girls  alike, 
e.g.,  gave  both  the  same  number  of  op- 
portimities  to  respond  and  the  same  words 
of  pra'ise,  the  female  teachers  did  not.  Fur- 
thermore, the  relative  independence  from 
both  live  teacher  and  peer  group  interac- 
tion provided  by  use  of  a self-instructional 
device  may  have  been  important  in  help- 
ing aggressive  male  learners  achieve  su- 
periority. 

Testimonies  were  collected  to  show  that 
these  boys  whose  relative  positions  in 
reading  declined  under  teacher  direction 
were  indeed  those  pupils  who  received 

*This  study  was  performed  as  part  of  Cooperative 
Research  Project  No.  1413,  United  States  Office  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Wdfare,  Evan.  R.  Keislar, 
co-investigator.  Appreciation  is  ^pressed  to  Janis 
S.  Stone  who  assisted  in  the  design  and  conduct  of 
the  present  study. 


i more  negative  comments  from  teachers 
' and  who  were  given  fewer  opportunities 
to  read,  two  conditions  that  were  not  pres- 
ent under  auto-instruction. 

Subjects 

The  132  children  (72  boys  and  60 
girls)  who  completed  the  auto-instruction 
program  as  kinclergarteners  constituted  the 
total  kindergarten  population  at  two  pub- 
lic elementary  sdiools.  Their  average 
chronological  age  was  5 years  6 months, 
and  their  average  intelligence  quotient  was 
107  with  a range  of  72-128  as  measured 
by  the  Kuhlmann-Anderson  Test  of  Intel- 
ligence. Before  the  experiment,  the  boys 
and  girls  did  not  differ  on  a pre-test  of 
reading  readiness  that  measured  knowl- 
edge of  letters,  words  to  be  taught,  and 
ability  to  recogniie  likenesses  in  letter  con- 
figurations. 

Direction  of  Programed  Materials  and 
Teaching  Machine 

The  programed  materials  consisted  of 
17  daily  lessons.  Each  lesson  was  made  up 
of  approximately  35  questions  and  infor- 
mational frames.  Forty  words  were  taught 
duilng  the  program.  The  task  of  the  child 
was  to  learn  these  words  and  to  be  able 
to  read  novel  sentences  composed  of  these 
words.  A complete  description  of  the  ma- 
terials is  reported  elsewhere.^  The  pro- 
gram was  administered  through  apparatus 
mat  instmeted  ten  or  fewer  chil^en  at  a 
time.  Each  child  sat  in  a cubicle  equipped 
with  head  phones  through  which  he  heard 
a taped  commentary.  The  cubicle  con- 
tained a response  and  information  panel. 
The  child  indicated  his  selection  of  the 
answer  to  a question  by  pressing  one  of 
three  buttons  on  the  response  panel.  A 
green  light  was  shown  when  he  was  cor- 
rect, and  a red  one  when  in  error.  A sin- 
gle screen  at  the  front  of  the  room  was 
visible  from  each  cubicle.  On  this  screen, 
learners  saw  the  daily  sequence  presented 
by  film  strip,  while  hc-aring  an  accom- 
panying taped  commentary. 

Description  of  Instruction  by 
Female  Teachers 

In  general,  classroom  instmetion  con- 

^John  D.  McNeil  and  Evan  R.  Keislar*  Oral  and 
Non-Oral  Methods  of  Teaching  Reading  by  an  Auto* 
Instructional  Device.  Project  1413  with  the  Coopera- 
tive Research  Program  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  1963. 
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sisted  of  assignment  of  children  into  abil- 
ity grouj - . the  basis  of  the  teacher’s  in- 
formal assessment  of  the  child's  readiness. 
Three  reading  groups  were  formed  in  most 
classes.  During  a period  of  four  months, 
each  reading  group  received  approximately 
20  minutes  of  direct  instruction  daily  by 
the  teacher  and  20  minutes  of  daily  fol- 
low-up or  “seat  work.”  Instruction  usually 
followed  the  general  procedures  recom- 
mended to  accompany  the  commercial 
reading  material  used,  e.g.,  first  grade 
reading  materials  produced  by  Scott-Fores- 
man  and  Ginn  and  Company. 

Data  about  the  tea(3iers’  differential 
treatment  of  male  and  female  learners  was 
collected  in  indr  > lal  interviews  with 
children.  A taped  ..erview  schedule  was 
administered  to  each  child  in  the  seven 
classrooms.  The  schedule  c’'nsisled  of 
questions  such  as  the  following;  “Name 
the  children  in  your  reading  group.”  “Pre- 
tend you  are  in  your  reading  group.  Who 
is  tlie  teacher  talking  to  when  she  says; 
'Sit  up  and  pay  attention !’  ” (measure  of 
negative  comment)  “Who  doesn’t  get  to 
read  very  much  in  your  reading  group?” 
(measure  of  opportunity  to  read) 

Results  of  Testing  Under  Conditions  o'^ 
Teaching  by  Machine  Versus 
leeching  by  Female  Teachers 

A post-test  consisting  of  51  multiple- 
choice  items  was  given  fc ‘.lowing  the  auto- 
instmctional  program.  On  this  test,  the 
boys  earned  significantly  higher  scores 
than  the  girls,  boys  M = 30.3;  girls 
M = 24a!.  a similar  post-test  was  given 
after  classioom  instmction  except  that  the 
words  represented  a sample  of  those 
taught  by  the  teachers.  Results  from  this 
test  indicated  a statistically  significant  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  girls,  boys  M = 
31.7;  girls  M - 38.3.  An  examination  of 
changes  in  rank  order  on  the  two  tests 
showed  that  per  cent  of  the  boys 
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dropped  in  rank,  while  only  27  per  cent 
of  the  girls  did  so,  indicating  that  there 
were  variables  within  the  classrooms  of  fe- 
male teachers  that  militated  against  the 
maximum  performance  of  young  male 
learners. 

Teachers’  Negative  Comments,  Lack  of 
Opportunity  to  Respond  and 
Progress  in  Reading 

Children  reported  that  boys  received 
more  negative  comments  from  the  teachers 
than  girls  (X^  = 13.2,  p < .01).  With 
respect  to  opportunity  for  reading,  it  was 
foimd  that  Doys  were  seen  as  given  less 
opportunity  to  read  (X^  = 5.7,  p :<  ,05). 
Change  in  rank  order  in  reading  was  cor- 
related with  the  number  of  times  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  was  perceived  as  receiving 
negative  comments  from  the  teacher.  The 
change  in  rank  correlated  .313  with  nega- 
tive comr.fients,  p cj  .01,  indicating  that 
those  who  received  such  comments  did  not 
maintain  their  progress  in  learning  to  read. 
Likewise,  the  Aange  in  rank  order  corre- 
lated with  perceived  deprivation  of  oppor- 
tunity to  read  (r  = .238,  p < .05). 

Conclusions 

Results  support  the  hypothesis  that 
teachfis  offer  different  treatments  to  boys 
and  girls  and  suggest  an  association  be- 
tween teacher  behavior  and  inferior  per- 
formance in  beginning  reading.  Teachers 
fail  to  adjust  Jhemselves  or  iheir  school 
rpcedures  to  .he  behavior  tendencies  of 
oys  as  well  as  to  those  of  girls.  The  find- 
ings that  showed  these  same  boys  superior 
to  girls  in  reading  following  auto-instruc- 
tional procedures  suggest  that  features  of 
auto-instruction  may  be  useful  in  teaching 
boys.  Equality  in  treatment  and  the  reduc- 
tioi,  of  peer  group  interaction  in  learning 
to  read  through  a self-teaching  device,  for 
example,  mignt  account  for  better  per- 
formance on  the  part  of  male  learners. 
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H.  CURRENT  VENTURES 


1.  Predicting  Ecrfy  Success 

Shirley  Feldmann 
City  College  of  New  York 


Accompanying  increasing  concern  over 
school  failure,  especially  among  the 
so-called  culturally  cfisadvantagcd  chil- 
dren, has  been  a refocus  of  attention  on 
early  learning,  particularly  on  approaches 


to  learning  how  to  read.  Any  approach  tc 
learning  to  read  which  insures  long- 
term  success  for  most  children  is  clearly 
a valuable  one,  for  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
inefficiency  of  our  present  patchwork  re- 
medial efforts  with  retarded  readers. 

However,  in  searching  for  the  best  ap- 
proaches to  reading  learning,  the  great 
difficulty  is  that  we  do  not  know  enough 
about  learning,  especially  about  learning  409 
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to  read,  to  know  how  best  to  teach  read- 
ing. As  a result^  many  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  as  well  as  the  evaluative  instru- 
ments which  predict  or  measure  reading 
achievement  are  vague  and  crude  approxi- 
mations of  those  which  are  needed.  This 
paper  describes  one  attempt  to  deal  mort 
definitively  with  one  area  of  early  reading 
learning,  that  of  diagnosis  and  prediction 
of  reading  achievement.  / 

There  are  many  standardized  reading 
readiness  tests  now  in  use.  Most  yield  one 
general  predictive  score  based  on  a sum- 
mation of  all  the  test  parts. 

In  our  work  with  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children,  we  found  that  such  tests 
gave  little  information  which  was  not  al- 
ready known  by  the  teachers.  Ivlany  of 
our  children  received  the  lowest  possible 
scores  on  the  test.  The  scores  indicated 
that  the  children  were  not  ready  to  read, 
an  observation  eabily  made  by  anyone 
working  with  them.  No  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
readiness  was  forthcoming  from  the  test 
data,  so  the  teacher  had  no  basis  for  action 
to  help  a particular  child. 

Clearly,  more  is  needed  than  pronounc- 
ing a child  ready  or  not  in  some  global 
way  to  begin  reading.  A better  approach 
would  be  to  test  knowledge  of  specific 
skills  underlying  reading,  in  order  to  as- 
certain any  deficit  in  those  skills  that 
might  possibly  hinder  reading  achieve- 
ment. With  such  information,  extra  in- 
straction  could  then  be  given  the  child 
to  ameliorate  his  difficulty. 

In  addition  to  yielding  little  informa- 
tion about  specific  skills  underlying  read- 
ing, there  was  anotlier  weakness  of  exist- 
ing readiness  tests.  They  didn’t  contain 
sufficient  test  items  within  an  ability 
range  to  differentiate  among  low  scorers, 
l.e.,  there  weren’t  enough  appropriate 
Items  to  spread  out  the  scores  of  the  low 
scorers.  For  f'xarnple,  all  low  scorers 
might  receive  me  same  minimal  score  even 
where  there  could  be  assumed  to  be  skill- 
level  differences  among  them.  Th  is,  exist- 
ing tests  seemed  to  give  too  little  informa- 
tion about  relative  levels  of  skills,  espe- 
cially for  the  disadvantaged  child. 

For  these  reasons,  work  was  begun  on  a 
new  predictive  a’ld  diagnostic  test  in 
I960,  by  Max  Weiner  of  Brooklyn  G l- 
iege  and  myself,  under  the  sponsorship 


of  the  Institute  for  Developmental 
Studies,  New  York  Medical  College.  The 
test  was  called  the  Reading__Erognosis 
^est,  and  was  designed  to  be  predictive 
' of  future  reading  achievement  as  well  as 
to  give  diagnostic  information  about  pres- 
ent skill  levels  of  the  child.  'The  test  is 
to  be  used  before  formal  reading  instruc- 
tion is  given. 

'The  test  was  constructed  as  a .25-min- 
ute, individually  administered  test  to  be 
given  and  scored  by  the  classroom  teach- 
er. Although  more  time-consuming  than 
a group  test,  an  advantage  was  felt  to  be. 
gained  for  the  teacher  through  individual 
work  w’ith  the  child.  An  opportunity  is 
afforded  the  teacher  through  use  of  a 
standardized  test  situation  to  learn  how 
the  child  responds  to  the  skill  areas  as 
well  as  to  make  comparison  of  the  child’s 
working  abilities  with  his  peers. 

'The  test  measures  particular  skills  in 
two  areas  related  to  reading  achievement. 
Language  and  Perceptual  Discrimination. 
Both  of  these  skill  areas  were  considered 
to  have  high  priority  among  those  pre- 
requisite for  acquisition  of  reading  skills. 
Another  area  measures  existing  reading 
achievement  levels.  This  area,  called  Be- 
ginning Reading,  indicates  the  achieve- 
ment of  children  already  learning  to  read 
without  formal  instruction.  There  are 
seven  subtests  contained  in  the  three  areas 
of  the  test. 

To  date,  four  validation  studies  of  the 
test  have  been  carried  out.  Results  of  the 
first  three  studies  have  been  reported  else- 
where.^ The  fourth  validation  study  was 
carried  out  in  the  school  year  1963-64  in 
two  communities,  one  a large  urban  area 
and  the  other,  a suburban  community. 
About  300  children  were  included  in  the 
sample,  both  Negro  and  white  children  in 
both  communities.  'The  socio-economic 
status  of  each  child  was  determined  and 
rated  on  a 3-point  scale  based  on  the  occu- 
pation and  education  level  of  the  head  of 
the  household.  The  ratings  covered  rough- 
ly lower  class  to  middle  class  status. 

The  children  were  given  the  Reading 
Prognosis  Test  by  their  teacher  at  the 


^a.  Weiner,  M.,  and  Feldmann,  S.  “Validation 
Studies  of  a Leading  Prognosis  Test  for  Children 
of  Lower  and  Middle  Socio-Eeonomie  Status.”  Educ. 


and  Psycho!.  Measurements,  1963,  p.  23. 

b.  V/ciner,  M.,  and  Feldmann,  S.  “Measurement 


of  Reading  Skills’  in  Lower  Socfo<]^onomic  Status 
Children.”  Paper  read  at  AiPA  Conf.,  1963. 
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beginning  of  their  first  grade  year,  and 
then  were  given  a standardized  reading 
achievement  test  in  Jime. 

Results  of  the  fourth  validation  study 
show  as  much  promise  for  prediction  as 
did  the  previous  studies.  For  the  total 
group  of  children,  the  total  test  score  cor- 
relates with  reading  achievement,  as 
measured  either  by  the  Gates  or  Metro-  ■ 
politan  Reading  Achievement  T«ts,  with 
correlations  of  .71  to  .80,  indicating  a 
high  predictive  value  for  the  test.  For  par- 
ticular ethnic  or  socio-economic  groups  in 
either  commimity,  correlations  hold  to 
about  the  same  level,  with  a range  of  .60 
to  .88.  The  total  test  score  can  be  as- 
sumed to  predict  reading  achievement 
about  as  well  for  any  of  the  groups 
studied. 

In  each  of  the  areas  of  tiie  test.  Begin- 
ning Reading,  Language,  and  Perceptual 
Discrimination,  scores  also  hold  up  as 
predictors  of  reading  achievement  across ; 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  status  groups. 
Beginning  Reading  and  Perceptual  Dis-  ^ 
crimination  seem  to  Lc  better  predictors, 
showing  a correlation  range  of  .50  to  .85, 
with  the  majority  of  the  correlations  fall- 
ing from  .60  to  .70.  The  Lan^age  area 
predicts  reading  achievement  with  a lower 
range  of  correlations,  from  .40  to  .50. 
Item  analyses  and  scoring  revisions,  yet 
to  be  completed,  will  probably  help  to 
improve  predictive  value  of  this  area.  il 

What  are  the  implications  of  thesel 
findings?  The  most  importaiit  one  is  thaH 
the  test  will  give  diagnostic  informatioM 
about  the  potentially  poor  reader,  no  maM 
ter  what  his  ethnic  group  or  socio-ecdl 
nomic  level.  From  the  test  data  th“  teachc* 
. can  obtain  the  skill  levels  of  tht  chiffl 
• in  two  areas  underlying  reading,  as  weM 
as  check  him  out  on  existing  readina 
achievement.  With  such  informationj 
programs  of  skill  improvement  could  bq 
undertaken  for  the  child  in  needed.  areaSj 
thus  increasing  the  probability  that  the 
potentially  failing  child  could  learn  tc 
read.  It  has  been  encouraging  to  find  tha 
' the  test  has  predictive  and  diagnostij 
value.  We  hope  that  when  completed,  i 
will  help  to  bring  about  a closer  fit  be 
tween  the  measured  skill  attainments  Q 
the  child  and  the  reading  curriculum  use| 
to  teach  him  reading,  so  that  possibilit 
for  success  in  reading  can  be  increased.  • 
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C.  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  RESEARCH  IN  ENGLISH 


K The  First  Grade 
Cooperative  Studies: 
History 

Donald  D.  Durrell 
Boston  University 

The  current  national  study  of  first 
grade  reading  brings  together  the  re- 
sources of  twenty-seven  research  centers 
across  the  nation,  each  comparing  two  or 
more  approaches  to  first  grade  rea.ding. 
The  study  is  financed  by  the  Cooperative 
Research  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  final  colla- 
tion of  data  and  evaluation  of  results  will 
be  made  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  many  unique  features  of  this  study 
make  it  a landmark  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cational research.  For  the  first  time,  we 
have  a large  number  of  research  workers 
'.entering  their  attention  on  a single  well- 
' defined  problem,  wim  the  possibility  of 
comparable  findings.  For  the  first  tine  ; 
also,  we  have  enlisted  many  people  in  the 
cooperative  planning  of  a large  research 
study;  incidentally,  the  study  is  unique  in 
the  enlistment  of  competition  for  the  im- 
provement of  instruction.  While  each  cen- 
ter is  free  to  follow  its  own  programs  and 
report  its  own  results,  the  final  evalua- 
tion will  place  all  treatments  in  direct 
comparison.  This  marks  the  first  time  that 
Federal  funds  are  being  used  in  a truly 
national  approach  to  educational  research. 

Heretofore,  we  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mitted to  private,  provincial  approaches 
to  educational  research.  The  large  founda- 
tion .sponsors  of  educational  research,  in- 


cluding the  Federal  government,  have 
made  private  grants  to  institutions,  each 
designing  its  own  private  study.  When 
grants  have  been  made  to  different  institu- 
tions for  the  same  general  purpose,  there 
have  been  no  provisions  for  comparative 
evalu.ation  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
approaches.  While  this  encourages  diver- 
sity of  approach,  one  needs  to  discover 
which  of  the  approaches  and  which  com- 
ponents of  each  approach  is  productive 
of  improvement  achievements.  This  re- 
quires a national  approach,  utilizing  co- 
operative-competitive  ventures. 

Research  in  beginning  reading  is  typi- 
cal of  the  private,  single-shot  approach  to 
the  solution  of  a problem.  Few  fields  have 
been  subjected  to  more  research,  and  the 
yields  have  been  fruitful  in  many  ways. 
Yet  we  are  faced  by  countless  approaches 
to  first  grade  reading,  each  believed  by 
its  designer  or  its  promoters  to  be  an  ad- 
vance over  previous  or  competing  ap- 
proaches. When  each  has  been  subjected 
to  private  research,  it  seems  always  to  be 
better  than  the  “control”  method,  and  the 
result  is  reported  in  good  faith.  The  re- 
sults are  immediately  criticized  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  approach  as  resulting  from 
Hawthorne  effect — the  advantage  of 
novelty  and  stress.  The  measures  used 
are  attacked  as  being  too  narrow,  or 
at  least  as  being  given  too  early  in  the 
development  of  the  ability — the  true 
weaknesses  will  be  revealed  later  on. 
There  is  always  concern  for  lack  of  con- 
trol of  variables;  the  seeming  superiority 
may  result  from  services  not  indicated,  or 
from  the  excellence  of  the  teachers.  We 
have  learned  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  the 
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private  studies,  even  to  the  point  of  dis- 
carding all  research  evidence  with  the  er- 
roneous statement,  "The  experimental 
method  always  wins.” 

These  doiibts  about  private  studies  are 
reflected  in  the  high  mortality  of  methods 
proposals  when  screened  by  grant-making 
institutions.  No  matter  how  well-designed 
the  proposal,  it  is  easy  for  the  screening 
committee  to  find  uncontrolled  variables, 
inadequate  definition  of  the  components 
tested,  and  defects  in  the  measures  of  out- 
comes. Relatively  few  methods  studies 
survive  such  screening,  yet  nothing  is  more 
important  in  improving  the  amount  and 
quality  of  learning  in  classrooms  than 
studies  of  methods  and  materials  of  in- 
struction. 

These  were  the  considerations  that  led 
to  a meeting  of  the  National  Qinference 
on  Research  in  English  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity in  the  fall  of  1959.  Dr.  William 
Sheldon  obtained  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  to  hold  this  meeting.  One 
subcommittee,  with  Dr.  Russell  Stauffer 
as  chairman,  concentrated  on  design  of  a 
national  study  of  first  grade  reading.  A 
tentative  plan  was  drawn,  including  many 
features  for  the  current  national  study. 
While  it  was  recogni2ed  that  the  single- 
grade study  would  be  critici2ed  for  "meas- 
uring too  soon,”  it  was  felt  that  the  pro- 
posal deser\'ed  consideration.  However, 
there  was  no  immediate  action  taken  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  study. 

In  the  next  year,  much  the  same  group 
met  at  the  ^University  of  Chicago,  under 
W.  S.  Gray  Foundation  funds,  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Dr.  Helen  Robinson.  Here, 
most  of  the  discussion  was  centered  on 
the  study  of  first  grade  reading,  with  sev- 
eral subcommittees  dealing  with  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  problem:  measures,  con- 
trol of  variables,  statistical  treatment,  etc. 
Again,  the  general  problem  was  endorsed 
by  researchers,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
funds  should  be  sought  from  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education.  After  considerable 
correspondence,  surveys  of  opinion,  and 
discussion,  the  Cooperative  Research 
Branch  agreed  to  finance  the  study. 

The  Research  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Research  in  English, 
consisting  of  Theodore  Clymer,  Arthur 
Gates,  Tliomas  Horn,  Russell  Stauffer, 
and  myself  as  chairman,  was  asked  to 


draw  up  specifications  for  submitting  pro- 
posals. The  specifications  had  the  follow- 
ing features: 

— ^All  interested  people  were  to  be  in- 
vited to  submit  proposals. 

— Every  proposal  should  compare  at 
least  two  approaches  to  beginning 
reading,  with  at  least  ten  classrooms 
using  each  approach. 

— Each  study  was  limited  to  $30,000 
of  Federal  funds. 

— Each  study  was  to  be  an  autonomous 
study,  with  its  own  program  for 
evaluation,  and  free  to  report 
separately. 

— The  directors  of  approved  proposals, 
however,  would  be  expected  to  come 
together  to  decide  upon  minimum 
common  measures  as  pre-  and  post- 
tests, and  Ic  suggest  ways  to  control 
variables  '^id  evaluate  general  out- 
comes. 

— It  was  further  stated  that  all  pro- 
posals would  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  potential  yield  for  theory  and 
practice  of  reading. 

These  specifications  were  duplicated 
and  mailed  to  the  heads  of  colleges  and 
universities  and  to  state  departments  of 
education  in  October  1963.  The  deadline 
for  submitting  proposals  was  December 
1,  but  because  of  the  high  interest  in  the 
study  the  deadline  was  extended  to  March 
1.  Seventy-five  proposals  were  received, 
with  twenty-seven  being  approved  by  the 
screening  committee  and  the  Research 
Advisory  Council.  Many  proposals  were 
rejected  because  of  lack  of  indentification 
of  the  components  to  be  compared;  several 
were  really  "brand  name  comparisons” 
of  basal  reading  systems.  Such  proposals, 
without  clear  definition  of  components, 
would  merely  compare  different  brands  of 
educational  stew,  in  which  the  recipes 
were  much  the  same.  The  "private 
brands”  of  reading,  not  available  general- 
ly to  schools,  w'ere  also  rejected,  as  were 
the  "let  me  build  my  own  program  at  your 
expense”  proposals.  The  studies  accepted 
may  not  have  been  the  best;  there  may 
have  been  more  merit  in  some  of  the  re- 
jected studies  than  was  found  by  the 
screening  committee. 

When  studies  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  individual  merit,  the  problem  of  bal- 
ance of  variety  of  mediods  arises,  as  well 


as  that  of  geographical  distribution.  How- 
ever, the  accepted  proposals  showed  a 
great  variety  of  approaches  being  com- 
pared and  a wide  distribution  of  centers 
across  the  nation.  Both  large  and  small 
colleges  are  represented,  as  well  as  pro- 
posals by  public  schools,  in  contrast  to  the 
"favored  few”  large  institutions  usually 
dominating  private  grants. 

The  final  task  of  the  plan  was  to  choose 
the  center  for  coordinating  the  study.  The 
University  of  Minnesota  was  invited  to 
serve  as  the  center,  with  Drs.  Bond  ard 
Dykstra  as  directors.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  individual  project  directors  was  held 
in  May,  1964,  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. (A  discussion  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  study  is  presented  in  the  next 
article  by  Dr.  Guy  L.  Bond.) 
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Jeanne  Chall 


Since  February,  1962,  I have  been  en- 
gaged in  a study  of  different  approaches 
to  beginning  reading.  The  study  is  sched- 
uled to  continue  through  February,  196^, 
and  although  we  have  made  good  inroaap 
into  the  collection  of  data,  we  are  at  thalt 
point  where  more  has  to  be  done  than 
has  been  done.  Therefore,  the  major  find- 
ings will  have  to  wait  for  a much  later 
date.  I will  present,  however,  a rough 
outline  of  what  we  have  been  doing. 

In  essence,  our  study,  which  is  sup- 


ported by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  with 
the  cooperation  of  The  City  College  of 
New  York,  is  concerned  with  the  contro- 
versy in  beginning  reading  that  has  been 
raging  quite  steadily  for  nearly  ten  years. 
We  are  looking  into  the  claims  and 
counterclaims  made  for  different  ap- 
proaches to  beginning  reading  with  the 
hope  that  some  basic  underlying  issues 
will  be  uncovered.  Hopefully  tihis  will 
take  the  problem  of  beginning  reading 
methods  out  of  the  realm  of  heated  de- 
bate, intOj  the  area  of  objective  study. 

Despite  the  thousands  of  research 
studies  and  discussions  on  reading  since 
the  turn  of  the  century,  it  has  been  difi5- 
cult  for  researchers  to  state  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  that  one  particular 
method  or  approach  to  beginning  reading 
is  indeed  bette ' than  another. 

Such  a period  of  disagreement  and 
debate  began  in  1955  in  the  United 
States,  with  the  publication  of  Rudolf 
Flesch's  Why  Johnny  Can't  Read.  As 
you  well  remember,  this  book  literally 
"took  us  by  storm.”  It  stayed  on  the 
best-seller  lists  for  over  30  weeks  and 
was  serialized  in  many  newspapers.  More 
important,  it  challenged,  strongly,  clearly, 
and  not  without  anger,  the  prevailing 
views  on  beginning  reading,  by  calling 
for  a return  to  a phonic  approach  as  "the 
best,”  no,  the  only  meffiod  by  which 
Johnny  should  begin.  Flesch’s  support 
for  such  a view  was  his  interpretation  of 
the  reading  research,  particularly  the  ex- 
perimental research  comparing  different 
methods.  Interestingly  enough  this  is  the 
same  research  on  which  me  prevailing 
eclectic  methods  were  based. 

England  sav/  the  beginnings  of  its 
reading  controversy  at  about  the  same 
time,  with  the  experimental  reports  of 
Daniels  and  Diack.  They  also  concluded 
that  their  newly  devised  phonic-word  ap- 
proach produced  better  results  than  the 
prevailing  mixed  methods  then  in  use. 

More  recently,  linguistic  scientists  fol- 
lowing the  early  lead  of  Leonard  Bloom- 
field,^ have  called  for  reforms  in  begin- 
ning reading  instruction.  With  some 
variations,  they  have  recommended  early 
introduction  and  mastery  of  the  alpha- 

^Bloomfield  suggested  reforms  as  early  as  the 
1930’s  and  t\/o  articles^  on  bis  views  were  published 
in  Elementary  English  in  1942. 


betic  principle  through  vocabulary  con-  t 
trol  based  on  consistent  phoneme-  | 
grapheme  patterns.  j 

Within  the  field  of  reading  itself,  there  | 
have  been  heated  debates  since  the  1950  s | 
over  individualized  reading.  The  individ- 
ualized reading  proponents  claim  Aat  | 
the  use  of  a variety  of  materials  (mainly 
interesting  trade  books)  and  individual 
teacher-pupil  conferences  result  in  better 
achievement  and  more  lasting  interests 
than  the  prevailing  approadi  based  on  j 
within-class  groups  using  basal  readers;  ] 
Other  approaches  have  been  proposed  ^ 
to  challenge  the  prevailing  views,  but 
only  a few  can  be  mentioned  here:  Van 
Allen’s  Language-Experience  Approach,  , 
where  children’s  own  creative  .writing  is 
used  as  a vehicle  for  learning  how  to  | 
read,  write,  and  spell;  Spalding’s  ap-  | 
proach  based  on  an  early  sta'rt  through  j 
systematic  training  in  writing,  spelling, 
and  phonics;  Richards  and  Gibson’s 
specially  devised  materials  based  on  a 
limited  introduction  of  letters  and  lan- 
guage patterns;  Mae  Carden’s  kn^jage 
program  with  its  heavy  emphasis  on 
phonics;  the  speciaU  systematic  phonics 
programs  that  have  been  suggested  as  . 
supplements  to,  or  foundations  for,  the  ‘ 
regular  basal  readers — the  Hay-Wingo 
system.  Phonetic  Keys  to  Reading,  Brew- 
ing the  Sound  Earner,  Phono-visual,  etc; 
the  Augmented  Roman  Alphabet,  which 
proposes  that  the  child  begin  his  reading 
with  a "more  sensible”  alphabet;  and  of 
course,  the  most  dramatic  of  all,  O.  K. 
Moore’s  demonstrations  that  two-  and 
three-year-olds  can  learn  to  read  with  the 
aid  of  an  electric  typewriter,  although 
there  is  an  impressively  sophisticated  be- 
havioral science  theory  behind  this. 

At  a special  conference  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Research  in  English, 
Committee  on  Reading,  sponsored  by  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  in  1959,  the  prob- 
lem of  beginning  reading  was  considered 
one  of  major  importance  for  research.  A 
subcommittee  conmosed  of  Ralph  Staiger, 
now  Executive  secretary  of  the  IRA, 
James  Soffietti,  linguist  at  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, and  the  present  writer  believed 
that  large-scale  cooperative  experimenta-  ; 
tion  was  essential  to  determine  whether 
some  approaches  are  indeed  better  or 
worse  than  others.  To  guide  such  large- 
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scale  experimentation,  a paradigm  of 
Variables  Which  Influence  Research  on 
Success  in  Beginning  Reading  was  pro- 
posed and  accepted  by  the  entire  Research 
Committee  as  a fruitful  schema  for  ap- 
proaching the  problem. 

The  following  year,  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  the  same  committee  met,  re- 
fined the  schema,  and  suggested  that 
individuals  through  their  institutions, 
submit  proposals  for  large-scale  coopera- 
tive experiments  to  compare  systematic- 
ally the  different  approaches.  The  plan 
was  to  have  a series  of  longitudinal 
studies,  beginning  in  kindergarten  or 
first  grade,  and  running  through  the 
sixth  grade. 

It  was  the  belief  of  this  writer  that  if 
the  schema  had  merit,  it  could  be  used 
as  a basis  for  a critical  analysis  of  the 
already  existing  research.  This  is  in  es- 
sence what  I proposed  to  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  1961  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  City  College-Cornegie 
Reeding  Study 

Our  study,  then,  is  primarily  concerned 
with  a critical  analysis  of  the  experimen- 
tal literature  on  beginning  reading  meth- 
ods. Such  a critical  analysis,  we  believed, 
would  help  salvage  whatever  we  do 
know,  and  point  up  what  we  don’t  know. 
Since  research  should,  in  its  best  sense, 
be  cumulative,  we  hoped  that  a detailed 
critical  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the  find- 
ings would  help  the  future  experimenters 
design  more  crucial  studies. 

In  addition,  we  planned  to  survey  the 
correlational  studies  r ' factors  in  success 
in  beginning  reading,  and  some  of  the 
classic  studies  of  reading  disability,  to 
see  whether  we  could  possibly  relate 
specific  kinds  of  reading  problems  to  the 
methods  used. 

A second  aspect  of  our  study  is  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  a model 
to  describe  the  different  approaches  to 
beginning  reading.  One  of  the  real  diffi- 
culties in  testing  the  effectiveness  of  any 
method  is  the  lack  of  clarity  with  regard 
to  what  that  method  includes  or  excludes. 
Considerable  time,  energy,  and  money 
are  often  spent  in  "experimenting"  with 
a "new”  method,  when  a careful  analysis 
of  the  "new"  method  would  indicate  that 


it  is  ^uite  similar  to  a method  widely 
used  in  the  past,  fairly  weil  researched, 
and  long  since  discarded. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  Two 
approaches  that  have  been  widely  debated 
recently  are  the  individuali2ed  and  basal 
reader  approaches.  True,  these  approaches 
are  quite  different  when  v^e  consider 
choice  of  materials  and  pacing.  But,  they 
are  quite  similar  in  that  both  start  with 
readiness,  then  proceed  with  an  initial 
sight  vocabulary,  which  is  later  supple- 
mented by  word-analysis  techniques. 

Another  example  would  be  a compari- 
son of  the  "linguistic  approach”  (as 
presented  in  the  Bloomneld-Barnhart, 
Let’s  Read)  with  the  approach  used  in 
the  most  widely  used  basal  readers.  Both 
accept  the  word  as  the  primary  unit  to  be 
learned.  Both,  also,  accept  the  principle 
of  vocabulary  control.  However,  the 
words  that  are  "controlled”  are  quite 
different.  Bloomfield  controlled  words  for 
the  regularity  of  their  sound-symbol  re- 
lations. Therefore  tlie  Johnny  who  learns 
to  read  by  Bloomfield  reads  about  Dan, 
Nan,  fan,  and  can,  and  he  soon  reads 
that  "Dan  can  fan  Nan.”  The  basal  read- 
ers control  their  words  on  a meaning- 
frequency-repetition  principle.  Thus,  the 
Johnny  who  learns  from  a basal  reader 
meets  such  words  as  look,  come,  go,  and 
see.  And  he  soon  reads  that  "Mac  sees 
Muff”  or  "Ted  sees  Sally.”  For  neither 
one  of  these  programs  is  writing  crucial. 

Some  approaches  rely  heavily  on  writ- 
ing, while  others  have  the  children  do  no 
writing  at  all,  except  perhaps  to  circle  or 
underline  a word.  Some  expect  the 
child’s  motivation  for  learning  to  come 
from  the  content  (stories  and  pictures), 
while  others  accept  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tent for  beginners  is  of  necessity  dull, 
and  therefore  rely  on  the  child’s  desire 
to  master  the  reading  "trick.”  Some  give 
emphasis  to  "reading  for  meaning”  and 
"critical  interpretation”  right  from  the 
start,  others  emphasize  learning  the  code 
first,  with  meaning  and  interpretation 
coming  after  a sufficient  facility  with  the 
code  has  been  established. 

We  thought,  therefore,  that  a better 
clarification  of  method  would  lead  not 
only  to  the  design  of  more  analytic  stud- 
ies, but  would  dso  perhaps  aid  us  in  the 
understanding  of  the  process  of  learning 
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to  read.  Hopefully,  such  a clarification 
might  lead  us  back  to  the  psychology  of 
learning,  from  which  the  earlier  experi- 
menters in  reading  received  their  impetus. 

A third  aspect  of  our  study  involved 
interviewing  leading  proponents  of  vari- 
ous approaches,  observing  these  ap- 
proaches in  schools  suggested  by  them, 
analy2ing  achievement  records,  and  talk- 
ing with  administrators  and  teachers. 

Preliminary  Impressions 

We  present  the  following  only  as  ten- 
tative impressions,  which  the  full  report 
will  amplify  and,  modify. 

Our  analysis  of  the  literature  so  far 
has  confimied.  what  in  a sense  was  to  be 
expected.  There  were  practically  no  stud- 
ies that  would  meet  strict  experimental 
criteria.  The  different  methods  compared 
were  so  poorly  defined  and  described, 
and  were  in  most  instances  so  similar, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  interpret  the 
findings  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Except  for  a few  early  studies,  most  of 
them  were  narrowly  conceived,  with  no 
attempt  to  anchor  Aeir  hypotheses  in  a 
theory  of  learning  or  of  the  reading 
process.  A discouraging  note  is  that  the 
more  recent  studies,  although  they  use 
more  elaborate  statistical  tools,  appear  to 
be  even  more  narrowly  conceived  than 
those  reported  in  the  1930’s.  Although 
the  findings  have  been  used  to  justify 
the  use  of  a given  "method”  because  an 
alternate  "method”  produced  more  read- 
ing problems,  practically  none  of  the 
investigations  paid  any  attention  to  the 
range  of  reading  achievement  and  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  reading  problems 
produced. 

Many  of  the  studies  convey  the  im- 
pression that  the  motivation  for  the  ex- 
perimentation was  not  so  much  a concern 
with  the  actual  efficacy  of  a particular 
method,  but  an  attempt  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  a particular  method  that  was 
already  in  use  in  a particular  school  sys- 
tem at  a particular  time. 

In  other  words,  most  of  the  investiga- 
tors- -not  all — asked  the  wrong  questions. 
Instead  of  asking  what  effects  different 
methods  had  on  different  kinds  of  chil- 
dren, under  given  circumstances,  wEen 
used  by  given  teachers,  etc.,  they  asked 


only — ^Which  is  better?  If  they  found 
one  significantly  better  than  another,  they 
seldom  asked  why. 

Along  with  this  were  underlying  as- 
sumptions regarding  goals  of  reading 
instruction  and  the  process  of  reading 
which  were  seldom  made  explicit.  We 
are  attempting  to  relate,  if  possible,  some 
of  these  un^rlying  assumptions  to  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  the  experi- 
ments and  to  the  prevailing  educational 
philosophy  and  psychology  at  the  par- 
ticular time  of  the  experiment.  That  these 
underlying  assumptions  must  be  taken 
into  account  was  made  evident  by  the 
fact  that  some  experimenters  appeared  to 
draw  conclusions  and  educational  implica- 
tions from  their  experiments  that  were 
not  warranted  by  their  own  findings. 

Visits  to  schools  to  observe  classes 
using  different  approaches  have  confirmed 
what  has  been  observed  by  others:  what 
an  author  specifies  as  the  correct  proce- 
dure for  his  method,  what  teachers  and 
administrators  say  they  do,  and  what  one 
actually  finds  being  done  in  the  class- 
room are  not  always  in  agreement. 

For  almost  every  approach,  we  found 
teachers  violating  some  of  the  precepts 
that  the  authors  claim  as  a special  feature 
of  their  system.  Too  often,  also,  they  are 
the  very  things  that  the  authors  give  in 
their  "theory”  as  the  pitfalls  of  other 
methods  against  which  they  propose  their 
own.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
objective  observations  by  "outsiders”  in 
large-scale  controlled  experimentation. 

In  schools  using  one  of  the  "newer 
approaches,”  there  appeared  to  be  high 
morale  and  what  we  have  termed  the 
"self-created”  Hawthorne  effect.  Admin- 
istrators and  teachers  in  these  schools  are 
convinced  that  they  have  the  answer. 
They  claim  excellent  results,  although, 
when  asked  for  objective  evidence,  one 
finds  that  they  have  been  quite  remiss  in 
collecting  such  evidence.  However,  some 
schools  have  kept  good  records  and  have 
made  these  available  to  us  for  study. 

Teachers  and  administrators  following 
the  newer  approaches  are  quite  critical  of 
the  prevailing  view  (the  basal  reader,  or 
eclectic  approach  in  the  U.  S.;  the  mixed 
methods  approach  in  England).  At  the 
same  time  that  they  openly  criticize  the 
prevailing  view,  and  tlie  "reading  ex- 
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perts”  and  "teachers'  college  professors” 
who  hold  such  views,  they  feel  unjustly 
misunderstood,  criticized,,,  and  misinter- 
preted by  them. 

In  general,  I found  emotion  where 
reason  should  prevail.  There  appeared  to 
be  such  a need  to  defend  i-what  one  was 
doing  thatdt  was  difficult  *f or.  each  to  see 
in  what  respects  his  approach  was  similar 
to  another  and  in  what  respects  it- was 
different.  Generally,  those  using  the 
"newer  approaches”  .appear  to  be'^aware 
only  of  the  one  special  feature  that  tliey 
have  added,  or  changed.  They  fail,  at  the 
same  time,  to  see  that  they  are  incorporat- 
ing many  other  features  that  are  recom- 
mended by  the  ''reading-  experts”  and 
"teachers’  college  professors”  and  that  the 
better  results  they  seem  to  be  getting  may 
stem  from  these  other  features.  Those 
who  have  adopted  one  of  the  "newer” 
approaches  are  also,  as  a group,  imaware 
of  or  quite  hostile  to  other  "new”  ap- 
proaches that  differ  from  their  own  only 
in  minor  respects. 

The  parochialism -and  emotional  in- 
volvement wiffi  a partiadar  approach 
raises  some  fundamental  questions  re- 
garding ffie  possibility,  of  "ohjective”  re- 
porting by  those  directly  involved  in  the 
outcomes  of  experimentation.  The  emo- 
tional involvement  is  really  not  all  nega- 
tive. The  positive  effects  are  the  greater 
intensity  of  work  and  the  general  im- 
rovement  of  the  total  reading  program 
y those  who  are  trying  to  make  a point 
that  their  particular  approach  is  the  best. 
In  the  long  run,  the  children  probably 
benefit  from  this  "self-created’  Haw-, 
thorne  effect.  But,  for  science  and  for 
understanding,  sudi  a situation  has  seri- 
ous limitations,  unless,  of  course,  the 
Hawthorne  effect  is  itself  the  most  essen- 
tial variable. 

In  general,  I found  a trend  away  from 
the  prevailing  "eclectic”  approach  to  be- 
ginning reading.  I found  a trend,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  toward 
programs  that  stress  systematic  teaching 
of  the  sound-symbol  relationships, 
whether  through  special  phonics  pro- 
grams or  through  a '^linguistic  approach.” 
This  trend  is  also  accompanied  by 
changes  in  classroom  organization  (ability 
grouping  of  puoils,  and  more  whole 
class  teaching),  fiigher  achievement  ex- 


pectations (with  ceilings  being  raised  on 
the  diffiailty  of  books  used  in  the  early 
grades),  an  earlier  start  of  formal  read- 
ing instruction  (in  many  schools  in  the 
United  States,  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  kindergarten),  a general  emphasis  on 
subject-matter  learnings,  and  greater  for- 
mality arid’  system  in  teaching  the  con- 
tent subjects.  At  the  same  time,  there 
appears  to  be  a reverse  trend,  as  exem- 
plffied  by  the  Language-Experience  Ap- 
proach and  Individualized  Reading, 
which  stress  greater  informality  and  free- 
dom of  choice  of  reading  materials  by 
the  children  and  teacher.  'Ihis  latter  trend 
is,  I believe,  less  pronounced  than  the 
former,  and  is  being  incorporated  as  an 
aspect  of  the  more  stmctured  programs. 

In  England  and  Scotland,  where  the 
controversy  has  not  been  as  heated  as  in 
the  United  States  and  where  schools  have 
traditionally  had  a choice  of  following 
either  a sight  or  phonic  approach  (the 
teacher  manuals  to  their  reacfing  schemes 
[basal  reading  series]  give  separate  in- 
structions for  "sight”  teacher  and 
"phonic”  teacliers),  the  trend  toward 
systematic  phonics  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
strong.  But,  there  too,  most  of  the  ex- 
perimentation has  been  motivated  by  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  acquisition  of  the 
alphabetic  principle. 

The  interviews  of  leading  proponents 
of  various  methods  have  been  especially 
valuable  in  revealing  underlying  assump- 
tions, not  always  made  explicit,  in  the 
definitions  and  goals  of  reading  held  by 
different  people.  Linguists  and  mose  who 
call  for  more  systematic  phonic  programs 
tend  to  see  the  task  of  beginning  read- 
ing as  mastering  a code  (sound-symbol 
relations)  while  those  within  the  pre- 
vailing view  (including  the  proponents 
of  individualized  reading)  tend  to  see 
the  beginning  steps  in  reading  essentially 
as  a miniature  replica  of  ffie  reading 
engaged  in  by  adults.  They  tend  to  stress 
the  importance  of  content,  interpretation, 
and  meaning  from  the  start.  However,  all 
proponents  see  the  end  product  of  read- 
ing as  one  of  getting  meaning  and  inter- 
preting what  is  read.  This  difference  in 
the  definition  of  beginning  reading  may 
help  explain  the  emphases  stressed  by 
each  and  some  of  the  emotion  that -has 
been  expended  in  the  debate. 
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/ 

The  expectation  of  all  children  wheii 
they  start  grade  one  is  that  they  will  l^rn 
to  read.  We  know  enough  about  the  learn^ 
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ing  process,  and  the  problems  involved 
to  guarantee  to  them  that  they  all  will 
meet  this  expectation.  We  can  determine 
the  first  week  of  school,  through  simple, 
informal  tests,  each  child’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  we  can  provide  the  neces- 
sary teaching  to  build  on  his  strengths 
and  correct  his  weaknesses. 

'SReading  readiness  is  not  something  we 
wait  for,  but  rather  it  is  something  we 
must  bring  about  through  careful  instmc- 
tion.  One  of  the  most  encouraging  find- 
ings of  research  is  that  mental  age  is  only 
one  factor,  and  not  the  most  important 
one,  contributing  to  the  child’s  success 
in  learning  to  read.  Auditory  and  visual 
discrimination  and  specific  language  in 
relation  to  the  material  of  the  basal  reader 
v/hich  is  to  be  used  are  more  important 
factors  than  mental  age,  and  all  of  these 
c.an  be  taught. 

^ ' Phonetic  writing  consists  of  visual  sym.- 
bols  that  represent  sounds  in  speech.  Be- 
hind all  reading  is  the  fact  that  words  are 
symbols  for  ideas,  objects,  qualities  or 
relationships,  and  we  must  always  keep 
ideas  attadied  to  the  printed  symbols  as 
we  introduce  the  chila  to  the  symbols  in 
teaching  him  to  read.  Let  us  consider  a 
program  that  will  enable  the  child  to 
acquire  the  tools  he  needs  in  order  to 
learn  to  read. 

'This  program  must  include: 

— i.  Ear  trailing  w’hich  is  the  basis 
for  phonics 

— .2.  Letter  knowledge  which  assures 
the  ability  to  recognize  words 
^3.  Applied  phonics  which  provides 
practice  in  unlocking  new  words 
4.  Word  recognition  which  gives 
' practice  in  quick  perception 
Tests  of  learning  rate,  knowledge  of 
letter  names  and  sounds  should  be  admin- 
istered during  the  first  week  of  school. 
Children  witii  high  learning  rates  and 
high  scores  on  knowledge  of  letter  names 
and  sounds  should  be  introduced  imme- 
diately to  the  basal  reading  program,  omit- 
ting the  readiness  material.  Children  with 
some  knowledge  of  letters  and  sounds 
should  have  a concentrated  program  to 
teach  these  abilities,  introducing  some 
vocabulary  through  experience  charts,  and 
the  children  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  letters  and  sounds  and  low  learning 
rates  should  have  extensive  practice  to 


develop  these  abilities  before  the  reading  ‘ 
program  is  introduced. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  many  chil- 
dren do  not  hear  separate  sounds  in  spoken 
words.  A child  acquires  language  through 
imitation.  He  hears  whole  words;  probably 
the  smallest  unit  he  ever  hears  as  he  learns 
to  sp^  is  a syllable,  not  separate  letters. 
Exercises  whicn  require  him  to  listen  for 
differences  in  pitch  using  a piano  or  other 
musical  instruments  or  differences  in 
voices  or  to  recognize  sounds,  as  tapping 
or  bells,  may  be  effective  as  attention  drills.  ' 
'These  may  be  used  until  he  has  developed 
the  habit  of  careful  listening,  but  they  * ’ 
will  not  help  him  to  notice  the  difference 
in  the  first  sounds  of  and  or 
and  nine,  nor  the  difference  in  the 
final  sounds  in  car^  and  ca/f,  and  he  must 
recognize  such  differences  if  he  is  to  learn 
to  read  without  confusion. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  establish  an 
order  of  difficulty  of  the  various  letter 
sounds,  but  it  seems  quite  clear  that  in 
general,  beginning  consonants  are  the 
easiest  to  identify,  then  beginning  blends, 
rhymes,  and  final  consonants.  Frequency 
of  letters  in  the  speaking  vocabulary  of 
children  and  in  the  vocabularies  of  pri- 
mary grade  textbooks,  provides  a good 
basis  for  introducing  the  letters.  "S,”  "b,” 
hard  "c,”  and  "t”  have  the  highest  fre- 
quencies in  these  lists.  Lessons  introducing 
these  sounds  may  be  presented  to  the 
whole  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  locate  the  i 
children  who  have  a good  ear  for  sound 
and  those  who  need  special  help. 

A lesson  in  ear  training  should  include  i 
practice  in  listening  for  a sound  or  sounds  ’ 
in  words,  the  visual  presentation  of  some 
words  and  responses  by  each  child  to  the 
sound  and  name  of  tiie  letter  which  is 
being  practiced.  The  teacher  should  dic- 
tate many  words,  always  keeping  the 
meaning  high  and  always  being  alert  and 
enthusiastic. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  for  present- 
ing "s.”  Write  on  the  board  some  words 
that  begin  with  "s”  as  so//r,  soap,  six, 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  Say,  ’"These  words 
begin  with  's’  as  so.  Say  them  after  me.” 
Each  child  has  a card  with  "s”  which  he 
holds  up  each  time  he  hears  a word  that 
begins  with  "s.”  To  insure  meaning,  dic- 
tate groups  of  words  that  are  similar.  For 
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example,  you  might  say,  “These  are  all 
number  words;  some  begin  with  ‘s’;  some 
do  not.  If  you  hear  's’  (sound)  at  Ae  be- 
ginning of  a word,  say  the  word  and  hold 
up  the  card  with  ‘s.’  Listen,  six,  seven- 
; teen,  two,  sev^n,  one,  seventy Comment 
on  the  responses  as,  “Yes,  six  begins  with 
‘s.’  ” You  might  have  things  which  would 
' be  in  a lundi  box  as  sandwich,  cookie, 
saltine,  sardine,  apple,  salad;  or  names  of 
. people  as  sailor,  soldier,  baker,  sister. 
Salty,  Dad;  or  things  to  see  as  sign,  signal, 
box,  television,  sight.  Following  the  dic- 
tation, refer  to  the  words  on  the  board 
and  point  to  them  as  you  say  them.  Ask 
questions  which  can  be  answered  by  the 
words'  on  the  board,  pointing  to  the  word 
as  me  answer  is  given. 

' "^at  number  comes  after  five?  (six) 
»«How  do  lemons  taste?  (sour) 

Which  day  comes  after  Friday? 
(Saturday) 

What  do  you  use  to  get  your  hands 
clean?  (soap) 

Which  day  comes  after  Saturday? 
(Sunday) 

Many  children  will  learn  to  read  these 
words  as  well  as  learning  the  “s”  sound. 

' -It  is  important  to  provide  for  different 
abilities,  levels  of  progress  and  learning 
rates  witliin  the  class. 

A child  can  ’.acquire  the  system  of 
English  phonics  through  an  “inductive 
approach’’  whidi  enables  him  to  acquire 
phonic  generalizations  through  experience 
in  solving  words.  These  variations  appear 
very  early  in  beginning  reading  as  the  “s” 
sound  in  city  and  saw,  or  the  “r”  sound  in 
her,  'bird,  and  burn.  Practice  should  be 
provided  in  listening  and'  looking  so  that 
the  child  discovers  tiiat  sounds  are  gener- 
ally spdled  certain  ways,  but  at  die  same 
time  finds  ' that  these  sounds  may  be 
spelled  different  ways.  We  have  tried, 
successfully,  lessons  of  this  type  with  chil- 
dren in  regular  classes  in  public  schools. 
Our  first  attempf  in  grades  one,  two,  and 
three  was  to  discover  if  it  is  possible  to 
introduce  different  spellings  for  like 
sounds  as'  John  'arid  George  and  different 
sounds  for  similar  spellings  as  grow  and 
wott'i  and  not  confuse  the  children.  The 
results  were  encouraging.  They  were  not 
confused,  and  they  applied  the  khov/ledge 
in  solving  n^  words,  in  reading  and  in 
spelling. '•  A seconcJ  extensive  study  in 


grade  one  proved  very  effective  in  devel- 
oping stren^  in  phonics  and  in  improv- 
ing me  reading  vocabulary. 

Many  children  come  to  school  knowing 
the  names  of  some  letters.  The  twenty-six 
letters,  capital  and  lower  case,  can'  be 
taught  in  ten  days.  All  of  the  capital 
letters  can  be  introduced  in  isolation  in 
meaningful  situations.  Television  charf- 
fiels,  Kellogg’s  K,  SOS,  are  samples  of 
such  opportunities.  The  children’ may  be 
^taught  their  initials  and  this  will  save 
valuable  teacher  time  as  they  can  identify 
their  own  papers  and  materials.  Unless  a 
sAool  system  does  not  allow  the  teaching 
of  manuscript  writing,  written  practice  is 
interesting  to  the  children,  and  effective 
in  fixing  the  letters.  Here  again,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  introduce  vocabulary  which  some 
children  will  acquire  veiy  ' readily.  News- 
paper advertisements  may  be  used  very 
effectively  in  teaming  the  letter  names. 

. In  remedial  work  the  first  thing  checked 
is  the  child’s  knowledge  of  letter  names, 
and  if  he  doesn’t  know  them,  he  is  taught 
them  immediately.  If  .we  teach  them 
before  we  introduce  words,  we  will  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  Ae  child’s  confus- 
ing such  words  as  want  and  went,  or  saw 
and  was. 

. . i 

As  soon  as  the  child  knows  lel^ex^  , and 
.sounds  and  has  begun  tp'  build. a sigh]: 
vocabulary,  he  should  have  ^practice  in 
applied  phonics,  using  his  knowledge  tp 
solve  new  words,,  beginning,  with th^ 
substitution  pf  beginning  .consonants,, then 
initial  blends,  final  consonants,  and  medial 
vbwels.  Here  again,,  it  is  i.nriportaht  to  keep 
the  meaning  higi]. , The  tcadiejr  writes  a 
group  of  words  on  the.  board.  She  defines 
one  of  .the  words,  .but.  does,  not  say^  thy 
word.  The  children  Te^ond  . to,  the  defini- 
tion with- the  word.,I^ny  different  sitiia; 
tions'  for  a single  word  may.  be' presented 
which  will  keep  , the  child’s  , interest,  arid 
at  the  same  time,  provide  excellent  pracr 
tice.  To  give  practice,  on  bal/,  bill  and 
bill,  here  are  a few  items  which  cquld  be 
used.-  ■ . 

Baseball  is  played  with  a bat  and  a 
(ball) 

Cinderella  went  to  the ...: (ball). 

'We  heard' the  ring  of  the  door  ‘ 

(bell)  ■ ■ • ' . 

- Did  you  hear  the  fire > (bell) 


O 
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A bird’s  beak  may  be  called  a 
(bill) 

The  man  finished  the  work  and  sent 
his (bill) 

At  the  close  of  a lesson  of  this  type,  it 
■ is  well  to  have  the  children  read  some 
sentences  which  include  some  of  the  words 
so  that  the  knowledge  is  transferred  im- 
mediately into  leading. 

, What  is  the  place  of  the  basal  reader 
in  the  primary  grades?  The  basal  reader 
consists  of  stories  written  in  a controlled 
.vocabulary  and  provides  an  excellent  out- 
.line  of  the  necessary  skills  to  be  developed. 
■The  manual  includes  many  fine  sugges- 
itions  to  help  the  teacher  in  using  the 
■books.  No  one  can  write  teaching  mate- 
.rials  that  fit  all  children  in  all  classrooms. 
A basal  system  is  best  suited  to  the  chil- 
dren in  the  average  group.  Bright  children 
can  often  go  beyond  what  is  expected, 
and  can  always  move  along  rapidly  with- 
out much  of  the  repetition  which  is  pro- 
vided. On  the  other  hand  the  children  in 
the  slow  group  need  more  repetition  than 
is  supplied,  and  very  careful  development 
of  all  the  needed  skills.  The  teacher  is  the 
one  who  adjusts  the  excellent  materials 
provided  in  Aese  systems  to  the  particular 
needs  of  the  children  in  her  class.  A 
.teacher  should  know  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  authors,"  the  organization  and  plan 
of  -Ae  system,  but  she  should  not,  in  my 
’opinion,  follow  absolutely  what  the  man- 
ual says.  She  must  use  her  intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  initiative  and,  as  the  di- 
’xector  of  learning,  adjust  the  materials,  to 
the  needs  of  the  children  "she  is  teaching. 
t)uf  job  is  to  teach  reading  so’  well  that 
■^Alldren  expect  to  read.  It  is  difficult  to 
Stimulate  bright  children  to  want  to  read 
^hen  they  are  held  to  a slow  pace  and 
bored  wi&' the  material.  As  .one  bright 
’child  said,  *T  hate  reading  in  school.  You 
know  there,  isn’t  much  to  one  of  those 
stories  toj  Start  with,  and  she  can  make  it 
)aSt,  arid  last,  and  last.” 

.We  should  be  sure  that  each  day  the 
child  adds  words  to  his  sight  Vocabulary, 
as.  many  as  the  learning  rate  test  indicates 
that  he  can  learn.  He  should  have  some 
reading  at  the  instructional  level  and  some 
supplementary  reading  when  it  is  easy  and 
fun.  We  must  provide  opportunities  for 
children  reading  at  different  levels  to  read 
together.  'There  will  be  children  who  learn 


more  slowly  than  others,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  should  not  read  well  at 
their  level.  'There  is  only  one  standard  for 
reading — excellent  reading. 


10^. 


2.  Effect  of  First  Grade 
instruction  Using  Sosal 
Readers.  Modified 
«.inguistic  Materials,  and 
Linguistic  Readers* 

William  D.  Sheldon** 
Syracuse  University 

Method 


1 A 7 Reading  Study  con- 
A duaed  at  Syracuse  University  was  one 
of  tu-enty.seven  similar  studfes  made 
Aroughout  the  United  States  durit:g  the 
1964-65  academic  year  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

achieved 

by  the  establishment  of  a Coordinating 
Center  at  the  University  of  Minnesotf 

twenty-seven 

p o;ect  directors  on  common  data  to  be 
fleeted  and  testing  instruments  to  be 

^ comparison 

of  three  sets  of  materials  designed  for 
ffic  reaching  of  beginning  reading.  These 

' Smei,  Revised 

edition  (1)-^ 

Structural  Reading  Series,  L.  W 
Singer  Company  (^); 

Leonard  Blootnfield 
and  Clarence  L.  Barnhart  (3) 

Subjects  were  469  children  in  twentv-one 
classrooms  who,  ^t  the 
fo  fir  f ^^g^rten,  had  been  assigned 
tri^Jf  ^"^‘^‘'.'^^“srooms  by  the  adn^is- 

tnW-  cooperating  school  dis- 

tricts. The  twenty-one  teachers  in  these 
classrooms  had  agreed  to  be  placed  in 
any  one  of  the  three  treatment  groups 

treatment 

groups  was  done  by  means  of  a table  of 
random  numbers. 

Children  in  seven  classrooms  were 
0 read  using  the  Ginn  series.  It 
IS  a program  which  gives  particular  ?ttrn- 
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tion  in  the  primaty  grades  to  word-study 
skills  and  comprehension  skills,  good 
reading  habits,  .■  *d  the  development  of 
desirable  attitudes  and  appreciations  (4). 
Materials  included  readers  and  accom- 
panying manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  word 
cards,  charts,  and  enrichment  materials. 
The  Ginn  approach  to  the  teaching  of 
word-analysis  skills  is  one  which  is 
termed  eclectic  in  that  it  involves  pho- 
netic analysis,  structural  analvsis,  context 
clues,  and  picture  clues. 

The  se\en  classrooms  of  children  which 
used  the  Structural  Reading  Series  ( modi- 
fied linguistic  materials)  experienced  in- 
struction based  on  the  development  of 

an  insi^iht  into  the  relationship  between 
the  spoken  and  written  language.  In  this 
program  the  spoken  word  is  taken  as  the 
starting  point;  it  is  the  meaningful  whole 
which  the  child  learns  to  analyze  so  that 
he  readily  distinguishes  its  component 
parts  (main  part  and  ending).  From  the 
analysis  of  the  spoken  word,  the  children 
advance  to  the  sounding  out  of  the  cor- 
responding printed  word  by  learning  to 
recognize  the  main  part  at  a glance  and 
simply  attach  the  ending.  . . . Tlie  pro- 
grafn  starts  with  a readiness  book  for 
kindergarten  or  grade  1 and  proceeds  to 
two  books  for  grade  1 and  two  books  for 
grade  2 (^). 

The  remaining  seven  classes  used  the 
linguistic  readers  developed  by  Leonard 
Bloomfield  and  Clarence  L.  Barnhart. 
This  program  is  based  on  grapheme- 
phoneme  correspondences  with  no  ii'reg- 
ular  words  introduced  until  late  in  grade 
one  materials.  There  is  little  emphasis  on 
developing  comprehension  skills  at  early 
stages  of  instruction  because  of  the  defi- 
nition of  reading  which  the  authors  sug- 
gested. According  to  Bloomfield  and 
Barnhart,  initial  reading  involves  only 
the  decoding  of  printed  symbols.  Hence, 
the  program  includes  no  systematic  ap- 
proach to  the  building  of  comprehension 
skills.  Materials  include  nine  readers  with 
an  accompanying  manual  for  the  teacher, 
nine  workbooks  to  be  used  with  the 
readers,  and  an  ABC  book  designed  to 
teach  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  before 
work  in  the  readers  begins.  The  entire 
program  is  designed  to  be  completed  by 
an  average  class  by  the  end  of  grade  two. 

Initial  activities  during  September, 
1964,  included  workshops  for  each  group 


of  seven  teachers.  These  workshops  were 
conducted  by  representatives  of  the  three 
publishing  companies  whose  materials 
were  being  used  and  were  considered 
necessary  in  order  to  familiarize  the  three 
groups  of  teachers  with  the  philosophy 
and  instructional  practices  upon  which 
ihe  three  programs  were  based  Through- 
out the  year,  the  teachers  met  with  the 
Syracuse  University  research  staff  in  order 
to  discuss  any  questions  on  mqthodolog)’ 
which  arose  and  to  share  teaching  tech- 
niques. In  addition  a member  of  the 
research  staff  obser\’ed  each  teaiher  every 
two  weeks  on  an  unscheduled  b.isis.  Such 
obserwition  was  deemed  necessaiy  to  make 
certain  the  materials  were  being  used 
properly.  The  obser\'ations  also  provided 
questions  and  problems  to  be  clarified  at 
the  periodic  meetings. 

Pre-experiment  testing  during  Septem- 
ber and  October.  1964,  included 

1.  Pintner-Cunningham  Primary  Test, 
Form  A,  Revised,  1964; 

2.  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  Form 
A,  1964;  * 

3.  Murphy-Uurrell  Diagnostic  Read- 
ing Readiness  Test,  Revised,  1964; 

4.  Thurstone  Pattern  Copying,  Experi- 
mental Edition; 

5.  Thurstone  and  Jeffrey  Identical 
Forms,  Experimental  Edition;  and 

6.  Allyn  and  Bacon  Pre  Reading  Test. 

Following  the  pretesting  a 140-day  in- 
structional period  began  during  which 
each  teacher  used  for  instruction  only  that 
program  to  which  she  had  been  assigned. 
That  is,  there  were  no  other  instructional 
materials  used  on  a supplemcnUry  basis. 
However,  library-type  materials  were  pro- 
vided each  classroom.  Pupils  could  look 
at  or  read  these  as  they  wished.  At  the 
end  of  the  instructional  period  in  May, 
1965,  the  following  instruments  were  ad- 
ministered to  all  children  in  the  study; 

1.  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Pri- 
mary I Battery,  Form  X,  1964; 

2.  San  Diego  Pupil  Attitude  Inven- 
tory; 

3.  Writing  Sample;  and 

4.  Allyn  and  Bacon  First  Reader  Test, 

A randomly  selected  subsample  of  thirty- 
five  subjects  from  each  treatment  group 
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was  administered  the  following  individ- 
ual tests: 

1.  Gilmore  Oral  Reading  Test, 

2.  Fry  Test  of  Phonetically  Regular 
Words, 

3.  Gates  Word  Pronunciation  Test, 
and 

4.  Karlsen  Phonemic  Word  Test. 
Results 

An  examination  of  Table  I reveals  that 


no  significant  differences  betw'cen  treat- 
ment oups  v/ete  found  on  pretest  meas- 
ures L Tiental  age,  chronological  age,  and 
readiness  test  scores.  In  addition  to  the 
information  reported  in  Table  I,  an  anal- 
ysis of  variance  of  the  mean  scores  on  all 
subtests  of  all  the  prq-experiment  meas- 
ures yielded  only  one  significant  differ- 
ence. This  difference  occurred  on  the 
Rhyming  Words  subtest  of  the  Allyn  and 
Bacon  Pre  Reading  Test. 


TABLE  1 

Haw  Score  Means  of  Classes  and  Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Selected 

Pretest  Measures  ‘ 


Variable 

Let's  Read 
N=7 

Ginn 

N=7 

Structural  Reading 
Series 
N=7 

F 

Signiiiribce 

Level* 

CA  (months) 

76.4 

75.1 

75.5 

2.26 

Nonsignificant 

Pintncr 
MA  (months) 

77.1 

81.0 

1 

78.0 

.76 

• « 

Thurstone 
Pattern  Copying 

10.1 

9.9 

7.7 

1 

i.88 

1 

«• 

Thurstone 
Identical  Forms 

14.3 

17.3 

15.7 

2.67 

It 

Metropolitan 
Readiness  Test 
(Total  Score) 

55.0 

62.0 

55.6 

1.34 

1. 

Murphy-Durreli 
Learning  Rate 

10.1 

10.7 

9.5 

1.01 

•• 

Allyn  and  Bacon 
Pre  Reading 
Test 

61.5 

65.7 

61.0 

1.70 

.« 

*F  .95=3.55,  F .99=6.01  with  2 and  18  degrees  of  freedom. 


Table  2 contains  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  variance  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  Primary  I Battery,  the 
Allyn  and  Bacon  Pirst  Reader  Test,  and 
the  San  Diego  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory. 

It  is  apparent  from  Table  2 that  the 
analysis  indicates  no  differences  in 
achievement  or  attitude  toward  reading 
across  the  treatment  groups.  However,  on 
one  subtest  of  the  Allyn  and  Bacon  Test, 
Consonant  Blends,  a difference  is  indi- 
cated at  the  .025  level. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  Gates, 
Fry,  and  Karlsen  tests,  administered  to 
the  randomly  selected  subsample  indi- 
cated no  differences.  However,  significant 
differences  in  accuracy  of  reading  and 
rate  scores  of  the  Giliuore  were  noted. 

Further  study  of  the  available  data  re- 
veals a very  wide  range  of  mean  scores 


for  the  post  tests  within  eadi  treatment 
group.  For  example,  the  means  for  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Primary  I 
Battery,  Form  X,  Paragraph  Meaning,  in 
the  treatment  group  using  the  Ginn  Basal 
Readers  were  20.4,  16.9,  18.3,  22.7,  27.1, 

25.0,  26.5;  the  means  for  the  same  test 
for  the  treatment  group  using  the  Bloom- 
field-Barnhart  Linguistic  Materials  were 
10.8,  10.2,  8.2,  16.8,  15.2,  25.5,  19-6; 
while  the  means  on  this  test  for  the  treat- 
ment group  using  the  Structural  Reading 
Series  were  iO.5,  13.2,  17.9,  15.2,  20.1, 

19.1,  29.6.  By  inspection  it  would  appear 
that  the  teacher  variable  was  of  signifi- 
cant importance.  A statistical  analysis  of 
the.se  differences  is  now  being  carried  out. 

The  data  also  yields  interesting  infor- 
mation related  to  the  performance  of 
boys.  For  example,  on  the  Word  Reading 
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TABLE  2 

Raw  Score  Means  of  Classes  and  Results  of  the  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Selected 

Post  Test  Measures 


Variable 

Let's  Read 
N=7 

Ginn 

N=7 

Structural  Reading 
Series 
N=7 

F 

Significance 

Level* 

Stanford 
S7ord  Reading 

18.2 

21.1 

21.3 

1.23 

Nonsignificant 

Stanford 

Paragraph 

Meaning 

15.2 

22.4 

17.9 

3.07 

•• 

Stanford 

Vocabulary 

21.7 

24.8 

21.9 

1.39 

•• 

Stanford 

Spelling 

9.8 

13.3 

10.8 

1.36 

•• 

Stanford  Word 
Study  Skills 

35.4 

41.0 

38.7 

1.64 

*• 

Allyn  and  Bacon 
First  Reader 
Test 

82.6 

95.6 

90.0 

2.27 

•• 

San  Diego 
Pupil  Attitude 
Inventory 

18.8 

18.0 

18.4 

1 

,42 

•• 

*F  .95=3.55,  F .99=6.01  with  2 and  18  degrees  of  freedom. 


subtest  of  the  Stanford  the  mean  raw 
score  for  boys  is  19.8,  for  girls  20.7. 
When  these  means  are  inspected,  divid- 
ing the  population  into  high,  medium, 
and  Tow  mental  ages,  the  high  boys  have 
a mean  of  24.66,  girls  24.43;  medium 
boys  19.28,  girls  20.10;  and  low  boys 
15.08,  girls  14.44.  While  an  analysis  of 
the  significance  of  these  differences  is  not 
available,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume 
that  boys  did  not  achieve  differently  than 
girls  on  this  subtest  of  the  Stanford. 
Similar  inspection  of  other  post  test  re- 
sults suggests  that  boys  were  not  different 
in  their  achievement  from  girls. 

A full  report  of  the  results  of  this 
study  will  be  filed  with  the  U.  S.  Office 


of  Education  and  other  articles  will  ap- 
pear in  various  journals  during  the  next 
year. 
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6.  iPectorsSBPredicting^^^' 
Children's  Success  in  First 
Grade  Reading 

Nicholas  J.  Silvaroli 
Arizona  State  University 

^HE  MAJOR  purpose  of  this  study  was 
-■•to  determine  if  any  combination  of 
the  readiness  factors  of:  mental  age,  audi- 
tory discrimination,  visual  discrimination, 
letter  identification,  social  class  status, 
and  maternal  need-achievement  could  be 
used,  prior  to  a formal  program  of  read- 
ing instruction,  to  predict  probable  suc- 
cess in  reading.  A second  purpose  was  to 
determine  the  relation  between  maternal 
need-achievement  and  success  in  reading 
of  first  grade  children. 

Procedures 

During  May,  1962,  the  auditory  and 
visual  discrimination  subtests  of  the  Shel- 
don (6)  Pre-Reading  Test  were  adminis- 
tered to  all  600  children  attending  kin- 
dergarten in  the  five  public  elementary 
schools  in  West  Babylon,  New  York.  Of 
this  group  of  kindergarten  children,  only 
475  appeared  in  the  first  grades  the  fol- 
lowing academic  year.  Community  mo- 
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bility  and  the  elimination  of  children 
with  various  problems  accounted  for  the 
loss  of  125  children.  The  technique  of 
random  selection  was  used,  and  a sample 
population  of  87  first-grade  children  was 
obtained. 

Each  child  was  given  the  Durrell  (J) 
Informal  Test  of  Upper  and  Lower  Case 
Letter  Identification  and  the  Otis  Quick- 
Scoring  Mental  Ability  Test:  Alpha  Short 
Form  (J).  The  Warner  (7)  Index  of 
Status  Characteristics  was  used  to  obtain 
a quantitative  measure  of  social  class  sta- 
tus for  each  child  in  the  sample  group. 

The  mothers  of  all  children,  in  the 
sample,  were  given  the  McClelland  (4) 
n-Achievement  Test.  In  responding  to 
this  measure,  each  mother  created  "imag- 
inative” stories  from  four  separate  TAT 
pictures  (Picture  number  7BM,  8BM,  2 
and  7GF) . The  result  was  then  analyzed 
to  obtain  a measure  of  the  mother’s  need- 
achievement. 

The  Gates  Primary  Reading  Test:  Form 
3 (2)  was  administered  to  the  sample 
population  of  children  in  March,  1963. 
This  measure  served  as  the  dependent  or 
criterion  variable  on  which  the  six  inde- 
pendent reading  readiness  factors  were 
intercorrelated. 

The  statistical  technique  of  multiple 
correlation  was  used  to  determine  the  co- 
efficients of  multiple  correlation  for  vari- 
ous combinations  of  these  six  readiness 
factors  for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls. 
This  technique  made  it  possible  to  deter-, 
mine  what  factors  were  most  likely  to 
predict  first  grade  reading  achievement 
scores.  After  these  factors  were  identified, 
regression  equations  were  developed  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  making  it  possible 
to  use  individual  raw  scores  in  the  pre- 
diction of  first-grade  reading  achievement 
scores. 

Results 

It  was  found  that  the  multiple  correla- 
tions for  all  six  factors  were  higher  than 
the  single  factor  of  letter  identification 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  However,  a test 
of  the  significance  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  multiple  correlation  for 
six  factors  (Boys  Multiple  r .651 — Girls 
Multiple  r .786)  and  the  single  factor  of 
letter  identification  (Boys  r .550 — Girls  r 
.716)  revealed  that,  for  both  groups,  the 
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differences  between  these  extreme  values 
were  not  significant. 

The  factor  of  maternal  need-achieve- 
ment yielded  low  positive  correlations  of 
•254  for  the  boys  and  .187  for  the  girls 
with  the  criterion,  reading  achievement. 
However,  these  low  positive  correlations 
were  found  not  to  be  significantly  differ- 
ent from  0, 

The  regression  equation  used  to  predict 
a raw  score  value  on  a reading  achieve- 
nient  nieasure  (X’J,  for  any  given  indi- 
vidual in  this  sample  population,  has  the 
general  form  as  reported  by  Guilford 
(3). 

X’j  — a + bj  X 

a — A constant,  computed  from  the  data 
^1— Weighted  value  for  the  factor  of 
letter  identification 
X-— Raw  score,  letter  identification 
From  such  an  equation  we  can  predict 
reading  achievement  scores  for  both  boys 
and  girls  prior  to  formal  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

Conclusions 

This  study  indicates  that  a measure  of 
letter  identification,  upper  and  lower  case 
letters,  can  be  used  to  predict  probable 
success  in  first  grade  reading.  It  appears 
to  be  of  no  value  to  add  the  factors  of 
mental  age,  auditory  and  visual  discrimi- 
nation, social  class  status  and  maternal 
need-achievement  scores  for  first  grade 
boys  and  girls. 

The  fact  that  a letter  identification 
measure  can  be  used  to  predict  reading 
achievement  scores  for  a group  of  first 
grade  children,  should  in  no  way  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  ability  to  identify 
upper  and  lower  case  letters  is  the  cause 
of  success  or  failure  in  reading  at  the 
first  grade  level.  The  ability  to  identify 
letters  appears  to  be  a reflection  of  certain 
specific  verbal  experiences  which  the  child 
may  have  had  prior  to  his  entrance  in 
school.  'Hierefore,  it  is  not  believed  that 
specific  instruction  in  letter  identification 
in  kindergarten  or  first  grade  will  satisfy 
the  need  for  those  verbal  experiences 
which  appear  necessary  for  success  in  first 
grade  reading. 
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For  several  years,  a growing  number 
of  research  studies  has  attempted  to 
determine  the  most  efficient  methods  of 


teaching  reading  skills.  Some  researchers 
have  concluded  from  their  results  that  one 
method  or  another  was  superior  and  there- 
fore should  be  adopted.  One  wonders 
whether  a major  factor  has  been  omitted. 
Have  v/e  really  attained  a desirable  objec- 
tive if,  as  a result  of  our  skills  develop- 
ment program,  a first  grader  has  learned 
to  dislike  reading? 

The  most  common  practice  in  conduct- 
ing research  in  first  grade  reading  has 
been  to  draw  conclusions  from  data  de- 
rived from  an  achievement  test  given 
late  in  the  year.  This  can  yield  very 
superficial  results,  for  our  ultimate  objec- 
tive is  not  merely  to  develop  first  grade 
reading  ability,  but  rather  mature  read- 
ing ability.  The  results  are  deceptive, 
then,  in  that  a method  may  show  superior 
skills  development  (on  a first  grade  level), 
but  in  the  meantime  may  have  inculcated 
such  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  read- 
ing that  the  child  will  do  as  little  read- 
ing as  possible.  It  is  a cliche  to  say  that  . 
one  learns  to  read  by  reading,  but  it  is  j 
surely  true  that  the  child  who  has  learned  j 
to  dislike  reading  has  little  chance  of  j 
developing  into  a mature  reader. 

Development  of  the  Scale 

During  the  1964-65  school  year,  under 
the  auspices  of  Kent  State  University, 
we  conducted  a comparative  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  first  grade.  This 
study  was  carried  on  in  the  22  first  grades 
in  the  public  schools  of  Massillon,  Ohio. 
In  order  to  provide  an  indication  of  the 
attitudes  which  were  developed  as  a 
result  of  these  approaches  to  teaching 
reading,  we  developed  an  attitude  scale. 

We  considered  a number  of  types  of 
scales,  and  seriously  considered  the  use 
of  some  projective  technique  such  as  in- 
complete sentences  or  pictures.  We 
rejected  these  techniques  for  several 
reasons.  First,  projectives  probably  are  too 
complicated  for  use  in  the  first  grade 
classroom.  Also,  scoring  would  likely  be 
difficult  and  of  doubtful  validity.  Finally, 
such  complex  procedures  probably  are 
not  necessary  for  most  six-year-old  chil- 
dren. Those  who  have  worked  with 
young  children  know  that  they  can  be 
embarrassingly  honest  without  the  need 
for  subtlety. 
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We  decided,  then,  that  the  most  fruit- 
ful approach  would  be  to  devise  a group 
of  statements  which  would  be  indicative 
of  factors  associated  with  attitudes  toward 
reading.  In  order  to  avoid  complication, 
we  used  statements  which  could  be  re- 
sponded to  with  a yes  or  no  answer.  * 
A large  number  of  statements  were  pre- 
pared, largely  by  Miss  Seifert,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Mary  Boehnlein,  and 
these  were  then  administered  to  the  first 
graders  in  the  University  School  of  Kent 
State  University.  As  a result  of  this  pilot 
administration,  a group  of  25  items  was 
chosen  as  being  correctly  understood  by 
the  children  and  having  sufficient  surface 
validity  and  reliability  to  be  used  in  the 
larger  study  in  Massillon. 

A preliminary  set  of  directions  for 
administration  had  been  prepared  for  the 
pilot  administration.  Before  final  admin- 
istration, however,  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  more  complete  and  dependable 
directions.  This  was  done  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dr.  Philip  Merrifield,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  or  Educational  Re- 
search, Kent  State  University. 

The  final  form  was  administered  to 
549  first  graders  in  Massillon,  Ohio  by 
Miss  Seifert  and  Mrs.  Boehnlein.  An- 
swers were  indicated  by  the  child  by 
merely  circling  "yes”  or  "no”  after  each 
orally  administered  statement. 

Statistical  Analysis 

Analysis  of  the  results  of  this  admin- 
istration v/as  completed  by  Dr.  Philip 
Merrifield,  Director,  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Frankiewicz,  Graduate  Assistant,  Bureau 
of  Educational  Research,  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. Factor  analytic  methods  were 
used  to  determine  inter-item  correlations. 
Three  factors  were  identified  as  follows: 
(1)  "liking  for  reading,”  (2)  "con- 
fidence in  reading,”  and  (3)  "preference 
for  oral  reading.”  The  factor  "liking  for 
reading”  included  15  items  with  a reli- 
ability of  0.71.  The  analysis  was  reported  . 
in  detail  at  the  1966  Convention  of  the 
Council  for  Measurement  and  Evaluation 
in  Chicago. 

No  claim  is  made  that  this  is  a highly, 
refined  instrament.  On  the  contrary,  the 
test  is  still  in  the  process  of  development. 
We  have  evidence  that  it  is  a useful 
measure,  particularly  for  research  purpose. 
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We  hope  to  add  to  its  reliability  and 
provide  sufficient  standardization  so  that 
it  may  become  a useful  tool  for  the  class- 
room teacher. 

Uses  of  an  Attitude  Scale 

As  indicated  above,  a scale  to  deter- 
mine children’s  attitudes  toward  reading 
should  have  great  value  to  reading  re- 
searchers. No  study  of  children’s  reading 
which  ignores  their  attitudes  can  be  con- 
sidered really  complete.  We  hope  that 
we  can  help  fill  this  void. 

The  measure  should  be  very  useful  j 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
a school’s  reading  program.  School  ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  and  teachers 
surely  would  like  to  know  what  kinds  of 
attitudes  are  being  developed  by  their 
schools’  reading  programs.  This  may,  of  I 
course,  include  the  evaluation  of  ma- 
terials. 

However,  the  most  valuable  applica- 
tion of  such  a scale  should  be  as  an  aid 
in  the  individual  diagnosis  of  reading 
difficulties.  The  effect  that  a dislike  of 
reading  has  upon  the  development  of 
skills  has  been  observed  by  all  of  us. 
Breaking  the  vicious  cycle  of  poor  at- 
titudes and  underdeveloped  skills  has 
been  a difficult  and  continuing  problem. 

More  specific  information  concerning  the 
attitudes  should  be  very  helpful. 

Summary 

The  need  for  a scale  to  determine 
children’s  attitudes  toward  reading  seems 
to  be  evident.  We  believe  that  we  have 
made  promising  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a scale.  When  we  can  re- 
fine the  instrament,  it  should  be  of  not- 
able value  to  researchers,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  clinicians. 
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competencies  grow  out  of  and  are  peculiar 
to  the  subject  matter  involved. 

Reading  materials  in  the  social  stud^ 
and  literature  are  wide  and  varied.  In  the 
social  studies,  they  include  textbooks,  en- 
cyclopedias, newspapers,  magazines,  biog- 
raphy, fiction  with  authentic  settings,  and 
appropriate  reference  books.  In  literature, 
the  pupil  reads  such  materials  as  literaty 
anthologies,  supplemental  and  enn*- 
ment  readers,  a variety  of  library  bwks, 
magazines,  reference  materials,  collections 
of  poems,  and  short  stories. 

One  of  the  major  problems  teachers 
encounter  is  helping  children  to  select 
materials  suited  to  theiif  reading  levels. 
Teachers  cannot  depend  upon  one  text- 
book for  all  pupils  in  the  social  studies  or 
in  literature.  They  know  that  ud  to  one 
fourth  of  a typical  class  at  fourdi-grade 
level  or  above  cannot  read  text  or  other 
material  written  on  a difiiculty  level  in 
keeping  with  the  grade  in  which  *ey 
placed.  Before  teachers  can  do  much  about 
teaching  the  specialized  skills,  they  must 
make  certain  that  the  materials  are  not 

too  difl&cult.  . . , 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  will  b 
devoted  to  a discussion  of  some  selected 
specialized  reading  competencies  neces- 
sary for  effective  reading  in  social  studies 
and  literature.  Most  of  the  competencies 
selected  for  discussion  apply  to  bom  sub- 
ject areas.  In  the  discussion  that  foho^s 
the  assumption  will  be  made  that  the 
pupils  being  taught  the  reading  skills  in 
social  studies  and  literature  are  being 


4.  Developing  Rtoding 
Competencies  Through 
Social  Studies  and 
Literature 

I.  ^ Aaron 

Reading  in  social  studies  and  literature 
involves  more  than  a mastery  of  basal 
reading  skills.  To  be  sure,  the  funda- 
mental skills  and.  abilities  are  necessary 
for  all  reading,  but  each  content  area 
demands  additional  competencies.  These 


1.  Mastering  the  special  vocab- 
ulary. In  reading  histoty,  children  en- 
counter such  words  as  citizen,  democracy, 
republic,  and  settlement.  They  turn  to  a 
selection  in  geography  and  m^t  such 
words  as  island,  continent,  latitude,  a 
host  of  names  of  places,  many  of  them 
difficult  to  pronounce.  They  encounter 
words  such  as  poem,  novel,  article,  and 
prologue  in  literature. 

Teachers  in  social  studies  and  literature 
are  responsible  for  teaching  these  special 
vocabularies.  Leaving  the  development  to 
chance  will  not  get  the  job  done.  The 
teachers  must  first  identify  the  special 
vocabulary  important  enough  to  be 
taught.  They  must  next  set  up  situations 
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that  will  assure  the  students’  learning  of 
the  vocabulary,  and,  finally,  they  must 
check  to  make  certain  it  has  been  learned. 

2.  Building  adequate  concept 
background.  Even  though  the  children 
recogni2e  the  individual  words  in  a para- 
graph or  longer  selection,  they  sometimes 
are  unable  to  interpret  them  as  the  writer 
intended.  The  concept  load  in  the  social 
studies  and  in  literature  presents  prob- 
lems for  some  students.  We  get  from  the 
printed  page  in  proportion  to  what  we 
take  to  the  printed  page.  The  reader  who 
has  the  best  background,  other  factors 
being  equal,  will  get  the  most  from  his 
reading. 

The  alert  teacher  of  literature  or  social 
studies  anticipates  meaning  problems  the 
reader  is  likely  to  encounter  and  helps 
him  to  build  the  background  needed  for 
adequate  understanding. 

3.  Reading  the  specialized  ma- 
terials. Reading  a factual  discussion 
about  the  life  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  quite 
different  from  reading  one  of  his  poems. 
Getting  the  meaning  from  a book-length 
novel  differs  from  understanding  and  en- 
joying a short  story.  Reading  a geography 
text  and  a fable  involves  some  reading 
skills  that  are  similar,  but  reading  in  each 
type  of  material  also  brings  into  use  skills 
peculiar  to  that  particular  kind  of  reading 
matter.  Purposes  for  reading  each  would 
also  differ,  thus  bringing  into  play  dif- 
ferent reading  competencies. 

Teachers  in  sqcial  studies  and  in  litera- 
ture have  obligations  to  teach  die  students 
how  to  read  their  subject  matter.  The 
English  teacher  in  the  junior  high  or  high 
school,  for  example,  needs  to  help  die 
student  to  understand  what  is  involved  in 
reading  a play.  Here  the  reader  sets  the 
stage  in  his  own  mind.  The  teacher  may 
ask  a good  reader  to  read  a poem  aloud 
while  the  class  members  listen  to  the 
rhythm.  Or  a symbolic  poem  may  be  dis- 
cussed first  from  the  standpoint  of  literal 
meaning  and  then  from  the  symbolic 
viewpoint.  A civics  teacher  may  suggest  a 
survey,  question,  read,  recall,  and  reread 
approach  to  the  text.  If  there  are  any  best 
ways  of  reading  the  mate.rials,  the  teacher 
must  teach  them  to  the  children. 


Among  the  speciali2ed  materials  of 
each  subject  are  the  various  reference  aids 
in  that  particular  content  area.  Some  of 
these  are  common  to  more  than  one 
subject-matter  area,  while  others  are  lim- 
ited in  their  usefulness  to  one  subject 
field  only  Mastering  the  use  of  these 
reference  aids  leads  the  child  into  inde- 
pendence in  his  reading  and  studying. 
Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  map 
and  illustrations  lists,  the  card  catalogue, 
encyclopedias,  books  such  as  The  Torld 
Almanac,  the  Readers’  Guide,  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  the  atlas,  and  any  other 
special  reference  aids  available  for  their 
use.  Commercial  materials  for  helping  the 
teacher  to  develop  the  use  of  reference 
materials  are  now  available  at  most  grade 
levels.  However,  much  of  the  teacher's 
instruction  in  the  use  of  reference  aids 
will  come  along  with  actual  experience  in 
the  use  of  these  aids. 

^ 4.  Drawing  eoneiusions  and  get- 
ting implied  meanings.  Getting  the 
literally  stated  facts  is  only  a part  of  the 
job  of  reading.  The  good  reader  in  the 
social  studies  and  in  literature  can  draw 
intelligent  conclusions  from  the  facts,  and 
he  can  read  between  the  lines.  He  brings 
his  own  exper'  ices  with  him  to  the 
rinted  page  and  gets  accurate  meanings 
eyond  those  stated  in  the  selection.  The 
good  reader  thinks  as  he  reads.  He  "feels” 
with  the  characters  in  a story  and  can 
recogni2e  the  relationships  between 
characters. 

The  pupil  reads  in  terms  of  the  ques- 
tions he  is  asked  by  the  teacher.  It  the 
questions  are  strictly  factual  and  involve 
no  real  thinking,  the  pupil  will  learn  to 
read  for  facts — and  do  very  little  real 
thinking  in  which  he  uses  the  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  teacher  asks  ques- 
tions involving  thought  along  with  the 
facts,  the  children  will  think  as  they  read. 

When  children  have  been  reading  to 
answer  factiv  questions  only,  they  often 
appear  lost  if  mfronted  with  questions 
ciemanding  tho  ^ht.  A gradual  process 
must  be  follow  i in  leading  them  toward 
competency  in  this  area. 

5.  Reading  critically.  Children 
sometimes  develop  the  impression  that 
"it’s  true  because  it’s  in  print.”  Such  chil- 
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drcn  may  grow  up  to  be  gullible  adults. 
In  a democracy  it  is  extremely  important 
that  citizens  learn  to  evaluate  that  which 
tliey  read.  Reading  critically  is  an  instruc:- 
tional  goal  as  early  as  the  first  grade.  This 
lays  the  foundation  for  critical  reading  in 
the  social  studies  and  in  literature. 

Events  occurring  without  plan  in  the 
classroom  offer  some  opportunities  for 
developing  the  ability  to  read  critically, 
but  planned  instruction  is  also  necessary. 
When  children  discover  conflicting  state- 
ments in  different  books,  or  in  the  same 
book,  and  call  tfiese  to  the  teacher’s  atten- 
tion, a natural  situation  exists  for  further- 
ing this  all-important  ability.  However, 
the  questions  teachers  ask  are  again  im- 
portant in  determining  how  children  read. 
Lead  children  into  evaluating  what  they 
read,  and  they  are  likely  to  continue  it 
into  adult  life. 

The  good  reader  makes  use  of  his  ex- 
perience background  to  evaluate  what  he 
reads.  He  distinguishes  the  real  from  the 
make-believe  and  separates  fact  from 
opinion.  He  does  not  -question  for  the 
sake  of  questioning,  but  he  questions  in 
order  to  be  accurate  in  the  information  he 
obtains. 

6.  Understanding  time  sequence 
ond  the  relationship  of  pause  and 
efFect.  So  much  in  comprehending  the 
full  significance 'of  history  depends  upon 
,in  accurate  concept  of  time  and  the  cause 
md  effect  relationship  between  events. 
This  competency  is  also  important  in  lit- 
erature. The  time  line  is  a useful  tech- 
nique for  charting  events  in  time.  This 
‘i  dering  of  events  in  terms  of  their  occur- 
rence aids  in  understanding  the  relation- 
■ hip  between  cause  and  effect. 

Establishing  cause  and  effect  relation- 
goes  beyond  who,  when,  what,  and 
uherc.  How  and  why  are  involved.  T^e 
teacher'.s  questions  will  often  determine 
whether  the  child  considers  the  how  and 
the  why.' 

7.  Reading  maps  and  globes. 

C.hildren  need  to  know  what  maps  and 
globes  are  and  how  they  are  made. 

‘Mildred  A.  Dawson  ami  Henry  A.  Bamman. 
Fundamattals  of  Basic  Reading  Instruction.  Second 
Edition.  New  York:  David  McKay  Company,  Inc., 
1963.  p.  271. 


Among  the  many  understandings  they 
must  develop  are  the  special  terms  associ- 
ated with  maps  and  globes  {latitude,  lon- 
gitude, equator,  and  the  like),  the 
purpose  of  the  grid  system,  the  purpose  of 
a North  and  South  pole,  distortions 
caused  by  attempting  to  port.ray  the 
earth’s  surface  on  the  flat  surface  of  the 
map,  the  legend,  the  symbols  used,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  various  colors  used. 

An  incidental  approach  will  not  get  the 
job  done  adequately.  Lessons  should  be 
planned  to  teach  each  of  these  skills,  and 
once  competency  in  map  and  globe  read- 
ing is  developed,  the  stage  must  be  set 
periodically  for  use  of  this  competency. 

8.  Reading  and  enjoying  poetry. 

Children  of  all  ages  need  to  know  how 
to  read  poetry  and  to  enjoy  it.  Some  class- 
rooms have  not  given  enough  time  to 
poetry  and,  hence,  some  children  do  not 
enjoy  it.  By  selecting  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate poems,  the  teacher  can  lead  even 
the  most  reluctant  pupil  toward  apprecia- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  verse.  Children 
like  poems  with  a strong  beat  of  rhythm 
and  with  meanings  they  can  easily  grasp. 
Humorous  poems  may  serve  as  a startirig 
point  for  the  child  or  the  adolescent  who 
thinks  he  does  not  like  poetry.  The  teacher 
needs  a file  of  poems  handy  so  he  can  use 
the  appropriate  poem  at  any  time. 

9.  Interpreting  figurative  lan- 
guage. In  ^e  intermediate  grades,  chil- 
dren encounter  more  and  more  instances 
of  words  carrying  figurative  rather  than 
strictly  literal  meaning.  Figures  of  speech 
are  used  both  in  social  studies  and  in 
literature.  Children  often  meet  metaphoj:, 
simile,  hyperbole,  and  personification. 
They  need  to  recognize  these  for  what 
they  are,  to  understand  their  figurative 
meanings,  and  to  appreciate  their  value  in 
written  and  oral  expression. 

10.  Learning  to  enjoy  reading. 

Enjoying  reading,  though  not  a skill,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  read- 
ing. Children  may  read  well  from  a skills 
standpoint  and  still  not  read  unless  they 
are  forced  to  do  so.  We  must  teach  read- 
ing skills  in  sudi  a manner  that  enjoy- 
ment of  reading  is  not  sacrificed. 

Parent  and  teacher  interest  in  reading 
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govern  in  large  part  the  development  of 
the  child's  interest  and  enjoyment  in  read- 
ing. If  parents  and  teachers  enjoy  bwks, 
children  are  more  likely  to  enjoy  them. 
The  teacher  who  dislikes  reading  is  not 
likely  to  do  much  toward  developing  per- 
manent reading  interests  in  others. 

In  both  social  studies  and  literature, 
reading  offers  adventure,  challenge,  in- 
formation, and  enjoyment  to  the  child. 
We,  as  teachers,  are  obligated  to  help  chil- 
dren to  get  the  most  from  their  reading 
by  helping  them  to  develop  fully  all  of 
the  special  competencies  needed  in  these 
two  important  content  areas. 
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16.  The  Influence  of 

Indefinpfe  Terms  of  Time 
and  Space  on 
Comprehension  of  Social 
Studies  Materials 

Val  E.  Arnsdorf 


Reading  social  studies  materials  is  one 
I of  the  many  activities  children  engage  in 
j to  acquire  further  understandings  of  the 
> social  studies  concepts  and  generali2ations. 
The  extent  to  whidi  a child’s  understand- 
ing is  enriched  as  a result  of  reading  is 
obviously  dependent  upon  multiple  fac- 
tors. Among  the  more  important  of  these' 
factors  are  the  child’s  interests,  mental 
capacity,  experiences,  and  command  of  the 
language.  Each  factor  is  significant  inde^ 
pendently  and  merits  the  attention  of  the"" 
teacher  in  the  instructional  program. 
However,  the  interrelationships  among 
these  factors  vfith  the  resultant  influence 
on  the  learner’s  understanding  also  need 
to  be  considered  in  planning  for  the 
teaching-learning  environment. 

/ Closely  related  to  each  of  the  previously 
mentioned  factors  is  the  dcfvelGpfiicnfc-of- 
ah  adequate  vocabulary.  While  me  acqui- 
sition  of  vocabulary  is  only  one  part  in 
Ae  process  of  understanding  what  is  read 
in  the  social  studies,  most  will  agree  it  is 
a fundamental  step  toward  improving 
reading  in  the  social  studies  program. 
Further  indication  of  the  importance  of 
vocabulary  is  presented  in  research  reports 
of  the  relationships  between  vocabulary 
and  achievement  in  content  subjects.  Even 
though  these  relationships  have  been  re- 
ported and  do  merit  attention,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  correlation  coefiicients  provides 
evidence  that  vocabulary  development 
alone  will  not  assure  the  student  success 
in  the  social  studies.  Other  variables  must 
be  provided  for  to  promote  the  learner’s 
growth  in  this  area. 

The  nature  of  the  meaning  attached  to 
printed  symbols  encountered  in  the  social 
studies  will  Aerefore  be  subject  to  consid- 
erable variation  as  these  factors  influence 
the  students.  Each  individual  must  select 
from  his  own  repertory  meanings  which 
are  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  context  in 
which  ideas  are  being  presented,  the  pur- 
poses established  for  reading,  the’  child’s 


abilities,  and  his  previous  experiences  with 
the  terms  and  subject  matter. 

For  purposes  of  discussion  and  instmc-/ 
tion,  vocabukty  taught  in  the  social  studies) 
may  be  classified  into  three  categories:! 
(1)  technical  or  specific  terms — included; 
here  are  the  terms  unique  to  the  social 
studies — the  names,  places,  and  events 
essential  to  this  area;  (2)  relatively  com*- 
mon  terms  that  take  on  specialized  mean- 
ing in  this  context — examples  such  aS 
mouth,  bay,  sound,  divide,  bank,  an(i 
current  are  readily  found  in  basal  and 
supplemental  materials;  and  (3)  inde£- 
nite  terms  and  expressions — attention  is 
given  here  to  those  terms  with  no  clearly 
defined  meanings  including  high,  many, 
years  ago,  low,  large,  adequate,  and  others. 

To  expect  children  to  comprehend  the 
materials  presented  without  a clear  under- 
standing of  the  vocabulary  used  is  a rather 
dangerous  assumption.  Accurate  interpre- 
ta,tion  of  social  studies  content  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  child’s  ability  to  select  the 
•^f2e  correct  meaning  appropriate  for  that 
context.  In  many  cases,  the  context  w’hich 
should  provide  helpful  clues  to  the  reader 
is  not  clear.  Teacher  and  pupil  attention 
is  generally  centered  on  the  presentation 
and  teaching  of  technical  and  relatively 
common  terms  with  specific  meanings. 

Hie  extent  and  nature  of  time  andV 
space  terms  found  in  basal  social  studies  / 
materials  have  been  indicated  in  a previous! 
study.  Results  from  the  investigation  show 
that  the  numbers  of  terms  per  re<idability 
sample  (approx.  100  words)  range  from 
samples  that  do  not  contain  either  time  or 
space  words  to  a high  of  twenty- six  per 
sample.  Low  correlation  coefiicients  (40 
of  the  50  reported  are  .30  or  less)  indicate 
the  limited  relationship  between  the  num- 
ber of  time  and  space  terms  and  the 
diflScuIty  of  the  selection  as  determined 
by  the  readability  estimates.  Classifying 
these  terms  into  two  categories,  definite 
and  indefinite,  disclosed  that  nearly  80 
oer  cent  of  the  time  terms  and. over  90 
per  cent  of  the  space  terms  found  could 
le  considered  indefinite! 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  whether 
these  (indefinite)  terms  affect  children’s 
understanding  of  social  studies  materials, 
two  selections  from  basal  textbooks  were 
presented  to  four  classes  from  each  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  Each  of  the  selections 
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was  randomly  distributed  in  two  forms  to 
the  students:  form  “A”  as  it  appeared  in 
the  basal  textbook,  and  form  “P”  in  an 
“adjusted”  or  rewritten  form  with  the 
indefinite  expressions  replaced  with  a 
mere  specific  and  concrete  vocabulary. 
Open-end  questions  were  used  to  deter- 
mine the  pupil’s  understanding  of  vocabu- 1 
lary  and  content.  Fift^n  classrooms  ini 
three  schools  totaling  ^2^rJiilctren  weref 
included  in  the  study.  ufTEls  numberj 
responses  from  320  pupils  in  twelve 
classrooms  were  collected  in  written  form 
and  the'  remaining  92  tape  recorded. 
Average  vocabulary  and  comprehension 
scores  from  the  Gates  Reading  Survey  for 
each  grade  group  » • approximately  one 

grade  level  higher  than  the  national  norms 
reported  in  the  test  manual.  In  no  case  did 
a class  average  on  the  two  tests  fall  below 
the  reported  norms. 

It  is  recognized  that  scores  on  reading 
vocabulary  and  comprehension  tests  do 
not  provide  a firm  basis  for  predicting 
success  in  the  social  studies.  However, 
they  do  provide  some  insight  into  Ae 
reading  capabilities  of  the  children  in- 
volved and  their  potential  for  meeting 
social  studies  matenals.  ^ 

The  procedures  used  initially  in  the 
study  included  the  random  distribution 
of  materials  to  a class  with  the  children 
writing  their  answers.  No  time  limits  were 
set  for  either  reading  the  selection  or 
answering  the  questions.  Papers  collected 
were  analyzed  for  correct  and  incorrect 
replies.  Data  analysis  included  tests  of 
mean  differences  between  form,  sex,  and 
grade  with  reading  comprehension  and 
vocabulary  scores  controlled.  In  each  of 
the  comparisons  tested,  the  differences 
between  the  mean  scores  were  not  signifi- 
cant except  differences  between  grade  level 
performances. 

At  this  point  of  the  study,  children’s"^ 
understanding  of  social  studies  materials 
did  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  the  use  of 
indefinite  or  definite  terminology.  How- 
ever, and  perhaps  more  important,  while 
the  analysis  did  not  clearly  an^er 
questions  concerning  children’s  ability 
to  comprehend  the  social  studies  content, 
it  did  indicate  the  limitations  in  their 
understanding. 

Procedures  used  to  collect  data  for  the 
study  were  altered  at  this  stage  to  over- 


come some  of  the  limitations  that  might 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  written  re- 
sponses. One  additional  classroom  from 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  grades 
was  selected,  with  the  children  interviewed 
individually  and  tape  recorded.  'The  re- 
cordings were  analyzed  and  results  tabu- 
lated to  supplement  the  information 
gathered  through  the  written  responses 
collected  earlier. 

Similar  results  were  noted.  Differences 
between  the  responses  of  the  "A”  and 
“B”  groups  and  between  boys  and  girls 
were  not  significant.  "Whether  the  children 
read  the  materials  as  presented  in  the  basal 
textbook  or  the  materials  rewritten  to 
reduce  the  number  of  indefinite  time  and 
space  expressions  seemed  to  have  little 
effect  on  their  performance.®.  Again,  dif- 
ferences were  significant  between  grade 
levels  and  these  differences  appeared  to 
be  greater  between  grades  five  and  six 
than  between  grades  four  and  five.  Al- 
though in  an  item  by  item  examination 
of  the  results,  the  variability  found  within 
each  class  was  greater  than  the  variability 
found  between  the  grades. 

Both  procedures  used  in  administering 
the  exercises  yielded  similar  results  in  the 
comparisons  studied.  However,  the  addi- 
tional information  made  available  through 
the  tape  recordings  was  of  equal  or  greater 
interest.  'The  recordings  made  it  possible 
to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  nature 
and  deptii  of  the  children’s  understand- 
ings than  was  possible  in  the  written 
responses.  Children  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  encouraged  to  discuss,  explain, 
elaborate  and  clarify  concepts  and  expres- 
sions during  the  course  or  the  interview. 

Tlie  average  number  of  correct  re- 
sponses, while  slightly  larger,  remained 
basically  unchanged  from  the  written 
performances.  The  number  of  errors  and 
misconceptions  noted  increased.  'The  chil- 
dren seemed  willing  to  express  themselves 
even  though  some  were  skeptical  of  the 
accuracy  of  their  comments. 

The  children’s  knowledge,  indicated  by 
both  recordings  and  written  responses  of 
the  words,  expressions  and  concepts  found 
in  the  social  studies  was  cursory.  "While 
sixth  graders  responded  more  accurately 
and  extensively  than  fifth,  and  fifth 
graders  more  than  fourth,  at  each  level 
acquaintance  rather  than  comprehension 
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5.  Developing  Reading 
Competencies  Through 
Mathematics  and  Science 

Henry  A.  Bamman 

Children  and  youth  in  all  levels  of 
American  schools  are  being  encouraged 
today  to  include  in  their  programs  of 
study  an  increasing  emphasis  upon  science 
and  madiematics.  This  emphasis  has 
arisen  partially  because  of  the  strong  pub- 
lic interest  engendered  by  modern  nuclear 
discoveries  and  space  developments  and 
partially  because  of  the  shortage  of  per- 
sonnel for  positions  in  science  and  math- 
ematics. We  have  made  great  strides  in 
developing  modern  curricula  for  these 
two  important  areas;  however,  teachers 
everywh'=**-e  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  th«.  ick,of  reading  competencies  of 
young  people  in  both  sciv.nce  and  mathe- 
matics. Despite  a strengthening  of  pro- 
grams for  developing  basic  reading  skills, 
observ^le  in  most  schools  of  our  nation, 
we  have  made  little  progress  in  training 
teachers  to  teach  specific  reading  skills  for 
the  content  areas. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  reading 
in  science  and  mathematics  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  reading  in  which  the  child 
normally  engages  during  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  his  school  life.  The  ma- 
terials which  we  use  for  the  teaching  of 
fundamental  skills  is  usually  narrative  in 
nature,  and  the  young  reader  becomes 
accustomed  to  description,  plot,  character- 
i2ations,  and  definite  patterns  of  sentence 


and  paragraph  con.'truction.  Let  us  exam- 
ine some  or  the  reasons  why  reading  for 
the  content  areas,  such  as  sfienic  and 
mathematics,  is  difficult  for  our  students. 

1.  Ideas  are  frequently  more  coniplc.v, 
and  there  is  little  contn.i  «i\cr  the 
number  of  concepts  intn«ductd  on 
a page  or  within  a chapter  of  sci- 
ence or  mathematics. 

2.  The  vocabulary  is  specific  to  the 
content  area.  Very  often  teihnica) 
terms  are  encountered  in  a vpc-cilu: 
context  and  those  same  term''  m.iy 
not  be  repeated. 

3.  In  both  science  and  matheimtics, 
the  reader  is  required  to  relate  his 
previous  experience  and  knowledge 
to  the  reading  task  at  hand;  con- 
cepts are  developed  on  an  ascend- 
ing scale  of  difficulty. 

4.  Wide  reading,  particularly  in  sci- 
ence, is  often  demanded  from  a 
variety  of  sources  — sources  in 
which  the  readability  may  vary 
dramatically. 

5.  Inter-  and  intrarelationships  in 
mathematics  and  science  are  nu- 
merous and  complex.  Relationships 
must  be  recogni2ed  by  the  reader  if 
he  is  to  understand  what  he  reads. 

6.  The  reader  is  required  to  read  crit- 
ically; despite  the  fact  that  science 
and  mathematics  are  regarded  as 
"exact”  sciences,  the  reader  must 
judge  the  pertinence,  authenticity, 
and  value  of  much  of  what  he  reads 
in  these  areas. 

7.  A mastery  of  study  skills  (use  of 
graphs,  tables  and  charts;  use  of 
reference  materials;  and  the  use  of 
textbooks)  is  essential  for  efficient 
reading  in  these  content  areas. 

8.  Finally,  a wide  variety  of,  materials 
of  different  levels  of  reading  diffi- 
culty is  difficult  to  obtain  for  both 
science  and  mathematics,  particu- 
larly in  the  latter  area. 


Determining  the  difficulties.  It 

would  be  botli  foolish  and  impractical  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  of  reading  in 
content  areas  unless  we  could  suggest 
means  of  improving  the  instruction  in  our 
classrooms.  A beginning  may  be  made  by 
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assessing  the  difficulties  which  our  stu- 
dents have  in  either  of  the  areas  of  science 
or  mathematics. 

Early  in  the  school  year  the  teacher 
sho^d  take  inventory  of  the  study  and 
reading  skills  of  the  students,  as  well  as 
ascertain  the  various  students’  back- 
grounds in  the  content  areas.  Standardized 
«ts,  informal  tests  and  checklists,  and 
dis^sions  may  reveal  what  students’ 
rwding  and  study  habits  are,  what  vocab- 
uJaty  has.  already  been  developed,  and 
which  areas  of  the  curriculum,  have  par- 
ticular appeal.  Further,  the  teacher  should 
observe  the  reading  of  his  students  in  the 

I ^ obvious  signs  of 

difficulties  in  word  attack  skills,  vocabu- 

skills  skills,  and  study 

j. who  are  suspected  of  havine 
difficulty  with  basic  skills  should  receive 
additional  instruction  during  the  regular 
reading  period;  it  is  not  impractical  to 
suggest  that  much  of  that  instruction 
should  be  given  through  the  use  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  boob,  rather  than 
the  regular  developmental  reading  boob. 
l or  students  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,  the  Be  A Better  Reader^  texts 
provide  excellent  practice  materials  for 
developing  skills  in  reading  in  science  and 
mathematics. 

Developing. vocobulary.  The  vo- 

..abulaty  of  science  and  mathematics  is 
■»tten  much  more  specific,  more  descrip- 
> 'C,  than  vocabulary  found  in  other  con- 
ft.nt  areas.  However,  the  greatest  difficulty 
:i  learning  such  specific  terminology 
'<vms  to  lie  in  the  inabilit>'  of  many  sS- 
•■-nts  to  apply  a term  to  a process,  a 
asMficaiion,  or  a broad  concept.  Many 
'^I’rds  need  special  attention,  since  they 
'^ke  on  new  and  different  meanings  when 
u.sed  in  science  or  mathematics.  For  in- 
stance, the  words  product,  rate,  base,  in- 
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, aase,  in- 

• (.rest,  root,  and  literal  are  mathematics 
terms  which  have  different  connotations 
in  other  areas.  Too  often  writers  of  text- 
books introduce  technical  vocabulary 
under  thi:  assumption  that  the  simpler 
j’hases  of  w,c  subject  have  already  been 
mastered  by  students.  Teachers  may  make 
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ffi«e  same  assumptions,  and  the  Respon- 
sibility of  introducing  technical  terms  and 
relating  th^  to  processes  or  classi^ica- 
t ions  IS  definitely  a major  task  for  the 
classroom  teaclier. 

An  ex^ple  of  one  means  of  develop- 
ing vocabulary  in  science  and  mathemat- 
ics using  knowledge  of  structural 
analysis,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
btin  terms  for  one.  The  Greek  mouo  in 
10  0^  IS  found  in  Monocotyledon: 
chemistry,  monomer,  physics,  wnwchro- 
i^tic;  and  in  mathematics,  monomxzd. 
rhe  Latin  equivalent,  uni  may  be  ««/valve 
•n  biology;  chemistry,  univzlent;  physics, 
»wts;  and  in  mathematics,  union.  The 
use  of  prefix^  suffixes,  and  root  forms 
may  1^  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  word 
knowledge  in  these  content  areas. 

comprehension.  An 

integral  part  of  reading  for  science  and 
mathematics  is  the  interpretation  of  prob- 
lems,  pr^eded  by  precise,  methodical 
reading.  The  student  must  learn  that  al- 
most every  word  is  crucial  to  complete 
understanding  of  a problem  or  a process 
Recognizing  all  the  words,  applying  theiR 
specific  rneanings  to  the  problem  at  hand 
and  sensing  the  relationships  among  the 
several  conditions  which  are  presented  by 
the  problem  are  prerequisites  to  actud 
proolem-solving. 

Careful  questioning  by  the  teacher  may 
determine  which  students  are  grasping 
mam  ideas  and  essential  detail!;  s^me 
smdents  are  incapable  of  seeing  relation- 
ships amoiig  the  main  ideas  and  need 
raretul  guidance  in  determining  the  main 
ide^  and  their  supporting  details.  Stu- 
ciits  benent  from  opportunities  to  restate 
mam  ideas  in  their  own  words  and  to 
state  essential  sequences  of  ideas.  Listen- 
ing and  speaking  become  an  integral  part 
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aij  iiucorai  part 
of  good  reading  when  the  teacher  involves 
the  student  in  stating  dearly  and  suc- 
cinctly the  ideas  that  have  been  encoun- 
tered m reading. 

Too  oftm  students  are  requested  to 

W '’[f  T " “Petimenis 

oefore  they  have  carefully  read  them- 

efficient  problem-solving  is  dependent 
upon  deliberate,  careful  reading,  ’{lie  fol- 
lowing suggestions  will  help: 

I.  Read  the  problem  carefully. 
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2.  Reread  it  and  determine  what  it  is 
about  (main  ideas), 

3.  What  are  the  conditions  (details)  ? 

4.  What,  exactly,  are  you  asked  to 
find?  Do? 

5.  What  is  the  order  in  which  the 
conditions  of  the  problem  should  be 
used? 

6.  What  processes  are  required? 

7.  What  is  a reasonable  answer? 

8.  Perform  the  necessary'  steps,  com- 
pare with  the  estimate,  and  reread 
the  problem  if  the  answer  seems 
unreasonable. 

Rate  of  reading.  So  many  of  our 
students  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  reading  rapidly.  The  amount 
of  reading  to  be  done  in  each  day’s  work 
is  increasing  with  each  generation,  and 
the  availability  of  a wide  variety  of  sup- 
plementary materials  for  each  content 
area  has  emphasized  the  necessity  for  se- 
lecting wisely,  skimming,  and  reading 
intensively.  The  student  who  reads  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  must  be  prepared 
to  make  adjustments  to  the  basic  materials, 
both  in  terms  of  his  speed  of  reading  and 
his  purpose  for  reading  the  material. 

Reading  in  these  content  areas  is  often 
slow,  deliberate  reading.  Skimming  is 
seldom  applicable  as  a skill,  except  in 
searching  for  related  ideas.  Directions 
must  be  read  and  reread,  with  attention 
directed  toward  the  sequence  of  those 
directions  and  exaci.’y  what  is  demanded 
by  each.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  con- 
cepts of  science  and  mathematics  are  both 
observable  and  demonstrable;  many  of  the 
idea  precise  and  easy  to  relate  to  laws 
and  principles. 

Making  assignments.  Certainly  the 
idea  of  making  a good  assignment  is  not 
unique  in  science  and  mathematics.  So 
much  of  what  a student  learns  from  day 
to  day  is  dependent  upon  how  a tcachei 
assigns  the  work  to  be  done.  As  it  has 
been  stated,  there  is  a definite  scale  of 
difficulty  in  the  curriculum  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science.  Each  new  concept  is  built 
on  previously  developed  concepts.  Our 
students  frequently  do  not  establish  essen- 
tial relationships;  they  work  from  day  to 
day,  with  little  awareness  of  the  effect  of 


previous  learning  upon  today's  under- 
standing of  new  ideas. 

A major  role  of  the  teacher  js  to  help 
students  relate  what  is  to  be  Icarncil  to 
what  has  been  learned.  Assignments  m 
textbooks  and  related  materials  should  in- 
clude a careful  statement  of  relationships, 
a review  of  what  has  been  learned,  and 
predictions  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  further  reading. 

Mapping  out  a textbook  or  a chapter  ' 
for  a student  is  like  preparing  caret ully 
for  a trip.  Hours  of  wasted  energy  and 
backtracking  may  be  obviated  by  a care- 
fully stated  assignment,  in  which  both 
students  and  teadier  are  involved. 

Use  of  diversified  materials  and 
activities.  Classroom  teachers  are  cer- 
tainly aware  that  our  textbooks  are  not 
appropriate  for  all  of  the  students  in  a 
class.  This  problem  is  compounded  at 
higher  levels  of  education,  particularly  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  where 
the  use  of  a single  text  is  prevalent  in 
science  and  mathematics  classes,  and 
where  the  range  of  reading  abilities  of  the 
s^adents  may  range  all  the  way  from  third- 
reader  level  to  the  level  of  a mature 
adult. 

Fortimately,  the  unit  or  project  plan  of 
teaching  makes  possible  tne  diversity  of 
materials,  both  in  terms  of  interests  and 
reading  abilities  of  the  students.  A text- 
book is  less  essential  when  a broad  unit 
is  developed.  However,  in  mathematics 
we  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  a single  textbook  and  virtually 
no  supplementary  readi.ng  materials.  As  a 
result,  v/e  must  diversify  the  activities  in 
terms  of  the  abilities  of  the  students.  Oral 
reading  of  problems,  discussions  of  prob- 
lems, and  numerous  teaching  ' aids  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  involve  all  students 
in  solving  tfie  problem  at  hand.  Recent 
developments  in  materials  for  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics  have  incorporated  the 
use  of  multisensory  approaches  to 
learning. 

Summary.  Teachers  and  students  in 
science  and  madiematics  classes  are  in- 
volved in  two  vital  processes:  the  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  of  specific  content, 
and  the  development  of  skills  for  lifelong 
acquisition  of  Knowledge. 
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2.  The  Study  Skills  in 
Mathematics 

Morton  Botel 

Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 
Public  Schools 


OVER  the  past  five  years  I have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  w'ork  with  a group 
of  five  mathematicians  in  the  development 
of  a program  to  improve  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  mathematics  for  elementary 
school  pupils. 

. Much  of  our  attention  has  focused  on 
' approaches  which  improve  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  study  and  to  think. 

The  four  major  math  study  skills  which 
we  have  identified  and  for  which  we  have 
developed  new  or  improved  approaches 
are:  (1)  skill  in  relating  matiiematical 
statements  to  real  world  situations;  (2) 
skill  in  dealing  with  open-ended  prob- 
lems; (3)  skill  in  exploring  and  discover- 
ing patterns  and  in  formulating  the  rule 
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of  formation;  and  (4)  skill  in  relating 
mathematical  statements  to  physical  mod- 
els and  representations. 

In  this  paper  only  the  first  two  prob- 
lems will  be  explored.  (Further  develop- 
ment of  these  ideas  can  be  found  in 
Ma/^  Workshop,  published  by  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

Skill  in  Relating  Mathematical 
Statements  to  Real  World  Situations 

Over  the  years,  "story  problems”  or 
word  problems”  have  been  a source  of 
vexation  to  many  teachers  of  arithmetic, 
to  many  children — and  to  many  parents. 
This  activity,  which  properly  seeks  to  re- 
late the  abstractions  of  mathematics  to  the 
world  of  events,  often  ends  without  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  for  anyone. 

Such  story  or  word  problems  are  usually 
reserved  for  the  end  of  a development,  as 
a sort  of  test  or  exercise  of  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  "apply”  an  acquired  knowledge 
of  arithmetic. 

Headline  Stories 

When  we  notice  a pattern  repeating 
itself  in  the  limited  world  around  us — the 
world  we  can  manipulate — ^we  often  use 
an  expression  in  the  language  of  arith- 
metic that  points  to  that  pattern,  such  as: 

2 + 5 = 5. 

At  this  point  we  ought  to  direct  chil- 
dren’s attention  to  an  application  of  this 
idea  to  the  wide  world  of  fact  and  fancy 
that  they  live  in. 

"Suppose  this  is  a headline:” 


2 + 3 = 5 

"Tell  a story  that  might  fit  such  a title 
or  headline,”  the  teacher  urges. 

There  are  five  children  in  our  family, 
two  boys  and  three  girls.” 

"Fine.  Who  has  another  story  that 
would  fit?”  the  teacher  asks. 

"I  have  three  cookies  out  of  the  five  I 
started  with.  I ate  two  of  them.” 

"It’s  the  second  of  December  and  my 
birthday  is  on  the  fifth.  My  birthday  is  in 
three  days.” 

Each  of  these  situations  has  within  it 
the  conditions  we  point  to  in  the  headline. 
Each  of  the  story-tellers  reveals  that  he  is 
beginning  to  grasp  the  relationship  be- 
tween arithmetic  and  the  real  world. 


'The  headline  story  is  a handy  device  for^ 
eliciting  such  examples.  Box  in  the  mathe- 
matical expression  and  ask  for  fitting 
stories.  Here  are  samples  that  are  suitable 
at  different  levels  of  development: 


7-3=  19+  =35 


8+  -22=10  X10=70 


1/2X314=  4=15-^  +1 


Thought  Starting  Devices  ^ 

Pupils  may  begin  with  examples  that 
are  on  the  dull  side,  such  as,  "There  are  9 
boys  and  5 girls,  or  14  altogether.”  Or,  if 
a child  prefers  the  original  question  form, 
he  might  change  the  story  to,  "There  were 
9 boys  and  some  girls.  There  were  14  in 
all.  How  many  were  girls?”  One  way  to 
help  break  children  loose  from  parroting 
typical  word  problems  is  to  write  several 
beginning  sentences  or  phrases  on  the 
board  as  "thought  starters.”  For  example: 

9+5=14 

a.  "Harry  and  Jack  captured  some  men 
froin  Mars  . . .” 

b.  "Alice  met  the  Mad-Hatter  ...” 

c.  "When  the  Pilgrims  landed  ...” 

d.  ''Mary  is  very  fond  of  ...” 

e.  "The  telephone  rang  . . .” 

Here  is  another  thought-starter  device 
teachers  have  found  helpful.  The  children 
are  asked  to  fill  in  a chart  with  numbers  in 
two  columns  and  words  in  a third.  Com- 
pleted, the  chart  might  look  like  this: 


A 

B 

C 

7 

baseball  game 

(25) 

(18) 

a party 

15 

5 

astronauts 

6 

125 

(a  trip) 

9 

60 

setting  a table 

40 

Select  one  item  out  of  each  column 
and  weave  them  together  in  a brief  story. 
Then  write  an  appropriate  headline  in  the 
language  of  arithmetic.” 

Here  is  a sample  response: 

25-18  = 7 
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"After  we  had  gone  18  miles  on  the 
way  to  the  lake,  we  stopped  for  lunch. 
Since  our  house  is  25  miles  from  the  lake, 
we  had  7 miles  to  go." 

As  children  exercise  their  ability  to 
make  up  stories  to  fit  headlines,  they  begin 
to  understand  what  goes  on  in  the  minds 
of  others  who  make  up  story  problems. 
The  mysteries  disappear.  Once  they  can 
make  up  stories,  children  gain  confidence 
that  they  can  reverse  the  process.  They 
begin  to  understand  the  relation  between 
life  situations  and  mathematical  sentences. 
Teachers  who  have  used  this  approach  find 
pupils  become  enthusiastic  about  express- 
ing a creativeness  they  never  associated 
with  arithmetic. 

The  Reading  Problem 

Very  often,  word  problems  present  a 

• difficulty  because  the  child’s  reading  ability 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  He  strug- 
gles with  reading  the  words;  he  is  unsure; 
he  is  puzzled.  In  such  a state  of  mind,  he 
is  not  prepared  to  extract  a mathematical 
problem  from  a set  of  words  that  are 
already  a reading  problem.  The  method 
we  have  been  developing  lays  bare  the 
connection  between  a mathematical  sen- 

' tence  expressed  in  symbols  and  a life  sit- 

* nation  expressed  in  words.  A pupil  need 
not  read  at  all  to  gain  confidence  in  this 
area.  Then  when  he  is  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  his  first  task  is  to  de- 
cipher the  written  language,  he  is  better 

' equipped  to  find  the  cues  he  needs  to 
translate  the  situation  into  a mathematical 
statement.  He  has  tackled  two  very  differ- 
ent problems — but  he  has  tackled  them 
one  at  a time. 

Changing  the  Conditions 

Further  interest  in  the  problem  can  be 
created  by  posing  such  questions  as:  "If 
we  changed  the  story,  how  would  we  re- 
flect the  change  in  the  headline?  If  we 
changed  the  headline,  what  changes  would 
be  required  in  the  story?” 

Emphasis  on  the  Total  Situation 

Note  that  in  this  approach  the  usual 
emphasis  has  been  taken  away  from  "the 
answer."  The  situation  turns  on  the  math- 
ematical headline,  or  statement,  and  pupils 
create  their  own  applications.  The  answer- 


oriented  approach  no  longer  preoccupies 
the  attention  of  children  and  we  see  clear- 
ly ourselves  that  it  wasn’t  only  the  answer 
we  wanted — it  was  the  whole  mathemati- 
cal statement. 

Skill  in  Dealing  with  Open-Ended 
Problems 

In  the  past,  word  problems  in  arithmetic 
represented  the  total  fare  of  problem  solv- 
ing experience.  And  we  have  already 
jioted  the  staleness  of  the  usual  approach 
and  have  suggested  ways  of  improving  the 
connection  between  mathematical  sen- 
tences and  the  real  world. 

We  ha^e  further  developed  more  in- 
teresting "open-ended”  or  "discovery” 
problems  which  primary  grade  pupils  can 
tackle  and  which  promote  study  skills  and 
thinking  ability.  Many  such  activities  fol- 
lovv'  under  two  headings:  (a)  Short  open- 
ended  problems,  (b)  Situations  in  which 
conditions  can  be  investigated  from  many 
angles.  In  each  of  these  situations,  the 
answers  are  “less  than  obvious”  and  re- 
quire real  thinking  and  planning.  Each 
calls  for  a series  of  responses  best  recorded 
in  a table  of  some  sort  so  that  patterns 
can  be  noted  more  easily. 

Here  are  examples  of  these  kinds  of 
problems: 

a.  Short  Open-ended  Problems 

1)  Dan  had  6(‘.  If  he  spent  — then 

he  has i left.  (Make  a chart.) 

2)  There  are  7 days  in  a week.  (Pupils 
extend  the  story.) 

3)  Mary  and  Bill  each  had  the  same 
number  of  books.  Draw  a sketch  to  fit. 

4)  Harry  had  more  blocks  than  John. 
Draw  a sketch  to  fit. 

5)  How  many  different  combinations  of 
coins  amount  to  18({? 

6)  Katie  is  3 years  older  than  Lou.  If 

Katie  is  , then  Lou  is 

7)  How  many  ways  can  you  make  25^ 
with  an  even  number  of  coins?  (An 
odd  number?) 

8)  In  how  many  ways  can  we  arrange  12 
cans  in  columns  and  rows? 

9)  I have  coins  worth  50^  in  my  pocket. 
What  can  you  say? 

10)  I gave  the  clerk  a quarter.  He  gave 
me  two  coins  as  change.  What  can 
you  say? 

11)  In  how  many  ways  can  you  make  this 

sentence  true  using  one  odd  and  one 
even  number;  -{- =10. 
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12)  Make  up  a time-saver  chart  for  the 
movie  cashier.  Admission  pncp  are 
35d  for  children,  $1.25  for  adults. 

13)  Mother  had  three  bills,  one  each  for 
$1.00,  $5.00,  and  ^lO.OO  and  three 
coins,  one  each  for  10^,  25^,  and  50^. 

She  gave  Jill  one  of  the  bills  and  one 
of  the  coins.  How  many  possible  com- 
binations could  Jill  get?  How  much 
is  each  combination  worth? 

b.  Situations  in  which  conditions  can 
be  investigated  from  many  angles. 

A different  kind  of  open-ended  prob- 
lem is  initiated  by  a sale  situation— one  in 
which  pencils  cost  5^  each  and  pads  of 
paper  cost  9^  each.  The  notice  that  limits 
a customer  to  not  more  than  6 of  earn 
introduces  an  unusual  aspect  that  multi- 
plies the  interesting  questions  that  can  be 

^slccd 

"If  Bill  spent  45^,  can  you  be  sure  that 
he  bought  5 pads  of  paper?” 

"No,”  Sarah  argues, 
bought  9 pencils  at  5^  each.  That  s 45^. 
But  after  a moment’s  thought  about  the 
problem  Sarah  realizes  that  such  a pur- 
chase is  a violation  of  the  terms  of  the 
sale  which  state;  "Not  more  than  6 of  any 

item  to  a aistomer.”  .,.-11 

Such  situations  can  be  varied  at  will, 
and  the  conditions  can  be  investigated; 

SALE 

Small  I-arge 

Erasers  Erasers 

2c  3c 

Limit;  2 of  each  to  a customer 
The  results  of  these  conditions  can 
eventually  be  revealed  rather  easily  in  the 
following  chart; 

Notice  that  each  possible  purchase  is 
unique.  Had  the  limit  been  3 of  each  to 


Small  Erasers  @2^ 


0 1 2 

0 

X 2c  4c 

1 

3c  5c  7c 

2 

6c  8c  10c 

Large 
@ 3c 

a customer"  the  situation  ^ 

purchase  of  6(!  might  consist  of  3 small 
erasers  or  2 large  ones  ^ 

AXliat  happens  if  the  limit  of  2 of 
each  to  a customer”  applies  only  to  sma 
erasers?  Now,  9 large  erasers  and  1 small 
eraser  would  cost  29^.  How  else  could 
29^  be  spent?  (There  is  no  other  way.) 

Next,  put  back  the  limit  of  2 each 
on  large  erasers  and  lift  it  on  the  small 
erasers.  Now,  9 small  erasers  and  2 large 
erasers  would  cost  24^,  but  so  would  12 
small  erasers  and  no  large  ones. 

A more  involved  sale; 

SALE 

Pencils  Erasers  Pencil  Boxes 
5c  4c  25c 

Limit*  4 of  each  to  a customer 

These  conditions  are  carefully  selected, 
since  the  amount  of  any  purchase  will 
reveal  the  exact  items  included,  hor 
example; 

32^;  4 pencils  and  3 erasers 

33^;  1 pencil  box  and  2 erasers 

36^ ; 4 pencils  and  4 erasers 

This  kind  of  problem  can  be  adapted 
in  most  grades  simply  by  varying  the 
number  and  price  of  the  items.  _ 

Some  children  might  make  up  their 
own  sale  conditions  and  explore  the 
sults  of  setting  various  limits  on  the 
number  of  items  a customer  may  purchase. 
They  will  find  surprises  in  store  for  them. 
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2.  The  Specific  Reading  Skills 
Necessary  for  Social 
Studies  in  the  Elementary 
School 

Jean  I.  Caudle 

j/t^here  is  a close  relationship  between 
I A the  reading  skills  common  in  Ae 
i teacliing  of  reading  and  the  specific  skills 
} necessary  in  the  content  areas.  In  the  so- 
tcial  studies  content,  the  reading  skills 
necessary  for  effective  understanding  are 
much  more  complicated  than  the  skills 
found  in  tlie  basal  reading  materials.  Chil- 
dren require  guidance  in  the  varied  ways 
to  use  the  specific  skills  in  the  present 
curriculum  of  our  elemental  school.  Pu- 
pils cannot  be  expected  to  read  with  un- 
derstanding in  the  content  area  unless 
they  are  competent  in  many  of  the  essen- 
tial reading  skills. 

Word-Analysis  Techniques 

As  children  are  required  to  read  more 
and  more  in  social  studies,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  for  them  to  learn 
how  to  recognize  new  words  without  the 
aid  of  the  teacher. 

Comprehension  of  the  Common 
Vocabulary 

A good  general  common  vocabulary  is 
necessary  for  the  pupil  to  gain  acadernic 
success  in  the  social  studies*  The  child 
experiencing  difficulty  in  the  basic  sight 
vocabulary  will  have  problems  in  under- 
standing the  content. 
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Some  reading  skills  which  must  be 
adapated  to  the  specialized  nature  of  the 
social  studies  material  and  the  unique 
purposes  for  reading  in  this  content  field 
are  the  following: 

The  method  used  to  recognize  the  way 
the  material  is  organized.  The  ability  to 
organize  material  is  important  for  the  de- , 
velopment  of  effective  independent  study. 
Alany  clues  are  provided  Dy  authors  to 
equip  the  pupil  for  better  sequential  or- 
ganization ability. 

Efficient  ways  need  to  be  developed  for 
comprehending  the  technical  vocabulary. 

A technical  vocabulary  will  be  achieved 
only  through  planned  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  A direct  and  planned 
technical  vocabulary  does  not  just  happen 
as  a part  of  the  basal  reading  program. 

It  is  encouraging  to  read  how  teachers  are 
assuming  more  and  more  the  responsibility 
for  direct  teaching  of  the  technical  terms 
in  social  studies. 

The  student  needs  to  adjust  the  rate  of 
reading  to  the  purpose.  The  student  who 
is  flexible  in  the  reading  rate  will  have 
increased  comprehension  in  reading.  The 
nature  of  the  content  will  determine  the 
rate  of  reading.  The  teacher  will  find  that 
instruction  and  practice  in  this  area  will 
be  profitable. 

Locating  and  evaluating  information  is 
a valuable  tool.  The  child  who  is  able  to 
use  the  index  of  a book  will  find  it  valua- 
ble to  develop  this  skill.  Children  s news- 
papers are  a good  source  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  information.  Children  frequently 
find  this  a good  source  of  current  informa- 
tion and  sometimes  more  complete  than  a 
social  studies  text. 

Satisfactory  comprehension  of  the  ma- 
terial read  is  essential.  Pupils  showing 
good  comprehension  in  the  basal  reading 
text  might  not  be  successful  in  compre- 
hension in  tlie  social  studies.  Teachers  are 
aware  that  social  studies  should  be  given 
special  attention. 

Ability  to  see  relationships  that  are 
stated  or  implied  is  very  important.  Prac- 
tice should  be  given  in  finding  the  impor- 
tant as  well  as  the  unimportant  infomia- 
tion  in  a particular  situation.  Skill  needs 
to  be  developed  in  finding  what  is  essen- 
tial to  a given  portion  of  information.  In 
certain  areas  of  social  studies,  time  may 
be  indicated  through  dates.  In  other  areas 
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of  the  social  studies,  the  answer  may  be 
suggested  through  implication.  The  cause 
and  effect  relationship  is  very  important 
and  a student  should  have  directed  read- 
ing to  develop  this  ability.  The  student 
should  be  able  to  raise  questions  not  spe- 
cifically answered  by  the  writer,  but  with  ; 
some  reading  between  the  lines  get  a sat- 
isfactory answer. 

Ability  to  organize  ideas  is  to  be  devel- 
oped. This  is  another  area  in  need  of  spe- 
cial training.  The  ability  to  bring  material 
together  from  various  sources  is  of  im- 
portance. The  development  of  an  outline 
is  an  effective  way  to  achieve  good  organ- 
ization. A good  sequence  of  me  events  as 
they  happen  is  important  in  organizing 
ideas. 

Ability  to  follow  directions  needs  prop- 
er guidance.  One  of  the  effective  ways  to  . 
learn  to  follow  directions  is  to  develop  a 
good  sequence  of  the  task  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  should  improve  with  experi- 
ence in  this  kind  of  assigned  task.  The 
activity  assigned  should  be  of  high  inter- 
est to  the  child.  The  student  able  to  select 
the  significant  details  is  frequently  able  to 
develop  in  the  ability  to  follow  directions. 

Effective  use  of  reference  books  is  an 
important  reading  skill.  The  ability  to 
read  various  kinds  of  maps  is  an  impor- 
tant skill,  ‘and  the  interpretation  of  charts 
and  graphs  is  also  helpful.  The  encyclo- 
pedia is  becoming  a part  of  the  classrocm 
instmctional  equipment  and  is  recognized 
as  an  important  learning  tool  in  the  home. 
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9.  Verbal  Problem  Solving  in 
3c^t  the  Intermediate  Grades 

Myron  L.  Coulter 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Elementary  school  arithmetic  pro- 
grams have  traditionally  relied  heavi- 
ly upon  textbooks  as  the  sole  resource  of 
principle  and  practice  for  teaching  funda- 
mental operations  and  problem  solving. 
Ail  too  frequently  the  verbal  problems  in 
textbooks  place  more  emphasis  upon 
computational  operations  than  upon  the 


problem  solving  process,  which  is  largely 
a reading-thinking  process.  This  latter 
statement  was  supported  by  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  verbal  problems  in  sev- 
eral currently  used  arithmetic  textbooks 
which  revealed  these  inconsistencies: 

1.  Many  of  the  statements  were  phras- 
ed in  such  a manner  as  to  obscure 
the  real  meaning  of  the  problem. 

2.  In  numerous  cases  key  words  such 
as  equd,  shared  equally,  exactly, 
etc.,  were  omitted  from  the  problem. 

3.  The  reader  was  often  forced  to 
make  risky  assumptions  as  to  what 


the  author  actually  intended. 

4.  If  the  reader  followed  the  problem 
literally,  he  might  often  arrive  at  an 
incorrect  solution. 

5.  The  reader  was  often  required  to 
supply  important  information  which 
was  missing  from  the  problem. 

Based  upon  the  above  findings,  the 
conclusions  of  a considerable  volume  of 
research  and  literature  which  indicate 
strong  relationships  between  reading  com- 
petence and  problem  solving,  and  the 
lack  of  systematic  programs  which  pro- 
vide reading  instruction  to  improve  prob- 
lem solving  competence,  the  present  study 
was  developed.^ 

I The  Problem 

I The  primary  purpose  of  the  investiga- 
j tion  was  to  determine  whether  students 
I in  grades  four,  five,  and  six  showed 
I significant  gains  in  verbal  problem  solv- 
I ing  performance  subsequent  to  special 
I instruction  in  selected  arithmetic-reading 
I skills.  A closely  related  purpose  was  to  as- 
' sess  (1)  the  ability  of  the  experimental 
teaching  materials  to  provide  for  effective 
instruction  in  verbal  problem  solving,  and 
(2)  the  ability  of  die  experimental  test 
instmment  to  measure  child  renV'*com — 
petence  in  reading  arithmetic  problems. 

Procedures  and  Materials 

A total  of  78  intermediate  grade  class- 
rooms in  13  school  systems  participated  in 
the  study.  Thirty-nine  fourth-,  fifm-,  and 
sixth-grade  classes,  consisting  of  1008 
children,  followed  the  experimental  pro- 
gram and  39  similar  classes,  with  a total 
of  993  children,  continued  their  regular 
arithmetic  programs  which  contained 
none  of  the  experimental  procedures.  The 
elementary  supervisor  in  each  system  se- 
lected geographically  separatea  control 
and  experimental  classes  which  were  com- 
parable in  composition  and  which  had, 
in  his  judgment,  teachers  of  comparable 
competence. 

Prior  to  the  experimental  instruction 
all  classrooms  were  tested  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Reading  Test  and  the  California 
Arithmetic  Test  batteries  and  the  experi- 
mental RASP  (Reading-Arithmetic  Skills 

'Myron  L,  Coulter  and  Clyde  G.  Corle,  Reading- 
Arithmetic  Skills  Program,  Pennsylvania  School 
Study  Council,  August,  1964. 


Program)  Test  prepared  by  the  investi- 
gators. At  the  conclusion  of  the  instruc- 
tion period  post-testing  was  conducted 
for  all  classes  using  alternate  forms  of  the 
California  tests  and  the  original  RASP 
Tests. 

A series  of  twenty  lessons,  one  45- 
minute  lesson  per  week,  was  taught  by  the 
experimental  class  teachers  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  normal  arithmetic  programs.  The 
lessons  were  standardized  by  the  use  of 
problem  sets  and  teachers’  manuals  pre- 
pared by  the  investigators.  Each  child  had 
his  own  workbook. 

The  lessons  included  two  sets  of  verbal 
problems  developed  around  10  skill  areas, 
those  being:  (1)  Literal  Meaning  of  Ver- 
bal Problems,  (2)  Understanding  the 
Process  to  Use,  (3)  Vocabulary  and  Word 
Usage — ^Descriptive  Words,  (4)  Vocabu- 
lary— ^The  Interpretation  of  Procedural 
Terms,  (5)  Identifying  Essential  Infor- 
mation, (6)  Supplying  Missing  But 
Available  Information,  (7)  Identifying 
Statements  with  Missing  Essential  Infor- 
mation, (8)  Understanding  of  Quantita- 
tive Expressions,  (9)  Reading  Numbers 
of  Greater  Magnitude,  and  (10)  Relating 
Problems  to  Everyday  Life. 

The  first  lesson  of  each  two-part  set 
was  largely  teacher-directed.  'The  second 
lesson  was  self-study  with  teacher  help 
when  needed.  'The  major  purpose  of  the 
materials  was  to  improve  the  reading- 
thinking process  in  problem  solving. 
Since  many  of  the  problems  had  no 
quantitative  solution,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  improve  computational  skills,  al- 
though these  were  measured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia tests.  Short  standardized  quizzes 
were  administered  after  each  four  lessons 
as  a means  of  review  although  the  results 
were  not  included  in  the  final  data. 

A careful  effort  was  made  to  keep  the 
readability  and  concept  difficulty  of  the 
problems  within  the  range  of  intermedi- 
ate grade  children  and  in  line  with  the 
language  level  of  arithmetic  texts.  At 
first,  several  fourth-grade  teachers  com- 
plained that  the  vocabulary  was  too  dif- 
ficult, but  these  complaints  soon  sub- 
sided and  fourth-grade  children  per- 
formed surprisingly  well  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

The  RASP  Test,  like  the  teaching  ma- 
terials, was  keyed  to  the  10  skills  areas 
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earlier  identified.  It  consisted  of  60 
multiple-choice  items  which  were  coded 
to  permit  a factor  analysis.  The  items  con- 
tained characteristics  comparable  to  the 
I^oblems  in  the  teaching  materials,  al- 
though tlie  content  was  quite  different. 
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Results 

The  data  from  all  tests  were  analyzed 
by  the  use  of  the  / test  for  significance 
of  differences  in  means.  The  following 
table  shows  the  mean  scores,  gains,  and  / 
"^tios  for  all  subjects  and  all  tests. 


Test 

Pre- 

test 

Experimental 

Post- 

test 

Mean 

Gain 

Pre- 

test 

Control 

Post- 

test 

Mean 

Gain 

Experiment 

advantage 

/ ratio 

Arithmetic 

reasoning 

Mean 

G.P. 

Arithmetic 

27.1 

5.9 

32.4 

6.9 

5.3 

1.0 

28.0 

6.1 

32.7 

7.1 

4.7 

1.0 

.6 

.0 

3.078 

fundamentals 

Mean 

G.P. 

Reading 

31.6 

5.7 

44.9 

6.7 

13.3 

1.0 

33.2 

5.8 

44.2 

6.7 

11.0 

.9 

2.2 

.1 

6.293 

vocabulary 

Mean 

G.P. 

Reading 

34.3 

6.2 

39.1 

7.0 

4.8 

.8 

35.0 

6.4 

39.4 

7.0 

4.4 

.6 

.4 

.2 

1.275 

comprehension 

Mean 

G.P. 

RASP 

46.2 

6.2 

53.6 

7.2 

7.4 

1.0 

46.8 

6.4 

53.4 

7.2 

6.6 

.8 

.8 

.2 

1.232 

Mean 

19-9 

27.4 

7.5 

19.9 

22.8 

2.9 

4.6 

15.888 

?a/  variance  in  students'  score 

was  accounted  for  by  a general  facto 
(often  called  the  G factor)  and  was  de 
scribed  as  a general  intelligence  and  vei 
bal  skills  factor.  It  was  most  closely  relate? 
with  the  test  of  reading  vocabulary.  ThI 
next  highest  factor  v/hich  accounted  foi 
9.7  per  cent  of  the  total  variance  was  pres, 
ent  to  the  highest  degree  in  the  RASI 
T^est.  Close  behind  was  a factor  stronglj 
identified  with  the  test  of  arithmetic  fun- 
damentals. 

Further  analyses  of  the  RASP  Test  con- 
sistently singled  out  the  items  related  tQ 
literal  interpretation,  selection  of  the  solu- 
tion process,  and  vocabulary  as  factors  of 
highest  influence  in  score  variance. 

Conclusions  * 

Children  who  receive  special  instruc- 
tion in  reading  arithmetic  problems  ap- 
pear to  gain  in  both  reading  and  arith-^ 
methic  performance,  and  especially  in 
aritometic  reasoning  and  fundamentals. 

The  skills  instruction  which  appears  to 
be  most  effective  is  closely  related  to  vo- 
cabulary, the  literal  interpretation  of 
problems,  and  selection  of  the  proper 
solution  process. 

The  experimental  test  contributed  sub-  ; 
stantially  to  the  measurement  of  the  arith- 
metic  riding  competencies  of  intermedi- 
ate grade  children. 


In  all  cases  the  experimental  pupils  out- 
gained  the  control  pupils.  In  three  tests, 
arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic  funda- 
mentals and  the  RASP  Test,  the  gains 
were  significant  at  the  .01  level  of  con- 
fidence. It  may  be  noted  in  all  pre-test 
.'•means,  with  the  exception  of  the  RASP 
Test,  the  control  pupils  ranked  higher 
than  their  experimental  counterparts,  yet 
on  all  post-test  means  the  experimental 
pupils  held  the  advantage.  The  highly 
significant  experimental  gain  on  the  RASP 
Test  was  predicted  since  the  test  was 
similar  to  the  types  of  problems  in  the 
instructional  materials. 

Analysis  of  the  data  by  grade  level  re- 
vealed interesting  differences.  Fourth- 
grade  experimental  groups  outgained  the 
control  groups  on.  all  tests  although  the 
control  groups  held  a significant  advan- 
tage on  the  pre-tests.  On  three  of  the  five 
tests,  arithmetic  reasoning,  arithmetic  fun- 
damentals and  the  RASP  Test,  the  gains 
were  significant  at  the  .01  level. 


Fifth-grade  experimental  groups  also 
outgained  the  control  groups  on  all  tests 
but  were  highly  significant  in  arithmetic 
tundamenials  and  the  RASP  Test.  The 
same  was  tni  ‘ for  sixth-grade  experiment- 
al groups. 

At  each  grade  level  the  highest  mean 
scores  were  obtained  from  the  reading 
vocabulary  and  comprehension  tests  and 
^1  gams  favored  the  experimental  groups. 
However,  in  no  instance  were  the  experi- 
mental group  gains  significant  in  reading. 

A series  of  factor  analyses  of  the  results 
or  all  tests  used  in  the  study  was  perform- 
ed to  determine  (1)  which  test  factors 
accounted  for  the  greatest  variance  in  stu- 

effectiveness  of  the 
RASP  'Test  in  measuring  the  skills  taught, 
and  (3)  the  factors  of  the  RASP  Test 
which  made  the  greatest  contribution  to 
the  variance  in  test  scores.  The  varimax 
rotation  technique  was  used  in  the  an- 
alysis. 

The  first  analysis  showed  that  72.4  per 
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2.  in  the  Intermediate  Grodes 

* 

a.  Changing  Concapfs  of  Raocffng 
fnsfrncflon  In  fh«  Confant  4r«as 

Myron  L.  Coulter 

As  one  reads  the  research  and  literature 
related  to  the  teaching  of  content  at 
least  one  generali2ation  becomes  increas- 


ingly  clear.  It  is  tiiat  the  teaching  _ of 
reading  skills  and  the  teaching  of  subj^ 
matter  are  inseparably  related.  The  stu^w  , 
show  that  merely  tne  fact  that  a child  ^ 
reads  wdl  from  a general  reading  text  is 
no  guarantee  that  he  will  successfully  '' 
master  the  uni<|ae  reading  skills  requir^ 
of  arithmetic,  science,  and  the  social 
studies.  In  oAer  words,  while  the  close 
relationship  exists  between  good  reading 
ability  and  success  in  the  mastery  of  con- 
tent, ttiis  is  not  an  automatic  coupling. 

. Studies  such  as  those  reported  bjr  Fay' 
and  Artley*  have  shown  that  significant 
gains  in  achievement  arc  obtained  when 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  reading 
skills  in  arithmetic,  science,  and  the  social 
studies.  So  long  as  we  are  interested  in 
improving  teaching  and  learning,  th^ 
words  special  attention  retain  their  sig- 
nificance. They  give  the  lie  to  any  notions 
of  a one-to-one  relationship  between  gen- 
eral reading  ability  and  achievement  in  the 
content  areas,  and  they  strongly  imply 
that  reading  skills  must  be  taught  through- 
out the  curriculum. 

As  we  look  further  through  the  litera- 
ture we  may  determine  what  are  some  of 
the  common  and  unique  skills  in  Ae 
various  content  areas.  It  becomes  qmte 
obvious  that  there  is  a need  for  stressing 
comprehension,  vocabulary  and  word 
meani.ig,  reading-study  skills,  the  percep- 
tion of  relationships,  and  the  development 
of  experiential  background  for  all  subject- 
matter  fields.*-^ 

Then  there  are  more  specialized  skills 
such  as  map  reading,  locating  verbal  clues, 
and  interpreting  symbols.  These  skills  am 
unique  not  because  they  are  used  only  in 
one  field,  but  because  they  are  most  often 
taught  within  a specific  discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  skills  there  is  a 
noticeable  difference  in  today’s  materials. 
The  discovery  of  new  knowledge  and  the 


*Leo  Fay.  "Responsibility  for  and  Meth^  of 
Promoting  Growth  tn  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas, 
Better  Readers  for  Our  Ttmes,  International  Readinf 
Association  Conference  Proceedings,  vol.  1,  p. 


S.  Artley,  "A  Study  of  Certain  Relationshisit 
Existing  Between  General  Reading  ComprMWSion 
and  Reading  Comprehension  in  the  SubjMt-Matttr 
Areas,”  Joumat  of  Educaitonal  Research  37:464-473, 

^»L«>*^^ay^^“What  Research  Ha.s  to.Say  Aboot 
Reading  in  the  Content  Fields,"  Readvsg  Teacher 
8:68-72,  December,  1954.  _ , _ . , 

^Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  Third 
Edition,  edited  by  Chester  W.  Harrii,  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1960,  pp.  1122.1127. 
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rearrangement  of  already  established 
knowMge  have  revised  old  texdxx^  and 
-written  new  ones.  Likewise,  the  increasing 
emphasis  i^n  reading  has  encouraged 
the  flood  or  thousands  of  trade  books  and 
supplementary  texts  which  are  available 
at  every  turn.  These  and  other  develop- 
ments have  led  to  a jam-packed  curriculum 
and  a need  for  greater  efficierxcy  in  teach- 
ing and  learning.  To  further  complicate 
the  life  of  the  teacher,  studies  are  con- 
stantly identifying  problems  which  daily 
confront  iis  in  the  adequate  use  of  teaching 
materials.  An  example  is  Mary  Serra's 
review  of  surveys  of  elementary  social 
studies  materials,  in  which  she  concluded 
that  (a)  there  is  an  excessive  concept 
burden,  (b)  there  is  insuflicient  repetition 
of  diflSicult  and  unusual  concepts,  and  (c) 
that  the  development  of  concepts  is  made 
more  difficult  By  too  frequent  use  of  in- 
definite terms.® 

The  findings  of  these  and  other  studies 
are  placing  an  increasing  burden  upon 
reading  efficiency  in  the  content  areas,  and 
point  out  the  fact  that  teadiing  is  nc^ 
getting  easier,  in  spite  of  impro^  tech- 
niques. It  would  not  be  so  bad  if  a 
teacher  could  ditch  the  skills  and  rely 
upon  one  text,  and  it  certainly  would 
accomplish  one  thing.  It  would  eliminate 
the  pleasure  and  efficiency  of  learning. 

RMdl>9  oRd  Ik*  CHfricRlHiR 

There  are  many  reasons  viffiy  reading  is 
so  vital  to  learning,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  major  tool  for  the  acquisition 
of  basic  information.  When  we  look  at 
the  responsibilities  our  culture  has  placed 
upon  the  schools  we  see  an  urgent  demand 
for  improving  children’s  reading  efficiency. 

Today  our  schools  are  pressured  with 
requests  for  teaching  more  content  and 
teaching  it  more  effectively.  The  need  for 
better  development  of  woric-study  skills 
was  never  greater.  We  are  asked  to  know 
more  about  Johnny — to  be  able  to  diag- 
nose his  strengths  and  weaknesses  for 
mastering  content.  There  is  greater  desire 
for  depUi  in  understanding  and  more 
active  pupil  participation  in  the  discovery 
of  knowledge.  There  is  a drive  for.  creativ- 
ity, critical  tfiinking,  and  problem  solving. 

•Mary  C Serra,  "The  Conc«)t  Burden  of  Instruc- 
tional Materials/*  Elementary  School  Journal  53:275* 
285,  1953. 


We  are  at  new  heights  in  dci‘uniS 
better  command  of  arithmetic  skill?,  n 
probing  new  science  concepts,  .ini^  n 
developing  international  understundir 

Of  course  the  teacher  is  responsible  r 
providing  the  learning  environment  wl  h 
will  satisfy  these  demands,  but  the  ultim  .f  c 
burden  for  accomplishing  these  tasks  u 
with  the  learner.  No  teacher  can  do  these 
jobs  for  him,  but  all  teachers  can  help 
equip  him  to  do  these  jobs  more  satis!  ac- 
torily.  And  the  teacher  who  ignores  the 
uncommon  reading  skills  is  leaving  oo?  a 
major  item  of  his  pupils’  equipment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chang- 
ing concepts  of  reading  as  described  b> 
Dr.  McCullough  and  the  changing  con- 
cepts of  the  content  areas  are  comple- 
mentary. As  in  reading,  the  major  emphases 
in  the  content  areas  cluster  around  the 
objectives  of  a better  foundation  of  read- 
ing and  thinking  skills,  more  extensive 
and  intensive  reading,  a variety  of  teaching 
and  grouping  techniques,  improved  mate- 
rials and  procedures  in  diagnosing  pupil 
abilities  and  inabilities,  inductive  reason- 
ing, and  the  judicious  employment  of  a 
variety  of  materials.  'There  is  further 
agreement  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult, 
and  just  as  undesirable,  to  label  or  identify 
any  pure  forms  of  organizational  and 
pedagogical  patterns.  Also,  we  now  more 
fully  appreaate  the  child’s  abilities  and 
realize  that  we  have  much  to  learn  from 
him — from  his  background, ' from  his 
thinking,  his  writing,  his  reading,  and  his 
doing.  For  too  long  we  have  overlooked 
our  best  teaching  resource  — our  pupils. 
And  any  teacher  who  has  not  experienced 
flie  somewhat  startling  revelation  that  his 
kids  have  more  to  offer  him  than  he  has 
to  offer  them  has  not  fully  lived. 

RcodlHf  QRd  ArlffcRiRtle 

For  more  concrete  illustrations  of  the 
changing  concept  let’s  look  at  the  field  of 
arithrqetic.  In  the  intermediate  grades 
there  is  renewed  emphasis  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  principles,  the  solution  of  verbal 
problems,  the  mental  processes  a child 
goes  through  in  solving  a problem,  the 
social  practicality  of  the  content,  and  the 
processes  of  judging,  estimating,  and 
justifying  the  solution.  'The  accent  is  on 
functional,  timely,  meaningful  arithmetic. 
Instead  of  dividing  jive  boys  into  one 
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^pU  we  are  now  more  concerned  with 
how  many  and  what  kind  of  provisions 
w needed  for  a five-boy  week-end  camp- 
ing trip. 

Just  as  reading  is  an  act  of  discovery  ■ 
so  is  the  most  profitable  teaching-learning 
program  in  aridunedc.  When  youngsters 
are  led  to  discover  die  basic  principles 
through  inductive  processes  Ae  outcomes 
tremre  m^ingtul  and  longer  lasting. 

The  solution  of  verbal  problems  has 
long  been  a matter  of  concern  to  aridi- 
metic  teachers.  There  is  a need  for  direct 
attention  to  Ac  structure  of  Ac  problem 
statement,  Ae  terminology  used,  Ae 
perception  of  relevant  <&es,  and  the 
interpretation  of  Ae  general  sense  of  Ae 
problem.  Pladng  emphasis  upon  careful 
reading  will  help  to  eliminate  one  of  Ae 
major  gremlins  of  problem  solution  — 
carelessness. 

An  interesting  and  often  enlightening 
experiment  in  diagnosis  is  to  have  Ae 
youngsters  verbaliae  or,  even  better,  write 
out  Ae  steps  and  thinking  procedures  Aey 
went  through  in  solving  a problem.  Talk 
about  individual  differences!  They  pop 
out  all  over  Ae  place  when  youngsters 
describe  the  various  meAods  Aey  used  to 
get  Ae  right  answer.  And  who  can  aiti- 
cize  them  for  Ae  incorrect  procedures  if 
Aey  come  up  with  Ae  correct  solution? 
The  point  is  that  while  Acre  may  be 
several  methods  of  attack  and  solution, 
one  or  two  may  be  moie  efficient  than  Ae 
others.  And^  then  the  teaching  begins. 

As  in  reading  there  is  a continuing  need 
for  group  work  of  various  types  in  ariA- 
metic.  Grouping  for  a single  specific  pur- 
pose, grouping  which  occasionally  mixes 
the  high  and  low  ability  levels,  and  group- 
ing for  purposes  of  discussing  and  com- 
pleting the  work  in  study  guides,  work- 
books, project  assignments,  etc.,  each  has 
a place  in  the  instructional  program. 

Readies  and  Scicnc* 

Similar  changes  of  concept  surround  the 
science  content  for  the  intermediate  grades, 
except  in  manj'  respects  it  is  the  teacher 
who  is  trj'ing  to  stay  abreast  of  his  pupils. 

There  is  certainly  a remaining  neecl  for 
emphasis  upon  the  natural  sciences,  but 
new  ilimensions  are  being  added  constant- 
ly. We  arc  now  in  space  with  the  astro- 
nauts, at  super-supersonic  speeds  with  the 


X-I5  rocket  plane,  and  in  oAit  wiA  Ac 
Dixovewrs,  florets,  Echoes,  and  Sput- 
niks.  Wiffiin  Ae  span  of  ten  years  we  have 
gone  from  Ae  conquest  of  Everest  to 
surfacing  at  Ac  pole  wiA  Ae  atomic  sub- 
marine Sfuttt  and  on  to  Ae  fringes  of 
outer  space.  The  icope  of  noodem  science 
is  frighting  when  Aought  of  in  terms 
of  organiaing  a tsadiiog  program  whiA 
leads  to  basic  understanoings  of  Aese 
technolofflcai  achievements.  The  unan- 
swer^  diallenge  facing  us  now  is  how  to 
provide  a program  that  is  oomprAensiv^ 
manageable,  and  understandable. 

It  is  obvious  that  reaAng  skills  and 
interests  ph^  a major  role  in  Ae  science 
program.  The  mastery  of  Ae  technical 
vocsAulaiy  and  fundamental  concepts  of 
sdence  content  calls  for  a vigorous  teacher- 
Arected  study  program  whiA  includes 
word  meaning,  reference  work,  Ae  relat- 
ing of  concept  noting  detail,  following 
written  direAons,  and  grasping  mgin 
ideas.® 

Encouraging  interest  in  wide  reading  is 
^ important  task  of  Ae  teaAer,  especially 
in  science.  But  Mssibly  more  important  is 
Ac  Arecring  or  already  existent  reading 
interests  into  Ae  appropriate  materials. 

The  present  accent  on  science  teaAing 
has  led  to  at  least  two  interesting  side 
effects  wiA  regard  to  reading.  On  Ae  one 
hand  volumes  of  Aildren’s  science  trade 
books  are  being  published.  On  Ae  oAer 
hand  many  teaAers  have  retreated  to  Ae 
basic  science  text  in  order  to  ensure  some- 
Aing  oAer  Aan  an  incidental  treatment 
of  content,  and  still  oAers  have  moved 
into  the  text  in  order  to  ensure  a fair, 
comprehensive,  and  I might  add  super- 
ficial, treatment  of  Ae  many  facets  of 
the  content.  In  either  case,  as  a result  of 
teachers’  good  intentions  for  meeting  the 
demands  of  teaAing  more  science,  Ae 
program  has  often  become  a series  of 
rather  poorly  taught  reading  lessons,  ig- 
noring Ae  principles  of  boA  good  reading 
and  science  skills. 

The  youngsters  are  reading  Ae  science 
trade  books,  often  of  Aeir  own  volition. 

It  is  our  job  to  capitalize  upon  Ais 
valuable  assrt  and  make  it  a part  of  Ae 
classroom  instruction.  This  can  ^ done 
through  project  work,  discussions,  inde- 
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indent  experiments,  and  individual 
assignments. 

ft«9d{ag  and  fha  Social  Stodios 

When  we  look  at  the  i hanging  face  of 
the  unstable  intermediate  grade  social 
studies  program,  we  immediately  recognize 
tiie  im^rtance  of  a realistic  reading  pro- 
gram. The  scope  of  the  scKial  studies 
ranges  from  the  historioil  and  geographic 
concepts  of  ancient  civilizations  to  the 
political,  economic^  cultural,  and  physical 
characteristics  of  contemporary  issues  and 
world  hot  spots.  Within  this  continuum 
are  found  a myriad  concrots  and  a spe- 
dalized  vocabulary,  most  or  which  will  be 
encountered  either  for  the  first  time  or  in 
an  entirely  different  context  from  their 
common  uses.  The  tenns  feudal  system, 
tribunal,  earth  grid,  alliance,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  represent  not  only  specific 
terms  but  also  basic  concepts  which  are 
pres^ted  to  youngsters  in  madiine-gun 
fashion.  A thorough  study  of  these  new 
terms  as  they  appear  in  context  is  of  itself 
a vital  and  exacting  undertaking.  But  of 
course  there  is  more.  Isolated  concepts  are 
as- meaningless  as  words  out  of  context. 
These  ideas  must  be  related  and  this  is 
accomplished  throu^  a process  of  syn- 
thesis, with  interpretive  reading  ability  as 
the  binding  cement. 

In  dealing  with  contemporary  issues 
such  as  politics  and  the  cold  war  our 
youngsters  have  need  of  the  ability  to 
determine  fact  from  fantasy.  Teadiers  of 
Ae  upper  intermediate  grades  are  finding 
it  entirely  possible  to  use  newspaper  edi- 
torials and  other  popular  writings  which 
adhere  to  a particular  point  of  view  for 
the  purposes  of  teaching  critical  reading 
and  reaction. 

There  are  other  specific  reading  skills 
whiA  can  be  best  taught  through  sodal 
studies  content.  For  instance,  the  proper 
utilization  of  tfie  various  types  of  maps, 
globes,  and  ch^  calls  for  several  keenly 
developed  abilities.  These  technical  mate- 
rials and  abilities  are  often  of  far  greater 
value  in  establishing  the  significance  of 
man’s  environment  ffian  is  the  written 
t^.  Ihere  is  no  ^estion  that  location, 
size,  shape,  and  distance  are  important, 
although  often  neglected.  But  of  equal. 


if  not  greater,  importance  is  the  vnu*>l. 
edge  of  why  the  seasons  change,  i mc 
gain  or  lose  a day  when  crossing  tli  r- 
national  date  line,  and  why  thert  > - 
such  thing  as  a permanent  north  ; - -Ic  . 
90°  north  latituae.  These  facts  are  *«n  ft  . 
globe  for  the  w'orld  to  see,  but  they  i. 
for  a specialized  skill — the  observali- 
and  interpretation  of  relationships. 

For  more  general  information  tlie  re.i  « 
ing  of  biographies,  historical  fiction,  t^.- 
fascinating  diary  accounts  of  the  we^ 
ward  movement  across  America,  and  otl  - - 
sources  are  waiting  to  be  read.  Televisv 
series  such  as  Bold  Journey  and  Expe.t 
tion  provide  not  only  exciting  facti..-« 
accounts  of  adventure,  but  also  free  les.v-r, 
plans  and  study  guides  for  teachers. 

It  looks  very  much  as  if  a teacher  tin 
no  longer  afford  the  dubious  luxury  of 
being  a reading  teacher  for  only  forty-hvc 
minutes  a day.  And  if  the  facilities  are 
available,  every  intermediate-grade  teacher 
should  sen  to  it  that  each  child  holds  s 
circulation  card  from  the  nearest  public 
library. 

In  summary,  the  various  content  fiel.is 
represent  the  means  for  organizing  bodies 
of  related  information  into  teaching-learn- 
ing clusters,  with  the  ultimate  aims  of 
pr^aring  the  learners  in  subject  matter 
also  in  the  abilities  to  understand,  u> 
interrelate,  to  implement,  and  to  furtiwr 
explore  the  knowledge  of  the  field.  Both 
teachers  and  learners  must  take  Ae  giant 
step  from  the  what  and  the  how  to  the 
why  and  the  what  else  in  each  subject 
area. 

Herein  lie  many  implications  for  teach- 
ing the  skills  of  reading.  Since  each  indl- 
vidud  must  rely  upon  various  fonns  of 
reading  and  the  accompanying  thought 
processes  for  gadiering  much  of  his  in- 
formation, he  must  learn  to  quickly  com- 
prehend new  ideas,  and  he  must  develop 
the  particular  techniques  which  -will 
enable  him  to  probe  beneath  the  surface 
of  knowledge. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  a child  cannot 
learn  without  high  rkding  ability,  but  it 
does  say  that  the  better  his  reading  and 
thinking  abilities  the  better  his  chances  for 
understanding  the  whys  and  what  elses  of 
any  body  of  content. 
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1.  Rtading  Study  Skills: 

Math  and  Science 

Leo  Fay 

Indiana  University 

As  AN  introduction  to  this  topic  it  would 
be  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
meaning  of  study.  A sixth  grader  turning 
to  his  dictionary  would  discover  that  study 


was  ’’one’s  own  effort  to  learn  by  reading 
or  thinking."  This  definition  suggests  that 
the  good  student  develops  control  not  only 
of  study  techniques  but  also  of  himself. 

He  must  leam  to  use  his  time  wisely,  start 
a task  without  delay  and  complete  it 
although  the  task  may  be  very  demanding.  « y 
In  the  process  of  developing  mastery  of 
self  through  study,  the  student  also  gains 
insight  into  his  own  strengths  and  weak- 
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nesses.  However,  while  study  involves 
these  important  personal  aspects,  the  con- 
cern of  this  discussion  is  with  more 
specific  applications  of  the  problems  of 
reading  study  skills  in  the  areas  of  math 
and  science. 

Reading  Study  Skills  in  Mathematics 

The  job  analysis  technique  used  widely 
in  business  and  industry  can  be  applied 
profitably  to  the  function  of  the  reading 
study  skills  in  these  two  curriculum  areas. 
The  two  major  tasks  in  mathematics  for 
the  young  reader  are  to  develop  skills  in 
computation  and  problem  solving.  Each 
task  requires  mastery  of  certain  reading 
study  techniques. 

With  regard  to  computation  the  child 
must  learn  to  react  to  the  numerals  mean- 
ingfully, must  recognize  the  symbols  that 
indicate  the  process  to  be  used,  and  must 
understand  the  form  within  which  the 
problem  is  presented.  The  first  two  of 
these  tasks  are  well  mastered  by  most 
elementary  children.  The  third  task,  un- 
fortunately, is  often  the  source  of  confu- 
sion or  error.  Simply  changing  a multipli- 
cation problem  from  the  conventional 

23 

two-by-two  block  model  X46  to  a less 

conventional  form  such  as  23  times  46  = 
— results  in  a significant  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  error  among  sixth  grade 
pupils.  Obviously,  a reading  study  skill 
for  this  phase  of  mathematics  is  to  be  able 
to  react  intelligently  to  a computational 
problem  regardless  of  its  form. 

It  is  in  the  problem-solving  phase  of 
mathematics,  however,  that  the  reading 
st?ady  skills  have  their  major  applications 
at  both  a general  level  of  study  procedure 
and  a more  specific  level  involving  vocab- 
ulary, comprehension  and  interpretation 
skills. 

At  the  general  level  the  student  may 
use  an  adaptation  of  the  wndely-taught 
SQ3R  procedure.  The  problem  should  be 
read  fairly  rapidly  as  a preview  to  arrive 
at  a general  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem. Following  this  reading  the  student 
should  ask  himself  the  question,  ’’What 
is  the  problem.^”  or  ’’What  is  the  prob- 
lem trying  to  find  out.?’’  In  reaction  to 
this  question  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  restate  the  problem  in  his 


own  words  or,  if  possible,  attempt  to 
visualize  the  problem  with  a simple  draw- 
ing. When  the  student  is  satisfied  that  he 
understands  the  problem,  he  should  care- 
fully reread  it  to  identify  the  facts  and 
their  relationships.  The  outcome  of  this 
second  reading  should  include  determin- 
ing the  process  or  processes  to  be  used  in 
solving  the  problem.  Once  this  has  been 
'established,  the  student  is  ready  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  computation  and  checking. 
In  summary,  the  reading  study  procedure 
in  problem  solving  is  to  survey,  question, 
read,  question,  compute,  question  (check). 

This  SQRQCQ  procedure  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  following  problem: 

Dan  and  Wendie  bought  their  mother  a 
pair  of  earrings  for  her  birthday.  The  ear- 
rings were  on  sale  for  $1.50  off  the  regular 
price.  If  Dan  and  Wendie  each  paid  $2.25, 
what  was  the  regular  price  for  the  earrings? 

S — 'The  problem  is  read  rapidly  to  deter- 
mine its  nature. 

Q — What  is  the  problem  ? To  determine  the 
total  presale  price  of  the  earrings. 

R — Reread  for  details  and  interrelationships 
— $1.50  off  of  the  regular  price;  two 
children;  each  paid  $2.25. 

Q — What  process  should  be  used?  To  find 
the  cost,  add  the  various  amounts. 

C — Carry  out  the  computation. 

Q — Is  the  answer  correct?  Check  the  com- 
putation against  the  problem  facts  and 
the  basic  arithmetic  facts. 

To  apply  tills  general  study  procedure 
successfully  a twofold  foundation  is 
needed.  TTie  first  is  mathematical.  *1110 
student  must  understand  the  number  sys- 
tem and  know  the  basic  arithmetic  facts. 
The  second  is  a vocabulary  foundation 
that  provides  the  basis  for  quantitative 
reasoning  and  the  clues  for  the  use  of 
mathematical  processes.  Some  of  these 
terms  are  simple  labels  (one,  seven), 
others  indicate  processes  (add,  divide), 
still  others  quantitative  relationships 
(ratio,  diminish,  average).  Still  other 
common  terms  serve  as  clue  terms  in  ver- 
bal problems  (how  much  more,  less  than, 
share  equally,  how  much  change).  Sym- 
bols and  abbreviations  also  add  to  the 
complexity  of  the  vocabulary  foundation. 

Building  upon  the  mathematical  and 
language  foundations,  problem  solving 
demands  the  application  of  a range  of 
comprehension  and  critical  reading  skills 
At  the  general  comprehension  level,  thj 
child  needs  to  obtain  the  literal  meaning/ 
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of  what  he  reads.  In  addition,  specific 
comprehension  skills,  such  as  reading  to 
impression,  to  follow  a 
sequence  of  events,  to  note  detail  and  to 
follow  directions  have  application  in  dif- 
ferent problem-solving  situations. 

j student  must  also 

erase  judgment  in  various  ways.  He 
must  judge  the  relevance  of  particular 
tacts  in  relation  to  the  overall  problem 
arid  the  reasonableness  of  the  answer.  He 
must  generalize  a process  from  the  details 
presented  and  at  times  visualize  a prob- 
lem situation  from  a group  of  facts. 
Reading  Study  Skills  in  Science 

scil^rr  n^i*l  in 

cience  parallels  the  outline  in  mathemat- 

^^^y  P>^ocedure  makes  it 
^ ‘ systematize  his 

S efficient  use  of  his  time. 

Spaches  variation  of  the  SQ3R  procedure 

^ appropriate  with  science  con- 
. The  steps  Spache  suggests  are; 

Preview 


Reading  and  Inquiry 


Question 


Read 


— Rapid  skimming  of  the  total 
selection. 

In  terms  of  the  study  purposes 
rai.ee  questions  to  guide  the 
careful  reading  to  follow. 
Read  the  selection  keeping  the 
. questions  in  mind 
Summarize  - Organize  and  summarize  infor- 
~ mation  gained. 

^^®ck  your  summary  against 
the  selection. 

As  in  mathematics,  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  a study  procedure  depends 
upon  certain  foundations  and  upon^spe- 
cific  comprehension  and  study  skills.  Ae 
hrst  foundation  relates  to  science.  The 
sfedent  must  understand  the  objectivity 

SLn  tw  method  built 

Ta  ? e^iectivity  For  example,  the 
to  understand  the  scientist's 
procedure  or  defining  a problem,  devel- 
oping a hypothesis  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  and  subjecting  the  hypothesis  to 
rigorous  testing.  Biographies  of  scientists 

stand”  “ 

A second  foundation  is  vocabulary 
where  in  addiUon  to  a vast  and  rapidlZ 
vocabulary  the  child  is 
tktLT  r language  and  abbre- 

encountered 

abbreviations  before,  but  in  science  abbre- 
viations  often  stand  for  far  more  than  a 
shortened  form  of  a word.  For  example 


the  symbol  ”Fe”  is  more  than  the  abbre- 
viation for  the  word  "iron”  if  the  child 

wehh  atomic 

iron^  in  relationship  of 

iron  to  other  elements.  The  very  size  of 

vocabulary  has  raised  the 

chHdrPn  science  material  for 

sibTn^  "or  pos- 

writt?”^  characteristics  of  science 
mJk  ^ ^ preciseness  which 

is  to  bniM  “"‘ent 

IS  to  build  a basic  technical  vocabulary. 

SDecSV°”‘^r‘  demands 

peciahzed  applications  of  various  com- 

1 he  reading  of  formulas,  charts,  and 

Sin^  • skills  for 

^eating  information.  He  neeJs  to  know 

which  source  materials  to  use  for  reliable 

information  and  which  key  words  are  used 

for  classifying  scientific  information  In 

no  other  area  is  the  careful  following  of 

directions  more  critical  than  in  science 

factual  material  must  be  organized  into 

^ ^ ^^*s  for 
used  fn  deductive  reasoning 

used  in  arriving  at  understandings  and 

situations. 

conation obvious 

sXerT  in  P^^^lem 

solvers  in  mathematics  and  science  the 

elementary  teacher  must  guide  children  in 

tea?h 'th!  "s 

sfmni.*  ™“^‘*Pkcation  tables  and  conduct 
simple  science  experiments 
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Arithmetic* 
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This  study  has  applied  a non-verbal 
method  to  the  investi^tion  of  the 
self-social  concepts  of  high  achieving 
readers  selected  on  the  basis  of  high  and 
low  reading  achievement  in  relation  t^7 
arithmetic.  It  was  assumed  that  a pupil  s 
conception  of  himself  in  relation  to  odiers/ 
is  a variable  of  psychological  importancej 
and  one  that  will  have  an  effect  upon^ 
reading  behavior.  A second  assumption 
was  that  differentially  high  and  low  read-  j 
ing  achievement  in  relation  to  arithmetic 
(among  able  readers)  represents  perform- 
ance that  is  near  to  or  well  below  func- 
tional capacity  but  free  from  prolonged 
experiences  of  failure.  It  is  proposed  that 
characteristic  patterns  of  self-other  re- 
lationships will  differentiate  the  high  and 
low  readers  so  defined  and  that  these 
relatively  stable  personality  styles  will 
have  relevance  for  instructional  technique. 

Studies  of  personality  variables  and 
reading  achievement  are  extensive  but 
inconclusive.  Reviews  of  the  literature 
by  Gates  (1941)  and  by  Bower  and 
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RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 

Holmes  (1959)  concurred  in  the  con- 
clusion that  “there  is  no  single  person- 
ality pattern  characteristic  of  reading 
failure/'  Hoinies  (1961)  found  certain 
personality  variables  related  to  success  in 
reading  in  the  primary  grades,  but  these 
differences  disappeared  at  the  upper  ele- 
mentary and  the  secondary  levels.  Stewart 
(1950)  found  good  and  poor  readers 
matched  for  intelligence,  sex,  and  socio- 
economic level  and  different  on  the  fol- 
lowing personality  traits:  good  readers 
were  more  dependent  upon  teacher,^  fear- 
ful of  parents  and  in  need  of  friends; 
poor  readers  were  more  aggressive  and 
had  relatively  weak  and  easy-going  fathers. 
In  an  exploratory  study  using  an  early 
form  of  the  Childrens’  Self  Social 
Symbols  Test  (Henderson,  Long  & Ziller 
1965),  the  present  authors  found  a differ- 
e.nt  pattern  of  contrasts  between  achiev- 
ing and  disabled  readers  who  were 
matched  for  sex  and  intelligence.  Here 
the  good  readers  revealed  a greater  degree 
of  individualism  and  of  social  independ- 
ence. Differences  in  samples  and  in  mea- 
sures, particularly  in  the  definition  of 
reading  retardation,  have  contributed  to 
varied  findings.  The  question  al^-  re- 
mains whether  these  differences  are  re- 
lated to  reading  achievement  or  to  the 
negative  experiences  of  failure. 

A different  approach  to  this  problem, 
has  been  followed  in  a series  of  studies/ 
in  which  differential  achievement  'ii, 
reading  and  arithmetic  (verbal  versus 
number  proficiency)  has  been  related  to 
a variety  of  cognitive,  social,  and  back- 
ground variables.  Here,  too,  findings 
show  a considerable  range,  yet  some  con- 
sistencies emerge.  Overprotection  (Levy, 
1943),  strong  mother  influence  (Plank 
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& Plank,  1954),  absence  of  father  from 
home  (Kackenberger,  1962  & Carlsmith, 
1964)  have  been  found  to  be  associated 
with  high  verbal  achievement.  Here  is 
strong  support  for  the  popular  stereo- 
tj'pe  that  associates  verbal  behavior  with 
the  feminine  role. 

Maccoby  and  Rau  (1962)  studied  a 
carefully  selected  sample  of  fifth-grade 
pupils  who  differed  in  mathematics  and 
verbal  achievement.  One  set  of  findings 
showed  the  high  verbal  group  different 
from  its  counterpart  in  measures  of 
social  dependency.  Though  self-ratings 
on  dependency  were  low  for  the  verbal 
group,  peer  ratings  were  high.  Both 
boys  and  girls,  however,  said  they  would 
“often  ask  for  help”  from  mother 
whether  they  needed  it  or  not,  and  these 
mothers  were  themselves  rated  by  ex- 
aminers as  "intrusive”  and  "demanding." 
Both  boys  and  girls  in  the  verbal  group 
evidenced  a "fairly  high  level  of  ten- 
sion;” they  were  more  easily  distracted 
and  more  quick  to  say  "sure”  in  ambigu- 
ous circumstances.  Girls,  however,  ap- 
peared to  find  the  verbal  role  less  dis- 
ruptive. They  were  low  in  masculine 
choice,  more  creative,  and  better  able  to 
delay  gratification.  These  findings  appear 
consistent  with  the  idea  that  high  verbal 
achievement  is  characteristically  feminine. 

In  general,  Maccoby  and  Rau  found 
highly  verbal  children  less  stable  and  less 
mature  than  achievers  in  arithmetic.  Chil- 
dren with  high  number  ability  were  char- 
acterized as  self-sufficient,  popular,  com- 
petent, able  to  reserve  judgement  and 
resist  distraction.  While  there  is  con- 
siderable agreement  about  the  feminine 
character  of  the  verbal  role,  there  is  l^s 
agreement  about  its  tendency  toward  in- 
stability. Roe  (1965)  for  example,  found 
verbal  subjects  socially  oriented  while 
math  subjects  were  comparatively  non- 
social. Monroe  (1946)  found  no  differ- 
ences between  verbal  and  math  subjects 
in  general  adjustment  but  characterized 
the  verbal  group  as  "subjective”  and  the 
math  group  as  "objective”  on  the  basis 
of  movement  and  form  responses  on 
the  Rorschach. 

Method 

The  present  study  is  part  of  a larger 
I investigation  in  which  social  and  cogni- 


tive variables  are  related  to  reading 
achievement  variously  defined.  The  non-  j 
verbal  method  for  the  measurement  of 
self  social  concepts  was  designed  for  ai 
series  of  studies  investigating  the  develop-' 
ment  of  self  social  orientations  from  \ 
grades  1-12.  It  has  been  applied  to  a 
variety  of  problems  and  populations 
(Ziller,  Megas  & Decencio,  1963;  Hen- 
derson, Long  & Ziller,  1965;  Ziller, 
Alexander  & Long,  1964;  Ziller  & Long, 
1965;  Long,  Henderson  & Ziller,  1965; 
Long  & Henderson,  1966;  Long,  Ziller, 
Ramana  & Reddy,  1966). 

In  this  method  a subject,  working  in 
a test  booklet,  selects  and  arranges 
symbols  to  represent  himself  in  relation 
to  salient  other  people.  The  assumption 
is  made  that  individuals  are  able  to  com- 
municate various  aspects  of  their  self 
social  system  symbolically  and  the  certain 
symbolic  patterns  have  conunon  meaning. 
It  is  assumed,  for  example,  that  physical 
distance  in  the  test  may  represent  psy- 
chological distance  in  Ae  person’s  life 
space.  Hierarchies  of  power,  or  dimen- 
sions of  importance  or  value  are  also  as- 
sumed to  be  reflected  in  specific  symbolic 
patterns,  as  are  degrees  or  self-centrality, 
self-complexity,  and  self-differentiation 
from  peers.  The  validity  of  these  as- 
sumptions is  supported  by  a variety  of 
findings  related  to  the  construct  validity 
of  particular  items  in  the  test. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  test,  at- 
tention is  focused  upon  seven  components 
of  the  self — usually  in  relation  to  salient 
other  people.  These  include  este^, 
identification,  dependency,  individuation, 
power,  centrality,  and  complexity.  These 
aspects  of  the  self  are  assumed  to  be  part 
of  an  integrated  system.  'They  represent 
dimensions  upon  which  the  self  as  a 
social  object  may  be  described.  They 
have  been  found  to  be  independent  of 
IQ.  Operational  definitions  of  these  com- 
ponents are  briefly  described  as  follows. 

In  the  measures  of  esfeem  the  subj^ 
places  the  self  and  five  other  persons  in 
a row  of  circles.  Positions  to  the  le(t 
are  assumed  to  represent  greater  impor- 
tance for  the  selL  This  assumption,  is 
supported  by  a variety  of  findings  in 
which  the  stimulus  person  was^  fourid 
to  be  significantly  related  to  position  in 
row.  Children  of  both  the  United  States 
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and  South  India,  for  example,  placed  the 
“cruel,”  "unsuccessful,"  or  "unhappy” 
person  to  the  right,  and  the  "happy” 
person  or  "good  athlete”  to  the  left 

(p  = .001). 

Identipcation  is  measured  by  two  kinds 
of  items.  In  the  first  of  these,  another 
person  (father,  mother,  teacher,  or 
friend)  is  placed  to  the  extreme  right 
or  extreme  left  in  a row  of  circles.  The 
subject  selects  one  of  the  other  circles 
to  represent  the  self.  Physical  distance 
is.  assumed  to  represent  psychological 
distance,  with  greater  identification  asso- 
ciated with  closer  placement  of  the  self 
to  the  other  person.  This  assumption  is 
supported  by  the  finding  that  children 
who  were  separated  from  their  natural 
fathers  placed  the  self  significantly 
further  from  father  than  did  those  living 
with  father  (p  = .02).  Likewise,  chil- 
dren rated  by  their  teacher  as  "shy”  with 
teacher  placed  the  self  further  from 
teacher  than  did  those  rated  most 
"friendly"  with  teacher  (p  = .05). 

In  the  second  measure  of  identification 
— termed  group  identipcation — the  sub- 
ject arranges  arrays  of  ten  persons  includ- 
ing himself  into  groups.  The  measure 
consists  of  the  number  of  persons  in 
the  self  group,  and  has  been  found  to 
differentiate  neuropsychiatric  patients  and 
normals,  with  the  patients  including 
fewer  others  in  the  self  group. 

In  the  measure  of  ^pendency,  the 
subject  draws  a circle  within  or  without 
a group  of  others.  Greater  social  depend- 
ency is  assumed  to  be  represented  by  the 
placement  of  the  self  within  the  group 
of  others.  This  assumption  is  supported 
by  the  finding  that  children  placing  the 
self  within  the  group  preferred  to  pursue 
more  group  activities  than  did  those  plac- 
ing the  self  outside  the  group  (p  = .01). 

In  the  measure  of  individuation,  the 
subject  chooses  a circle  to  represent  the 
self  which  is  either  the  same  or  different 
from  those  representing  peers.  The  choice 
of  the  "different”  circle  is  assumed  to 
express  a greater  degree  of  individuation. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  find- 
ing that  twins  represented  the  self  more 
often  as  the  "same”  than  did  non-twins 
of  the  same  age,  sex  and  class  in  school 
(p  = .05).  Children  who  had  moved 
frequently  represented  the  self  more  often 


as  "different”  than  did  those  who  had 
lived  all  their  lives  in  a single  com- 
munity (p  = .05). 

In  the  potver  items  the  subject  selects 
a circle  to  represent  another  person  which 
is  either  above,  even  with,  or  below  that 
representing  the  self.  A higher  position 
for  the  other  person  is  assumed  to  repre- 
sent less  power  for  the  self.  This  as- 
sumption is  supported  by  the  finding 
that  children  placed  a friend  lower  than 
they  placed  teacher  in  a separate  item 
(p  = .01  in  several  samples). 

In  the  Centrality  items,  the  subject 
draws  a circle  within  a large  circle  to 
represent  the  self  and  one  to  represent 
a friend.  The  placement  of  the  self  closer 
to  the  center  of  the  circle  is  assumed 
to  represent  greater  self-centrality.  It 
was  found  that  neuropsychiatric  patients 
placed  the  self  more  often  in  the  central 
position  than  did  controls  (p  = .05), 
as  did  sociometric  isolates  compared  with 
sociometric  stars  (p  = .005),  and  chil- 
dren who  had  moved  frequently  com- 
pared to  those  who  had  lived  in  a single 
community  (p  = .01), 

In  the  complexity  items,  arrays  of 
three  figures  varying  in  complexity,  which 
were  derived  from  Glanzer  and  Clark 
(1963,  1965),  are  presented  to  the  sub- 
ject. He  selects  one  of  the  figures  to 
represent  the  self,  with  a higher  score 
associated  with  the  more  complex  figures. 
This  item  was  used  for  the  first  time  by 
the  present  authors  in  this  study. 

Subjects  and  Design.  The  Self-Social 
Symbols  Tasks  were  administered  to  81 
fifth  grade  pupils  in  three  high  ability 
sections  of  the  Quarryhill  Elementary 
School,  Yardley,  Pennsylvania.  These  sub- 
jects were  largely  advantaged,  white, 
upper-middle  class  children  living  in  a 
young  executive  section  of  that  com- 
munity. Scores  for  intelligence  (Lorge 
Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests),  reading, 
and  arithmetic  (Iowa  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills)  were  obtained  from  the  school 
records.  Mean  scores  were  as  follows: 
I.Q.  = 122.0;  Reading  grade  level 
= 8.0;  Arithmetic  grade  level  = 6.4. 
It  was  thought  that  these  children  repre- 
sented a highly  successful  academic 
group.  To  select  high  and  low  readers 
in  relation  to  arithmetic,  reading  com- 
prehension scores  were  regressed  on  those 
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fcomS”/*'' J ““P*®-  difference 
re  was  found  to  correlate  + .90  with 

;?.0  arithmetic  and  + .35 

of  81^”thp  total  sample 

Of  81,  the  top  and  bottom  third  for  boys 

(n  — 11)  and  for  girls  (n  = 16)  were 
designated  high  and  low  readers.  ’ 

Results 


rer^P^i'^f coefficients  (split-half,  cor- 
rected for  length)  were  completed  for 

.94  with  a median  of  .85  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  power.  The  latter  measures  did 

h^n  ^f^[u  j ^^‘‘s^^ctory  level  and  were 
henceforth  dropped  from  future  analyses. 

Analyses  of  vanance  (sex  by  readinn 
achievment)  yielded  significant  differ- 
Mces  betwan.high  and  low  readers  on 
tne  tollowing  measures  from  the  Self- 

showL-^^""^^'  Tasks:  High  readers 

1)  greater  individuation  (p  = 005) 

2)  greater  complexity  of  self  concept 

(p  = .005)  ^ 

3)  greater  social  dependency  (p=:.oi) 

) §rcater  identification  with  friend 

(P~  -005),  with  father  (p  = .05), 
and  in  the  grouping  task  placed 
more  offiers  (p  = .05),  with  the 
self  and  more  often  placed  parents 
with  the  self  (p  = .05) 

Two  interaction  effects  emerged: 

1)  high  reading  boys  and  low  reading 
girls  were  closer  to  teacher  fp  = 
.05) 

2)  high  reading  girls  and  low  reading 
boys  had  higher  self-esteem  fp  = 
about  .05) 

Because  of  the  numerous  significant 
effects  and  because  reading  and  IQ  were 
confounded  in  the  criterion  measure  used 
to  form  the  groups,  all  dependent  mea- 
sures were  intercorrelated  with  those  for 
IQ,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

[ Significant  positive  relationships  were 
found  between  reading  and  the  following 
measures  from  the  Self-Social  Symbols 
Test:  complexity,  individuation,  and  de- 
pendency. Individuation  and  complexity 
were  found  positively  related  to  each 
other,  and  dependency  was  found  posi- 
tively related  both  to  esteem  and  the 
identification  measures,  mother,  father, 
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friend  and  number  of  others  and  parents 
placed  with  self. 

Only  one  measure,  complexity,  showed 
a significant  relationship  to  IQ.  Here, 
partial  correlations  showed  a significant 
relationship  between  reading  and  com- 
plexity  with  IQ  partialed  out  and  a non- 
significant relationship  between  IQ  and 
complexity  with  reading  partialed  out. 

Discussion 

A study  of  the  intercorrelations  amongv 
me  self-social  variables  adds  meaning  to 
differences  betwem  high  and  low  readers. 
Ihe  close  relationship  between  social 
dependency  and  identification  with  sig-  ■ 
nificant  other  people  suggests  that  these 
may  be  similar  responses.  Placing  one- 
self in  the  group  of  others  (social  de- 
pmdency)  and  placing  more  persons 
with  the  self,  and  placing  the  self  closer 
to  significant  other  persons  (identifica- 
tion) may  be  considered  a single  self- 
other  pattern.  This  finding  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  high  readers  are 
indeed  more  socially  oriented,  as  was 
suggested  by  Roe  (1956).  Such  a pattern 
would  be  ronsistent  with  a theory  of 
reading  which  holds  that  the  process  is 
in  part  a dialogue  in  which  the  reader 
experiences  a continual  social  interaction 
with  persons  both  real  and  imaginary. 
From  this  point  of  view  social  orienta- 
tion should  indeed  faciliate  achievement 
in  reading. 

Wheffier  or  not  the  social  orientation 
of  the  high  reader  is  associated  with-  fear 
of  rejection  or  with  a positive  liking  for 
people  remains  unanswered  by  this  study. 

A similar  pattern  of  high  social  depend- 
ence on  the  part  of  disabled  readers  was 
interpreted  by  the  present  authors  as  a 
dependent  withdrawal  or  submersion  in 
the  group.  Maccoby  and  Rau  (1962) 
also  interpreted  the  dependency  of  their 
high  readers  as  a negative  personality 
rait.  It  IS  equally  possible,  however,  that 
one  may  seek  the  group  condition  for 
active  purposes  of  participation  and  even 
for  leadership.  The  positive  correlation 
between  self  esteem  and  dependency  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  this  second  inter- 
pretation  for  subjects  in  this  sample. 

The  finding  of  earlier  developmental 
studies  that  social  dependency  increases 
over  the  grades  alsq  suggests  that  this 
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variable  may  reflect  social  maturity. 

The  second  joinder  revealed  by  the 
intercorrelations  is  that  between  individ- 
uation and  complexity  of  the  self  con- 
cept. Here  a significant  relationship  is 
found  between  a response  which  selects 
a symbol  for  self  that  is  different  from 
most  of  those  representing  others  and 
a response  which  picks  a more  complex 
figure  to  represent  the  self.  This  finding 
appears  reasonable  because  the  more  com- 
plex figures  were  also  more  unusual.  Not 
only  may  the  high  reader  of  this  sample 
be  characteri2ed  as  socially  oriented,  but 
also  he  may  be  seen  as  one  who  dis- 
criminates between  himself  and  others. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  behavior 
of  an  individual  seeking  group  anonym- 
ity; rather  it  suggests  the  active  partici- 
pant. The  joint  findings  of  sociability 
and  individuation  among  achieving 
readers  appear  consistent  with  a theory 
of  personality  that  asserts  greater  maturity 
of  the  self  concept  to  individuating  ex- 
periences. Also,  this  tendency  to  dis- 
criminate self  from  others  appears  har- 
monious with  the  demands  of  the  read- 
ing task  in  which  one  must  continually 
weigh  one  s values,  thoughts,  and  antici- 
pations against  those  of  the  author  and 
the  characters  he  directs. 

The  two  interactions  are  of  interest 
because  they  concur  with  the  most  con- 
sistent finding  among  studies  that  have 
investigated  the  differential  achievement 
in  reading  and  numbers.  Both  reflect  the 
relatively  feminine  position  for  reading 
and  masculine  position  for  arithmetic. 
Thus  it  was  found  that  for  bovs,  high 
esteem  was  associated  with  low  achieve- 
ment in  reading  relative  to  arithmetic. 
For  girls,  high  esteem  was  associated  with 
high  achievement  in  reading.  While  de- 
velopmental studies  have  shown  pupils 
moving  away  from  teacher  as  they 
advance  through  the  elementary  grades, 
it  is  the  high  reading  boys  and  the  high 
math  girls  who  are  closest  to  the  teacher 
in  this  sample. 

Summary 

What,  then,  are  the  self-other  patterns  , 
of  the  high  achiever  in  reading  relative  to  ! 
arithmetic?  The  findings  of  this  study  | 
suggest  that  the  high  reader  in  this  | 
sample  is  socially  oriented  and  sees  him-  J 


self  as  both  different  and  complex.  For 
; boys  this  is  a relatively  low  esteem  role 
and  they  relate  more  closely  to  the 
j teacher.  For  girls  the  verbal  role  is  more 
compatible.  Further  research  is  needed  to 
determine  the  motives  of  social  depend- 
ency. 

The  present  authors  view  these  find- 
ings as  consistent  with  a theory  of  read- 
ing which  emphasi2es  the  demand  for 
vicarious  social  interaction  as  well  as  for 
the  application  of  the  cognitive  and  j 
perceptual  skills.  The  high  correlation' 
between  esteem  and  social  dependency 
along  with  the  parallel  attribute  of  greater 
individuation  and  complexity  suggests 
that  the  social  dependency  of  the  able 
reader  has,  at  least  in  part,  positive  rather 
than  negative  origins.  Yet  it  appears 
clear  that  the  verbal  role  is  character- 
istically feminine  and  as  such  is  lacking 
in  prestige  for  boys. 
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There  is  widespread  concern  that  in- 
termediate grade  students  do  not  read 
social  studies  material  as  efficiently  as  they 
could.  This  inefficiency  persists  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  can  identify  the  read- 
ing and  study  skills  related  to  social  stud- 
ies material  and  that  we  know  how  to 
teach  these  skills  successfully. 


)NTENT  Fields 


Why  is  there  this  gap  between  teacher 
knowledge  and  student  experience?  What 
can  be  done  to  close  the  gap?  This  brief 
paper  attempts  to  explore  these  two 
questions. 

Skills  or  Content 

The  intermediate  grade  teacher  teach- 
ing social  studies  shares  a common  prob- 
lem with  his  secondary  school  colleague. 
Is  his  responsibility  to  teach  social  studies 
skills  or  content?  Nila  Banton  Smith^ 
says,  "From  . . . investigations  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  study  skills 
yield  to  improvement  when  they  are 
pulled  out  and  given  special  practice.” 
But  who  is  to  "pull  out”  these  skills? 
When  is  the  special  practice  to  be  pro- 
vided ? The  assumption  is  that  the  teacher 
will  provide  practice  on  the  selected  skills 
along  with  instruction  in  social  studies 
content. 

Austin  and  Morrison^  found  that  this 
assumption  is  not  soundly  based.  Their 
survey  found  that 

[Teachers] . . . reportedly  do  not  have  time 
to  "teach  everything"  and,  unaware  that  a 
dichotomy  need  not  exist,  feel  it  more  im- 
portant to  cover  the  content  than  to  teach 
the  reading  skills  in  the  content  areas. 

So  when  faced  with  a choice,  elementary 
teachers  usually  emphasize  social  studies 
content  more  than  related  study  skills. 

What  is  needed  is  the  realization  that 
".  . . dichotomy  need  not  exist  . . 
that  skills  and  content  can  be  taught  si- 
multaneously: 1)  if  skills  are  not  "pulled 
out”  and  taught  in  isolation;  2)  if  the 
skills  being  taught  are  those  needed  to 
read  the  assigned  selection  in  the  required 
textbook;  and  3)  if  the  skills  are  taught 
functionally  as  students  read  the  required 
text,  using  the  text  as  the  vehicle  for  skills 
development. 

Transfer  or  Transformation 

It  is  logical  for  a teacher  to  give  priority 
to  content  rather  than  to  skills,  if  he  feels 
he  must  make  a choice.  He  relies  heavily 
on  the  basal  reading  program,  aware  thi't 
it  provides  his  students  with  orderly  in- 

'Nila  Banton  Smith,  Reading  Instruction  for  To- 
day's  Children,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.^  1963,  p.  311. 

^Mary  C.  Austin  and  Coleman  Morrison,  The 
First  R,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1963, 
pp.  51-53. 
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struction  in  general  reading  skills.  He 
assumes  that  the  skills  "...  taught  in 
developmental  reading  lessons  . . . (will) 
be  applied  independently  and  efficiently 
to  the  . . . (social  studies)  material.”^ 
But  the  issue  does  not  lie  in  the  transfer 
of  skills.  It  lies  in  what  might  be  called 
the  transformation  of  skills.  Social  studies 
material  follows  a different  language  pat- 
tern than  does  science,  or  arithmetic,  or 
the  m,rrative  material  in  the  language  arts 
textbooks.  A given  skill — cause  and  effect, 
for  example — may  be  needed  to  compre- 
hend .selections  in  all  of  these  areas.  How- 
ever, the  skill  is  applied  differently  to 
each  type  of  writing.  It  is  transformed  in 
its  application  from  subject  to  subject. 
Students’  weakness  in  social  studies  skills 
can  be  traced  to  the  problem  of  transfor- 
mation. 

Whereas  one  can  assume  a certain  de- 
gree of  transfer  of  basic  reading  skills 
from  the  developmental  reading  lessons 
to  social  studies  lessons,  transformation  of 
skills  can  not  be  assumed.  It  should  be 
ensured  by  careful  guidance  so  students 
gain  conscious  experience  in  the  process. 

Levels  of  Comprehension 

As  is  true  of  most  written  materials, 
social  studies  texts  can  be  read  at  three 
levels  of  comprehension:  the  factual,  re- 
quiring identification  of  detail  and  simple 
recall;  the  conceptual,  requiring  the  syn- 
thesis of  details  and  formulation  of  gen- 
eralizations; the  associational,  requiring 
the  application  of  the  concepts  to  previous 
experience  or  new  situations.  The  level  at 
which  a given  student  reads  his  text  will 
depend  upon  his  level  of  general  reading 
achievement  and  ability. 

The  basal  reading  program  provides  for 
students’  levels  of  ability  and  achievement. 
However,  such  instructional  provisions  are 
rarely  made  for  the  use  of  social  studies 
material.  Austin  and  Morrison^  found 
that 

In  general,  reading  in  the  content  sjibiect 
classes  was  rather  routine.  Except  in  a few 
instances,  all  children  in  a given  class 
read  from  the  same  page  of  the  same  book 
and  then  attempted  to  answer  questions, 
most  of  which  required  only  simple  recall. 
Few  adjustments  made  for  either  superior 
or  retarded  readers  were  witnessed. 

^Austin  and  Morrison,  loc,  cit. 

'‘Austin  and  Morrison,  ioc.  cit. 
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The  result  of  failure  to  make  instruc- 
tional provisions  for  these  levels  of  com- 
prehension is  that  most  students  read  for 
detail  and  factual  recall.  This  in  turn, 
results  in  students’  becoming  good  memo- 
rizers  rather  than  good  thinkers.  Students  — 
can  be  helped  to  develop  competence  at 
these  levels  of  comprehension  as  they  read 
their  social  studies  texts.  Individual  dif- 
ferences can  be  served  while  students  read 
their  social  studies  text  as  well  as  while 
they  read  their  basal  readers. 

Guidance  or  Assumption 

And  how  can  this  be  done?  How  can 
teachers  help  students  transform  skills  and 
apply  them  to  social  studies  material  at 
their  own  levels  of  comprehension? 
Through  careful  guidance  so  students  con- 
sciously experience  the  process  of  trans- 
formation at  their  immediate  level  of 
comprehension.  And  this  guidance  must 
be  a part  of  the  full  instructional  proce-  . 
dure:  providing  motivation  and  purpose 
for  reading;  providing  guidance  in  the 
application  of  the  skill;  providing  oppor- 
tunity to  react  to  the  acquired  ideas.  The 
result  is  that  skills  and  social  studies  con- 
tent are  developed  simultaneously. 

It  is  difficult  to  guide  students’  appli- 
cation of  specific  skills  while  providing 
for  various  levels  of  comprehension. 
Often  one  thinks  he  is  guiding  when  he  is, 
in  effect,  testing.  Questions  assume  that 
students  already  possess  competence  in  the 


use  of  specific  study  skills;  that  the  appro- 
priate skills  have  been  applied  success- 
fully to  the  selection  and  have  resulted  in 
comprehension  and  application  of  the 
ideas. 

When  guiding  skills  development,  the 
teacher  cannot  assume  students’  prior 
competence  with  the  skills.  He  previews 
the  text  to  identify  the  skill  needed  to 
comprehend  a given  selection.  'The  appli- 
cation of  the  skill  is  reviewed  with  stu- 
i dents  before  the  reading  assignment  is 
given.  'Then,  by  means  of  a study  g;uide, 
students  are  led  through  the  process  of 
(applying  the  specific  skill  to  the  assigned 
iselection.  The  guide  provides  for  students’ 
jvaried  ability  and  achievement  levels. 

Summary 

This  procedure  brings  our  knowledge 
of  skill  development  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lem of  teaching  students  how  to  study 
social  studies  successfully.  Using  basic 
texts  as  vehicles  for  skills  development, 
concentrating  on  the  functional  teaching 
of  skills,  guiding  students  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  skills,  adjusting  to  students’ 
levels  of  need,  all  of  this  ensures  simul- 
taneous development  of  social  studies  con- 
tent and  related  study  skills.  This  allows 
teachers  to  meet  their  total  responsibility: 
not  only  exposing  their  students  to  a body 
of  knowledge  but  also  equipping  them 
with  skills  to  enlarge  this  body  of  knowl- 
edge independently. 
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the  Content  Fields 


^J*HE  TYPES  OF  READING  OT  spccific  skiUs  needed  for  learning  in  the 
content  fields  arc  often  classified,  categorized,  or  arranged  differently 
by  different  authorities,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  great  controversy 
exists.  Spache  writes: 

There  is  widespread  agreement  among  leading  reading  authorities  con- 
cerning major  types  of  reading  in  curricular  fields  and  their  respective 
purposes.  A study  of  their  recent  writing  points  up  these  types  of  reading: 
(1)  understanding  and  interpreting  content;  (2)  grasping  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  content;  (3)  developing  special  vocabularies,  concepts,  and 
symbols;  (4)  evaluating  critically  what  is  read;  (5)  collecting  and  collating 
materials;  (6)  recalling  and  applying  \riiat  is  read;  (7)  broadening  in- 
terests, tastes,  and  experiences  (74:158). 

He  adds. 

Intelligence,  type  of  previous  schooling,  general  reading  ability,  and  to 
a lesser  degree,  socio-economic  backgroimd  are  some  of  the  factors  which 
determine  readiness  for  a variety  of  reading  activities.  . . . Most  significant 
is  the  early  training  in  diversified  reading  skills  in  preparing  pupils  to  read 
and  study  effectively  in  the  content  fields  (74:159). 

Artley  summarized  the  research  and  literature  in  the  area  of  critical 
reading  in  the  content  fields  and  states, 

. . . that  a high  level  of  critical  reading  as  it  relates  to  the  content  fields 
is  an  active  process  of  reflecting  with  care  on  the  ideas  expressed,  of  making 
a rigidly  exacting  analysis  and  as  a result,  arriving  at  a valid  conclusion. 
It  is  a process  of  judging  with  severity  ( 1 : 122) . 

In  answer  to  his  question  “Can  critical  reading  be  developed  in  and 
through  the  content  areas?”  he  replies. 

It  presumably  can,  if  each  teacher  takes  into  consideration  the  factors 
that  predispose  the  reader  to  do  a high  level  of  critical  reading,  if  she 
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understands  the  skilly  abilities^  and  understandings  diat  are  involved, 
if  she  sets  about  duoug^  a systematic  and  sequential  program  to  develop 
them  (1:123). 

Mancy*s  study  concerning  literal  and  critical  reading  in  science  is  an 
investigation  of  the  relationships  between  selected  factors  in  reading 
comprehension.  She  tested  513  fifth  grade  children.  Her  conclusions 
were: 

1]  Critical  reading  comprehension  in  science  is  a complex  of  skills  or 
abilities,  each  of  which  is  relatively  independent  of  the  ability  to  read 
literally. 

2]  Proficiency  in  critical  reading  of  science  materials  cannot  be  predicted 
from  scores  obtained  (a)  on  literal  reading  in  science,  (b)  on  group 
tests  of  verbal  intelligence,  or  (c)  “general”  reading  tests. 

3]  Proficiency  in  literal  reading  interpretation  of  science  materials  may 
be  predicted  with  a fair  degree  of  accuracy  from  score.>  on  group  tests 
of  verbal  intelligence  and  “graeral”  reading  tests. 

4]  Group  tests  of  verbal  intelligence  and  “general”  reading  tests  tend  to 
measure  many  common  abilities  (9:62). 

Sochor  reported  a study  which  also  involved  513  fifth  grade  subjects. 
Tlus  investigatioii  concerned  literal  and  critical  reading  in  the  social 
studies.  Tlic  general  conclusions  were: 

1]  Reading  comprehension  in  social  studies  appears  to  be  a composite  of 
many  skills  and  abilities  which  apparently  function  at  various  levels  of 
mental  activity. 

2]  Literal  and  critical  reading  comprehension  in  social  studies  appear  to  be 
relatively  independent  abilities  when  intelligence  is  held  constant 

3j  Individual  critical  reading  comprehension  skiTla  appear  to  be  relatively 
independent  of  the  ability  to  comprehend  literally  in  social  studies. 

4]  When  intelligence  is  held  constant  critical  reading  comprehension  ap- 
pears to  be  virtually  independent  of  “general”  reading  ability;  literal 
reading  comprehension,  relatively  independent  of  “general”  reading 
ability. 

5]  Group  tests  of  **general”  reading  ability  and  group  tests  of  verbal  in- 
telligence tend  to  measure  common  factors  (/5;  53-54). 

Humphrey  and  Moore  appraised, 

...  the  potential  contribution  of  physical  education  to  the  intellectual 
growth  and  development  of  children;  specifically  to  observe  the  reactions 
of  prirtiary-age-Icvel  children  when  independent  reading  material  involves 
an  aspect  d the  curriculum  area  of  physical  education  (6:561). 
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The  procedures  involved  allowing  503  children  to  read  from  one  to  three 
stories  for  a total  of  1,007  different  readings.  In  these  stories  written  about 
ten  active  games,  special  care  was  given  to  die  reading  values  and  to  the 
literary  merits  of  each  story.  Attention  was  focused  on  particular  reading 
skills  and  concept  development.  The  conclusion  was 

“.  . . that  these  active  game  stories  gave  the  children  opportunities  to 
practice  and  maintain  skills  necessary  for  intelligent  reading”  (5:561). 

Several  studies  are  reported  which  involve  reading  and  arithmetic.  In 
early  study  Lessinger  investigated  the  effect  of  reading  on  arithmetic 
achievement  in  grades  three  through  eight.  The  conclusions  included  the 
following: 

Arithmetical  computation,  although  seemingly  further  divorced  from  read- 
. ing  than  from  the  solution  of  verbal  problems,  does  involve  certain  specific 
skills  in  the  field  of  reading  (8:287). 

The  errors  due  to  faulty  reading  virtually  disappeared  as  a result  of  train- 
ing in  reading  without  any  specific  reference  to  arithmetic.  The  actual 
skills  emphasized  during  the  period  of  this  study  included  the  ability  to 
focus  attention  upon  key  words  and  on  technical  signs,  the  ability  to  focus 
combinations  in  the  one  eye-pause,  to  read  unimportant  parts  hmriedly, 
etc.  (8:289). 

Reading  was  a factor  studied  by  Hansen  to  determine  whether  certain 
a.bilities  are  associated  with  superior  achievement  in  solving  verbal 
arithmetic  problems.  General  vocabulary  at  the  5 per  cent  level,  and 
general  language  ability,  speed  reading  to  predict  outcomes,  and  reading 
graphs,  charts,  and  tables  were  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1 per  cent 
level.  Comprehension — reading  to  predict  outcomes,  speed  reading  to 
note  details  and  comprehension — and  reading  to  note  details  were  not 
significant  (5:111-118). 

The  purpose  of  Balo\N^s  study  was 

to  determine  if  the  level  of  general  reading  ability  is  significantly  associated 
with  problem  solving  ability,  if  the  level  of  computation  skill  is  significantly 
associated  with  problem  solving  ability,  and  if  a high  level  of  ability  in  one 
of  the  areas  will  compensate  for  a low  level  of  ability  in  the  other  (2: 18). 

The  subjects  were  1,400  sixth  grade  students  who  were  given  reading, 
arithmetic,  and  IQ  tests,  and  then  classified  according  to  reading  level 
and  computation  level.  The  conclusions  included: 

1]  General  reading  ability  does  not  have  an  effect  on  problem  solving 
ability.  The  findings  of  this  study  may  differ  from  previous  studies 
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because  Ae  total  range  of  reading  ability  was  used  raAer  Aap  two 
groups  defined  as  good  and  poor  readers.  Also^  Ac  effect  of  intelligence 
was  controlled  (2:21). 

2]  The  lack  of  a significant  interaction  suggests  that  for  a given  Icvd  of 
computation  ability,  problem  solving  increases  as  reaAng  ability  m- 
CTcases,  and  Aat  for  a given  level  of  reading  ability,  problem  solving 
increases  as  computation  ability  increases  (2:22). 

3]  The  findings  of  Ais  study  point  out  Ae  importance  of  considering  chil- 
dren s reaAng  ability  as  well  as  computation  ability  when  teaching 
problem  solving  skilti  (2:22). 

Fay  investigated  Ac  relationship  between  specific  reading  AilU  and 
selected  areas  of  achievement.  The  subjects  were  384  sbcA  grade  pupils. 
One  test  of  mental  ability  (Binct),  Arcc  tests  of  reading  ability,  and  one 
test  of  achievement  m arithmetic,  social  stuAcs  and  science  achievement 
were  used.  The  following  reading  ^ were  selected  for  study:  IJ  reading 
to  pr^ct  Ae  outcome  of  events;  2]  reading  to  undcistand  precise 
directions;  3j  general  reading  comprehension;  4]  reading  of  maps,  graphs, 
cha^,  and  taUcs;  and  5]  use  of  index,  reference,  and  Actionary.  The 
findings  were  summarized  as  follows: 

1]  Superior  readers  were  found  to  achieve  no  better  in  arithmetic  than 
Ad  inferior  readers  when  chronological  and  mental  ages  were  controlled. 
This  was  true  for  all  reading  skills  tested. 

2]  When  Ae  effects  of  chronological  and  --xental  ages  were  controlled, 
wperior  readers  in  preActing  Ae  outcomes  of  given  events,  understand- 
ing precise  Arections,  general  comprehension,  and  Ae  reading  of  maps, 
graphs,  charts,  and  tables  were  found  to  achieve  better  in  social  studies, 
at  Ae  1 per  cent  level  of  significance  than  Ad  readers  who  were  inferior 
in  Aese  abilities. 

3]  When  Ae  effects  of  Aronological  and  mental  ages  were  contrdled, 
superior  readers  in  using  references,  an  index,  and  a dictionary  were 

found  to  achieve  no  better  in  social  stuAes  Aan  did  readers  inferior  in 
Aese  abilities. 

When  Ae  effects  erf  chronological  and  mental  ages  were  controlled, 
supienor  readers  in  unuerstanAng  precise  Arections  and  in  general  cosn- 
prAension  were  found  to  achieve  better  in  science,  at  Ae  5 per  cent 
level  of  significance,  Aan  Ad  readers  who  were  inferior  in  Aese  abilities. 

5]  When  Ae  effect  of  Aronological  and  mental  ages  were  controlled, 
superior  riders  in  preActing  Ae  outcome  of  given  events,  Ae  reading 
of  maps,  graphs  and  charts,  tables,  and  in  Ae  use  of  r^erences,  an 
index,  and  a dictionary  were  found  to  achieve  no  better  in  scierx:e  than 
Ad  readers  who  were  inferior  in  Aese  abilities  (4:544-545). 
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6]  The  reading  xTtllh  studied  in  this  investigation  are  obvioudy  more 
. related  to  the  reading  demands  of  social  studies  than  to  those  pf  /sdence 
anfl  arithmetic.  It  may  be  hypothesized  that  reading  skills  more  directly 
related  to  the  demands  of  science  and  arithmetic  would  prove  sijpiificant 
to  achievement  to  th(^’areas  (4:546). 

Maw  and  Maw  investigated  children’s  curiosity  as  an  aspect  of  com- 
prehension. The  subjects  were  sktihi  grade  pupils  who  were  rankt^,^  to 
“degree”  of  their  curiosity  by  teacher,  peers,  and  self.  -q  v 

According  to  the  definition  of  curiosity  used  in  this  study,  a person  hi^ 
in  curiosity  scans  his  environment  more  thoroughly  than  does  a person  of 
low  curiosity,  and  as  a result  notices  more.  The  lugh  cunosity  person  also 
wants  to  understand  and  to  know  more  about  what  he  sees.  It  therefore 
CPPTT1Q  probable  that  in  readhig  the  high  curiosity  person  will  be  more  alert 
anfl  will  be  more  actively  seeking  understanding  (20:236). 

The  findings  of  the  study  support  the  hypothecs  that  children  with  hi^ 
curiosity  tend  to  sense  the  meaning  of  sentences  more  accurately  than  do 
low  curiosity  children  of  equal  tested  inteUigence.  The  present  investigation 
indicates  that  the  advantage  held  by  high  curiosity  children  is  less  at  the 
upper  I.Q.  levels  (20:239). 

McCullough  investigated  the  responses  of  elementary  school  children 
to  common  types  of  reading  comprehension  questions. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  a number  of  first,  second,  and  fourth  grade 
' children  in  a city  in  Ohio  were  given,  respectively,  the  Pre-Reading  Tests, 
the  Second  Grade  Readiness  Tests,  and  the  Fourth  Grade  Readiness  Tests 
of  the  Ginn  Basic  Reading  Tests.  The  children’s  responses  on  the  com- 
prehension sections  of  these  tests  were  analyzed  (22:65). 

McCullough  concludes. 

These  data  indicate  that  children  at  all  levels  exanuned  in  this  particular 
dty  (first  grade,  second  grade,  and  fomth  grade — ^285  in  all)  are  able  to 
think  about  story  material  in  the  four  ways  examined:  mam  idea,  details, 
sequence,  and  creative  reading  (seeing  relationships,  drawing  conclusions, 
pas^  judgments,  and  the  like).  Further,  they  riiow  that  a positive  and 
perhaps  substantial  relationship  among  these  comprehension  types,  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  a common  factor  pervading  all.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever, justify  the  idea  of  testing  children  by  one  type  in  order  to  discover 
their  ability  in  all  types,  for  individual  predictions  are  imposrible  on  :^he 
basis  of  a score  on  any  one  type  of  comprehension.  A teacher  would  have 
no  assurance  from  a child’s  success  on  a test  of  fact-getting,  that  he  was 
good  at  getting  main  ideas,  or  sequence,  or  drawing  conclusions  in  material 
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of  similar  difficulty.  Nor  would  the  teacher  know  what  to  emphasize  in  his 
subsequent  teaching  to  equalize  the  child’s  strength  in  these  different  skills 
(11:69). 

Schneyer  investigated  the  use  of  the  doze  procedure  for  improving 
reading  comprehension. 

The  term  "doze”  is  derived  from  the  Gestalt  concept  of  "closure,”  the 
tendency  to  complete  a stmetured  whole  by  filling  in  a gap.  A cloze  test 
or  practice  exercise  is  constmeted,  by  deleting  certain  words  in  some  regubr 
manner  from  a verbal  passage  and  substituting  underlined  blank  spaces. 
The  individual  responding  to  the  cloze  test  or  exercise  is  asked  to  fill  in 
the  word  which  bdongs  in  each  blank  space.  The  comprehension  score  on 
the  doze  test  or  exercises  consists  of  the  number  of  correctly  filled  spaces 
(i2:174). 

The  major  hypothesis  of  this  Investigation  was  concerned  with  whether 
pupils  who  completed  a series  of  doze  exercises  would  achieve  significantly 
greater  improvement  in  reading  comprehension,  as  measured  by  standard- 
ized tests,  than  pupils  who  had  not  completed  such  exercises. 

The  differences  between  initial  and  final  mean  scores  indicate  that  both 
groups  increased  in  vocabulary  and  reading  comprehension  and  decreased 
in  speed.  . . . The  difference  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  was 
not  Mgnificant,  and  therehjre  the  pupils  who  had  completed  die  doze 
exercises  did  not  show  significantly  greater  improvement  in  reading  com- 
prehension (72:176). 

The  relationship  between  adequate  achievement  in  word  recognition 
ability  and  significant  performance  on  the  cloze  exercises  su^ests  that  pupils 
with  word  recognition  defidendes  are  likdy  to  find  doze  exercises  too 
difficult,  just  as  pupils  are  likely  to, have  trouble  with  conventional  reading 
materials  (72:179). 

In  addition  to  research  studies,  analysis  of  children’s  texts  in  the  content 
fidds  and  summarizing  and  categorizing  various  skills  are  quite  common 
in  the  literature  which  gives  attention  to  comprehension  in  general  reading 
and  in  reading  in  the  content  fields. 

In  separate  artides  and  in  artidcs  dealing  with  research,  suggestions 
for  tcachmg  are  often  given  along  with  suggestions  for  further  research. 
As  an  example,  McCullough  writes. 

These  data  should  lead  to  further  research.  It  would  appear  that  teachen 
can  actually  inhibit  thou^t  processes  by  their  approach  to  reading  (77 :69) . 

Johnson  summarized  and  analyzed  the  factors  in  reading  comprehen- 
sion. In  the  section,  “Implications  for  Teachers,”  she  states, 

l¥5. 
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Probably  the  outstanding  lesson  theteacher  should  leant  from  to  dtscus- 
sion  is  that  reading  comprehension  is  not  a unitary  abiHty.  There  is  no 
magic  method  by  which  a function,  called  comprehension  can  be  improved 
in  its  entirety.  Since  there  are  niany  factors  involved  in  reading  compre- 
hension, improvement  would  depend  upon  development  of  its  components 

(7:400). 

She  adds, 

A final  point  to  be  stressed  is  this:  each  teacher  should  be  a teacher  of 
reading.  In  every  subject-matter  field  there  are  certain  concepts  to  be 
developed  which  are  peculiar  to  that  field  (7-402). 

Serra  has  reviewed  and  reported  the  literature  concerned  'v^tii  devel- 
oping concepts  and  their  verbal  representations.  She  states, 

The  attempts  to  define  the  word  “concept^’  have  been  many,  but  as  yet 
there  has  been  little  agreement  on  an  adequate  definition.  For  empin^ 
purposes,  however,  Dewey’s  definition  is  commonly  accepted:  concept*  is 

defined  as  “meaning  sufficiently  individualized  to  be  directiy  graspe^^-^d 

readily  used,  and  thus  fixed  by  a word.’ 

Concepts  exist  at  all  levels  of  complexity.  A concept  can  be  b§}^ 
one  experience  with  an  object  or  upon  a multitude  of  expenencM,:^  it 
wiU  increase  in  complexity  with  the  amount  of  experience.  It  c^^ 
on  varying  degrees  of  relationships  among  objects.  Concepts  of  incrq^g 
levels  of  complexity  are  based  on  a hierarchy  of  concepts  dealmg 
objects  and  their  relationships.  Concepts  are  also  symbohzed  and  verbalized 
by  the  individual,  and  the  symbols  or  wo^ds  in  themselves  become  new 

concepts  with  a new  hierarchy.  • 4.  - 

Verbalization,  however,  is  not  essential  to  mdicate  the  existence  of 

concept.  Behavior  may  demonstrate  the  acquisition  of  a concept  (I  ; • 

Reading  with  meaning  requires  dealing  with  concepts  that  have  be^ 
verbalized.  The  reader  and  the  writer  must  have  the  same  concept  if  the 
meaning  is  to  be  understood.  This  problem  in  reading  is  ^oaated  wth 
developLnt  of  meaningful  concepts  before  readmg,  the  development  of 
meaning  vocabulary,  and  awareness  of  the  multiple  meaniiigs  of  words. 
Then  the  reader’s  task  is  often  one  of  selecting  the  appropnate  meamng 
or  concept  for  that  symbol  or  word.  One  means  of  devdopmg  concepts 
1.  tough  the  development  of  vocabularies.  In  the  subject  ^ 

content  fields  it  is  essential  that  specialized  vocabulary  of  that  field:  be 
taught,  and  that  appropriate  concepts  be  developed. 

Serra  suggests: 
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A review  of  rerearch  indicate  that  concepts  are  better  developed  vAen 
&e*e  conditions  are  presnt 

1]  Provision  is  made  for  a wide  range  of  experiences,  vicarious  as  well 

2]  Ca^Tinstraction  m word  study  should  be  l^drf  to  ext^ 
vocabularies  and  knowledge  of  woid  meanings.  In  fins  i^cUoi^ 
high  level  concepts  riiould  be  related  to  those  at  lower  Icti*  and 
c^  differentiation  must  be  made  between  mere  verbahsm  and 

established  concepts.  . . 

3]  The  multiple  meanings  of  words  provide  a ineans  of 
concepts  based  on  vicarious  expenences  received  through  language. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  high  frequency  ^oidsjrti^ 
readily  understood,  although  many  of  the  most  frequently  used  words 
are  multi-meaning  in  value  (13:283-284). 

DurrcU  and  Palos  describe  an  organizational  pattern  usmg  pupil  teams 
or  small  groups  in  reading.  They  state. 

Team  study  seems  to  offer  many  advantages  to  learning,  especia%  in  viw 
of  *e  wide  differences  in  ability  among  pupils  m any  classroom.  It  penmis 
adjustments  to  team  differences  in  level  and  learning  rate;  rapid  leam« 
raiy  advance  faster  or  use  more  difficult  material;  slow  leamets  may 
eJer  ma.terial  or  more  deUffed  study  guides  and  progress  at-a  smtable 
pace.  It  should  give  the  opportunity  for  specific  practice  to  overcome  weak- 
neaKS  common  to  the  team  (3:552). 

They  add: 

Graded  study  guides  for  pupils  studying  the  same  lesson  help  to  anptove 

coniprdicnsion  and  recall  (3:554).  i • i • - 

G^ps  of  five  pupils  seem  to  work  well  when  elaborate  ° 

pl.noinp  is  required.  After  reading  a geography  relection  on  It^, 

S!^y  be  asked  to  list  additional  information  they  have:  p^le  vfe  . 

hOT^e  to  this  country  from  Italy  who  are 

televhion,  pofitics,  or  local  people  who  have  Italian 

we  use  which  could  be  included  in  an  exhibit  or  an  assjanbly 

questions  which  might  fie  asked  or  information  whiA  might  b^^^ 

to  a letter  written  to  children  to  Italy.  Every  pupd  seems  to 

wdien  groups  are  fimited  to  five,  but  individual  participatim  is  dmumdied 

when  groups  become  as  large  as  seven.  Pairs  and  grouj»  of  *re«  ^ ^ 

of  ide^more  rapidly  and  are  less  secure  than  grou^  of  five,  to  "bdiorattre 

Lking  assigmnent  pupils  may  be  grouped  without  regmd  to  reading 

cirhiwftment  f3: 555) . 
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This  description  suggests  that  organizational  patterns  for  learning- 
teaching  as  well  as  providing  various  and/or  specific  piloses  an 
techniques  for  use  in  the  classroom  can  result  in  more  pupil  interest  and 

The  dassroom  teacher  should  find  many  imphcations  for  mproved 
instruction  through  refiecting  upon  the  research  in  the  field.  Suggested 
areas  for  thought  would  include: 

1]  How  does  the  regular  reading  instructional  program  conttibute  to 

learning  highly  speofic  skills  in  reading?  ^ • t,  i i 

2]  How  may  the  plans  for  instructional  periods  in  reading  be  doscly 
identified  with  the  needs  of  pupils  in  reading  in  Ac  content  fields. 

3]  Where  is  Ac  best  place  to  find  useful  and  meaningful  practice  m 

reading  skills?  j.  ^ n 

4]  Are  certain  skills  more  easUy  practiced  m particular  content  fidds. 

5]  How  arc  Ac  backgrounds  of  information,  concepts,  and  vocabulary 
study  related? 

6]  How  can  Ac  dassroom  teacher  keep  adequate  records  concemmg 

specific  skills  taught  and  practiced? 

7]  How  can  Ac  classroom  teacher  idenAy  specific  readmg  needs  ol 
pupils  when  Aey  read  materials  in  Ae  content  fidds? 
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SEQUENCE  III 

LITERATURE  IN  THE  READING  PROGRAM 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Components  of  a 
Beginning  Literature 
Program 

Charlotte  S.  Huck 
Ohio  State  University 

There  was  a child  went  forth  every  day, 
And  the  first  object  he  looked  upon, 
that  object  he  became. 

And  that  object  became  a part  of  him  for 
the  day  or  a certain  part  of  the  day. 
Or  for  many  years  or  stretching  cycles  of 
years. 

from  Leaves  of  Grass 
Walt  Whitman 


The  Need  for  Literature  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

Are  we  as  teachers  and  parents  con- 
cerned that  fine  literature  becomes  a part 
of  the  young  child’s  early  experience? 
Certainly  the  primary  child  is  as  receptive 
to  the  sounc  of  new  and  fascinating 
words,  to  the  beauty  of  expression,  and  to 
the  creation  and  extension  of  his  own 
experiences  as  is  the  high  school  stadent. 
Yet  most  primary  teachers  would  disclaim 
any  responsibility  for  the  teaching  of  lit- 
erature. Literature,  they  would  tell  you,  is 
studied  in  the  high  school,  not  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

Recent  research  concernitig  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  early  years  of  a 
young  child’s  general  learning  pattern 
should  make  us  question  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  literature  until 
high  school.  Bloom’s  book.  The  Stability 
and  Change  in  Human  Characteristics, 
maintains  that  children  have  obtained  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  their  total  general 
achievement  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
age  13  (grade  7)  and  he  particularly 
emphasizes  that  "the  first  period  of  de- 
mentary  school  (grades  1*3)  is  probably 
the  most  crucial  period  available  to  the 
public,  schools  for  the  development  of 


general  learning  patterns.’’^  An  apprecia- 
tion for  fine  literature  then  should  not  be 
tacked  on  to  a child’s  education  after  he 
has  absorbed  some  three-fourths  of  his 
general  learning  pattern,  but  should  per- 
meate his  life  from  the  time  he  can  first 
respond  to  the  alliteration  and  rhyme  of 
Mother  Goose  to  the  time  when  he  has 
developed  permanent  lifetime  reading 

interests.  \ 

We  should  encourage  parents  to  read  \ 
to  their  children  beginning  at  ages  two  | 
and  three.  Many  children  entering  first  , 
grade  or  kindergarten  do  not  know 
Mother  Goose  rhymes  or  the  old  folk 
tales  with  their  magic  repetition  of  three. 
In  one  first  grade  none  of  the  children 
were  familiar  with  Clement  Moore  s 
poem,  " 'Twas  the  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas.’’ Schools  might  devote  one  P.  T.  A. 
meeting  to  recommending  books  for  fam- 
ily reading.  Perhaps  parents  need  to  be 
told  that  in  Dolores  Durkin’s^  study  of 
the  characteristics  of  children  who  learned 
to  read  before  they  started  school,  one  of 
the  few  common  experiences  they  had  all 
shared  was  that  their  parents  had  con- 
sistently read  to  them  at  an  early  age. 

The  Values  of  Literature  for 
Primary  Children 

Kindergarten  and  primary  teachers  will| 
want  to  continue  this  exposure  to  fine 
literature  in  the  early  grades.  They  will 
maintain  the  daily  story  hour  as  a means 
of  increasing  children’s  vocabularies,  ex- 
tending children’s  experiences,  and  intro- 
ducing them  to  their  literary  heritage. 

It  is  true  that  children’s  first  reading 
materials  are  necessarily  limited,  either  by 
a controlled  vocabulary,  controlled  sounds 
of  the  words,  or  the  sentence  patterns. 
But  there  need  be  no  limitations  put  upon 


»Benjamin  Bloom,  The  Stability  and  Change  in 
Humait  Charactcnstics.  New  York:  John  Wiley  and 

^°"doiSs  ’ &uJkin.  "Children  Who  R«d  Before 
Grade  One,”  The  Rcadtng  Teacher,  14  (January, 
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the  vocabularies  of  the  books  we  read  to 
boys  and  girls  since  their  understanding 
vocabularies  are  far  larger  than  we  have 
previously  thought.  Five-  and  six-year-olds 
are  preoccupied  with  the  sounds  of  lan- 
guage. Notice  their  recent  delight  with  the 
word  "supercalifragilisticexpialidocious” 
in  lAar-j  Poppiiis.  Seven-year-olds  show  an 
appreciation  for  the  various  meanings  of 
words  as  they  giggle  at  poor  Amelia 
Bedelia’s  literal  interpretations  of  her  in- 
structions "to  dress  the  chicken”  and  “to 
draw  the  curtains.”  All  primaty  children 
love  Kipling’s  cadenced  chronicle  of  the 
Elephant's  Child’s  frip  to  the  banks  of  the 
grey  green  greasy  Limpopo  River  all  set 
about  with  fever  trees  to  find  out  what 
the  crocodile  has  for  dinner.  Continued 
exposure  to  the  best  in  children’s  litera- 
ture should  increase  and  refine  children’s 
sensitivity  to  language. 

Literature  may  also  extend  children’s 
experiences  through  time,  space  and  the 
imagination.  As  children  read  or  hear  such 
books  as  The  Courage  of  Sarah  Noble  or 
Carolina’s  Courage,  they  vicariously  par- 
ticipate in  the  fears  and  sacrifices  of  our 
pioneej:  forefathers.  Books  like  Madeline, 
Little  Leo,  and  A Pair  of  Red  Clogs  help 
children  escape  the  provincialism  of  their 
own  communities  and  build  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  universal  qualities  of  child- 
hood. Books  can  help  children  stretch 
their  imaginations  and  develop  their  capa- 
city to  wonder.  Maurice  Sendak’s  book 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  is  the  story 
of  the  fantastic  daydreams  of  a boy  named 
Max  who  has  been  punished  and  sent  to 
his  room  without  his  supper.  '"That  very 
night  in  Max’s  room  a forest  grew,”  and 
Max  sets  off  on  a journey  to  the  island 
where  the  wild  tilings  are.  Finally  Max 
returns  to  reality  and  finds  his  supper 
waiting  for  him — "and  it  was  still  hot. 
The  ability  to  dream  dreams  is  necessary 
for  all  creative  endeavors.  Good  books 
may  provide  the  wings  that  help  children’s 
imaginations  to  soar. 

The  foundations  of  our  literary  heri- 
tage are  laid  in  the  books  we  read  in  our 
childhood.  Our  language  is  filled  with 
literary  allusions,  many  of  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  literature  for  children. 
Think  of  the  number  of  expre.ssions  which 
have  come  from  this  source;  mad  as  a 
hatter,  my  man  Friday,  a camel  in  the  tent. 
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sour  grapes,  dog  in  the  mangerj  Pandora’s 
box,  and  Serendipity.  Many  adults  use 
these  expressions  without  knowing  their 
source.  How  much  richer  their  connota- 
tions would  be  if  they  were  familiar  with 
the  origin  of  the  expression. 

What  Books  Shall  We  Present  to 
Young  Children? 

The  recent  flood  of  children’s  books 
almost  seems  to  inundate  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  evaluate  them.  Last  year 
there  were  some  3000  juvenile  titles  pub- 
lished. Today  we  can  buy  children’s  books 
at  the  airport,  at  the  drug  store  and  at  the 
supermarket.  But  the  most  readily  avail- 
able books  are  not  the  best  books.  How 
may  we  assist  parent?  and  teachers  to  select 
quality  books  to  share  with  children, 
books  that  will  prove  to  be  a rich  literary 
experience? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a child’s 
reading  some  of  the  many  mediocre  books 
which  are  available  to  him,  except  that  it 
robs  him  of  the  time  he  might  have  spent 
reading  a really  good  book.  'The  young 
child  who  is  deprived  of  reading  a par- 
ticularly fine  book  at  the  appropriate  time 
in  his  life  probably  has  missed  it  forever. 
For  we  seldom  go  back  to  read  the  books 
we  missed  as  children. 

A Planned  Literature  Program  for  the 
Primary  Grades 

Primary  teachers  will  want  to  do  more 
than  just  read  excellent  prose  and  poetry 
to  their  children  each  day,  for  mere  ex- 
posure to  good  literature  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation. The  class  should  take  time  to  dis- 
cover what  constitutes  good  writing.  After 
reading  Swhnmy  by  Leo  Lionni,  one  first 
grade  class  asked  their  teacher  to  reread 
it  while  they  savored  their  favorite  de- 
scriptions of  "strange  fish  pulled  by  an 
invisible  thread”  and  an  “eel  whose  tail 
was  almost  too  far  away  to  remember.” 
Another  group  of  third  graders  estab- 
lished criteria  for  evaluating  their  favorite 
stories.  They  talked  about  ways  the  author 
made  Pippi  Longstocking  seem  to  come 
alive. 

Different  forms  of  literature  may  be 
discussed  with  primary  children.  They  can 
understand  the  structure  and  purpose  of 
fables.  They  need  help  in  identifying  the 
difference  between  historical  fiction  and 
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biography.  Gradually,  they  will  see  that 
each  kind  of  literature  has  its  own  char- 
acteristics and  they  will-  be  able  to  evalu- 
ate a story  on  the  basis  of  its  type  as  well 
as  its  content. 

Literature  as  literature  does  need  atten- 
tion in  our  primary  grades.  Basic  concepts 
and  the  content  of  a literature  program 
should  be  planned  as  carefully  as  one  se- 
quentially plans  programs  of  reading  and 
arithmetic  skills.  For  we  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  literature  is  a part  of  each  child 
as  he  goes  ’’forth  every  day,  ...  for  many 
years  or  stretching  cycles  of  years.” 


b.  Utlng  Cfc/Wr««*s  tooks  io  Extend 
fh9  Social  Studios 

Helen  Huus 

Think  b^ck  for  a minute,  tho^e  ol  yuu 
who  are  over  twenty-five  at  least,  to  when 
you  were  in  the  elementary  school.  You 
probably  sat  in  a screwed-down  seat,  in  a 
rooni  with  ' schoolboard"  tan  walls, 
varnished  woodwork,  a hardwood  floor, 
ind  a ten-inch  bulletin  board  above  the 
blackbird.  Among  your  texts  you  had  a 
nice  big  geography  book  to  hide  yuur 
surreptitious  reading  material,  and  a his- 
tory book  that  probably  had  3"  x 4", 
poorly  reproduced,  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs, On  the  walls  were  Gilbert  Stuart  s 
”Washin^on,”  a Maxfield  Parrish,  and 

A Reading  from  Homer,”  or  something 
similar.  There  may  have  been  a few  library 
books,  including  classics  like  Tom  Sawyer 
and  Ijttle  V^omen,  a few  books  like 
Francis  Parkman’s  The  Oregon  Trad, 
and  perhaps  the  National  Geographic 
Magazine. 

Now  contrast  Ais  wiA  a modem 
school,  not  just  Ae  light,  airy  classrooms, 
the  lovely  colors,  Ae  visual  aids,  but  the 
books — yes,  Ae  many  interesting  b^ks. 
B^ks  to  help  you  teadi,  among  other 
subjecte,  the  social  sAdies.  Books  to  entice 
Ae  children  to  read. 

The  problem  is  where  to  begin  and  how 
to  organize  Aese  books  to  show  how  the>' 
can  contribute  to  Ae  Aildren’s  learning 
I have  solved  it  for  now  by  choosing  five 
ways  in  which  books  help;  (1)  to  substan- 
tiate the  information  presented  in  Ae 
textbooks,  (2)  to  give  additional  detail 
and  depA,  (3)  to  provide  practice  in 
reading  skills,  (4)  to  create  new  interests, 
and  (5)  to  promote  effective  use  of  leisure 
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time.  Now  let  us  look  at  each  of  Aese, 
but  keep  in  mind  that  Ae  examples  have 
beet>  chosen  more  or  less  at  random,  that 
they  include  old  favorites  as  well  as  new 
K<uks,  and  that  Aese  are  but  a few  of  Ae 
-'tal  number  available. 

SubsfMtlatlRg  laforMRlIea 

Among  Ae  books  that  substantiate  in- 
fo mution  found  in  Ae  social  sAdies  texts 
iSK  the  series  books,  for  Aese  usually 
.unuin  well-organized,  factual  Ascus- 
iu*ns,  illustrations  wiA  fairly  recent 
photographs  or  colorful  drawings  of  a 
aiuntry  or  region. 

One  of  Ae  easier  series  is  Ae  "Getting 
u Know”  books  (Coward)  Aat  include 
vii(h  countries  as  Liberia,  Lebanon,  Tur- 
kn.  Korea,  Thailand,  Ae  U.S.S.R.,  and 
Two  Chinas.  The  jadeet  of  Getting  to 
A'  H >u  the  Two  Chinas  says  Ais; 

H.i  (the  author's)  account  of  the  "two 
(i  mas"  results  from  firsthand  Investigation 
•n  the  Chinese  Republic,  interviews  with 
.^merican  and  other  foreign  officials  there, 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Macao,  as  well  as  with 
cNi-apees  from  the  Chinese  People's  Republic. 
He  was  able  to  obtain  and  analyze  key 
documents  from  Peiping. 

When  you  know  Aat  Ae  auAor  is  Dr. 
<"harles  R.  Joy,  a Phi  Beta  Kappa,  cum 
nude  Harvard  graduate,  who  has  been 
‘iecorated  five  times  by  foreign  govern- 
•r.ents  for  his  work  with  children,  you  can 
understand  better  the  calibre  of  some  of 
‘he  books  written  for  children  today. 

■ Around  the  World  Today”  books 
are  photographic  stories  of  real 
iren  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
’..'i-stmas  Round  Ae  World”  series 
’.I at)  portray  Christmas  customs  as 
,!I  as  other  aspects  of  everyday  life 
ii.a  ugh  a simple  story. 

Among  the  more  difficult  ones  is  "The 
' fst  Book"  scries  (Watts)  Aat  include 
' ’.'f  than  one  hundred  titles,  Aough  not 
,,iJ  i .n  foreign  lands.  These  attractive  books 
usually  give  a good  overview  of  Ae 
country.  Typical  titles  are  on  Hawaii, 
Alaska,  England,  Italy,  India,  and  the 
.Antarctic. 

"My  Village  in”  books  (Pantheon)  by 
Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal  contain  a series  of 
excellent  photographs,  usually  depicting 
the  activities  of  a ten-year-old  boy,  with  a 
slight  story  woven  around  the  picAres. 
Cinintries  represented  in  this  series  are 


Austria,  loAa,  Ireland,  Israel,  GreeiD^ 
Norway,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  "Let's  Visit”  senes  (Day)  arc 
especially  interesting  because  Aey  include 
some  of  Ae  less  well-known  areas  of  Ae 
world — SouAeast  Asia,  Formosa,  Japan, 
India,  Pakistan,  The  Middle  East,  lAddle 
Africa,  and  West  Africa.  The  auAor,^ 
John  ^dwell,  first  visited  some  of  Aese 
countries  during  World  War  II,  and  has 
made  several  return  journeys  since  Aen. 

The  "Landmark”  boola  (Random) 
hardly  need  an  introduction,  for  Acir 
popularity  has  been  f miy  established. 
While  not  all  Aeir  titles  are  equAly 
difficult  nor  well  done,  Ae  easy-looking 
format  is  a real  incentive  to  reluctant 
readers. 

The  "Life  in  OAer  Lands”  books 
(Fideler)  look  much  like  geography  text-^ 
books,  but  their  outstanding  quality  lies 
in  Ae  many  L:ge,  detailed,  olack-and- 
whlte  photographs.  I found  Ae  ones  on 
Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union  particularly 
interesting. 

The  "PicAre  Story”  series  (McKajr^ 
present  a rather  concise  treatment  of  life 
in  rural  areas  and  in  the  city,  but  usually 
answer  Ae  questions  that  children  have 
about  a country.  The  colored  illustKitions, 
though  not  outstanding,  give  a realistic 
picAfe. 

Among  more  difficult  series  books  are 
three  that  use  Ae  words  "lands  and 
people”  somewhere  in  Ae  titles.  The 
"Lands  and  Peoples”  volumes  (Holiday) 
include  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
aspects  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  history  and  geography.  Representative 
titles  are  Egypt,  the  Arab  Lands,  Australia, 
the  DutA  East  Indies  and  the  Phillip* 
pines,  and  Oceania.  The  “Lands  anc 
Peoples”  series  (Macmillan  and  Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  London)  is  unusua 
in  that  many,  if  not  all,  are  by  Britisl 
authors.  Titles  include  Canada,  A< 
U.  S.  A.,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  an< 
Ae  West  Indies.  The  "Portraits  of  A 
Nations”  series  (Lippincott),  whose  title 

are  The  Land  and  People  of J 

or  The  Land  of  the Peoph 

include  geography,  history,  and  daily  lift 
and  there  are  maps  and  a section  of  photo 
graphs  in  eaA  book. 

"Meet  the  World”  books  (Harper' 
include  those  about  Africa  by  John  Guri 
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ther  in  cooperation  with  Samuel  and 
Beryl  Epstein.  Mee/  North  Africa,  Meet 
South  Africa,  and  Aieet  the  Congo  are 
three  of  these.  And  last,  the  "Picture 
Map  Geography”  series  (Lippincott) 
present  pictorial  maps  of  various  arenas 
accompanied  by  a short  text  that  empha- 
sizes the  physical  features  and  products, 
but  may  include  a bit  of  history,  too. 

Although  this  list  is  not  exhaustive-,  it 
docs  include  most  of  the  series  currently 
available  for  elementarj'  and  junior  high 
school  use.  There  are  other  books,  such 
as  encyclopedias  and  atlases,  that  also  sub- 
stantiate textbook  information,  but  these 
will  not  be  considered  here. 

2.  Adding  Detail  and  Depth 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of 
children's  literature  to  social  studies  is  in 
the  addition  of  detail  and  depth  to  the 
framework  given  through  texts  and  factual 
books.  Certainly  the  accounts  in  library 
books  have  more  space  to  describe  details 
of  daily  life  today  or  yesterday,  and 
through  these  details,  the  places  and 
periods  come  alive.  As  the  present  and 
the  past  become  identified  with  real  peo- 
ple, children  today  learn  to  understand 
and  appreciate  many  ways  of  living. 

To  illustrate  how  books  can  add  detail 
through  narration  and  description,  I have 
chosen  ^me  books  on  prehistoric  and 
ancient  times,  partly  because  this  is  a topic 
on  which  only  recently  have  children’s 
books  been  written,  and  partly  because 
this  is  an  area  needing  additional  infor- 
mation to  make  the  ideas  creditable  and 
meaningful  to  children. 

Prehistoric  America  by  Anne  Terry 
White  is  a Landmark  book  that  has  pieced 
together  life  in  America  millions  of  years 
ago  from  fossil  discoveries  in  different 
parts  of  the  country— the  pitch  pits  on 
l^ncho  LaBrea  near  Los  Angeles, 
Minnesota  Man,"  the  homes  of  the 
basket  makers,  and  the  excavations  of  the 
mound  builders.  The  same  author  has 
also  written  a World  Landmark  entitled 
The  First  Men  in  the  World  that  includes 
Neanderthal,  Java,  Cro-Magnon,  and 
Folsom  Man,  and  early  American  Indians. 

The  Cave  Hunters  by  William  Scheele, 
who  is  the  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  tells  of  the 
cave  men  of  France  and  Spain,  A more 


complete  account  of  the  art  of  cave  men 
is  found  in  an  excellent  book  entitled  I 
Caves  of  the  Great  Hunters  by  I-Ia* 
Baumann,  originally  written  in  German 
On  September  12,  1940,  two  I-rench 
schoolboys  discovered  the  cave  at  Li-^taux, 
when  their  dog  disappeared  down  a hide. 
They  summoned  their  teacher,  whvo 
realized  the  importance  of  the  discover) 
and  obtained  professional  aid  at  once. 
Because  of  this,  the  beautiful  cave  draw- 
ings are  preserved  today.  The  illustrations 
in  this  book  add  to  the  vivid  account. 

One  last  examole  to  show  how  detail 
can  add  to  social  studies  understanding 
is  found  in  the  books  of  Genevieve  Foster. 
Augustus  Caesars  W^orld,  A Star)'  of 
Ideas  and  Events  from  44  B.C.  to  12  A.D., 
covers  the  period  from  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar  through  the  death  of  his  nephew 
who  ruled  as  Augustus  Caesar.  Each  sec- 
tion is  introduced  by  a pictorial  double- 
page  spread  that  shows  the  contemporary 
figures  of  the  tim-,— Cicero,  Virgil,  Cleo- 
patra, Antony,  two  King  Herods,  Hillel, 
the  geographer  Strabo,  Confucius,  Buddha, 
and  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  'This  cross-sectional 
approach  to  history  presents  for  many  a 
new  perspective,  and  there  are  enough 
details  to  keep  any  group  busy  for  quite 
a time  tracking  them  down. 

A second  way  in  which  detail  and  depth 
can  be  added  to  text  material  is  through 
the  beautifully  illustrated  picture  books. 
Not  only  is  information  obtained,  but  the 
aesthetic  appreciation,  the  glow  of  pleas- 
ure that  results  from  seeing  lovely  draw- 
ings creates  a "tone"  and  a feeling  that 
words  alone  cannot  convey. 

Marcia  Brown  s Felice,  for  example, 
shows  Venice  in  all  its  glory  through 
striking  pictures  in  bright  royal  blue,  gold, 
and  rose.  Portrayed  are  parts  of  St.  Mark's 
square,  the  Rialto  Bridge,  and  a double- 
page of  gondolas  at  night  on  the  Grand 
Canal.  Although  meant  for  young  chil- 
dren, older  ones  and  adults  alike  gain 
pleasure  from  this  book. 

'nie  picture  books  of  cities  by  M.  Sasek, 
This  is  Paris,  This  is  Lo.idon, — Rome, — 
New  York,  capture  not  only  the  familiar 
scenes— the  markets,  the  cathedrals  and 
other  important  buildings— but  people 
like  the  concierge,  and  policemen — the 
hobbies  of  London,  the  gendarmes  of 
Paris,  and  the  carabinieri  of  Rome.  The 
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over*all  design  and  the  use  of  color  make 
these  volumes  outstanding. 

Ntfte  Days  to  Christmas  won  the 
C#)-iecott  Award  for  its  distinguished 
Uj*s$trations  by  Marie  Hall  Ets.  It  is  the 
of  the  Mexican  posada,  a Christmas 
arty.  Another  colorful  picture  book  of 
Mexico  is  Ramon  M.akes  a Trade,  by 
Harbors  Ritchie  and  illustrated  by  Earl 
Tb*'i?.^nder  Ramon  starts  out  with  his 
•wrt  ( lay  bowl,  made  on  his  father  s wheel, 
through  hard  work  by  pushing  the 
• "triy-go-round  and  through  shrewd  bar- 
^^^iining,  he  eventually  trades  his  bowl  and 
Si,  centavos  till  he  finally  gets  the 
i>*rakeet  in  the  cage  that  is  his  greatest 

If'dliamsburg  in  Color  is  a book  of 
•-'■»red  photographs  by  Thomas  L. 
Arilfams  that  faithfully  reproduces  the 
liiamsburg  of  today.  The  homes,  both 
j='.;nor  and  exterior,  the  gardens,  shops, 
tn  J government  houses  are  portrayed 
•^^'ough  the  four  seasons. 

Other  books  with  unusual  and  artistic 
lustrations  could  be  mentioned,  but  these 
'?w  must  suffice. 

A third  way  that  detail  and  depth  are 
4>rained  is  through  books  of  adventure 
.»ut  contain  intangible  elements  of  the 
-:nrit  of  a people.  Almost  any  country 
^uid  be  used  for  illustration,  but  soine 
■lifoks  whose  scenes  are  laid  in  Asia  will 
used. 

First  is  one  of  my  favorites.  Big  Tiger 
Christian  by  Frita  Muhlenweg  and 
^-.snslated  from  the  German.  It  describes 
■ :n  nearly  600  pages)  the  adventures  of 
JKistian,  a twelve-year-old  American  boy 
•X  rt!  in  Peking,  and  his  Chinese  friend 
Tiger.  They  start  out  innocently 
‘•i.ugb  to  fly  their  kites  from  an  empty 
- X iar.  only  to  find  that  it  is  attached  to 
► f-x.-.p  train  that  takes  them  into  the 
hi  of  the  Chinese  civil  wars.  They 
i.  rm  V through  Mongolia  to  UiSimchi  in 
Miikiins:  They  meet  robbers,  bandits,  and 
llama,  and  carry  a secret  message  for 
. neral  Wu.  After  many  adventures,  they 
I 'ivc  safely  back  in  Peking.  The  book 
fcf;  wonderful  reading  aloud,  but  a 
, map  of  China  is  a necessary  supple- 
mcn'  to  get  the  most  from  the  travels  of 
his  engaging  pair  with  such  polite 
i.mners. 

-^cond  is  the  simple  Bi/rma  Boy  by 


Willis  Lindquist.  It  tells  of  the  love  of 
Haji  for  the  elephant  Majda  Koom,  who 
later  became  an  outlaw  and  led  a herd 
that  terrorized  the  villages.  Haji  finally 
succeeds  in  capturing  the  elephant  and 
becoming  his  Doy. 

The  third  book  is  Daughter  of  the 
Mountains  by  Louise  Rankin.  The  heroine 
is  Momo,  a little  Tibetan  girl  who  follows 
her  stolen  Ihasa  terrier,  Pempa,  all  the 
way  to  Calcutta.  Along  the  way  many 
people  help  her — a young  woman  who 
gives  her  tea,  a boy  at  the  fair,  a little 
servant  girl,  a British  gentleman,  and  a 
Tibetan  monk.  At  each  stop,  the  scener)’ 
and  life  of  the  people  are  vividly 
described.  The  '■eunion  of  Momo  with  her 
precious  dog  is  joyous  indeed  and  children 
will  thrill  to  the  happy  ending. 

Another  aspect  of  national  character  is 
found  through  interpreting  their  art.  In 
Pearl  Buck’s  The  Big  Wave,  the  illustra- 
tions are  reproductions  of  prints  by  the 
famous  Japanese  artists  Hiroshige  and 
Hokusai.  The  tale  of  the  tidal  wave  that 
destroys  the  city  on  the  beach  is  beautifully 
told,  and  the  delicate  prints  convey  the 
long  cultural  tradition  of  the  people. 

This  list  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out an  example  of  folklore,  for  through 
the  traditional  stories  as  well  as  through 
art,  the  customs  and  values  of  a people 
emerge.  A collection  of  tales  like  The  ■ 
Dancing  Kettle  and  Other  Japanese  Folk 
Tales  by  Yoshiko  Uchida  include  stories 
that  have  been  handed  dowm  orally  from 
generation  to  generation  and  finally  cap- 
Sired  in  print.  Each  part  of  the  world  has 
its  own,  and  children  can  learn  about  the 
cultural  inheritance  of  a people  through 
an  acquaintance  with  their  tales. 

This  enumeration  could  go  on  and  on, 
for  there  is  a wealth  of  stories  that  enhance 
concepts,  that  build  visual  images,  and 
that  create  in  children  an  empathy  with 
other  peoples. 

3.  Using  Reading  Skills 

The  third  way  that  library'  books  extend 
the  social  studies  is  to  give  children  a 
chance  to  practice  skills  learned  in  the 
regular  reading  period,  and  thus  reinforce 
the  basic  teaching  through  application. 
Among  these  skills  are  locating  sources 
and  pertinent  parts  within  a source,  eval- 
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uating  material,  and  synthesizing  informa- 
tion from  several  sources. 

Learning  that  a certain  series  contains 
specific  types  of  information  aids  a child 
who  needs  to  report  on  Pakistan  or  Peru. 
Knowing  how  to  use  an  index,  and  then 
using  it,  help  locate  the  exact  page  in  the 
reference.  Fortunately,  many  of  the  series 
bonks  like  “Portraits  of  the  Nations’’  or 
the  ’ First  Books”  have  indexes  that 
simplify  their  use. 

Evaluation  is  a harder  problem,  but  by 
comparing  information  from  various 
sources — textbooks,  factual  books,  ency- 
clopedias, atlases,  and  several  stories  of  an 
area — then  checking  one  against  the  other, 
children  soon  come  to  know  which 
authors,  series,  and  publishers  turn  out  to 
be  right  most  frequently.  The  quality  of 
interest  may  not  be  difficult  for  a child  to 
judge,  but  the  reason  why  may  not  always 
be  clear,  except  that  the  book  is  "exciting” 
and  the  illustrations  “pretty.”  Leading 
children  to  a more  precise  discrimination 
and  elevating  their  tastes  is  another  prob- 
lem in  itself. 

Synthesizing  material  from  several 
sources  is  a necessary  adjunct  to  the  use  of 
multiple  resources,  if  duplication  in  re- 
porting is  to  be  avoided.  Slalls  like  making 
a master  outline,  then  filling  in  parts, 
adding  or  subtracting  topics  as  needed, 
recognizing  important  ideas  and  pertinent 
details  are  all  learned  in  a natural  setting 
when  pupils  are  faced  with  the  practical 
problem  of  making  a report  or  sharing 
their  knowledge  in  other  ways. 

4.  Creating  New  interests 

The  fourth  main  contribution  which 
children’s  books  make  to  the  social  studies 
is  in  creating  new  interests.  The  starting 
point  can  be  most  anywhere;  so  for  today 
we  shall  begin  where  we  are — St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  If  the  jumping-off  place  be 
history,  a study  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
could  lead  to  a biography  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  by  Clara  Ingram  Judson  per- 
haps, and  from  there  to  The  Lewh  and 
Clark  Expedition  by  the  late  Ridiard 
Neuberger,  or  Of  Courage  Undaunted  or 
Marcus  and  Narcissa  Whitman  both  by 
James  Daugherty,  or  to  the  story  of 
Sacajawea,  the  Indian  girl  guide,  as  told 
in  Winged  Moccasins  by  Frances  Farns- 
w'orth.  These  could  be  followed  by  other 
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stories  of  the  Oregon  Trail,  but  rcmu..i^H:r 
there  are  other  trails  that  started  here,  t -i. 

Holling  Clancy  Holling’s  Tree  in 
Trail  tells  of  an  old  cottonwood  tree  ot» 
the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  The  pjru  Over 
land  Mail  tells  of  the  "Butterfield  I.ine” 
that  blazed  a stagecoach  path  o\*f  rhe 
southern  route.  The  Pony  Expre->  by 
Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  narrates  the 
history  of  the  intrepid  riders  who  carried 
the  mail  the  1,966  miles  from  St.  Joseph 
to  Sacramento  in  just  ten  days,  and  though 
the  "Pony”  lasted  but  nineteen  months,  it 
wrote  an  indelible  chapter  to  the  0[>ening 
of  the  West.  Follow  this  up  with  The 
Building  of  the  First  Transconthie’^.tal 
Railroad,  then  turn  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Plains  by  reading  Buffalo  Kill,  by  Gardell 
Christiansen,  that  describes  an  annual 
buffalo  hunt.  This  leads  directly  to  a 
biography  of  Buffalo  Bill  by  Ingri  and 
Edgar  Parin  D’AuIaire,  which  might  point 
to  other  colorful  heroes  such  as  Daniel 
Boone,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  or  Wyatt  Earp, 
to  explorers  like  DeSoto,  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  and  LaSalle,  to  later  native  or 
adopted  sons  like  George  Washington 
Qrver,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  John  J.  Pershing,  Eugene  Field, 
Sara  Teasdale,  Langston  Hughes,  or 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Each  of  these  could 
stimulate  a student  to  a further  study  of 
plant  biology,  literature,  journalism, 
military  history,  poetry  or  art. 

Literature  might  also  lead  to  the  folk- 
lore of  Feebold  Feeboldson,  who  controls 
the  weather  in  this  area,  or  to  Big  Steve, 
the  Double-Quick  Tunnelman  who  with 
his  rock-hog  Daisy  piped  up  some  of  the 
Florida  weather,  or  the  river  boatman, 
Mike  Fink,  or  the  half-legendary  Johnny 
Appleseed  who  actually  got  across  the 
Mississippi.  And  please  remember  the 
Rootabaga  Stories — those  fantasies  of  Carl 
Sandburg,  including  the  favorite  "The 
Corn  Fairies,”  are  part  of  the  lore  of  this 
section. 

Go  from  history  to  geography,  and  read 
stories  of  the  River — from  Minn  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  three-legged  snapping 
turtle  who  traveled  down  the  river  during 
twenty-five  years,  to  The  Adventures  -d 
Tom  Sawyer,  or  a story  of  the  heydey 
steamboats  entitled  Down  the  Mississippi 
by  Clyde  R.  Bulla. 

Interests  develop  like  a chain  reacticr 


/^/» 

ne  building  upon  the  other  until  there 
re  enough  ideas  for  any  child  to  find 
>mething  that  meets  his  unique  specihca- 
ons.  But  having  many  books  on  various 
eading  lev-els  is  the  indispensable  condi- 
ion  for  success. 

•.  UtiHg  LtisMr*  Tim* 

Since  1918  when  the  Commission  on 
he  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
ion  listed  "The  worthy  use  of  leisure 
inie”  as  one  of  the  seven  cardinal  objec- 
ives  of  education,  the  phrase  has  becoine 
in  educational  cliche.  The  truth  of  it, 
lowever,  has  never  been  more  pertinent 
ffian  It  is  today,  with  a thirty-hour,  four- 
day  work  week  somewhere  in  the  offing. 

If  children  have  developed  good  read- 
ing habits,  a love  of  reading,  a knowledge 
of  where  to  find  what  they  need,  and  an 
ever-expanding  variety  of  interests  with  a 
fr»  really  serious  ones,  then  "the  worthy 
tisc-  of  leisure”  will  in  part,  at  least,  be 
fulfilled. 

C«*<i*sIon 

Since  social  studies  contains  content 
that  is  closest  to  the  interests  of  human 
— the  study  of  themselves  and 
— certainly  a wide  knowledge  in  this 
field  is  imperative.  Children’s  books  help 
provide  this  through  extending  informa- 
t an,  providing  additional  detail  and 
e rffi,  clarifying  interpretations  through 
ui.i%trations  and  stories,  and  creating  new 
interests  that  lead  to  further  reading  and 
study.  But  best  of  all,  children’s  books 
■-  -vide  reading  fare  that  is  as  enjoyable 
• is  beneficial. 


21.  Antidote  for  Apathy;— 
Acquiring  Reading  Skills 
for  Social  Studies 

Helen  Huus 

While  school  keeps  in  thousands  of 
classrooms  throughout  our  country  and 
while  a generation  of  pupils  grows  uj)  to 
take  their  turn  at  running  the  world,  time 
does  not  stand  still.  Europe  busies  herself 
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with  the  Common  Market,  Algeria  has  an 
uneasy  truce,  trouble  crops  up  in  Indo- 
nesia, Argentina,  or  Syria,  and  our  chil- 
dren study  school  and  community,  state 
and  nation,  often  in  a half-hearted, 
mechanical  way,  and  dull  their  senses  by 
rote  memory,  a multitude  of  proper  names 
(many  unidentified),  and  a la^  of  zest 
for  the  whole  idea.  Why  an  apathy  for 
social  studies,  when  it  is  constantly  teeming 
with  action,  people,  adventure,  and  daring 
— all  aspects  that  interest  the  elementary 
school  child  ? Why,  indeed  ? 

The  answer  lies,  pediaps,  in  three  direc- 
tions— the  pupils’  own  skills,  the  material^ 
available,  and  the  teacher’s  enthusiasm  andj 
know-how.  ’The  antidote  for  apathy,  as  for. 
any  evil,  lies  in  counteraction — in  working ' 
against,  and  since  the  opposite  of  apathy  is  , 
interest,  feeling,  activity,  and  excitement, 
the  obvious  way  to  counteract  it  is  to  pro-/ 
mote  these  opposites. 

While  there  are  many  and  varied  ways 
in  which  such  skills  might  be  analyzed, 
they  have  been  organized  into  the  three 
general  categories  of  pronunciation,  mean- 
ing, and  application  for  purposes  of  this 
discussion.  Each  of  these  will  be  treated 
in  turn. 

Pronunciation  Skills 

Multisyllabk  words.  — Whenever  a 
reader  faces  new  material,  his  first  respon- 
sibility is  to  decipher  the  symbols  into 
meaningful  units.  In  social  studies,  as  in 
any  subject  area,  the  reader  applies  the 
skills  of  phonetic  analysis,  structural 
analys*'  J context  clues  that  help  him 
arrive  3 pronunciation  and  ultimate 
recogn»v../.i  or  the  words  he  must  read. 
Since  many  of  the  words  in  social  studies 
are  multisyllabic  words,  the  reader  needs 
the  ability  to  apply  the  generalizations 
dealing  with  words  of  this  type.  Following 
are  five  useful  generalizations  for  this 
purpose: 

1.  When  a word  has  a double  consonant 
(or  two  consonants)  following  a vowel, 
divide  the  word  between  the  consonants, 
such  as:  Hit-tite,  Mis-sis-sip-pi,  Ham- 
mer-fest,  col-lec-tive,  Ap-pian,  Bren-ner, 

I and  tun-dra,  Mos-Iem,  mon-soon,  or-bit, 

i or  Den-mark. 

2.  When  a vowel  is  followed  by  a single 
consonant  in  a word  of  more  than  one 
syllable,  the  division  is  made  before  the 
consonant,  as  in:  A-ra-bi-an,  A-so-ka, 


as-tro-labe,  co-lo-ni-al,  Hai-fa,  Rho-de- 
sia,  So-viet,  and  ve-to. 

3.  When  a word  ends  in  "le,”  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  belongs  with  the  un- 
accented ending,  as  in:  Bi-ble,  mid-dle, 
Con-stan-ti-no-ple,  and  mar-ble. 

4.  When  a word  contains  a consonant 
blend,  the  blend  is  usually  not  divided, 
as  in : Wer/-min-J/er,  Rem-^randt,  man- 
u-scripts,  Liv-ing-J/one,  and  Ca-sa- 
bha-CA. 

5.  A word  may  be  composed  of  a root  plus 
a prefix  and/or  a suffix.  Common  pre- 
fixes that  should  be  learned  are:  «»,  ex, 
pre,  ab,  ad,  com,  en,  in,  re,  de,  sub, 
be,  dis,  pro.  Common  suffixes  include: 
ment,  tion,  live,  ly,  less,  ance,  ness,  ful, 
ship. 

Unless  pupils  are  given  practice  in  u.<ving 
syllabication  skills,  both  in  the  regular 
developmental  reading  class  and  as  applied 
in  social  studies  and  other  classes,  they  do 
not  acquire  the  needed  ease  of  recognition 
that  allows  them  to  read  material  of  diflS- 
culty  with  interest,  and  simply  plodding 
along  can  become  a deadly  bore. 

Foreign  words. — ^Even  a student  who 
may  have  acceptable  skills  in  word  recog- 
nition will  almost  certainly  encounter 
difficulty  when  he  tries  to  apply  those  he 
knows  with  some  of  the  words  he  finds  in 
his  social  studies  reading — ^words  derived 
from  foreign  languages  that  have  kept 
certain  elements  intact,  and  proper  names 
that  have  retained  the  original  pronuncia- 
tion and  have  not  been  Anglicized. 

In  the  first  category  are  such  words  as: 
plateau,  saga,  mesa,  fief,  kaiser,  hotelier, 
veld,  apartheid,  fjord,  atrium,  and  ballet, 
while  in  the  latter  are  the  French  Renais- 
sance, Marsailles,  Versailles,  St.  (Zhapelle, 
and  Basque,  but  Paris  (not  Paree);  the 
German  Roentgen,  Gutenberg,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Wagner,  Worms,  and  Frank- 
fort am  Main  (not  Maine);  the  Italian 
da  Vinci,  Verdi,  Rossini;  the  Indian 
Brahman  and  Buddha;  the  African  Leo- 
poldville, Afrikaner,  or  Nkrumah;  or 
other  difficult  pronunciations  like  Gote- 
berg,  the  Louvre,  and  Popocatepetl  or  Port 
Said.  At  any  rate,  children  who  learn  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  many  proper 
names  in  social  studies  have  a small  hegin- 
ning  toward  becoming  multilingual. 

Use  of  the  dictionary. — ^Knowing  the 
basic  generalizations  for  getting  words 
independently  will  help,  but  there  comes 
a point  when  even  the  mature  reader  needs 
the  verification  that  can  be  found  only  in 
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an  authoritative  source.  Is  it  Himalaya  or 
Himalaya?  Hamburg  or  Hamburg?  Istan- 
bul or  Istambul?  Yucatan  or  Yucatan? 
Edinburg  or  Edinboro?  The  dictionary  or 
glossary  should  tell,  but  the  difficulty  lies 
in  checking  the  pronunciation  initially  so 
that  incorrect  forms  are  not  practiced  and 
thus  become  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Meaning  Skills 

Technical  words. — ^In  addition  to  the 
pronunciation  problems  already  described, 
the  number  or  technical  words  used  in 
social  studies  promote  apathetic  reaction. 
The  technical  words  may  be  unique  to 
the  field  or  may  be  words  for  which  the 
student  already  has  one  meaning.  In  the 
former  category  are  words  like  latitude, 
longitude,  Constitution,  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, dictatorship,  consumer,  trans- 
portation, and  so  on.  In  the  latter  are  such 
words  and  phrases  as  compass  rose,  the 
Gold  Rush,  world  trade,  the  world  market, 
diet  (as  in  Diet  at  Worms),  man  power, 
raw  materials,  fixed  salary,  and  others 
equally  obscure. 

Abstract  words.  — Social  studies  also 
abounds  in  abstract  words  like  democratic, 
loyalty,  dignity,  appreciation,  interdepend- 
ence, conservation.  Dark  Ages,  industrial 
revolution,  capital  and  labor,  the  Iron  or 
Bamboo  Curtain,  the  Cold  War,  and  the 
New  Frontier. 

The  antidote  for  getting  meaning  into 
these  technical  and  abstract  words  lies  in 
tapping  the  pupils’  own  experiences  by 
first  relating  the  unknown  word  to  some 
similar  concept  within  his  knowledge — 
location  by  latitude  and  longitude,  for 
example,  could  be  related  to  the  location 
of  buildings  at  a street  intersection.  Ex- 
planation IS  another  way,  and  easy,  or  a 
study  can  be  made  of  the  word  itself  by 
first  stripping  off  the  prefix  and  suffix,  as 
in  the  word  transportation,  leaving  only 
the  root  word.  Some  pupils  may  already 
relate  the  root  port  to  other  words  like 
porter  or  portable  and  make  their  own 
generalization  about  its  meaning.  When 
the  prefix  meaning  of  across,  and  the  suffix 
meaning  of  the  act  or  state  of  are  added, 
pupils  arrive  at  a meaning  for  transporta- 
tion as  “the  act  or  state  of  carrying  across.” 
By  substitution  in  the  sentence,  pupils 
clinch  the  idea  and  learn  its  use. 


Of  course,  first-hand  experience  is  the 
best  teacher,  and  pupils  who  have  been  to 
Sutter’s  Mill  have  heard  vivid  tales  of  the 
Gold  Rush;  first-hand  experience  with 
maps  will  soon  clarify  what  a compass  rose 
is.  Excursions  are  by  far  the  most  fruitful 
techniques  for  developing  vocabulary 
easily,  quickly,  and  permanently.  Students 
learn  new  vocabulary  naturally  as  they  use 
the  proper  terminology  for  describing  a 
place,  an  object,  a method,  or  a product. 
A visit  to  a mill,  for  example,  clarifies 
such  words  as  millwright,  grist,  rollway, 
undershot,  mill  race,  vats,  roving,  carding, 
spinning  jenny,  sawyer,  turbine,  penstom, 
or  sluicegate. 

The  maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  and  other 
types  of  illustrations  found  in  abundance 
in  many  social  studies  texts  are  there  for  a 
purpose — to  help  children  visualize  the 
scenes,  to  help  them  grasp  relationships  of 
rainfall,  products,  income,  taxes,  or  time. 
Meaning  is  certainly  enhanced  when  a 
diagram  or  photograph  accompanies  a 
description  of  locks  on  a canal,  water 
wheels  or  ladders  for  fish,  when  a graph 
shows  the  distribution  of  rainfall  for  a 
certain  area  according  to  seasons  or 
months,  or  when  a time  line  puts  the  Age 
of  Exploration  into  proper  relationship 
with  the  Viking  Era  and  the  present.  To 
make  time  really  meaningful,  let  children 
put  their  own  dates  of  birth  on  the  line 
and  let  them  see  how  short  a span  their 
life  up  to  the  present  actually  is. 

For  those  pupils  who  simply  cannot 
keep  up,  even  with  expert  help.  Fry  recom- 
mends “glossing”  as  an  aid  to  comprehen- 
sion. This  means  “simply  reading  to  stu- 
dents from  the  text,  stopping  frequently 
to  explain  concepts  and  terms.’’^  At  best, 
the  teacher  makes  the  page  come  alive  by 
supplementing  from  his  extensive  back- 
ground and,  when  coupled  with  enthu- 
siasm, is  guaranteed  to  capture  the  interest 
of  even  the  most  apathetic. 

Organization  skills. — ^Inherent  in  the 
total  complex  of  skills  in  comprehension 
lies  those  related  to  the  organization  or 
stmcture  of  the  material.  The  “cluster”  of 
skills,  as  Robinson  calls  them,  related  to 
organization  includes  reading  for  details 
and  main  ideas,  changing  main  ideas  to 


‘Edward  B.  Fry,  " ‘GI^sinR,*  An  Ancient  Method 
to  Aid  Social  Studies  Teachers  with  Reading  In- 
struction/* Cahforma  Journal  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, XXXII  (February,  19S7),  pp.  90-92, 
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topics  and  details  to  sub-topics,  then  label- 
ing them  in  outline  form.  He  presents 
three  steps  as  a practical  approadi:  (1) 
locating  key  words  in  sentences,  (2)  find- 
ing the  key  sentence  in  a paragraph,  and 
(3)  determining  the  main  thou^t  in  a 
paragraph.2 

While  pupils  may  be  able  to  see  the 
structure  of  a sentence  or  a paragraph,  they 
must  be  able  also  to  obtain  the  larger  view 
of  a section  or  a chapter — ^yes,  even  of  a 
total  book — if  they  are  to  place  historical 
events  in  proper  perspective  or  obtain  an 
international  rather  than  a national  or 
regional  view  alone.  This  means  a constant 
shifting  of  position  as  additional  informa- 
tion is  obtained,  and  seeing  these  new  re- 
lationships may  recmire  help.  Modem  text- 
books provide  useful  aids  in  their  varied 
type  faces,  side  headings,  and  sectional 
titles,  and  teachers  help  pupils  use  outlines. 
One  practical  way  is  to  have  topics  set 
down  without  numbers  or  letters,  but 
using  indentation  instead  to  show  rela- 
tionship between  main  and  subordinate 
levels.  Then,  as  the  story  unfolds,  these 
outline  parts  can  be  rearranged  and  lit- 
erally lifted  out  and  placed  in  the  new 
frame  of  reference  in  its  proper  location. 

Certain  words  act  as  “cue  words”  to 
help  readers  define  organization  and  re- 
lationships, or  shifts,  and  transitions.  Such 
words  include : on  the  other  hand,  further- 
more, nevertheless,  in  addition,  moreover, 
since,  because,  for,  but,  and  the  obvious 
first,  second,  third,  and  finally.  These  indi- 
cate transition,  connection,  and  relation, 
and  give  warning  that  such  will  occur. 
Teachers  can  give  added  practice  in  heed- 
ing these  signals  by  concocting  exercises 
where  pupils  fill  in  missing  connectives  or 
change  meaning  by  substituting  other  con- 
nectives. Anotiier  technique  is  to  have 
pupils  locate  word  clues  in  their  textbooks 
and  other  reading  materials. 

Besides  the  logical  organization  em- 
bodied in  the  main  idea-detail  stracture 
of  writing,  other  types  encountered  in 
social  studies  include  chronological  organ- 
ization, with  pertinent  events  related  in 
the  order  they  occurred,  or  the  fictional 
approach  sometimes  used  in  the  lower 
grades,  where  events  lead  up  to  the  climax 

Alan  Robinson,  “A  Cluster  of  Skills:  Espe« 
cially  for  Junior  High  School/’  The  Reading  Teacher, 
XV  (September,  1961),  pp.  25-28. 


of  the  story.  Time  lines  help  give  the 
proper  chronological  perspective,  as  do 
two-dimensional  charts  that  place  topics 
like  “economics,”  “political  history,”  “ge- 
ography,” “invention,”  and  “trade”  along 
the  top  of  a chart  and  the  names  of  various 
countries  along  the  side.  Each  row  then 
shows  one  country  in  relation  to  each  topic, 
while  each  column  shows  the  status  of  tihat 
topic  in  the  various  countries  listed.  Such 
charts  can  be  made  for  a decade,  a century,, 
or  even  an  era,  but  reducing  organization 
to  visual  form  has  the  added  advantage  of 
sensory  appeal.  Picture  charts  serve  a 
similar  purpose  and  catch  the  interest  of 
some  students  who  might  not  be  enticed 
by  the  abstract  approach. 

Understanding  the  over-all  pattern  of  a 
subject  area,  such  as  social  studies,  pro- 
vides a background  and  a gestalt  for 
further  learning.  While  this  pattern  is 
complicated  by  the  staccato  presentation  of 
facts  without  expansion,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  names  and  terms,  and  by  the 
remoteness  to  pupil  experience,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  many  new  learn- 
ings and  enough  “top”  for  even  the 
brightest,  as  well  as  a certain  exotic  flavor 
inherent  in  eras  past  and  places  distant. 

Simple  comprehension.  — Anderson 
makes  a plea  for  the  constant  use  of  the 
“unseen  question”  as  a stimulus  for  stu- 
dents to  read  and  comprehend.  He 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  reader’s 
purpose,  that  he  set  his  own,  and  that  he 
then  answers  what  he  started  out  to  find.* 
While  it  may  not  always  be  practical  for 
pupils  to  set  their  own  purposes,  teachers 
can  arouse  interest  and,  together  with  their 
pupils,  set  the  pumoses  for  reading.  The 
SQ3R  technique  (survey,  question,  read, 
recite,  review)  is  a similar  method  couched 
in  catchy  terms,  but  useful  nonetheless. 

Once  purpose  is  set,  pupils  need  to 
choose  a speed  of  reading  commensurate 
with  the  job  to  be  done.  For  the  survey, 
skimming  to  locate  key  words  and  head- 
ings, to  see  the  over-all  job,  and  to  obtain 
an  overview  will  suffice.  For  the  answering 
of  questions,  a more  careful  reading  than 
before  is  needed.  For  the  review  following 
the  recitation,  a quick  cursory  reading  will 
be  sufficient.  Being  able  to  shift  speed 

®A.  W.  Anderson,  ^‘Directins:  Reading  Comprehen- 
sion/’ The  Reading  Teacher,  XIII  (February,  1960), 
pp.  206-207,  211. 
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gears  smoothly  is  a mark  of  the  mature 
reader,  and  students  need  practice  under 
supervision  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
task. 

Interpretation  skills.  — The  intricate 
"cluster”  of  skills  comprising  thoughtful 
interpretation  cannot  6e  discussed  fully 
here;  only  two  will  be  mentioned — infer- 
ence. and  evaluation. 

Inference  refers  to  those  ideas  implied 
but  not  explicitly  stated  and  which  are 
acquired  by  reasoning  or  concluding.  The 
contents  of  social  studies  texts  are  replete 
with  cause-effect  implications,  time  rela- 
tionships, generalizations  about  explora- 
tion, the  effect  of  terrain  on  development, 
the  organization  of  governments,  the  in- 
fluence of  imperialism  or  a thousand  other 
ideas.  How  to  teach  becomes  a problem, 
for,  of  necessity,  the  making  of  inferences 
requires  the  use  of  higher  mental  abilities 
— to  see  two  ideas,  to  note  common  ele- 
ments and  make  a connection  between  the 
two,  then  adapt  the  new  idea  to  the  un- 
known— and  slow  learners  will  need 
explicit  help  in  having  the^  points  of 
similarity  and  relationship  specifically  cited 
while  fast  learners  are  already  applying 
the  method  to  new  content. 

The  first  question  that  might  well  be 
asked  in  evaluation  relates  to  the  author 
and  his  purpose.  "Who  wrote  this  mate- 
rial? Is  he  qualified  to  do  so?”  In  an 
article  entitled  "The  Power  and  the  Glory 
of  the  Word,”  Nance  makes  the  following 
statement  about  authors  in  general: 

The  writer  is  a human  being  and  a citi- 
zen. The  scope  and  content  of  his  material 
wili  be  conditioned  by  his  major  interests, 
his  oudook  on  life,  his  responses  to  life,  and 
his  experience,  knowledge,  abilities,  and 
opportunities.  . . * 

The  competency  of  the  author  becomes 
particularly  important  when  facts  disagree, 
or  when  different  works  place  different 
interpretations  on  the  same  series  of 
events,  or  when  events  are  presented  fro.m 
different  points  of  view.  Finding  pertinent 
information  about  living  authors  is  some- 
times difficult,  but  students  can  look  at  the 
book  jackets,  the  comment  column  in  a 
periodical,  or  the  blurbs  from  the  pub- 
lisher. TTie  reputation  of  a publishing 
house  can  lend  dignity  and  prestige  to  an 


<E.  C.  Nance,  “The  Power  and  the  Glory  of  the 
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unknown  author  until  he  makes  his  mark. 
At  any  rate,  readers  must  be  taught  to 
consider  the  source. 

Related  questions,  “Why  did  the  author 
write  on  this  topic?  Was  it  to  advertise,  to 
propagandize,  to  present  information,  to 
present  a point  of  view?”  must  also  be 
given  attention.  Nance  comments  on  pur- 
poses for  writing  by  saying: 

Writers  throughout  the  centuries  have 
had  many  different  goals:  To  recover  the 
past,  to  record  and  conserve  for  the  future, 
to  interpret,  comment,  report,  arouse,  con- 
demn, defend,  entertain,  annoy  or  to  obtain 
personal  or  institutional  publicity* 

Certainly  if  there  are  hidden  or  ulterior 
motives,  students  should  be  able  to  locate 
the  signals  and  analyze  the  material  ac- 
cordingly. The  use  of  sweeping  general- 
izations not  backed  by  data  or  examples, 
the  “snob  appeal”  so  rampant  in  advertis- 
ing, the  pseudo-scientific  surveys  often 
quoted,  the  testimonial  or  "everyone  be- 
lieves” technique,  or  the  use  of  emotionally 
tinged  words  like  fellow  traveler,  anarchy, 
slave,  imperialistic,  dictatorial,  or  benef- 
icent, philanthropic,  generous,  handsome, 
immense  proportion,  or  gigantic,  collossal, 
stupendous,  magnificent,  reach  various 
people  in  different  ways.  It  becomes  im- 
portant to  create  in  readers  a studied 
wariness  that  aids  them  in  objective  judg- 
ment: to  paraphrase  caveat  emptor,  "Let 
the  reader  beware!” 

The  second  question  in  evaluation  ought 
to  be,  "Is  the  information  true?”  In  part, 
a reputable  author’s  word  is  taken,  but 
skeptical  readers  and  careful  scholars  check 
to  see  if  facts  agree  and  decide  if  enough 
facts  are  presented.  Here  is  where  the  stu- 
dent’s knowledge  and  background  come 
into  play,  for  his  incidental  or  systematic 
learning  serves  as  a backboard  against 
which  to  bounce  the  ideas  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  to  raise  questions  about  facts 
that  seem  somehow  to  ring  not  quite  true. 
Checking  against  other  references — ency- 
clopedia, atlas,  almanac,  or  any  number  of 
handbooks  and  general  works — ^beconies 
necessary,  and  through  practice  and  guid- 
ance students  become  proficient  in  locating 
the  right  source  and  finding  within  that 
source  the  material  needed. 

A third  aspect  of  evaluation  relates  to 
the  quality  of  writing  exhibited  by  the 
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author.  For  illustration,  the  following 
excerpt  from  an  article  entitled,  Hong 
Kong  Has  Many  Faces,”  in  a recent  issue 
of  National  Geographic  desctihes  Hong 
Kong’s  rise  as  an  industrial  city: 

For  decades  . . . Hong  Kong  was  the  front 
door  for  the  great  China  market.  Sitting 
astride  the  world’s  trade  lanes,  the  city 
endlessly  shuttled  goods  in  and  out  of  its 
busy  warehouses,  bound  from  China  t^he 
world,  and  from  the  world  to  China.  Tfien 
came  the  Korean  War.  The  United  Nations 
voted  an  embargo  on  trade  with  China,  and 
Hong  Kong  — the  old  Hong  Kong  — 
sidccncd* 

The  city  might  have  died  if  another 
"disaster”  had  not  come  along  at  ataost 
the  same  time.  The  years  of  the  refugee 
were  1949  to  1951,  when  men  poured  out 
of  Red  China  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

"Fortunately,”  he  said,  "that  problem  ar- 
rived  with  a built-in  solution,  for  the 
refugees  were  not  all  poor  men.  • • • 

"Here,  in  one  place,  were  capital  and 
labor,  eager  to  work  together.”* 

Figures  of  speech  like  the  front  door, 
sitting  astride,  sickened  . . . and 
have  died,  men  poured  out,  and  a built-in 
solution,  add  meaning  through  the  imagery 
and  relationships  implied.  Certain  of  the 
words  connote  a tone  that  transcends  Ae 
description.  These  words  create  a feeling 
of  greatness  and  strength,  as  implied  in 
the  phrases  front  door  for  the  great  China 
mamet,  sitting  astride  the  world’s  trade 
lanes,  and  endlessly  shuttling. 

The  style  of  writing— the  figurative, 
picturesque,  and  connotative  aspects  in- 
fluences the  reader’s  understanding  and 
reaction  to  what  he  reads.  A lack  of  aware- 
ness of  the  subtleties  of  style  will  result 
either  in  gullability  or  ladc  of  accurate 
perception. 

The  acquisition  of  complete  meaning, 
therefore,  lies  in  the  reader  s ability  to 
understand  the  technical  and  abstract 
vocabulary,  to  grasp  the  stnicture  and 
organization  of  the  whole,  to  interpret  the 
ideas  implied  but  not  directly  stated,  and 
to  evaluate  not  only  the  author’s  compe- 
tency and  the  validity  of  his  statements, 
but  his  style  of  writing  as  well. 


Application  Skills 

Problem  solving.— The  third  reading 
skill  to  be  emphasized  here  is  reacting  to 


ojohti  Scofield,  "Honu  Kong  Has  Many  Faces,” 
The  National  Geopraphc  Magazine,  CaXI,  No.  i 
(January,  1962),  pp.  9-10. 


and  using  the  ideas  and  impressions  gained 
through  reading.  The  highest  level  of  re- 
action and  application  is  the  actual  inte- 
gration of  the  concepts,  attitudes,  and 
appreciations  into  the  reader  s own  life  so 
that  what  he  reads  becomes  a part  of  him 
forever.  For  each  person,  there  could  be 
compiled,  perhaps,  a list  of  Reading  Aat 
changed  my  life.”  And  is  not  this,  after 
all,  the  ultimate  goal  of  education— social 
studies,  too — to  change  people  from  illiter- 
ate to  literate,  from  uncultured  to  cultured, 
from  irrational  to  rational?  When  reading 
materials  in  the  social  studies  serve  this 
goal,  they  are  powerful  agents  indeed. 

Students  may  react  to  their  reading 
about  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  by  chang- 
ing or  forming  opinions  about  the  city 
itself,  the  people  who  live  there,  or  they 
may  do  further  research  in  order  better  to 
understand  this  complex  city. 

Extended  Reading.— Wh&t  other  use 
can  the  student  make  of  his  new  found 
skills  in  reading?  Merely  keeping  up  with 
textbook  assignments  keeps  some  students 
busy,  but  even  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  some  of  the  beautiful,  inter- 
esting, up-to-date  books  about  pur  own 
and  other  countries,  about  historical  eras, 
geographical  areas,  and  the  function  and 
operation  of  government.  The  hundreds 
of  books  for  children  published  each  year 
contain,  a wealth  of  information;  teachers 
need  but  to  make  them  available  to  the 
right  children  at  the  right  time. 

Teachers  stimulate  extended  reading 
when  they  take  time  for  current  events, 
for  even  elementary  school  children  are 
interested  in  weather,  sports,  space,  royalty, 
and  the  President  and  his  family.  Keeping 
up  to  date  with  the  news  is  a good  way  to 
establish  the  habit  of  news  reading  with 
young  children. 

But  it  is  in  books  that  many  children 
find  their  identification  with  heroes  of 
another  age  or  of  another  culture.  Serviss 
recommends  that  teachers  help  children 
find  books  convincing  in  portrayal,  vivid 
in  sensory  imagery,  reasonable  and  alive 
in  characterization,  discerning  in  the  rev- 
elation of  universal  traits.”^ 

Library  books  contribute  in  various  ways 
to  make  the  social  understandings  mean- 


’Trevor  K.  Serviss,  “Readi"?  in  the  Contmt 
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ingful  and  interesting  to  children.  They 
paint  images  in  depth  and  detail,  for  one 
paragraph  in  the  text ’can  be  amplified  by 
extended  treatment.  They  clarify  concepts 
and  expand  reasons  only  briefly  mentioned 
in  the  text,  and  they  put  the  breath  of 
human  life  into  historical  characters  and 
people  who  live  in  other  countries.® 

In  choosing  books  to  counteract  the 
pallid  fare  or  pulp  material  so  easily  avail- 
able to  children,  first  ask,  "What  do  chil- 
dren of  this  age  like  to  read?"  If  the 
group  is  young,  they  like  stories  of  chil- 
dren their  own  age,  animals,  slapstick 
humor,  pictures  with  clear  colors  and  not 
too  mu(±  detail,  and  simple  plots  with 
repetition  and  refrain.  A book  like  Nu 
Dang  and  His  Kite  not  only  tells  of  Siam 
(Thailand)  as  Nu  Dang  paddles  up  the 
long  river  to  look  for  his  kite,  but  also 
contains  the  gloomy  refrain,  "But  nobody 
had  seen  it.  Nowhere.  No  kite  at  all.” 
Fortunately  the  kite  is  at  home  when  Nu 
Dang  arrives,  for  the  wind  had  carried  it 
there;  so  the  ending  is  most  satisfying  to 
young  readers.  Children  sympathize  with 
Ping,  the  duck  who  mns  away  rather  than 
being  last  on  the  boat  and  getting  the 
spank  he  knows  will  come,  for  they,  too, 
mow  that  "fair  is  fair.”  But  they  rejoice 
when  he  escapes,  and  they  realize  Aat  after 
all,  a spank  is  nothing  much  compared  to 
■wdiat  Ping  has  survived. 

Children  learn  about  the  world  of  work 
through  such  bools  as  Lois  Lenski’s 
Vomer  Small,  Cowboy  Small,  and  Pilot 
Small,  or  through  Burton’s  Mike  Mulligan 
and  His  Steam  Shovel,  or  Bate’s  Who 
Built  the  Bridge?  While  some  of  these 
books  personify  machines,  nevertheless  the 
power  and  importance  of  their  work  is 
clearly  portrayed.  Children  get  gentle 
nudgings  about  manners  from  Munro 
' Leaf,  and  through  the  charming  books  of 
Tasha  Tudor  they  follow  the  seasons  and 
the  calendar,  learn  to  count,  and  recite  the 
alphabet  in  order.  Holidays  give  a chance 
for  biography — the  colorful  picture  books 
by  the  D’Aulaires  of  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  Columbus — or  for 

*Ste  Helen  Huus,  Children’s  Books  to  Enrich  the 
Social  Studies:  For  the  Elementary  Grades.  Bulletin 
32  (Washington,  D.  C.:  The  National  Council  for 
the  Social  Studies,  1961),  p.  196. 

The  World  History  Bibliography  Committee  of 
NCSS.  Alice  W.  Spiescke,  chm.,  World  History  List 
for  High  Schools:  A Selection  for  Supplementary 
Reading.  Bulletin  31  (Washington,  D.  C.:  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  1959),  p.  119. 
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stories  like  The  Thanksgiving  Story  and 
The  Fourth  of  July  Story,  by  Alice  Dal- 
gliesh,  or  The  Egg  Tree,  that  won  the 
Caldecott  Award,  and  Patrick  and  the 
Golden  Slippers,  that  tells  about  Philadel- 
phia’s annual  New  Year’s  Day  Mummers’ 
Parade.  (Yes,  there  are  many  books  that 
appeal  to  younger  children.) 

^e  middle-graders  love  adventure  and 
mystery,  exploration  and  invention,  and 
girls  begin  to  look  for  romance.  All  of 
these  can  be  found  in  books  that  enhance 
the  social  studies.  Biography  is  fun  when 
there  is  Ben  and  Me  to  compare  with  the 
facts,  or  Mr.  Revere  and  1.  History  be- 
comes co.itemporary  when  Adam  of  the 
Road  contains  the  story  of  a budding  wan- 
dering minstrel,  an  eleven-year-old  boy 
who  has  lost  his  beloved  dog,  even  though 
the  story  begins  in  the  year  1294.  Geog- 
raphy is  really  people  when  preadolescents 
follow  Big  'figer  and  Christian,  who  get 
caught  on  a troop  train  just  because  they 
tried  to  fly^eir  kites  from  a.,  empty  box 
car.  'Their  adventures  through  Mongolia 
and  Sinkiang  include  robbers,  bandits,  a 
lama,  and  soldiers,  and  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  a secret  message.  Geography 
is  people  when  Young  Fu  has  grown  grad- 
ually into  a capable  coppersmith  craftsman, 
and  when  Li  Lun,  Lad  of  Courage,  plants 
seven  grains  of  rice  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain, then  tends  the  last  grain  so  that  it 
sur\dves  to  bear  rice  heads.  'Thus  he  shows 
his  people  a new  way  to  combat  hunger. 
Geography  is  people,  too,  when  Momo,  a 
little  Tibetan  girl,  follows  the  trail  of  her 
stolen  golden  Lhasa  terrier,  Pempa,  from 
her  home  in  the  hills  to  the  busy  city  of 
Calcutta.  Even  boys  will  thrill  to  the  sus- 
pense in  this  story,  and  all  who  read  it  will 
learn  about  the  people  of  the  mountains 
and  about  their  customs  and  country.  Pearl 
Buck’s  story  of  Japan,  The  Big  Wave, 
Armstrong  Sperry’s  Call  It  Courage  and 
Elizabeth  Lewis’  To  Beat  a Tiger  are  other 
books  that  show  the  character,  traditions, 
and  problems  of  peoples  of  the  Far  East. 

Older  boys  and  girls  can  find  in  books 
stories  that  contain  the  drama  and  daring 
of  yesterday  and  today — books  like  those 
of  Roman  Britain  by  Rosemary  Sutcliffe 
or  The  Byzantines  by  'Thomas  Chubb, 
which  begins  during  flie  Fourth  Crusade 
in  1203  and  describes  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  this  great  empire  at  the  cross- 
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roads  of  the  world.  Engineers  Did  It!  con- 
tains interesting  accounts  of  feats  like 
Roman  aqueducts  and  roads,  the  flying 
buttresses  of  the  cathedral  at  Amiens,  and 
the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 
modern  adventures  are  depicted  in 
like  Kon  Tiki,  or  Quentin  Reynolds’  The 
Battle  of  Britain. 

'These  are  but  a few  of  the  exciting, 
well-written,  vivid  tales  that  transport  the 
reader  for  a time  into  another  era,  another 
place,  another  culture,  and  allow  him  to 
identify  himself  with  these  heroes  to 
obtain  vicariously  some  of  the  emotions, 
the  grandeur,  the  problems  of  a different 
age,  a different  sphere.  When  he  returns 
to  reality,  he  will  be  more  knowledgeable, 
more  insightful,  more  understanding,  and 
more  thoughtful  than  before  his  flight  of 
fancy,  and  this,  in  itself,  is  reward  enough. 

Summary 

And  so  it  becomes  evident  that  pupils 
who  have  the  skills  of  pronunciation  and! 
recognition,  who  can  put  meaning  into 
words,  see  order  in  the  content,  delve 
beneath  the  written  word  and  look  at  the. 
total  with  a studied  appraisal  have  zcj 
quired  th(  reading  skills  that  make  social 
studies  a.1  enjoyable  experience.  Then 
when  pupils  have,  in  addition,  books  and 
books  that  let  them  rove  through  the 
world  and  down  the  centuries,  vicariously 
experiencing  the  triumphs  and  disappoint- 
ments of  people  who  really  lived  or  naight 
have  done  so,  then  teachers  can  sav,  "We 
tried  to  teach  them  about  people.  We 
taught  them  to  read  and  think.  We  gave 
them  books  and  time  to  read.  We  helped 
tliem  when  they  asked  and  prodded  them 
when  they  would  be  complacent.  It  re- 
mains for  the  future  to  tell  how  well  we 
have  succeeded.” 
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£.  Reading  in  the  Content  Areas 


1.  Assessing  the  Reading 
Needs,  of  Students  in  the 
Content  Areas 

Edith  Janes 

The  knowledge  of  the  range  of  abilities 
and  reading  achievements  of  the  pupils 
in  a class  enables  the  teacher  to  plan  in- 
struction intelligently,  to  make  provisions 
for  individual  differences,  to  select  appro- 
priate materials,  and  to  provide  a con- 
tinuous check  on  pupil  progress. 

Teachers  who  meet  the  needs  of  a new 
class  sy^cemati  * y plan: 

1.  To  find  cat  where  to  begin  instrac- 
tion.  This  is  necessary  so  that 
pupils  do  not  become  bored  dth 
repeating  known  material  or  be- 
come frustrated  by  lessons  too 
difficult. 

2.  To  know  the  I.Q.  of  each  pupil  in 
order  to  estimate  the  rate  at  which 
he  can  be  expected  to  improve. 
This  is  important  so  that  the  teach- 
er can  plan  the  specific  types  of 
instruction  needed  by  slow  leai'~-“rs, 
by  average  pupils,  and  by  acceler- 
ated groups. 

3.  To  runpare  each  pupil’s  reading 
achievement  sc'vre  with  his  I.Q.  in 
order  ro  estimate  his  reading  grade 
expectancy.  'This  helps  the  teacher 
identify  those  pupils  who  are  work- 
ing up  to  capacity  and  those  who 
need  to  be  challenged  to  greater 
efforts.  Examination  of  anticipated 
scores  and  subtest  scores  help  pro- 
vide such  information. 

t.  To  survey  the  collected  information 
aboii*^  each  pupil,  to  select  materials 
to  bt  used,  to  plan  and  to  teadi 
lesson  5 geared  to  individual  and 
class  n.^eds. 

This  disajsion  will  be  concerned  only 
w.fh  as.sessmg  needs  of  pupils.  Ways  to 
mcci  tli«e  nei7db  will  be  discussed  f.i  suc- 
cev  ling  presentations  in  this  sequence. 

/\i>lc  teachers  detennine  needs  of  their 


pupils  by  assembling  information  from 
standardized  tests,  cumulative  records,  in- 
formal tests,  observations,  and  inter\'iews. 

Standardized  Tests-»Cuinulative 
r.ecords 

Reliable  standardized  tests  are  avail- 
able to  evaluate  reading  achievement  or 
to  assess  needs  in  various  content  arc-as. 
A test  which  measures  the  skills  which  it 
purports  to  measure  should  be  selected. 
Professional  books  by  reading  and  con- 
tent area  authorities  contain  recommended 
lists  of  tests.  Examination  of  a sample  of 
the  test  should  be  made  before  placing 
school  orders. 

The  c .nulative  or  permanent  record  of 
a student  often  yields  pertinent  ihforma- 
tion  about  his  academic  progress,  his  at- 
tendance, his  general  health,  and  his 
family  background. 

Results  of  standardized  tests  and  in- 
formation on  cumulative  records  should 
be  readily  available  to  classroom  teachers. 
Teachers  should  remember  that: 

1.  Scores  on  standardized  reading 
tests  are  usually  one  level  above 
the  pupil’s  instructional  level. 
Therefore  a pupil  scoring  5.2  on  a 
reliable  reading  test  should  prob- 
ably -eceive  instraction  in  a fourth- 
grade  book. 

2.  Charges  in  pupils’  reading  levels 
have  occurred  during  the  time  fol- 
lowing the  last  recorded  scores. 

Observations 

The  alert  teacher  observes  pupils  at 
work,  r^ords  noticed  weaknesses,  and 
plans  activities  to  overcome  them.  Pupils 
with  such  problems  as  lip  movements, 
finger  pointing,  inadequate  rate  and  com- 
prehension skills,  and  poor  study  habits 
are  easily  identified  fur  specific  help. 

Informal  Inventories 

During  the  first  weeks  of  school,  teach- 
-■rs  use  informal  devices  to  estimate  each 
pupil’s  instractional  level  quickly. 
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An  informal  recognition  inven- 
« iiy  inay  be  from  several  grad^ 

texts  in  reading  in  content  areas.  This 
kocabulary  test  ^my  include  ten  to  15 
words  from  pf«tjary-grade  texts  and  20 
to  25  words  from  upper-grade  texts. 
These  words  «Hy  be  presented  for  flash 
recognition  bv  die  teaoier’s  manipulation 
of  two  small  cards  in  such  a way  that 
w'ords  are  exposed  singly  in  rapid 
succession. 

The  grade  level  at  which  the  pupil 
imsses  more  than  one  word  may  be  con- 
sidered his  tentative  instructional  level 
and  may  be  used  as  a guide  for  assigning 
books  in  reading  . r content  area  classes. 

It  may  also  be  used  as  die  starting 
place  for  administering  an  individual  in- 
formal reading  inventory. 

A^  group  informal  reading  inventory 
provides  a rapid  survey  to  find  the  in- 
structional reading  levels  of  individual 
pupils.  Sets  of  books  ordinarily  used  in 
the  classroom  may  be  used  to  test  general 
ability  and  achievement 
A teacher  may  administer  an  informal 
silent  reading  inventory  to  find  die  in- 
stractional  level  of  each  pupil: 

1.  By  asking  pupils  to  read  silently  a 
selected  story  near  the  front  of  their 
reading  texts. 

2.  By  (h^ng  comprehension  through 
pupils’  written  n^ponsc  to  ques- 
tions based  on  the  story.  (Indude 
fact  questions,  inference  questions, 
vocabulary  questions,  and  summary 
questions.) 

3.  ^y  asking  diose  pupils  who  an- 
swered aB  questions  correctly  to 
read  a similar  selection  in  the  next 
harder  book  in  the  series. 

4.  By  asking  those  pupils  who  an- 
swered less  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
questions  correedy  to  read  a similar 
selection  from  a .book  one  grade 
easier  in  the  same  series. 

Hie  grade  level  at  which  the  pupil  can 
answer  75  per  cent  of  the  questions  cor- 
rectly may  fc  regarded  as  his  instructional 
level.  This  would  indicate  the  grade  level 
of  text  that  should  be  used  for  instruction. 

An  informal  oral  reading  inventoiy 
nuy  be  administered  using  the  same  for- 
.mat.  Pupils  in  small  groups  or  individ- 
ually may  read  a short  selection  aloud 


and  answer  the  questions  orady.  Pupils 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  correctly  95 
per  cent  of  the  words  in  material  at  his 
instmctional  level.  Only  in  testing  situa- 
tions are  pupils  asked  to  read  orally  at 
sight. 

A pupil’s  independent  reading  level  is 
normally  one  grade  below  his  instruc- 
ticjnal  level.  Books  read  for  pleasure 
should  be  at  this  independent  level  or 
easier  so  that  pupils  can  enjoy  the  story 
without  encounJering  the  frustration  of 
new  and  difficult  words. 

Most  educators  believe  that  a child’s 
innate  ability  is  reflected  in  his  capacity 
for  understanding  what  he  hears.  They 
believe  that  if  he  can  hear  and  under- 
stand an  eighth-grade  stoiy,  he  can  read 
an  eighth-grade  story  if  his  skills  function 
at  that  level. 

When  I.Q.  scores  are  not  available, 
mmy  teachers  administer  group  listening 
ability  tests,  sometimes  called  hearing 
capacity  tests.  While  they  are  probably 
less  accurate  for  high  school  pupils  than 
elementary  pupils,  listening  tests  do  ai(i 
teachers  to  identify  pupils  with  average, 
bdow-average,  and  aoove-a/erage  ability. 

A teacitcr  may  administer  a group 
listening  ability  test  to  find  the  hearing 
.capacity  of  each  pupil: 

1.  By  reading  to  the  pupils  a story  at 
their  grade  level.  (For  example, 
fifth-grade  pupils  would  hear  a 
fifth-grade  stoty  first,  then  hardc" 
or  easier  selections  as  indicated  by 
pupils’  responses.) 

2.  By  checking  comprehension  through 
Witten  response  to  questions  based 
on  the  story.  (Include  fact  ques- 
tions, inference  questions,  vocab- 
ulary questions,  and  summary 
questions.) 

The  grade  level  at  whidi  the  pupil  can 
answer  75  per  cent  of  the  questions  cor- 
rectly, may  be  regarded  as  his  hearing 
capacity  or  listening  afdlity.  By  compar- 
ing a pupil’s  hearing  capacity  grade  lec^el 
with  his  actual  grade  level  the  teacher 
perceives  a fairly  accurate  indication  of 
whether  the  child’s  innate  ability  is  aver- 
age, above-average,  or  below-average  for 
his  age. 

Classroom  teachers  may  identify  poor 
readers  with  average  and  above-average 
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ability  by  careful  observation.  The  fol- 
lowing types  may  be  able  pupils  needing 
reading  instruction: 

1.  Pupils  w'ho  can  discuss  intelligently 
what  is  read  to  them  and  what  they 
see  or  experience,  but  who  cannot 
read  a lesson  and  understand  it. 

2.  Pupils  whose  Language  I.Q.  on  in- 
telligence tests  is  much  lower  than 
his  Non-Language  I.Q. 

3.  Pupils  whose  Actual  Score  on 
Arithmetic  Reasoning  is  much  low- 
er than  his  score  on  Arithmetic 
Fundamentals.  This  may  indicate 
that  he  is  not  able  to  read  the 
reasoning  problems  but  has  thb 
mental  ability  to  solve  the  probleins 
if  he  could  read  them. 

Betts^  explains  informal  inventories  in 
detail  and  provides  directions  for  con- 
structing and  administering  them. 

In  our  school  system,  classroom  teach- 
ers use  informal  inventories  prepared 

from  material  in  the  basic  readers.  Our 
special  reading  teachers  have  constructed 
two  forms,  based  on  another  series  for 
use  in  our  reading  improvement  classes. 

Teachers  in  contetit  areas  may  prefer 
to  use  published  material  for  their 
tentative  eva’iation.  Lists  of  valid  tests 
easily  administered  include  the  'allowing 
tests: 

1.  Austin,  M.  C.,  Bush,  C.  L.,  and 
Huebner,  M.  H.  Reding  Evalua- 
tion. New  York:  Ronald  Press, 
1961,  pp.  235-246.  (Grades  1-8) 

2.  Gilmore,  J.  V.  Gilmore  Oral  Read- 
ing Test.  Qiicago:  World  Book 
Company,  1952.  Forms  A,  B 
(Grades  1-8) 

3.  McCall,  William  A.  and  Crabbs, 
Lelah  Mae.  Standard  Test  Lessons 
in  Reading.  New  York:  Teachers 
College,  1961.  Books  A,  B.  C,  D, 
E (Grades  2-12) 

4.  Smith,  Nila  B.  Gradrf  Selections 
for  Informal  Reading.  New  York: 
New  York  University  Press.  1959. 
(Grades  1-3) 

Gray  and  Reese  state  that  "Reading  in 
the  basic  reader  constitutes  an  easier  task 
for  children  than  reading  in  the  content 

^Emmett  A.  BcUs.  Foundations  of  Reading 
sf ruction.  New  York:  Amcricar  Rook  Company 
1^S7  pp.  438-485. 


fields.  Various  important  factors  aii  • 
trolled  in  the  basic  reader  which 
be  similarly  controlled  in  bo(^  dcah<v 
with  subject-matter  content.  For  exampk 
vocabulary  in  the  content  field  is  usualK 
more  difficult;  new  terms  are  introduced 
faster  and  with  fewer  repetitions;  more 
facts  are  presented  to  the  reader;  greater 
retention  is  expected;  and  references  to 
previous  facts  occur  with  more  frequency 
in  historical,  geographical  and  other  such 
materials.”* 

Certainly  the  content  area  teacher  needs 
to  check  each  pupil’s  ability: 

1.  To  master  the  specialized  vocabu- 
lary of  the  subject  by  efficient  use 
of  such  aids  as  context  clues  and 
structural  analysis. 

2.  To  do  the  kinds  of  reading  re- 
quired in  the  subject  such  as  the 
problem  solving  approach  in  math- 
ematics and  science. 

3.  To  perform  the  specialized  reading 

‘ tasks  required  in  the  subject,  sudi 

as  the  reading  of  maps,  charts,  and 
resource  material. 

( jiotem  area  tcache*^  will  learn  much 
each  pupil’s  ability  to  read  the  text 
by  preparing  tests  based  on  its  material. 
The  class  should  be  told  the  purpose  of 
the  informal  tests  and  understand  that 
the  results  will  not  affect  their  class 
grades.  Teaching  may  be  combined  with 
diagnosing  as  the  answers  are  discussed 
with  the  class. 

In  planning  for  assessing  pupil  needs 
in  reading  a sp^fic  text,  the  content  area 
teacher  shoulcl  first  list  the  major  reading 
skills  necessary  for  the  subject.  Each  day 
for  several  weeks  one  section  of  the  daily 
assignment  may  be  used  as  an  informal 
test.  Such  tests  would  provide  a check  on 
background  for  the  subject  and  on  such 
skills  as: 

1.  Ability  to  recognize  omtext  clues 

2.  Understanding  of  coooepts  anu 
new  words  developed  ift  previou'* 
grades 

3.  Ability  to  lae  ^ vocabul.-c;, 
correctly 

4.  Ability  to  use  ^4  the  book 

5.  Ability  to  read  .^irfeterial  oralh 

^LlHian  Gray  and  Dora  W 
to  Read.  New  York:  Ret*-  ' 1957,  p.  5'' 
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6.  Ability  to  identify  main  ideas  and 
supporting  details 

7.  Ability  to  perform  other  specialized 
reading  tasks,  identified  by  the 
teacher  as  necessary  for . efficient- 
reading  of  subject  area  material 

Teachers’  guides  accompanying  content 
area  texts  usually  contain  good  sugges- 
tions for  assessing  needs  of  pupils.  Smith^ 
provides  word  lists  and  vocabulary  exer- 
cises in  specific  areas. 

A check  of  specialized  vocabulary 
words  learned  in  the  subject  during  the 
previous  year  enables  the  teacher  to  plan 
more  effective  instruction.  For  example,  a 
list  of  social  studies  words  and  concepts 
used  in  informal  testing  for  a beginning 
sixth  grade  would  include  such  words  as 
island,  peninsula,  and  plateau.  Pupils 
who  make  many  mistakes  will  need  spe- 
cific instruction  to  develop  a meaningful 
vocabuJaty.  Pupils  who  understand  the 
concepts  taught  in  previous  years  can 
progress  more  rapidly  and  can  study  more 
independently. 

Shepherd®  gives  specific  directions  and 
examples  for  assessing  reading  needs  in 
social  studies  and  science.  Kis  books  were 
prepared  for  secondary  teachers  but  con- 
tain many  hints  for  all  teachers  of  those 
subjects.’ 

Strang  and  Bracken®  show  an  example 
of  a practice  lesson  in  the  reading  of 
history.  They  include  a diagnostic  spelling 
test  in  ffie  appendix. 

Personal  Interview 

Teachers  learn  significant  facts  from 
their  daily  contacts  and  personal  inter- 
views with  pupils.  These  should  be  re- 
corded for  future  reference. 


Summary 


The  efficient  teacher  combines  informa- 
tion from  standardized  tests,  intelligence 
tests,  cumulative  records,  observations, 
informal  tests,  and  personal  interviews  in 
order  to  find  the  instructional  reading 


*NiIa  B.  Smitl),  Be  a Better  Reader.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prcntice-HaU,  Inc.,  1961.  Books 
I,  II,  III.  IV.  V,  VI.  . ^ 

*David  L.  Shepherd,  Effcctiife  Reading  m Sacncc 
and  Effective  Reading  in  Social  Studies.  Evanston, 
Illinois:  Row.  Pcter<on  and  Co.,  1960. 

®Ruth  Strang  and  Dorothy  Bracken,  Making 
Better  Readers.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.,  1957, 
jpp.  222*233.  .356  . 


level,  to  select  materials,  and  to  plan 
instruction. 

The  assessing  of  reading  needs  in  the 
content  areas  is  a continuing  process.  The 
evaluation  of  pupil  progress  during  the 
year  identifies  needs  for  special  instruc- 
tion. The  material  in  each  new  unit  must 
be  surveyed  to  identify  new  words  and 
new  skills  which  require  specific 
instruction. 

Two  favorable  trends  are  apparent  as 
we  survey  the  future.  Many  authors  of 
subject  area  materials  are  making  books 
easier  to  read  without  neglecting  content. 
More  content  area  teachers  are  accepting 
the  responsibility  for  helping  students 
develop  reading  skills,  liabits,  and  atti- 
tudes needed  in  their  own  subject  areas. 
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1.  Reading  Skills  in  Teaching 
Literature  in  the 
Elementary  School 

William  A.  Jenkins 

WHAT  ARE  vital  reading  skills  that 
must  be  considered  when  teaching 
literature  in  the  elementary  school  ? I think 
the  list  is  as  comprehensive  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  reading.  However,  let  me  high- 
light some  basic  ones. 

First  of  all,  I believe  that  as  a child 
learns  to  read  and  increases  his  power  to 
read,  he  must  be  taught  to  interpret  life  in 
varying  degrees  of  seriousness,  whether 
through  skimming  or  through  reflective 
reading.  Just  as  the  contexts  of  literature 
can  be  varied  widely  to  teach  words  and 
phrases,  they  can  be  varied  widely  for  de- 
picting man  and  his  concerns. 

A child  should  be  taught  that  language 
has  nuances,  subtleties,  and  intricacies.  He 
should  learn  to  recognize  these  and  to  un- 
derstand how  they  create  differences  in  the 
author’s  intent  and  effect.  Only  wide  and 
varied  types  of  reading  can  fully  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

A child  should  be  taught  to  interpret  a 
wide  range  of  vocabulary  and  discourse, 
even  in  dialect.  Again,  only  a wide  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  authors,  themes, 
plots,  and  styles  can  accomplish  this  aim. 
Least  effective  are  the  readers  set  in  mid- 
dle-class or  suburban  environments  with 
children  who  never  cheat  or  steal;  who  do 
not  have  to  fight  for  life,  sustenance,  and 
recognition;  who  are  never  frustrated, 
thwarted,  or  defeated;  who  never  seem- 
ingly encounter  parental  tyranny,  yellow, 
red,  or  black  skins;  who  do  not  know  pov- 
erty, squalor,  hunger,  or  fatigue.  They  do 
know  these — only  they  know  them  out- 
side of  their  books.  Out  of  school  they 
frequently  have  experienced  these  and 
even  more  impressive  facts  of  life — a 
younger  sister  dying  of  starvation,  as  re- 
cently happened  in  Kansas  City  to  a child 
who  was  regularly  given  breakfast  at 
school.  When  this  happened,  he  could  no 
longer  eat.  He  lost  his  appetite!  Knowl- 
edge of  fathers  who  communicate  only 
when  in  a drunken  stupor,  as  Charlotte 


Brooks  has  vividly  described  in  her  pic- 
tures of  the  culturally  disadvantaged  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A child  needs  to  be  taught  to  pursue  a 
series  of  events  in  order  of  time.  Stories 
should  do  this  for  him. 

He  must  be  taught 'to  grasp  the  tone 
and  mood  of  a reading  selection.  Again 
wide  reading  will  provide  the  opportuni- 
ties. This  includes  being  read  to,  and 
reading  connected  discourse  aloud. 

A child  must,  of  course,  be  taught  com- 
prehension of  both  the  main  idea  an  1 per- 
tinent details.  Practice  in  this  is  readily 
provided  by  stories  which  have  a skeleton 
of  plot  that  can  be  stripped  away  and  to 
which  details  can  be  readily  fastened  and 
pegged. 

In  reading  in  the  elementary  school  a 
child  must  be  taught  to  use  pictorial  aids 
to  meaning.  Readers  and  trade  books  both 
afford  opportunities  for  developing  this 
skill,  but  in  my  experienv.e  teachers  too 
seldom  seize  the  chance  or  use  it  at  its 
maximum. 

A child  must  be  taught  to  make  gen- 
eralizations from  the  specific  instances  he 
encounters  in  reading,  and  he  must  learn 
to  become  emotionally  involved  through 
characters  and  events  which  he  encounters 
in  his  reading. 

With  limitations,  a child  must  learn  to 
recognize  and  understand  the  figures  and 
other  esthetic  elements  he  encounters  in 
his  reading.  I say  with  limitations,  because 
here,  too,  our  notions  are  being  ques- 
tioned. Many  ^eadiers  at  all  levels  have  as- 
sume ^ that  in  a child’s  early  reading  of 
myths,  folk  tales,  Bible  stories,  and  so 
forth,  he  builds  a foundation  of  allusion 
upon  which  later  literary  experiences  will 
rest.  A study  being  conducted  by  Dr. 
James  Squire,  NCTE  Executive  Secretary, 
to  be  published  some  time  this  year,  may 
change  our  position.  Based  on  an  analysis 
of  fifty  anthologies.  Dr.  Squire'’s  study 
tentatively  has  found  that  upper  grade 
children  do  need  a background  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  myths  (particularly  the  Tro- 
jan War);  and  of  the  Arthurian  cycle. 
More  allusions  refer  to  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  than  to  all  other  figures  in  British 
and  American  folklore  combined  The 


study'^as'f5und  also  that  children  need  a 
knowledge  of  Bible  stories  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Of  less  importance,  according  to 
this  study,  are  the  Norse  myths,  stories  of 
the  Far  East,  American  folk  tales,  and 
English  balladry.® 

A final  reading  skill  area  in  teaching 
literature  in  the  elementary  school  must  be 
vocabulary.  In  young  children  vocabulary 
grows  through  finding  the  best  word  to 
share  experience.  Their  language  develop- 
ment evolves  as  they  move  from  egocentric 
concerns  to  the  group  life  of  school  and  as 
their  teacher  takes  them  beyond  themselves 
in  both  reading  and  non-reading  activities. 
For  older  children,  the  quickest  way  to 
climb  the  reading  vocabulary  ladder  is  to 
read  widely  in  books  which  are  exciting  or 
personally  meaningful. 
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c.  Nafore,  Sc/ence,  and  ChHdrcn's 
Reading 

Nancy  Larrick 

Sputnik  I and  the  first  men  in  space 
e dramatized  cliildren’s  interest  in 
nee.  Even  a five-year-old  asks  detailed 
rstions  about  outer  space  and  the  pos- 
bility  of  visiting  the  moon  someday.  By 
uch  c]uestions  youn.cs^ers  show  that  they 
i ready  have  a remarkable  fund  of  infor- 
afiori  about  this  branch  of  science.  In 
inv  case.s,  the  children  are  far  ahead  of 
■ •r  elders  in  their  knowledge  of  .science 


and  their  driving  curiosity  to  leam  more. 

Fortunately  there  is  a remarkable  array 
of  diildren's  books  about  astronomy  and 
space  travel.  So  adults  can  easily  guide 
boys  and  girls  to  books  about  their  favorite 
subject. 

Yet  children’s  interest  in  science  is  not 
new.  The  current  wave  of  enthusiasm  over 
outer  space  simply  highlights  what  has 
been  oovious  to  anyone  who  observes 
children  closely.  For  by  nature  children 
are  curious.  A young  child  reaches  out  to 
stroke  the  cat  and  thus  gets  the  feel  of  the 
warm  fluffy  fur.  Given  a flower,  he  pulls 
off  the  petals  as  a way  of  seeing  how  this 
thing  is  put  together  and  what  it  really  is. 
It  is  the  child’s  natural  way  of  reaching 
out  to  leam. 

Oddly  enough  both  parents  and  teach- 
ers have  often  been  guilty  of  squelching 
this  natural  curiosity  of  children.  We 
scold  the  toddler  who  is  getting  the  feel 
)f  wet  sticky  mud  by  squeezing  it  through 
his  fingers.  We  punish  the  young  gardener 
who  pulls  up  baby  carrots  to  see  if  they 
are  ready  to  eat. 

We  discourage  children’s  insistent  ques- 
tions by  admonitions  to  "hush  up”  or  by 
dead-end  answers  that  close  the  door  to 
further  inquiry.  In  some  instances,  we 
have  dampened  children’s  interest  in 
science  by  providing  books  which  are  so 
oversimplified  as  to  belittle  the  diild,  so 
inaccurate  as  to  give  misinformation  that 
will  have  to  be  unlearned  later  on,  or  so 
dull  as  to  form  a damper  to  learning. 

Readiag  As  a Way  of  Ufa 

Yet  the  child’s  natural  interest  in 
science  can  be  an  incentive  to  reading.  It 
is  particularly  valuable  if  we  think  of 
reading  as  a long-range  means  of  con- 
tinuing intellectual  growth. 

Sometimes  v'e  sp^  of  learning  to  read 
as  though  reading  were  an  end  in  itself. 
Yet  v.'e  know  that  reading  is  much  more 
than  .skill.  It  involves  understanding  and 
hence  personal  and  intellectual  growth. 
Yet  this  can  happen  only  if  the  individual 
finds  reading  material  which  is  appealing 
and  stimulating.  A child  needs  books  that 
answer  his  questions  and  at  the  same  time 
whet  his  appetite.  And  we  need  to  look 
at  children’s  books  with  a critical  eye  to 
find  the  leading  material  which  will  help 
youngsters  grow  as  thinking  individuals. 
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Whaf  to  Look  for  In  Sefenec  looks 
for  Children 


December,  I960,  issue  of  Natural 
/j  tJr)'  carried  an  article  which  stunned 
authors  editors,  and  publishers  of  science 
bwks  for  children.  It  was  a critical  review 
of  a significant  number  of  children’s  books 
dealing  with  various  fields  of  science  and 

Some  books  received 
scathing  denunciation  because  of  inac- 
^raaes,  serious  omissions,  or  gross  dis- 
tortions of  fact. 


his  article,  it  seems  to  me,  marked  the 
coming  of  age  of  science  writing  for  chil- 
dren. And  it  shonM  give  valuable  guides 
to  those  who  mu.  select  books  for  chil- 
dren  and  introduce  them  in  the  classroom. 

I marks  of  a good  science 

book  for  children.?  First,  it  must  be  com- 
pletely ^curate  in  both  text  and  illustra- 
tion. (On  this  point  Natural  History 
reviev.'ers  bring  disarming  news  of  mis- 
information in  some  children’s  science 
books,  even  those  bearing  the  recom- 

mendation  of  so-called  authorities  in  the 
neld.) 


Second,  it  should  be  written  in  a read- 
able style.  In  sdentific  material  for  chil- 
dren,  the  author  always  has  the  problem 
of  writing  simply  while  maintaining  com- 
plete accuracy.  In  the  effort  to  use  easy 
words,  a number  of  authors  have  fallen 
into  what  I have  come  to  call  the  "dish- 
hole  dilemma— a situation  which  takes 
Its  name  from  one  author’s  easy-word 
subshtute  for  "crater,’’  referring  to  craters 
on  the  moon.  Such  a term,  easy  though  it 
IS,  IS  a glaring  case  of  misinformation 
resulting  from  ovei-Jmplification. 

Still  ether  authors,  in  their  effort  to 
make  material  simple,  have  talked  down 
to  their  reiders.  Children,  I am  glad  to 
say,  resent  such  condescension. 

Strangely  enough,  many  authors  and 
editors  seem  to  assume  that  the  only  way 
to  improve  readability  is  to  use  simple 
words.  They  overlook— and  hence  omit— 
such  aids  to  reading  as  a table  of  contents, 
an  index,  and  captions  and  labels  for  the 
illustrations.  Yet  a good  table  of  contents 
IS  a skeleton  outline  of  the  subject  which 
will  help  a child  get  the  over-all  picture 
at  a glance  or  assist  him  in  finding  the 
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section  of  particular  interest  to  h 
index  is  essential  to  the  child  wh( 
ferret  out  the  answer  to  a particul 
tion  or  who  would  go  back  to 
^mething  of  particular  interest, 
illustrations  without  captions  or 
leave  many  a child  baffled  as  he  tu 
pages  and  wonders  whether  this 
him  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the 
of  Ufe  feel  the  urgency  of  inc 
captions  for  their  adult  readers 
many  an  editor  of  children’s  booki 
this  reading  aid. 

In  the  third  place,  it  seems  to  ro 
a good  science  book  for  children  s 
be  inherently  appealing.  The  fac 
science  are  "truth  stranger  than  fic 
yet  many  an  author,  eager  to  wi 
youthful  readers,  resorts  to  extra 
devices  which  he  hopes  will  mak 
material  more  interesting.  The  belie 
or-nots  of  science  are  desaibec 
dramatic,’’  and  "exciting,”  or  thej 
called  magtc  or  mysteries. 

Exclamation  points  are  sprin 
throughout  like  salt  on  potatoes.  Ele 
bells  bu2-2-2-2”  or  "r-r-r-ring,”  as  the 
that  spelling  device  could  add  to 
marvel  of  science  at  work.  Someti 
colloquialisms  and  backyard  chattii 
break  into  the  serious  explanation 
scientific  phenomena.  ("Then  what 
you  think  happened?  Well,  the 
magma  inside  the  earth  pushed  thrw 

it  did. 

This  IS  a phony,  insulting  to  the  ch 
and  belittling  of  the  subject. 

As  a fourth  mark  of  a good  scier 
Mok  for  children,  I like  to  ask  what  t 
book  will  do  for  the  child  as  a growin 
thinking  personality.  Will  it  encoura 
him  to  seek  further  and  read  more  exte 
sively.?  Will  it  help  him  to  think  critical 

to  observe  with  greater  sensitivits 
These  are  hard  questions  to  answer  c 
course.  The  book  that  kindles  one  child 
zeal  to  learn  may  leave  another  unmovec 
but  there  are  some  children’s  books  o 
science  that  would  never  lift  the  sicht 
of  anybody.  ® 

A Sampling  of  looks 

Let’s  take  a look  at  some  of  the  recenl 
children  s books  of  science  with  an  eye  to 
these  four  measures  of  excellence. 

T^e  Tale  of  a Meadow  and  The  Tale 
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*-i  a Pond  by  Henry  B.  Kane  (Knopf) 
outstanding  books  of  natural  history. 
%ie  text  has  a poetic  quality,  the  phctos 
5£id  drawings  by  the  author  are  exquisite, 
interrelation  of  plant  and  animal  life 
made  abundantly  clear,  table  of  contents 
i^d  index  are  good  working  tools,  and 
ptc  authur's  sensitivity  and  enthusiasm 
»yike  reader  want  to  go  forth  and  see 
Kvf  isKiwelf.  The  omission  of  captions 
‘ -he  illustrations  is  the  only  short- 
in  these  excellent  books.  (Grade 

, I ^ 

^.nimal  Clocks  and  Compasses;  From 
••-■-umal  Aiisirut/on  to  Space  Travel  by 
G*.  Hyde  (Whittlesey  House), 
kvrtjub  ir-ss  beautifully  illustrated,  pre- 
'.4ijcresting  information  in  a simple, 

J f^tforward  style  that  is  appealing. 

■»de  5 up.)  - r^  /u 

''^iison  Esperiments  You  Can  Do  (Har- 
experiments  from  Edison’s 
i with  introductory  text  explain- 
?«:  significance  of  each.  The  format 
^ btyle  of  the  book  are  adult  in  every 
.V  btrt  the  reading  level  is  appropriate 
junior  high  school  students  as 
'I  as  advanced  science  enthusiasts  in  the 
•die  grades. 

»'  About  Great  Medical  Discoveries 
. r4-.id  Dietz  (Random)  and  All  About 
, h.s  Age  by  Patricia  Lauber  (Random) 

>-•*  authentic  information  in  highly  read- 
• sfv'le  with  well-captioned  photographs 
ri,-h  detail.  Both  are  indexed.  (For 
■ 4 up.) 

,„>u  I'ymes  to  Bodies:  A Story  of 
■ontology  by  William  Fox  and  Samuel 
.<  (Walck)  explains  the  purpose, 

• .and  achievements  of  paleontology 
interesting  and  well  organized 
. ood  photographs.  (For  Grade  5 

t Ilf 

nt  Z>.'- 1 of  Measurement  by  Sam  and 
Epstein  (Watts)  is  a lively  explana- 
>f  common  measuring  devices. 
In  exact  language  that  is  very 
(For  Grade  4 up.) 

Bj-  md  After  Dinosaurs  written 
1 illb-  r <red  by  Lois  and  Louis  Darling 
lorrow  1'^  a beautiful  book  with  text 
illusirations  that  are  clo.sely  related, 
■ver,  it  sutlers  from  having  no  table 
I *cnts.  no  chapter  headings,  no 
: 1 in  manv  cases  no  caption  or 


label  for  the  art.  The  book  reads  much 
younger  than  it  looks.  (For  Grade  5 an 

^^Grasshoppers  and  Crickets  by  Dorothy 
Childs  Hogner  (Crowell)  for  younger 
children  is  clearly  written,  informat^, 
factual  and  charmingly  illustrated,  '^e 
author  dares  to  use  technical  terms  in  her 
anatomical  descriptions  and  will  thus 

delight  young  readers.  , i 

The  Moon  Seems  to  Change  by  Frank- 
lyn  M.  Branley  (Crowell)  is  simple 
enough  for  most  first  graders,  but  appeal- 
ing to  older  youngsters  as  well.  It  preludes 
easy  experiments  which  will  help  the  child 
find  answers  to  his  questions. 

The  Quest  of  Isaac  Newton  by  Barbara 
and  Myrick  Land  (Garden  City)  is  a very 
modem  looking  book  with  vivid  and 
unusual  art  work  and  readable  text. 
Despite  its  picture-book  format,  it  has  a 
grcwvn-up  look  that  will  appeal  to  many 

fourth  and  fifth  graders.  t-,-  u lU 

The  Curies  and  Radtum  by  Elizabeth 

Rubin  (Watts)  is  one  of  the  new  seri^  of 
First  Biography  Books  for  middle  graders. 

It  has  only  a few  black-and-white  illustra- 
tions, but  the  text  makes  interesting  read- 
ing and  seems  more  likely  to  appeal  to 
children  than  the  highly  fictionalized 
stories  .sometimes  called  biography. 

In  Conclusion 

These  are  only  the  barest  handful  of 
the  hundreds  of  new  science  books  for 
children.  But  I have  described  them  m 
this  detail  to  show  what  tempting  reading 
material  is  available  for  children  today. 

I believe  that  books  such  as  these  will 
capitalize  on  children’s  inborn  airiosi^ 
about  nature  and  science.  And  with  such 
books,  young  readers  will 
inquiring  approach  to  life  and  the  world 
around  them.  Then,  truly,  we  may  say 
that  through  reading  they  have  gained  a 

full  life. 
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3.  Critical  Reading  in  the 
Content  Areas 

Will  J.  Massey 

For  the  past  decade  or  two  the  terms 
•'creative  reading"  and  "critical  reading” 
have  been  appearing  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  the  professional  literature. 
There  seems  to  be  little  agreement  among 
those  who  make  use  of  these  terms.  Often 
the  two  are  regarded  as  synonymous.  In- 
herent in  each  writer’s  concept  is  "read- 
ing between  the  lines  j i.e.,  using  higher 
level  mental  processes  to  probe  beyond 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  author’s  words. 

"Critical  thinking"  is  often  included 
in  "creative  thinking,”  along  with  the 
discovery  of  implications,  inferences,  and 
appreciations  or  the  author  s ideas.  Re- 
search has  not  as  yet  delineated  all  the 
abilities  involved  in  critical  thinking,  nor 
has  it  shown  the  most  effective  way  to 


correlate  these  abilities  with  the  stages  of 
the  child's  development. 

For  the  purpo.ses  of  this  paper,  ‘\riticai 
reading”  will  include  those  processes  by 
w'hich.the  reader  (1)  interprets  materials 
— concrete  and  abstract  (verbal),  (2) 
utili2es  his  previous  experiences  as  objec- 
tive referents  to  judge  the  relevancy,  au- 
thenticity, sincerity,  and  utility  c»f  the 
object  or  the  statement,  and  (3)  arrives 
at  a conclusion  or  course  of  action. 

The  critical  reader  must  (1)  perceive 
relationships  between  words,  percepts, 
and  concepts;  (2)  appraise  the  authors 
statements  by  ascertaining  their  relevant^ 
to  his  problem,  their  authenticity,  their 
objectivity,  their  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  statements  of  other  authors  or 
speakers,  and  their  truth  or  fancifulness, 
(3)  draw  inferences  from'  the  author's 
implications;  and  (4)  reserv'e  conclusions 
until  all  obtainable  facts  are  perused.  In 
addition,  he  must  not  close  his  mind  to 
further  discoveries  which  should  influence 
his  conclusions  or  courses  of  action. 

Can  the  teacher  develop  these  skills 
through  effective  teaching?  A review  of 
the  research  findings  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  not  only  can  they  he  but  that 
they  must  be  developed  if  democracy  is 
to  survive. 

A prevailing  misconception  is  that 
critical  thinking  is  concerned  primarily 
with  the  effective  handling  of  prc)pa- 
ganda.  Propaganda  exemplifies  vividly 
the  need  for  critical  evaluation.  However, 
overemphasis  of  this  kind  of  writing  can 
result  in  the  neglect  of  other  unportant 
aspects  of  critical  thinking  which  enable 
the  reader  to  apply  critical  standards  to 
his  choices  of  .thought  and  action — social 
and  personal.  , ' 

An  Assumption 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  child  at  any 
stage  of  his  development  may  think  crit- 
ically provided  he  has  had  adequate 
experiences,  language  facility,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  applying  thinking  skills. 
Given  the  opportunity,  as  early  as  the 
preschool  years,  he  can  formulate  judg- 
ments, distinguish  between  fact  and  fan- 
tasy (fact  and  opinion),  make  compari- 
sons and  contrasts,  interpret  feelings, 
ascertain  relevancy,  detect  bias,  and  judge 
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\alidity.  Some  examples  from  literature 
and  social  studies  will  illustrate  the  pos- 
sibilities for  cultivating  skills  of  critical 
reading  at  various  stages  of  the  child’s 
development. 

Although  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  isolate  the  factors  involved  in 
critical  reading,  an  attempt  is  made  here 
to  trace  the  development  of  skills  in  for- 
mulating judgments  and  ascertaining  the 
relevancy  of  information  through  the 
various  school  levels  using  literature 
content. 

Literature  content  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  cultivate 
skills  of  critical  reading. 

Formulating  Judgments 

Before  the  child  reads,  he  can  be  aided 
in  formulating  judgments  by  such  exer- 
cises as  the  following: 

on  is  a 

(The  child  .selects  from  his  experi- 
ence an  appropriate  word  such  as 
cbatr,  stool,  or  sofa.) 

2.  John  went  wading  in  the 
(pool,  lake,  puddle,  etc.) 

In  the  primary  grades,  further  develop- 
ment of  this  skill  is  made  possible  by 
exercise  which  call  for  judgment 
examples  follow: 

1.  There  was  a large  truck  in  the 
omiths  driveway.  Men  were  puttinc 
furniture  into  the  truck.  What  were 
the  Smiths  doing.?  Watching  TV? 
Moving  to  another  house.:*  Going  on 

- .Moving  into  the  house.:* 

2.  The  peddler  left  the  Smiths*  house 

Enfold  ^ 

bought  nothing. 

Smiths  had  bought  a great  deal. 

Ihe  Smiths  had  told  the  peddler  to 
go  away. 
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At  the  intermediate  level,  questions 
'Uch  as  the  following  call  for  higher  level 
judgments: 

1.  Could  the  dog  solve  his  problem  as 
mfister  did  or  did  he  have  to 
aicept-  what  happened  to  him.? 

Does  a porcupine  shoot  his  quills.? 

The  junior-high  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  his  experience- 
direct  and  vitanous— to  formulate  judg- 
ments needed  in  the  following  situations: 

1.  Have  the  child  decide  which  char- 
acters from  stories  read  have  similar 
characteristics.  Discuss  teen-age  prob- 
lems. ITien  ask  such  questions  as: 


a.  Are  the  problems  of  these  chil- 
dren normal  problems.? 

b.  Do  all  twn-agers  have  some  of 
these  problems.? 

c.  Are  the  solutions  that  are  given 
to  the  problems  realistic  solu- 
tions.-' Why  or  why  not.? 

2.  Afte»‘  the  child  has  read  a story  about 
mountaineers,  the  question:  "Do  the 
mountaineers  believe  in  witches.?” 
can  be  used  to  cause  him  to  produce 
evidence  for  his  judgment. 

More  advanced  critical  judgment  must 
be  requirecl  at  the  .senior-high  level.  Illus- 
trative  activities  to  elicit  this  kind  of 
thinking  are: 

1.  In  what  spirit  does*  the  author  poke 
fun  at  the  British.?  Do  you  ^nk 
they  codd  be  offended  by  his  re- 
marks.  Justify  your  answer. 

Lompwe  this  realisdc  "Western" 
with  the  kind  you  see  on  TV.  How 
do  the  two  differ.?  Which  is  more 
likely  to  be  a true  representation  of 
tnc  Western  movement.^ 

It  is  apparent  that  the  foregoing  exam- 
ples whi^  illustrate  situations  calling  for 
formulating  judgments  also  involve  com- 
paring and  contrasting,  distinguishing 
betv.een  fact  and  opinion,  interpreting 
reelings,  etc.  They  do  illustrate,  however, 
the  fact  that  children  at  all  levels  can  b^ 
guided  in  cultivating  this  skill  at  increas- 
ingly advanced  stages,  with  increasingly 
complex  concepts.  * ^ 

Ascertaining  Relevancy 


Prereading  experiences  which  call  for 
the  examination  of  evidence  to  decide 
whether  it  fits  the  situation  may  take  the 
form  ot  the  following: 

child  tell  which  pictures 

( Carrot}  beet,  lettuce ) 

2.  To  tell  time  you  would  use  a .. 
(clock,  block) 

Primary-level  exercises  such  as  the 
following  may  be  used: 

1.  Cross  out  the  irrelevant  statement  in 
the  story. 

;;i  see  a big  airplane,”  said  Jimmy, 
oee  the  airplane  go  up. 

See  it  come  down. 

It  can  go  up  and  down 

See  the  train  stop.”  (Irrelevant) 

2.  Selea  the  best  title  for  the  story 

a.  Christmas  in  July 

b.  The  Bicycle  Tree 

c.  Jody  Wants  a Bicycle 

More  advanced  skill  in  ascertaining 
relevancy  is  necessitated  at  the  intermedi- 
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at€  level.  The  following  activities  can  be 
useful: 

1.  How  is  this  story  like  smother  story 
we  have  read?  How  is  it  different? 
Why  does  this  story  belong  in  this 
unit? 

2.  In  comparing  the  story  facts  with 
other  data,  does  this  biography  agree 
or  disagree  with  information  from 
other  sources? 

The  junior-high  student  should  be  able 
to  ascertain  relevancy  in  these  activities: 

1.  Ask  the  pupil  to  indicate  which  sen- 
tences are  irrelevant  to  the  plot  of 
the  story  and  why  they  are  not 
necessary  to  develop  the  meaning, 
although  they  may  add  interesting 
deuils. 

2.  What  kind  of  person  was  ? 

Why?  Are  these  good  reasons  for 

calling  him ? Do  you  feel  he 

had  good  reasons  for  acting  as  he 
did?  Cite  examples. 

More  advanced  application  is  called 
for  at  the  senior-high  level  in  the  follow- 
ing  types  of  exercises: 

1.  Does  Poe’s  analysis  of  fear  in  the 
human  mind  seem  correa,  judging 
from  your  own  experience  or  from 
your  other  reading? 

2.  What  in  Seaion  LIV  of  "In  Me- 
moriam”  suggests  that  Tennyson 
was  troubled  by  the  new  scientific 
doctrines  derived  from  evolutionary 

‘theories?  Is  his  conclusion  on  the 
matter  hopeful  or  despairing? 

Critical  Reading  in  Social  Studies 

Situations  which  give  experiences  in 
another  facet  of  critical  reading  may  be 
found  in  the  content  of  social  studies. 
Teachers  in  this  area  should  capitalize 
upon  these  situations  to  help  each  child  to 
become  more  mature  in  his  ability  to 
judge  the  validity  of  statements  made  in 
his  textbooks  and  elsewhere. 

Judging  Validity 

At  the  prereading  stage  the  child  can 
be  guided  into  judging  the  validity  of 
information  in  situations  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  After  showing  a filmstrip  on  "The 
Policempr.,”  the  teacher  can  initiate 
discussion  of  the  actions  of  the  lost 
children  and  the  policeman  in  light 
of  past  experiences  with  a policeman. 
D<^  the  local  policeman  help  lost 
children  find  their  parents?  Did  the 
policeman  in  this  filmstrip  aa  like  a 
real  policeman?  Why  or  why  not? 


2.  Have  the  child  compare  "Smokey  the 
Bear’’  in  the  National  Zoo  with  the 
one  in  the  comics: 

Is  Smok^  a real  character?  Which 
Smokey  is  the  real  one?  H»>w  do  you 
know? 

The  child  in  the  early  grades  c.in  judge 
the  validity  of  such  a statement  as  "On 
the  Plains  the  Indians  lived  in  teepees  be- 
cause there  were  no  trees  to  make  houses." 
Consulting  other  sources  and  discussing 
the  statement  with  someone  wi..s  has 
visited  the  Plains  States  can  lead  him  t.i 
accept  or  reject  the  statement. 

In  later  grades,  the  child  who  finds 
that  the  population  figure  in  the  text 
differs  from  the  figure  given  at  the  end 
of  the  text  and  consults  an  encyclopedia, 
the  latest  almanac,  and  other  sources  is 
enabled  to  decide  which  figure  to  accept. 
He  compares  copyright  dates,  author's 
competence,  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion about  the  sources  in  arriving  at  his 
decision. 

At  this  level,  also,  he  can  be  taught  to 
question  validity — until  he  has  consulted 
other  sources— of  sucli  a statement  as: 

"The  climate  in  summer  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  is  warm.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  also  warm.’’ 
The  junior-high  student  can  be  en- 
couraged to  judge  validity  in  situations 
such  as  the  following: 

1.  "The  winter  of  1962-63  was  one  of 
the  coldest  seasons  experienced  on 
the  East  Coast.’’ 

How  many  years  are  involved?  Who 
made  the  statement?  Is  he  an  author- 
ity? What  factors  are  involved  in  the 
concmt  "coldest"?  (Lowest  tempera- 
ture for  a week,  a day,  a month? 
Most  precipitttion,  highest  humidity, 
strongest  winds?) 

2.  Is  the  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address 
that  is  usually  found  in  social  studies 
books,  the  original?  What  did  Lin- 
coln say  when  he  delivered  the  ad- 
dress? Who  clanged  it?  'When? 
Why? 

The  student  in  the  high  school  should 
be  expected  to  make  more  advanced  in- 
quiry into  the  validation  of  social  studies 
materials.  The  pupil  who  has  read  one 
writer's  conclusion  that  "Integration  of 
races  alleviates  racial  tension,"  can'- be 
helped  in  questioning  the  validity  of  the 
statement  by  reading  about  the  "race  riot’’ 
at  D.  C.  stadium  in  the  fall.  He  can  then 
be  made  aware  that  more  than  physical 
integration  is  necessary  to  remove  dis- 
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trust,  hate,  bias,  prejudice,  and  misunder- 
standing. 

He  should  be  given  many  opportunities 
to  question  the  validity  of  information 
until  he  has  examined  all  of  the  available 
evidence — using  his  total  experience,  di- 
rect and  vicarious — to  arrive  at  a tentative 
conclusion. 

At  all  levels  the  pupil  needs  experience 
in  formulating  questions  that  involve  crit- 
ical thinking.  Too  frequently,  the  teacher 
asks  all  -the  questions,  formulates  the 
generalizations,  and  asks  the  pupil  to 
supply  the  answers.  The  teacher  should 
provide  assistance  to  the  pupil  in  evaluat- 
ing his  questions  and  his  answers. 

A Final  Stotemtnt 

The  examples  given  above  demonstrate 
the  possibility  in  two  content  areas  (lit- 
erature and  social  studies)  of  cultivating 
the  child’s  ability  in  three  aspects  of 
critical  reading.  Space  does  not  permit 
outlining  similar  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  other  facets  of  critical 
reading  in  each  content  area.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  reader  will  discern  possibilities 
I com  the  foregoing  for  his  area  of  spe- 
cialization and  will  be  encouraged  to 
examine  the  content  of  his  subject  for 
opportunities  that  will  permit  continuous 
expansion  of  the  student’s  critical  reading 
abilities. 

Realizing  that  qualitatively  the  child’s 
thinking  processes  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  an  adult,  we,  as  teachers  of  read- 
ing, can  (’ 


n.ive  experiences  which  call  for  critical 
hinking. 
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SEQUENCE  IV 

COMPREHENSION  IN  THE  CONTENT  FIELDS 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Paving  fhe  Way  . . . 

Dodd  E.  Roberts 
University  of  Maine 

Traditionally  the  idea  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  content  areas  has  been 
the  responsibility  of  teachers  at  and  above 
the  middle  grades.  The  contemporary  lit- 
erature in  reading  still  reflects  the  feeling 
that  it  is  the  task  of  the  fourth  grade 
teacher  to  initiate  what  is  herein  called 
"content  reading”  instruction  — in  study 
skills;  in  such  specialized  skilL  as  reading 
maps,  globes,  charts,  graphs;  in  some 
facets  of  critical  reading.  Lillian  Gray,^  for 
example,  writes:  "When,  in  the  fourth 
grade  [italics  mine],  reading  in  the  content 
fields  is  taken  up  in  earnest,  children 
should  be  so  guided  that  they  will  enter 
upon  a period  of  discovery  and  broaden- 
ing horizons.”  Much  of  the  literature 
reflects  the  idea  that  the  fourth  grader  is 
for  the  first  time  faced  with  wide  reading 
of  materials  in  which  there  is  little  con- 
scious control  of  vocabulary,  little  concern 
for  the  rate  of  presentation  of  concepts, 
little  consideration  of  the  types  of  reading 
skills  needed  by  the  learner.  Social  studies, 
arithmetic,  science,  and  spelling  texts  are 
all  cited  as  examples  of  materials  demand- 
ing new  and  more  sophisticated  reading 
skills  of  their  readers.  When  such  mate- 
rials are  to  be  used  and  when  readers  are 
expected  to  acquire  a great  deal  of  factual 
information  and  knowledge  from  such 
sources,  it  certainly  becomes  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  intermediate  grade 
teacher  to  provide  the  best  possible  in- 
struction in  those  skills  which  will  assist 
her  pupils  to  become  more  proficient 
readers  in  the  content  area. 

But  does  the  traditional  concept  of 
initiating  instruction  in  content  reading 
at  the  intermediate  grade  level  need  to  be 

^Lillian  Gray,  Teaching  Children  to  Read.  Third 
edition.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
1963,  p.  330. 


re-examined?  Is  there  not  a rationale  for 
suggesting  that  there  are  many  content 
reading  skills  which  younger  children  now 
need? 

Many  factors  contribute  to  the  "down- 
ward push”  or  the  grov/ing  awareness  that 
teachers  simply  cannot  wait  until  fourth 
grade  to  introduce  those  reading  skills 
which  until  recently  have  been  considered 
the  province  of  the  teacher  of  the  inter- 
mediate grades.  A brief  glance  at  some  of 
these  factors  may  serve  to  buttress  the 
argument  that  the  primary  teacher  must 
begin  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
teaching  some  content  reading  skills  as 
part  of  the  basic  developmental  reading 
program  of  the  primary  grades: 

A.  Increasing  evidence  that  reading  is  seen 
by  classroom  teachers  as  well  as  by 
theorists  to  be  a thinking  process  in- 
volving the  learner,  his  experiences,  his 
needs,  the  materials  he  reads,  the  pur- 
poses for  which  he  reads,  and  the 
problems  he  has  in  reading-thinking. 

B.  The  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  * 
to  accept  the  concept  of  individual 
needs  and  to  recognize  the  responsi- 
bility of  teaching  in  light  of  children’s 
individual  needs  and  interests. 

C.  Teacher  recognition  that  readiness  is 
a matter  of  preparation  for  any  new 
type  of  reading  task  needed  by  the 
young  reader. 

D.  Organizational  schemes  which  encour- 
age children  to  read  widely  materials 
of  many  types;  e.g.,  individual  reading, 
personalized  reading,  self-selection. 

E.  Tendency  to  lessen  emphasis  on  grade 
levels  and  to  increase  emphasis  on  skill 
levels  as  criteria  of  achievement. 

F.  The  publication  of  reading  series  with 
less  control  of  vocabulary  and  with  a 
greater  range  of  content  material  than 
many  which  teachers  have  been  using 
in  recent  years. 

G.  The  publication  of  many  trade  books 
of  a factual  nature  written  at  the  pri- 
mary level,  books  which  introduce  new 
concepts  in  vocabulary  often  outside 
the  realm  of  the  primary  child’s  ex- 
perience. 

As  teachers  become  aware  of  these  and 
other  factors  and  recognize  the  implica- 
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tions  of  their  presence,  they  must  begin 
to  assume  responsibility  for  integrating 
into  primary  language  arts  programs  those 
content  reading  skills  which  their  pupils 
need.  Teachers  need  help  in  recognizing 
that  son' . new  skills  must  be  taught,  some 
"old"  skills  must  be  taught  earlier,  some 
common  skills  need  re-emphasis  in  new 
contexts,  et  cetera. 

Three  principles  upon  which  good  in- 
struction might  be  based  involve  an  under- 
standing of  the  significance  of  content 
reading,  consideration  of  some  caution  in 
planning  instruction,  and  awareness  of 
content-reading  skills  needed  by  primary 
pupils. 

Develop  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  content  reading  and  its  significance  to 
the  pupil  in  the  primary  grades.  The 
teacher  of  the  prifnary  grades  needs  at  her 
fingertips  clear-cut  descriptions  of  the 
nature  of  content  reading.  She  needs  evi- 
dence that  general  reading  and  content 
reading  are  not  synonymous  and  that  the 
primary  pupils  does  need  instruction  in 
content  reading  skills.  Finally,  she  needs 
assistance  in  seeing  how  she  can  integrate 
content-reading  instruction  into  her  de- 
velopmental program. 

Consider  some  of  the  cautions  the  pri- 
mary teacher  must  keep  in  mind  as  she 
plans  instruction  in  content  reading.  There 
are  many  in  the  literature,  but  perhaps 
four  of  them  simply  phrased  are  impor- 
tant for  the  primary  teacher. 

A.  Do  not  assume  that  the  teaching  of  a 
skill  within  the  general  reading  pro- 
gram guarantees  pupil's  use  of  that 
skill  within  content  reading. 

B.  Do  not  assume  that  the  pupil's  use  of 
a skill  within  one  content  area  guar- 
antees its  use  within  a second  content 
area. 

C.  Be  especially  alert  to  the  problems  of 
teaching  new  and  unfamiliar  concepts 
through  text  reading. 

D.  Remember  that  the  primary  teacher's 
responsibility  is  to  initiate,  not  to  com- 
plete, the  teaching  of  content  reading 
skills. 

Develop  an  awareness  of  the  skills  the 
primary  pupil  needs  in  content  reading. 
If  one  is  conscious  of  the  significance  of 
content  reading  skills,  one  needs  only  to 
look  about  him  — at  the  material  the 
youngster  is  reading — to  see  the  possibili- 
ties of  teaching  skills  in  directly  meaning- 
ful reading  situations.  Reflect  on  the  list 


of  factors  mentioned  above;  look  at  two* 
or  three  of  the  textbooks  second  and  third 
graders  are  reading;  some  possibilities' 
come  quickly  to  mind. 

A.  Consider  a page  from  a third-grade 
speller.- 

1.  Look  at  the  directions.  "Follow  your 
study  plan  for  the  fourth  day.  Turn 
to  page  A."  Will  the  third  grader 
need  to  re-read?  Will  he  have  to 
select  from  the  weekly  study  plan 
those  activities  appropriate  for  the 
fourth  day?  Will  he  need  direction 
in  transferring  the  general  direc- 
tions on  page  4 to  the  specific  activi- 
ties on  this  new  page? 

2.  As  he  follows  the  directions  on  this 
page,  will  there  be  vocabulary  prob- 
lems with  words  and  terms  like 
correctly,  alphabetical  order,  conso- 
nant letter? 

3.  Will  his  teacher  avail  herself  of  the 
opportunity  to  teach  the  skill  of 
following  written  directions,  of  se- 
lecting appropriate  activities  from  a 
written  list,  of  transferring  terms 
from  basal  reading  to  a pupil- 
directed  spelling  activity?  Will  she 
use  the  spelling  activity  not  only  as 
a device  for  building  toward  mas- 
tery of  spelling,  but  also  as  an 
opportunity  to  introduce  or  rein- 
force two  or  three  appropriate  read- 
ing skills  ? 

B.  Study  a second  grade  science  ex- 
periment.^ It  follows  a half  dozen  lessons 
on  properties  of  magnets. 

Pupils  are  given  these  directions: 

Experiment 

Put  a small  piece  of  wood  in  water. 

Put  a needle  magnet  on  the  wood. 

The  needle  and  the  wood  will  turn  and 
then  stop. 

Make  a mark  on  the  dish  where  the 
needle  points. 

Then  turn  the  needle  away  and  see  what 
happens. 

It  comes  back  to  the  mark. 

Try  it  again  and  again. 

You  will  find  that  the  needle  points  the 
same  way  every  time. 

A magnet  needle  points  north. 

A magnet  needle  that  points  north  is 
called  a compass. 

*Richcrd  Madden  and  others,  Sound  and  Sc7tJtc  in 
Spelling.  Teacher’s  edition.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brae;  and  World,  Inc.,  1964,  p.  10. 

^Herman  Schneider  and  Nina  Schneider,  Science 
for  Here  and  Now.  Teacher’s  edition.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company,  1955,  p.  160. 
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Note  that  five  sentences  give  directions, 
three  sentences  report  results,  two  sen- 
tences state  or  define.  Will  pupils  who  are 
to  be  introduced  to  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  man  uses  magnets  need  assistance 
in  reading  the  directions  for  the  conduct- 
ing of  this  experiment?  Will  they  ijeed 
to  re-read  previous  lessons  in  order  to 
make  a needle  magnet?  Will  they  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence,  watch  to 
see  what  happens,  check  the  accuracy  of 
the  third  sentence?  Will  they  use  the  read- 
ing that  is  done  thus  far  as  a basis  upon 
which  to  continue  the  experiment?  Does 
the  teacher  guiding  this  experiment  have 
a chance  to  test  the  degree  to  which  her 
pupils  read  between  the  lines,  anticipate 
outcomes,  recognize  the  difference  between 
directions  and  statements?  Does  she  give 
these  pupils  an  opportunity  to  express 
opinions  about  the  uses  of  needles  which 
always  point  one  way;  that  is,  does  she 
demonstrate  the  concept  that  the  reading 
one  does  often  leads  to  very  interesting 
possibilities? 

C.  In  one  second  grade  social  studies 
lesson,  the  teacher’s  edition  of  the  text 
suggests:  Why  should  we  be  glad  there 
are  policemen  to  protect  us?  Look  at  each 
picture  and  read  the  page  to  yourself.  It 
further  directs:  Guide  a discussion  of  the 
page  emphasizing  what  child’s  relation- 
ship to  policemen  should  be.  The  text 
describes  the  protective  function  of  police- 
men, asks  its  readers  to  describe  some 
ways  in  which  policemen  protect  citizens 
and  asks,  "When  should  you  ask  a police- 
man for  help?’’^ 

Perhaps  this  lesson  illustrates  a point 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  literature,  but 
too  often  ignored  or  minimized  in  the 
classroom.  One  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems one  has  in  assigning  content  reading 
at  any  level  is  the  introduction  to  concepts 
unfamiliar  to  children.  What  does  protect 
mean?  How  does  the  child  relate  these 
three  pictures— of  an  officer  stopping  ve- 
hicular traffic  for  pedestrians,  of  an  officer 
checking  locked  doors  at  night,  of  an 
officer  writing  an  accident  report  with  two 
drivers— to  the  concept,  "Policemen  pro- 
tect us’’?  Can  the  teacher  assume  that  one 
previous  discussion  of  the  concept  of  pro- 
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tection  (in  this  text,  the  protection  afford- 
ed citizens  by  the  fire  department)  leaves 
the  youngster  ready  to  read  silently  a se- 
lection the  thesis  of  which  is  that  police- 
men protect  us?  Will  the  alert  teacher 
include  in  her  assignment  some  questions, 
some  remarks  which  give  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  youngsters’  understandings 
of  this  concept  before  directing  them  to 
read  this  assignment  and  discussing  with 
them  this  very  important  social  studies 
idea? 

Illustrations  could  go  on  ad  infinitum. 
Perhaps  this  last  point  has  been  made: 
The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  pupil  needs 
in  content  reading  has  many  opportunities 
to  develop  helpful  or  necessary  competen- 
cies at  the  primary  level. 

Summary 

Certainly  the  issue  f content  reading  is 
far  more  complex  than  the  limited  scope 
of  this  presentation  would  indicate.  This, 
writer’s  intent  has  been  only  to  stimulate 
some  thinking  about  die  problems  of 
teaching  content  reading  within  the  pri- 
mary grades  and  to  suggest  that  primary 
teachers  who  attempt  to  meet  the  reading 
needs  of  youngsters  in  their  classes  will 
integrate  content  reading  instruction  into 
a developmental  language  arts  program. 


^Paul  R.  Hanna  and  Genevieve  A.  Hoyt,  In  the 
NcighborJiood.  Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  and  Com- 
pany, 1958,  p.  88. 
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2.  Literary  Understandings 
in  the  Reading  Program  of 
the  Primary  Grades 

Shelton  L.  Root,  Jr. 

Wayne  State  University 

The  topic  of  this  paper  seems  more 
than  a bit  revealing  of  the  situation 
that  exists  vis-a-vis  literature  for  children 
and  the  primary  grade  curriculum.  The 
topic  is  Literary  Understandings  in  the 
Reading  Progrant  of  the  Primary  Grades. 
The  topic,  at  the  very  least,  implies  two 
phasic  assumptions  concerning  primary  chil- 
dren and  literature.  One,  that  literature  is 
a part  of  the  reading  program.  Two,  tnat 
literary  understandings  should  be  devel- 
I oped  in  the  primary  grades.  Let’s  look  at 
these  two  assumptions. 

First,  to  the  assumption  that  literature 
is,  indeed,  a part  of  the  reading  program 
in  the  primary  grades.  But  let  me  first 
explain  what  I mean  by  "reading  pro- 
gram." I mean  all  of  the  reading  that 
children  do  in  the  primary  grades.  All  of 
it!  I do  not  mean  to  accept  the  commonly 
held  dichotomy  of  the  instructional  read- 
ing program  and  the  recreational  reading 
program.  The  first  to  provide  teacher  in- 
struction in  the  mechanics  of  learning  to 
read.  The  second  to  provide  children  some 
time  in  which  to  learn,  pretty  much  on  a 
catch-as-catch-can  basis,  that  reading  can 
be  a rewarding  experience. 

I do  not  accept  this  dichotomy  because, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we  are 
aware  of  it  or  not,  in  final  analysis  the 
curriculum  achieves  some  kind  of  unity  in 
the  learner  which,  for  all  practical  pur- 


poses, results  from  experience  with  a 
reading  program.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  we  may  think  we  are  offering  tvi'O 
programs — the  instructional  program  and 
the  recreational  program. 

I do  not  accept  this  dichotomy  for  yet 
another  reason.  Experience  proves  beyond 
any  doubt  that  it  results  in  such  emphasis 
on  the  instructional  program  that  the  rec- 
reational program  is  virtually  excluded. 
Such  a program  is  schizophrenic  in  nearly 
all  of  its  dimensions. 

The  designers  of  reading  curricula  em- 
phasize instruction  in  the  skills  of  reading 
mechanics.  Then,  reflecting  what  can  only 
be  guilt  feelings,  toss  into  the  teacher’s 
manual  a few  paragraphs  concerning  lit- 
erature and  recreational  reading  and  say, 
"Of  course,  it’s  a good  thing  to  encourage 
children  to  read  for  recreation.” 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say,  we  need  to 
get  back  to  the  original  meaning  of  that 
word  recreation  before  it  lost  its  hyphen. 
The  1962  College  Edition  of  WebstePs 
Netv  W orld  Dictionary  defines  recreate 
as  "to  restore,  refresh,  create  anew;  . . . 
to  put  fresh  life  into;  . . .’’As  regards  the 
reading  of  literature,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  just  reading  for  fun.  It  means 
reading  to  create  and  re-create  one’s  self. 

Now,  back  to  the  schizophrenia.  Most 
primary  grade  teachers,  because  of  a mul- 
titude of  pressures,  devote  huge  chunks 
of  the  school  day  to  direct  instruction  in 
the  mechanics  of  reading.  But  they,  too, 
feel  more  than  a slight  twinge  of  con- 
science concerning  literature.  So  they 
decree,  and  sometimes  without  the  bless- 
ings of  the  administration,  an  infrequent 
library  period — if  the  school  happens  to 
be  blessed  with  such  a facility.  If  not, 
they  proclaim  a free-reading  period. 

Children,  themselves,  do  not  escape 
from  this  schizophrenia.  When  they  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  teachers 
who  made  at  least  some  time  available  for 
literature  and  when  there  has  been  some- 
thing at  hand  worth  while  reading,  the 
children  develop  a vague  awareness  that 
reading  can  be  an  intrinsically  rewarding 
experience.  But  they  must  be  confused  by 
the  fact  that  so  little  time  during  the 
school  day  is  devoted  to  reaping  the  bene- 
fits which  accrue  from  the  efforts  invested 
in  mastering  the  mechanics. 

Nor  does  the  general  public  escape  the 
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disease.  When  its  members  come  to  us 
asking  questions  concerning  the  reading 
program,  we  respond  by  telling  them  of 
nev.  alphabets,  linguistic-based  programs, 
typewriter  programs,  kinesthetic  programs, 
kindergarten  readiness  programs,  pre- 
school programs,  and  soon  it  will  be  pre- 
natal programs.  In  so  doing,  we  dwell 
almost  exclusively  on  the  mechanics  of 
teaching  reading.  If  we  think  about  it  at 
all,  we  assume  that  everyone  knows  that 
one  of  the  primary  purposes,  if  not  tJje 
primary  purpose,  of  teaching  reading  is 
to  rnake  possible  the  reader’s  self  re- 
creation. And  this  is  the  very  same  public 
which,  while  it  trustingly  accepts  our 
every  new  program  of  reading  instruction, 
decries  the  fact  that  much  of  our  youth 
/2evei-  read  anything  and  that  those  who 
do  rarely  read  anything  "good.” 

I To  overcome  this  multiple-schizophre- 
f nia  we  must  put  literature  squarely  into 
I the  reading  program.  Literature,  and  in^ 
j struction  in  things  literary,  can  no  longer 
! be  considered  an  adjunct  of  the  reading 
. program.  Literature  must  be  considered  a 
central  element  in  the  total  reading  pro- 
gram—not  just  "lip-ser\'ice”  central,  but 
time-devoted”  central.  — 

Certainly,  a large  part  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  the  reading  program  should  be 
devoted  to  literature.  And  much  of  the 
money  spent  for  reading  materials  should 
be  spent  on  literature  for  children.  As 
important  as  time  and  money  are,  they 
a^ne  are  not  enough.  We  can  no  more 
afford  to  leave  to  chance  children’s  learn- 
ing the  why  of  reading  than  we  can  leave 
to  chance  children’s  learning  the  how  of 
reading.  There  are  many  aspects  of  the 
literariness”  of  reading  that  need  to  find 
their  beginnings  in  the  early  days  of  the 
primary  years. 

Before  we  go  into  some  of  them,  let 
me  mention  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
only  justifiable  reason  for  tectching  litera- 
ture to  children  as  opposed  to  just  provid- 
ing tinie  for  them  to  read.  We  should 
teach  literature  to  young  children  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  help  them  become 
more  sensitive  to  that  literature  and,  hence, 
more  appreciative  of  it.  Although  this 
statement  may  sound  commonplace,  its 
importance  can  hardly  be  emphasized 
enough.  Overemphasis  on  the  study  of 
how  literature  does  what  it  does  accounts 
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for  too  much  disenchantment  with  litera- 
ture on  the  parts  of  far  too  many  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students. 

Now  for  a look  at  some  of  the  under- 
standings that  can  help  children  to  better 
appreciate  their  literature.  Any  reading 
program  w'orthy  of  the  name  must  be 
judged  first  on  its  ability  to  convince  chil- 
dren that  reading  is  a skill  whose  mastery 
pays  off.  And  a large  part  of  that  pay  off 
should  come  through  the  enjoyment  of] 
good  bocks.  'This  means  that  the  very  first 
literary  understanding  that  children  must 
have  is  that  books  have  something  worth- 
while to  offer. 

For  far  too  long,  now,  have  we  assumed 
that  children  had  this  when  they  came  to 
school— either  as  a kind  of  God-given 
talent,^  or  as  one  which  they  acquired  by 
osmosis  from  whatever  particular  subcul- 
ture they  chose  to  be  born  into.  Such 
simply  never  was  the  case  and  certainly  is 
even  less  tbe  case  today.  Children  do  not 
just  automatically  know  that  "reading  can 
be  fun.”  Indeed,  often  it  is  not. 

I am  sure  that  I am  swimming  against 
the  current  of  most  present-day  programs 
of  reading  instructions.  But  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  us  to  do  with  large 
numbers  of  our  children  is  to  help  them 
discover  the  rewards  that  books  have  to 
offer.  This  means  using  every  device  at  our 
command — using  them  frequently  in- 
tensely, and  tastefully. 

The  devices  are  well  known:  reading 
aloud  and  storytelling;  using  films,  film 
strips,  and  recordings;  and  extending  the 
literary  experience  through  the  various 
aesthetic  media.  We  must  be  certain  that 
children  corne  to  know,  and  come  to  know 
early  in  their  school  lives,  that  there  are 
lots  of  good  books  just  waiting  to  be  read. 
This  means  literature  must  have  its  time-'i 
in  every  school  day  and  for  every  school/ 
child  just  as  instruction  in  mechanics  of 
reading  has.  It  means,  also,  that  we  teach-  , 
ers  must  plan  to  put  literature  into  a place 
of  importance  in  the  school  day— leaving  ' 
it  neither  for  the  last,  exhausted  moments 
of  the  school  day,  nor  to  those  chosen  few 
who  have  done  all  of  their  work.  In  short,  \ 

It  means  a program  planned  to  convince 
every  child  that  books  are  for  him.  Such  a 
program  provides  time  to  hear  books,  time  i 
to  discuss  books,  time  to  sit  quietly  withf 
books,  time  to  extend  reading  experience! 
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through  various  aesthetic  media,  and  time 
to  keep  some  reading  experiences  personal 
and  private. 

High  on  the  list  of  literary  skills  which 
children  need  to  master  early  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  literature  is  the  ability  to  use  the 
explicit  statements  made  by  an  author  to 
reach  the  implicit  meaning  which  he  in- 
tends. Children  who  are  unable  to  do  this 
can  never  become  good,  well-rounded 
readers.  They  are  the  ones  who,  if  they 
read  any  fiction  at  all,  read  it  purely  at  the 
plot  level  and  seldom  move  beyond  Nancy 
Drew  and  The  Rover  Boys. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  ability  to  understand  the 
relation  between  explicit  statement  and 
implicit  meaning.  Maurice  Sendak,  in  his 
Caldecott  Medal  winning  book  Where  the 
Wild  Things  Are  (Harper  and  Row, 
1963),  tells  the  perfectly  wonderful  story 
of  Max,  who  through  a misunderstanding 
with  his  mother,  was  called  a "Wild 
Thing”  and  sent  to  bed  without  his  sup- 
per. Once  in  his  room.  Max  takes  an 
imaginary  voyage  to  a land  populated  with 
wild  things  and,  after  engaging  in  a "wild 
rumpus”  with  them  "was  lonely  and 
wanted  to  be  where  someone  loved  him 
best  of  all.”  Sendak  concludes  his  story 
with  Max  voyaging  back  "into  the  night 
of  his  very  own  room  where  he  found  his 
supper  waiting  for  him  and  it  was  still 
hot.” 

Now,  the  child  who  does  not  get  Sen- 
dak's  implicit  message  (and  more  than  a 
few  don’t)  that  mother  brought  the  sup- 
per has  missed  the  whole  point  of  Sen- 
dak’s  book.  For  it  is  a story  of  rejection, 
escape,  and  reassuring  acceptance. 


Literature  for  children  is  filled  with  ex- 
plicit statements  such  as  these  which  must 
be  taken  to  the  author’s  implicit  level 
before  intended  meaning  emerges. 

Literary  cause  and  effect  relationships 
need  to  be  understood  by  young  readers. 
The  old  question  of  who  did  what  to 
whom  and  why  bears  continuing  reexam- 
ination with  children — particularly  as  their 
literature  becomes  more  sophisticated.  It 
is  the  employment  of  this  skill  that  helps 
children  anticipate  coming  events  and 
which  leads  them  on  in  their  reading  to 
see  whether  or  not  things  do  turn  out  in 
the  foreshadowed  manner. 

Characteri2ation  and,  v^hen  present, 
character  development  are  elements  with 
which  primary  grade  children  can  become 
aware.  Here,  as  in  other  literary  elements, 
the  child  begins  to  learn  and  appreciate 
the  craftsmanship  of  those  who  create  his 
books,  the  craftsmanship  of  both  author 
and  illustrator. 

It  is  in  the  picture-story  books  that 
ability  to  read  picture  clues  is  vitally  im- 
portant for  comprehension  rather  than  in 
the  basal  texts.  And  this  at  the  primary 
level,  perhaps  uniquely  so,  is  a literary 
skill  to  be  developed. 

All  literary  skills  and  understandings 
begin  their  developments  in  the  primary 
grades.  Those  which  I have  mentioned 
seem  to  me  to  be  among  the  most  impor- 
tant to  be  dealt  with  at  the  conscious  level.! 
But  the  skills  and  understandings  must 
be  developed  to  help  the  reader  grow  in 
the  enjoyment  of  literature.  Our  task  isj 
not  to  educate  a generation  of  literary 
critics — rather,  it  is  to  educate  a genera- 
tion of  literate  readers.  
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2.  The  Reading  of  Literature: 
Poetry  as  an  Example 

John  S.  Simmons 
Florida  State  University 

At  the  outset,  let’s  clarify  one  or 
two  presumptions.  In  my  opinion 
the  reading  of  literature  is  an  ability 
which  should  be  developed  with  students 
only  subsequently  in  the  English  curricu- 
lum. In  order  that  we  make  students 
competent  to  any  degree  at  all  to  deal 
with  literary  selections  07i  their  own,  we 
must  be  assured  that  two  conditions  are 
already  present:  (1)  that  certain  basic 
reading  skills  have  been  assimilated  by 
these  youngsters  and  (2)  that  they  have 
lived  long  enough  to  have  accumulated  a 
storehouse  of  experience  to  which  they  can 
relate  the  various  literal  selections  they 
will  be  asked  to  read.  It  is  contradictory  to 
ask  students  who  cannot  read  much  of 
anything  to  read  literature.  Furthermore, 
literature  can  be  enlightening  when  it 
sheds  neir  light  on  something  on  which 
youngsters  have  already  established  some 
perspective. 

Dwight  Burton  has  suggested  a highly 


useful  three-step  sequence  for  effective 
teaching  of  imaginative  literature.  To 
participate  fully  in  any  literary  selection, 
a reader  must  first  make  an  "imaginative 
entry.”  That  is,  he  must  be  able  to  relate, 
to  some  degree,  the  experience  described 
in  the  work  to  that  which  he  himself  has 
undergone.  The  "to  some  degree”  is  a 
vital  factor  in  this  first  phase  of  under- 
standing. The  young  reader  does  not  have 
to  have  literally  experienced  that  which 
occurs  in  the  story  he  has  read;  he  needs 
only  to  be  able  to  call  up  experiences  in 
the  general  area  of  the  subject  repre- 
sented. 

Obviously,  then,  works  must  be  within  ^ 
the  emotional  range  of  the  reader  in  order 
for  him  to  have  any  chance  of  making 
such  an  entry.  In  the  light  of  this.  Burton 
feels  that  one  of  the  teacher’s  important 
functions  in  promoting  empathy  between 
reader  and  work  is  to  "select”  for  study 
those  works  which  offer  a legitimate 
chance  for  the  student  to  use  his  experi- 
ences as  a touchstone  for  imaginative 
entry. 

Once  an  imaginative  entry  has  been 
made,  the  reader’s  next  concern,  in  Bur- 
ton’s eyes,  is  for  the  perception  of  mean- 
ing or  central  purpose  of  the  work.  This 
goal  is  most  consistently  and  fully 
achieved  by  moving  from  particulars  to 
universal,  from  the  concrete  "facts”  of 
the  work  to  the  significance  that  they, 
taken  as  a whole,  embody.  Thus  the 
process  of  moving  toward  realization  of 
meaning  is  necessarily  an  inductive  one. 
The  finding  of  meaning  in  literature  is  a-^ 
continuous  process  of  predicting  what  is\ 
td'  come  and  then  testing  the  validity  of 
the  prediction  by  relating  it  to  what  the 
reader  finds  as  he  progresses  through  the.^' 
work. 

The  final  stage  of  examination  of  lit-^ 
erature  for  Burton  is  that  of  perception 
of  artistic  unity  and  significance.  This 
perception,  he  hastens  to  add,  is  a level 
of  realization  reached  by  only  a relatively 
small  number  of  students.  In  other  words, 
many  may  never  participate  aesthetically 
in  the  total  impact  of  a writer’s  language. 
This  contention,  I hasten  to  add,  has  been 
well-corroborated  in  my  own  teaching 
experiences  at  the  secondary  level.  And 
one  of  my  greatest  frustrations  as  an 
observer  of  literature  instruction  occurs 
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when  a teacher  turns  to  his  students  at 
the  completion  of  all-class  reading  of  a 
given  work  and  asks  them  to  comment  on 
its  aesthetic  impact— questions  such  as 
”How  did  you  like  this  poem?,”  or 
“How  did  the  author’s  style  impress 
you?” — these  without  first  finding  out  if 
they  know  what  went  on  in  the  work, 
where,  and  when  it  happened,  and  to 
whom!  Students  cannot  savour  verbal 
finesse  until  they  have  first  dealt  with  the 
facts  of  a work  and  their  relationships, 
expressed  and  implied. 

Although  I find  that  Burton  s concept 
of  inductive  literature  teaching  is  vety 
close  to  my  own,  I would  like  to  t^e 
his  three-step  process  as  a point  of  de- 
parture and  suggest  some  ways  in  which 
a teacher  of  literature,  using  the  for?ns 
of  literature  in  a purposeful  sequence, 
may  develop  better  understanding.  Notice 
i --.that  Burton  has  laid  primary  emphasis  on 
' what  the  reader  must  do.  The  teacher  is, 
more  than  anything  else,  a catalyst  of 
literary  understanding,  interpretation,  ap- 
preciation. Burton’s  process  would  be  re- 
lated to  any  work  of  literature  regardless 
of  its  genre.  It  is  my  contention  that  it 
we  as  teachers  move  from  one  form  pur- 
posefully to  another  with  our  student,  it 
will  make  the  application  of  Burton  s 
theory  a good  deal'easier,  both  for  teach- 
er and  student. 

My  opening  contention  in  this  matter 
of  form  is  that  teachers  of  literature 
should  consider  starting  with  works  of 
longer  prose  fiction,  that  is,  novels. 
My  rationale  for  this  contention  grows 
from  the  feeling  that  we  should  pick  the*T 
student  up  where  he  most  probably  ts. 
*'First  of  all,  longer  prose  fiction  tells  a 
story,  and  it  should  be  needless  to  re- 
iterie  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  young  people  enjoy  stories,  whether 
they  are  superior  readers,  most  younger 
students  are  quite  accustomed  to  the 
narrative,  whetner  it  appears  in  printe 

or  in  oral  form.  , 

To  implement  most  effectively  my 
suggestion  of  using  novels  in  the  ewly 
stages  of  literature  instruction,  the  teacher 
should  find  those  novels  which  are  con-^ 
ventionally  written.  As  I define  it,  a con- 
ventionally written  novel  follows  a clear 
chronological  order  in  its  developrnent. 
The  action  involved  in  such  work  is 
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mostly  of  an  outer  nature;  that  is,  phjji- 
cal  activity  predominates,  and  the  reader 
is  clearly  aware  of  this  fact.  There  are 
few  flashbacks;  those  which  are  used  are 
clearly  identifiable,  and  the  sequence  of 
events  is  seldom  interrupted  for  a long 
period  of  time.  Characters  are  also  devel- 
oped without  obscurity.  Dialogue  is  reg- 
ularly punctuated,  and  the  thoughts  of 
indi’-iduals  are  labeled  as  such. 

There  is  no  need  to  pursue,  I feel,  the 
notion  of  conventionality  in  longer  works 
of  prose  fiction.  But  the  novel  does  offer 
us  one  further  advantage  as  an  intro- 
ductory form  of  literature,  The  develop- 
ment during  the  past  thirty  years  of  me 
well-written  junior  novel  has  provided  a 
great  range  of  materials  for  individualiz- 
ine  classroom  instruction  in  the  reading 
of  literature.  We  all  recognize  the  grim 
fact  that  not  all  readers  at  any  grade 
level  read  with  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency. In  the  study  of  literature,  the 
addition  of  the  junior  novel  affords  the 
teacher  a valuable  iirmlement.  Moreover, 
these-  works  most  often  portray  a pro- 
tagonist in  adolescence,  moving  through 
situations  very  close  to  the  literal  experi- 
ence of  younger  or  less  mature  readers. 
This  facet  of  the  junior  novel  makes 
imaginative  entry  possible  for  a larp 
number  of  students.  It  also  allows  the 
teacher  to  choose  well-written  but  easy- 
to-read  elections  for  students  who  have 
trouble  in  just  plain  reading.  He  can  use 
junior  novels  -as  a springboard  for  ex- 
ploration of  more  complex  works  on 

more  mature  topics. 

Flexibility  is  something  for  which  we 
of  the  teaching  gentry  all  crave.  Equipped 
with  junior  novels,  long  but  convention- 
ally written  novels  on  more  adult  topics 
(the  works  of  Kipling,  London,  Twain, 
and  countless  others,  can  represent  this 
type),  and  the  kind  of  longer  fictional 
works  that  we  as  college  students  man- 
fully ploughed  through,  the  teacher  cari 
work  with  students  who  are  at  several 

Stages,  of  development. 

Tht  )hort  story  offers  a vehicle  with 
which  ^e  can  make  an  excellent  transi- 
tion xn  moving  students  from  "easier 
to  more  difficult  literary  forms.  (Al- 
though, at  this  point  I should  like  to 
interject  that  the  term  "easy”  is  a very 
slippery  one  when  applied  to  the  reading 
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of  literature — readability  formulas  don’t 
tell  us  much  of  anything  about  the  rela- 
tive conceptual  difficulty  of  most  imagi- 
native works.)  While  the  short  story  is 
obviously  still  fiction,  exemplary  works 
often  contain  some  special  problems  of 
which  students  will  be  largely  unaware 
unless  they  are  led  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  them.  The  problem  of  reading  the 
short 'story  is  not  aided  by  the  fact  that 
there  is*’ considerably  less  adolescent  fic- 
tion to  be  found  in  this  abbreviated  form. 
While  there  are  undeniably  some  worth- 
while collections  of  junior  short  stories 
available  today,  the  great  majority  of 
shorter  fictional  works  studied  at  the  sec- 
ondary level  and  widely  anthologized  for 
that  purpose  are  quite  adult  and  sophisti- 
cated. Thus  the  teacher  will  frequently 
find  himself  faced  with  the  inescapable 
responsibility  of  dealing  with  short  fic- 
tional works  which  present  one  or  more 
significant  structural  difficulties. 

'Opening  paragraphs  in  most  short 
stories  .are  crucial  to  the.  understanding 
of  the  work.  With  much  less  room  to 
maneuver  than  his  novelist  counterpart, 
the  writer  of  the  short  story  must  invest 
great  significance  in  some  relatively  sparse 
and  often  trivial  seeming  detail.  The  stu- 
dent who  is  not  on  the  lookout  for  these 
opening  ■ clues  will  almost  invariably  de- 
velop a confused  or  distorted  idea  of  the 
direction  in  which  the  work  is  moving. 
"^Time  sequences  are  juggled  about  with 
abandon  in  modern  short  stories.  Since 
the  writer  is  typically  presenting  only  a 
slice  of  life,  he  must  often  "play  about 
with  his  clock”  as  E.  M.  Forster  would 
say,  in  order  to  place  in  sharpest  focus 
those  details  he  wishes  to  emphasize.  The 
result  is  often  a series  of  abrupt  transi- 
tions in  scene,  unexpected  flashbacks,  and 
puzzlingly  underdeveloped  situations.  The 
student  who  is  used  to  reading  conven- 
tionally developed,  longer  fictional  works 
may  be  jarred  by  these  sharp  turns  and 
bumps  in  the  road. 

-Further  complications  exist  in  short 

stories,  particularly  those  written  within 
the  last  fifty  years.  Freudian  influences 
have  led  many  writers  to  concern  them- 
selves increasingly  with  the  exploitation 
of  the  inner  nature  of  man  and  to  devote 
a good  deal  of  attention  to  the  disturbed 
person’s  outlook  on  life.  The  result  has 


been  a great  deal  of  experimentation  with 
such  stylistic  devices  as  stream  of  con- 
sciousness, interior  monologue,  etc.  Stu- 
dents who  cannot  follow  such  nuances 
will  obviously  have  trouble  grasping  the 
contribution  which  certain  characters  have 
made  to  the  story  as  a whole.  When 
writers  add  ronscious  ambiguity  to  the 
statements,  reflections,  etc.,  of  their  char- 
acters, the  untrained  reader  becomes  fur- 
ther confused. 

-*-^Anti-climaclic  endings  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  significance  in  short 
fiction.  The  student  who  has  read  longer, 
conventionally  written  prose  works  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  piling  up  of  a 
welter  of  evidence  leading  to  a decisive 
climax.  He  learns  to  anticipate  such  in- 
exorably moving  plots  and  thus  may  be 
irritated  and  disconcerted  by  the  ending 
which  offers  no  resolution  or  triumphal 
confrontation.  Hemingway’s  Killers  has 
often  had  this  effect  on  my  high  school 
students.  They  are  vexed  by  the  utter 
futility  evinced  by  the  two  main  charac- 
ters in  the  closing  lines  of  the  story. 

In  the  light  of  all  of  these  structural 
irregularities,  the  student  who  would^- 
come  a careful  and  ultimately  satisfied 
reader  of  well  written  short  fiction  must 
rome  to  two  major  realizations.  First,  he*^ 
must  recognize  that  most  short  stories 
feature  compression  of  idea.  Much  is  said 
in  a few  words.  Much  is  left  for  the 
reader  to  infer  and  relate  to  his  own 
literal  experience.  A few  lines  in  a short 
story  can  evolve  a good  deal  of  frequent- 
ly'wide  ranging  reaction,  and  ambiguity 
is  always  possible  in  interpretation.  It  is 
in  the  perception  by  the  student  of  the 
significance  of  this  compression  of  idea  ** 
and  impression  that  the  reading  of  the 
short  story  can  have  value  as  a transi- 
tional activity. 

Furthermore,  because  of  compression, 
the  great  necessity  for  slow  reading  of 
this  form  must  become  gradually  more 
evident  to  the  student.  He  must  move 
away  from  the  casual  inspection,  the 
skimming  which  has  probably  character- 
ized his  reading  of  longer,  conventionally 
structured  novels.  He  must  make  meticu- 
lous note  of  each  part,  regardless  of  how 
seemingly  insignificant,  as  it  relates  to 
the  whole.  When  the  impact  of  com- 
pressed meaning  is  fully  sensed  by  the 
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student  of  literature  and  when  slow,  care- 
ful reflective  reading  becomes  part  of  his 
approach,  he  may  then  be  ready  to  joust 
with  poetry,  the  most  difiicult  literary 
form  for  him  to  read. 

For  several  reasons,  poetry  presents  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  teacher  who  would 
lead  his  students  to  the  effective  reading 
of  literature.  One  immediate  reason  is 
that  poetry,  unlike  prose  fiction  or  drama, 
does  not  necessarily  tell  a story.  Much  of 
the  poetry  which  young  people  must  read 
even  as  early  as  junior  high  school,  de- 
velops an  abstract  idea  or  establishes  a 
proposition  concerning  human  experi- 
ence. Some  poetry  is  not  even  idea-cen- 
tered; it  merely  creates  an  aesthetic  im- 
pression. Consider  the  effect  of  Ezra 
Pound’s  famous  imagistic  work  "In  a 
Station  of  the  Metro:’’ 

apparition  of  these  faces  in  the 


crowd; 

Petals  on  a wet,  black  bough.” 

The  student  who  is  looking  for  a story 
in  this  work  is  certainly  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. Because  the  ways  of  so 
many  poems  are  simply  not  narrative 
ones,  readers  who  are  unprepared  for 
this  fact  may  well  be  troubled  by  a search 
which  goes  unrewarded.  If  you  recall. 
Burton  has  reminded  us  that  perception 
of  aesthetic  impact  occurs  in  only  a sinall 
minority  of  readers.  In  the  poem  just 
quoted  there  isn’t  really  much  else  to  be 
gained. 

A further  complication,  in  the  study 
of  this  form,  is  that  there  is  not  much 
range  in  its  difficulty  levels.  There  is  little 
• or  no  transitional  poetry.  While  the  jun- 
ior novel  which  I described  a few  mo- 
ments ago  has  flourished  during  the  past 
thirty  years,  the  junior  poem  is  still  look- 
ing for  a champion.  Most  poetry  with 
which  students  must  deal  is  based  on 
adult  situations,  represents  abstract 
themes,  and  is  highly  complex  of  struc- 
ture when  compared  to  the  conventionally 
written  novel.  Since  there  is  no  apprecia- 
ble fund  of  adolescent  poetry  to  augment 
such  instruction,  the  teacher  must  come 
to  terms,  and  realistically  so,  with  the 
reading  problems  which  the  medium 


presents. 

Probably  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
found  in  the  reading  of  poetiy  lies  in  the 
pronounced  irregularity  of  its  structure. 


By  “irregularity  ” I mean  that  the  form 
of  the  work  is  so  vastly  different  from 
that  which  students  are  accustomed  to 
reading  that  it  continues  to  frustrate  a 
large  number  of  them.  It  has  been  my 
belief  for  many  years,  incideiitally,  that 
teenage  boys  do  not  really  reject  poetiy 
because  it  is  "fairy  stuff’’  or  "fnuty; 
this  opinion,  I feel,  has  become  an  insti-  ^ 
tutionalized  rationalization.  The  majof7 
reason  boys  retreat  from  poetry  is  that 
poetry  is  difficult  to  read,  and  so  many 
secondary-level  boys  are  inefficient  read-^K 
I ers.  To  go  further,  much  of  the  reason'7^ 
that  poetry  has  failed  to  interest  and  re- 
late to  young  readers  in  ^ne*al  is  that 
teachers  have  often  emphasized  the  wrong 
elements,  have  compulsively  continued  to 
putter  about  among  the  metrical  orna- 
ments of  verse  while  neglecting  to  sense 
and  deal  with  the  real  reading  problems 
which  the  form  presents^ 

Of  the  legion  reading  difficulties  in- 
herent in  the  poetic  form,  I shall  identify 
and  illustrate  only  a few.  What  I would 
ask  is  that,  as  I catalog  these  difficulties, 
you  continue  to  remember  they  are  almost 
invariably  occurring  simultaneously  in  the 
work  being  studied.  In  other  words,  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  reading  of  a poem  are 
troubling  a student  at  the  same  time. 

One  obvious  structural  irregularity  is 
that,  in  order  to  create  impressions 
through  rhythmical  patterns,  the  appear- 
ance of  lines  of  poetry  differs  sharply 
from  those  of  prose  fiction.  In  response 
to  the  charge  that  much  of  his  poetry  was 
difficult,  the  American  poet,  E.  A.  Robin- 
son was  once  quoted  as  saying,  "If  they 
would  only  read  my  sentences!’’  Of 
course  what  Robinson  has  failed  to  men- 
tion was  that  many  of  the  conventional 
characteristics  of  prose  sentence  structure 
are  missing  in  poetry.  Each  poetic  line  is 
capitalized.  Punctuation  is  irregular. 
Thoughts  are  often  interrupted  or  ended 
in  medias  res.  Lines  are  ended  to  accom- 
modate rhyme  rather  than  necessarily  to 
facilitate  syntactic  flow.  In  fact,  one  of  a 
young  reader’s  major  confusions  in  early 
bouts  with  poetry  may  stem  from  his  wish 
to  stay  with  the  lilt  of  the  poem  rather 
than  to  pursue  it  primarily  for  meaning. 
Allow  me  to  illustrate  this  by  reading  a 
few  lines  from  a poem  with  which  I 
know  you  are  all  familiar. 
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That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on 
the  wall, 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I call 

That  piece  a wonder,  Now:  Fra 
Pandolf’s  hands 

W orked  busily  a day,  and  there  she 
stands. 

Will’t  please  you  sit  and  look  at 
her?  I said 

"Fra  Pandolf”  by  design,  for  never 
read 

Strangers  like  you  that  pictured 
countenance. 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest 
glance. 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since 
none  puts  by 

The  curtain  I have  drawn  for  you, 
but  I) 

Ajid  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me, 
if  they  durst. 

How  such  a glance  came  there;  so, 
not  the  first 

Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus. 

Now  notice  what  happens  when  I take  a 
slightly  different  tack  in  my  reading: 

(Read  above  passage  again.) 

When  metrical  analysis  and  identification 
of  rhyme  scheme  become  issues  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  teaching  of 
poetry  to  young  people,  this  kind  of  dis- 
torted reading  can  easily  result. 

.^Word  order  in  sentence  structure  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  transmission  of  mean- 
ing in  the  English  language.  The  lin- 
guists tell  us  that  somewhere  between 
75-80  per  cent  of  the  sentences  produced 
in  our  language  follow  the  subject-verb- 
object  pattern.  Young  readers  are  most 
comfortable  reading  sentences  written  in 
this  pattern.  Therefore,  the  inversion  of 
word  order,  the  abrupt  inclusion  of 
single  word  and/or  phrase  modifiers,  and 
other  such  machinations  will  create  read- 
ing problems  for  the  uninitiated.  Notice 
in  this  next  poem  by  Walt  Whitman  the 
time  it  takes  the  poet  to  get  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse  and  the  distance  he 
puts  between  his  subject  and  his  verb. 

Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking. 

Out  of  the  mocking-bird’s  throat, 

the  musical  shuttle. 

Out  of  the  Ninth-month  midnight. 

Over  the  sterile  sands  and  the  fields 

beyond,  where  the  child  leaving 
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his  bed  wandePd  alone,  bare- 
headed, barefoot, 

Down  from  the  shotuer’d  halo. 

Up  from  the  mystic  play  of  shadow 
twining  and  twisting  as  if  they 
were  dive. 

Out  from  the  patches  of  briers  and 
blackberries. 

From  the  memories  of  the  bird  that 
chanted  to  me. 

From  your  memories  sad  brother, 
from  the  fitful  risings  and  fallings 
I heard. 

From  under  that  yellow  half-moon 
late-risen  and  swollen  as  if  with 
tears. 

From  those  beginning  notes  of 
yearning  and  love  there  in  the 
mist. 

From  the  thousand  responses  of  my 
heart  never  to  cease. 

From  the  myriad  thence-arous’d 
words. 

From  the  word  stronger  and  more 
delicious  than  any. 

From  such  as  now  they  start  the 
scene  revisiting. 

As  a flock,  twittering,  rising,  or 
overhead  passing. 

Borne  hither,  ere  all  eludes  me, 
hurriedly, 

A man,  yet  by  these  tears  a little  boy 
again, 

Throtving  myself  on  the  sand,  con- 
fronting the  waves, 

I,  chanter  of  pahss  and  joys,  uniter 
of  here  and  hereafter. 

Taking  all  hints  to  use  them,  but 
swiftly  leaping  beyond  them, 

A reminiscence  sing. 

If  we  were  to  use  a readability  index 
which  included  the  prepositional  phrase 
factor  to  judge  the  level  of  difficulty  of 
this  poem,  it  would  probably  turn  out 
to  be  pretty  high. 

As  in  the  work  I have  just  read,  sen- 
tences in  poetry  are  quite  frequently  of 
outrageous  length.  From  early  reading 
and  writing  experiences,  we  stress  with 
our  students  the  need  for  control  of 
sentence  length.  Reasonable  sentence 
length  is  an  important  feature  of  basic 
reading  materials.  Most  conventionally 
written  prose  fiction  (I  shall  exclude  the 
works  of  such  people  as  William  Faulk- 
ner and  Henry  James  from  this  category) 
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IS  exemplary  of  attention  to  control  of 
length  of  syntactic  expression.  Not  so  in 
poetry.  Here  is  the  opening  sentence, 
always  a crucial  one,  from  "Paradise 
Lost  which  we  all  labored  with  back  in 
the  halqron  days  of  our  youth. 

Of  Mail's  firsi  disobedience,  and  the 
fruit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree  whose  mortal 
taste 

Brought  death  into  the  World,  and 
all  our  woe. 

With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater 
Man 

Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful 
seat. 

Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  that,  on  the 
secret  top 

Of  Oreb,  or  &f  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd  who  first  taught  the 
chosen  seed 

In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens 
and  earth 

Rose  out  of  Chaos;  or,  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Stlods  brook 
that  flowed 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,  I thence 
Invoke  they  aid  to  my  adventurous 
song. 

That  with  no  middle  flight  intends 
to  soar 

Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it 
pursues 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or 
rime. 

Certainly  there  are  other  problems  here  as 
well  (I  ask  you  once  again  to  remember 
that  all  the  problems  I mention  are 
present  simultaneously),  but  it  must  be 
conceded  that  it  takes  a trained  and  aware 
reader  to  sustain  understanding  of  the 
main  idea  in  the  sentence  I have  just  read. 

Poets  also  utilize  unusual  words,  dia- 
lect, and  historical  allusions  throughout 
much  of  their  work.  The  ease  of  under- 
standing of  much  verse  is  further  re- 
duced by  expressions  which  appear  in 
crucial  places  and  are  of  central  impor- 
tance to  the  poet’s  purpose.  In  the  third 
stanza  of  "Sailing  to  Byzantium,”  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats  says 

”0  sages  standing  in  God’s  holy  fire 
As  in  the  gold  mosaic  of  a wall 
Come  from  the  fire,  pern  in  a gyre 

(accent  mine) 


If  you  don't  know  ancient  Celtic  you 
probably  won't  understand  what  the  crit- 
ics tell  us  is  a most  important  phrase  not 
only  in  this  work  but  to  all  of  Yeats' 
poetic  thought.  Dialect  can  be  particular- 
ly troublesome  because  it  seldom  occurs 
here  and  there  but  usually  permeates  the 
entire  selection.  In  case  you  have  forgot- 
ten, here  is  a slice  of  a poem  by  Robert 
Burns. 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the 
street. 

And  drouthy  neibors  neibors  meet; 

As  market  days  are  wearing  late. 

And  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate. 

While  we  sit  housing  at  the  nappy. 
An’  getting  fou  and  unco  happy. 

We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 
The  mosses,  waters,  slaps  and  stiles. 

That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame. 
Where  sits  out  sulky,  sullen  dame. 
Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering 
storm,  ° 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

Since  the  poem  continues  like  this  for 
several  pages,  and  I have  already  demon- 
strated quite  dramatically  my  ineptness 
with  this  stuff,  I shall  not  proceed;  It  is 
important  to  remember,  however,  that  in 
the  study  of  English  literature,  dialect 
abounds  in  poetry  written  at  least  through 
the  17th  century.  And  this  constitutes  the 
first  several  months  of  study  in  an 
anthology-oriented  senior  high  school 
course.  To  deal  effectively  with  the  Burns 
poem,  you  must  be  able  to  handle  the 
printed  representation  of  late  18th  cen- 
tury Scottish  dialect. 

Continual  use  of  historical  and  mytho- 
logical allusions  is  characteristic  of  re- 
nowned poets  from  all  eras  and  of  all 
nationalities.  ^Vhen  such  allusions  are 
unclear  to  the  student,  he  often  fails  to 
perceive  both  the  idea  that  the  poet  is 
trying  to  communicate  and  the  force  with 
which  it  is  conveyed.  Here  are  the  open- 
ing stanzas  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  "Dover 
Beach.” 

The  sea  is  calm  tonight. 

The  tide  is  full,  the  moon  lies  fair 
Upon  the  straits; — on  the  Frenih 
coast  the  light 

Gleams  and  is  gone;  the  cliffs  of 
England  stand. 

Glimmering  and  vast,  out  in  the 
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tranquil  bay. 

Come  to  the  window,  sweet  is  the 
night-airi 

Only,  frojn  the  long  line  of  spray 
Where  the  sea  meets  the  moon- 
blanched  land. 

Listen!  you  hear  the  grating  roar 
Of  pebbles  which  the  waves  draw 
back,  and  png, 

At  their  return,  up  the  high  strand. 

Begin  and  cease,  and  then  again 
begin. 

With  tremulous  cadence  slow,  and 
hing 

The  eternal  note  of  sadness  in. 

Sophocles  long  ago 
Heard  it  on  the  .Aegean,  and  it 
brought 

Into  his  mind  the  turbid  ebb  and 
flow 

Of  human  misery;  we 
Find  also  in  the  sound  a thought. 
Hearing  it  by  this  distant  northern 
sea. 

Notice  that  the  first  stanza  is  straight, 
relatively  clear  description.  Slow  careful 
reading  should  be  enough  to  comprehend 
both  the  situation  and  to  infer  the  mood. 
Arnold,  however,  sees  fit,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stanza  immediately  follow- 
ing, to  allude  to  a major  tragedian  from 
classical  antiquity.  Thus,  if  the  student 
doesn’t  know  who  Sophocles  was  and, 
more  important,  what  his  religious  beliefs 
were,  that  vitally  important  allusion  will 
confuse  rather  than  clarify.  And  don’t 
forget,  it  happens  that  there  is  only  one 
such  allusion  in  the  poem  I just  r^d 
from.  Where  would  we  be  in  treating 
"The  Waste  Land”  if  we  didn’t  know  all 
truth  about  Eastern  and  Western  culture 
through  the  ages? 

Logically,  we  can  next  turn  to  the 
whole  matter  of  figurative  language  in 
poetry  which  has  always  presented  great 
obstacles  to  understanding  for  all  but  the 
most  sophisticated  of  readers.  Certainly 
one  of  the  main  problems  in  reading  this 
form  is  that  poets  juxtapose  unusual  ob-'^ 
jects  and  ideas  with  great  frequen^. 
Eliot’s  comparing  of  an  evening  sky  with 
an  etherized  patient  in  ‘"rhe  Love  Song 
of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”  is  probably  by 
now  one  of  the  truly  classic  examples  of 
this.  Whenever  meaning  is  to  be  con- 
veyed by  allusion,  a potential  problem  in 


communication  exists.  In  setting  up  his 
association,  the  writer  hopes  that  by  com- 
paring something  less  familiar  (his  main 
object  or  idea)  with  something  more 
familiar  to  the  reader,  that  the  former 
will  then  become  more  e^ily  perceived. 

The  real  problem  exists  in  the  fact  that 
the  reader  (and  particularly  the  young 
reader)  may  not  be  as  familiar  with  the 
part  of  the  allusion  which  the  writer 
hoped  him  to  be.  Thus,  if  the  reader 
cannot  conjure  up  a lucid  and  complete 
image  of  an  etherized  patient,  then  Eliot’s 
comparison  is  done  for  in  this  instance, 
and  the  poet  has  confused  where  he 
hoped  to  clarify. 

Much  can  be  done,  I would  contend, 
in  the  analytical  teaching  of  figurative 
language  to  help  less  mature  readers  with 
problems  in  understanding  such  as  I have 
just  described.  If  we  would  teach  meta- 
phor for  what  it  is,  a basic  and  wide- 
spread means  of  conveying  information 
and  ideas,  then  out  students  would  prob- 
ably have  a better  chance  to  work  with  it 
successfully  when  it  occurs  in  poetry.  As 
S.  I.  Hayakawa  has  been  saying  for  years,  ^ 
metaphor  is  a fundamental  component  of 
our  language.  In  everyday  speech  we 
juxtapose  the  unusual  for  clarification, 
emphasis,  variety,  humor.  We  say,  ‘Tm 
dying  to  meet  him,”  or  "This  box  weighs 
a ton,”  or  "They’re  in  another  world.” 
Too  much  time,  however,  is  spent  by 
teachers  in  identifying  terms  such  as 
simile,  metaphor,  and  personifica'ion 
purely  as  ornaments  of  poetry.  Students 
memorize  definitions  , for  these  terms, 
then  sleuth  about  for  them  in  the  works 
they  read.  If  these  same  youngsters  were 
shown  the  omnipresence  of  metaphor  in 
their  language  and  the  relationship  of  the 
figurative  which  occurs  in  everyday  dis- 
course to  that  found  in  the  poetic  work, 
they  would  probably  understand  a greater 
number  of  the  •allusions  in  selections  they 
are  assigned  to  read. 

One  thing  is  sure;  we  must  teach  the 
significant  place  which  metaphor  occupies 
in  the  search  for  meaning  in  poetry.?^ 
There  is  virtually  no  poetic  language 
which  is  totally  devoid  of  the  figurativ.e. 

It  is  a chief  device  by  which  a poet  com- 
presses meaning  as  he  crowds  a good  deal 
of  thought  provoking  allusion  into  a 
superficially  simple  figure. 
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As  time  doses  in  and  coughs  when  I 
would  expound,  I wish  to  mention  one 
final  feature,  found  in  much  verse,  that 
if  overlooked  by  the  reader  will  most 
certainly  weaken  Uie  impact  of  the  work 
on  him.  Most  writers  of  poetry  quite 
often  employ  single  words  and  patterns 
of  words  for  the  purpose  of  evoking 
emotional  reaction  largely  through  tonal 
effects  of  these  words  and  patterns.  Here 
is  a short  poem,  "Dead  Boy,”  by  John 
Crowe  Ransom  in  which,  I believe,  we 
have  an  example  of  such  a device. 

The  little  cousin  is  dead,  by  foul 
subtraction, 

A green  bough  from  Virginia's  aged 
tree. 

And  none  of  the  county  kin  like  the 
transaction 

Nor  some  of  the  world  of  outer 
dark,  like  me. 

A boy  not  beautiful,  nor  good,  nor 
clever, 

A black  cloud  full  of  storms  too  hot 
for  keeping, 

A sword  beneath  his  mother's  heart 
— yet  never 

Woman  bewept  her  babe  as  this  is 
weeping. 

A pig  with  a pasty  face,  so  I had 
said. 

Squealing  for  cookies,  kinned  by 
pure  pretense 

With  a noble  house.  But  the  little 
man  quite  dead, 

I can  see  the  forebears’  antique 
lineaments. 

The  elder  men  have  strode  by  the 
box  of  death 

To  the  wide  flag  porch,  and  mutter- 
ing low  send  round 

The  bruit  of  the  day.  0 friendly 
waste  of  breath! 

Their  hearts  are  hurt  with  a deep 
dynastic  wound. 

He  was  pale  and  little,  the  foolish 
neighbors  say; 

The  first-fruits,  saith  the  Preacher, 
the  Lord  hath  taken; 

But  this  was  the  old  tree’s  late 
branch  wrenched  away, 

Grieving  the  sapless  limbs,  the  shorn 
and  shaken. 


If  the  reader  does  not  respond  to  the 
grating,  rasping  sound  made  by  "old 
tree’s  late  branch  wrenched  away”  in  the 
next  to  last  line  of  the  final  stanza  and 
the  quiet  closing  provided  by  the  sibi- 
lants "s”  and  "sh”  in  the  final  line,  then, 
in  my  opinion,  he  has  missed  something. 
But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
kind  of  appreciative  reaction  may  not 
come  to  large  numbers  of  students.  As 
teachers,  we  may  help  our  students 
through  an  inductive  approach  to  realize 
the  significance  of  such  juxtaposition  for 
themselves,  but  we  cannot  and  should 
not  teach  them  by  edict.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  effective  oral  reading  by  the 
teacher  could  be  a great  influence  in  areas 
of  poetic  consideration  such  as  this. 

During  this  discussion  I have  tried  to 
point  out  the  pitfalls  apparent  in  the 
teaching  of  reading  of  literature  in  gener- 
al and  of  poetry  in  particular.  I hope  that 
by  some  of  my  remarks,  I have  indicated 
means  of  dealing  with  these  diflSculties. 
These  things  we  know:  that  poetry  is 
"hard”  in  part,  at  least,  because  it  has  a 
narrow  range  of  dfficulty;  i.e,,  most  of 
it  is  tough  to  comprehend;  further,  that 
meaning  in  poetry  is  greatly  compressed, 
thus  calling  for  slow  reading,  frequent 
rereading,  and  much  associative  activity; 
also,  that  poetry  is  most  irregular  in 
structure,  that  it  looks  different  from 
conventionally  printed  matter  thereby 
forcing  the  reader  frequently  to  recon- 
struct it  mentally  into  "ordinary”  dress  in 
order  to  gain  its  meaning.  And  that, 
finally,  the  several  aspects  of  difl&culty  in 
poetry  are  usually  functioning  at  the 
same  time,  thus  adding  to  the  complexity 
of  our  teaching  task.  Maybe,  by  applying 
Burton’s  three-step  process  of  induction, 
we  can  help  puzzled  and  discontent  stu- 
dents with  heretofore  baffling  works. 
Maybe  by  moving  systematically  from  the 
more  conventional  to  increasingly  irreg- 
ular literary  stractures,  we  can  assist  the 
student  in  making  the  most  of  his 
strengths  in  reading.  Maybe  by  using 
both  of  these  plus  a little  individual 
attention,  we  can  lead  students  to  the 
point  where  they  will  say,  "Hey,  I like 
this  one,”  and  really  mean  it. 
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5.  Researcli 

a.  Developments  in  Reading 
Abilities  Evaluation 

E.  Elona  Sochor 

The  need  for  developments  in  testing 
for  appraising  and  investigating  reading 
abilities  is  constantly  being  mentioned  in 

Horn,  "Phonies  and  Spsllina,"  Journal  of 
EdocoHon,  CXXXVI,  May  1954,  pp.  233-5,  246. 


the  literature.  This  paper  selects  and  sum- 
marizes aspects  of  two  different  attempts 
at  test  construction  and  reports  some  of 
the  results  obtained. 

Both  dealt  with  reading  in  content 
areas.  The  first  represents  two  companion 
studies,  one  in  social  studies  and  one  in 
science,  conducted  on  the  same  population 
of  513  fifth  graders.  The  problem  investi- 
gated was  the  comparison  of  literal  read- 
ing and  selected  critical  reading  abilities. 
The  second  represents  an  individual-stu- 
dent approach  to  evaluating  reading 
; achievement  in  science  materials  with  a 
i total  population  of  150  pupils  in  grades 
I four,  five,  and  six.  All  three  studies  in- 
! eluded  test  validation. 

j The  approach  to  constructing  the  test 
materials  was  similar  in  the  three  studies. 
Selections  were  written  about  topics  and 
concepts  on  which  there  was  agreement. 
Assigned  grade  levels,  vocabulary,  and  lan- 
guage complexity  were  among  the  factors 
controlled.  The  proposed  selections  and 
<juestions  were  checked  by  readability 
formulae  and  against  word  lists  like  the 
Thorndike.  After  initial  completion,  the 
tests  were  submitted  to  reading  a^'.d  sub- 
ject matter  specialists  for  evaluation  and 
revised  accordingly.  Finally,  a preliminary 
study  with  pupils  at  appropriate  grade 
levels  was  conducted  for  the  evaluation  of 
all  test  materials  and  procedures. 

Each  of  the  studies  had  its  own  test. 
The  tests  designed  to  investigate  literal 
and  critical  rt-.i.ling.  The  Intermediate 
Reading  Test:  S'w/cd  Studies  and  The 
Intermediate  Re.iding  Test:  Science,  in- 
' luded  three  selections  on  readability 
n-.Hs-four,  five,  and  six.  Each  selection 
'r. . pl!..wed  by  ten  literal  reading  ques- 
tic'J  I five- response,  multiple-choice 
vanc-.>  i!()wing  these,  there  were  thir- 
teen {M  >fudies)  or  fourteen  (science) 
question  uh  of  which  attempted  to 
measure  - rt.  ular  critical  reading  ability. 
Twelve  <>t  .he  abilities  were  common  to 
both  contcni  areas.  These  tests  were  ad- 
ministered in  gr.  up  situations. 

The  test  use<l  -n  the  third  study.  The 
Diaynostic  Reading  Inventory  in  Science, 
was  designed  to  appraise  the  reading 
achievement  of  individual  pupils  in  the 
rourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  in  science 
materials  by  applying  certain  criteria  to 
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pupil  performance.  The  two  forms  of  the 
test  ranged  in  difficulty  from  level  two 
through  n«ne,  with  a selection  at  each  level 
in  each  form.  The  number  of  questions 
per  selection  varied,  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen, depending  on  the  length  and  nature 
of  the  selection.  For  administration,  the 
selections  were  sub-divided;  each  section 
was  preceded  by  an  oral  orientation  to  the 
topic  and  a "purpose”  question.  The  silent 
reading  was  followed  by  comprehension 
questions  appraising  a variety  of  reading 
aoilities  and  skills. 

Statistical  treatment  for  the  two  ap- 
proaches, of  necessity,  varied. 

The  First  Approach 


Maney^  and  Sochor-  first  appraised  the 
reliability  of  their  literal  and  critical  read- 
ing sub-tests.  The  results  indicated  suffi- 
cient reliability  for  the  further  investiga- 
tion of  total-group  data:  Social  Studies 
Literal,  r=.87;  Science  Literal,  r=.89;  , 
Social  Studies  Critical,  r=70;  and  Science  ' 
Critical,  r=.79. 

The  reliability  of  the  individual  test  i 
items  was  then  estimated  with  two  i 
measures.  All  thirty  literal  reading  ques- 
tions in  both  tests  were  highly  discrimina-  ’ 
tory  and  significant  (beyond  the  one  per- 
cent level  of  confidence).  The  critical  read- 
ing questions  were  less  stable,  as  might  be 
expected.  ^ Twenty-eight  of  the  social  ; 
studies  critical  reading  questions  (out  of 
thirty-nine)  were  highly  significant  and  j 
one  approached  significance'.  Thirty-five 
of  the  science  questions  (out  of  forty-two) 
were  highly  reliable  on  one  of  the 
statistical  measures  with  one  approaching 
significance.  The  reliability  or  the  test  I 
items  was  also  considered  sufficient  for 
group  treatment  of  data. 


the.se  netv  tests  was  obtained  by  correlatin 
each  section  (1)  with  Wit  Vintner  Generc^ 
Ability  Test,  Verbal  Series,  Intermediate 
Form  A,  (2)  with  the  Gates  Reading 
tsim  ey,  Level  of  Comprehension,  Form  i 
(3)  with  each  other,  and  (4)  each  tes 
item  with  the  total  literal  reading  score 

^^Ethtl  S.  Maney,  Li/trc/  one/  Criiical  ; 

fWW-IPWo:  I.Sp| 
*E.  Elona  Sochor,  Liftro/  and  Crjfrcol  • 
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The  results  indi'.ated  that  intelligence 
correlated  with  social  studies  literal  read- 
ing was  substantially  (.72)  and  about  the 
same  as  with  critical  reading  (.69).  A 
greater  discrepancy  between  literal  and 
critical  reading  was  indicated  when  the 
standardized  reading  test  was  correlated 
with  social  studies  literal  reading  (.76) 
and  critical  reading  (.64).  Literal  and 
critical  reading  in  social  studies  were  sub- 
stantially related  (.61)  to  each  other. 
Science  literal  reading  correlated  .75  with 
intelligence;  critical  reading,  ,67  with 
intelligence.  General  reading  correlated 
highly  (.75)  with  science  literal  reading 
and  substantially  (.60)  with  critical  read- 
ing Literal  and  critical  reading  in  science, 
as  in  social  studies,  were  substantially  re- 
lated (.67). 

Space  prohibits  presenting  individual 
findings  on  each  critical  reading  ability 
included  in  the  tests.  The  "estimated” 
product-moment  correlations  indicated 
that  the  median  correlation  of  these 
abilities  was  .25  in  both  social  studies  and 
science  materials. 

The  difference  in  relationship  between 
literal  and  critical  reading  becomes  clearer 
when  the  median  correlations  of  literal 
reading  items  in  social  studies,  r=.60, 
and  in  science,  r=63,  are  compared  with 
the  above. 

Point  Biserial  correlations  between  the 
total  literal  reading  score  and  each  crit- 
ical reading  item  indicated  relationships 
that  were  low  or  negligible  for  both  con- 
tent areas.  The  thirty-nine  social  studies 
correlations  had  a median  of  .13.  When 
those  items  which  failed  to  show  a signifi- 
cant presence  of  relationship  (chi  square) 
were  eliminated,  the  median  rose  to  .23,  a 
low  relationship.  In  science  the  results 
were  similar,  TTie  median  correlation  of 
all  forty-two  items  was  .23.  Deleting  the 
twelve  non-significant  items  in  science  did 
not  alter  the  median  correlation. 

Thus  it  appeared  that  each  critical  read- 
ing item  did -measure  an  ability  (or  abil- 
ities) substantially  different  from  those 
involved  in  the  literal  interpretation  of 
both  social  studies  and  science  materials. 

The  critical  reading  abilities  that  were 
significantly  stable  in  both  tests  were:  (1) 
vocabulary  as  used  in  the  selections;  (2) 
semantic  variations  of  vocabulary;  (3) 


identifying  the  central  theme,  and  (4) 
the  most  important  idea,  in  the  .science 
test,  others  were  n liable:  (.1)  identifying 
the  generalization,  and  (2)  the  extrjneou> 
idea;  and  (3)  analogy.  These  weie  all 
probably  reli.iblc  in  social  studies.  Others 
probably  reliable  m both  tests  were;  ( 1 ) 
inferring,  (2)  sequence,  (3)  antecedents, 
and  (4)  problem  solving. 

Further  infomiation  on  the  coinparatiae 
achievement  of  the  pupils  on  the  literal 
and  critical  sections  of  the  tests  were  ob- 
tained by  examining  the  distributions  of 
raw  scores.  The  mean  on  the  Social  Studies 
Literal  Reading  Section  (20.5S)  repre- 
sented 70  percent  of  the  possible  thirty 
points;  the  mean  for  critical  reading 
(12.47)  represented  only  31  percent  of 
the  possible  thirty-nine  points.  Similar 
data  were  found  in  science:  the  literal 
reading  mean  (17.65)  was  60  percent  of 
a total  thirty  points;  the  critical  reading 
mean  (12.47),  only  31  percent.  A dis- 
crepancy is  quite  obvious  between  the  two 
types  of  reading  achievement.  If  the  test 
and  the  individual  test  items  were  valid, 
as  statistical  treatment  indicated  (for 
group  treatment  of  data),  the  population 
in  this  study  was  deficient  in  critical  read- 
ing comprehension.  The  fact  that  Gallen* 
indicatea  the  same  for  his  findings  with 
science  materials  reinforces  the  conclusion 
presented  many  times;  there  is  a need  to 
develop  comprehension  abilities  in  social 
studies  and  science  other  than  the  factual 
interpretation  of  the  material  read 

Th*  Second  Approach 

Statistical  treatment  of  the  (Jallen  test. 
The  Tiiagnostic  Readinti  Inventory  in 
Science,  differed  considerably  from  the  tw'o 
tests  already  discussed.  It  was  an  indi- 
vidually administered  test  wdth  tw'O  forms. 
In  addition  to  the  raw'  scores  derived  from 
comprehension  questions,  there  were  data 
on  the  passing  or  failing  by  each  student 
on  four  achievement  levels.  Observations 
of  pupil  performance  in  the  Normative 
Data  gave  further  evidence  on  the  relative 
difficulty  of  the  selections. 

The  application  of  achievement  levels, 

*Alb#rt  A.  Galftn#  A D/agnosfic  Xtad/ng  ^nv*. 
for  f/it  DtftrmJn'^rfJon  of  Xtac/Jng  Ac/i/tvamonr  Sn 
Scitnet  Ma/anofs  for  Ini9rm9dtaf0  Grade  iava/t. 
Doctoral  Dlssartation.  Phifadafphla:  Tampla  Umvarsity^ 
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mentioned  above,  is  a c-istinctive  feature 
. of  the  study.  Criteria  v.-ere  set  up  to  esti- 
mate whether  (1)  th.j  subject  could  read 
the  selection  independently,  (2)  he  could 
read  it  with  teacher  guidance  (instruc- 
tional), (3)  the  selection  was  posing  too 
many  difficulties  for  instruction  (pre- 
frustration), or  (4)  the  subject  was  com- 
pletely frustrated.  Each  student’s  per- 
formance was  evaluated  on  each  selection 
read. 

Test  reliability  was  appraised  in  several 
ways.  The  differences  between  the  mean 
r.aw  scores  of  the  two  selections  at  diffi- 
culty levels  two  through  six  were  not 
significant  with  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
graders.  The  differences  between  the  per- 
centages of  pupils  passing  and  failing 
selections  as  determined  by  achievement 
levels  at  the  same  and  succeeding  reading 
levels  (two  through  nine)  were  computed 
for  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  sep- 
arately. Results  indicated  no  statistically 
significant  differences  betw'een  the  two 
selections  at  any  one  level,  and  generally 
no  difference  between  one  level  and  the 
next  higher  level;  beyond  that  point,  the 
differences  were  significant.  Study  of  the 
Normative  Data,  which  included  those 
students  dropped  because  of  frustration, 
did  indicate  the  selections  seemed  to  be 
progressively  more  difficult. 

The  comprehension  raw  scores  from  the 
two  selections  at  difficulty  levels  two 
through  six  were  correlated.  The  thirteen 
resulting  corrd.Uions  ranged  from  .55  to 
.81  with  a median  of  .74.  All  were  signif- 
icant. Tctrachoric  correlations  was  applied 
to  each  of  the  achievement  levels  and  the 
% ' selections  at  reading  levels  two 
• right.  The  fifty-one  correlations 

, I . ' ! '■  :m  ."^0  to  .95  with  a median  of 

■ A i.i-  -ornate  of  reliability  was  made 
by  torn  i -'i;  total  raw  scores  for  Form  A 
versus  ! The  correlation  with 

fourth  gi  -va.s  .98,  with  fifth  and 
••  xth  gni.iirs.  • -). 

With  rcliah-t  of  the  new  instrument 
f f.iblished.  the  nvestigator  proceeded  to 
(oinpare  it  with  several  other  measures. 
He  began  with  the  four  achievement  levels 
f'btaincd  with  his  test  and  the  CaUfomiet 
R..d:u-  Ted.  Elementary,  Form  A A.  For 
Indcp'.jtdcnt  Le\el  Reading  Achievement^ 


the  tetrachoric  median  was  .42;  the  In- 
structional Level  median  was  .78;  the 
Pre-Fmstration  Level,  .80;  and  the  Frus- 
tration Level,  — .16.  Two  of  the  achieve- 
ment levels  are  definitely  related  to  a 
greater  degree  to  the  standardized  reading 
test  scores. 

When  the  science  test  raw  score  on 
Forms  A and  B separately  and  combined 
were  compared  with  teasers’  grades  in 
reading,  the  correlations  were  no  higher 
than  .78.  Correlations  using  teacher  judg- 
ment were  lower,  the  highest  being  .65. 
Comparing  the  science  test  with  the  level 
of  the  book  being  used  for  reading  instruc- 
tion revealed  generally  somewhat  higher 
relationships  with  three  correlations  being 
.78. 

Finally,  correlation  was  used  to  estimate 
the  degree  of  relationship  between  the 
new  test  and  intelligence  as  measured  by 
the  California  Short  Form  of  Menial 
Maturity,  Elementary,  Form  S.  Form  A 
and  B correlations  ranged  from  .68  to  .75; 
combined  A and  B results  indicated  a 
.65  correlation  for  the  fourth  graders,  a 
.75  for  the  fifth  graders,  and  a .70  for 
the  sixth  graders. 

The  Normative  Data  revealed  the 
limited  ability  of  intermediate-grade  pupils 
in  reading  science  materials.  Only  four 
(out  of  fifty)  fourth  graders  could  read 
independently  one  of  the  selections  at  the 
third  level.  Only  six  fifth  graders  (out  of 
fifty)  could  do  so  at  the  fourth  level,  and 
no  sixth  grader  could  at  the  fifth  level  of 
difficulty. 

Instructionally,  the  results  were  similar. 
Fifteen  fourth  graders  met  the  criteria  for 
instmctional  level  on  at  le.ist  one  selection 
in  fourth  grade  materials,  twenty  fifth 
graders  succeeded  with  fifth  level  selec- 
tions, and  thirteen  sixth  graders  did  so  at 
their  grade  level.  More  lh.tn  half  of  the 
students  were  not  ready  for  instructional 
science  materials  at  their  respective  grade 
levels;  in  general,  they  were  one  or  two 
reading  levels  below. 

Conclusion 

Results  on  all  the  above  measures  are 
encouraging  in  regard  to  new  test  construc- 
tion. All  depart  from  the  usual  in  their 
evaluation  of  reading  abilities,  yet  hold 
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up  statistically.  What  they  indicate  would 
be  expected  from  other  investigations. 
Further  research  with  these  tests  and  others 
is  indicated  and  needed. 
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a.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Sequential  Skills  of  a 
Literature  Program 

Evelyn  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Houston 

The  major  purpose  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  read  is  to  help  them  become 
readers  who  turn  to  literature  for  infor- 
mation, inspiration,  and  enjoyment. 

In  a recent  college  bulletin,  Francis 
Chase  spoke  of  “the  higher  illiteracy”  in 


America,  deploring  Ae  fact  that  "reading 
is  not  an  invitation  to  reflective  thought.” 
In  contrast,  a good  reader  asks  himself 
three  questions.  “What  did  the  author 
"What  did  he  mean  by  what  he 
said?”  “What  does  his  message  mean  to 
me?”  Too  frequently,  the  reader  is  satis- 
fied with  an  answer  only  to  the  first 
question. 

The  high  levels  of  mental  activity  nec- 
essaiy  to  answer  these  questions  call  for 
reading  as  a thinking  process.  Reading  in- 
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struction  must  lead  to  the  development  of 
skill  in  critical  and  creative  thinking.  Long 
ago  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  reminded  us 
that,  “One  must  be  an  inventor  to  read 
well.” 

The  reader  must  of  necessity  answer  the 
first  question  before  he  can  proceed  to  the 
higher  levels  of  the  other  tv.'o.  He  will 
begin  by  using  elementary  skills  which 
lead  him  to  the  meanings  of  words,  sen- 
tences, and  paragraphs.  He  will  establish 
relationships  between  these  meanings  and 
will  emerge  with  an  idea  supported  by 
details.  He  can  say,  with  some  satisfaction, 
“This  is  what  the  author  said.”  If  he  is  a 
critical  reader,  he  will  postpone  his  mo- 
ment of  satisfaction  until  he  has  verified 
the  author’s  statements  in  relation  to  ac- 
curacy, bias,  fact  or  opinion. 

Reading  specialists  agree  that  the  level 
of  creative  reading  is  the  supreme  test  of  a 
skillful  reader.  Here  the  reader  must  estab- 
lish a new  order  of  relationships  involv- 
ing his  past  feelings  and  experiences,  his 
knowledge  and  beliefs,  in  order  to  re- 
spond creatively.  A new  pattern  of  ad- 
vanced and  complicated  skills  is  needed 
to  answer  the  last  two  questions.  He  must 
create  meaniiig:  What  the  author  implied 
but  did  not  say  and  what  he,  the  reader, 
can  glean  from  it. 

The  Author-Reader  Partnership 

Christopher  Morley  once  said,  “The 
only  real  purpose  of  a book  is  to  trap  the 
reader  into  doing  his  own  thinking.”  Let 
us  consider  briefly  the  development  of  a 
story  for  children.  Janet  Sebring  Lowrey 
told  this  writer  that  she  begins  with  an 
ideal  (a  theme),  then  she  decides  upon 
the  characters,  setting,  and  action  which 
she  an  use  to  develop  her  theme,  and  the 
writing  of  the  story  gets  under  way.  This 
seems  to  be  a common  practice  among 
responsible  authors. 

The  author  of  a book  does  not  state,  in 
one-two-three  order,  points  he  wants  his 
reader  to  use  in  understanding  his  mes- 
sage. He  is  far  more  subtle  in  his  approach 
to  the  reader’s  mind.  He  challenges  him 
to  the  utmost  by  arousing  vivid,  imagery 
and  stimulating  the  imagination.  Often- 
times, it  is  not  what  the  author  says; 
rather,  it  is  what  he  does  not  say  that 
leads  the  reader  to  the  idea  he  wishes  to 
convey.  He  scatters  clues  along  the  way, 
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and  the  reading  of  the  story  literally  be- 
comes a delightful  treasure  hunt.  Thus  the 
reader  becomes  a partner  in  the  act  of 
communication.  John  Ciardi  defines  this 
experience,  saying: 

I am  thinking  of  reading  as  that  process 
of  getting  yourself  in  touch  with  speci- 
men experiences  of  the  human  race.  The 
great  thing  here  is  as  if;  as  if  it  happened 
to  you.  The  process  is  one  of  empathy.* 

Thinking  Skills  Are  Essential 

'The  abilities  necessary  to  read  at  this 
level  require  thorough  mastery  of  funda- 
mental reading  and  thinking  skills,  plus 
interest,  curiosity,  and  imagination. 

David  Russell  declares  that  “scientific 
studies  of  children’s  thinking  support  the 
view  that  critical,  creative  reading  is  possi- 
ble at  all  levels  of  the  elementary  school.”^ 
Reading  specialists  agree  with  Russell 
when  he  continues: 

The  elementary  school  program  must 
include  specific  activities  leading  toward 
good  habits  of  thought  and  providing  for 
the  gradual  development  of  thinking  abil- 
ity at  all  stages  of  development.® 

1 Research  has  not  revealed  any  substan- 
tial evidence  to  support  a sequential  order 
for  the  development  of  comprehension 
and  interpretation  abilities.  We  do  know 
something  about  the  types  of  thinking  we 
can  expect  from  children  of  different  age  ^ 
levels.  However,  general  maturation,  ' * 
training  and  experience  play  an  important 
role  in  the  child’s  mental  development. 
Constance  McCullough  summari2ed  Rus- 
sell’s  report  on  children’s  thinking  thus : 

In  intellectual  development  the  child  is 
increasingly  able  to  understand  cause-effect 
relationships,  to  form  generalizations,  and 
to  think  logically.  He  makes  amazingly 
clear  distinction  between  fact  and  fancy. 

When  problems  are  within  his  experience, 
his  thinking  appears  to  be  like  that  of  an 
adult.* 

The  Teacher’s  Role 
Thoughtful  educators  stress  the  teach- 


. y^ohn  Ciardi,  “The  Well-Read  Man,”  in  Mazur- 
kicwicz,  Albert  J.  (cd)«  Nezv  Pcrspccttx’cs  in  Rcod^ 

1964  ”p  s;*"”''  Co., 

®D^id  H.  Russell,  Children  Learn  to  Read.  Bos- 
Company,  1961,  p.  465. 

’•Ibid.,  p.  468. 

‘Nelspn  B.  Henry,  (ed.).  Development  In  and 
Through  Reading,  mh  Yearbook,  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I.  Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1961,  p.  288. 
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Reading  and  Inquiry 


er’s  role  in  providing  opportunities  for 
maximum  release  of  these  emerging  abili- 
ties. The  December  1961,  issue  of  The 
Reading  Teacher  contains  several  thought- 
provoking  discussions  of  the  value  of 
planned  instmction  at  each  level  in  the 
elementary  school.  Gainsburg  (pages  185- 
192)  says: 

A dependence  on  the  magic  of  the  books 
ttiemseives  is  inadequate  to  teach  children 
t.ie  subtle  mental  processes  involved  in 
creative  reading  and  in  the  finer  levels  of 
appreciation. 

In  the  same  issue  of  The  Reading 
Teacher,  Russell  urges  teachers  to  "pene- 
trate into  new  territory,”  a venture  "most 
rewarding  in  imaginative  literature.” 
Whether  the  teacher  is  following  an 
individualized  reading  plan  or  a basal 
reader  approach  makes  no  difference.  Chil- 
dren’s books  and  basal  readers  which  in- 
clude selections  from  children’s  books  are 
rich  in  passages  that  can  be  used  to  lead 
the  child-reader  to  employ  the  thinking 
skills  he  must  master. 

Books  like  Charlotte’s  Web,  Pinocchio, 
The  Apple  and  the  Arrow,  A Tree  for 
Peter,  Winter  Danger,  Island  of  the  Blue 
Dolphins,  Secret  of  the  Samurai  Sword, 
The  Supreme  Court,  and  The  Presidency 
contain  strong  context  clues,  figurative  ex- 
pressions, ideas  to  compare  and  contrast, 
vivid  characterization  and  descriptions, 
and  clues  to  implied  meanings. 

What  happens  in  the  classroom  rests 
with  the  teacher.  First,  she  must  know  the 


books  children  are  reading  and  be  skillful  | 
in  locating  expressions  and  passages  she  ^ 
can  use  to  develop  creative  reading  skills.  ; 
Also,  she  must  know  how  to  raise  ques- 
tions or  to  make  comments  that  guide  the 
child’s  mind  into  the  appropriate  think- 
ing activity.  In  addition,  she  must  be  able 
to  plan  and  carry  on  discussion  periods. 

Finally,  the  teacher  must  know  the  lev- 
els of  thinking  ability  the  children  have 
reached.  Growth  in  these  complex  mental 
processes  follows  a design  similar  to  the 
coils  of  a common  bed-spring,  narrow  at 
the  bottom,  gradually  moving  upward  and 
outward  in  spiral  fashion.  \ 

Good  teaching  means  good  guidance  of 
learning.  The  teacher  must  be  ready  to 
encourage  curiosity,  which  has  been  called 
"free-wheeling  intelligence.”  She  must 
lead  children  to  look  for  ideas,  not  "right” 
answers.  She  must  be  ever  ready  to  help 
children  stretch  their  minds  and  abilities. 

The  secret  in  determining  sequence  lies'^ 
in  recognizing  the  child’s  readiness  to  try 
skills  or  a pattern  of  skills  in  more  diffi- 
cult material,  reaching  for  a more  mature  ! 
grasp  of  ideas.  • — ’ 

Perhaps,  when  this  is  done,  American 
schools  will  make  Francis  Chase’s  vision 
of  the  school  of  tomorrow  a reality: 

A new  image  of  the  school  is  '•merging  ' 

. . . The  aims  of  the  school  will  be  more 
sharply  defined  and  will  emphasi?^  culti- 
vation of  the  power's  to  reflect  upon  ideas 
. . and  to  enter  as  fully  as  possible  into 
the  highest  achievements  and  aspirations 
of  mankind.^ 

^Education  Looks  Ahead,  a symposium.  Chicago. 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1959. 
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3.  Teaching  Reading  Skills  in 
the  Content  Fields  — 

The  Art  of  Questioning 

Helen  Wardeberg 


Reading  skills  can  be  developed  and 
improved  through  the  skillful  use  of 
questions,  both  before  and  after  reading 
is  done.  The  importance  of  developing 
vocabulary  and  concepts  necessary  to  read 
a piece  of  printed  material  has  been  well 
established.  The  backgrounds  and  experi^ 
ences  pupils  bring  to  the  content  fields  ar?^^ 
frequently  overlooked.  For  instance,  the 
culturally  advantaged  child  in  today’s  so- 
ciety often  has  high  verbal  facility,  and 
talks  easily  and  glibly.  Skillful  question- 
ing is  needed  to  identify  tlie  level  of  real 


understanding  sucn  a youngster  Has,  the 
precision  of  his  concepts,  the  value  of  his 
experiences  as  shared  with  others  in  the 
class. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantaged 
child  may  not  be  able  to  contribute  this 
way.  But  he,  too,  has  experiences!  Some- 
times he  has  a practical  knowhow;  some- 
times personal  knowledge  of  how  it  feels 
to  be  hungry,  cold,  abandoned  I He  may 
not  have  the  appropriate  “school”  terms 
to  talk  about  it,  but  his  experiences  can 
be  of  great  value  to  others.  Children  of 
today  have  vocabulary,  knowledge,  con- 
cepts that  would  have  been  impossible  in 
an  earlier  time.  Our  questions  should  be 
phrased  to  explore  with  pupils  experi- 
ences that  are  relevant  to  the  material,  to 
identify  and  make  more  precise  the  terms 
that  will  be  used,  and  to  set  meaningful 
realistic  purposes  that  will  personally  in- 
volve the  reader. 

Questions  also  direct  pupils  to  think 
about  what  is  read.  Thinking  does  not 
take  place  automatically;  questions  can 
lead  our  pupils  to  be  better  thinkers  and 
thus  better  readers.  Professor  R.  H.  Ennis 
of  Cornell  is  doing  exciting  research  in 
critical  thinking,  defined  as  the  “correct 
assessing  of  statements.”^  He  states  that  a 
critical  thinker  is  characterized  by  profi- 
ciency in  judging  such  things  as  whether 
a statement  follows  from  the  premises, 
something  is  an  assumption,  an  observa- 
tion statement  is  reliable,  a simple  gener- 
alization, a hypothesis  or  a theory  is  war- 
ranted, a statement  is  overvague  or  over- 
specific, and  so  on.  Professor  Ennis  does 
not  include  judging  of  value  statements, 
or  treat  creative  and  other  types  of  think- 
ing, ! ut  he  recognizes  these  are  important 
and  probably  cannot  in  practice  be  sepa- 
rated. 

While  critical  thinking  is  rather  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  a good  thing,  we  \ 
have  been  handicapped  by  a lack  of  any 
really  sound  delineation  of  the  specific 
aspects  of  the  critical  thinking  process.  : 
Evidence  so  far  indicates  that  we  can  in- 
deed teach  the  process  of  critical  thinking 
ind  that  probably  children  are  capable  of 
critical  thinking  at  early  ages.  Even  at  this 
stage  in  Professor  Ennis’  research,  we  can 
get  some  leads  for  formulating  questions  • 

^Robert  H.  Ennis.  ‘‘A  Definition  of  Critical  Think- 
ing,” The  Reading  Teacher,  17  (May,  1964). 


that  ir.ay  develop  this  critical  thinking 
power.  The  examples  such  as  he  cites  will  | 
help  us  to  formulate  questions  within,  the  | 
criteria  he  has  identified  for  judging  state- 1 
ments,  adapted  to  the  maturity  leyel  and  j 
to  the  subject  matter.  If  indeed  the  proc- 1 
ess  can  be  taught,  then  the  use  of  skillful-  ] 
ly  devised  questions  based  on  reading  and  | 
on  listening  will  be  an  increasingly  im- 
portant technique. 

. One  other  guideline  to  effective  ques- 
|ioning  is  the  need  to  help  students  to 

iinderstand  the  basic  nature  and  structure  j 
the  various  disciplines.  For  example,  | 
n history,  one  is  not  as  roncerned  with; 
the  questions  of  "who,  when,  where,”  as ' 
with  the  question  of  "why,”  If  our  ques- ; 
tions  lead  pupils  to  develop  the  concept 

^ t'  *• 

or  structure  of  history  as  a compendim 
of  names  and  dates,  then  we  have  nc 
practiced  the  art  of  questioning  true  f 
tlie  nature  of  the  discipline  of  history 
Similar  examples  can  be  derived  fron 
geography,  science,  economics,  and  so  on 
/ To  summarize,  then,  the  art  of  queS 
/ tioning  to  improve  reading  skills  include 
I attention  to  at  least  these  qualities:  ] 
'v- Questions  that  relate  new  ideas  to  th 
child’s  experiential  background  and  pel 
sonal  involvement.  2.  Questions  that  dd 
velop  critical  thinking  and  the  correc 
assessing  of  statements.  3.  Questions  tha 
integrate  the  structure  of  the  discipline 
in  such  a way  that  future  learnings  as  wel 
as  past  experiences  can  be  encompassed  ii 
the  structure.  i 
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PART  II 

Implementing  the  Changing  Concepts  of  Reading  Instruction 


1.  In  the  Primary  Grades 

o.  Changing  Concept*  of  Reading 
Instruction  In  the  Content  Areas 

Gertrude  Whipple 

Constance  McCuIIough  has  stressed 
that  "the  responsibility  for  reading 
growth  should  not  be  left  to  one  period  a 
day  or  to  one  teacher,  but  carried  all 
•through  the  day,  in  all  subjects  at  all 
levels.”  The  teacher  in  the  various  cur- 
riculum areas  is  responsible  for  the.  de- 
velopment of  reading  ability.  For  reading 
is  basic  to  learning  in  these  areas,  even  at 
the  primary  level  where  many  non  reading 
experiences  must  be  provided.  A con- 
tinuing interest  in  reading  in  a given  area 
is  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  instruction. 
Thus  our  problem  is:  How  can  this  view 
be  implemented  in  arithmetic,  science,  and 
social  studies  in  the  primary-grade  grades? 
Of  the  numerous  concepts  Dr.  McCullough 
has  presented,  I shall  discuss  five  in  Ae 
time  at  my  disposal. 

Building  BoeVground 

The  first  concept  is:  One  must  bring  a 
background  of  concept-building  to  his 
reading  if  he  is  to  understand  it. 

We  cannot  assume  that  children  have 
such  a background  at  the  time  they  enter 
the  first  grade.  As  Gates  and  Jennings^ 
point  out,  many  children  come  fr  homes 
in  w'hich  neither  books  nor  complex  ideas 
are  of  much  importance.  Even  children 
from  favored  homes  may  lack  background 
because  they  are  unobser\'ant.  We  must 
provide  the  needed  experience  in  our 
classrooms. 

In  arithmetic  an  experiential  background 
should  be  built  up  as  part  of  the  prepara- 

*Art!iur  I.  Gatc9  and  TTratik  G.  Jennings^  **Thc 
Rmh  of  Motivation/’  Dczrlopwrttt  In  And  Through 
Rt'ading.  The  Sixties h Vearbook  of  the  National 
So«'ic!y  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  I.  Chicago: 
rmvr.*<‘St>  ' f Chicaeo  Pres?,  1961.  p.  121. 


tion  for  interpreting  and  solving  story 
problems.  Let  us  consider  an  example  of 
how  this  can  be  done  in  a unit  on  stores. 

In  preparation  for  reading  problems 
relating  to  a store,  children  may  well  con- 
struct and  stock  their  own  store,  work  in  it 
as  clerks,  visit  nearby  stores  to  check 
prices,  keep  records  of  sales,  and  note 
changes  in  the  prices  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  the  seasons  change.  Such 
experiences  will  introduce  them  to  ideas  of 
supply  and  demand.  These  experiences 
will  also  help  to  develop  tlie  idea  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  a dollar  varies  from 
time  to  time. 

From  the  direct  experiences,  the  teacher 
may  well  proceed  to  verbal  problems 
which  he  presents  orally.  Since  reading 
will  not  be  involved,  the  children  can  give 
full  attention  to  the  problem  situation. 
They  can  utilize  their  own  past  experiences 
in  interpreting  it.  Thus  the  task  will  be 
comparatively  easy,  and  the  children  will 
enjoy  attempting  to  solve  the  problems. 

After  much  experience  with  orally . 
presented  problems,  the  children  are 
ready  for  written  problems.  Only  the 
reading  is  new  because  all  the  terms  have 
been  introduced  and  used;  even  the 
quantitative  situations  are  familiar  because 
of  the  direct  experiences  given,  earlier. 
Under  such  conditions  most  children  can 
be  expected  to  succeed. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  gradually 
building  language  and  experience  before 
turning  our  pupils  to  books.  It  is  the 
advantage  of  good  motivation.  According 
to  Gates  and  Jennings,*  such  procedures 
cultivate  in  the  child  the  "need  to  know'.” 
The  teacher  "lights  a fire  in  his  mind” 
using  his  knowledge  of  the  "kindling 
points  of  interest.”  As  motivators  also,  we 
are  beginning  at  the  child’s  level,  insuring 
his  success,  and  working  to  prevent  read- 


*Op.  fit.,  p.  122-23. 
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ing  from  degenerating  into  a meaningless 
game,  chore,  or  mere  busywork. 

n«dlil«  •roMpIaf 

• A second  concept  is:  "We  have 
from  wliole-class  instruction,  through  indi- 
vidual instruction,  through  group  instruc- 
tion, to  the  realization  that  euh  of  these  is 
good  for  something  but  that  no  one  of 
tiiem  is  good  for  everything," 

Let  us  illustrate  Ais  concept  of  good 
grouping  by  reference  to  a third-grade 
class  studying  the  farm  in  social  studies. 
Through  this  unit  the  teadier  hr^pes  to 
develop  an  initial  understanding  of  how 
we  get  our  food. 

Because  the  teacher  regards  his  class 
room  as  a learning  laboratory,  he  airan^ 
a stimulating  environment  with  attractive 
pictures  of  farm  life,  a libraiy  comer  filled 
widi  pictures  and  storybooks  about  farms, 
and  a table  of  exhibits  ^idi  includes  toy 
trucks  transTOrting  produce,  wooden  farm 
animals,  and  a simple  farm  layout  showing 
the  fields  and  farm  buildings.^ 

At  first  the  teacher  works  with  the  entire 
class.  She  organizes  such  activities  as  taking 
a trip  to  see  a n^r-b|r  farm,  Ailiog  idated 
experiences,  examimng  and  explaining  tiie 
classroom  exhibits,  enjowng  a variety  of 
audio-visual  aids,  and  listemng  to  farm 
stories  that  are  read  aloud.  Teachef-pupil 
planning  for  the  unit  grows  niatundly  out 
of  this  initiation.- 

Already  the  diildren  have  begun  indi- 
vidual reading  of  children’s  literature  on 
the  farm.  They  have  exchanged  ideas  in 
discussion  periods  about  their  favorite 
books.  Since  new  books  have  been  brought 
in  by  the  teacher,  the  librarian,  and  the 
children  themselves,  even  the  most  capable 
reader  finds  sometiiing  new  of  interest 
to  him. 

Now  the  children  arc  sorted  into  two  or 
three  groups  on  the  basis  of  reading  ability. 
At  first  the  slowest  group  is  helped  to 
develop  experience  stories  on  such  topics 
as  herding  cows,  milking  cows,  gaAering 
eggs,  and  the  various  farm  buildings. 
Later  they  will  read  the  simplest  available 
material  on  tihesc  subjects.  Anotiier  group 
concentrates  on  pictures  and  books  relating 
to  the  dairy  farm — ^separating  milk  and 
cream,  making  butter,  hauling  milk  to  Ae 
creamery  in  trucks,  and  buying  and  selling 
milk.  Still  another  group  reads  books  and 


pamphlets  on  plowing  and  preparing  fields 
to  grow  crops,  seeding  the  field,  irrigating 
it,  and  harvesting  the  crops. 

In  such  group  reading,  the  guidelines 
for  all  good  reading  instruction  are 
observed.  The  teacher’s  procedure  is  cron 
sistent  with  the  way;  in  whi.ch  he  gives 
instmetion  during  th.*  reading  period.  He 
makes  sure  that  the  ijiiiuren  are  prepared 
to  understand  the,  particular  reading 
material  *>.at  is  to  be  used.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  helps  them  to  recall  related 
expesriences,  he  presents  the  new  concepts 
and  ideas  in  aavance  of  the  reading  so 
that  the  children  will  not  meet  undue 
difficulties,  and  he  introduces  new  words 
and  key  phrases.  In  addition,  he  makes 
sure  that  all  the  children  concerned  have  a 
clear  purpose  for  reading. 

As  in  the  reading  period,  the  teacher 
helps  the  children  to  interpret  what  the)- 
have  read.  He  tries  to  make  their  reading 
experiences  as  vivid  as  possible.  He  uses 
pictures  and  encourages  the  children  to 
note  details  of  things  mentioned  in  the 
text.  He  asks  questions  to  help  the  chil- 
dren draw  conclusions.  Through  discus- 
sion, summaries,  and  the  drawing  of 
pictures  and  diagrams,  he  leads  the  chil- 
dren to  organize  the  ideas  they  have 
gained  tiirough  reading. 

On  still  another  occasion;  the  grouping 
is  done  on  the  basis  of  interests.  For 
instance,  the  teacher  encourages  the  chil- 
dren to  choose  groups  for  dramatic  play, 
which  will  add  reality  to  the  unit,  ^me 
choose  to  play  as  farm  woricers,  feeding 
and  watering  animals,  cleaning  pens,  re- 
pairing the  barn,  and  loading  produce  on 
trucks.  Others  will  dramatize  activities  on 
a dairy  farm  such  as  rounding  up  the 
cows,  driving  them  into  the  bam,  and 
guiding  tiiem-into  their  stalls.  Still  otiietf 
will  depict  tiie  wholesale  market.  Here 
they  receive  produce  from  farmers,  label 
crates,  and  weigh  and  count  the  various 
food  articles.  Other  children  who  do  not 
care  to  participate  in  dramatic  play  cut  out 
and  mount  pictures  of  farm  implements, 
prepare  a story  review,  or  depict  on  a 
series  of  bulletin  boards  what  they  have 
learned  about  a certain  kind  of  farm. 

There  arc  no  rigid  lines  drawn  between 
good  and  poor  readers.  The  children  will- 
not  interpret  flexible  grouping  as  segre- 
gating slow  learners.  The  slow  learner  is 
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less  likely  to  develop  feelings  of  inferiori- 
ty; the  rapid  learner,  less  likely  to  conclude 
that  he  can  succe^  without  diligently 
applying  himself. 

S|McI«lisM|  Vac«b«l«r$' 

You  will  recall  Dr.  McCullough’s  state- 
ment tfiat  a good  general  vocabulary  does 
not  aswxe  a good  social  studies  vocabulary, 
that  knowledge  of  one  svnonym  for  a word 
does  not  assure  knowledge  of  another,  and 
that  a word  means  what  it  does  where  it  is, 
not  what  we  think  it  means  in  isolation. 

Very  early  in  the  grades  the  duldren 
meet  somewhat  technical  terms  in  the 
content  fields.  Science  books  include  many 
arithmetical  terms  such  as  distance  in 
miles;  weight  in  pounds;  time  in  seconds, 
minutes,  hours,  days,  weeb,  and  years; 
and  estimates  of  numbers  of  persons, 
animals,  trips,  and  even  fiA  eggs  in  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  or  millions.  Geographic 
terms  are  also  used  in  a somewhat  technical 
sense.  Examples  are  map,  river,  ocean, 
shore,  desert,  soil,  vall^,  and  mountain. 

When  Ae  proper  time  has  come  for 
using  reading  material  that  includes  such 
«>eciali2ed  words,  then  we  must  teach 
them.  We  should  teach  the  children  to 
study  any  definitions  that  are  given  in  the 
book  itself.  The  teacher  may  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  locate  the  definition  {e.g.,  "Moving 
air  IS  wind.’’);  he  may  have  the  sentences 
read  orally  and  discussed,  or  may  list  on 
the  board  certain  new  words,  witfi  page 
references  for  pupils  to  consult  as  they 
read  silently. 

Most  textbooks  display  informative 
pictures  that  illustrate  things  named  in  the 
text  and  show  die  steps  in  a process, 
bupih  must  be  taught  to  extend  their 
vocabularies  by  studying  such  illustrations. 

Charts  aid  greatly  in  teaching  the  basic 
words.  A chart  entitled  "Farm  Animals" 
may  list,  illustrate,  and  use  such  words  as 
sheep  {e.g.,  Sheep  give  us  wool  and 
mutton.);  cow  {e.g.,  A cow  gives  milk.); 
calf  {e.g.,  A cow’s  baby  is  called  a calf.). 

A chart  on  China  may  list  transportation 
words  such  as  sampan,  junk,  rieJesha,  and 
.»*rving  pole. 

Wide  reading  is  also  useful  in  extending 
the  child’s  vo^ulary  and  enriching  his 
concepts. 

Let  us  remember  that  our  pupils  are  very 
immature  readers.  They  cannot  develop 


new  meanings  and  concepts  tfarou^  read- 
ing alone.  If  skillfully  guided  from  the 
first  grade  on,  they  can  learn  to  apply 
self4»dp  methods  and  become  increasingly 
indepeiKkat 

RMdfsf  MafsHih 

The  materials  foe  teaching  reading  are 
now  widely  varied,  hi  the  content  subjects 
di<7  include  textbooks,  .supplementary 
book^  refcreiKe  bocdcs,  trade  !xx^,  mag- 
aaines,  new^pers,  and  nmnerous  audio- 
visual aids. 

Let  us  illustrate  at  Ac  primaivlevd  how  . 
some  of  dicse  materials  can  bt  used  to 
advantage  in  teaching  a science  unit  on 
common  pets.  The  teacher’s  aim  is  to 
develop  die  child’s  abili^  to  c?bserve  the 
appearance  and  habits  of  different  kinds  of 
animals. 

Since  science  is  not  learned  primarily 
throu^  reading,  the  teacher  begins  the 
unit  witfi  observation  of  real  animals. 
Maybe  an  animal  such  as  a turtle  or  a 
duckling  is  brought  into  the  classroom  for 
a wedc  or  so.  'Ihe  classroom  is  equipped 
with  an  aquarium,  a large  animal  cage, 
and  several  smaller  ones.  Throughout  the 
day  tfie  children  make  imguidea  observa- 
tions of  the  animal.  At  certain  times  the 
teacher  directs  tfieir  observations  by  means 
of  questions  that  bring  out  basic  /acts. 

The  teacher  and  cmldren  compose  in- 
formative charts  telling  about  the  animal. 
Examples  are  "What  Our  Pet  Gm  Do,’’ 
"What  Our  Pet  Eats,”  "How  to  Care  for 
Our  Pet.”  ’Hirough  these  experiences  new 
words  are  introduced,  used,  given  mean- 
ing, and  mastered  in  written  form. 

At  this  point  tfie  teacher  introduces 
visual  aids  and  books.  Pictures  are 
examined  to  gain  further  information. 
The  children  Icx)k  through  books  to  find 
pictures  or  stories  relat^  to  the  animal 
they  are  studying.  As  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read,  tfie  teacher  lists  questions  to  vriiich 
they  would  like  to  find  the  answers.  She 
encourages  them  to  consult  more  tfian  one 
book.  She  points  out  that  not  all  booI« 
will  agree  pn  a point,  and  that  one  book 
may  be  more  correct  than  another. 

'Thus  the  reading  materials  are  used  as  • 
an  integral  part  of  the  science  unit  to 
promote  tfie  concepts  which  the  teacher  is 
endeavoring  to  develop. 

As  the  children  gain  reading  abilit?. 
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jxwks  can  play  a greater  part  in  science 
lea^ng.  Children  may  consult  them  to 
wrify  their  findings  in  an  experiment.  Or 
ftey  may  searA  books  for  suggestions  for 
lurthcr  cxpcrinicntation  or  to  discover 
pertinent  facts  that  the  class  did  not  know. 

, tro|»rtance  is  that 

ot  child  development  we  are  building 
himan  beings  of  one  kind  or  another 
when  we  teach  reading.”  This  concept, 
stressed  by  Dr.  McCullough,  is  also  the 
oiief  thread  running  through  the  Sixtieth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the 

Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  devoted  to 
reading. 

The  most  important  single  step  to  im- 
plement this  concept  is  tlut  of  using  chil- 
dren’s literature  in  conjimction  with  the 
intent  areas.  Stories  and  poems  ought  to 
. enjoyment,  for  the  insights 

and  for 

me  ideals  and  spiritual  values  they  disclose. 
Fortunately  in  social  studies  and  science, 

children’s  literature  is 
steadily  mcreasing. 

We  can  find  superior  writings,  exciting, 
for  the  young  child  and  appealing  to  many 
interests.  We  can  entice  the  children  to 
r«d,  help  them  to  read  well,  and  let  them 
share  their  reading  experiences.  In  this 
way,  we  will  develop  not  only  a taste  for 
good  books,  but  also  a spirit  of  explora- 
tion and  discovery  in  the  content  fields. 

0- 


OF  Reading  Instruction 

veloped  the  skills  to  interpret  the  musical 
symbols,  may  produce  discord.  Thus,  the 
teaser  of  reading,  who  accepts  the  total- 
itarian approach  of  interests  withtiui  the 
basic  skills  which  are  needed  to  interpret 
Ae  printed  symbols,  may  produce  a 
chaotic"  reader.  Too  frequently  we  I'iii 
to  rraind  ourselves  that  reading  is  an 
^c^red  skill,  psychologically  acquired 
ramer  than  mnemonically  acquuf  1 
Being  cognizant  of  the  scope  - depth 
of  this  importMt  aspect  of  the  „.\n£r 
process,  my  assignment  is  confine  • i. 
"Qianging  Concepts  in  the  Deve>.  t|-ar..-:‘t 
of  Basic  Reading  Skills  /«  the  Prttntr^ 
Grades/'  It  is  my  intent  to  limit  ni\  h. 
cussion  to  the  changing  concepts  ths!  h ’ 
occurred  and  to  elaborate  upon  th.  . 
cepts  that  are  occurring. 

Tfc*  taste  Skills  la  ika  frlMory  Grades 
—da  Xafras|Mct 

It  would  be  inappropriate  to  discuss 
current  changes  in  the  development  of 
basic  reading  skills  without  presenting  a 
brief  resume  of  the  "past.”  From  decade  to 
decade,  the  development  of  basic  reading 
skills  has  borne  die  brand  of  CHANGE. 
Some  changes  have  lasted,  others  have 
faded,  ’ ail  have  been  conductors  of 
CTcitement,  and  many  have  ushered  in 
breakthroughs  in  reading  progress.  In 
examining  the  succession  of  changes, 
progress  has  been  characterized  by  trends 
which  have  marked  turning  points  in  the 
development  and  evaluation  of  basic  read- 
ing skills  in  the  primary  grades. 

l^ord  recognition  was  the  first  basic 
skill  to  make  a formal  entrance  into  the 
reading  field.  Its  debut  via  the  alphabet 
method  was  followed  by  the  development 
of  a phonics  system,  and  by  the  word  unit 
method.  Concurrently  making  entree  were 
toe  phrase  method,  toe  sentence  method, 
the  pmgraph  method,  and  the  story 
method.  How  well  you  read  was  deter- 
mined by  how  well  you  "fed  back"  the 
words  orally!  'Thinking  was  not  necessary 
Silent  reading  with  emphasis  on  fac'ual 
comprehension  void  of  thinking  svm- 
Mized  toe  next  sizable  era  of  growth 
Word  recognition  with  stress  on  phonics 
continued  and  toe  importance  of  reading 
in  other  sdiool  activities  took  their  place 
on  toe  "ladder  of  reading."  Attention  also 
was  given  to  speed  reading— not  to  what 
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PART  III  SEQUENCES 

SEQUENCE  I READING  IN  THE 
CONTENT  FIELDS 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  EssenHal  Types  of 
Reading  in  fhe  Content 
Fields 

Gertrude  Whipple 

\ Successful  guidance  of  content  read- 
^ ing  is  impossible  unless  the  teacher 
has  a knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
particular  school  subject.  He  must  know 
the  specific  concepts  and  generalizations 
I to  be  promoted  in  that  subject. 

For  example,  a description  of  Switzer- 
land in  an  elementary  geography  is  not 
intended  to  teach  the  industrial  and  other 
processes  described,  but  rather  to  promote 
the  principle  that  a people  living  in  a 
country  with  few  natural  resources  can 
make  a good  living  by  importing  raw  ma- 
terials and  exporting  finished  articles. 
New  England  is  another  region  that  exem- 
plifies this  general  principle.  Detailed 
facts  are  quickly  forgotten;  but  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  principle  can  aid  the 
pupils  in  reconstructing  the  details  and  in 
interpreting  life  in.  other  areas  that  show 
similar  man-land  relationships. 

Another  requirement  for  good  reading 
instruction  is  that  reading  be  used  as  a 
medium  of  learning  only  when  it  is  the 
most  effective  method  of  achieving  the 
teaching  purpose.  Obviously,  if  some 
other  mecfium  such  as  taking  a trip  or 
viewing  a film  would  be  more  productive, 
reading  ought  not  to  be  used.  A further 
requirement  is  that  the  book  employed 
should  be  the  right  one  for  the  particular 
pupils;  if  they  have  low  comprehension, 
the  time  spent  in  reading  an  inappropri- 
ate book  will  be  excessive. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  question;  What 
are  the  most  fruitful  types  of  reading  to 
attain  the  objectives  of  the  content 
subjects? 


OxalJReading  Versus  Silent  Reading 

Oral  reading  has  limited  value  as  a 
means  of  learning,  for  the  rate  of  oral 
reading  is  less  rapid  than  the  rate  of  silent 
reading.  And  yet  a common  practice  con- 
sists of  having  children  take  turns  read- 
ing aloud  from  their  textbooks.  Under 
this  slow  oral  method  the  listeners  tend 
to  view  the  content  as  bits  of  specific, 
detailed  information  rather  than  to  grasp 
the  broad  ideas. 

Some  types  of  oral  reading,  however, 
can  function  in  the  curricular  areas:  pool- 
ing pertinent  information  on  a topic  from 
newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
books;  reading  orally  to  prove  or  disprove 
statements;  giving  others  instructions,  di- 
rections, or  announcements;  combining 
oral  reading  with  speaking  or  speaking 
from  notes;  and  oral  practice  for  partici- 
pation in  a plRy>  R radio  program,  or  a 
dramatic  dialogue.  Oral  reading  has  spe- 
cial value  in  teaching  the  semi-techniral 
words  and  phrases  in  that  it  tends  to  in- 
crease the  reader’s  experience  in  i^ing  the 
words  and  the  listener  s experience  in 
hearing  them  spoken. 

The  teacher’s  main  problem  in  guiding 
oral  reading  is  to  motivate  it  and  to  de- 
velop standards  of  achate  reading,  effec- 
tive emphasis,  and  ability  to  convey  mean- 
ing and  feeling  to  the  listeners. 

Skimming 

Silent  reading  is  especially  useful  in 
the  content  areas.  The  types  may  be  classi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  speed  of  reading  and 
the  kind  of  thinking  involved.  The  most 
rapid  type  is  skimming;  that  is,  the  reader 
glides  quickly  over  the  text  without  read- 
ing it  carefully.  _ 

A reader  uses  such  scanning  chieny  tor 
locational  and  survey  purposes.  He  hunts 
up  topics  in  an  index,  words  in  a diction- 
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Improvement  of  Reading  through  Classroom  Practice 


^who,  what  and  when. 

Summary 

To  advance  children  toward  maturity 
in  reading  in  the  content  fields,  the  fol- 
lowing points  deserve  consideration  in 
instruction:  (1)  Reading  should  be  i^ed 
only  when  it  is  the  most  effective  medium 
for  the  purpose.  (2)  Real  reading  is  idea- 
centerecl  rather  than  fact-centered.  (3) 
Real  reading  can  be  promoted  only  if  the 
teacher  has  a knowledge  of  the  structure 
of  the  subject.  (4)  Various  kinds  of  read- 
ing ought  to  be  used  to  further  the  goals 
of  the  content  subjects,  as  opposed  to  one 
or  a few  patterns  of  reading. 


ary,  articles  in  an  encyclopedia,  or  maps 
in  an  atlas.  He  may  look  for  certain  words 
on  a page  such  as  references  to  animals, 
or  mountains,  or  for  information  in  an- 
swer to  a question.  He  uses  survey  skim- 
ming in  examining  a chapter  to  see  its 
general  organization  and  what  sections,  if 
any,  apply  to  a given  problem.  Or  he  may 
skim  a chapter  for  review  purposes. 

Since  skimming  saves  much  time  and 
energy,  children  should  be  taught  to  use 
this  technique  when  it  is  appropriate. 
They  must  learn  to  keep  in  mind  just 
what  they  are  skimming  for.  In  the  early 
learning  stage,  children  often  revert  to 
i continuous  reading  at  their  customary 
rates. 

Cursory  Reading 

Cursory  reading  occurs  when  one  reads 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  to  get  an  overview 
of  a selection  or  the  main  ideas.  He  skips 
over  difficult  words  and  minor  points,  but 
he  do^  read  in  more  detail  ffian  when 
skimming.  Cursory  reading  is  especially 
important  when  the  reader  must  deal  with 
a lengthy  selection  preparatory  to  careful 
reading. 

Other  uses  of  cursory  reading  are:  to 
comprehend  simple  directions  for  an  ex- 

Seriment;  to  review  ideas  to  be  used  in  a 
ramatization,  a report,  or  a discussion; 
to  check  one’s  memory  of  ideas;  to  for- 
mulate questions  to  be  asked  of  others  or 
to  be  answered  by  careful  reading;  and  to 
sample  books  to  see  if  one  wants  to  spend 
time  reading  them. 

In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  material 
that  the  well-informed  adult  must  read 
today,  it  is  imperative  that  children  in- 
crease their  speed  of  reading  through 
practice  in  cursory  reading. 

Assimilative  Reading 

Assimilative  reading  means  abstracting 
what  the  author  has  to  say.  This  kind  of 
reading  is  concerned  with  literal  meaning 
and  does  not  go  below  the  surface  to  im- 
plied meanings.  Unlike  cursory  reading, 
assimilative  reading  is  not  hasty  or  neg- 
lectful of  details. 

The  child  may  carry  on  cursory  reading 
to  get  facts  or  to  foUow  explicit  directions 
for  an  experiment  or  a do-it-yourself  proj- 
ect or  to  find  out  what  travel  folders  say 
about  a foreign  country.  The  teacher  may 


use  the  facts  and  literal  meanings  in 
developing  thinking  abilities  through 
discussion. 

The  teacher’s  main  problem  in  develop- 
ing assimilative  reading  ability  is  to  dis- 
courage attempts  at  rote  memory.  It 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  children  | 
that  repeating  the  words  without  under-  ; 
standing  is  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
teacher  should  show  the  children  how  to 
test  themselves  for  the  recall  of  ideas. 


Critical  Reading 


Critical  reading  is  the  slowest  kind  of 
reading  because  it  is  refiective.  As  de- 
scribed by  Sterl  Artley,  critical  reading 
“is  an  active  process  of  refiecting  with 
care  on  the  ideas  eimressed,  of  m^ng  a j 
rigidly  exacting  analysis  and,  as  a result, 
arriving  at  a valid  conclusion.’’*  'This,  the 
slowest  and  most  difficult  type  of  reading,  I 
requires  freedom  from  personal  bias  and  i 
a background  of  experience  against  which 
new  ideas  can  be  evaluated. 

'There  are  many  situations  that  call  for 
critical  reading.  In  social  studies,  pupils 
need  to  compare  the  points  of  view  in  one  i 
editorial  willi  those  expressed  on  the  same  j 
topic  in  other  editorials;  to  analyze  his- 
torical material  to  see  the  connection  be- 
tween events  so  that  they  can  draw  infer- 
ences; to  solve  simple  problems  by  assem-  i 
bling  pertinent  facts,  classifying  and  com-  j 
paring  ^ them,  and  reaching  reasonable  i 
conclusions  in  light  of  the  facts.  In  penis-  j 
ing  literature,  pupils  should  interpret  the  I 
motives  and  emotional  reactions  of  char-  1 
acters  in  order  to  understand  their  be- 
havior.  j 

Unless  the  teacher  helps  children  to  de- 
velop a critical  attitude  tov  ..J  what  they 
read,  they  are  not  likely  to  do  so.  If  the 
teacher  asks  them  to  read  to  the  bottom 
of  a certain  page  in  a history  book  or  to 
complete  the  next  chapter  in  a science 
text,  they  will  do  little  else  than  super-  ; 
ficial  reading.  If  the  teacher’s  questions 
tend  to  call  chiefly  for  facts,  children  will 
not  engage  in  reflective  thought.  They 
need  help  in  formulating  reading  pur- 
poses that  demand  critical  reading  within 
their  abilities.  Such  purposes  stress  the 
how  and  why  of  events  as  opposed  to  the 
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2.  The  Bilingual  School 

Paul  W.  Bell 

Dade  G)unty  Public  Schools 
Miami,  Florida 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  ex- 
amine a school  in  which  bilingual- 
ism and  biculturalism  are  thought  of  as 
advantages  and  not  disadvantages.  The 
Coral  Way  Elementary  School  in  Miami, 
Florida  has  as  its  goal  the  development  of 
pupils  who  are  literate,  educated  bilin- 
guals. The  advantages  of  bilingualism 
are  offered  to  English-speaking  pupils 
who  would  not  normally  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  leam  two  languages  in  child- 
hood. In  this  school  native  English-speak- 
ing pupils  study  not  only  the  traditional 
curriculum,  but  also  study  Spanish  and 
learn  to  study  the  curriculum  in  Spanish. 
At  the  same  time,  Spanish-speaking  pupils 
who  must  learn  English  in  order  to 
achieve  in  an  American  school  receive  this 
necessary  instruction  in  English  and  in  ad- 
dition, they  are  offered  a program  which 
will  make  them  literate  in  their  native 
Spanish.  Coral  Way  is  a school  in  which 
all  pupils  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
completely  bilingual. 

The  question  may  be  posed  as  to  why 
Miami  needs  a bilingual  school.  The  an- 
swer can  be  found  in  an  examination  of 
the  community.  Miami  is  a bilingual  area 
with  over  200,000  native  speakers  of 
Spanish  in  its  population.  For  many  years 
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Miami  has  looked  to  Latin  America  for 
commerce  and  tourism.  The  community 
has  a need  for  educated  bilingual  clerks 
in  stores,  bilingual  executives  in  busi- 
nesses, bilingual  doctors,  bilingual  sec- 
retaries, bilingual  lawyers,  bilingual  po- 
licemen, and  even  bilingual  bell-hops.  In 
short,  the  bilingual  has  an  advantage  in 
almost  every  category  of  employment.  As 
important  as  bilingualism  is  in  this  com- 
munity, there  will  be  an  increasingly 
greater  demand  for  educated  bilinguals 
nationally. 

In  the  spring  of  1963  it  was,  therefore, 
decided  that  one  elementary  school  out  of 
Dade  County’s  more  than  150,  would 
offer  a bilingual  program.  Before  the 
school  itself  was  chosen,  certain  educa- 
tional objectives  were  established.  As- 
sumptions were  incorporated  which  were 
developed  through  an  examination  of  re- 
search and  through  the  experiences  gained 
from  examining  the  second  language  and 
vernacular  programs  for  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee pupils  who  had  entered  the  Dade 
County  schools.  The  goals  were  these; 

1.  The  participating  pupils  will  have 
achieved  as  much  in  the  way  of 
skills,  abilities,  and  understandings 
as  he  would  have  had  he  attended 
a monolingual  school,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  have  derived  benefits 
which  he  could  not  have  attained  in 
a traditional  school. 

2.  He  will  be  approxims-tely  as  pro- 
ficient in  his  second  langauge  as  he 
is  in  his  first.  If  he  i.:  a skilled 
reader  in  his  first  language,  he  will 
be  a skilled  reader  in  his  second 
language.  If  he  has  mastered  the 
fundamental  processes  and  con- 
cepts in  arithmetic  in  one  language, 
he  will  handle  them  equally  well 
in  the  other  language.  If  he  can 
express  himself  clearly  and  ade- 
quately in  his  first  language  he  will 
be  able  to  do  likewise  in  the  other 
language. 

3.  He  will  be  able  to  operate  in  either 
culture  easily  and  comfortably. 

4.  He  will  have  acquired  consciously 
or  unconsciously  an  understanding 
of  the  symbolic  nature  of  language 
and  as  a result  will  be  able  to 
achieve  greater  objectivity  in  his 
thinking  processes. 


5.  In  general  terms  he  will  be  more 
acceptive  of  strange  people  and 
cultures  and  will  thus  increase  the 
range  of  his  job  opportunities. 

6.  He  will  have  skills,  abilities  and 
understanding  which  will  greatly 
extend  his  vocational  potential  and 
thus  increase  his  usefulness  to  him- 
self and  the  world  in  which  he 
lives. 

7.  He  will  broaden  his  understanding 
of  people  and  the  world  and  be  able 
to  live  a richer,  fuller  and  more 
satisfying  personal  life. 

Once  the  goals  were  established,  the 
school  was  selected.  Coral  Way  was 
chosen  because  of  three  factors.  First,  it 
was  located  in  a neighborhood  which  was 
approximately  50  per  cent  Spanish- 
speaking and  50  per  cent  English-speak- 
ing. Second,  the  neighborhood  was  a rea- 
sonably stable  middle-class  community. 
The  third  factor  was  the  interest  of  the 
staff,  the  administration  of  the  school, 
and  the  parents  in  the  idea  of  providing 
bilingual  education  for  the  children  of  the 
area. 

In  the  late  spring  a series  of  meetings, 
was  held  with  the  parents.  The  goals 
of  the  program  were  explained;  questions 
regarding  the  organization  and  the  m- 
riculum  were  answered.  After  the  last 
meeting,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who 
were  to  be  in  grades  one,  two,  and  three 
during  the  1963-1964  school  year  were 
given  the  option  of  enrolling  their  chil- 
dren in  the  bilingual  instructional  pro- 
gram or  in  a traditional  program.  There 
was  no  screening  of  pupils  nor  entrance 
requirements  for  enrollment.  However, 
individual  counselling  was  provided  for 
those  who  desired  it.  It  was  carefully  ex- 
plained that  the  program  was  not  for  the 
gifted  or  academically  talented  only.  The 
staff  was  equally  careful  to  explain  that  it 
was  expected  that  pupils’  progress  would 
be  comparable  to  that  of  pupils  in  a tradi- 
tional program.  Any  parent  could  with- 
draw his  child  at  any  time  it  was  felt  that 
school  progress  was  being  hindered  by 
the  bilingual  program.  It  was  further  ex- 
plained that  the  first  year  only  grades  one 
through  three  would  be  involved,  but 
that  an  additional  grade  level  would  be 
added  each  year  until  the  full  six-year 
program  was  developed. 
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As  a result  of  these  meetings,  enough 
children  were  involved  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  four  classes  on  each  grade  level. 
Two  classes  were  formed  of  native  speak- 
ers of  English  and  two  of  Spanish.  Regis- 
tration for  the  traditional  program  was  so 
limited  that  only  two  classes  were  formed, 
a first  and  second  combination  and  a 
straight  third  grade.  In  general,  the  pupils 
involved  in  the  bilingual  program  re- 
flected the  normal  range  or  the  school 
population. 

Six  teachers  from  the  faculty  were  se- 
lected to  work  in  the  English  program 
and  six  credentiale'd  teachers  who  were 
native  speakers  of  Spanish  were  hired  to 
work  in  the  Spanish  program.  All  of  the 
Spanish-speaking  teadiers  were  bilingual 
though  none  of  tlie  American  teachers 
were.  Three  non-credentialed  aides  were 
added  to  the  staff  to  help  with  clerical 
work  and  to  assist  in  the  instructional 
programs  in  art,  music  and  physical  edu- 
cation. The  aides  represented  the  only 
overstaffing  of  the  school  and  their  salaries 
were  the  only  expenditure  not  provided 
for  in  all  of  the  county’s  elementary 
schools. 

During  the  summer  of  1963  and  again 
in  1964,  the  teachers,  the  aides,  the  prin- 
cipal and  members  of  the  County  Bilin- 
^al  Education  Department  were  involved 
in  a special  full-day,  six-week  workshop. 
Detailed  plans  and  schedules  for  all 
phases  of  the  curriculum  and  for  the 
school’s  operation  were  developed. 

^ In  seven  curricular  areas,  special  atten- 
'■‘on  w^  given  to  problems  resulting  from 
the  bilingual  nature  of  the  program.  De- 
tailed linguistic  sequences  for  English  as 
a second  language  and  Spanish  as  a sec- 
ond language  were  developed  in  order  to 
incorporate  the  concepts  of  the  several 
content  areas  in  the  curriculum.  Science 
was  given  special  attention  because  the 
avail^ility  of  parallel  texts  in  English 
and  Spanish  made  it  possible  to  sharpen 
ffie  science  concepts  through  their  study 
in  divergent  cultural  settings.  Spanish 
as  the  vernacular  was  given  special  atten- 
tion because  no  satisfactory  program  was 
available  and  one  had  to  be  created. 
Music,  art,  and  physical  education  were 
given  attention  because  in  these  areas 
intracultural  relations  would  initially  be 
the  greatest.  In  all  areas  of  the  curriculum. 


the  program  in  the  bilingual  school  in- 
corporated, and  was  in  harmony  with,  the 
regular  Dade  County  program  as  it  ap- 
peared in  curriculum  bulletins. 

For  the  instruction  in  English,  the 
State-adopted  texts  were  selected.  Special 
English  as  a second  language  materials 
were  provided.  For  instruction  in  Spanish, 
four  series  of  texts  were  ordered:  a 
Spanish  basal  reader  series,  a Spanish 
translation  of  the  science  series,  a Spanish 
health  series,  and  a Spanish  modern  math 
series.  All  of  these  materials  were  recently 
published  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
flected modern  American  pedagogy  in 
their  approach  to  content.  Supplementary 
reading  and  reference  materials  in  Spanish 
were  ordered  for  the  library. 

The  principal,  working  with  his  staff 
and  with  the  director  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, developed  a complex  and  com- 
prehensive schedule  to  insure  the  best  pos- 
sible staff  utilization  and  to  guarantee 
sufficient  time  blocs  to  carry  out  the 
curriculum. 

The  pupils  participating  in  the  bilin- 
gual program,  both  English-spe^ing  and 
Spanish-speaking,  receive  approximately 
half  of  their  instruction  in  eadi  language. 
The  time  devoted  in  instruction  in  the 
second  language  for  each  group  is  staged 
so  as  to  increase  the  proportion  gradually. 
During  the  first  year  the  staging  affected 
all  three  grade  levels.  This  year  it  affects 
the  first  grade  only.  'The  time  allotted  to 
the  learning  of  the  basic  skills  and  con- 
cepts compares  favorably  with  the  time 
regularly  allotted  in  Dade  County  in 
monolingual  schools,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  the  bilingual  school  the 
time  is  divided  between  the  two  lan- 
giwges.  In  the  beginning  stages  the  basic 
skills  and  concepts  a,:e  always  introduced 
in  the  first  language  of  the  child.  These 
skills  and  concepts  are  then  incorporated 
into  the  second  language  program  as  part 
of  a language  learning  experience.  In  this 
way  the  child  reinforces  the  concepts  and 
skills  and  at  the  same  time  advances  in 
his  mastery  of  the  second  language. 

In  order  to  insure  close  correlation  be- 
tween the  curriculum  in  classes  in  the  na- 
tive language  and  the  second  language 
curriculum,  teachers  are  organized  into 
teams.  Each  team  has  one  English  teacher 
and  one  Spanish  teacher  who  work  with 
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the  same  group  of  approximately  60 
pupils.  In  the  team  working  with  native 
English-speaking  pupils,  the  English  t?am 
member  is  responsible  for  developing  the 
usual  English  airriculum  during  half  rhe 
school  day  and  the  Spanish-speaking 
teacher  develops  the  second  language  pro- 
gram for  the  same  pupiis  during  the 
other  half  of  the  day.  In  this  way  eadi 
teacher  works  with  two  groups  of  boys 
and  girls.  In  the  teams  working  with  the 
Spanish-speaking  pupils,  the  Spanish- 
speaking teacher  develops  the  traditional 
curriculum  and  the  English-speaking  team 
member  develops  the  second  language 
program.  The  aides  provide  released  time 
for  the  teachers  so  Aat  they  have  an  ex- 
^ tended  planning  period  at  the  same  time. 

Now  that  the  program  is  completing  its 
second  year,  objective  data  is  being  gath- 
ered. Preliminary  examination  indicates 
that  the  pupils  are  making  progress  com- 
parable to  that  made  by  previous  classes 
which  were  involved  in  a monolingual 
program.  Perhaps  a better  indication  of 
the  success  of  the  program  can  be  seen 
in  the  fact  that  after  one  year  of  offering 
the  bilingual  program,  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  who  were  in  traditional  classes  re- 
quested that  their  children  be  moved  into 
the  bilingual  program,  thereby  making 
it  unnecessary  to  provide  regular  classes 
in  the  primary  grades.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  two  years  only  three  or  four  par- 
ents have  requested  that  their  children  be 
withdrawn  from  the  program.  Parents 
have  also  reported  their  third-graders 
are  helping  their  high  school  aged  broth- 
ers and  sisters  with  their  Spanish  lessons. 

The  evaluations  from  teachers  have 


also  been  generally  favorable.  One  first 
grade  teacher  who  has  taught  in  the  school 
for  years  summed  up  the  teachers’  atti- 
tudes when  she  was  asked,  "How  do  you 
exp'ain  the  pupils’  good  progress  when 
only  half  the  day  is  spent  studying  Eng- 
lish?’’ Her  answer  was,  "I  seem  to  be 
planning  better  and  wasting  less  time.  The 
pupils  also  seem  to  be  more  highly  moti- 
vated to  lea.:n.’’ 

In  terms  of  curriculum,  it  is  anticipated 
that  next  year  the  language  of  instruction 
for  units  developed  in  grades  three 
through  five  will  not  necessarily  depend 
on  the  first  language  of  the  pupils. 
Groups  will  be  mixed  and  the  units  will 
often  be  developed  in  the  language  which 
best  fits  the  content. 

Plans  are  presently  under  way  to  start 
additional  bilingual  schools  in  Dade 
County.  Tlieir  success  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  three  factors.  One,  the 
programs  must  be  designed  and  tailored 
to  fit  the  school  and  the  school  commu- 
nity. Two,  the  teachers  must  be  educated 
in  their  first  language  and  trained  in  the 
use  of  modem  pedagogical  practices. 
Three,  ample  time  must  be  provided  for 
detailed  planning  and  correlation  of  the 
instmctional  programs. 

'The  pupils  in  Coral  Way  are  rapidly 
becoming  bilinguals  who  are  distinctly 
"culturally  advantaged.’’  They  are  learn- 
ing to  operate  effectively  in  two  lan- 
guages and  in  two  cultures.  These  boys 
and  girls  are  broadening  their  understand- 
ing of  other  people.  They  are  being  pre- 
pared to  live  satisfying  lives  and  to 
contribute  to  their  community  and  their 
country. 
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C4.  TEACHING  BILINGUAL  CHILDREN  TO  READ 


1.  A Beginning-Reading 
Program  for  the 
Linguistically 
Handicapped 

Paul  W.  Bell 
Dade  County  Public  Schools 

Every  year  in  almost  eve^  state  of  the 
United  States  thousands  of  h^di- 
capped  pupils  enter  the  first  grade.  'Dieir 
handicap  is  less  obvious  than  th.it  o 


physically  handicapped-the  blind,  the 

£f.V  crippled.  They  are  lingu^ti  any 
handicapped.  More  often  than  not  their 
handicap^is  one  which  exists  only  m the 
school  and  disapp^p  as  soon  as  he  stu 
dents  return  to  their  homes  or  to  their 
neighborhoods.  These  students,  who  have 
funlitioned  perfectly  well  for  six  m 

years  in  the  home  environment,  sudden  y 

Ld  that  the  language  they  speak  is  not 
the  language  which  the  school  expeas 
Slem  to^lak.  Theirs  is  not  the  language 
of  school  instruaion. 
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Let  us  examine  these  children  more 
closely.  Who  are  they?  What  are  they. 
Very^often  they  are  the  children  whom 
the  professional  educator  has  begun  to 
classify  under  the  label  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged or  culturally  ^ 

New  York  they  are  the  Puerto  Rl^arrS  ’ " 
the  Southwest  they  are  the  Indian  chi  - 
dren  the  Spanish- Americans,  the  Mexi- 
Zsl  and  the  Mexican-Amencans ; m 

Miami  they  are  the  Cubans,  and  in 
seaions  of  the  country  they  are  very  often 
Negroes  or  the  Appalachian  Whites.  They 
are^the  children  who  don  t fit  into  the 
nL  middle-class,  Anglo-Saxon  stereo- 
type for  whom  textbooks  have  been  writ 
ten  and  whom  teachers  have  been  trained 

Defined  in  terms  of  what  I have  called 
their  linguistic  handicap,  these  children 
fall  into  two  major  categori^  which  are 
useful  classifications,  though,  perhaps, 
they  reflert  oversimplifications.  Statisti- 
cally the  largest  group  is  made  up  ot 
natfe  English-speaking 
speech  habits  are  non-standard.  The  sec 
ond  group  is  made  up  of  children  for 
whom  English  is  not  the  native  language 
These  are  the  bilinguals  whose  control 
of  English  may  range  from  knowing  a 
few  words  to  complete  fluency.  Many  o 
these  children  come  from  the  lowest 
socioeconomic  levels,  though  many  do 
not  Many  of  them  come  from  homes  in 
which  educational  aspirations  are  low 
though  many  do  not.  Many  of  them  are 
members  of  groups  ^^ich  have  been  ^ 
object  of  prejudice  and  discrimination, 
though  many  are  not.  They  all,  boweve^ 

have  one  thing  in  S 

they  face  on  entering  school.  They  mu^ 
leSn  not  only  to  tead  and  wtite  standari 
English  but  they  must  also 
it  if  they  are  to  suawd  . 

achieve  maximum  social  mobility.  Whet 
er  this  demand  is  fair  is  not  *e  ^tion  ; 
it  is  simply  one  of  the  facts  of  i e in 

language-conscious  society. 

Basic  Assumptions 

Pertinent  to  an  understanding  of  a be- 
ginning-reading program  for  these  pupi  s 
tre  certain  basic  assumptions.  First,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  lan- 
guage-handicapped children  are  not  chil- 
ften  without  language.  They  have  almost 


complete  control  of  a sound  system  and 
a structure  system.  They  control  a vocabu- 
lary which  may  be  limited  but  is  never- 
theless  adequate  to  describe  ^eir  exper  - 
ences  and  express  their  needs.  Nor  are 
they  children  without  concepts.  They  have 
well-developed  sets  of  conceps  whic^ 
have  grown  out  of  their  preschool  expe- 
riences although  these  experiences  and 
resulting  concepts  may  be  quite  differen 
from  those  which  teachers  expea. 

For  too  long,  these  children  have  been 
doomed  to  experiencing  unsatisfactoty 
progress  in  school  and  to  rep-ting  ac 
Semic  retardation.  Usually  what  we  de- 
scribe as  "their  failures  are  really  our 
failures  as  educators.  We  have  said  p 
implied  that  the  child  is  simply  not  ready 
for  the  instructional  program  of  the 
school  when  in  truth  the  instruaiond 
program  of  the  school 

the  language-handicapped  Ail  . 

world  of  Dick  and  Jane  and  Ae  language 
whiA  exists  in  Aeit  world  have  nothin 
appropriate  for  the  pupils  we  ate  dis- 

cussing. 


The  Miami  Program 

One  attempt  to  develop  materials  spe- 
cifically geared  to  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren was  begun  almost  three  years  ago  in 
Miami.  Florida.  The  Dade  tonty  Public 
Schools  were  faced  with  a crisis  too  big  to 
ignore  when  thousands  of 
speaking  pupils  entered  our  schools.  The 
school  system,  with  the  support  of  a grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  dex'eloped  a 
beginning-language  and  reading  progr^, 
the  Miami  Linguistic  Readers  series,  de- 
signed specifically  for  first-  and  second- 
grade  bilingual  and  language-handicapped 

^^The  Miami  Linguistic  Readers  series 
consists  of  a readiness  unit  twenty-one 
pupils’  books  organi2ed  into  fifteen  levels 
?wo  "big  books,”  and  a seatwork  bwklet 
and  a teachers’  manual  for  each  level.  The 
pupils’  books  correspond  to  the  pre- 
primers, primers,  and  readers  of  othe 
developmental-reading  series.  Th  g 

books’’  provide  charts  for  inducing  lan- 
guage praaice  and  for  focusing  on  read- 
ing problems.  The  seatwork  booklets  are 
workbooks  which  provide  writing  activi- 
ties that  reinfoice  oral  expression  and 
reading.  The  teachers’  manuals  describe 
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aaivities  for  language,  reading,  and  writ- 
ing practice.  This  two-year  program  rep- 
resents a serious  attempt  to  apply  the  find- 
ings of  modern  linguistic  science  to  both 
language  learning  and  to  learning  of 
reading,  in  an  instruaional  package  which 
also  utiliaes  the  sound  pedagogical  prac- 
tices of  good  developmental-reading  pro- 
grams. 

In  developing  the  Miami  Linguistic 
Readers,  the  staff  attempted  to  create  ma- 
terials which  not  only  meet  the  academic 
needs  of  the  pupil  but  which  also  recog- 
niae  the  pupil’s  interests,  his  imagination, 
his  neea  to  succeed,  and  his  need  to 
identify. 

Referential  Content 

The  content  and  appearance  of  the 
pupils’  books  of  the  Miami  series  are 
somewhat  uniq^ue.  The  books  themselves 
resemble  trade  lx)oks.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
one  books  tells  a complete  story.  Each  of 
the  stories,  even  the  first  of  the  series 
which  uses  only  eight  words,  has  a defi- 
nite plot  with  cross-cultural  appeal.  The 
charaaers  in  the  stories,  though  they  are 
not  all  human  in  form,  have  very  human 
characteristics  which  are  easily  identifi- 
able. 

In  the  first  group  of  nine  stories  the 
characters  are  all  animals— animals  which 
are  in  the  tradition  of  children’s  litera- 
ture everywhere.  They  can  speak,  act,  and 
react  like  human  beings.  Most  of  the 
more-than-six  thousand  children  who  have 
used  the  Miami  series  have  had  no  trouble 
identifying  with  Tiff  the  puppy  who  has 
to  learn  to  sit,  to  drink,  to  bury  his  bone. 
They  can  even  identify  with  Biff,  Tiff’s 
father  who  faces  frustration  trying  to 
teach  his  son  the  lessons  that  every  good 
dog  must  learn.  Oddly  enough,  no  child, 
whether  Cuban,  Mexican-American,  Ne- 
gro or  white,  has  ever  worried  about  the 
race  or  national  origin  of  Biff  or  Tiff.  They 
also  have  no  problem  feeling  compassion 
for  Nat  the  Rat,  who,  like  the  children 
themselves,  sometimes  does  things  that 
get  him  into  trouble  with  authority.  And 
they  feel  sincere  relief  when  Nat,  who 
has  been  very  bad,  in  a later  book,  man- 
ages to  get  out  of  the  king’s  dungeons, 
save  little  Tiff  from  drowning  in  a well, 
and  thereby  become  rehabilitated  and  a 
worthwhile  member  of  society.  Nat  even 
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joins  the  scouts  and  accompanies  Tiff  and 
his  friends  on  a camping  trip. 

The  next  four  stories  are  all  adapta- 
tions of  fairy  tales  and  folk  tales.  Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,  Rumpelstiltskin,  and 
Dick  W hittington  and  His  Cat  are  retold. 
The  focus  of  the  next  books  is  on  real 
children  in  unusual  situations.  There  is 
Mark  who  helps  to  save  a jet  airplane 
which  he  has  come  to  think  of  as  his  own. 
There  is  Matt,  a boy  from  the  city,  who 
befriends  a stray  black  cat  that  later  helps 
him  reali2e  his  dream  of  becoming  a 
newspaper  boy;  and  there  is  Carlos,  a 
migrant  worker’s  son,  who,  through  a 
combination  of  his  own  hard  work  and 
good  luck,  gets  the  bicycle  he  has  dreamed 
of.  A Navajo  Indian  legend  about  a great 
white  horse,  a story  of  Lincoln,  a mystery, 
and  a space  fantasy  complete  the  series. 
The  single  most  important  criterion  used 
in  developing  the  series  was  that  each 
story  would  be  one  which  would  help 
children  develop  a love  for  reading. 

Natural  Speech 

The  fact  that  a series  includes  interest- 
ing stories  does  not  by  itself  make  a good 
language  or  reading  material.  Other  fac- 
tors must  be  considered.  Stories  which  are 
the  basis  for  beginning-reading  instruc- 
tions should  be  written  in  such  a way  that 
they  reflect  the  natural  speech  of  children. 
It  is  possible  that  constructions  such  as 
"See  runny  father”  and  "See  something 
blue,”  which  are  often  found  in  primers, 
may  not  present  a problem  for  many  chil- 
dren. However,  it  is  certain  that  such  con- 
structions do  nothing  for  the  child  who 
must  learn  standard  English.  In  tradi- 
tional materials  the  caption  for  a picture 
of  a dog  drinking  from  a bowl  would  be 
"The  dog  drinks.”  This  caption,  of 
course,  does  not  describe  the  action  illus- 
trated, which  is  "The  dog  is  drinking,” 
but  instead  presents  the  notion,  at  least  to 
the  adult  reader,  that  the  poor  dog  must 
have  a drinking  problem. 

In  the  early  books  of  the  Miami  series 
the  language  used  is  neither  "primerese” 
nor  a highly  styli2ed  literary  form.  It,  for 
the  most  part,  reflects  the  natural  speech 
forms  of  children;  what  the  child  reads  is 
like  what  the  child  has  learned  to  say. 
As  the  pupil  progresses  through  the  series 
developing  reading  and  language  skills. 
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he  builds  a readiness  for  a more  literary 
style. 

Aural-oral  Control 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  a child 
should  be  able  to  say  what  he  is  later  ex- 
pected to  learn  to  read.  With  this  sound 
premise  in  mind,  m.any  educators  today 
are  advocating  an  extended  period  of 
purely  oral  work  for  the  language-handi- 
capped pupil  in  general,  and  particularly 
for  the  non-English  speaking  pupil.  Many 
people  suggest  that  this  oral  program 
should  extend  for  as  much  as  a year  be- 
yond kindergarten.  Those  of  us  connected 
with  the  Miami  series  feel  that  this  ap- 
proach cannot  be  justified.  It  seems  to  be 
a further  admission  that  though  the  child 
may  be  intellectually  ready  to  learn  to 
read,  we  are  not  professionally  ready  to 
teach  him. 

Therefore,  built  into  the  Miami  series 
is  a setjuential  oral-language  program 
based  on  linguistic  principles.  Through 
structured-language  practice  distributed 
throughout  the  series  the  pupils  gain  con- 
trol of  the  sounds,  structures,  and  vocab- 
ulary which  they  will  need  in  order  to 
read  the  materials.  We  believe  linguistic 
readiness,  like  all  other  aspects  of  reading 
readiness,  is  best  provided  for  when  it  is 
developed  before  each  new  learning  task 
and  not  when  it  is  developed  globally  a 
year  or  so  before  reading  instruction  be- 
gins. 

Process  vs.  Skills 

Another  problem  which  confronts  the 
linguistically-handicapped  child  when  he 
is  presented  traditional  reading  programs 
is  his  inability  to  master  the  mechanics  of 
reading  because  of  the  continuous  de- 
mands on  him  to  verbalize  about  what  he 
is  learning  to  read.  The  focus  in  the  early 
materials  of  many  reading  programs  seems 
ro  be  more  on  the  uses  to  which  reading 
is  put  than  on  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

In  the  Miami  series  an  attempt  is  made 
to  first  guarantee  that  the  pupil  can  attach 
sound  to  the  symbols  on  the  page  before 
he  is  asked  to  interpret  the  stated  or  im- 
plied meaning  of  what  he  has  read.  From 
the  very  beginning,  emphasis  is  placed 
on  reading  with  meaning;  but  it  is  also 
placed  on  word-attack  skills  and  on  read- 


ing by  structural  units.  The  emphasis  on 
mechanics,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
thinking  skills,  study  skills,  and  interpre- 
tive skills  are  ignored.  On  the  contrary,  a 
complete  skills  program  comparable  to 
that  of  any  other  well-developed  develop- 
mental series  is  built  into  the  materials. 
The  choice  is  not  between  process  or 
skills ; it  is  merely  a question  of  sequence. 
Through  the  use  of  ’’big  books,”  pupils’ 
books,  and  activities  described  in  the 
teacher’s  manual,  the  pupil  learns  to  read 
what  is  written  with  understanding  and 
then  is  led  to  interpret  and  to  integrate 
what  he  has  read. 


Sound-Symbol  Correspondences 

Drawing  on  the  findings  of  linguistic 
research,  the  staff  of  the  Miami  project 
organized  the  series  in  a way  which 
should  lead  the  child  to  a conscious 
awareness  that  English  writing  to  a large 
extent  follows  predictable  patterns.  The 
relationship  between  the  sequence  of  let- 
ters on  the  printed  page  ana  the  sequence 
of  sounds  which  we  utter  when  we  read 
is  brought  into  focus.  Though  this  corre- 
spondence between  sound  and  symbol  is 
not  a one-to-one  correspondence,  it  does 
exist  and  the  pupil  can  be  taught  to  reaa 
autoniatically  to  the  spelling  patterns. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  children  fail  to 


see  the  patterns  when  they  are  confronted 
with  much  of  the  reading  in  traditional 
materials.  For  example,  in  one  series 
words  such  as  come,  go,  book.  Spot, 
down,  and  to  all  appear  in  the  pre- 
primers. In  each  wora  the  letter  o repre- 
sents « different  sound.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupil  to  discover  anything 
predictable  on  the  basis  of  these  items. 


In  the  Miami  series  the  sequence  for 
introducing  the  writing  system  is  based 
on  vowel-consonant  spelling  patterns.  For 
example,  in  the  first  two  books  every 
word  introduced  with  the  exception  of 
and,  cat,  a,  and  the  contains  only  the  one 
vowel,  },  and  it  appears  only  in  words  in 
which  it  has  the  value  of  ; as  in  sit.  In 
the  next  book  more  ”short-i”  words  are 
cumulated  ana  ”short-a”  words  such  as 
hat  and  rat  are  introduced.  In  each  of  the 
subsequent  book.s  other  spelling  patterns 
are  introduced  in  the  meaningful  context 
of  the  stories.  In  the  twenty-one  books, 
all  the  major  and  most  of  the  minor  spell- 
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ing  patterns  of  English  are  systematically 
presented  and  dealt  with. 

Grammatical  Control 

Another  feature  of  this  series  which 
makes  it  appropriate  for  the  language- 
handicapped  pupil  is  the  controlled  intro- 
duction of  grammatical  structures.  This 
feature  allows  the  pupil  to  systematically 
reinforce,  through  reading,  language  pat- 
terns of  standard  English  which  he  is  ac- 
quiring. The  child  who  is  struggling  to 
learn  standard  English  should  not  be  con- 
fused by  the  too  rapid  introduction  of 
new  syntactical  patterns.  For  this  reason, 
in  the  first  two  Dooks  of  the  series,  only 
directions,  calls,  and  sentences  with  the 
resent  progressive  (is  + ing)  are  intro- 
uced.  Level  two  introduces  statements  of 
identification  with  is,  such  as,  Nat  is  a 
rat  and  Pap  is  a pig.  Each  subsequent 
book  introduces  new  structures  on  which 
the  pupil  has  had  adequate  previous  oral 
practice. 

Writing  Experiences 

In  addition  to  the  pupils’  books,  "big 
books,”  and  teachers’  manuals  of  the 
Miami  Linguistic  Readers  series,  there  are 
seat-work  booklets.  These  booklets  are 
workbooks  which  provide  writing  expe- 
riences to  reinforce  the  language  learning 
which  is  taking  place  and  to  reinforce  the 
child’s  control  of  the  spelling  patterns 
which  have  been  introduced.  The  seat- 
work  booklets  also  contribute  to  the  skill- 
building program  which  is  developed  in 
the  series.  Through  listening,  speaking, 
reading,  and  then  writing  activities,  the 
pupil  is  involved  in  a four-fold  language- 
arts  program. 

Other  Controls 

In  addition  to  the  control  of  grammar 
and  the  staged  introduction  of  the  spell- 
ing patterns  of  English,  the  project  staff 
has  maintained  other  controls  which  pro- 
vide for  a sequence  of  learnings  presented 
in  small  steps.  In  Bijf  and  Tiff,  the  first 
book  of  the  series,  only  eight  items  are 
introduced  in  a text  of  56  running  words. 
In  level  seven.  The  Magic  Bean,  which  is 
the  last  book  in  the  first-year  program,  49 
items  are  introduced  in  the  1242  rufining 
words  presented  in  the  48-page  book.  Av- 
erage sentence  length  increases  in  a grad- 


ual progression  from  an  average  of  2.7 
words  per  sentence  in  the  first  l^k  to  an 
average  of  eight  words  per  sentence  at 
the  end  of  .the  first  grade.  The  number  of 
new  items  per  page  ranges  from  an  aver- 
age of  .38  in  the  first  book  to  an  average 
of  1.1  in  The  Magic  Bean,  level  7.  . 

Similar  controls  are  exercised  through- 
out the  second-year  materials.  The  num- 
ber of  new  words  per  book  increases  from 
52  in  Rmnpelstiltsliin  to  120  in  The  Twin 
Mystery,  the  last  level  in  the  series.  Simi- 
larly, the  number  of  running  words  in 
each  48-page  book  in  the  second-year  pro- 
gram increases  from  1,352  to  over  3,000 
in  the  last  level. 

The  total  number  of  items  introduced 
in  the  pupils’  books  of  the  series  .is  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  would  be  found 
in  the  first  two  years  of  a traditional  pro- 
gram. However,  because  of  the  staged 
introduction  of  the  spelling  patterns  the 
pupil  should  have  developed  automatic 
responses  to  new  items  to  such  an  extent 
that  his  word-attack  skills  would  be  com- 
parable to  those  of  a pupil  v'ho  has  com- 
pleted three  years  of  a traditional  material. 

As  a further  aid  to  insuring  success 
and  continuous  progress,  a plateau  story 
follows  every  three  levels.  These  plateau 
books  introduce  few  new  learning  prob- 
lems. They  are  an  easy  reading  stage  fn, 
the  sequence.  In  these  plateaus,  skill  de- 
velopment is  emphasized. 

Methodology 

The  beginning-reading  program  which 
has  been  described  represents  an  attempt 
to  create  instructional  materials  and  not 
new  methodolog)^  It  is  not  a new  method 
of  teaching  reading.  It  breaks  with  tradi- 
tion in  the  area  of  organization  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  area  of  content,  but  it 
follows  tradition  in  its  suggested  tech- 
niques for  teaching  reading.  We  have 
attempted  to  harmonize  the  experience 
which  successful  second-language  teachers 
have  had  with  the  accepted  methods  of 
teaching  reading  developed  by  reading 
experts  during  the  past  few  decades. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  well-trained 
primary-  teacher  should  not  have  to  be 
"retooled”  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
effectively  a reading  program  for  the  lan- 
guage handicapped.  Naturally,  the  teach- 
eiS  who  understand  the  principles  of  lin- 
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guistics,  sociology,  psychology,  anthropol- 
ogy, and  related  subjects  will  be  equipped  | 
to  do  an  even  superior  job. 

During  the  past  two  years  over  6,000 
pupils  have  been  involved  in  the  field  try- 
outs of  the  Miami  series.  The  evaluation 
of  their  teachers  in  Florida,  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Texas, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  the  field  try-outs 
have  been  conducted,  have  reconfirmed 
our  belief  that  the  linguistically  handi- 
capped child  can  learn  to  read,  and  to  < 

read  well,  if  he  is  provided  with  the  kind  | 

of  program  that  meets  his  needs.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  more  material  will  be  de- 
veloped-material which  will  help  the  ,■ 

teachers  to  do  their  jobs  more  effectively. 

The  well-trained  primary  teacher  using  ] 
appropriate  material  holds  the  way  to  the 
school’s  success  with  the  language-handi-  | 
capped  child.  We  must  use  that  key  to  j 
open  the  door  to  new  horizons  for  a large 
segment  of  our  population. 

Many  of  the  language-haridicapped  | 

pupils,  who  had  their  first  reading  expe-  | 
rience  with  the  Miami  series  almost  two  I 
years  ago,  are  now  ready  to  move  into  I 
third  grade,  reading  on  grade  level. 
Though  all  of  their  school  problems  have  : 
not  been  solved,  they  are  entering  the  j 
"mainstream”  of  American  education. 
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IN  CONSIDERING  a program  for  develop- 
ing reading  skill  in  a second  language, 
one  should  take  into  account  what  the 
reading  process  involves,  how  it  relates  to 
language  development,  and  what  aspects 
and  problems  are  of  primary  importance 
in  fulfilling  the  needs  of  non-English- 
speaking  children. 

Reading  is  a learned  performance 
through  which  the  printed  or  written  sym- 
bols come  to  have  meaning.  It  may  also 
be  defined  as  the  decoding  of  a particular 
writing  system  into  language.  Informally, 
it  has  been  referred  to  as  getting  meaning 
from  "talk  written  down’’  or  as  a substi- 


tute for  the  "understanding  of  talk.’’  Es- 
sentially, it  is  a languaged-related  process, 
fundamentally  and  primarily  audio-lin- 
gual, whose  graphic  forms  are  mere  rep- 
resentations of  their  oral  counterparts. 

In  learning  to  read,  a kind  of  decoding  | 
or  "transfer"  takes  place  which  stimulates  > 
the  recognition  of  meaning  through  the 
oral  language.  For  developing  reading  / 
skill,  pupils  must  form  automatic  habits/ 
of  accurate  response  in  recognizing  the' 
visual  forms  and  bring  meaning  to  them 
through  previously  established  oral  lan- 
guage. Just  by  looking  at  the  written  sym- 
bols or  printed  forms,  the  learner  should 
be  able  to  receive  the  "talk"  or  "speech 
patterns”  of  the  language. 

In  other  words,  the  oral  language  is 
the  constant  factor  in  the  reading  process, 
and  it  is  the  reading  teacher’s  primary 
task  to  insure  mastery  of  related  audio 
lingual  exercises  as  a prerequisite  to  the 
introduction  of  reading.  Oral  production 
and  facility  are  needed  for  effective  read- 
ing development,  since  one  important  as- 
pect of  the  reading  process  is  developing 
the  pupil’s  ability  to  recognize  accurately 
and  rapidly  the  visual  symbols  (printed 
words)  and  to  gain  meaning  from  them 
through  their  oral  or  spoken  counterparts. 

When  native  English-speaking  children 
enter  school,  they  have  had  ample  expe- 
rience in  speaking  English,  having  learned 
to  use  in  basic  structural  patterns  from 
2,000  to  6,000  words.  By  the  time  they 
have  had  initiatory  experience  in  reading 
readiness,  they  may  be  introduced  to  read- 
ing; and  in  the  initial  stage  of  reading 
development,  the  teacher  needs  only  to 
limit  his  materials  to  the  oral  language 
mastered  previously  and  teach  their  rep- 
resentative visual  forms. 

Teaching  non-native  speakers  to  read  ] 
English  as  a second  language  is  a differ-  ( 
ent  matter.  When  the  average  child  of  I 
this  group  enters  school,  he  knows  no  j 
English  or  onIy~a~Tiinited  amount ; and  ‘ 
he  brings  with  him  a different  cultural 
heritage  from  that  of  most  other  members 
of  the  classroom.  Therefore,  he  is  faced 
with  a dual  task:  he  must  adjust  to  a 
strange  foreign-speaking  environment  and 
master  a minimal  counterpart  of  the  new 
language  audio-lingually  before  he  can 
be  introduced  to  reading.  In  other  words, 
he  must  learn  another  language,  making 
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it  his  "first"  for  all  of  his  school  relation- 
ships, and  compete  at  the  same  time  with 
native  speakers  of  the  same  age  and  grade 
level. 

What  adjustments  must  the  teacher 
make  in  his  reading  program  to  include 
the  development  of  adequate  audio-lin- 
gual skill  in  the  new  language  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  school  program?  What 
' materials,  methods,  and  techniques  are 
best  suited  for  insuring  successful  read- 
ing achievement?  What  determinants 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  his 
pre-planning  and  sequencing  of  mate- 
rials ? 

_ „ -First  of  all,  the  teacher  needs  to  con- 
sider the  children  he  is  teaching.  He 
should  familiari2e  himself  with  their  cul- 
tural heritage  and  native  linguistic  back- 
grounds and  learn  in  what  ways  these 
interrelate  to  their  adjustment  to  the 
school  environment  and  the  attainment  of 
linguistic  objeaives.  Through  this  type 
of  diagnosis,  the  teacher  can  recognize 
the  deep  significance  and  full  implication 
of  their  cultural  and  linguistic  disadvan- 
tages and  can  create  a wholesome  learn- 
ing environment  in  which  there  is  ade- 
quate challenge  coupled  with  reasonable 
success  and  personal  satisfaction. 

If  the  children  come  from  a "restriaed- 
experiential-conceptual"  background,  the 
f teacher  knows  that  they  lack  vital  first- 
hand  experiences  necessary  for  expanding 
their  fund  of  concepts  and  information. 
He  needs  to  give  many  opportunities  for 
class  visits,  listening-viewing  experiences, 
and  drills  in  associating  words  to  objec- 
tives and  activities  that  are  meaningful. 
If  they  come  from  an  environment  where 
the  "achievement  expectancy"  receives 
little  emphasis,  they  must  be  guided 
through  experience  with  success  until 
learning  per  se  can  carry  its  own  intrinsic 
motivation.  If  they  have  developed  a low- 
aspiration  level  through  repeated  failures 
and  home  limitations,  they  need  goals  set 
that  are  within  their  grasps  and  which 
carry  the  reward  of  successful  achieve- 
ment. If  they  encounter  isolation,  ridi- 
“^cule,  and  non-acceplance  by  members  of 
their  school  group,  they  need  help  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  status  and 
in  developing  a healthy  self-image.  And 
above  all,  they  need  the  security  of  know- 
ing that  their  teacher  is  interested  in  them 
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and  is  able  to  show  them  affection  at  all 
times. 

Second,  the  teacher  needs  to  consider 
type  of  oral  language  prPgram._he 
nms^  organize  as  a basis  of  reading  devel- 
opment. His  fundamental  task  is  to  help 
the  non-native  English  speakers  widen 
their  linguistic  backgrounds  through  a 
sound  and  adequate  program  based  on 
audio-lingual  drills.  He  must  try  to  sub- 
stitute the  realistic  for  real  life  situations 
and  strive  to  crowd  the  English-speaking 
children's  experiences  of  several  years 
into  a few  months  of  intensive  and  mi- 
nutely organized  oral  practice.  In  their 
first  year  of  school,  all  types  of  interest- 
ing activities  in  a kind  of  play  atmosphere 
should  be  used  to  help  the  children  learn 
to  "hear,"  "recognize,"  and  "reproduce" 
all  basic  forms  and  lexical  items  that  they 
will  need  in  their  reading  program. 

In  order  to  insure  audio-lingual  devel- 
opment, the  learner  in  the  new  language 
must  begin  where  the  first  language 
learner  did.  He  must  learn  to  discxbnhjgt£ 
the  sounds  he  hears  in  the  stream  of 
speech,  to  articulate  the  sounds  accurately 
in  imitation  of  a model,  and  to  assimilate 
their  meanings  while  he  is  praaicing  them 
for  automatic  control.  The  more  meaning- 
ful the  material  to  be  learned,  the  greater 
is  the  facility  of  learning  and  retention. 

Even  the  youngest  pupil  can  assimilate 
both  sound  and  struaure  and  establish 
the  link  between  language  and  behavior 
just  as  the  first  learner  did  if  the  materials 
for  class  drills  ha"e  been  presented  to 
bring  about  careful  listening,  accurate 
repetition,  and  meaningful  practice.  More 
specificallly,  the  class  presentation  should 
be  given  through  the  sequenced  steps  of 
LISTEN,  REPEAT,  and  PRACTICE.^ 
The  pupils  "listen”  to  each  pattern  re- 
peated by  the  teacher  and  associate  sound 
and  meaning  through  the  visual  materials 
or  dramatized  aaion  used  to  explain 
meaning.  Then  they  "repeat"  the  utter- 
ance, imitating  the  tone  of  the  teacher’s 
voice  and  the  up-and-down  movement  of 
his  hand  that  coincides  with  the  rise-and- 
fall  of  his  voice  as  an  aid  to  correct  in- 
tonation. Finally,  they  "praaice"  each  pat- 
tern over  and  over,  in  many  meaningful 
situations  and  activities,  in  order  to  assim- 


^Fayc  L.  Bumpass.  IVe  Leant  EnglisJu  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1958. 
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ilate  the  new  language  for  future  recall 
and  use. 

— • Third,  the  teacher  should  take  into 
careful  consideration  thejnyerials  he  will 
use  in  teaching  non-English-speaking  pu- 
pils to  read  in  the  second  language.  The 
most  appropriate  materials  for  meeting 
the  academic  and  communication  needs  of 
these  children  are  those  that  contain  the 
basic  features  of  English  sound  and  struc- 
ture and  are  arranged  in  teachable  units 
following  this  sequential  progression: 
Ihteywig  to  speaking  and  veaaing  to  wyh- 
ing. 

If  the  teacher  does  not  have  available 
materials  that  fulfill  these  requirements, 
he  may  adapt  the  materials  he  does  have 
to  meet  the  most  urgent  of  these  needs. 
His  guiding  principle  should  be  as  fol- 

' lows:  words  or  patterns  of  speecB. 

should  be  presented  for  reading  develop- 
ment  until  they  have  been  mastered  in 

I automatic  form  both  aurally  and  orally. 
In  other  words,  pupils  through  the  oral- 
practice  session  must  learn  how  to  say 
what  they  are  expected  to  read.  If  they 
are  reading,  "Bing -can  run"  or  "The  dog 
is  running,"  they  must  be  able  to  say  these 
sentence  patterns  with  correct  rhythm  and 
pronunciation  and  know  what  they  mean. 
Such  a prerequisite  may  also  be  applied 
to  reading  of  short  paragraphs  or  longer 
seleaions  as  well  as  to  the  basic-sentence 
patterns. 

,J--Last,  the  teacher  needs  to  utilize  a 
method  of  presentation  and  effective  tech- 
niques for  attaining  the  lan^age  growth 
necessary  for  successful  reading  develop- 
ment. TTie  subject  matter  must  be  organ- 
ized in  a carefully  designed  sequence  of 
minimal  steps  so  that  each  step  is  made 
easier  by  virtue  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
material  presented  in  previous  steps.  Like- 
wise, it, should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
pupils  progress  to  the  terminal  behavior 
making  a minimum  of  errors  in  the  pro- 
cess. 

Since  the  accurate  and  rapid  recogni- 
tion of  visual  forms  is  the  most  important 
skill  to  be  attained  in  the  initial  stage  of 
reading  development,  the  teacher  should 
use  sequenced  steps  and  a variety  of  ways 
to  help  pupils  master  this  skill.  First,  he 
should  establish  a favorable  class  situa- 
tion for  motivating  interest  and  clarifying 
concepts.  Then  through  organized  oral 


praaice  associated  with  visual  referents, 
he  should  insure  the  pupils'  recognition 
of  all  new  concepts  and  check  on  their 
comprehension  before  he  presents  the 
written  forms. 

In  presenting  the  printed  forms  for  in- 
tensive drill  in  the  “LOOK  and  SAY" 
step,  the  teacher  may  use  flash  cards  or 
write  the  words  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  pupils  look  at  the  words  while  they^ 
say  them  alone  or  in  sentence  patterns'* 
under  the  teacher’s  direction.  Such  oral 
practice  with  pictured  clues  are  an  aid  to 
pupils  in  establishing  meaning  association 
and  in  helping  them  "fix"  the  graphic 
symbols  in  their  memory.  Varied  activi- 
ties, such  as  calling  attention  to  configura- 
tion, analyzing  parts  or  synthesizing  them 
into  wholes,  finding  and  framing  words, 
and  flash-card  games  and  drills,  may  cre- 
ate interest  and  stimulate  learning. 

When  all  words  have  been  drilled  on 
for  recognition  mastery,  the  next  step,  or 
"READ,”  is  given.  With  non-English- 
speaking  children,  guided  oral  practice  on 
each  sentence  in  the  lesson  narrative 
should  be  given,  first  with  books  closed 
and  then  with  books  open.  The  teacher 
should  have  the  pupils  repeat  the  lesson 
narrative  line-by-line  and  direct  them  by 
the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  up-and- 
down  movement  of  his  hand  to  more  ac- 
curate imitation.  He  should  use  pictures 
and  dramatized  action  to  reinforce  mean- 
ings through  sound  and  structure  drills 
of  auditory  patterns.  Silent  reading  of  the 
same  material  should  follow  the  oral- 
activity  drill.  As  a culminating  activity, 
the  teacher  should  have  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  class  read  aloud.  Much  stress 
should  be  given  to  correct  pronunciation 
and  intonation  during  the  reading;  and 
if  errors  are  noted,  more  drill  is  needed. 
This  activity  should  be  strictly  teacher 
controlled.  The  greatest  danger  is  allow- 
ing the  pupils  access  to  the  graphic  forms 
too  soon  and  thereby  reducing  essential 
oral  drill  through  repetition.  ^ 

To  avoid  "word-calling"  without  com- 
prehension of  meaning,  the  teacher  needs 
to  make  frequent  tests  to  see  if  the  pupils 
are  really  getting  the  meaning  from  what 
they  are  reading.  An  "ASK  and  AN- 
SWER” step  should  form  a follow-up  ex- 
ercise of  every  reading  lesson.  Questions 
cued  to  elicit  full  sentence  responses. 
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matching  exercises  of  all  kinds,  and  com- 
pletion tests  may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Though  oral  practice  is  the  core  of  the 
reading  program  in  the  second  language, 
pupik  should  have  frequent  opportunity 
to  reinforce  the  oral  forms  through  writ- 
ing drills  as  culminating  aaivities  in  the 
last  step  or  "WRITE.”  The  writing  exer- 
cises should  lead  into  a spelling  lesson 
based  on  the  reading  materials  and  diaa- 
tion  exercises  of  basic  declarative  sen- 
tences and  questions  to  be  used  as  home- 
work. 

■®^At  about  the  fourth-grade  level,  the 
non-English-speaking  pupils  begin  to  fal- 
ter in  their  progress.  Lack  of  mastery  of 
concepts  on  previous  levels,  a greater  vo- 
cabulary load,  and  inability  to  cope  with 
.abstract  concepts  found  in  the  reading 
program  contribute  to  making  the  num- 
Iber  of  failures  greater.  On  this  level  also 
'they  have  to  begin  to  read  thought  units 
of  increasing  size,  such  as  the  phrase, 
the  clause,  and  longer  sentences. 

Some  kind  of  supplementary-reading 
materials  whose  primary  purpose  is  that 
of  affording  interesting  material  of  hi^ 
emotional  content  arranged  around  basic 
structural  patterns  to  improve  oral- 
language  {mility  would  be  able  to  help 
them  "bridge  the  gap"  through  this 
transition  period.  The  five-book  series  of 
' Let’s  Read  Stories”-  was  published  with 
this  purpose  in  mind.  Serving  as  a link 
between  the  audio-lingual  stage  of  lan- 
guage development  and  the  acquisition  of 
reading  skill,  each  stonr  is  divided  into 
brief  sections  preceded  oy  a series  of  sen- 
tence patterns  taken  from  the  longer  sen- 
tences within  the  reading  selection.  New 
elements  of  vocabulary  and  structure  are 
grouped  together  to  afford  organized-pat- 
tern practice  drills  based  on  the  reading. 
By  using  these  drills  for  intensive  oral 
praaice  (first  with  books  closed  and  then 
with  books  open)  as  an  aid  to  reading 
development,  the  teacher  can  help  pupils 
establish  the  meaning  of  visual  forms 
through  the  oral  counterparts  of  struaur- 
ally  related  ite.ms. 

When  the  pupils  read  the  seaion  fol- 
lowing the  drill  pages,  they  will  learn  to 
grasp  meanings  through  longer  meaning- 
ful units  (or  sentence-bearing  patterns), 
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rather  than  by  a word-by-word  transfer- 
ence. Approximately  one  hour  per  day 
should  be  devoted  to  this  specific  reading 
aaivity  from  the  fourth  grade  upward 
when  pupils  are  found  to  be  deficient  in 
reading  ability.  Not  only  does  this  mate- 
rial furnish  reading  on  a high-interest 
level,  but  it  gives  the  teacher  the  organ- 
ization and  step-by-step  progression  that 
will  insure  the  pupils’  success  in  reading. 

In  his  efforts  to  adapt  a reading  pro- 
gram that  will  fulfill  the  needs  of  non- 
English-speaking  children,  the  teacher 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  only 
learners  of  new  linguistic  skills  but  are 
also  participants  in  a whole  new  cultural 
environment.  By  recognizing  the  deep 
significance  and  full  implication  of  their 
cultural  and  linguistic  disadvantages,  by 
seleaing  appropriate  materials  and  effec- 
tive teaching  procedures,  by  establishing 
a step-by-step  progression  built  on  lin- 
guistic findings,  the  teacher  will  become 
a positive  catalyst  in  building  these  chil- 
dren’s dignity,  self-respea,  and  worth  and 
in  making  them  happier  children  in  to- 
day’s classroom  and  more  valuable  citi- 
zens in  our  world  of  tomorrow. 


ifi, 


*Faye  L.  Bumpass.  Let’s  Jicad  Stories.  New 
York;  McGraw-Hill  PublishiniT  Co.,  1965. 


II.  Teaching  fhe  BI-Llngual  Child 

I.  Htfplag  Spaahk-sptakhg  CkJIdfB 
4cqilr*  a FiacHoaal  Ust  of  Eagllso 
os  OB  Aid  fo  ftBadfag 

Faye  L.  Bumpass 

Until  very  recent  years,  Spanish-speak- 
ine  children  were  the  forgotten  children 
in  American  education.  Not  Aat 
were  completely  overlooked,  but  their 
plight  was  hardly  given  adequate  attenhon 
and  the  real  significance  of  their  linguistic 
handicap  and  its  far-reaching  influence  m 
the  development  of  essential  reading  skills 
was  often  misunderstood  by  botii  the  ad- 
ministrators  and  .the  teachers  responsible 

for  their  schooling.  . 

How  can  elementary  teachers  aid  these 

children  linguistically  w 
develop  the  basic  reading  skills?  what 
specific  techniques  may  be  med  to  atton 
the  functional  mastery  of  English  (their 
second  language)  so  ™rtant  in  develop- 
ing reading  ability?  What  training,  mate- 
rials, and  techniques  are  urgently  needed 
by  teachers  in  attaining  fliis  objective. 

CoRsIdorlig  flio  Problow 

The  teacher’s  first  task  is  to  recognize 
the  problem  as  basically  a linguistic  one. 
She  must  realize  that  what  Spanisl^spt^ 
ine  children  have  to  do  is  to  learn  English 
as  a foreign  language  at  Ae  same  time  tha 
they  adjust  to  a new  and  strange  schwl 
en^nronment,  competing  all  the  while  wi  A 
native  speakers  of  tiieir  age  and  grade 
level.  In  other  words,  these  children  mmt 
not  only  learn  a foreign  language  m the 


grades,  but  they  must  also  make  thi. 
second  language  their  first  in  all  of  then 
school  relationships. 

She  should  consider,  as  a comparison 
the  linguistic  development  of  native  Eng 
lish-speaking  children  when  they  firs’ 
enter  school.  They  have  had  at  least  n\'i 
years  of  linguistic  experience  in  tlieii 
native  English  tongue,  having  developed  i 
minimum  vocabulary  of  from  2,000  ti;., 
6,000  words  which  they  can  use  in  sem^ 
tence  context  to  communicate  their  idea| 
on  a level  consistent  with  their  ability] 
background,  and  experience.  ’ 

In  other  words,  they  can  ufiderstoiui 
these  words  when  they  are  spoken,  they 
can  repeat  them  correctly;  and  they  rac 
use  them  accurately  in  sentences,  having 
experienced  their  concepts  in  mahy  differ- 
ent meaningful  situations.  After  a little 
preliminary  training  and  school^  adjust- 
ment, the  average  member  of  this  group 
is  ready  to  recognize  their  graphic  oi 
written  form;  that  is,  he  is  ready  to  learn 
to  read  in  a relatively  short  time. 

The  average  Spanish-speaking  child, 

■ with  his  practically  non-existent  vocab- 
ulary in  English,  is  in  no  way  ready  to 
proceed  toward  reading  development; 
fliat  is,  if  reading  is  to  become  "the  talk 
written  down"  which  the  reading  process 
should  be.  If  the  psychological  prindple 
tiiat  no  new  words  should  be  presented  in 
reading  until  their  use  has  been  mastered 
orally  holds  tme  for  native  English-speak- 
ing children,  it  must  surely  hold  tme  for 
Spanish-spealdng  children  who  are  learn- 
ing to  read  in  the  second  language. 

It  is  essential  that  every  word  which 
Spanish-speaking  diildren  learn  to  read 
must  have  been  previously  mastered  in 
automatic  form  fcwth  aurally  and  orally 
through  functional  activities.  These  chil- 
dren must  develop  the  ability  to  "hear” 
(understand  aurally  in  the  new  language), 
to  "repeat”  (produce  orally  with  correct 
pronundation  and  intonation),  and  to 
"use"  (have  intensive  practice  in  correct 
usage  in  basic  sentence  patterns)  all  wor^ 
that  will  form  the  basis  of  their  first  read- 
ing  program. 

The  teacher’s  second  task- is  to  choose 
the  minimum  basic  vocabulary  which 
Spanish-speaking  children  must'  master 
aurally  and  orally  before  they  may  pro- 
ceed effectively  toward  r«tding  develop- 
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meat.  She  must  consider  tlic  number  of 
words  to  be  taught,  the  time  and  place 
for  teaching  them,  the  sources  from  which 
they  may  be  taken,  and  the  criteria  for 
selecting  them. 

According  to  Tireman,'  an  authority  in 
the  field,  a minimum  spoken  vocabulary 
of  300  to  500  words  (with  a comprehen- 
sion of  500  to  700  words)  and  a min- 
imum sight  vocabulary  of  75  words  are 
needed.  Other  authorities  place  the  re- 
quirement even  higher.  At  San  Jose  School 
in  California,  for  example,  the  minimum 
oral  vocabulary  of  500  words  is  expected 
of  all  Spanish-speaking  children  before 
they  enter  the  first  grade. 

The  two  criteria  for  choosing  the  vocab- 
ulary are  immediate  need  for  oral  com- 
munication in  making  school  work  move 
forward  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  juture 
usefulness  in  application  to  the  first  read- 
ing program.  Words  common  to  a major- 
ity of  9ie  reading  readiness  books,  and 
pre-primer,  and  primer  texts  as  well  as 
the  first  two  books  of  the  "We  Learn 
English”  series,  published  especially  for 
teaching  English  to  non-English  speaking 
children,  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
selection. 

Emphasis  on  aural  comprehension  and 
gradual  mastery  through  repetition  of  cer- 
tain essential  classroom  phrases  should  be 
given  almost  from  the  first  day  of  classes. 
Examples  such  as  "Please  come  in,”  "Go 
to  your  seat,  please,”  "Don’t  run  in  the 
hall,”  "May  I leave  the  room?”  or  "I 
want  a drink”  as  well  as  the  classroom 
objects  should  be  taught  whenever  or 
wherever  the  need  arises. 

Working  with  a Purpos* 

Helping  Spanish-speaking  children 
overcome  their  language  handicap  is  often 
contingent  upon  the  teacher’s  attitude 
toward  these  children  and  their  special 
problem  and  the  methodology  she  uses  in 
her  classes.  What  these  children  need  is  a 
teacher  who  understands  their  cultural  as 
well  as  their  language  differences,  who 
accepts  them  with  kindness  and  affection 
at  all  times,  and  who  adapts  all  their 
learning  activities  to  the  fulfillment  of 
their  special  needs. 

^L.  S.  Tircxnta.  Teaching  Spanich^sptakxng  CW* 
,d^en,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  UniTCnity  of  New 
Mexico  Press,  1948,  p.  85. 


Experiences  of  linguistic  scientists  in 
recent  years  have  shown  that  "learning 
another  language  means  to  learn  the  sound 
system  of  &at  language”  and  that  a non- 
native speaker  does  not  usually  "hear” 
those  sounds  which  do  not  exist  in 
his  native  tongue.  He  tends  to  substitute 
for  them  ones  diat  do  exist  which  are 
similar  in  sound  and  production.  He  may 
be  taught  to  "hear”  the  non-existent 
sounds  by  being  taught  to  produce  them 
accurately. 

Spanish-speaking  children  often  refer 
to  their  teacher  as  "Mees,”  although  she 
may  have  repeated  "Miss”  correctly  to 
them  many  times.  Likewise,  they  fre- 
quently make  many  other  vowel  and  con- 
sonant substitutions,  such  as:  "Petsy”  or 
"Pahtsy”  for  "Patsy”;  "dahg”  for  "dog”; 
"pool”  for  "pull”;  "leaf”  for  "leave"; 
"race”  for  "raise”;  and  "choose’  for 
"shoes.”  What  has  happened?  They  are 
substituting  similar  sounds  from  their 
language  for  the  ones  they  do  not  "hear” 
accurately. 

As  soon  as  possible,  the  teacher  should 
learn  the  most  common  "trouble  making 
sounds”  for  Spanish-speaking  children 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  essential 
patterns  of  stress,  pitch,  and  intonation  in 
'^he  English  language.  With  this  knowl- 
_v.ge,  she  can  more  readily  anticipate  the 
errors  these  children  will  probably  make 
in  their  oral  English  ahd  learn  to  diagnose 
errors  more  rapidly  when  they  do  occur 
in  the  class  period. 

Learning  to  hear  and  imitate  correctly 
is  not  enough  for  teaching  a second  lan- 
guage, however,  for  young  children  must 
be  led  to  use  all  new  concepts  over  and 
over  in  all  kinds  of  interesting  and  mean- 
ingful situations  before  their  speech  habits 
can  be  pxed  so  that  they  can  follow  correct 
channels  without  conscious  choice.  'Their 
language  instruction  must  be  natural  and 
so  planned  that  it  moves  readily  from  one 
experience  to  another  in  each  stage  of 
development. 

'The  interests  and  needs  of  Spanish- 
speaking children  do  not  differ  basically 
from  those  of  other  children  and  by 
organizing  the  subject  matter  content 
around  psychological  principles,  the  teach- 
er may  obtain  more  effective  results.  Such 
principles  as  "proceeding  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,”  "motivating  interest  on 
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the  child's  age  and  emotional  levels,” 
using  simple  utterances  within  the  child’s 
understanding,”  "teaching  meaningful 
vocabulary  in  context  at  normal  tempo,” 
ind  insuring  automatic  aural*oral  mastery 
of  all  new  concepts,”  are  of  primary 
importance. 

UHlItlig  Efftcllv*  Tcckilgats 

Through  careful  listening,  imitanve 
repetition,  and  intensive  practice,  Spanish- 
speaking  children  can  attain  automatic 
oral  use  of  the  basic  vocabulary  needed  for 
expressing  their  ba^*.  needs  and  for  pro- 
gressing effectively  toward  reading  de- 
velopment. 'The  best  techniques  for  this 
type  of  mastery  are  those  that  stress  the 
importance  of  presenting  all  materials  to 
die  ear,  have  intensive  oral  repetition  for 
fixing  the  vexal  p!»ttems,  anci  allow  for 
meaningful  practice  in  purposeful  experi- 
encing situations. 

nie  specific  order  of  sequence,  no 
matter  what  type  of  activity  is  involved,  is 
listen,  repeat,  and  practice,  with  exact 
reproduction  and  automatic  mastery  as  the 
gc^s.  An  example  showing  how  these 
progressive  steps  may  work  is  found  on 
page  ten  of  With  Pepe  and  Bing,  the  first 
took  of  "We  Learn  English”  series: 

1.  Listen — (The  teacher  says  "listen” 
and  then  repeats  the  new  concept 
run,  explaining  its  meaning  through 
dramatiaed  activity  or  a picture. 
Members  of  the  class  will  enact  the 
command  as  she  says  run.) 

2.  Repeat — (The  teacher  repeats  run, 
emphasizing  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  all  sounds  in  the  word  and 
stressing  those  tiiat  are  different  in 
the  mother  tongue.  'The  class  says 
run  in  chorus,  as  different  members 
enact  the  command.  Ihe  teacher 
listens  for  possible  errors  during 
this  oral  drill.') 

3.  Practice — (The  teacher  leads  the 
children  to  practice  the  new  con- 
cept in  variM  activities,  and  gives 
practice  in  individual  repetition  of 
the  concept  in  such  patterns  as  "See 

run”  or  

can  run”  as  this  child  is  enacting 
the  command,  whom  she  leads  to 
repeat  "I  an  ran,”  when  he  finishes 
the  action.) 
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As  a culminating  activity,  the  teacher  uses 
the  song  "Run”  (p.  37)  for  teaching  the 
basic  sentence  patterns  enacted  and  for 
giving  drill  in  repeating  the  correct  rhythm 
pattern.  By  using  her  hand  like  a choir- 
master, she  can  indiate  the  correct  rise 
and  fall  of  the  voice  within  the  pattern. 

No  matter  what  approach  may  be  used, 
whether  basic  narrattve,  storytelling,  di- 
alogue, or  choric  pattern  drill,  the  teacher 
must  keep  in  mind  that  her  objective  is  to 
teach  oral  language  skills  in  automatic 
fashion  and  must  use  every  technique  at 
her  disposal  to  attain  this  objective.  If  she 
succeeds,  the  reading  activity  of  Spanish- 
speaking children  may  be  simply  the 
recognition  of  the  "graphic  forms”  of  all 
lexical  items  and  sentence  patterns  that 
have  become  a part  of  the  neural  mechan- 
ism during  intensive  oral  drill. 

ScItcHag  Appreprloit  MsHrfalt 

If  a teacher  uses  text  material  designed 
for  children  whose  vernacular  is  English, 
she  may  find  them  very  difficult  for  chil- 
dren learning  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage. She  should  strive  to  choose  mate- 
rials that  offer  a basic  and  flexible  pro- 
gram for  aural-oral  development  and  that 
an  serve  as  a guide  to  her  in  teaching 
basic  reading  skills.  Their  culbjral  con- 
tent should  in  some  way  reflect  pride  in 
the  Spanish  heritage  of  these  children  and 
should  offer  familiar  and  appealing  read- 
ing material  wiffiin  the  children’s  grasp. 
Besides,  the  materials  should  be  gared 
to  the  children’s  age,  interest,  ancf  emo- 
tional level,  and  they  should  have  only,  a 
limited  number  of  vocabulary  items,  with 
frequent  and  spaced  repetitions  to  insure 
their  mastery. 

Finally,  appropriate  materials  should 
take  into  consideration  a progressive  step- 
by-step  organization  that  will  aid  the 
teacher  in  her  task  of  taching  the  mean- 
ings of  new  words,  overcoming  pronun- 
ciation difficulties  peculiar  to  native 
Spanish-speakers,  anci  of  giving  properly 
secjuenced  drills  for  rapid  mastery  of 
basic  sentence  patterns. 

If  the  teacher  is  faced  with  tiie  task  of 
adapting  inappropriate  materials  to  fit 
Spanish-spedcing  children’s  special  need^ 
she  should  delve  into  the  linguistic  differ- 
ences between’  Spanish  and  English  in 
order  to  find  the  words  that  must  be  given 


special  drill.  Her  criteria  for 
^ additional  terms  should 
present  difficulty  in  mianing  or 
don  and  need  special  practice  on  struc 

^ By  resizing  the  full  ° 

dcep^significance  of  the  hnguishc  handiap 
ofSpariish-speaking  chilclren,  by  improv- 
ing  ffieir  lin^istic  traimng  and  wlti^ 
outlook,  by  deciding  u^n 
language  objective  and  worlang 
purpose  of  attaining  them  - i 

dve  techniques  and  appropriate  , * 

elementary  teachers  can  aid 
inc  children  to  greater  success  m the  or^ 
m^ery  of  their  second  langw^  and  to 
more  effective  development  of  Iheir  read- 
ing skill.  At  the  same  tirne  they  can  con- 
tribute their  part  toward  making  thKC 

children  happier  today  and  more  valuable 
citizens  in  the  world  of  tomorrow. 
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SEQUENCE  xm  TEACHING  READING 
TO  SPEAKERS  OF  OTHER  LANGUAGES 


A,  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  A-V  Aids  for 

Spanish-Speaking  Pupils 

Marion  Cline,  Jr. 

Texas  Western  College 

This  study  was  proposed  and  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  closing  the 
educational  gap  between  the  bilingual  and 
the  English-speaking  child  through  the 
use  of  an  extensive  audio-visual  program. 
Audiovisual  aids  were  selected  as  a prom- 
ising method  of  closing  the  educational 
gap  because  their  use  minimizes  the  ab- 
stractional  problem,  and  because  any 
promising  method  of  instruction  which  is 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  such  marginal 
children  should  be  studied  if  bilingual 
children  are  to  be  helped  to  reach  the 
level  of  educational  achievement  of  their 
Anglo  contemporaries. 

Importance  of  the  Study 

In  the  Northeastern  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico where  the  study  was  conducted,  some 
70  per  cent  of  the  Spanish  children  come 
from  homes  where  Spanish  is  the  mother 
tongue.  Research  indicates  that;  (1)  there 
is  a deficiency  in  the  usage  of  the  English 
language  by  Spanish-English  spewing 
children;  (2)  these  children  fail  to  reaA 
the  achievement  level  of  their  capacities; 
(3)  the  Spanish-English  speaking  child 
lags  behind  his  Anglo  contemporaries; 
and  (4)  these  discrepancies  are  due  pri- 
marily to  the  inability  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking child  to  comprehend  the  abstrac- 
tion expressed  in  the  English  language. 

Methods  of  Procedures  and 
Organization  of  Study 

The  school  years  of  1959-61  were  spent 
in  seeking  a means  of  overcoming  the 
language  handicap  of  bilingual  pupils  by 
the  use  of  audiovisual  aids.  A total  of 
twelve  groups  were  used,  six  experimental 
and  six  control.  During  a one-half  hour  a 


day  period  totaling  two  and  one-half 
hours  per  week,  the  experimental  groups 
were  taught  wiA  all  available  visual  and 
audio  aids  suited  to  the  fourth  grade  cur- 
riculum. The  control  groups  were  in- 
structed without  any  special  attention  to 
the  use  of  audiovisual  aids  other  than 
those  normally  used  in  the  typical  class- 
room situation.  The  experimental  groups 
utilized  films,  filmstrips,  records,  slides, 
pictures,  and  other  audiovisual  materials. 
Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  use  of 
audiovisuals  v/hich  correlated  closely  with 
the  textbook  series  in  use.  The  one-half 
hour  block  of  time  was  used  daily  to  con- 
centrate on  vocabulary  development  and 
reading  comprehension. 

Process  of  the  Study 

Twelve  teachers  who  were  teaching  at 
the  fourth-grade  level  during  the  school 
year  of  1959-60  were  chosen  to  test  the 
hypothesis. 

Since  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the 
progress  in  language  arts  when  normal 
classroom  situations  were  supplemented 
with  audiovisual  equipment  and  materials, 
groups  were  watched  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  each  location  by  class  size,  the  teach- 
er’s background  and  experiences,  and  the 
educational  background  of  the  children. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  groups 
as  closely  matched  as  possible  in  such 
factors  as  would  be  found  in  a normrd 
rural  classroom  in  the  geographical  area 
of  the  state  where  the  study  was 
conducted. 

A total  of  289  fourth-grade  students 
were  involved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
study,  151  experimental  and  138  control. 
These  students  were  followed  through 
their  fifth  grade  year. 

Equipmettt  and  Materials.  The  six  ex- 
perimental groups  utilized  five  pieces  of 
audiovisual  equipment.  Each  experimental 
group  had  at  its  disposal  a l6mm  movie 
projector,  a 35mm  filmstrip  and  slide 
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jector,  and  a three-speed  record  player. 


projector,  a tape  recorder,  an  opaque  ] 
jector,  and  a three-speed  record  playe: 


, d rape  recorder,  an  opaque  pro- 


audiovisuals  for  bilinguals  in  the  basic 
field  of  language  arts  at  the  elementary 
level.  It  also  indicates  that  improved 
teaching  may  result  from  their  use!  They 
should  not,  however,  be  considered  a sub- 
stitute for  a well-prepared  teacher.  If  any- 
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This  study  indicates  the  value  of  using 


General  Observation.  Only  through 
effective  proof  of  their  practicality  will 
new  techniques  be  accepted  by  the  class- 
room teacher  and  school  administrators. 
The  committee  members  were  agreed  that 
the  improvement  indicated  by  the  tapes 
warranted  the  use  of  audiovisuals  in  the 
teaching  of  bilinguals. 


Testing.  The  California  Achievement 
Tests  and  the  Gilmore  Reading  Para- 
graphs were  administered  pre  and  post  to 
the  groups.  Voices  of  the  students  reading 
the  Gilmore  Oral  were  evaluated  for  dic- 
tion, enunciation,  and  loss  of  inflection, 
characteristic  of  the  Spanish  sing-song 
form  of  speech,  by  memoers  of  the  speech 
department  of  the  grantee. 


thing,  audiovisuals  demand  even  more 
^orough  preparation  from  the  teacher. 
The  use  or  audiovisuals  was  effective,  but 


they  should  not  be  used  as  the  mediod; 
rather,  they  should  be  used  as  aids  to  the 
teacher’s  fundamental  method. 


other  beneficial  by-products. 


Both  objective  and  subjective  evidence 
was  found  to  substantiate  definite  im- 
provement  in  language  arts  with  the  use 
of.  audiovisuals;  the  study  also  pointed  up 
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An  expected  gain  between  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending  tests  (Fall  1959  and 
Spring  1961)  was  1.7,  and  this  figure  was 


eacn  area  witn  1.7  equal  to  100  per  cent. 

Vocabulary.  The  first  year,  fourth 
grade,  experimental  groups  (1959) 
showed  a gain  of  .3  year  more  than  the 
controls  in  terms  of  mean  grade  place- 
ment and  18  per  cent  more  improvement 
than  the  controls  in  terms  of  expected 
gain  over  the  two-year  period  of  the 
project. 

Total  Reading.  Over  the  two-year  peri- 
od of  the  project,  the  first  year  experimen- 
tal fourth  grades  (1959)  improved  .4 
year  more  than  the  controls  in  terms  of 
mean  grade  placement  and  24  per  cent 
more  in  terms  of  "expected  gain.^’ 

Over  the  entire  period  of  the  project, 
the  experimental  group  achieved  100  per 
cent  of  experted  gain  compared  with  76 
per  cent  achieved  by  the  control  group. 
The  difference  of  24  per  cent  was  a / of 
6.40  which  was  significant  beyond  the  .01 
level  of  confidence  in  favor  of  the  experi- 
mental group. 

Implications  for  Education.  This  study 
lends  encouragement  to  the  adaptation  of 
audiovisuals  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
conceptuali2ation  for  bilinguals.  The  re- 
sults of  this  study  must  not  be  construed 
as  proof  that  audiovisuals  are  a panacea 
for  the  bilingual  problem. 


e.  Htfpfng  fh»  tl-LhgKal  Child  with 

Carrlealgm  fxp«r/*nets  Involvhg 

Reading 

i 

Edwin  H.  Colbath 

In  New  York  City  there  are  o\ 

100.000  Puerto  Rican  children  and  o\ 

25.000  children  of  foreign  birth.  Mai 
of  these  children  are  truly  bi -lingual 
that  they  can  use  either  the  language 
their  bi^  or  English  in  their  daily  acti 
ilies  in  and  out  of  school.  These  childrt 
learn  well  in  the  regular  curricular  pr. 
gram  provided  for  all  children. 

There  are  in  New  York  City,  howevc 
more  than  50,000  of  these  children  wl 
are  only  nominally  bi  lingual.  Some  < 
them  depend  upon  translation  from  the 
native  language  into  English  to  conv< 
ideas.  Their  speech  is  thus  often  hesitai 
and  unidiomatic.  Some  of  them  are  ab 
to  use  English  in  stereotyped  situation 
Some  of  them  can  speak  little  or  no  En^ 
lish  for  any  purpose.  All  these  we  wi 
call,  not  bi-hngual  pupils,  but  Englis 
learners,  and  for  these  we  provide  sp< 
cialized  instruction. 

Part  of  the  specialized  instruction  thf 
is  given  to  these  children  can  be  labele 
the  teaching  of  English  as  a second  lar. 
guage.  The  study  of  this  type  of  teadiin, 
has  become  a complex  discipline  drawin, 
on  the  findings  of  an  intensive  analyst 
of  the  structure  of  English,  as  well  as  oi 
the  results  of  a critical  reexamination  o 
the  psychology  of  learning  a second  lan‘ 
guage.  There  are  available  in  publish© 
form  well  organized  programs  tor  teach 
ing  English  as  a second  language  iidiid 
are  based  on  this  research. 

The  teaching  of  English  learners  is 
however,  complicated  by  the  necessity  o. 
meeting  their  needs  in  many  curriculun 
areas — safety,  health,  guidance,  the  Amer 
ican  Heritage,  science,  mathematics,  etc! 
Many  of  diese  needs  are  urgent  and  shoulr! 
be  met  as  quidcly  as  possible. 

To  do  tnis,  the  teacher  needs  to  us( 
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many  avenues  of  communication — real 
experiences,  audio-visual  aids,  panto- 
mimes, dramatizations,  etc.  It  is  the  thesis 
of  this  paper  that  reading  is  necessary  to 
supplement  this  program,  even  though  the 
matter  to  be  read  may  sometimes  fail  to 
mesh  exactly  with  the  program  of  teaching 
English  as  a second  language. 

This  view  is  based  on  experiences  in 
teaching  non -English  speaking  pupils  of 
a variety  of  national  origins.  In  spite  of 
our  increased  use  of  other  learning  aids, 
reading  is  still  the  chief  tool  for  inde- 
pendent learning.  When  our  English 
learners  master  reading  and  study  skills, 
they  often  surpass  many  of  our  native  Eng- 
lish speakers  in  achievement  in  our  regular 
curri^um,  even  though  the  language 
learners  speak  English  with  an  accent  and 
may  sometimes  use  foreign  forms.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  their  reading  and  study 
skills  are  poor,  they  seldom  fulfil  their 
potential  for  regular  school  achievement, 
regardless  of  oral  ability. 

These  are  matters  that  have  not  been  as 
carefully  studied  as  the  linguistic  problems 
of  teaching  English  as  a second  language. 
Moreover,  they  present  troublesome  prac- 
tical problems  to  the  teacher. 

To  help  the  teacher  with  these  cur- 
riculum problems  the  Puerto  Rican  Study 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 

J Cayce  Morrison*  published  a series  of 
resource  units,  one  or  which  is  referred  to 
below.  They  are  keyed  to  the  New  York 
City  courses  of  study,  especially  the  Lan- 
guage Arts  and  the  Social  Studies.  They 
suggest  ways  and  means  of  coordinating 
learning  in  these  subjects  with  the  de- 
velopment of  knowledge  and  skill  in 
other  subjects.  While  they  stress  those 
activities,  concepts,  and  themes  that  are 
more  conducive  to  English  language 
learning,  they  provide  basic  and  enrich- 
ment experiences  for  simultaneous  use 
with  English  speaking  children  and  Eng- 
lish learners. 

For  example,  all  New  York  City  chil- 
dren in  the  fifth  grade  study  "How  Col- 
onists Became  Americans”  in  one  way  or 
another.  In  this  resource  unit  the  basic 
experiences  suggested  for  classes  with  Eng- 

Cayce  Morriswi  Resource  Units  for  Classes 
xtith  Pttcrfo  Rican  Pu^ls  in  the  Fifth  Grades  The 
Puerto  Rican  Study,  Board  of  Education,  City  of 
New  York,  1957,  pp.  10,  ff. 
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lish  learners  make  use  of  such  activities  as: 

Seeing  filmstrips  or  films  about  ex- 
plorers 

Looking  at  products  brought  to  Europe 
or  Asia,  or  at  pictures  of  them 

Following  an  e3q>lorer's  route  on  a globe 

Visiting  a museum  to  see  homes  of 
colonists 

Learning  a colonial  dance 

Singing  "Yankee  Doodle” 

You  can  see  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  opportunities  for  the 
English  learners  to  oecome  acquainted 
with  an  important  aspect  of  our  American 
Heritage  through  experiences  which  they 
can  enjoy  with  their  English-speaking 
peers.  The  initial  demand  for  a knowledge 
of  English  is  not  great.  Opportunities  for 
growth  in  concepts  are  limited  only  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  in  devising 
means  of  communicating  with  these 
pupils.  As  pupils  progress,  enrichment 
activities  are  suggested  which  reach  into 
the  fields  of , science,  mathematics,  art, 
music,  health,  and  map  skills. 

Growth  toward  these  curriculum  goals 
does  not  proceed  very  rapidly,  however, 
if  the  reading  material  in  English  is 
restricted  to  items  related  to  the  system- 
atic program  of  second  language  instruc- 
tion. I should  like  to  suggest  five  ap- 
proaches teachers  may  use  to  develop  the 
reading  ability  of  English  learners  so  that 
they  may  use  reading  as  a tool  for  inde- 
pendent work  in  other  curriculum  areas: 

1.  Common-group  experience  reading 

2.  Reading  in  English  material  already 
familiar  to  pupils  in  their  own 
culture 

3.  Systematic  training  in  the  use  of 
context  clues 

4.  Training  in  the  use  of  cognates 

5.  Training  in  the  use  of  dictionaries 
and  cognates 

1.  Cemmeii-Group  Experience  Approach 

. In  this  approach  the  reading  matter  is 
based  on  the  immediate  interests  and 
experiences  of  the  group,  and  is  prepared 
by  the  pupils  with  such  guidance  from  the 
teacher  as  may  be  needed.  In  the  cur- 
riculum program  being  suggested  here, 
great  reliance  is  placed  on  trips,  visual 
aids,  and  dramatizations.  Using  these 
experiences  as  the  basis  for  reading  lessons 
helps  reinforce  the  learnings  achieved  in 
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2.  Dialect  Barriers  to 
Reading  Comprehension 

Kenneth  S.  Goodman 
Wayne  State  University 

The  hypothesis  of  this  paper  is:  The 
more  divergence  there  is  between  the 
dialect  of  the  learner  and  the  dialect 
of  learning  the  more  difficult  will  be  the 
task  of  learning  to  read. 

Each  of  us  speaks  a dialect  of  English 
distinguished  from  all  other  dialects  by  its 
sounds,  grammar,  vocabulary,  and  idioms. 
The  dialect  each  child  learns  in  the  in- 
timacy of  hi.s  own  home  is  his  mother 
tongue,  his  vital  means  of  communication 
with  the  world.  It  is  rooted  in  his  sub-cul- 
ture. Some  dialects  may  be  more  socially 
prestigeful  but  no  dialect  is  more  effective 
than  any  other  for  the  sub-culture  which 
uses  it.  Rejecting  a child’s  speech  in  school 
is  worse  than  any  other  kind  of  rejection 
because  it  jeopardi2es  the  child’s  means 
of  self-expression' and  communication. 

Children  have  become  so  skilled  in  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  the  native  dia- 
lect, by  the  time  th^  start  school  that 
they  judge  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
language  by  whether  it  fits  within  the 
system  of  their  own  dialects.  These  dia- 
lects are  not  vulgarizations  of  standard 
English  but  systematic  language  strains. 
The  process  by  which  language  is  learned 
is  the  same  whether  the  language  is 
standard  or  divergent. 

We  use  the  term  divergent  to  indicate 
a 'dialect  that  is  different  from  that  which 
the  school  treats  as  standard.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  avoid  labeling  dialects  as  better  or 
worse  than  others. 

Divergent  language  in  an  isolated  rural 


community  is  more  homogenous  than  ffiit 
. of  the  urban  "melting  pot."  There  is  i\ 
diversity  of  language  snading  off  from 
distinct  divergent  dialect  to  near  standard 
in  the  centers  of  our  great  cities. 

All  speakers  of  a langtiage  are  ethno- 
centric. They  regard  their  own  speech  as 
correct  and  all  others  as  incorrect.  Teach- 
ers must  avoid  yielding  to  their  ov/n 
ethnocentrism.  They  must  accept  language 
in  all  its  variety.  Teachers  must  also  learn 
to  distinguish  language  divergence  which 
is  based  on  immaturity  and  that  which  is 
dialect  based.  Children’s  immaturity  in 
language  is  inconsistent  with  the  dialect 
they  speak  and  is  on  its  way  out  of  their 
language.  But  dialect-based  divergence  is 
constantly  being  reinforced  by  the  child’s 
parents,  friends,  and  neighbors. 

Teachers  must  abandon  the  search  for 
a mythical  national  standard  in  speech 
and  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  several 
regional  standards,  the  speech  of  cultured 
users  of  the  language  in  each  region. 
Teachers  must  also  disabuse  themselves 
of  all  notions  that  the  written  language 
is  a standard.  No  characteristic  of  written 
language,  such  as  spelling,  can  be  used  to 
decide  what  is  correct  in  speech.  Written 
language  is  only  a graphic  transcription 
of  the  language  in  its  oral  form.  Lan^ge 
of  children  should  be  judged  not  on  cor- 
rectness but  on  the  criteria  of  how'  effec- 
tive it  is  in  meeting  the  child’s  expanding 
needs  to  communicate  and  express  him- 
self. 

In  the  classroom  of  the  divergent  speak- 
er there  are  many  variants  of  the  language. 
There  are  the  idiolects,  or  personal  lan- 
guages, of  the  child  and  his  classmates. 
Represented  in  their  speech  is  the  dialect 
of  their  parents  and  their  speech  com- 
munity. The  teacher’s  own  informal  lan- 
guage is  there.  But  the  teacher  brings  to 
the  classroom  a more  formal  version  of 
the  language:  his  view  of  how  the  lan- 
guage should  be  spoken.  Literary  forms 
of  the  language  exist  in  the  books  in  the 
room.  In  addition  there  is  the  artificial 
language  of  the  basal  reading  texts.  This 
multiplicity  of  language  complicates  the 
learning. 

Two  things  are  in  the  favor  of  the 
divergent  learner  in  the  classroom.  First, 
all  speakers  of  a dialect  of  language  have 
the  ability  to  understand,  fairly  well,  a 
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ran^e  of  dialects  other  than  their  own, 
particularly  if  these  dialects  are  heard 
frequently.  Second,  the  spelling  of  Ameri- 
can English  is  constant  across  dialects. 
Nfo  matter  how  different  words  are  pro- 
nounced the  spelling  remains  the  same. 
Wash  is  spelled  w-a-s-h.  It  is  not  spelled 
wawsh,  wosh,  or  warsh. 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  specific  areas  of 
language  divergence  which  might  cause 
difficulties  in  learning  to  read. 

Phonemes  are  the  significant  sounds  of 
the  language.  The  stock  of  pho.nemes  for 
American  dialects  is  basically  the  same  but 
not  all  dialects  use  all  phonemes  in  the 
same  settings.  A phoneme  is  not  a single 
sound  but  a range  of  sounds  which  the 
speaker  considers  to  be  the  same.  The 
range  of  sounds  in  a given  phoneme  may 
vary  from  one  dialect  to  another.  Homo- 
phones, words  which  sound  alike,  also 
vary.  In  my  speech  bin  and  been  sound 
alike.  But  in  other  dialects  bean  and  been 
are  alike,  while  in  still  others  Ben  and 
been  are  homophones.  Phonics  programs 
are  based  on  getting  the  learner  to  identify 
a sound  in  his  speech  with  a letter  whicli 
represents  it  in  written  language.  Since  the 
sounds  of  speech  vary  so  from  dialect  to 
dialect  no  phonics  program  could  ever  be 
satisfactory  for  all  dialects.  If  a phonics 
program  is  not  consistent  with  the  dialects 
of  the  learner  it  may  confuse  him  more 
than  it  helps. 

Recently  some  -new  reading  programs 
have  appeared,  such  as  the  Initial  Teach- 
ing Alphabet,  which  attempt  to  get  rid  of 
inconsistency  by  providing  materials  in 
which  each  letter  always  represents  the 
same  sound.  But  to  be  consistent  these 
must  either  be  firmly  based  on  a single 
standard  dialect,  or  the  spelling  must  vary 
for  each  dialect  group  that  uses  the  system. 

Inflectional  changes  are  changes  in  the 
words,  usually  through  word  endings,  to 
produce  changes  in  tense,  person  or  func- 
tion. Dialects  do  vary  in  diis  respect.  He 
see  me  with  no  inflectional  ending  on  see 
is  grammatical  in  some  dialects.  By  gram- 
matical I mean  that  this  phenomenon  is 
not  a case  of  a sloppy  speaker  dropping  a 
word  ending.  It  is  systematic  in  ail  such 
instances  in  the  speaker’s  dialect.  Alter- 
nate forms  of  these  word  endings  are  not 
the  same  in  all  dialects.  I say  ^osts  but 
others  say  post-es. 


The  syntax  of  language,  the  patterns 
and  rules  of  language  sequence,  varies 
somewhat  among  American  English  dia- 
lects. Some  do  not  use  the  present  tense  of 
to  he  in  many  utterances.  They  may  say, 

1 here,  He  home  notv  for  example.  Verb 
forms  and  verb  markers  (auxiliaries)  are 
among  the  grammatical  elements  which 
commonly  vary.  Some  speakers  may  say 
W-^e  was  going  or  / dons  it.  These  differ- 
ences, again,  are  systematic  and  rooted  in 
the  dialect.  The  learning  problems  that 
result  can’t  be  solved  by  spot  corrections 
of  individual  words  and  instances. 

Dialects  vary  also  in  intonation,  the  pat- 
terns of  stress  and  pitch  and  pause.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  intonation  of  a>  strange  dia- 
lect which  makes  it  hard  to  understand. 
Intonation  is  very  important  in  compre- 
hension of  written  as  well  as  oral  lan- 
guage. No  one  really  knows  how  much 
the  use  of  unfamiliar  patterns  of  intona- 
tion by  a child  in  his  reading  may  inter- 
fere with  his  comprehension  but  it  is 
probably  considerable.  i 

Dialects  also  vary  in  vocabulary.  Differ- 
ent words  are  used  to  express  the  same 
idea  and  the  same  word  is  sometimes  used 
with  different  meanings  in  various  dia- 
lects. Unfamiliar  words  and  unfamiliar 
uses  of  words  are  harder  to  read  than  . 
familiar  ones.  Texts  published  for  a na- 
tional market  can’t  account  for  this  vocab- 
ulary diversity. 

Of  course  even  if  these  dialect  problems 
didn’t  exist  there  would  still  be  a prob- 
lem of  cultural  diversity.  No  matter  how 
skilled  a reader  a person  becomes  he  can’t 
understand  things  which  he  reads  that  are 
based  on  experiences  and  concepts  which 
are  beyond  him. 

With  these  dialect-based  difficulties  in 
mind  here  are  the  key  elements  of  what  I 
believe  is  the  best  approach  to  teaching 
divergent  speakers  to  read. 

1.  Literacy  should  be  built  on  the 
child's  existing  language. 

2.  The  child’s  pride  in  his  mother 
tongue  and  his  confidence  in  using  it  to 
express  his  ideas  and  to  communicate 
should  be  strengthened  as  a firm  base  for 
learning. 

3.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach 
the  child  to  spe^  a preferred  or  standard 
dialect  while  he  is  learning  to  read. 

4.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
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read  the  way  they  speak.  Experience  stor- 
ies should  preserve  their  own  natural 
language  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Specific  skill  instruction  should  be 
based  on  a careful  analysis  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learners. 

6.  Appropriate  experiences,  common 
to  the  sub-cultures  ot  the  learners,  and 
appropriate  concepts  should  be  used  in 
reading  materials. 

7.  Teachers  must  listen  carefully  to 
children’s  language.  They  must  accept  and 
understand  it  while  presenting  Aemselves 
as  models  of  appropriate  effective  speech 
(not  stiffly  "correct”  speech). 


8.  Language  change  must  be  an  out- 
ward growth  and  expansion  of  the  native 
dialect.  The  child  must  come  to  see  his 
dialect  as  part  of  a larger  language  and 
his  sub-culture  as  part  of  a larger  general 
culture.  The  goal  should  be  to  expand  his 
language  to  greater  effectiveness,  not  re- 
place it. 

My  plea  is  that  reading  teachers  tune  m 
on  the  language  of  the  learners,  listen,  and 
enjoy  its  diversity.  I believe  they  can  adopt 
as  tneir  creed  a motto  from  Langston 
Hughes: 

"My  motto,  as  I live  and  learn 
Is  dig,  and  be  dug  in  return." 


23.  Reading  and  the  Bilingual 
Child 

I 

Lawrence  M.  Kasdon 

I Teaching  the  bilingual  child  to  read 
lias  generaUy  been  construed  to  be  helping 
jhim  to  learn  to  interpret  printed  symbols 
in  a second  language.  This  process  in- 
cludes the  development  of  concepts  neces- 
sary to  read  materials  in  textbooks  and  is 
generally  accomplished  by  adapting  those 
methods  used  in  teaching  the  monolingual 
child  in  the  public  schools. 

I Great  emphasis  has  been  .gken-tcuneth- 

/oiJa-teadMng  the  bilingual  to  learn  to 
speak  and  read  English,  but  little  to  a 
basic  understanding  of  the  bilingual’s  pat- 
tern of  values.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  not  to  tell  teachers  which  method  of 
teaching  reading  is  more  effective  than 
another,  but  to  attempt  to  help  teadiers 
to  become  more  aware  of  some  of  the  bi- 
lingual child’s  cultural  background  and 
how  this  may  influence  the  child’s  response 
to  the  methods  and  materials  employed  by 
the  teacher.  It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper 
that  the  bilingual  child  must  also  become 
a bicultural  one  in  order  to  become  a 
mature  reader. 

Generally,  little  is  understood  as  to 


how  the  learner  perceives  his  role  as  a stu- 
dent and  the  teacher’s  role.  For  example: 
What  value  does  the  child’s  culture  place 
on  formal  education  ? How  do  his  cultural 
imperatives  operate  to  determine  his  be- 
havior in  the  classroom?  How  do  the 
mores  and  folkways  of  his  culture  prompt 
him  to  react  to  the  methods  employed  by 
the  teacher?  In  the  process  of  acquiring 
the  American  culture,  what  factors  in  the 
community  in  which  the  child  now  lives 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  his  be- 
coming a proficient  reader? 

The  strata  of  society  from  which  the 
bilingual  comes  will  influence  his  motiva- 
tion to  learn  to  read.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  missionaries  in  Hawaii,  the  ruling 
chiefs  recogni2ed  that  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  represented  power.  In  Hawaiian 
history  there  are  incidents  of  powerful 
chiefs  and  chiefesses  co^nmanding  the 
missionaries  to  teach  them  to  read.  I have 
worked  with  students,  both  bilingual  and 
monolingual,  who  have  told  me  that  their 
fathers  were  truck  drivers  or  fruit  pickers 
and  that  they  did  not  need  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  to  enter  such  occupations. 

On  the  other  hand,  I recently  consulted 
with  a teacher  in  Honolulu  who  had  the 
fourteen-year-old  son  of  a prominent 
Japanese  businessman  from  To^o  in  her  > 
class.  His  knowledge  of  science  and  social 
studies  surpassed  that  of  many  of  our 
ninth-graders,  but,  of  course,  he  could 
only  deal  with  these  subjects  in  Japanese. 
She  said  that  the  boy  was  anxious*  to  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read, 
and  her  problem  was  finding  the*  most 
efficient  methods  of  helping  him  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose.  This  case  represents 
that  of  a well-educated  boy  who  possesses 
many  of  the  concepts  found  in  our  text- 
books, but  even  he  will  need  help  in 
understanding  certain  aspects  of  American 
culture.  Because  the  civili2ation  of  present- 
day  Japan  is  quite  similar  to  the  American, 
the  process  or  acculturation  will  be  much 
simpler  than  that  of  a recently  arrived 
Samoan  child  in  Hawaii. 

Another  powerful  influence  on  theiy 
child’s  motivational  pattern  is  the  value/ 
his  culture  places  on  education,  in  general,! 
and  reading  in  particular.  When  reviewing! 
the  literature,  we  note  researchers  have 
found  that  there  were  few  poor  ••'“'»ders 
among  those  who  were  bilingual  in  He- 
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brew.  Our  experience  in  Hawaii  with  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans,  especially 
first  and  second  generation,  suggest  that 
these  three  ethnic  groups  also  place  great 
value  on  education.  The  "egghead”  is  a 
high  prestige  figure  among  them  and  is 
greatly  respected.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
the  Spanish-Americans  of  the  Southwest 
who  appear  to  place  little  value  on  learn- 
ing to  read.  This  latter  group  is  further 
discouraged  by  economic  discrimination 
in  those  occupations  in  which  much  formal 
education  is  necessary. 

-Other  mores  and  folkways  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  bilingual  child  may  have 
negative  effects  on  the  child’s  learning  to 
read.  Among  the  Spanish-Americans,  the 
child  who  tries  to  speak  English  outside 
of  the  classroom  may  be  told,  "What’s  the 
matter?  Are  you  ashamed  of  being  a Mex- 
ican?” In  Hawaii,  pidgin  English  is  com- 
monly used  by  a large  segment  of  the 
population.  Children  who  attempt  to  com- 
municate with  their  peers  at  play  in  stand- 
ard English  may  be  told,  "Wassa  mattah 
you?  You  talk  like  one  damned  Haole 
(Caucasian)  ?” 

Still  other  mores  and  folkways  may  have 
direct  influence  on  method.  Oriental  chil- 
dren are  fearful  of  losing  face  by  making 
an  error  when  called  upon  to  recite.  The 
Samoan  children,  who  are  presently  mi- 
grating to  Hawaii  in  fairly  large  numbers, 
are  extremely  shy  about  reciting,  even 
when  they  are  well-acquainted  with  the 
teacher.  On  Niihau,  where  the  Hawaiian 
language  is  still  the  native  tongue  but 
English  is  the  language  of  instruction  in 
the  school,  the  diildren  whisper  when 
called  upon  to  read  orally.  Imagine  what 
results  when  teachers  try  to  teadi  reading 
by  the  "reading-around-the-circle”  or  the 
"read-and-recite”  method. 

Discussion  designed  to  stimulate  critical 
analysis,  aside  from  creating  a fear  of 
losing  face,  may  also  be  constmed  as  lack 
of  good  manners  if,  for  example,  a child 
raised  in  the  Japanese  tradition  is  expected 
to  disagree  with  a classmate.  Disagreement 
with  the  teacher,  who  occupies  a high 
prestige  role,  might  be  construed  by  (he 
child  as  demonstrating  outright  disrespect. 
Thus,  using  oral  discussion  to  develop 
critical  thinking  may  not  be  too  successful 
in  many  public  school  classrooms  where 


children  of  Oriental  ancestry  are  the 
majority  group. 

The  problem  of  teaching  critical  think- 
ing is  further  complicated  by  two  other 
values  that  many  Oriental  children  possess 
— one  is  that  the  textbook  is  sacrosanct 
and  the  other  is  that  learning  represents 
memorization.  In  their  minds,  the  author’s 
opinion  is  not  to  be  challenged,  for  this 
would  constitute  gross  disrespect  to  a 
learned  scholar.  'Ihe  author’s  words  of 
wisdom  are  to  be  learned — not  questioned. 
Many  of  our  teachers  of  Oriental  ancestry 
hesitate  to  disagree  with  what  is  in  the 
textbook  and  feel  that  the  reading  text- 
book should  be  followed  meticulously 
since  the  author  knows  more  about  teach- 
ing reading  than  they  do. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  reading 
program  is  to  develop  independent  readers,  i 
"'There  is  to  be  no  talking  while  you  read 
this  story  and  answer  the  questions  in  the  | 
workbook  on  page  29,”  directs  the  teach- 
er. Yet  among  the  Polynesians,  one  is  ex- 
pected to  share  whatever  he  possesses. 
Among  tlie  Samoans,  for  example,  co- 
operation is  part  of  their  ethos.  The  teach- 
er working  with  a class  that  has  Samoan 
children  faces  the  problem  of  helping 
them  to  understand  why  helping  one  an- 
other is  not  acceptable  behavior  in  this 
particular  situation  but  a virtue  in  another. 

While  the  bicultural  child  may  be 
quickly  helped  to  become  acquainted  with 
artifacts  of  the  American  culture,  such  as 
split-level-ranch-style  homes,  freeways  and 
deep  freezers  through  field  trips  and  audio- 
visual aids,  he  may  have  difficulty  in  under- 
standing some  of  the  social  relationships 
portrayed  in  our  reading  textbooks.  'To 
take  an  extreme  example  to  illustrate  tliis 
point:  in  a Samoan  family  an  older 
daughter  has  the  responsibility  for  raising 
the  younger  children  after  they  are 
weaned.  Furthermore,  children  are  taught 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  adults;  the 
Polynesians  have  an  affection  for  children 
but  draw  the  line  between  the  society  of 
adults  and  the  society  of  children.  How 
strange  the  pictures  of  nice  middle  class 
Anglo-Saxon  families  doing  so  many 
things  together  must  appear ! When  read- 
ing a fairy  tale  about  a poor  girl  marrying 
a prince,  it  would  seem  incredible  to  a 
Samoan  that  this  girl  could  live  happily 
ever  after  if  she  did  not  share  her  new 
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found  wealth  with  all  the  members  of 
her  family. 

A further  problem  faced  by  children  of 
Hawaii  is  the  use  of  pidgin  English.  A 
child  arriving  in  the  islands  will  have  to 
learn  pidgin  in  order  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate with  his  peers.  While  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  argue 
to  what  degree  a person  must  speak  pid- 
gin, it  must  be  pointed  out  that  pidgin  has 
its  grammatical  structure  and  that  the 
vocabulary  of  pidgin  is  extremely  limited. 
Most  words  m pidgin  have  one  rather 
general  meaning.  So  that  if  our  Samoan 
immigrants  learn  pidgin  English  at  home, 
they  in  effect  become  tri-Iingual,  and  the 
difficulty  of  teaching  them  to  read  is 
compounded. 

— > In  Hawaii,  the  continuing  presence  of 
bilingualism  and  biculturalism  place  an 
important  responsibility  on  the  public/ 
schools.  Frequently,  children  representing/ 
several  cultural  groups  are  in  the  samq 
classroom.  Because  ffie  majority  of  our' 
teachers  are  bilingual  or  bicultural,  or 
both,  they  have  insight  into  the  pupils’ 
problems  since  they  have  faced  these  prob- 
lems in  their  own  lives. 

The  principal  of  one  of  the  rural  ele- 
mentary schools  which  has  a large  number 
of  Samoan  and  part-Hawaiian  students  is 
experimenting  with  some  new  techniques 
in  helping  to  develop  some  phases  of 
reading  for  kindergarten-primary  bilingual 
children. 

Qiildren’s  stories  are  played  on  tapes 
and  records.  Groups  of  12  children  can 
listen,  through  headsets,  to  these  record- 
ings as  part  of  the  regular  class  routine, 
while  the  teacher  works  with  other  chil- 
dren. The  principal  encourages  the  teach- 
ers to  allow  the  children  to  listen  to  the 
tapes  as  frequently  as  possible.  'The  chil- 
dren acquire  a wider  literary  background, 
a feeling  for  plot  development  in  a story, 
and  a sensitivity  to  patterns  of  standard 
English. 

During  the  formal  reading  lesson  the 
primary  teacher  prepares  the  group  for  a 
new  story  in  the  textbook.  Then  the  chil- 
dren put  on  their  earphones  and,  follow- 
ing the  directions  on  the  tape,  read  silently. 
As  they  read,  the  children  answer  ques- 
tions to  themselves.  'The  teacher’s  voice 
then  suggests  one  or  two  correct  responses 
to  reinforce  learning.  After  the  children 


have  completed  the  taped  lesson,  they  go 
to  the  reading  circle.  'The  principal  hopes 
to  be  able  to  purchase  double-track  tape 
recorders  so  that  the  children’s  responses 
can  be  taped  and  played  back  to  them. 

In  Hawaii,  we  are  faced  with  all  of  the 
problems  indicated  in  adapting  teaching 
practice  to  the  bilingual/bicultural  child. 
Except  for  the  experimental  work  -^es- 
cribed above,  our  programs  for  the  bilin- 
gual child  is  little  different  from  main- 
land practices.  Hence,  little  space  in  this 
paper  was  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  the 
subject. 

One  other  very  important  point  needs 
to  be  made.  Cultural  diversity  in  a com- 
munity can  be  a strength.  While  the 
schc’ol  is  transmitting  American  culture,  it 
needs  to  help  students  to  identify  and 
preserve  valuable  elements  of  their  parent 
culture,  including  language. 


3.  Developing  Audio-Lingual 
Skills  as  a Basis  for 
Teaching  Bi-Linguals  to 
Read 

W.  T.  POULOS 
Texas  Southmost  College 

The  years  from  1942  to  the  present 
have  brought  significant  improve- 
ments in  teaching  foreign  languages  and 
English  as  a foreign  language  in  our 
schools.  These  improvements  have  come 
about  partially  because  of  the  growing 
national  interest  in  this  field  as  shown  by 
government  spending  for  language  labora- 
tory equipment  and  for  teacher-training. 
Some  have  come  through  refined  tech- 
niques and  methods  innovated  or  devel- 
oped by  the  educators  involved. 

In  spite  of  *’he  progress  noted  in  this 
area  or  language  training,  however,  we 
have  the  challenge  of  how  to  teach  our 
bi-lingual  and  non-English-speaking 
youngsters  more  effectively.  Our  school  * 
curricula,  our  basic  textbooks,  and  our 
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teacher-training  are  geared  to  the  aver- 
age  native  English-speaking  students.  It 
IS  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  a 
college  or  university  course  designed  spe- 
cifically to  help  teachers  learn  to  cope  with 
the  special  problems  of  the  bi-lin^al  or 
- non-English-speaking  child. 

Each  area  of  the  United  States  where 
we  have  settlement  of  non-English-speak- 
ing  children  differs  from  all  other  areas 
j^t  as  each  child  differs  from  all  others. 
For  ex^ple,  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  of 
Texas  is  unique  because  it  is  a Spanish- 
speaking area  in  which  about  64  percent 
of  the  population  use  Spanish  as  a first 
language.  How  are  we  to  teach  these 
youngsters?  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten in  recent  years,  but  we  have  not  yet 
found  the  best  materials  nor  the  best 
methods  to  help  these  children  overcome 
their  great  English  deficiencies. 

choices  ? Some  suggest 
C that  we  teach  them  in  Spanish.  Others 
suggest  that  we  use  the  direct  approach 
and  teach  only  in  English.  Some  suggest 
that  we  concentrate  on  vocabulary;  "The 
more  words  they  know,  the  better  pre- 
pared they  will  be.”  Some  have  even  sug- 
gested that  a group  of  community  volun- 
teers teach  them  English  conversation 
^d  language  in  a relaxed  atmosphere. 

’ }The  Pre-School  Instructional  Program  For 
;Non-English-Speaking  Children  in  Texas 
^ks  the  teacher  to  stress  in  each  lesson 
the  following  elements; 

Ear  training. 

Phonetics  and  phonemics, 

English  structure. 

Articulation,  and 

Vocabulary  enlargement. 

The  Texas  Program  was  structured  as 
a forty-day  program  with  a minimum  of 
two  hours  per  day  of  instruction. 

Granted  that  this  forty-day  program  of 
two  hours  per  day  is  valuable,  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is  enough  or  that  it  is  the  best 
approach.  Not  even  the  master  teacher 
can  thus  fully  prepare  the  child  for  enter- 
ing the  first  grade. 

The  instructional  program  for  the  non- 
, English  speaker  should  be  based  on  the 
fpdual  development  of  the  different 
, : levels  of  language  learning,  and  it  must 
be  built  around  the  audio-lingual  skills 
before  we  can  even  speak  of  reading 
'readiness  or  reading. 


“"^In  level  one,  the  youngster  should  hav 
a sustained  experience  (of  several  week 
or  even  months)  in  listening  and  repeal 
ing.  In  preparing  a child  to  be  a true  bi 
lingualist  we  must  first  train  him  in  listen 
ing  comprehension.  Although  languag 
sounds  originate  in  the  larynx  and  an 
modulated  into  recognizable  speech  b 
movements  in  the  mouth,  it  is  the  ear  tha 
dominates  the  learning  and  use  of  speed 
sounds.  Ear  training  must  come  first.  Th< 
■=»*second  part  of  language  learning  is  the 
reproduction  by  the  tongue  and  adjacent 
organs  of  the  speech  sounds  the  ear  hai 
learned  to  recognize.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  sci 
lected  for  dr-M  in  isoIa»-!.on  but  as  they 
occu.»-  in  the  normal  patterns  of  discoursi 
The  patterns  should  be  carefully  selected] 
with  the  vocabulary  limited  to  situations 
that  are  both  interesting  and  familiar  to 
the  child. 


tiiiiuicu,  men,  mu: 
learn  English  as  a foreign  language  r 
the  same  time  they  adjust  to  a new  an 
, strange  school  environment.  They  are  nc 
I only  faced  with  the  problem  of  learnin; 
i the  foreign  language,of  English  but  the 
j are  placed  in  the  peculiar  position  of  mak 
iiig  this  second  language  their  first  for  al 
of  their  school  relationships. 

Let  us  consider,  as  a comparison,  th( 
native  English-speaking  children’s  lin 
guistic  development  when  they  first  entei 
school.  They  have  had  at  least  five  year 
ot  linpistic  experience  in  their  nativt 
English  tongue  and  have  developed  a 
wide-enough  vocabulary  (ranging  from 
,500  to  7,500  words)  to  communicate 
their  ide^.  Besides,  they  have  mastered 
throimh  imitation  and  repetitive  use  the 
sound  structure  of  their  language  and  its 
fundamental  structural  patterns  - on  a 
level  consistent  with  their  background  and 
experience. 


least  2 500  word;:  This  faa ’^aV 
he  understands  them  when  they 
spoken;  he  can  repeat  them  and  can 
them  orally  m sentences;  and  he  has 
perienced  their  concepts  in  many  dif 
ent  meaningful  situations.  He  is  re 
a J.ittle  preliminary  training  ; 
school  adjustment)  to  recognize  tl 
graphic  representation.  In  other  words 
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most  cases  he  is  ready  to  read  in  a short 
time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  average  Span- 
ish-speaking child’s  vocabulary  is  practi- 
cally nil,  and  he  is  in  no  way  ready  to 
proceed  toward  reading  readiness.  It  is  a 
known  psychological  fact  that  no  new 
words  must  be  presented  in  reading  until 
they  are  mastered  in  automatic  form 
orally.  If  this  principle  holds  true  for 
native  speakers,  it  muk  be  even  more  nec- 
essary for  the  Spanish-speaking  child  who 
is  learning  to  read  in  the  second  lan- 
guage. 

Just  how  many  words  must  a Spanish-  | 
speaking  child  master  in  his  oral  English  ' 
vocabulary,  before  he  can  proceed  with 
reading  development?  According  to  Tire- 
man,  one  of  the  experts  in  the  field,  ai 
minimum  oral  vocabulary  of  300  words 
and  75  sight  words  is  essential  before  any 
steps  in  reading  can  be  taken.  This 
amount  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  MINIMUM. 
Some  other  authorities  place  the  require- 
ment higher;  at  Hays  School,  for  exam- 
ple, a minimum  of  620  words  is  expeaed 
of  all  Spanish-speaking  children  before 
they  enter  the  first  grade. 

How  long  does  it  take  to  develop  a 
functional  use  of  the  500-  to  600-word 
oral  vocabulary  recommended  as  the  min- 
imum essential  for  reading?  When  and 
where  will  these  words  be  taught?  The 
present-day  tendency,  receiving  most  use 
and  some  success,  is  that  of  having  a two- 
month  preschool  or  Head  Start  program 
in  aural-oral  language  development  for 
the  Spanish-speaking  children.  If  this 
program  could  be  extended  to  a minimum 
of  seven  months,  the  non-English-speak- 
ing  children  would  be  much  better  pre- 
pared for  school  than  they  are  today. 

The  teacher  of  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren in  the  preschool  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  choosing  the  words  that 
she  will  teach.  Just  what  criteria  should 
she  use  in  choosing  the  most  suitable 
words  for  presentation  and  development? 
Most  authorities  agree,  in  general,  that 
two  standards  are  of  primary  importance. 
They  are  immediate  need  for  adjustment 
to  the  new  school  environment  and  future 
usefulness  in  application  to  the  first  read- 
ing program. 

Besides  the  functional  oral  vocabulary 
included  for  school  and  classroom  needs, 


the  teacher  must  also  choose  and  teach, 
in  thorough  and  automatic  form,  the 
minimum  oral  vocabulary  to  be  used  by 
Spanish-speaking  children  in  their  devel- 
opment of  reading.  What  sources  may  the 
teacher  use  to  find  the  most  useful  words? 
One  possible  source  is  from  readiness 
books  which  do  not  form  a part  of  the 
basic-reading  series  used  by  the  school 
system.  Another  might  be  from  the  mul- 
tiple entries  from  the  five  basic  series  on 
the  State  Adoption  List  in  Texas,  and 
still  another  might  be  the  words  from 
their  first  four  &)oks  of  the  We  Learn 
English  series,  published  especially  for  I 
teaching  English  as  a second  language  to  | 
Spanish-speaking  children  in  the  primary* 
grades. 

The  teacher’s  double  task  then,  of  aid- 
ing Spanish-speaking  children  to  adjust 
successfully  to  a foreign-speaking  ambient 
at  the  same  time  that  she  helps  them  to 
break  down  the  existing  language  bar- 
rier, is  a very  serious  and  difficult  one. 
Her  success  may  very  largely  be  deter- 
mined by  two  factors:  her  attitude  toward 
both  her  work  and  the  children  she 
teaches  and  the  methodology  she  uses  in 
her  classes. 

When  a child  brings  to  school  another 
language  other  than  his  own,  he  may  en- 
counter isolation,  ridicule,  and  prejudice; 
and  these  may  result  in  feelings  of  inferi- 
ority and  emotional  and  social  tension.  He 
sometimes  lives  in  precarious  balance  be- 
tween what  he  has  already  been  taught  at 
home  and  the  new  ideas  he  must  learn  in 
this  strange  foreign-speaking  ambient. 

What  he  needs,  most  of  all,  is  a teacher 
who  understands  his  cultural  differettces 
as  well  as  his  language  differences,  who 
can  show  him  affection  at  all  times,  and 
who  will  try  to  discover  all  the  reasons 
there  might  be  why  he  is  not  accepted  as 
a member  of  his  group.  Thus,  she  will 
help  him  maintain  and  establish  status; 
but  if  she  is  not  wise  enough  to  succeed 
in  helping  him,  she  may  be  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  a psychological 
block. 

'The  following  are  some  general  state- 
ments which  could  be  used  as  guides: 

1.  Teachers  should  remember  that  the 
use  of  pictures  as  well  as  objects 
will  help  students  learn  the  pattern 
drills  faster  and  better. 
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2.  The  words  presented  should  not  be 
learned  apart  from  the  objeas  to 
which  they  refer. 

3.  Complete  and  detailed  knowledge 
of  a language  is  not  necessary  in 
the  first  level  of  language  learning. 

4.  Use  of  the  mind  should  be  involved 
along  with  use  of  the  language. 

5.  Language  is  easier  to  learn  by  prac- 
tice than  from  rules. 

6.  The  subject  matter  of  a new  1^- 
guage  must  deal  with  that  which 
is  already  familiar. 

7.  Faulty  materials  should  be  rejected. 
The  teacher  should  develop  new 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
youngsters  in  his  class. 

8.  Every  sound,  inflection,  intonation, 
rhythm,  and  gesture  of  the  desired 
language  behavior  must  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a way  they  can  be 
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imitated  exaaly  at  the  same  time 
that  the  children  are  associating  or 
enaaing  the  meaning  of  the  new 
concepts  and  learning  to  use  them. 

9.  The  general  order  of  procedure  to 
be  used  for  securing  the  mastery  of 
all  new  concepts  is  the  following: 
Hearing  precedes  repeating. 
Repeating  precedes  seeing. 
Seeing  precedes  readhig. 
Reading  precedes  miting. 

Only  the  listening  and  repeating  skills 
are  to  be  given  to  preschool  children,  un- 
less they  are  ready  to  read. 

The  steps  for  developing  reading  readi- 
ness in  non-English-speaking  children  are 
the  same  as  for  all  other  children.  But 
non-English  speakers  must  have  a longer 
period  for  developing  the  language  which 
they  will  use  in  the  reading-readiness  pro- 
gram as  we  envision  it  today. 
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SEQUENCE  XII 

LINGUISTICS  AND  READING  INSTRUCTION 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  An  Approach  to  Better 
Reading  Through  the 
Recognition  of 
Grammatical 
Relationships 

Robert  L.  Allen 

ONE  OF  THE  first  Stages  in  a child's 
reading — if  not  the  first  stage — is 
that  of  recognizing  and  pronouncing 
words.  But  the  mere  recognition  of  words 
is  not  reading.  Reading  is  finding  out 
what  sentences  say.  For  this  reason,  most 
first  grade  readers  introduce  words  not  as 
individual  items  but  as  parts  of  sentences. 
In  the  introductory  stages,  these  sentences 
are  usually  simple,  short  sentences,  of  the 
kind  children  might  say  tliemselves — sen- 
tences like  Fluffy  is  a cat_  or  Fluffy  has 
three  little  black  kittens.  Even  if  a child 
reads  each  sentence  word  by  word  rather 
than  as  a total  unit,  it  is  still  likely  that 
he  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  sentence  if  he  knows  the  indi- 
vidual words. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  child  may  be 
able  to  “get  the  meaning”  of  a short, 
simple  sentence  as  a result  of  reading  each 
word  separately,  this  kind  of  word-recog- 
nition will  not  enable  him  to  understand 
more  complicated  sentences.  To  be  able 
to  read  such  sentences  intelligently,  he 
must  be  able  to  recognize  the  positions 
that  the  different  words  occupy,  and  the 
structure  of  each  sentence. 

There  is  little  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  structure  of  sentences  like  Fluffy  is  a 
cat  and  Fluffy  has  three  little  kittens.  The 
one  most  important  relationship  in  Eng- 
lish is  that  between  a subject  and  its  predi- 
cate. In  each  of  these  two  sentences  the 
subject  is  a single  word.  Consequently  it 
is  easy  to  know  when  one  has  crossed  the 


all-important  border  between  Subject- 
Territory  and  Predicate-Territory.  But 
when  the  subject  is  long  and  complex,  and 
particularly  when  the  subject  itself  in- 
cludes verbal  material,  children  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  grasp  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  without  special  assistance 
or  training.  For  example,  one  kind  of 
subject  that  is  likely  to  cause  difficulty  in 
reading  is  a subject  containing  participles 
(e.g..  The  tall  girl  with  red  hair  sitting 
near  the  window  is  named  Linda.)  And 
yet  the  use  of  so-called  participial  phrases 
is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of  formal 
written  English.  This  difficulty  becomes 
compounded  when  the  participle  involved 
is  the  past  participle  of  a regular  verb 
(and  therefore  has  the  same  form  as  the 
past  tense  form  of  the  verb).  Even  a 
good  reader,  for  example,  might  start  out 
by  reading  Ae  following  sentence  as  if  its 
subject  consisted  only  of  the  old  woman'. 
The  old  woman  called  Penelope  . . . 
Yet  the  words  following  Penelope  might 
force  a re-reading  and  re-analysis  of  the 
whole  sentence,  as  in  this  example:  The 
old  woman  called  Penelope  was  a witch. 

A child  is  not  really  able  to  read  intelli- 
gently, therefore,  until  he  is  able  to  grasp 
Qie  signification  of  specific  words  occur- 
ring in  specific  positions  in  specific  sen- 
tences. The  mere  recognition  of  individual 
words  is  not  enough. 

What  is  needed  is  a type  of  English 
gr  which  can  be  taught  fairly  easily 
in  ;wer  grades,  one  which  will  help 
students  to  recognize  the  sentence-units  in 
the  more  complicated  sentences  they  are 
destined  to  meet  in  their  reading.  Above 
all,  such  a grammar  must  not  be  a gram- 
mar that  emphasizes  words.  It  must  be  a 
grammar  that  teaches  students  to  regard 
a sentence  as  a hierarchy  of  constructions 
within  constructions,  on  different  levels, 
rather  than  as  a string  of  words  in  linear 


sequence. 

Unfortunately  almost  all  the  grammars 
now  available  emphasize  words  rather 
than  larger  constructions.  But  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  we  have 
been  working  on  a different  approach  to 
English  grammar,  an  approach  that  em- 
phasizes positions,  especially  the  positions 
on  the  sentence  level.  These  positions  we 
call  “sectors,”  and  this  kind  of  sentence 
analysis  we  call  “sector  analysis.”  After 
identifying  the  sectors,  we  examine  the 
different  positions  within  various  con- 
structions, on  lower  levels.  We  turn  to 
the  analysis  of  the  parts  of  speech  last,  if 
at  all. 

The  basic  linguistic  concepts  involved 
in  sector  analysis — other  than  the  con- 
cepts of  different  levels  or  "layers”  of 
structure,^  and  of  positions  on  Ae  sepa- 
rate levels — are  the  analytical  techniques 
of  "shifting”  and  "dropping.”  These 
techniques  cannot  be  adequately  demon- 
strated within  the  Emited  space  of  an 
abstract.^  However,  when  presented  step 
by  step,  sector  analysis  is  remarkably  easy 
to  teach  in  its  initial  stages,  since  it  is 
based  upon  the  feeling  students  already 
have  for  English  as  native  speakers  of  the 
language. 

Sector  analysis  promises  to  be  a useful 
way  of  teaching  students  to  recognize  t’\e 
most  important  units  in  a sentence.  It 
enables  students  to  recognize  the  bound- 
aries between  sentence-units  on  the  basis 
of  syntactic  signals — as  every  good  reader 
must. 

^The  term  ‘layers  of  structure’*  is  borrowed  from 
Chapter  XII  of  Charles  C.  Fries’s  Th^  SirMciMte  of 
English^  (New  York;  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company, 
1952),  in  which  he  rightly  places  great  emphasis  on 
the  imp9rtance  of  keeping  levels  of  structure  distinct. 

^Detailed  explanations  and  examples  of  sector 
analysis  are  found  in  Robert  L.  Allen,  English 
Grammars  and  English  Grammar,  a text  to  be  pub- 
lished within  a few  months  by  The  MacmUlan 
Company. 


2.  Reading:  Linguistic  and 
^ Psychological  Bases 

Emmett  Albert  Betts 

Are  we  searching  for  effortless  ways  to 
teach  reading?  Effortless  for  the 
teacher  or  for  the  pupils?  Or,  are  we  re- 
searching more  effective  ways  of  teaching 
more  pupils  to  read?  This  is  one  issue  to- 
day which  is  seldom  discussed  in  open 
meetings. 

What  hope  is  entertained  by  the  teachn 
er  who  tries  out  Bloomfield’s  had-l^-gm 
approach  to  beginning  reading?  Does  thq 
use  of  these  isolated  sense  and  nonsense 
words  teach  the  pupil  the  so-called  alpha-j 
betic  principle?  If  so,  does  the  teacher 
expect  learning  from  drill  on  isolated 
words  to  carry  over  into  effective  sentence 
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and  paragraph  reading?  Does  the  teacher 
believe  that  learning  the  so-called  alpha- 
betic principle  gives  the  pupil  the  feel  for 
intonation  and  other  grammatical  aspects 
of  reading  so  essential  to  reading  as  an 
enjoyable,  meaningjul  process?  Will  in- 
terest be  heightened  and  reading  for 
meaning  be  strengthened  by  a distorted, 
tongue-twister  language  used  to  tell  about 
Nat  the  rat,  He  tags  the  bags,  or  Pat  a 
fat  cat?  If,  in  tlie  light  of  available  ex- 
perimental studies,  the  teacher’s  euphoria 
is  not  justified,  then  it  appears  that  we 
should  return  to  the  world  of  reality. 

These  questions  are  not  intended  to 
raise  doubts  regarding  the  motivation  or 
the  scholarship  of  that  giant  in  linguistics, 
the  late  Leonard  Bloomfield.  Nor  are  they 
intended  to  deprecate  the  substantial  con- 
tributions of  linguistics  to  reading  in- 
struction. Instead,  they  are  intended  to 
raise  serious  doubts  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  one  facet  of  linguistics  as  the 
whole  base  for  effective  reading  instruc- 
tion. 

Augmented  alphabets  for  use  in  begin- 
ning reading  are  another  issue.  What  hope 
is  entertained  by  the  teacher  who  tries  out 
a revised  alphabet?  Is  the  alphabet  really 
phonemic,  having  only  one  letter  for  each 
speech  sound  ? If  not,  will  the  use  of  more 
than  one  letter  to  represent  a sound  fa- 
cilitate or  interfere  with  learning  the  al- 
phabetic principle?  Do  the  letters  repre- 
sent the  same  sounds  in  all  regions?  Does 
the  use  of  an  augmented  alphabet  increase 
the  per  cent  of  pupils  who  are  ready  for 
reading  at  a given  age  ? Does  its  use  either 
eliminate  or  minimize  word  perception 
needs?  What  is  the  effect  on  the  pupil 
who  has  learned  to  write  his  name  and/ 
or  to  do  some  reading?  Do  the  reversals 
(e.g.  2-s,  tii-jh)  and  the  slight  differ- 
ences between  letters  (e.g.  W-W)  create 
new  perceptual  problems?  Is  progress  in 
reading  less  hazardous?  In  short,  did  the 
teacher  assess  the  linguistic  and  psycho- 
logical advantages  and  limitations  of  the 
augmented  alphabet  or  did  she  buy  it, 
halo  and.  all? 

Again,  the  above  questions  are  not  in- 
tended to  cast  doubt  on  the  motivation 
of  the  creators  o:^  these  alphabets.  Neither 
are  these  questions  intended  as  a left- 
handed  justification  of  the  status  quo  re- 
garding our  mangled  spellings  of  a great 


many  words.  Ratlier,  they  are  intended  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  minds  of  teachers  who 
expect  a single  idea  regarding  our  elabo- 
rate decoding  system  called  reading  to 
revolutionize  instruction. 

In  Search  of  Better  Structure 

In  the  educational  world  today  there 
is  a diversity  of  opinions  regarding  the 
effortless  teaching  of  reading.  There  are 
those  who  imply  that  either  an  individ- 
ualized plan  or  a group  plan  to  nurture 
individual  differences  in  the  classroom 
makes  obsolete  all  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  There  are  those  who  suggest  Aat 
rigid  controls  for  selecting  a beginning 
reading  vocabulary  in  terms  of  only  three 
spelling  patterns  (e.g.,  at-cat-rat,  ate-mate- 
rate,  eat-meat-seat'),  provide  for  all  word- 
perception  needs  and,  perhaps,  all  needs 
in  learning  to  read.  In  this  connection, 
there  are  those  who  propose  using  all 
capital  letters,  all  lower  case  letters,  or  a 
revised  alphabet  to  solve  the  problems  in 
beginning  reading.  There  are  those  who 
offer  a thinking  program  as  the  basis  for 
reading  instruction.  Finally,  there  are 
those  who  intimate  that  any  trade  book 
offers  better  reading  content  than  any 
textbook.  For  each  wrong,  someone  has 
proposed  a remedy,  distorting  the  con- 
fusion and  adding  to  the  risks  of  irresolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers.  It 
is  little  wonder  that  these  custodians  of 
quality,  in  search  of  structure  in  instruc- 
tion, resort  to  chasing  ambivalences. 

Undoubtedly,  the  teaching  of  reading 
is  in  the  process  of  being  updated.  In  fact, 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  within  the 
next  decade  the  enormous  gap  between 
research  in  reading  and  cognate  areas 
(e.g.,  linguistics,  communication,  seman- 
tics, psychology)  and  application  to  class- 
room practices  will  be  significantly  nar- 
rowed. This  long  interim  between  research 
and  revised  teaching  practices  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  cooperative  efforts  of  schol- 
ars in  disciplines  concerned  with  the  read- 
ing process  rather  than  by  a linguist,  a 
semanticist,  or  some  other  person  with 
inconspicuous  qualifications  for  teaching 
reading. 

In  die  meantime,  there  is  no  need  to 
live  on  expectations,  for  a significant 
amorit  of  experimental  evidence  awaits 
those  who  will  pay  the  price  of  scholar- 
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(1)  (Consonant)  - vowel-con- 
sonant, as  in  at-hat,  it-hit. 

(2)  (Consonant)  - vowel-con- 
sonant  + final  e,  as  in 
make,. write,  note. 


(3)  (Consonant)  - two  vowel 
letters-consonant,  as  in 
boat,  eat,  bait. 

b.  Consonants,  as  the  /k/  sound 
of  ck  at  the  end  of  a syllable 
{back,  backing) ; /s/  sound  of 
c before  i (c//v) ; /sh/  sound  of 
c before  i {vicious). 

Inherent  in  the  above  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  one  facet  of  word-perception  are  basic 
principles  of  both  linguistics  and  psy- 
chology. 
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ship  to  dig  for  it,  to  assay  it  for  relevance 
and  significance  to  reading  instruction, 
and  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  reading  program. 

Here,  for  example,  are  crucial  questions  / 
on  which  we  have  some  evidence:  ' 

1.  What  is  acceptable  reading  behav- 
ior? What  are  some  crucial  causes  of  in- 
efficient reading? 

2.  By  what  means  are  levels  ot- 
achievement  and  specific  needs  in  motiva- 
tion, word  perception,  and  thinking  iden- 

tified?  , , , -1 

3.  How  does  the  teacher  help  pupils 

to  develop  the  attitude  that  they  are  to 
identify  tlieir  own  needs  3nd  to  ask  for 
help?  To  evaluate  the  products  of  their 
own  thinking  on  a project? 

4.  How  and  when  are  new  word  per- 
ception skills  taught? 

■5.  What  does  the  teacher  do  when  the 
pupil  requests  help  on  the  identification 
of  a word  or  the  understanding  of  an 
idea  during  his  silent  reading? 

6.  How  does  the  teacher  help  pupils 
to  make  automatic  use  of  their  word  per- 
ception skills  ? 

7.  What  is  the  relationship  between 
the  level  of  professional  competence  of 
the  teadier  and  the  effective  use  of  group 
and^r  individualized  plans  for  differen- 
tiating instruction? 

Bases  of  Reading  Instruction 

Effective  reading  instruction  rests  on 
two  broad  bases:  linguistics  and  psy- 
chology. 

Linguists  have  improved  reading  m- 
\ struction  by  continuing  to  research  the 
\tructure  of  language.  Their  identification 
of  large  segments  of  distinctive  speech 
sounds,  called  phonemes,  has  helped  to 
put  the  teaching  of  phonics  (relationships 
between  letters  and  sounds)  and  the  mak- 
inp  of  dictionaries  on  a more  nearly 
scientific  basis.  Their  study  of  intonation 
patterns,  morphemes  (units  of  meaning 
Is  boy  and  j in  boys),  and  syntax  has 
contributed  insight  regarding  sentence 
comprehension.  These  linguistic  insights 
regarding  two  levels  of  language  structure 
— the  phonological  and  the  grammatical 
—offer  a worthwhile  content  for  reading 
instruction.  ^^C^hile  the  contributions  ^ to 
reading  instruction  by  lin^ists  are  lijD- 
ited,  they  are  at  the  same  time  essential. 


Psychologists,  on  the  o^er  hand,  have 
improved  reading  instruction  by  researm- 
ing  the  structure  of  (l)  individual  dif- 
ferences in  learning,  (2)  motivation,  (3) 
perception,  (4)  concept  formation,  and 
(5)  thinking  abilities.  They  have  helped 
to  put  on  a more  nearly  sc*  ’^ific  basis 
the  differentiation  of  reading  instruction 
and  motivation.  They  have  helped  to  put 
the  teaching  of  phonic  skills  on  a broader 
word-perception  basis.  Finally,  they  have 
provided  insights  regarding  riding  as  a 
thinking  process,  thereby  shifting  ^e  em- 
phasis from  word-calling  to  thinking. 

There  is  no  dichotomy  between  lin- 
guistics and  psycholo^  in  the  teaching 
of  word-perception  skills  or  of  thinking 
abilities.  In  word-perception,  for  example, 
a number  of  factors  operate:  need,  set, 
feedback,  closure,  contrast,  etc.  To  be 
more  specific,  there  can  be  no  feedback 
between  the  written  word  and  the  spoken 
word  in  silent  reading  unless  the  pupil 
has  been  taught  the  relationships  between  . 
word  forms  and  speech  patterns.  More- 
over, the  pupil  needs  to  learn  (1)  the 
usual  sounds  represented  by  letters  (c-S-> 
the  sound  represented  by  ir  in  bird),  (2) 
the  different  sounds  represented  by  a let- 
ter or  group  of  letters  (e.g.,  the  sounds 
represented  by  s in  saw,  was  and  sure), 
and  (3)  the  different  letters  used  to  rep- 
resent a sound  (e-g-,  fhe  sh  sound  repre- 
sented by  s in  sure  and  ch  in  Chicago). 

When  a pupil  asks  for  help  on  the 
identification  or  a word  during  his  silent 
reading,  the  teacher  may  ask,  "What  part 
of  the  word  is  causing  your  problem?" 
If  the  pupil  has  been  taught  the  required 
skill  (e.g.,  the  usual  sound  represented 
by  qu  in  quick,  or  a generalization),  he 
may  recall  relevant  previous  learning 
when  confronted  with  the  written  word. 
That  is,  he  may  apply  the  skill. 

In  this  connection,  two  types  of  gener- 
alizations regarding  phoneme-phonogram 
relationships  merit  considferation : 

1.  The  usual  sound  represented  by  a 
phonogram  in  a whole  word: 

a.  Vowels,  as  au  in  caught,  at:  in 
far,  ir  in  bird,  ott  in  out. 

b.  Consonants,  as  qu  in  quick,  dg 
in  edge,  gh  in  rough. 

2.  The  rule,  or  generalization,  regard- 
ing a situation: 

a.  Vowels 
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PART  III  SESSIONS 


A.  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1.  Validities  of  Grammatical 
and  Semantic 
Classifications  of  Cloze 
Test  Scores 

John  R.  Bormuth 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

TN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  cloze  tests  are 
being  used  with  increasing  frequency 
as  measures  of  the  comprehension  difii- 
culties  of  passages  and  of  the  reading 
abilities  of  subjects,  little  is  known  about 
what  scoring  procedure  yields  the  most 
valid  scores.  A cloze  test  can  be  made 
from  any  passage  by  replacing  every 
hfth  word  with  an  underlined  blank  of  a 
standard  length.  The  subject  writes  in  each 
blank  the  word  he  thinks  was  deleted. 
Usually,  his  response  is  scored  correct  if  it 
exactly  matches  the  deleted  word  while 
^nonyms  and  grammatical  variants  of  the 
deleted  word  a.re  scored  wrong.  In  the 
present  study  cloze  test  responses  are 
classified  according  to  their  semantic  and 
grammatical  relationships  to  the  deleted 
word  and  scores  based  on  each  of  thSe 
categories  are  studied  to  find  out  which 
sre  most  valid  when  the  tests  are  used  to 
ability  and  passage 

Instead  of  clasiiifying  responses  into 
discrete  categories  and  studying  the  vali- 
dity of  each  type  of  score  separately,  ear- 
lier investigators  obtained  scores  by  con- 
founding response  categories.  For  ex- 
ample, Taylor  (1953)  and  Ruddell 
(1963)  each  made  cloze  tests  over  a set 
of  passages  and  obtained  a set  of  scores 
by  cc’inting  responses  exactly  matching 
the  deleted  words  and  another  set  by  also 
including  the  responses  that  were  synony- 
mous with  the  deleted  words.  Both  in- 
vestigators found  that  including  syno- 
nyms in  the  scores  increased  the  variances 
among  scores  but  not  among  the  means 
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of  the  tests.  Ruddell  also  found  that  in- 
cluding synonyms  slightly  increased  the 
correlations  with  scores  on  a reading 
achievement  test.  Hafner  (1964)  found 
a correlation  of  .61  between  scores  found 
by  counting  responses  exactly  matching 
the  deleted  word  and  scores  obtained  by 
counting  responses  that  did  not  match  the 
deleted  word  but  were  grammatically 
correct.  ’ 

Procedure 
Cloze  Tests 

A cloze  test  consisting  of  52  items  was 
constructed  over  each  of  20  passages.  The 
tests  were  made  by  replacing  every  fifth 
word  with  an  underlined  blank  15  elite 
typewriter  spaces  in  length.  Words  were 
taken  as  being  defined  by  the  printer’s 
spaces  which  separated  them  from  other 
words  The.  parts  of  hyphenated  words 
were  deleted  separately  only  when  both 
were  free  forms. 

Test  Administration 

These  tests  were  administered  to  50 
^jects  enrolled  in  grades  five  and  six. 
Ine  cloze  tests  were  administered  at  a rate 
of  two  per  test  period.  The  periods  were 
about  one  hour  each  and  were  spaced 
over  ten  consecutive  school  days.  No  time 
limits  were  imposed.  Prior  to  administer- 
ing the  cloze  tests  the  subjects  were  given 
the  Stanford  Achievement  Test:  Reading, 
^ing  the  instructions  given  in  the  manual. 
The  total  test  scores  were  used  in  this 
study. 

Cloze  Test  Scoring  Categories 

Each  of  the  cloze  test  responses  was 
classified  into  one  of  the  seven  categories 
given  below.  Errors  of  spelling  did  not 
cause  a response  to  be  counted  wrong  un- 
less the  response  was  unclassified  because 
of  its  ambiguity  or  unrecognizability. 

1.  Exact  Word,  Grammatically  Cor- 
rect: (EGC).  ^ 


O 
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Reading  and  Inquiry 

2.  Exact  Word.  Grammatically  Incor-  achievement  scores  as  the  criterion  varia- 


Synonym,  Grammatically  Correct: 

^^4.^Synonym,  Grammatically  Incorrect: 

^^^.^^Unrelated  Semantically,  Grammati- 

^^6^  Unrelated  Semantically,  Grammati- 
cally Incorrect:  (UGI)  /TTrI^^ 

7.  Unclassifiable  Responses:  (UCK) 

Analysis  and  Results 

The  first  problem  v/as  to  find 
type  or  combination  of  types  of  cloze 
Totes  yielded  the  most  vahd  of 

a reader’s  comprehension  ability,  20 

tests  were  pooled  to  form  a single  1040 
Sm  test.  After  a subject’s  responses  had 
been  classified,  he  was  given  seven  score^ 
one  representing  the  number  P 
classified  into  each  response  category^  A 
multiple  regression  analysis  was  then  p 
formed  on  these  scores  using  reading 


The  zero  order  correlations  upon  wh^ 
this  analysis  was  based  are  shown  in  Ta- 
ble 1 Two  patterns  appeared  in  these 
correlations.  First,  scotes^jased  on  g^' 
matically  correct  responses  correlated  posi 
tively  with  the  criterion  of  comprehension 
ability  while  scores  based  on 
ally  incorrect  responses  ei*er  correlated 
neLtively  or  failed  to  correlate  at.all  wi* 
the  criterion.  Second,  among  . 

grammatically  correct  response  categori^. 
the  correlations  with  the  criterion  in 
creased  as  a function  of  the  simjja^ty  of 
the  meanings  of  the  responses  to  the  de- 
leted words.  These  • 

a subject’s  comprehension  of  a passage  is 
dependent  upon  both  his  abil^  xq 

nret  sentence  structure  corredly  and  to 
understand  the  content.  It  further  sugges  s 
that  the  comprehension  of  ^ Pas^f 

in  some  degree  incorrect  wheri  the  re- 
sponses to  cloze  items  are  anything  other 
than  EGC  responses. 


TABUE  I 

INTERCORRELATIONS 

Reading  Achievement  Test  Variables 
(N=  50) 


EGC 

EGI 

SGC 

SGI 

UGC 

UGI 

UCR 


243.49  ■ 
14.18 
22.67 
2.08 
189.29 
430.90 
135.16 
4.77 


100.89 

5.83 

12.91 

2.70 

73.96 

193.21 

159.21 
1.38 


05 

78 

—63 

22 

43 

—12 

15 

50 

-39 

24 

—02 

-58 

-30 

—18 

-34 

-15 

-32 

-51 


82 

07 

64 

01 

55 

-44 

-29 


8 Comprehension  

•Correlations  of  at  leKt'aS  ate  significant  at  the  .05  level 


. The  results  of  the  multiple  regression 
analysis,  shown  in  Table  2.  tend  to  verify 
Sterpretations.  The  EGC  s»r«  ac- 
counted ta  roughly  95  per  cen  of  aU  the 
variance  that  could  be  accounte^or  by 

the  entire  set  of  cloze 
moving  the  other  variables  from  the  mu 
tiple  regression  equation  did  not  signifi- 
cantly'educe  the^ariance  due  to  regres- 
• — 1 16')  These  findings  were 

'Zp^r^t’e^'oTmi^lngthatihemostvaM 

cloze^scores  are  obtained  by  scoring  only 
the  EGC  responses  correct. 

The  second  problem  was  to  find  o 
■mViirb  tvoe.  or  combination  of  types. 


cloze  scores  discriminates  ^t  between 
the  difficulties  of  passages. 
was  performed  by  scoring  the  test  over 
each  passage  sepamtely  and  then  P^ 
ing  an  analysis  of  variance  of  the 
resulting  from  each  type  of  score.  Only 
[he  EGC.  SGC.  and  UGC  scores  were 
used,  since  they  were  the  only  ones  hav- 
ing significant  positive  correlations  with 
thf  niasure  oF  comprehension  ability^ 
These  scores  were  used  separately  and 
simple  additive  combinations  with  ^ch 
otS  TTie  results  in  Table  3 show  that 
the  largest  F value  for  the  differences  be- 
Iween  test  means  is  obtained  by  using  the 
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TABLE  II 


Analysis  of  the  Multiple  Correlation 
BETWEEN  Reading  Achievement  and  Cloze  Test  Scores 


Regression 

Variable  Coefficient 

t Value  of 
Regression 
Coefficient 

Partial 

Correlation 

Proportion 
of  Variance 
Contributed 

EGC  -311 

.99 

.15 

.677 

EGI  —.221 

-.38 

—.06 

.002 

SGC  — -591 

-.18 

—.18 

.005 

SGI  .579 

.59 

.09 

.000 

UGC  -.155 

-.43 

-.07 

.022 

UGI  —.033 

-.10 

—.02 

.009 

UCR  -.051 

-.16 

—.02 

.000 

R=.846 

Ft,  41  = 14.74* 

N = 

50 

*p  > .01 

TABLE  III 

Differences  between  Test  Difficulties  as  Measured 

BY  Individual  and  Combinations  of  Cloze  Score  Categories 

Variable 

Source 

Mean  Square 

P* 

EGC 

Between 

1.753.88 

44.06 

Within 

39.80 

SGC 

Between 

19  13 

13.36 

Within 

1.43 

UGC 

Between 

284.88 

8.33 

Within 

34.22 

EGC  + SGC 

Between 

1897.84 

39.85 

Within 

47.62 

EGC  + UGC 

Between 

3229.41 

30.45 

Within 

106.04 

SGC  + UGC 

Between 

356.97 

9.25 

Within 

38.60 

EGC  + SGC  + UGC 

Between 

3426.31 

29.33 

Within 

116.81 

*An  Fio,iooo=  2.42  is  significant  at  the  .01  level. 


EGC  score  by  itself.  Hence,  using  the 
EGG  score  seems  to  result  in  the  greatest 
discrimination  among  passage  difficulties. 

Discussion 

Clearly,  scores  obtained  by  counting 
EGC  responses  were  superior  to  any  of 
the  other  types  of  scores  included  in  this 
study.  This  was^tme  whether  the  response 
types  were  taken  singly  or  in  combination 
with  other  response  types.  However,  it  is 
■possible  that  had  a larger  number  of  sub- 
jects been  used  and  had  the  various  re- 
sponse types  been  optimally  weighted,  a 
slight  improvement  might  have  resulted 
from  the  use  of  two  or  more  types  of 
scores.  But  in  view  of  the  extremely  slight 
improvement  that  this . would  yield  and 
in  view  of  the  extreme  exf>ense  involved 
in  scoring  responses  other  than  those  of 
the  EGC  type,  it  seems  doubtful  that  such 
a procedure  would  have  much  theoretical 


or  practical  merit. 

Conclusions 

1.  When  cloze  tests  are  used  as  meas- 
ures of  individual  differences  in  reading 
ability,  scores  obtained  by  counting  re- 
sponses exactly  matching  the  deleted 
words  seem  to  yield  the  most  valid  scores. 

2.  When  cloze  tests  are  used  in  read- 
ability studies  as  measures  of  the  compre- 
hension difficulties  of  passages,  scores  ob- 
tained by  counting  responses  exactly 
matching  the  deleted  words  seem  to  yield 
the  greatest  amount  of  discrimination 
among  passage  difficulties. 
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SEQUENCE  V READING  INSTRUCTION 
INTEGRATED  WITH  LANGUAGE  ARTS 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Oral  Base  of  Language 
Arts  Teaching  with 
Special  Reference  to 
Linguistics 

Alvina  Treut  Burrows 

PRAL  language  is  the  very  essence  of 
human  communication  and  language 
is  more  than  words  spoken  or  written  on 
paper.  We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
this  at  a time  when  pressures  tow'^rd  ever 
earlier  teaching  of  reading  to  in.  ■'  s find 
ready  space  in  popular  maga2.'  cs  and 
other  publications.  We  also  need  to  recall 
that  children  quite  generally  use  the  major 
sentence  structures  of  our  language,  a 
considerable  vocabulary,  and  many  nu- 
ances of  both  conversational  and  semi- 
formal  speech  by  kindergarten  years.  But 
even  in  optimum  environments  compara- 
ti,'ely  few  learn  to  read.  In  recent  studies 
one  out  of  a hundred  appears  to  start 
reading  spontaneously. 

Consideration  of  the  relation  of  oral 
language  lo  reading  leads  us  to  point  out 
necessary  differences  with  certain  linguis- 
tic pronouncements.  An  aura  of  scholar- 
ship now  surrounds  the  news  that  "Nat 
is  a fat  cat”  or  that  "Dan  can  fan  a ma 
but  similar  over-simplifications  reach  back 
over  a hundred  years.  Decoding  the 
printed  symbols  is  averred  to  be  the  only 
real  concern  at  the  strategic  stage  of  be- 
ginning reading.  We  are  told  that  oral 
rendition  is  all;  meaning  has  no  impor- 
tance until  later.  Moreover,  it  i.?  claimed 
that  a child  should  learn  to  read  easily 
within  a year  after  lie  has  learned  to  talk 
satisfactorily  because  learning-  to  read  is 
easier.^  No  neurological  data  \re  cited  to 
buttres?  mis  statement.  Since  ftw  children 
actually  learn  to  read  at  this  sti^e,  in  spite 

’Charles  C.  "^ries.  Linguistics  and  P*ading,  New 
York:  Holl,  x .nehart  and  Winston,  \nc.,  1963,  p. 


of  varied  cultural  conditioning  and  home 
methods,  the  claim  must  remain  as  being 
one  of  hope  rather  than  of  fact. 

Teachers  concerned  with  the  entire 
spectrum  of  children’s  growth  are  not 
likely  to  give  up  their  respect  for  mean-  . 
ingful  response  to  print  from  the  very 
first  days  of  taking  down  their  dictated 
langu''ge  in  writing  and  helping  them 
read  what  they  have  said.  Many  teachers 
intuitively  use  certain  linguistic  principles 
in  recording  tlieir  pupils’  naturaUanguage 
patterns,  editing  as  little  as  possible  to 
retain  the  form  and  intent  of  what  chil- 
dren have  said  but  enoug  . to  meet  the 
demands  'if  the  written  language.  Thesei 
teachers  v lil  contin-’t  to  encourage  read-j 
ing  that  makes  sense  and  sounds  real,* 
thereby  using  the  linguistic  knov 'ledge 
that  Professor  Lloyd  says  has  been  driven 
*'y  use  to  the  level  of  automaticity.®  Strick- 
land’s investigation  of  children’s  lan\ 
guage,  a milestone  in  what  must  becomeX 
a road  toward  norms  for  children’s  oral  \ 
language,  shows  how  strong  is  the  bond 
between  ildren’s  control  of  oral  Ian-  > 
guage  with  their  s»Ient  and  their  oraf 
reading.^ 

Knowledge  of  children’s  sentence  pat- 
terns is  emerging  from  the  foregoing 
studies  and  from  others.  That  children  use 
a high  proportion  of  subje'...-verb-object 
sentences  is  distinctly  worth  knowing.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  errors  of 
exaggerated  vocabulary  control  now  com- 
mon to  pre-primers  will  not  be  paralleled 
by  excessive  sentence  control  in  forth- 
coming texts.  If  carried  to  extremes  in 
reading  material,  this  new  knowledge  can 

‘Donald  J.  Lloyd.  Reading  American  English 
Sound  Patterns,  Monograph  No.  104,  Evanston,  Illi- 
nois: Row,  Peterson  and  Company,  1961. 

3Ruth  G.  Strickland.  The  Language  of  Elcmcntarv 
School  Children:  Its  Relation  to  'the  Language  of 
Reading  Textbooks  ard  the  Quality  of  Reading  of 
Selected  Children.  Volume  38.  No.  4 (July  1962). 
School  of  Education,  Indiana  University,  Blooming. 
t(«n,  Indiana. 


produce  monotony  as  deadly  as  urging 
Sue  to  "Look,  look,  see  .«ee.” 

It  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  next 
decade  we  may  reap  sonic  of  the  benefits 
from  our  present  ferment  in  tlie  study  of 
la:ijuage  and  of  children’s  learning.  We 
should  look  forward  to  (1)  richer  pro- 
‘grams  productively  uniting  facets  of  oral 
and  written  language,  (2)  more  precise 
-knowledge  of  growtli  increments  in  vo- 
cabulary, sentence  patterns,  (3)  proof  as 
to  how  much  or  how  little  elementary 
school  children  gain  from  knowledge 
about  language,  and  (4)  more  satisfying 
use  of  language  by  children  and  dieir 
teachers,  both  as  an  instrument  of  utility 
and  as  a means  of  artistic  personal  ex- 
pression. 
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B2.  OPERATION  IN  EARLY  SCHOOL  YEARS 


1.  The  Fjow  of  Thought 
Through  on  English 
Sentence 

Lee  C.  Deighton 
The  Macmillan.  Company 

IF  READING  is  concerned  with  meaning, 
we  must  consider  how  English  sen- 
tences deliver  meaning.  We  are  not  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  abstract  but  reading  in 
English.  We  must  attend,  therefore,  to 
the  structures  which  convey  meaning  in 


English  sentences  and  to  the  kinds  of 

meaning  they  convey. 

To  20  this  far  and  no  farther  would 

leave  us  deep  in  linguistic  with  no  p^ 
to  the  held  of  reading  instruction.  X'e 
must,  therefore,  consider  th^e  piwlems 
created  for  the  reader  by  English  sen- 
tence structures.  It  is  the  purpose  of  ilus 
paper  to  point  out  a few  of  these  prob- 
lems in  the  hope  that  other  people  may 
pe  interested  in  extending  the  analysis. 
These  "others”  need  not  be  scholars;  they 
may  be  classroom  teachers  who  are  sensi- 


UsiNG  Linguistics 

tive-to  the  language  and  thoughtful  about 

The  traditional  grammar  on  which  we 
were  rourished  is  not  very  helpful  but 
for  th:it  matter  neitk  t are  most  of  the 
modern  togvdstic  analyses,  mat  we 
is  a fresh,  simple  view  of  English  struc 
tures  as  they  affect  the  praaice  of  read- 
ier us  begin  with  the  fact  that,  in  Eng- 
lish, meaning  is  conveyed  through  groups 
of  words  working  together  It  is  "Ot  * 
veyed  one  word  at  a time  additively.  Take 
for  example,  a noun  phrase  consisting  of 
a noun  preceded  by  modifiers  and  deter- 
miners; the  little  white  house. 

The  reader  cannot  be  sure  of  my  mean- 
ing until  he  comes  to  the  word  bouse.  At 
Js  point  he  finds  completion  or  closure 
and  a unit  meaning  is  established; 

the . . . 
the  little . . . 
the  little  white  . . . 
the  little  white  house. 
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To  see  what  is  involved  here,  suppose 
the  phrase  had  been  the  little  whtte 

meaning  of  little  quite 

different  since  little  in  t 

is  quite  different  from  httle  m terms  of 
houses.  Similarly,  tohite  is  one  thing  in 
terms  of  pebbles  and  anotlier  in  terms  of 
houses.  It  is  clear  that  the  .reader 
assign  meaning  to  the  words  a phrase 
only  when  he  comes  to  its  close.  He  must, 
therefore,  hold  meaning  in  abeyance. 

There  is  ai  interesting  reinforcement  to 
this  view  in  the  physical  act  P““P; 
tion.  Photographic  studies  stow  *at  the 
length  of  eye  span  in  reading  across  a 
iL  of  print  is  somewhat  less  to.had 
once  be^n  supposed.  We  see  relatively 
few  characters  in  any  one  focus  on  a h 
of  type  before  jumping  to  the  next  span 
of  Characters.  The  group  of  charaaers  we 
perceive  in  any  one  focus  is  not  neces- 
LtUy  a word  group.  In  faa,  a single  focus 
may^land  us  in  the  middle  of  a bng 
word  Out  eyes  move  across  a line  of  print 
in  jumps  Sd  pauses  quite  independem 
of  meaning.  This  fact  has  led  some  o^ 
servers  to  remark  that  meaning  is  acquired 
during  the  period  when  the  eyes  are  mov* 
f„g  ®woufd  prefer  to  say  that  meaning 
Is  held  in  '.b^ce  during  the  physical 
of  cyo  iTiovcnicnti 


What  is  true  in  the  reading  of  a single- 
word  group  is  true  of  the  whole  sentence. 

It  is  common  sense  that  the  reader  must 
keep  the  beginning  of  a sentence  m mind 
to  die  end  of  the  sentence-a  simple  act 

of  memory.  . . , . 

Fat  more  than  memory  is  required  of 
the  reader,  however.  He  must  hold  mean- 
ing in  abeyance  until  the  end  of  Ae  sen- 
tence. Two  major  faaors  of  English 
account  for  this  necessity.  The  first  is  se- 
mantic; the  second  is  stmctural.  First, 
most  words  in  English  have  more  than 
one  meaning.  Many  words  have  a great 
variety  of  meanings,  sometimes  with  no 
obvious  relationship  among  them.  Which 
partioilar  meaning  of  the  opening  words 
of  a sentence  is  perdnent  depends  upon 
the  context  of  the  entire  sentence.  It  is 
only  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  wot  the 
reader  can  fix  the  meanings  of  the  indi- 
vidual words. 

Of  course,  this  generalization  must  not 
be  pushed  too  far.  There  are  many  short 
simple  sentences  in  which  the  referent  o 
each  word  is  clear  in  itself  or  is  made 
clear  by  context.  Dep^ding  upon  ^e 
nature  of  the  game  in  Tom  hit  the  ball, 
we  would  know  who  Tom  is,  what  ki 
of  a ball  he  hit,  and  whether  he  stmek  it 
with  his  hand,  his  head,  his  foot,  or  his 
bat  or  racket.  However,  in  normal  in- 
formative written  discourse,  the  general- 
ization holds.  . . , j 

The  second  faaor  requiring  the  reader 
to  hold  meaning  in  abeyance  is  the  vmi- 
etv  of  English  sentence  structure  Ihe 
word  groups  which  compose  English  sen- 
tences may  be  related  to  wch  other  in 
four  ways.  There  are  the  subject-predicate 
relationship,  the  co-ordinate  relationship, 
and  the  relationships  of  complement  and 

modifier.  . 

The  reader’s  structural  problem  is  to 

determine  the  word  groups  and  then  to 
see  how  these  groups  relate  to  one  an- 
other. Until  he  has  done  this  di.stin^ish- 
ing,  he  must  hold  the  meaning  of  the 

sentence  in  abeyance.  r ^ j 

A prime  example  of  the  effect  of  word 
groups  upon  one  another  occurs  with  sen- 
tence modifiers;  that  is,  words  or  word 
groups  whose  meaning  applies  to  me 
whole  of  a sentence.  To  pmi^int  this 
. kind  of  modifier,  consider  the  following 
sentences  comprised  of  the  same  words: 
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Happily,  he  died. 

He  died  happily. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  writer  is  coni- 
menting  on  the  fortuitous  fact  of  a man's 
death.  The  word  happily  applies  to  all  the 
words  that  follow.  In  the  second  sentence, 
the  writer  is  commenting  on  the  manner 
of  the  man’s  death.  The  word  happily 
applies  only  to  the  one  word  immediately 
preceding. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  any  intro- 
ductory adverb  modifier— word,  phrase,  or 
clause— modifies  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 
The  reader  must,  therefore,  spread  its 
meaning  across  all  the  words  that  follow. 
This  point  is  an  example  of  holding 
meaning  in  abeyance  to  meet  struaural 
requirements. 

Another  prime  example  occurs  with  an 
introductory  participial  phrase.  Consider 
the  following  sentence: 

Holding  to  the  ledge  with  one 
hand,  the  climber  tried  to  free  the 
rope  with  the  other. 

The  entire  participial  phrase  applies  to, 
or  modifies  the  first  following  noun,  the 
word  climber.  It  may  well  be  argued  that 
the  introduaory  phrase  applies  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  sentence.  We  may  see  this  rela- 
tionship more  clearly  if  we  transpose  the 
sentence  as  follows: 

The  cliinber  held  to  the  ledge  with 
one  hand  and  tried  to  free  ‘*ie  rope 
with  the  other. 

Here  the  coordinate-verb  structure  re- 
quires the  reader  to  hold  the  meaning  of 
climber  in  abeyance  until  the  second  verb 
tried  appears.  Or  if  you  prefer,  it  requires 
him  to  insert  the  meaning  of  climber  be- 
fore the  word  tried. 

Either  way  you  look  at  it,  the  effect  of 
deferral  or  abeyance  is  in  evidence.  Now, 
how  does  all  of  this  happen?  And  if  it 
does,  how  does  anyone  but  a genius  ever 
learn  to  read?  Fortunately,  the  speed  of 
electro-chemical  nerve  impulses  through 
the  brain  is  very  high-something  like  10 
miles  per  second.  When  the  end  of  a 
sentence  is  reached,  the  readers  built-in 
brain  computer  sorts  out  the  relationships 
of  the  word  groups  and  selects  the  par- 
ticular meanings  which  the  context  re- 
quires. To  borrow  from  computer  lan- 
guage, all  of  r'lis  sorting  and  selection 
may  take  place  on  a shared-time  basis; 
that  is,  with  particular  tasks  being  solved 


on  an  apparently  simultaneous  basis.  Un- 
less ambiguity  has  arisen,  the  reader 
moves  to  the  next  sentence  with  no  appar- 
ent pause. 

All  goes  well  if  there  is  no  ambiguity, 
but  unfortunately  English  is  often  un- 
avoid?i>ly  ambiguous  both  because  of  va- 
riant word  meanings  and  berause  of 
structure.  Even  without  ambiguity,  diffi- 
culties in  structure  create  reading  prob- 
lems. It  is  my  belief  that  an  under- 
standing of  how  these  struaures  deliver 
meaning  will  greatly  assist  students  in 
becoming  mature  readers. 

I should  like  to  turn  now  to  the  Eng- 
lish sentences.  I am  using  the  words  kind 
of  meaning  in  a special  sense.  I use  them 
to  refer  to  two  broad  divisions  which  will 
be  familiar  to  you  from  traditional  gr^- 
mar.  For  purposes  of  reading  instruaion, 
we  may  group  statements  as  to  whether 
they  report  action  or  attribution.  Either 
they  report  aaion  or  they  attribute  iden- 
tity, characteristics,  or  description  to  the 
grammatical  subjea.  The  reader  who  is 
aware  of  this  distinaion  has  an  important 
tool  at  his  command  for  sorting  out  mean- 
ings- 

This  extent  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  with 
the  traditional  grammar  in  this  analysis. 
It  will  become  clear  that  many  so-called 
action  verbs  do  not  in.  fact  report  action 
at  all.  Indeed,  it  is  my  suggestion  that 
action  is  reported  only  by  the  past  tenses 
of  a limited  class  of  verbs  and  not  even 
by  all  verbs  in  this  class. 

It  will  be  useful  to  place  this  analysis 
of  kinds  of  meanings  in  a particular 
framework.  The  framework  is  the  direc- 
tion in  whici  thought  flows  through  an 
English  sentence.  We  tend  inmitively  to 
suppose  that  thought  flows  constantly  and 
continuously  from  left  to  right— the  direc- 
tion in  which  words  are  laid  down  by 
writers  and  printers  of  English.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  human  intelli- 
gence that  requires  this  order.  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  other  languages  are  written 
and  printed  in  other  directions.  Yet  be- 
cause we  read  and  write  from  left  to  right 
in  English  sentences,  we  tend  to  suppose 
that  this  directional  pattern  is  inherent  in 
the  language. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  in  a 
great  many  English  sentences  the  flow  of 
thought  is  not  simply  left  to  right  but  is 
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in  faa  circular.  It  is  important,  for  one 
thing,  because  of  the  emphasis  on  rate 
of  reading  that  persists  not  only  in  schools 
but  in  adult  reading  clinics  as  well.  Let 
me  make  this  one  further  distinaion.  In 
mature  reading  the  eyes  proceed  steadily 
from  left  to  right  except  for  conscious 
regressions,  but  the  mind  does  not.  This 
difference  is  possible  again  because  of  the 
difference  between  the  very  high  speed  of 
the  brain  and  the  relatively  low  speed  of 
eye  muscles. 

The  prototjme  of  the  aaion  sentence  is 
Horn  hit  the  ball.  The  meaning  flows  or 
accumulates  from  left  to  right.  The 
word  hit  is  a so-called  action  verb  in  the 
past  tense. 

The  prototype  of  the  attributive  sen- 
tence is  Tom  is  the  president.  The  verb 
is  a form  of  be  and  is  called  a linking 
verb.  Note  that  the  words  follo'^ing  the 
verb  refer  to  the  word  preceding  the  verb. 
The  flow  of  thought  is  from  left  to  right 
and  back  leftwards  to  the  start  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  in  effea  circular.  This  same 
phenomenon  occurs  with  all  linking  verbs 
such  as  look,  remain,  stay,  sound  and  with 
get  and  keep  when  used  in  certain  senses. 
The  meaning  delivered  in  all  these  sen- 
tences is  identification,  characterization, 
or  description.  Or  to  use  our  general 
term,  it  is  attributive. 

Now  notice  an  interesting  thing.  The 
same  effect  occurs  whenever  a form  of  be 
appears  in  a verb  phi..3e.  It  occurs  in  the 
progressive  tense  forms: 

Tom  was  hurrying. 

The  birds  are  singing. 

It  also  occurs  in  the  passive  verb  form: 
The  house  is  sold. 

The  quarterback  was  injured. 

The  car  had  been  wrecked. 

In  all  of  these  instances,  the  form  of  he 
seems  to  turn  the  flow  of  thought  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  The  mean- 
ing is  not  one  of  action  but  of  attribution. 

The  verb  have  is  a troublesome  one  for 
linguist',-.  When  used  alone  it  is  classed 
wiA  verbs  like  hit,  as  a so-called  action 
ve:b.  Yet  it  never  refers  to  an  action  even 
in  the  past  tense. 

Eve  had  a cold. 

Tlie  Senator  has  had  a change  of  heart. 
These  are  not  reports  of  action.  They  are 
static,  descriptive  statements. 

In  a similar  way,  it  can  be  shown  that 
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the  present-tense  forms  of  so-called  action 
verbs  do  not  report  aaion  but  are  essen- 
tially static  and  descriptive:  Ice  melts. 
The  dogs  bark  at  night. 

Most  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  effea 
of  those  auxiliary  verbs  that  are  called 
modals.  These  are  the  words  can,  must, 
should,  dare,  and  the  like.  They  always 
appear  with  the  base  form  of  the  verb. 
Their  funaion  is  to  indicate  an  attitude, 
a mood,  or  a potential.  They  do  not  re- 
port action  but  the  potential  for  aaion. 
They  are  genuinely  attributive. 

TTie  bus  should  arrive  at  any  moment. 

Jack  can ^lay  the  drums. 

What  I have  been  leading  up  to  is  this: 
in  our  grammatical  study  of  English,  we 
make  too  much  of  aaion.  From  ^e  stand- 
point of  meaning,  aaion  is  reported  in 
only  a limited  rrurber  of  sentences.  In  a 
far  greater  number,  the  report  is  one  of 
description  or-iclentification.  The  meaning 
is  attributive. 

I suggest  that  the  traditional  grammar 
analysis  is  not  useful  in  teaching  be- 
cause it  ove*  \phasizes  the  element  of 
aaion.  It  tends  therefore  to  over-empha- 
size  the  accumulation  of  meaning  u:  a 
straight  left-to-right  direaion.  This  pat- 
tern of  delivering  meaning  occurs  only  in 
the  relatively  small  number  of  sentences 
that  really  do  report  aaion.  In  the  far 
greater  number  of  sentences,  meaning  is 
attributive  and  is  delivered  in  a circular 
manner. 

We  do  a disservice  to  children  when 
we  transfer  the  traditional  grammar  analy- 
sis to  reading,  even  when  the  transfer  is 
merely  implicit.  We  give  the  child  a men- 
tal set  that  does  not  accord  with  the  real- 
ity of  his  future  reading  experience.  It  is 
of  course  quite  possible  to  teach  reading 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
struemre  of  English  sentences  and  the 
means  by  which  they  deliver  meaning. 
But  it  seems  self-evident  that  an  element- 
ary understanding  of  what  is  happening 
in  a sentence  will  enable  a reader  to  deal 
with  it  more  efficiently. 

What  are  the  practical  considerations.? 
What  can  be  done  to  help  the  child  who 
is  learning  to  read.?  We  would  do  well  at 
this  point  to  consider  how  a mature 
reader  operates,  for  his  methods  are  the 
goals  of  reading  instruaion.  To  restate 
more  simply,  the  goal  of  reading  instruc- 
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. tion  is  to  produce  mature  readers. 

It  would  be  neither  appropriate  nor 
useful  to  attempt  a complete  definition  of 
the  mature  reader.  What  we  are  concerned 
with  here  are  the  strategies  he  uses  to 
deal  with  the  patterns  and  structures  by 
which  sentences  deliver  meaning:  (1) 
The  mature  reader  does  not  expect  to  read 
continuously  at  the  same  rate.  (2)  He 
expects  to  halt  o*  occasion,  to  retrace  a 
sentence  in  his  mind,  or  to  reread  it. 
(3)  He  holds  meaning  in  abeyance  until 
he  readies  the  end  of  a sentence.  (4)  He 
is  alert  to  cues  which  distinguish  action 
and  attribution.  (5)  When  attribution  oc- 
curs, he  follows  the  circular  pattern  in 
which  meaning  is  presented. 

This  time  is  not  a proper  occasion  for 
laying  down  a list  of  specific  teaching  de- 
vices. The  most  than  can  be  done  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  general  principle  that 
meaning  accumulates  in  a straight  left-to- 
right  direction  only  in  action  sentences 
and  that  meaning  is  delivered  in  a circu- 
lar manner  in  non-action  sentences.  The 
obvious  praaical  step  is  to  call  attention 
of  teachers  and  children  to  this  distinc- 
tion. The  most  helpful  clues  are  the  verbs 
and  modals  as  described  above;  that  is, 
the  verb  be  and  the  verb  have  used  alone, 
and  the  modals  such  as  can,  could,  might, 
indicate  attribution  and  malce  the  flow 
thought  circular. 

This  understanding  of  English  sen- 
tences might  conceivably  place  a powerful 
tool  in  the  hands  of  readers.  Properly 
reinforced  in  the  classroom,  it  could  lead 
children  to  the  goal  of  mature  reading. 
I believe  it  is  worth  serious  consideration. 
But  it  is  only  a beginning.  Much  more 
lies  beyond,  for  the  mature  reader  must 
be  sharply  aware  of  the  basic  structures 
of  the  sentence  and  of  how  they  are  re- 
lated to  one  another. 
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1.  A Compardiive  Study  of 
Reading  Achievement  at 
the  Fourth-Grode  Level 
Under  Tw©  Methods  of 
Instruction:  Modified 
Linguistic  and  Traditional 
Basal 

SisT£R  Mary  Edward,  P.B.V.M. 

Clarke  College 

A MODIFIED  linguistic  word  recognition  ^ 
Jt\.  program  had  been  used  by  the  De-  j 
joit  parochial  schools  to  reinforce  their  , 
basal  reading  instruction  for  a number  of 
(rears.  The  question  had  frequently  been  j 
isked,  "Has  this  linguistic  approach  in-  j 
fluenced  the  reading  achievement  of  its  ^ 
users  in  any  way?” 

A study^  reported  by  Sister  Mary  Lauri- 
ana,  reading  coordinator  for  the  Detroit) 
parochial  schools,  indicated  that  at  the , 
fourth-grade  level  actual  reading  achieve- 
ment had  exceeded  anticipated  achieve- 
ment at  each  quartile.  This  answer  seemed 
quite  definite,  but  other  questions  re-  ‘ 
mained,  for  example,  "Would  these  find- 
ings stand  when  the  modified  linguistic 

lister  Mary  Lauriana,  C.S.S.F.,  “Actual  and 
Expected  Reading  Achievement  in  Detroit.**  Catholic 
Educational  Review,  LIX  (June,  1961),  pp.  305-312. 
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subjects  were  compared  with  dilluren  in- 
structed by  means  of  a composite  approacli 
alone?” 

Samples 

To  answer  this  question  two  samples  of 
beginning  fourth-grade  children  were  se- 
lected for  a study  in  September,  1962.  The 
first  sample,  the  control  group,  consisted 
of  407  beginning  fourth-grade  children 
in  ten  classrooms  randomly  chosen  from 
the  Dubuque,  Iowa,  parochial  schools 
(185  boys,  222  girls).  The  second  sam- 
ple, the  experimental  group,  was  made  up 
of  403  beginning  fourth-grade  children 
in  ten  classrooms  of  the  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, parochial  schools  (191  boys,  212 
girls).  These  subjects  were  matched  with 
die  Dubuque  sample  on  socioeconomic 
status,  intelligence,  and  chronological  age. 

The  Dubuque  and  the  Detroit  samples 
were  chosen  because  both  groups  had  been 
taught  reading  throughout  the  first  grades 
with  the  same  basal  reading  series,  but  the 
Detroit  program  had  been  supplemented 
wifi,  a modified  linguistic  word  recogni- 
tion approach.  An  objective  and  subjective 
evaluation  had  also  indicated  that  the  two 
samples  were  nearly  equivalent  in  all 
factors  except  their  word  recognition 
instructional  program. 

Instructional  Program 

Initial  reading  was  introduced  to  the 
control  group  by  means  of  sight  words. 
As  soon  as  the  child  had  developed  a sight 
vocabulary  sufficient  for  him  to  discover 
from  these  known  words  the  basic  ele- 
mentary word  recognition  principles,  word 
recognition  skills  were  taught  in  a sys- 
tematic and  sequential  manner.  These 
skills  were  usually  taught  following  the 
reading  of  a story  from  the  basal  reader. 
A separate  phonic  period  was  rarely 
scheduled  for  the  control  group. 

In  the  first  grade  two  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minutes  were  devoted  tc  reading  and 
the  development  of  word  attack  skills. 
The  second  and  third  grades  spent  two 
hours  and  ten  minutes  daily  in  reading 
activities. 

In  the  experimental  group,  after  the 
child  had  learned  the  names  of  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  sequence,  the  con- 
sonant sounds  and  some  sight  words,  he 
began  to  read  his  pteprimer.  At  this  time 


the  vowel  sounds  were  taught,  one  at  a 
time,  and  the  child  was  introduced  to  a 
"phonics  reader”  based  on  Bloomfield's 
short  w'ord  and  syllable  forms.  The  words 
with  which  the  child  practiced  followed 
a regular  phonic  pattern,  for  example, 
"pan,”  "man,”  "tan.”  There  was  no 
blending  of  isolated  consonant  and  vov/el 
sounds.  Rather  the  combination  was  pre-- 
sented  as  a whole  word  or  a syllable.  In 
this  way  a definite  linguistic  emphasis 
was  maintained  throughout  the  <mild’s 
early  reading  experiences. 

For  approximately  the  first  seven  weeks, 
the  two,  one-hour  daily  reading  periods 
were  devoted  to  word  recognition  skills. 
Early  in  November  the  children  began  to 
spend  one  of  these  periods  on  word  attadc 
skills  and  the  other  on  basal  reading. 
This  sixty-sixty  balance  was  maintained 
throughout  the  primary  grades  with  the 
experimental  group. 

Instruments 

A number  of  different  tests  were  used 
to  obtain  the  data  for  this  study.  The 
Silent  Reading  Diagnostic  Tests^  were 
used  to  assess  level  of  performance  in 
word  recognition  skills.  Scores  for  speed, 
accuracy,  vocabulary,  and  level  of  com- 
prehension were  obtained  from  the  Gates 
Reading  Survey.^  Specific  comprehension 
abilities  were  measured  by  the  Develop- 
mental Reading  Tests.^  The  Lorge-Thbm-' 
dike  Nonverbal  Intelligence  Tests®  andj 
the  California  Test  of  Mental  Maturi^J 
provided  the  intelligence  quotients. 

Purpose  ^ , 

f 

Answers  to  the  following  questions; 
were  sought  in  the  study:  (1)  Does  the 
mean  reading  achievement  of  beginning 
fourth-grade  children  taught  with  the; 

*Guy  L.  Bond,  Theodore  W.  Qymer,  and  Cyril  J., 
Hoyt^  The  ^ Developmental  Reading  Tests,  Silent 
Reading  Diagnostic  Tests,  Form  D-A.  Chicago! 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  19SS.  ' 

^Arthur  I.  Gates,  Gates  Reading  Survey,  Form 
M-1.  New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
Collei^e,  Columbia  University,  1958. 

’‘Guy  L.  Bond,  Theodore  W.  (^ymer,  and  Cyril  J. 
Hoyt,  The  Developmental  Reading  Tests,  Form  Ir-A. 
Chicago:  Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1959. 

^Irving  Loj^e  and  , Robert  L.  Thorndike,  The 
Lorge-Thorndtke  Intelligence  Tests,  Nonverbal  Bat<^ 
Icry,  Level  3,  Form  A.  Chicago:  Houghton  MifHin 
Company,  1954. 

«Eli2abeth  T.  Sullivan,  Willis  W.  Qark  and  Er- 
nest W.  Tiegs,  California  Test  of  Menial  Maturity, 
Short  Farm,  Elementary.  California:  California  Test 
Bureau,  1957. 


experimental  approach  differ  from  that  of. 
children  instructed  with  the  control  meth- 
od in  selected  word  recognition  skills  and 
riding  ab,l, ties?  (2)  When  subjects  are 
classified  according  to  level  of  mental 
ability,  do  any  groups  profit  more  from 

one  method  of  instruction  than  from  the 
Other? 

Method  of  Analysis 

The  analysis  of  covariance  technique 
was  used  to  investigate  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  general  test  performance  of 
boys  and  girls.  Non-verbal  intelligence 
served  as  the  covariate.  Information  con- 
cerning the  efft  •$  of  each  method  on 
the  reading  achievement  of  the  fast  learn- 
ing child  (IQ  115  and  above),  the  aver- 

^ *e  slow 

child  GQ  94  and  below)  was  obtained 
by  establishing  the  difference  between  the 
means  for  each  ability  group  and  each 
test  and  analyzing  the  difference  for  sig- 
nificance by  means  of  "t”  tests.  The  o:  . 
per  cent  and  the  five  per  cent  levels  of 
significance  were  used  for  rejecting  the 
null  hypothesis  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  groups  in  test  per- 
formance. Boys  and  girls  were  studied 
separately. 

Results 

Results  indicated  that,  although  both 
_ samples  performed  above  the  national 
norms  on  all  reading  tests,  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  experimental  group  recog- 
nized words  in  isolation  more  readily  used 
context  with  greater  facility,  had  fewer 
orientation  problems,  possessed  greater 
ability  to  analyze  words  visually,  and  had 
greater  phonetic  knowledge  than  boys 
and  girls  taught  with  the  control  method. 
There  wa?  no  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  samples  in  their  ability  to 
synthesize  words.  ^ 

The  experimental  boys  and  girls  read 
taster  and  more  accurately,  had  larger 
vocabularies,  comprehended  better  andl 
were  more  able  to  retain  factual  informa- 
tion than  the  control  boys  and  girls.  How-j 
ever,  when  the  more  complex  comprehen-1 
Sion  abilities  of  organization  and  apprecia- 
tion were  examined,  no  significant  differ- 
between  the  two  groups. 
Children  of  all  mental  levels  profited 
from  instruction  under  the  experimental 
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naethod  but  those  of  average  and  low 
ability  baiefited  more  broadly  than  chil- 
dren  of  high  mental  ability.  Girls  gained 
slightly  more  than  boys  under  the  experi- 
mental method.  ^ 

Hypotheses  About  Results 

That  the  test  performance  of  the  ex- 
perimental group  was  significantly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  control  group  is  a 
fact  However,  the  phase  of  the  supple- 
mental word  recognition  program  which 
was  responsible  for  the  superior  achieve- 
ment is  still  unknown.  The  following 
hypotheses  are  advanced  and  discussed 
as  possible  explanations. 

Hypothesis  A:  The  difference  in  the 
performance^  the  two  groups  was  due 
to  the  modified  linguistic  approach. 

The  results  of  this  study  showed  that  i 
children  taught  with  the  modified  lin- 
guistic  approach  were  faster  and  more 
accurate  readers  than  the  control  group 
It  seems  that  this  facility  in  reading  could 
be  attributed  to  the  mastery  of  the  unit 
speech  patterns  taught  to  the  experimental 
group.  However,  when  one  examines 
these  short  word  and  syllable  forms,  one 
wonders  whether  or  not  the  patterns  oc- 
air  frequently  enough  in  reading  material 
to  warrant  this  thinking.  Could  it  be  that 
in  using  the  linguistic  materials,  the  chil- 
dren acquired  a technique  that  gave  them 
greater  skill  in  building  words  and  in  tak- 
ing  them  apart?  In  other  words,  could  it 
not  be  the  technique  developed  rather 
man  the  linguistic  materials  used  that 
gave  greater  reading  facility  to  the  experi- 
mental  group  ? ^ 

Hypothesis  B:  The  difference  between' 
u P^^^°^mance  of  the  two  groups  re- 
sulted from  the  early  learning  of  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  their 
sequence,  and  the  sounds  of  the  conso- 
nants by  the  experimental  group 
Research  has  shown  that  the  best  pre- 
dictor of  reading  achievement  is  the  pres- 
ent status  of  the  particular  knowledge  or 

fact  that  the  development  of  the  powers 

r/fc  not  just  happen  but 

results  from  training.  Since  beginning 
reading  involves,  among  other  skSls,  the 

r.'it  perception  of  words, 

readiness  period 
should  be  concerned  with  developing  spe- 
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cific  visual  and  auditory  skills.  This  kind 
of  training  was  part  of  the  experimental 
program.  G)uld  this  be  a:  reason  for  the 
superiority  of  performance  displayed  by 
the  experimental  group 
Hypothesis  C:  The  difference  in  per- 


formance between  the  two  groups  was 
brought  about  by  a more  clearly  defined 
and  systematic  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  learning  in  the  experimental 
word  recognition  program. 

The  question  arises  at  times  whether 
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Raw  Score  Means  for  Tests  of  Word  Recognition  Skills  and  Reading  Abilities 
FOR  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Experimental  Groups  and  the  Control  Groups 


TEST 


BOYS 

Experimental  Control 


GIRLS 

Experimental  Control 


W ord  Recognition 


Isolation 

49.75 

Context 

22.06 

Orientation 

20.62 

Visual  Analysis 

67.30 

Phonetic  Knowledge 

92.61 

Word  Synthesis 

13.94 

Gates  Reading  Survey 

Speed 

16.82 

Accuracy 

83.78 

Vocabulary 

22.47 

Level  of  Comprehension 

15.64 

Specific  Comprehension  Abilities 

Factual 

9.95 

Organize 

9.73 

Appreciate 

7.24 

Lorge-Thorndike  I Q 

Nonverbal 

103.72 

45.94 

52.00 

48.88 

21.11 

23.93 

22.52 

19.63 

21.58 

21.20 

64.86 

72.04 

69.13 

89.74 

96.75 

94.65 

14.57 

16.43 

16.22 

14.71 

19.75 

17.08 

78.64 

87.37 

81.78 

19.22 

24.54 

21.23 

14.35 

18.53 

16.98 

9.09 

11.65 

10.90 

9.65 

12.33 

11.90 

7.11 

8.64 

8.50 

106.22 

110.59 

111.39 

TABLE  II 


Summary  of  F Values  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Tests  of  Word  Recognition 
Skills  and  Reading  Abilities  for  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Detroit  and  Dubuque  Schools 


TEST 


W ord  Recognition 

Words  in  Isolation 
Words  in  Context 
Orientation 
Visual  Analysis 
Phonetic  Knowledge 
Word  Synthesis 

Gates  Reading  Survey 
Speed 
Accuracy 
Vocabulary 

Level  of  comprehension 

specific  Comprehension  Abilities 
Factual 
Organize 
Appreciate 


*Rejected  at  .01  level 

♦♦Rejected  at  .05  level 


B 

F-VALUE 

0 Y S 

DECISION 

G I 
F-VALUE 

R L S 
DECISION 

32.9149 

Reject* 

45.5825 

Reject* 

9.0074 

Reject* 

29.0060 

Reject* 

6.5874 

Reject** 

5.4737 

Reject** 

12.9538 

Reject* 

23.3606 

Reject* 

7.1644 

Reject* 

5.8035 

Reject** 

.2223 

Accept 

.8505 

Accept 

18.0163 

Reject* 

23.4367 

Reject* 

13.2049 

Reject* 

18.7865 

Reject* 

29.8616 

Reject* 

40.5764 

Reject* 

8.9926 

Reject* 

10.3086 

Reject* 

10.9364 

Reject* 

9.3876 

Reject* 

1.2785 

Accept 

2.5537 

Accept 

1.0698 

Accept 

.5989 

Accept 

» 


f Research 

traditional  basal  programs  have  integrated 
reading  skills  so  well  that  teachers  and 
pupils  seem  to  lose  their  sense  of  direc- 
tion. The  experimental  approach  attempt- 
ed to  avoid  this  problem  by  providing  a 
separate  daily  period  for  the  development 
of  word  recognition  skills.  Daily  plans 
included  review  of  word  recognition  skills 
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previously  taught  ajong^  with  the  presenta- 
tion and  application  of  new  skills.  Thus 
goals  could  be  clarified  and  both  teachers 
and  pupils  could  better  discern  their  pro- 
gress. It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
speculate  that  this  could  have  been  a con- 
tributing factor  to  the  superior  achieve- 
ment pf  the  experimental  group. 


High,  Averse,  and  low  Mental  Ab.utv  .n  the  SpEWMEN^rOROui?  “ 

AND  IN  THE  CONTROL  GROUPS 


TEST 


SEX 


HIGH 
t Decision 


AVERAGE 
t Decision 


Recognition 


LOW 
t Decision 


Isolation 

Context 

Orientation 

Visual  Analysis 

Phonetic  Knowledge 

Word  Synthesis 

Gates  Reading  Survey 
Speed 

Accuracy 

Vocabulary 

Level  of  Comprehension 
Specific  Comprehension 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


2.78  Reject* 
2.44  Reject** 
.30  Accept 

1.65  Accept 
-.71  Accept 

.52  Accept 

1.66  Accept 
2.17  Reject** 

.067  Accept 
-.03  Accept 
-.80  Accept 
-.47  Accept 

2.87  Reject* 
2.82  Reject* 
.57  Accept 
2.35  Reject** 

1.67  Accept 

2.68  Reject* 
.87  Accept 

1.94  Accept 


2.78  Reject* 
4.18  Reject* 
2.43  Reject** 
4.45  Reject* 
1.95  Accept 

1.89  Accept 
1.82  Accept 

2.90  Reject* 
1.82  Accept 
2.90  Reject* 
-52  Accept 

1.29  Accept 

1.79  Accept 

3.29  Reject* 

2.74  Reject* 
3.38  Reject* 
4.14  Reject* 

4.74  Reject* 
9.94  Reject* 

2.29  Reject** 


3.67 

Reject* 

4.69 

Reject* 

2.61 

Reject** 

1.54 

Accept 

1.97 

Accept 

2.02 

Accept 

5.13 

Reject* 

3.54 

Reject* 

2.14 

Reject** 

1.56 

Accept 

.40 

Accept 

.96 

Accept 

2.64 

Reject** 

1.59 

Accept 

1.87 

Accept 

22.29 

Reject* 

2.83 

Reject* 

4.64 

Reject* 

.029  Accept 

.99  ■ 

“Accept 

Factual 

Organize 

■f 

Appreciate 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 


1.93 

.22 

.36 

1.06 

5.04 

-.26 


Accept 

A»ccept 

Accept 

Accept 

Reject* 

Accept 


* Rejected  at  01  Level  * * Rejected  at  .05  Level' 
Values  preceded  by  (-)  favor  the  control  group. 


1.25  Accept  2.57  Reject** 

2.66  Reject*  4.39  Reject* 
-.37  Accept  2.39  Reject** 

1.98  Reject**  -.43  Accept 

-.14  Accept  -29  Accept 

.75  Accept  1.61  Accept 
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SEQUENCE  XI  LINGUISTICS 


A.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1«  Whcif  Lin9uisiics  Can  and 
Cannot  Say  to  a Reading 
Teacher 

Theodore  E.  Glim 

Palo  Alto,  California 
Unified  School  District 

■^^lEWiNG  the  linguist  as  a scientist  of 
T our  language,  what  information 
might  I,  the  reading  teacher,  seek  from 
him?  \SC^at  information,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  I,  the  reading  teacher,  seek 
from  sources  other  than  that  of  the  lin- 
guistic scientist? 

There  are  several  areas  in  which  I 
seek  information  accumulated  by 
the  linguists.  I shall  limit  this  discussion 
merely  to  the  presentation  of  some  of  that 
information. 

Symbolic  Nature  of  Speech  and 
Writing 

Because  of  my  preoccupation  with  the 
written  word,  I might  seek  from  the  lin- 
guist the  place  of  the  written  word  in  our 
l^guage.  He,  in  turn,  would  emphasize 
the  primacy  of  speech.  He  would  point 
out  to  me  that  language  is  fashioned  out 
of  sounds  that  have  relative  existence  in 
time,  whereas  writing,  which  imperfectly 
r^resents  those  sounds,  is  fashioned  out 
of  shapes  that  have  relative  position  in 
space.  He  would  remind  nie  that  speech  is 
a symbol  of  meaning;  he  would  remind 
me,  too,  that  writing  is  a symbol  of  speech 
and  is,  consequently,  a symbol  of  a sym- 
bol, being  ^ice  removed  from  the  mean- 
ing which  it  aims  to  communicate. 

Overview  of  Some  Linguistic  Signals 

Meaning  is  communicated  through 
sounds  or  shapes  with  many  accompany- 
ing signals.  Some  of  these  signals  are  ad- 
ditional sounds  or  shapes  that  show  num- 
ber, such  ^ s and  es\  that  show  time,  such 
as  s,  ed,  ing\  and  that  show  a modifica- 
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tion  of  meaning  or  use,  such  as  ment,  ly, 
ous  at  the  end  of  words  and  ex,  ad,  in  at 
their  beginning.  Other  signals  are  sound 
patterns  and  letter  patterns,  such  as  jump, 
hump,  and  lump;  function  words  that  re- 
late parts  of  sentences,  such  as  by,  in,  and, 
when;  word  order  patterns,  such  as  John 
eats,  John  eats  food,  John  is  fat,  John  is 
a mountain,  and  their  expansions,  trans- 
formations, and  inversions;  the  ups  and 
downs,  louds  and  softs,  go  aheads  and 
stops  in  the  melody  of  our  language;  the 
many  ways  in  which  individuals  say 
words,  order  sentences,  and  use  vocabu- 
lary in  their  dialect.  All  of  tiiese  signals 
are  some  of  the  means  for  conveyance  of 
thoughts  and  feelings. 

Still  limiting  this  discussion  merely  to 
some  of  Ihe  information  I might  seek 
from  the  linguist,  let’s  view  those  signals 
against  the  background  of  a poem  which 
might  be  presented  in  the  intermediate 
grades. 

The  Eagle 

He  clasps  the  crag  with  crooked  hands; 
Close  to  the  sun  in  lonely  lands, 

Ring’d  with  the  azure  world,  he  stands 
The  wrinkled  sea  beneath  him  crawls; 

He  watches  from  his  mountain  walls. 

And  like  a thunderbolt  he  falls. 

Alfred  Tennyson 

Sound  and  Spelling  Patterns; 

Inflectioife 

The  students  and  I,  having  read  the 
poem  aloud,  might  attend  to  Tennyson’s 
repetition  of  the  h sound  in  the  words 
clasps,  crag,  crooked,  close,  wrinkled,  and 
crawls.  We  might  attend,  also,  to  the 
sound  and  spelling  patterns  found  in  the 
rhyming  words  hands,  lands,  and  stands; 
walls,  falls,  and  crawls.  The  word  crawls, 
although  belonging  to  the  same  sound  pat- 
tern  as  walls  and  falls,  is  of  the  spelnng 
pattern  found  in  shawls  and  sprawls.  The 
other  sounds  and  letters  used  in  the  poem 
also  belong  to  patterns,  each  aiding  great- 
ly in  triggering  word  perception. 


o 

ERIC 


Function  Words  • .1  nr 

function  words  sentences. 

lationships  ^ong  it «. 

The  word  the  sigiws  prepos**- 

L in. the  poem  f<>“  JoF  means 

between  u,orU.  Region- 

tween  ringd  an  - 1 ^he  preposi- 

ships  of  place  r.t’S  and /rWRe-. 
tions  close  to,  w,  in  the 

lationship  of  ^Qjd  and  signals 

signal  word  to 

a connection  bet^^  . • ^al  words 

We  are  so  to  these  sg 

that  we  a'®  y_37ed  of  such  words  in 

our  language,  J^bcr.  Yet,  we 

not  seem  to  show  relation- 

use  them  that  do  in- 
ships among  tb^  many  ^ 

Word  Order  Patterns 

Tlie  linguist's  study  ojwo^^^^^^^^ 

terns  tells  me  J j^,y  rfje  watches, 

patterns  are,  su  crawls)', 

he  stands,  he  J7//  and  others, 

N-V-N  (He  into  long- 

but  also  how  they  m y ^ inverted,  how 
er  units,  how  th^^y  ^ produced 

more  complex  L the  use  of 

from  the  basic  ^"^‘“^“^complex  pat- 
function  ^sformed  into  simple, 

sth^ 

“.•ssissi-S- 

: ' Tto^s  afobsftv^a  inTunes: 
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Linguistics  «,ftand 

“"d  ^Tsift” wu“variant  leng*s 

*e  prV  “‘’I'i  ^M  mrn  ochisclassi- 
To  the  linguist  1 s,Kses,  and 

fication  of  the  to  pit*«.  ^^i* 
junctures  of  speech.  ^ song 

of  those  signals  are  absent  trom 

of  the  written  poem. 

omit  "“ana^-tot; 
variant  dialects  of  c dr  .Jialects. 

rro32:t"-n,s“ 

lows  will  say  more  on  thi^  subj 
Word  Histories 


st^aKS'^ 

StJ^t::i^of:;ea"aows.ntov. 


^ord  Histono  , . 

Even  heyond  the  ^s 
might  seek  out  ^ i ^ ^he  wrinkted. 

pattern  at  the  oegi  6 ^f 

kstorically,  he  mjght  ttU  me  ' 

the  sound,  long  "geifcy  of  m 

but  also  the  7or*^^ 

words  to  contain  wrestU,  wfy> 

Note  such  words  as  S ,uteuhed, 
meek,  umnle,  ^ of  other  birds 

ttttd  mougi‘- 1 P“'” 

than  the  eagle,  such  as  ®e 
that  word,  the  ''?8“P  j fascinating 

a family  of  «o'ds  *at  h«^ 

"piTpi;' r.  aX^^^  . 

family. 

Other  Sources  of  Information 
Within  the 

adapt^  to  '“P^yy  be  included  to  en- 
and  what  can  p 1^  gthet  «- 

large  upon  It.  »“>  “^dring  of  read- 
,ent,als  needed  f«  the  stmeture  of 

ing  beyond  the  sou  j^diet, 

out  >“«;  ifbroad  gamurof  pupi 
am  faced  wi^  „mpnts  of  the  individual 
needs  and  achie^^  perception,  motiva- 
differences  found  ^ .P  ^ P^ugs,  dignity, 

tion,  convictions  behefs^^vai^^ 

integrity,  with  the  vari- 

T "Tto  dtergent  rates  and  ways  ^t 
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Reading  and 


ciplines,  reali2ing  that  information  from 
the  areas  of  sociology,  psychology,  anthro- 
pology, and  physiology  can,  too,  make  me 
more  effective  as  a teacher  of  reading. 
Summary 

The  linguist  has  his  place  in  reading  as 
a source  of  information  about  such  areas 
as  sounds,  structure,  history,  ard  dialects 
of  our  language.  Let  his  offerings  be  an 
addendum  to  the  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach to  reading. 
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420  Vistas  in  Reading 

F.  RESEARCH  REPORTS 


1.  Variation  in  Syntactical 
Language  Development 
and  Reading 
Comprehension 
Achievement  of  Selected 
First  Grade  Children 

Robert  B.  Ruddell 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

During  the  pre-school  years  the 
average  child’s  grammatical  devel- 
opment increases  dramatically  from  one 
word  utterances  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  to  lexical  class  substitution  in  the 
second  year  (1^),  and  the  mastery  of 
most  basic  grammatical  fundamentals  by 
the  fourth  year  (3).  Likewise  *e  vocab- 
ular)'  development  increases  at  an  aston- 
ishing rate  from  the  minute  group  of 
words  used  by  the  one  year  old  to  many 
hundreds  of  words  recognized  by  the 
average  first  grader  (12).  Thus  by  the 
time  the  child  enters  the  first  grade,  he 
has  achieved  a high  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion in  his  language  development  (13). 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
a wide  range  of  variability  is  present 
within  these  general  research  findings. 
Past  research  has  shown  that  the  lan- 
guage development  of  children  is  a func- 
tion of  numerous  factors.  These  include 
provision  for  an  appropriate  language 
model  (1,  2),  the  opportunity  for  parent- 
child  interaction  (2, 10),  dialect  differ- 
ences in  the  home  and  school  (1,  8),  and 
socio-economic  level  (8, 13).  Francis  has 
theorized  that  the  degree  of  development 
of  the  child’s  syntactical  system  is  direct- 
ly related  to  his  success  in  comprehend- 
ing language  (4).  Miller  has  shown  ex- 
perimentally that  an  individual  must  as- 
sign a constituent  structure  to  a sentence 
in  order  to  understand  it  (9).  A child  s 
control  over  his  syntactical  language  sys- 
tem would  thus  be  expected  to  be  a 
function  of  his  socio-ethnic  environment 
and  closely  related  to  his  comprehension 
and  production  of  oral  language. 

Past  research  also  indicates  that  varia- 
bility in  reading  comprehension  achieve- 
ment is  closely  related  to  oral  langiiage 


development  and  to  the  background  char- 
acteristics of  the  child  ( 6,  8, 11, 13).  The 
very  nature  of  the  writing  system  results 
in  a more  precise,  but  less  redundarit 
medium  than  does  oral  language,  and  it 
consequently  places  a greater  burden  on 
the  reader.  The  reduced  redundancy  re- 
sulting from  the  inability  of  the  writer 
to  respond  to  the  reader’s  question  and 
the  lack  of  supplementaiiy  meaning  cues 
(stress,  pitch,  juncture)  in  written  as 
compared  to  oral  language  demands  that 
the  oeginning  reader  possess  some  under- 
standing of  the  relationship  which  existe 
between  written  words  encountered.  It  is 
thus  hypothesized  that  the  child  v/ho 
possesses  a high  degree  of  control  over 
his  syntactical  language  system  would  also 
e:diibit  greater  success  in  comprehending 
written  material. 

Objectives  and  Hypotheses 

The  first  objective  of  the  investigation 
was  to  study  the  relationship  between 
children’s  ability  to  comprehend  and  pro- 
duce selected  syntactical  items  and  socio- 
ethnic classification.  A second  objective 
of  the  study  was  to  explore  the  relation- 
ship between  first  grade  children’s  con- 
trol over  selected  aspects  of  their  syntac- 
tical language  development  and  their  sen- 
tence meaning  comprehension,  paragraph 
meaning  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
achievement. 

The  following  hypotheses  guided  the 
planning  of  the  study; 

1.  Subjects  classified  in  the  High  Cau- 
casian category  will  score  significantly 
higher  on  the  syntax  test  than  will  sub- 
jects classified  in  the  Low  Caucasian  or 
Low  Negro  category. 

2.  Subjects  classified  in  the  Low  Cau- 
casian category  will  score  significantly 
higher  on  the  syntax  test  than  subjects 
classified  in  the  Low  Negro  category. 

3.  An  analysis  of  errors  on  the  syntax 
test  will  reveal  significant  variations  in 
the  language  comprehension  and  produc- 
tion of  subjects  classified  in  the  High 
Caucasian,  Low  Caucasian  and  Low  Ne- 
gro categories. 

4.  Sentence  meaning  comprehension, 
paragraph  meaning  comprehension,  and 
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vocabulary  achievement  of  first  grade  chil- 
dren are  a function  of  the  control  which 
the  children  exhibit  over  designated  as- 
pects of  their  syntactical  language  system. 

Design  and  Procedure 

The  subjects  studied  in  this  investiga- 
tion were  selected  from  t^v'enty-four  first 
grade  classrooms  representing  a wide 
range  of  socio-economic  levels  in  the 
Oakland  Unified  School  District,  Oak- 
land, California.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
children  were  drawn  at  :andom  from  the 
tw'enty-four  classrooms  and  categorized 
into  socioeconomic  levels  on  the  basis  of 
the  Minnesota  Scale  for  Paternal  Occupa- 
tions (l4).  The  subjects  were  further 
subdivided  into  two  groups — Caucasian 
and  Negro.  Although  all  criterion  meas- 
ures used  in  this  study  were  administered 
to  the  sample  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
subjects,  a smaller  stratified  sample  of 
thirty  subjects  was  randomly  chosen  for 
the  purposes  of  this  study.  Ten  children 
were  randomly  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  socio-ethnic  categories:  the 

High  Qucasian  category,  composed  of 
Caucasian  children  classified  in  levels  1 
and  2 of  the  Minnesota  Scale;  Low  Cau- 
casian category,  composed  of  Caucasian 
children  classified  in  levels  5,  6,  and  7 of 
the  Minnesota  Scale;  Low  Negro  cate- 
gory, composed  of  Negro  children  classi- 
fied in  levels  5,  6,  and  7 of  the  Minne- 
sota Scale.  The  investigator  had  originally 
planned  to  study  a High  Negro  group 
which  would  have  represented  Negro 
children  classified  in  levels  1 and  2 of 
the  Minnesota  Scale,  hov;ever,  the  small 
number  of  subjects  available  in  the  sam- 
ple prohibited  the  development  of  this 
category. 

During  the  first  month  of  the  school 
year  the  Test  of  Syntax  was  administered 
individually  to  the  thirty  randomly  se- 
lected children.  This  test,  originally  de- 
veloped by  Fraser,  Bellugi,  and  Brown 
was  slightly  modified  and  extended  for 
use  in  the  study 

The  following  types  of  grammatical 
contrasts  were  evaluated:  mass  and  count 
noun  (a  paper/some  paper) ; singular 
and  plural  nouns  marked  by  inflections 
(The  boy  draws/The  boys  draw);  singu- 
lar and  plural  nouns  not  marked  by  in- 
flection (The  deer  runs/The  deer  run); 


singular  and  plural  nouns  marked  by  is 
and  are  (The  deer  is  sitting/The  deer  are 
sitting);  prc-sent  progressive  and  past 
tense  (The  paint  is  spilling/The  paint 
spilled);  present  progressive  and  future 
tense  (The  baby  is  climbing/The  baby 
will  climb);  affirmative  and  negative 
(The  girl  is  cooking/The  girl  is  not  cook- 
ing); subject  and  object  in  the  active 
voice  (The  duck  pulls  the  boat/The  boat 
pulls  the  duck) ; subject  and  object  in  the 
passive  voice  (The  mommy  is  kissed  by 
the  daddy/The  daddy  is  kissed  by  the 
mommy);  indirect  object  and  direct  ob- 
ject (The  girls  shows  the  rabbit  the  bear/ 
The  girl  shows  the  bear  the  rabbit) ; sin- 
gular and  plural  of  third  person  possess- 
ive (their  wagon/his  wagon);  and  sim- 
ple present  and  future  tense  (Holds  the 
hammer/will  hold  the  hammer). 

The  Test  of  Syntax'  was  used  to  pro- 
vide a measure  of  the  children’s  oral 
language  ability  to  imitate,  comprehend, 
and  produce  the  grammatical  contrasts 
described  above.  Each  set  of  grammatical 
contrasts  was  presented  to  the  child  orally. 
The  child  was  then  asked  to  relate  the 
appropriate  response  to  first  one  and  then 
the  other  of  tw'O  pictures  illustrating  the 
different  forms  of  the  contrast. 

The  item  responses  were  scored  by 
utilizing  the  "Production”  scoring  proce- 
dure described  by  Fraser,  Bellugi  and 
Brown  (5).  These  data  were  used  in  test- 
ing hypotheses  one,  two,  and  four.  An 
error  count  based  on  a classification  de- 
signed by  the  investigator  was  effected 
for  obtaining  data  used  in  testing  the 
third  hypothesis. 

In  the  last  month  of  the  school  year, 
nine  months  after  the  Test  of  Syntax  was 
given,  three  tests  were  administered  to 
the  thirty'  children.  The  first  test,  the  Pri- 
mary test  of  Syntax,-  was  developed  by 
the  investigator  for  the  purpose  of  meas- 
uring sentence  meaning  comprehension. 
This  test  encompassed  written  items  con- 
structed with  vocabulary  developed  in  the 
early  stages  in  the  reading  programs 
used."  The  specific  items  were  patterned 

*RcHnl)ility  cocflicicnt  when  corrected  by  the 
S|icarninii-Rro\vn  Prophecy  Formula  +.93. 

^Reliability  cocfhcicnt  when  corrected  by  the 
Spearman-Brown  Prophecy  Fornuila  =.93. 

•^AltluiUKh  different  reading  trc.atnient  groups  were 
utilised  with  this  s.'iniplc  and  the  larger  sample  it 
is  assumed  that  the  stratified  r.andoni  selection  of 
subjects  for  this  study  will  cqn.atc  interferences 
from  v.aricd  tre.atmcnts. 
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after  the  Fraser,  Bellugi  and  Brown  oral 
Test  of  Syntax  which  has  been  previously 
described. 

The  child  was  required  to  select  the 
appropriate  form  of  a written  grammati- 
cal contrast  to  match  the  identical  contrast 
in  illustrated  form.  The  second  test  con- 
sisted of  the  Paragraph  Meaning  subtest 
of  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test,  Pri- 
mary I.  This  test  was  utili2ed  in  measur- 
ing the  children's  ability  to  respond  to 
connected  discourse  by  selecting  the  prop- 
er response  to  a deleted  word  from  four 
possible  items.  The  third  test  was  the 
Vocabulary  subtest  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test,  Primary  I.  This  test 
measures  a child's  ability  to  select  one  of 
the  three  responses  in  relation  to  an  oral 
context  or  definition  presented  by  the 
examiner. 

The  data  for  hypotheses  one  and  two 
were  analysed  by  using  the  analysis  of 
variance.  If  significant  effects  were  found 
on  the  F test,  then  individual  comparisons 
of  the  means  were  made  by  using  the 


Scheffe  technique  of  contrasted  means. 
Hypothesis  three  was  tested  by  using  the 
P.  on  chi  square  technique  (7).  Indi- 
viu-  .1  items  were  tested  for  significance 
and  where  significant  differences  were 
found,  the  Scheffe  technique  v/as  used,  to 
identify  the  significant  contrasts  between 
the  socio-ethnic  classifications.  The  fourth 
hypothesis  of  the  study  was  tested  by 
using  the  Pearson  product-moment  corre- 
lation. 

Findings  of  the  Swdy 

On  the  basis  of  the  significant  F value 
(F=4.21  d.f.  1/27  p<.05),  the  Scheffe 
technique  was  employed  to  test  the  con- 
trasts relative  to  the  first  hypothesis.  The 
mean  contrast  between  the  High  Cauca- 
sian group  and  the  Low  Caucasian  group 
was  not  found  to  be  significant,  although 
it  closely  approached  the  required  level 
(p=.05,  mean  contras,  must  exceed 
13.74).  The  mean  value  for  the  High 
Caucasian  group  was  found  to  differ  sig- 
nificantly from  the  Low  Negro  group  (p 


TABLE  1 

Mean  Values  for  the  Syntax  Scores  for  the 

High  Low  Low 

Giucasian  Caucasian  Negro 

Syntax  score  39.20  26.90  16.00 

Mean  diff. 


SOCiO-ETHNIC  CLASSIFICATIONS 


Classification  Contrasts 
HC-LC  HC-LN  LC-LN 


12.30 


23.20* 


10.90 


♦Contrast  significant  at  the  .01  level  (mean  difference  must  exceed  18.50).  The  null  form  of 
the  first  part  of  the  hypothesis  could  not  be  rejected:  however,  the  null  form  of  the  second  part  or 
the  hypothesis  stating  no  difference  between  the  High  Caucasian  group  and  the  Low  Negro  group 
was  rejected. 


= .01,  mean  contrast  must  exceed  18.5). 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

As  evidenced  in  Table  1,  no  significant 
difference  was  found  on  the  syntax  varia- 
ble between  the  Low  Caucasian  and  the 
Low  Negro  categories  (p  = .05,  mean 
contrast  must  exceed  13.74).  The  null 
form  of  the  second  hypothesis  could  thus 
not  be  rejected. 

The  analysis  of  errors  on  the  Test  of 
Syntax  relative  to  the  third  hypothesis 
revealed  a number  of  significant  varia- 
tions in  the  language  control  and  usage 
between  the  socio-ethnic  categories  of 
subjects.  These  data  are  reported  in  Table 
2. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  Low  Caucasian  and 
Low  Negro  subjects  in  contrast  to  the 


High  Caucasian  subjects  occurred  with 
the  use  of  the  subject  and  verb  agreement 
in  the  third  person  singular  and  plural. 
The  Low  Caucasian  subjects  experienced 
significantly  greater  difficulty  than  the 
High  Caucasian  subjects  in  adding  the 
/s/  or  /z/  inflectional  endings  to  the 
noun  head  and  in  omitting  the  /s/  or  /z/ 
or  /as/  inflections  from  the  verb.  The 
former  difficulty  did  not  occur  with  the 
Low  Negro  subjects;  however,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  latter  type  was  in  evidence. 

The  High  and  Low  Queasian  group 
had  significantly  less  difficulty  with  transi- 
tive verb  agreement,  auxiliary  verb  agree- 
ment, and  the  use  of  third  person  pos- 
sessive pronouns  than  did  Low  Negro 
subjects.  The  low  Negro  group  also  had 
significantly  greater  difficulty  in  omitting 
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TABLE  2 

Comprehension  and  Prodl’ction  of  Syntax  Items  for  Error  Variation  in 
High  Caucasian,  Lov;'  Caucasian  /nd  Low  Negro  Subjects 


Error  Type 

Subject-Verb  Agreement 

Omits  /s  or  /z/  on  noun  head 

Adds  /s/  or  /z/  on  noun  head.. 

Omits  /s/  or  /z/  or  /es/  on  verb 

Uses  reverse  auxiliary  verb  form. 

Pronoun  substitution — thar  sub.  for  his  or  har 

(or  vice  versa) 

Subject  Group 

Passive  form — agent  reversed. 

Predicate  Group 

Tense — verb  form  changed  from  past  to  pres.  prog. 

or  simple  pres 

Tense — verb  form  changed  from  pres,  prog  or 

simple  pres,  to  past. 

Error  Type 

Voice — passive  changed  to  active 

Auxiliary — omits  from  sentence...... 

Special  Additeives 

Movable — inserts  movable  of  place 

Negative — inserts  in  sentence  item.. 

Direct  object — inserts  in  sentence  item 


Chi  square 
value 

Proportion  value  f ..r  socio- 
ethnic classification 
HC-LC  HC-LlvI  lC-LN 

15.79* 

.06 

.36* 

.30 

9.16* 

.03* 

.01 

.02 

43.8.1* 

.11* 

.21* 

.10* 

12.26* 

.03 

.11* 

.09* 

21.07* 

.15 

.50* 

.30* 

12.16* 

.08 

.33* 

.25* 

8.71* 

.03 

.03 

.06* 

8.34* 

.01 

.02* 

.02* 

14.22* 

.33* 

.33* 

.00 

15.07* 

.06* 

.09* 

.03 

6.97* 

.02 

.03* 

.01 

14.29* 

.00 

.02* 

.02* 

10.84* 

.05* 

.06* 

.01 

♦Significant  at  the  .05  level. 

the  /s/  or  /z/  inflectional  endings  from 
the  noun  head  than  did  the  High  Cau- 
casian group. 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  presented 
significantly  less  difficulty  for  the  High 
Caucasian  and  Low  Caucasian  subjects 
than  for  the  Low  Negro  subjects.  The 
latter  group  reversed  the  agent  to  a sig- 
nificantly greater  extent. 

The  Low  Caucasian  and  Low  Negro 
subjects  had  significantly  greater  difficulty 
in  comprehending  items  in  the  passive 
voice  and  in  omitting  auxiliary  verbs  from 
the  sentence  than  did  the  High  Caucasian 
subjects. 

The  Low  Caucasian  group  had  signifi- 
cantly less  difficulty  than  the  Low  Negro 
group  in  comprehending  items  using  the 
past  tense,  the  present  progressive  tense 
and  the  simple  present  tense.  The  Low 
Negro  group  also  had  greater  difficulty 
than  the  High  Caucasian  group  in  com- 
prehending the  items  using  the  present 
progressive  or  simple  present. 

The  Low  Caucasian  and  Low  Negro 
subjects  were  found  to  insert  the  direct 
object  in  simple  sentences  with  signifi- 
cantly greater  frequency  than  High  Cau- 


casian subjects.  The  Low  Negro  subjects 
were  also  found  to  insert  the  negative  in 
sentences  to  a significantly  greater  extent 
than  either  High  or  Low  Qucasian  sub- 
jects. The  High  Caucasian  subjects  in- 
serted movables  of  place  in  the  sentence 
response  significantly  less  often  than  did 
the  Low  Negro  subjects. 

Significant  variation  was  thus  evident 
in  the  comprehension  and  production  of 
selected  syntactical  items  for  subjects  in 
the  different  socio-ethnic  classifications. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  of  the  study  was 
designed  to  explore  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  early  first  grade  performance 
of  the  subjects  on  the  syntax  test  and  their 
sentence  meaning  comprehension,  para- 
graph meaning  comprehension,  and  vo- 
cabulary achievement  at  the  end  of  grade 
one.  The  data  from  the  correlational  anal- 
ysis are  presented  in  Table  3. 

Two  correlation  coefficients  were  found 
to  be  significant  for  the  High  Caucasian 
subjects.  These  correlations  were  between 
the  syntax  variable  and  the  variables  of 
sentence  meaning  comprehension  and  vo- 
cabulary achievement  and  were  found  to 
be  .60  and  .84  respectively. 
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CoitRi-i  ATfMK.  r table  3 

™,  H»«  C.uc^N, 


Subject 
Category- 

(10)  . 

Syntax  Scores;  LC  (10) 

LN  (10)  , 

'i'OTAL  (30) 

^Significant  at  the  .05  le\el. 

The  correlation  coefficients  for  the  to- 

,-rl  „ • “ “ ““"ing  com. 

1 hcnsion  para^jraph  meanino  comnre- 
hension,  Md  vocabulary  achievement  were 
^und  to  be  .68,  ,dl,  and  .67  respectively. 

wre  ST®h  coefficients 

were  ior  m'"-  ““P™t:vely  low  and 

the  level  retjuired  for  si|nilicance. 
Because  of  the  small  sample  size  there 

correlahonal  findings  can  £ consideS 
only  suggestive  m nature.  It  can  be  con 
£ ch  Zn-  ,«““P  “crelations 

^s^b  of  fhc-  designated 

‘ syntactical  language  sys- 

tem  IS  significantly  related  to  Vir  s^. 
tence  meaning  comprehension,  paragranh 
mining  comprehension,  and  vwab^S 
achievement.  This  conclusion,  howem 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  socio-ethnic  sub- 

fZo  wc  -fi  <^“easian 

^iOup  were  significant  correlations  found 

The  comparatively  low  and  nonsignificant 
correlation  coefficients  for  the  ifw  Cau- 
casian and  Low  Negro  groups  surest 
that  the  syntax  variable  accounts  for^ie 
t the  variance  in  the  sentence  meaning 

InTJ*  M vocabulary  score!. 

In  the  High  Caucasian  group,  however 
he  syntax  variable  accounts  for  approxi- 

Sre  vuriance  Pn  the 

and  '^O'liprehension  scores 

and  approximately  70  per  cent  of  the 

achievement 

scores.  Additional  research  is  necessary  in 

hSpf  of 


Sentence  Paragraph 

xMeamng  ^Meaning 

Comprehension  Comprehension 
• (50*  27 


.07 

.01 

68* 


.18 

-.12 

.41* 


Vocabulary 

Achievement 

.84* 

.47 

.29 

.67* 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  first 
0 study  the  relationship  between  chil- 
dren s ability  to  comprehend  and  produce 


selected  syntactical  items  and  their  socio- 
e hnic  classification,  and  second,  to  ex- 
plore  the  relationship  between  first  grade 
children  s control  over  selected  aspefts  of 
eir  syntactical  language  development 
measured  at  the  beginning  of  grade  one, 
and  their  achievement  on  the  variables  of 
entence  meaning  comprehension,  para- 
graph meaning  comprehension  and^  vo- 
cabulary achievement  at  the  end  of  grade 

*^ased  on 

me  findings  of  the  study. 

Caucasian  subjects  do 
not  demonstrate  significantly  greater  con- 
trol over  the  selected  aspects  of  syntactical 
language  development  than  the  Low  Cau- 
casian  subjects  although  the  difference 

nnch  Caucasian  subjects  dem- 

nstrate  significantly  greater  control  over 
the  selected  aspects  of  syntactical  Ian- 

fubfects  P”'"'  Negro 

2.  T^e  Low  Caucasian  subjects  do  not 

ox-Tth^^^  S'gnificantly  greater  control 
o\  er  the  selected  aspects  of  language  de- 
velopment than  Low  Negro  subjects. 

, ow  Caucasian  and  Low  Negro 
subjects  have  greater  difficulty  than  Hmh 
Caucasian  subjects  in  the  comprehension 
nd  production  of  sentences  containing 
noun  and  verb  inflectional  endings,  and 
auxihaty  verbs.  The  two  former ^oups 

cult^^^thf^  also  e.xperience  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  latter  group  in  compre- 
hending and  producing  sentences  in^the 
passive  voice,  and  exhibit  a greater  ten- 

subject-verb  sentences.  Low  Negro  sub- 

hl  hl-T  difficulty  than  eithe 

ie  H.gh  or  Low  Caucasian  subjects  in 
comprehending  and  producing  sentences 
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containing  third  person  possessive  pro- 
nouns, and  in  processing  sentences  written 
in  the  present  progressive  or  simple  pres- 
ent tense.  The  former  subjects  also  have 
treater  difficulty  than  the  Low  Caucasian 
group  in  comprehending  sentences  writ- 
ten in  the  past  tense.  . 

4.  Sentence  meaning  comprehension, 
paragraph  meaning  comprehension,  an 
vocabulary  achievement  are  a function  or 
the  control  which  the  subjects  exhibit 
over  the  designated  aspects  of  their  syn- 
tactical language  system.  For  High  Cau- 
casian subjects,  the  syntax  variable 
counts  for  a significant  portion  of  the 
sentence  meaning  comprehension  and  vo- 
cabulary achievement  variance.  For  Low 
Caucasian  and  Low  Negro  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  syntax  variable  accounts  for  a 
low  nonsignificant  part  of  sentence  mean- 
ing comprehension,  paragraph  meaning 
comprehension,  and  vocabulary  achieve- 
ment variance. 

This  study  represents  an  attempt  to 
provide  increased  insight  into  language 
variables  of  children  which  may  conjib- 
ute  to  the  improvement  of  reading 
achievement.  Additional  analysis  currently 
in  progress  with  a fivefold  larger  sample 
should  enable  the  investigator  to  support 
or  reject  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
with  greater  certainty. 
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^^9^' 11.  Reading  Comprehension 
and  Structural 
Redundancy  in  Written 
Material 

Robert  B.  Ruddell 
University  of  California,  Berkeley 

Recent  applications  from  the  field 
c structural  linguistics  have  opened 
a promising  avenue  for  the  study  of  addi- 
tional language  variables  affecting  read- 
ing comprehension.^  In  addition,  recent 
developments  in  the  area  of  information 
theory  have  shown  potential  in  provid- 

^ ^Robert  B.  Ruddell.  “The  Effect  of  the  Similarity 
of  Oral  and  Written  Patterns  of  Language  Struc- 
ture on  Reading  Comprehension/*  Elcmcutary  Eng- 
lish,  42  (April.  1965),  pp.  403410. 


ing  a method  of  measuring  redundancy 
and  in  turn  difficulty  of  elementary  school 
reading  materials.-  The  purpose  of  this 
investigation  was  to  explore  the  relation- 
ship between  redundancy  of  syntactical 
elements  of  language  structure  in  written 
materials  and  reading  comprehension  by 
utili2ing  recent  applications  from  linguis- 
tics and  information  theory. 

Reading  research  using  redundancy 
measurement  has  focused  on  the  relation- 
ship between  redundancy  in  children’s 
published  reading  materials  and  the  read- 
ability levels  of  the  materials.  Caiterette 
and  Jones^-’*  reported  that  letter  redun- 
dancy in  graded  readers  was  greatest  in 
the  beginning  texts  and  decreased  as  the 
grade  level  increased.  Text  difficulty  of 
children’s  free  reading  choices  as  deter- 
mined by  school  librarians,  has  also  been 
shown  to  be  related  to  the  degree  of  letter 
redundancy  of  the  materials.®  Bormuth 
studied  letter  redundancy  as  related  to 
comprehension  difficulty  but  the  resulting 
correlations  failed  to  reach  a significant 
level.®  He  has  emphasi2ed  that  this  might 
have  been  due  to  inadequate  passage 
length  which  could  have  produced  an  un- 
reliable estimate  of  redundancy. 

The  research  reported  by  Carterette  and 
Jones  has  thus  shown  that  letter  redun- 
dancy in  children’s  reading  materials  is 
related  to  the  readability  level  of  the  read- 
ing materials.  This  investigator  was  inter- 
ested in  extending  the  redundancy  meas- 
ure similar  to  that  used  by  Carterette  and 
Jones  to  study  the  relationship  between 
structural  redundancy  in  syntactical  ele- 
ments of  language  structure  and  reading 
comprehension. 

Rationale  and  Hypothesis 

Redundancy  of  syntactical  patterning  in 


“Edward  C.  Carterette  and  Mtirgaret  H.  Jones. 
“Statistical  Comparison  of  Two  Series  of  Graded 
Readers,”  American  Ediicattonal  Research  Journal, 
2 (January,  1965),  pp.  13-18. 

■*Edward  C.  Carterette  and  Margaret  H.  Jones. 
"Redundancy  in  CIiildren*s  Texts,*’  Science,  140 
(June,  1963),  pp.  1309-1311. 

^Edward  C.  Carterette  and  Margaret  H.  Jones. 
"Statistical  Comparison  of  Two  Series  of  Graded 
Readers,**  American  Edticattonai  Research  Journal, 
2 (January,  1965),  pp.  13-18. 

^’Margaret  H.  Jones  and  Edward  C.  Carterette. 
"Redundancy  in  Children’s  Free-Reading  Choices,” 
Journal  of  Verbal  Learning  and  Verbal  Behavior,  2 
(December,  1963),  pp.  489-493. 

y^ohn  R.  Bormuth.  Relationships  between  Selected 
Language  Variables  and  Comprehension  Ability  and 
Difficulty,  Cooperative  Research  Project  No.  *2082, 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  1964,  131  pp. 
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the  English  language  is  a function  of  the 
frequency  of  occurence  of  each  structural 
element  and  the  contextual  constraints 
which  operate  in  the  language  to  produce 
patterns  of  structural  elements  possessing 
different  frequency  values."  This  is  to  say 
that  the  occurrence  of  one  structural  ele- 
ment delimits  the  range  of  elements  fol- 
lowing it.  For  example,  the  occurrence  of 
a noun  group  will  be  followed  with  great- 
er probability  by  a verb  group  than  by  an- 
other noun  group.  Children  apparently 
have  a firm  grasp  of  these  patterned 
sequences  of  language  stmcture  by  the 
time  they  enter  first  grade.®  The  restric- 
tions of  the  first  element  in  a discourse 
provide  the  child  some  expectancies  of  the 
elements  which  follow  in  the  sequence. 
This  structured  patterning  throughout  a 
message  thus  lends  redundancy  to  the  mes- 
sage. One  might  expect  reaciing  material 
possessing  structural  elements  which  occur 
with  higher  frequency  and  with  greater 
seciuential  constraint  to  result  in  greater 
reaundancy  and  thus  be  more  easily  com- 
prehended than  reading  material  possess- 
ing a lower  degree  of  structural  redun- 
dancy resulting  from  elements  occurring 
with  low  frequency  and  less  constraint. 
It  was  hypothesi2ed  then  that  the  level 
of  reading  comprehension  is  a direct  func- 
tion of  the  amount  of  redundancy  of 
syntactical  elements  used  in  written 
materials. 

Methodology 

Two  reading  passages  were  utili2ed  in 
testing  the  hypothesis  of  the  study.  These 
passages  were  designed  by  the  investigator 
to  provide  reading  material  at  two  differ- 
ent levels  of  redundancy.  Passage  A,  the 
first  passage,  was  prepared  by  using  struc- 
tural elements  in  syntactical  patterns 
which  had  been  previously  shown  to  occur 
with  high  frequency  (range  25-202)  in 
the  oral  language  of  fourth  grade  chil- 
dren.® Passage  B,  the  second  passage,  was 
constructed  by  using,  structural  elements 
in.  syntactical  patterns  which  had  been 

'Claude  E,  Shannon,  “Prediction  and  Entropy  of 
Printed  EnRlisli,”  Dell  System  Technical  Journal,  30 
(January,  1951),  pp.  S0;^64. 

•Ruth  G.  Strickland.  The  LanpuaffC  of  Elementary 
School  Children:  Its  Relationship  to  the  Laiujuajjc 
of  Readinp  Textbooks  and  the  Quality  of  Rcadin^f 
of  Sciccted  Children.  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, Vol.  38,  No.  4,  Bloomington,  Indiana;  In- 
diana University,  1962,  131  pp, 

mid.,  p.  29. 


shown  to  occur  with  low  emission  fre- 
quencies (range  2-15)  in  fourth  grade 
children’s  oral  language.^®  Thus,  in  the 
development  of  Passage  A the  structural 
elements  in  the  high  frequency  patterns 
were  used  with  greater  frequency  than  in 
Passage  B.  The  structural  elements  present 
in  the  low  frequency  patterns  were  used 
in  the  development  of  Passage  B. 

The  statistical  method  used  in  calculat- 
ing the  redundancy  of  the  two  reading 
passages  in  this  study  was  based  on  Shan- 
non’s” mathematical  formulation  of  in- 
formation theory  as  derived  by  Bender 
and  Wolin”  with  adaptation  by  Carterette 
and  Jones”.  The  notations  and  formulae 
used  in  this  study  are  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  latter  authors. 

Thirteen  characters*  were  used  to  rep- 
resent the  structural  elements  present  in 
each  reading  passage.  To  compute  the  re- 
dundancy measure  of  each  reading  passage 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  contingency 
tables  for  each  passage.  The  tables  ex- 
pressed the  niunber  of  times  each  charac- 
ter was  followed  immediately  by  every 
other  character. 

The  relative  sequential  constraint**  on 
the  second  member  of  a pair  of  characters 
when  the  second  member  is  the  last  char- 
acter of  a sequence  n characters  long  is 
designated  ' ' C„  and  derived  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula: 

n-1 

C„  = S H,(1:2)  (1) 

k=o 

(H(l) 

The  numerator,  Hk  (1:2),  represents  the 
contingent  uncertainty  associated  with  the 
second  i.haracter  and  is  refined  by: 

Hk(l  •')  = H(l)  -H,(k)  (2) 


^mid.,  p ?9. 

^'Claude  . Shannon.  “The  Mathematical  Theory 
of  Comnn»-..cation,“  Bell  System  Technical  Journal, 
27  (1948),  pp.  379-423;  623-656. 

'-Arnold  13ciidcr  and  Burton  R.  Wolin.  “Informa- 
tional Models  and  Tlicir  Uses,”  Psychometrika,  29 
(March.  1965),  pp.  29-55. 

^^Cartcrcttc  and  Jones,  op.  cit. 

^Character  key:  1.  subject,  2.  verb,  21),  passive 
verb  or  verb  of  the  to  be  class  or  copulative  verb, 
3.  indirect  object,  4.  direct  object,  5.  predicate  nom- 
inative, Ml.  movable  of  place,  Ms.  movable  of  man- 
ner, M3,  movable  of  time,  M^.  movable  of  purpose 
of  cause,  Mj.  preposition  plus  an  indirect  object, 
a connector,  . end  sentence  marker. 

**The  relative  sequential  constraint  value  multi- 
plied by  100  provides  a measure  of  the  percentage 
of  redundancy. 
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The  term  found  on  the  immediate  right 
of  the  equal  sign  in  equation  (2)  repre- 
sents the  average  amount  of  information 
in  each  character  and  is  defined  by. 

i^l3 

H(i)  = — P(i)  logP(i)  (3) 
i = 3 

The  notation  P (i)  defines  the  probability 
of  the  fth  character’s  occurrence.  The 
value  H (1)  also  defines  the  denominator 
in  equation  (1).  The  last  term  in  equa- 
tion (2)  defines  the  Markovian  informa- 
tion at  the  specified  lag  {k) . This  notation 
is  defined  by. 

H,.  (k)  ==  — S P (i)  Pi  j logsPi  j (4) 

i j 

This  value  of  Hy  (k)  represents  "the 
amount  of  information  that  is  uniquely 
contributed  by  the  second  member  of  a 
pair  of  characters.  Thus,  the  degree  of 
constraint  of  the  first  character  on  the 
second,  as  reflected  by  the  values  of  Hk 
(1:2),  would  increase  as  this  value  of  Hy 
(k)  decreased.  In  summation,  the  C2  value 
which  was  calculated  from  equation  (1) 
provided  a measure  of  the  relative  sequen- 
tial constraint  on  the  second  member  of 
a pair  of  characters  when  the  second  mem- 
ber was  contiguous  to  the  first.  The  Mil- 
ler-Madow^*  bias  correction  for  sample 
size  was  used  to  obtain  an  unbiased  esti- 
mate of  the  sequential  constraint  at  lag  k 
or  of  the  value  (1:2).  The  corrected 
relative  sequential  constraint  value  for 
contiguous  structural  elements,  Cj,  in  Pas- 
sage A was  found  to  be  .645,  while  the 
corrected  value  for  Passage  B reached 
the  magnitude  of  .563.  These  findings 
are  reported  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 

Sequential  Constraint  in  Reading  Passages 
A AND  B 

Original  Corrected 
Value  Value 

C-.  Cs*  H (1) 

Passage  A .737  .645  2.94 

Passage  B .656  .563  3.32 

*Ci  X 100  provides  a measure  of  the  percentage 
of  redundancy. 


i<G.  A.  Miller  and  W.  G.  Madow.  “On  the  Maxi- 
mum Likelihood  Estimate  of  the.  Shannon-Wemer 
Measure  of  Information,”  Opcraltoml  Apphcalions 
Laboratot'v  Report,  ARCRC-TR-54.75,  19S4. 


Past  research  has  indicated  that  the  ra- 
tio of  relative  sequential  constraint  values 
for  contiguous  characters  (Cg)  in  reading 
materials  on  different  grade  levels  pro- 
vides a clear  indication  of  the  ratio  of 
relative  sequential  constraint  values  for 
the  two  characters  separated  by  as  much 
as  nine  characters  (C^^).^®  It  was  con- 
cluded that  the  sequential  constraint  val- 
ues for  contiguous  structural  elements 
would  be  sufficient  to  test  the  hypothesis 
of  the  study. 

The  data  presented  in  Table  1 indicate 
that  Passage  A is  8.2  per  cent  more  re- 
dundant than  Passage  B with  the  corrected 
Cj  values. 

The  subject  matter  content  of  the  two 
reading  passages  was  controlled  by  utiliz- 
ing identical  science-oriented  topics.  The 
Dale-Chall  readability  formula^®  was  used 
in  controlling  the  variables  of  vocabulary 
difficulty  and  sentence  length  of  the  read- 
ing  passages  and  yielded  equivalent  diffi- 
culty values.  These  data  are  presented  in 
Table  2. 

TABLE  2 

Readability  Control  Present  in  Reading 
Passages  A andB 

Words 

per 

Number  hundred  Average 

of  not  on  Sentence  Difnculty 
Words  Dale  list  Length  value 

Passage  A 762  4.60  11.55  4.92 

Passage  B 762  3.54  14.87  4.93 


Each  reading  passage  was  made  into 
a 150-item  cloze  comprehension  test  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  compre- 
hensibility of  each  passage.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  deleting  the  fifth  word  from 
the  beginning  of  each  reading  passage, 
and  every  fifth  running  word  thereafter 
throughout  each  of  the  762-word  reading 
passages.  A subject  responds  to  cloze  test 
items  by  attempting  to  replace  appropriate 
words  in  the  blank  spaces  which  have 
been  used  in  place  of  the  deleted  words. 

The  cloze  comprehension  tests  were 
administered  to  131  fourth  grade  subjects 
who  had  been  randomly  selected  from  a 
metropolitan  school  district. 

The  cloze  comprehension  tests  were 

^^Ortcrette  .ind  Jones,  op,  cit,,  p.  15,  T.ible  1. 

'^EdgfTr  DctIc  find  Jccinne  S.  CIictII.  A ForniuhT 
for  Predicting  Readability,”  Educational  Research 
Bulletin,  27  (J.anu.Try,  1948),  pp.  11-20,  28. 
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scored  by  ihe  synonym  count  scoring 
method  described  in  a previous  writing  by 
the  investigator.^'  This  scoring  method 
was  used  rather  than  the  exact  deletion 
scoring  method  because  previous  evidence 
had  indicated  that  significantly  higher  re- 
liability coefficients  resulted  from  the 
synonym  count  method  when  a cloze  test 
was  made  over  written  material  utilizing 
extremely  high  frequency  patterns  of  lan- 
guage structure. 

Reliability  coefficients  were  calculated 
by  using  the  split-half  method.  The  coeffi- 
cients were  then  corrected  for  length  by 
using  the  Spearman-Brown  formula.  The 
reliability  coefficient  for  Passage  A was 
found  to  be  .96,  while  the  coefficient  for 
Passage  B was  .97. 

The  validity  of  the  cloze  tests  as  meas- 
.ures  of  paragraph  meaning  was  deter- 
mined by  correlating  the  scores  from  each 
test  with ‘the  scores  from  the  paragraph 
meaning  section  of  the  Stanford  Achieve- 
ment Test.  The  latter  test  had  been  ad- 
ministered the  week  preceeding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  cloze  tests.  The  valid- 
ity coefficient  for  Passage  A reached  the 
magnitude  of  .72  and  the  coefficient  for 
Passage  B was  found  to  be  .78. 

The  mean  values  from  the  comprehen- 
sion tests,  developed  from  Passage  A and 
Passage  B,  were  tested  for  a significant 
difference  by  using  the  analysis  of  vari- 
ance with  a'  repeated  measurement  design. 

Findings 

The  mean  values  for  the  comprehen- 
sion tests  from  Passage  A and  Passage  B 
are  presented  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 

Means  and  Standard  Error  of  Means 
FOR  Two  Reading  Passages 

Mean  Mean  S-E.  C2 
Passage  A 57.59  1.95  .645 

Passage  B 50.92  2.02  .563 


The  mean  comprehension  scores  of  the 
two  reading  passages  which  differed  8.2 
per  cent  in  redundancy  were  found  to 
differ  significantly  at  the  .01  level  (F  = 
59.82  d.f.  1,  130  p <.01 ). 

^'Robert  B.  RuddclI.  “A  Study  of  the  Cloze 
Comprehension  Teeliniqne  in  Relation  to  Structurally 
Controlled  Reading  Material.”  International  Read- 
ing 'Assoeiation  Conferenee  Proeeedings,  9;298-303, 
1964. 


These  findings  indicate  that  Passage  A, 
possessing  greater  structural  redundancy, 
was  more  easily  comprehended  than  Pas- 
sage B,  possessing  less  structural  redun- 
dancy. These  data  suggest  that  the  redun- 
dancy of  structural  elements  in  reading 
material  constitutes  a significant  variable 
of  reading  comprehension  at  the  fourth 
grade  level. 

The  findings  of  this  fourth  grade  study 
dealing  with  inter- word  constraint  pro- 
vide an  interesting  contrast  to  Garner’s'" 
conclusion  from  other  studies  that  most 
of  the  variance  in  sequential  constraint  in 
adult  language  can  be  attributed  to  intra- 
word constraint.  It  may  be  possible  that 
the  inter-word  sequential  constraint  may 
be  more  important  for  children  than  for 
adults  while  intra-word  constraint  may 
be  of  greater  significance  for  adults.  This 
hypothesis  deserves  further  consideration 
in  future  research. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ex- 
plore the  relationship  between  the  redun- 
dancy of  syntactical  elements  of  language 
structure  in  written  materials  and  reading 
comprehension.  Two  reading  passages 
were  designed  to  present  fourth-grade 
readers  with  two  levels  of  structural 
redundancy.  The  vocabulary,  sentence 
length,  and  subject  matter  content  of  the 
reading  material  were  carefully  controlled 
in  each  passage.  Each  reading  passage 
was  made  into  a cloze  comprehension  test 
and  administered  to  131  randomly  select- 
ed children  at  the  fourth-grade  level.  The 
cloze  comprehension  tests  were  scored 
by  using  the  synonym  count  scoring 
method.  The  analysis  of  variance  was  used 
in  testing  the  mean  comprehension  scores 
for  significant  difference. 

The  findings  of  the  study  indicated  that ; 
Passage  A,  possessing  greater  structural 
redundancy  was  more  easily  comprehend-' 
ed  than  Passage  B,  possessing  less  redun- ' 
dancy.  Within  the  limitations  of  the  study 
it  was  concluded  that  reading  compre- 
hension is  a function  of  the  redundancy 
of  the  syntactical  elements  used  in  the 
written  materials. 


^Wendell  R.  Garner.  Uncertainty  and  Structure 
as  Psycho/opical  Concc/>ts.  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Iiie.,  New  York,  1962,  pp.  239-242. 
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1.  Concern  for  flesearch  on 
Linguistics  and  Reading 

Ruth  G.  Strickland 

With  the  expansion  of  individual  and 
national  interest  until  it  spans  the  globe 
and  includes  people  who  use  a vast  variety 
1 of  languages  and  dialects,  Americans  are 
becoming  very  conscious  of  the  place  of 
language  in  the  interrelationships  of  men 
and  nations.  There  is  no  way  to  predict 
how  many  of  the  generation  of  children 
now  in  school  will  need  to  learn  lan- 
guages that  are  little  known  by  our  citi- 
zens in  order  to  do  the  work  they  want  to 
do  in  the  world.  Not  only  the  Peace 
Corps,  CARE,  and  other  philanthropic 
enterprises  but  government,  business  and 
industry  also  need  language-trained  emis- 
saries to  send  into  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  more  all  teachers  know  about 
language  and  how  it  is  learned  the  better 
prepared  children  can  become  for  the  new 
role  in  world  affairs  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  play. 

The  sensible  point  at  which  to  start 
any  study  of  language  is  one’s  own  lan- 
Iguage.  For  elementary  school  teachers  and 
children  this  is  not  only  the  medium  of 
daily  operation  but  also  a basic  segment 
of  curriculu.m.  Children  need  to  improve 
their  control  over  their  own  language  and 
also  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
language  itself — what  it  is,  how  it  oper- 
ates, why  there  are  many  languages  in  the 
world,  and  how  languages  grow  and 
change.  National  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual teachers  are  more  and  more  turning 
their  thoughts  in  this  direction  and  seek- 
ing ways  to  do  better  the  things  we  have 
always  done  in  school  and  add  the  new 
responsibilities  of  our  times. 

I What  children  do  with  their  language 
in  the  elementary  school  years  and  what 
jthey  can  learn  to  do  with  it  should  be  of 
(prime  concern  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
|education.  Yet  for  many  years  we  have 
■given  little  attention  to  how  children  use 
fheir  language  and  even  less  attention  to 
the  relationship  of  their  use  of  language 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  learn  to  read 


and  write.  Studies  of  children’s  language 
made  more  than  30  years  ago  are  still 
referred  to  in  discussing  the  way  children 
use  language  though  the  contacts  with 
language  have  expanded  enormously 
through  the  years  as  the  result  of  many 
influences,  particularly  the  mass  media,  yj 
The  need  for  bringing  up  to  date  the/ 
available  knowledge  about  children’s  Ian-' 
guage  has  resulted  in  two  major  studies 
of  the  use  of  language  by  children  of 
varying  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds 
and  in  two  separated  geographic  areas. 
One  of  these  studies  is  being  conducted 
by  Walter  Loban  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  and  the  other  is 
our  own  study  at  Indiana  University. 
Loban  is  approaching  the  completion  of  a 
13-year  longitudinal  study  of  the  oral 
language  of  approximately  200  children 
whose  speech  he  has  recorded  each  year 
beginning  when  the  children  were  in 
kindergarten.  They  are  now  nearly  all  at 
the  tenth-grade  level  and  he  will  follow 
them  for  two  more  years.  Ours  is  a hori- 
zontal study  of  nearly  600  children,  100 
at  each  grade  level  from  Grade  1 through 
Grade  6.  Both  of  these  studies  have 
utilized  a scheme  of  analysis  devised  with 
the  help  of  a group  of  linguists. 

A Study  of  Children's  Language 

The  Indiana  University  study  was  de-  v. 
signed  to  analyze  the  structure  of  chil- 
dren's language  in  the  first  through  the 
sixth  grades,  to  compare  it  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language  in  the  books  in  which 
children  are  taught  to  read;  and  to  ascer- 
tain, at  the  sixth-grade  level,  the  influence 
of  any  apparent  differences  on  the  quality 
of  children’s  reading  skill.  We  were  inter- 
ested in  discovering  the  patterns  of  syn- 
tactic structure  used  by  children  in  their 
informal  talk  and  in  describing  the  pat- 
terns of  subordination  and  elaboration 
characteristic  of  their  speech.  We  wanted 
to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  pat- 
terns of  structure  found  in  the  children's 
language  were  related  to  the  variables  of 
age,  sex,  and  intelligence  of  the  children 
and  the  socio-economic  background  and 
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education  of  their  paren’.s.  A major  hy- 
pothesis  of  the  investigation  was  that  a 
study  of  children’s  speech  might  offer 
suggestions  for  the  construction  of  better 
material  in  reading  textbooks.  A second 
hypothesis  was  that  the  quality  of  a child’s 
oral  reading  interpretation  and  his  silent 
reading  coniprehension  are  related  to  the 
quality  of  his  oral  language. 

This  was  a loosely  stnirhirpd  study 
which  involved  recording  the  spoken 
language  of  children  in  the  first  through 
the  sixth  grades  in  its  spontaneous  form 
in  free  interaction  with  children  and 
adults,  analyzing  the  language  for  the 
types  and  freqi,  cy  of  occurrence  of  syn- 
tactic stmctures  and  analyzing  further  the 
amount  and  kinds  of  subordination  and 
elaboration  which  appeared  in  the  utter- 
ances. ’The  findings  were  compared  to 
determine  relationship  to  personal  and 
social  variables.  Lastly,  representative 
textbook  series  were  searched  to  ascertain 
the  point  at  which  jpattems  that  were  used 
freely  by  children  began  to  appear  in  the 
readers  and  the  occurrence  of  these  pat- 
terns. At  the  sixth-grade  level,  the  quality 
of  the  children  s spoken  language  was 
compared  with  the  quality  of  their  silent 
reading  comprehension,  their  oral  reading 
interpretation,  and  their  listening  com- 
prehension. 

— ^ The  575  children  in  the  study  were 
selected  by  random  sampling  from  the 
public  schools  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
District  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  The  schools 
ranged  in  size  from  two-room  rural 
schools  to  fairly  large  city  schools  and 
covered  the  ethnic  and  socio-economic 
range  of  this  mid-country  university 
community.  ^ 

Following  intelligence  testing  and  the 
obtaining  of  data  from  parents  and  from 
school  records,  the  children  were  brought 
from  the  classroom  to  a convenient  record- 
ing room  in  groups  of  two  or  three.  The 
children  were  stimulated  to  talk  about 
themselves,  their  families,  pets,  or  what- 
ever was  of  interest  at  the  moment,  "rhe 
recording  was  continued  until  each  child 
was  talking  easily  and  naturally.  The  re- 
cordings were  transcribed  by  typists  and 
clicked  for  accuracy  by  the  researchers 
who  listened  to  the  tapes  as  many  times 
as  were  necessarj^  to  divide  the  material 
into  phonological  units  based  on  the  chil- 


dren's use  of  pauses,  falling  intonation, 
and  meaning. 

_Twenty-fiye  consecutive  phonological 
units  were  analyzed  for  each  child  and 
divided  into  fixed  slots  and  movables. 
Certain  elements  in  the  sentence  or  pho- 
nological units  were  analyzed  on  a second 
level  to  determine  the  types  of  subordina- 
tion elements  which  children  used  as  fill- 
ers for  stationary  and  movable  parts  of 
^eir  sentences.  Short  utterances  were 
deleted  as  were  elements  designated  as 
mazes  which  were  actually  sounds  or 
words  used  to  help  the  speaker  get  started, 
hold  his  listener  s attention,  or  change  the 
direction  of  his  sentence,  such  as,  "Well,” 
"uh,  er,”  "I  guess,  I guess”  or  "No,’ I 
mean,  and  the  like  which  are  used  by 
speakers  of  all  ages. 

r-j-Analysis  of  this  large  quantity  of  chil- 
dren s speech  appears  to  warrant  several 
pnerahzations.  Children  of  all  grade 
levels  used  a wide  range  of  language  pat- 
terns  and  certain  of  these  patterns  which 
recurred  with  great  frequency  can  be  con- 
sidered the  basic  building  blocks  of  their 
language.  The  children  combined  these 
patterns  with  other  less  frequently  used 
patterns  in  a variety  of  ways.  Children  at 
all  grade  levels  could  expand  and  elab- 
orate their  sentences  through  the  use  of 
elements  of  subordination  and  movables 
of  time  place,  manner,  and  cause.  The 
nllers  children  employed  in  filline  the 
slots  and  movables  in  their  sentences 
varied  considerably  though  there  were  no 
outstanding  differences  in  the  fillers  used 
by  children  of  different  ages.  Significant 
differences  were  revealed  between  the 
patterns  used  by  children  and  their  intel- 
ligence, mental  age,  occupational  status 
and  parental  education. 

Four  sets  of  widely  used  reading  text- 
00  s were  examined  to  discover  which 
of  the  language  patterns  used  most  fre- 
quently by  children  appeared  in  a selected 

J ?u  sample  in- 

cluded the  whole  of  all  preprimers  and 

pages  from  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  all  other  readers.  While  this  com- 
parison did  not  produce  conclusive  evi- 
dence, certain  points  did  stand  out.  The 
basic  subject,  verb,  object  pattern  was  the 
only  pattern  to  appear  in  the  samples  of 
practimlly  all  of  the  books.  The  patterns 
differed  from  book  to  book  within  the 
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series  as  well  as  from  series  to  serie«. 
Patterns  of  sentence  structure  appeared 
to  be  introduced  at  random  in  a haphaz- 
ard manner.  There  was  no  follow-up  of  a 
^ pattern  once  it  was  introduced.  There 
appeared  to  be  no  scheme  for  the  devel- 
opment of  control  over  sentence  structure 
which  paralleled  the  generally  accepted 
scheme  for  the  development  of  control 
■ over  vocabulary. 

The  process  of  reading  is  a process  of 
turning  the  stimulus  of  written  words 
back  into  speech.  Words  alone  do  not 
carry  the  meaning;  it  is  created  by  the 
arrangement  of  words  into  patterns.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  teaching  of  reading 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  attention  to 
the  relationship  between  speech  and 
reading. 

/ To  learn  something  of  this  relationship, 
comparison  was  made  at  the  sixth-grade 
level  of  the  quality  of  children’s  speech 
with  their  oral  reading  interpretation, 
their  silent  reading  arid  their  listening 
comprehension.^  It  was  found  that  chil- 
dren who  ranked  high  on  these  variables 
used  more  of  the  common  structural  pat- 
terns of  the  language  than  did  children 
who  ranked  low  on  these  variables.  ObviA 
ously,  much  more  study  is  needed  in  this 
realm. 


Linguistics  and  Reading 


/ Linguists  are  becoming  interested  in 
(_the  problems  of  the  elementary  school.  A 
conference  of  nationally  recognized  lin- 
guistic scholars  held  on  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity campus  in  January  dealt  entirely 
with  the  problems  of  teaching  children 
’symbol-sound-  correspondence  in  the  be- 
ginnirig  stage  of  learning  to  read.  The 
attention  that  is  being  directed  to  the  new 
book  by  Charles  C.  Fries=  is  evidence  of 
the  widening  interest  of  both  linguists 
and  teachers  in  what  linguistics  may  offer 
to  the  teachirig  of  reading.  Interest  in  the 
43  Letter  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet  de- 
vised by  Sir  James  Pitman  and  John 
Downing  of  England  is  further  evidence. 

A conference  held  in  May  under  the 


Eldonna  ,!'•  Evcrtts,  An  Investigation  of  the 

Lantjuafjc  Compared 
. A 5*'^^  Rcadintj,  and  Lxstcnuu} 

Comprehension  (Sixth  Grade).  Doctoral  Dissertation. 
Indiana  Univcr.sity,  1961, 

Reading.  New 

xork.  llolt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc..  1963, 


auspices  of  the  Modem  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America  gave  attention  to  the 
problem  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  report.  There  is  great  need  today  ] 
for  teaching  children  in  the  basic  schools  i 
as  much  as  possible  about  the  nature  of  j 
language  and  how  to  learn  it  because 
many  of  them  will  be  called  upon  in  later 
years  to  learn  a language  quickly  in  order 
to  work  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Basic 
linguistic  principles  can  be  taught  inci- 
dentally but  systematically  if  teachers 
understand  language  and  the  history  of 
the  development  of  their  own  language. 
This  is  a frontier  which  is  challenging 
for  all  teachers  and  children. 

An  outgrowth  of  our  three-year  study^/ 
of  children’s  language  was  the  conviction  / 
that  the  field  of  linguistics  has  much  to  j 
offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  teaching 
of  all  aspects  of  language.  During  thi^ 
year,  our  attention  has  been  centered  on  a 
study  of  the  writing  of  linguists  to  cull 
from  the  mass  of  available  material  any 
ideas,  principles,  or  techniques  which 
could  be  used  or  adapted  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  reading,  spelling,  grammar, 
and  composition  in  the  elementary  school. 
The  more  we  have  studied  the  more  con- 
vinced we  have  become  of  two  points: 
first,  there  is  much  in  the  linguists’  study 
of  English  and  other  languages  which  we 
can  use,  and  second,  these  ideas  must  be 
adapted  to  the  elementary  school. 

The  field  of  language  learning  cries  for 
further  research  of  many  sorts.  The  teach- 
ing of  reading  is  in  special  need  of  fresh 
thinking  and  all  of  the  help  that  scholars  \ 
in  English,  linguistics,  and  psychology 
can  offer. 
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turbed  by  a vagueness  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers  about  this  crucial  period 
with  the  result  that  a few  children  were 
rushed  headlong  into  books  but  many, 
many  more  were  spending  protracted  pe- 
riods of  time  in  readiness  artivities  of 
doubtful  value.  Added  to  this  was  the 
fact  that  the  same  general  readiness  and 
beginning  reading  program  was  being 
used  with  children  from  secure  homes  of 
educated  parents  and  those  suffering  from 
the  acute  cultural  and  linguistic  depriva- 
tion characteristic  of  certain  areas  of  every 
large  city.  These  and  other  factors  too 
numerous  to  mention  seemed  to  demand 
careful  appraisal  and  the  best  thinking  of 
which  we  were  capable. 

During  this  period  I had  become  in- 
creasingly interested  in  the  field  of  struc- 
tural linguistics  and  its  application  to  the 
teaching  of  the  language  arts.  The  articles 
on  "Linguistics  and  Reading”  by  Leonard 
Bloomfield  which  had  originally  appeared 
in  1942  in  Ele?nentary  English,  a meeting 
at  NCTE  in  St.  Louis  in  1956  at  which 
Dr.  Charles  Fries  first  presented  his  ideas 
on  the  subject,  some  of  the  work  of  Hen- 
ry Lee  Smith  including  his  film  on  "Lin- 
guistics and  Reading,”  and  other  factors 
began  to  furnish  some  guide  lines  for 
making  practical  applications  of  these 
theories  to  classroom  practice.  Finally, 
with  the  publication  of  Fries’  book 
guistics  and  Readmg  in  1963,  there  was 
ample  background  for  launching  an  ex- 
perimental program. 

It  was  .necessary,  however,  for  Mrs. 
Mildred  Rudolph,  supervisor  of  our  ex- 
perimental classes,  and  me  to  construct 
and  write  materials  for  use  with  the  chil- 
dren since  no  books  were  available  that 
met  our  needs.  This  effort  has  resulted  in 
the  publication  of  an  alphabet  book,  six 
readers,  and  six  practice  books.  Two  addi- 
tional readers  are  in  preparation  and  will 
complete  the  eight  book  basic  series  we 
feel  that  we  need  to  complete  this  phase 
of  the  language  arts  program.  We  were 
most  fortunate,  also,  to  have  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Fries  join  with  us  in  working  on  these 
materials  based  on  the  principles  described 
in  detail  in  Dr,  Fries’  book. 

The  first  phase  of  this  reading  program, 
comparable  to  the  pre-reading  stage  of 
traditional  approaches,  is  devoted  to  the 
direct  teaching  of  the  alphabet.  We  have 


described  this  in  our  foreward  to  My 
Alphabet  Book  as  follows: 

Why  Teach  the  Alphabet? 

This  alphabet  book  is  designed  to  ini- 
tiate your  program  of  reading  instruction 
in  the  way  which  leads  most  directly  into 
the  reading  process  itself.  It  provides 
(with  the  supplementary  activities  sug- 
gested) the  most  meaningful  kind  of  pre- 
reading  or  readiness  activity  for  children 
of  all  levels  of  intellectual,  physical,  and 
social  maturity.  It  was  designed  with  the 
following  purposes  in  mind: 

1.  To  teach  children  the  names  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet 

2.  To  have  children  acquire  mastery  and 
instant  recognition  of  both  capital  and 
lower  case  letters 

3.  To  afford  the  best  lund  of  material  for 
training  in  visual  discrimination 

4.  To  provide  many  opportunities  for  prac- 
tice in  left  to  right  progression 

5.  To  teach  the  sequence  of  letters  in  the 
alphabet 

6.  To  provide  children  with  a valuable  re- 
ferrent  for  future  use  in  word  recogni- 
tion and  word  attack 

7.  To  lay  the  groundwork  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  alphabetic  principle  u^n 
which  our  written  language  is  based 

For  a detailed  discussion  of  the  alpha- 
bet and  its  relationship  to  reading,  I 
would  refer  you  to  Chapter  Five  of  Dr. 
Fries’  book.  In  addition,  to  obtain  a point 
of  view  concerning  the  teaching  of  the 
alphabet  different  from  ‘that  expressed  by 
a linguist,  I recommend  the  chapter  in 
the  Sixtieth  Yearbook  of  the  NSSE  writ- 
ten by  Durrell  and  Nicholson  entitled 
"Pre-school  and  Kindergarten  Experi- 
ence.” 

The  program  itself  in  the  beginning  or 
transfer  stage  and  the  materials  con- 
structed to  implement  it  follow  closely 
the  following  principles  of  Dr.  Fries: 

1 Learning  to  read  must  begin  with  and 
build  upon  the  language  control  already 
achieved  by  the  pupils. 

2.  Msterials  prepared  for  teaching  children 
to  read,  therefore,  should  contain  only 
the  language  already  controlled  by  the 
pupils. 

3.  Contrast  and  especially  mimmum  con- 
trast is  basic  in  this  teaching  method 
since  all  the  significant  matters  of  lan- 
guage are  matters  of  contrast. 

4.  Introduction  of  words  in  the  readers 
follows  the  three  major  spelling  patterns 
of  English  as  outlined  by  Pries,  namely. 
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the  consonant-vowel-consonant^  combina- 
tions, the  words  ending  in  **silent 
words  containing  vowel  digraphs.  ^ 

5.  Reading  is  developed  from  the  begin- 
tiing  as  a means  of  acquiring  meanings, 
not  only  the  meanings  of  separate  v;ords, 
but  these  meaningful  words  always  in 
sentences,  and  these  sentences  in 
quences  of  small  units  with  the  cumula- 
tive meanings  of  connected  discourse. 

6.  Pictures  are  eliminated  from  the  readers 
themselves  and  are  used  in  the  praaice 
books  to  check  pupils’  comprehension 
and  correaness  of  reading. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  our  ex- 
perimental classes  of  the  last  two  years, 
the  program  will  be  expanded  gradually 
in  tlie  future.  In  addition  to  the  work  in 
first  and  second  grade  groups,  this  lin- 
guistic approach  is  being  tried  in  closes 
of  retarded  educable  children,  partially 
sighted  children,  emotionally  disturbed 
pupils,  upper  grade  classes  of  retarded 
readers,  and  Reading  Clinic  cases  repre- 
senting all  levels  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

In  summary,  let  me  list  some  of  the 
pre-requisites  and  requisites  for  embark- 
ing upon  a program  such  as  this: 

1.  A desire  to  do  a better  and  more  effec- 
tive job  in  the  teaching  of  beginning 
reading 
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2.  A supervisor  who  believes  in  the  pr<^ 
gram,  is  enthusiastic,  and  has  a goro 
background  in  classroom  work  at  the 
primary  level 

3.  Materials  in  ample  supply  since  many 
children  once  they  really  understand  the 
system  use  up  material  very  rapidly 

4.  A principal  who  is  interested  and  will 

lend  active  support  to  the  program  and 
encouragement  to  the  tracher  ^ 

5.  A teacher  who  is  willing  to_  look  lor- 
ward  eagerly  to  the  new  work  and  not 
back  regretfully  at  the  techniques  she 
is  leaving  behind 

And  so  we  end  with  the  teacher,  the 
one  who  really  determines  the  success  oi 
failure  of  all  educational  programs.  Ad- 
ministrators, supervisors,  and  teacher^ 
themselves,  would  probably  agree  with 
the  ideas  expressed  by  Hullfish  and  Smith 
in  their  book  Reflected  'Thinking:  the 
Method  of  Education  when  thev  say, 
"The  point  of  attack  in  bringing  about  a 
significant  reconstruction  of  education— 
iii  the  classroom,  at  the  level  where  mina 
meets  mind— is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  this  reconstruction  that  is 
essential  for  the  creation  of  a reflective 
learning  atmophere.  What  finally  counts 
in  any  reorganization  of  the  curriculum, 
in  short,  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 
teacher.’’ 
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1.  Socio-Economic 

Differences  in  Reading 


.>1  ’ Interests 

Elizabeth  Martin  Antley 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 
and  Ann  L.  Fluitt 
Louisiana  State  University 
in  New  Orleans 

Today,  through  mounting  concern  for 
the  culturally  different,  there  are  many 
more  generalizations  being  made  about 
the  deprived  than  specifics  about  them. 

Society’s  culturally  disadvantaged  child 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  a "cause”— a 
"cause”  without  unique  personality,  with- 
out distinguishing  warmth,  without  indi- 
viduality. A "cause”  can  become  so  gen- 
eralized that  it  becomes  abstract.  So  ab- 
stract, in  fact,  that  when  the  educator 
meets  a living-breathing  part  of  that 
cause,  recognition  may  fail  to  take  place. 
This  omission  must  not  happen,  for  in 
education  lies  the  real  hope  for  a better 
world. 

"I  wish  they  knew  how  it  feels  being 
me,”  (a  plea  from  a ninth-grade  Negro 
boy  who  lives  every  day  of  his  life  in  a 
poverty  few  of  us  could  endure)  says  very 
well  the  reason  for  this  research  study. 

We  need  much  more  personal  informa- 
tion about  the  reading  abilities,  habits, 
and  interests  of  this  significant  group. 
Marjorie  Smiley  has  pointed  out  that  de- 
spite extensive  studies  of  sex-  and  age- 
related  reading  interests,  almost  nothing 
is  known  about  the  relation  of  these  inter- 
ests to  children’s  social-class  origins  (1). 

In  planning  our  research,  it  appeared 
appropriate  for  us  to  seek  information  in 
response  to  the  following  question  about 
reading  interests:  What  are  the  types  of 
stories  preferred  by  disadvantaged  boys 
and  girls  at  different  grade  levels? 

Because  reading  interests  often  develop 
from  general  interests  learned  through 
environmental  influences,  the  following 


questions  were  also  included: 

1.  What  are  the  major  free-time  activ- 
ities of  the  deprived  youngster? 

2.  What  are  the  favorite  television 
programs  of  the  deprived,  and  what 
is  the  relationship  between  these 
progra.ms  and  reading  interests? 

3.  What  are  some  of  their  attitudes 
and  expressed  wishes  toward  their 
parents? 

4.  To  what  types  of  careers  do  these 
youngsters  aspire? 

Research  Procedure 

In  the  late  spring  of  1965  two  interest 
inventories  were  developed  by  the  re- 
searchers: one  for  grades  one  through 
three  and  the  second  for  grades  four 
through  twelve.  These  two  inventories 
were  administered  by  the  faculty  of  a 
Negro  school  with  an  enrollment  of  l600 
disadvantaged  students  in  grades  one 
through  twelve  in  one  of  the  parishes  in 
the  New  Orleans’  metropolitan  area.  In 
grades  one  through  three  the  teachers  re- 
corded the  students’  replies  without 
prompting.  In  grades  four  through  twelve 
the  students  wrote  their  own  responses. 
Results 

In  view  of  the  limited  size  of  the  vari- 
ous age  and  grade  groups  the  following 
data  should  be  viewed  as  preliminary  and 
should  be  subjeaed  to  further  study. 

I.  Story  Preference  at  Different  Grade 

Levels 

In  grades  one  and  two,  in  response  to 
the  item  "Three  Kinds  of  Stories  I Like 
Read  to  Me,”  boys  and  girls  were  quite 
similar  in  their  responses.  As  first  choice, 
both  boys  and  girls  identified,  by  title, 
books  which  the  researchers  found  to  be 
the  pupils’  basal  readers.  Both  boy  and 
girl  first  graders  ranked  animal  stories  as 
second  choice  and  make-believe  as  their 
third. 

Second-grade  boys  and  girls  identified 
make-believe  as  their  second  preference 
with  animals  as  their  third  choice. 
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In  the  third  grade,  boys  and  girls  be- 
gin to  evidence  different  interests.  The 
boys  ranked  animal  stories  first,  make- 
believe  second,  and  cowbov  stories  third. 
The  girls  placed  make-believe  first,  ani- 
mal stories  second,  and  adventure  third. 

In  grades  four  through  twelve  the  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  mark  an  "L”  in  front 
of  the  kinds  of  stories  they  liked  and  a 
"D”  in  front  of  the  kinds  that  they  dis- 
liked. The  following  categories  were  of- 
fered to  them:  science,  love,  liow  to  make 
things,  nature,  sport.s,  crime,  war,  spy, 
travel,  history,  murder,  romance,  adven- 
ture, and  cowlxiy. 

Preferences  evidenced  by  the  different 
grade  levels  indicate  that  after  the  fourth 
grade  there  are  major  differences  in  the 
story  preferences  of  boys  and  girls  with 
one  area  of  exception:  adventure  stories 
ranked  high  with  both  boys  and  girls  in 
grades  six  through  eleven. 

Boys  in  grades  four  and  five  preferred 
cowboy  stories  first;  science  second,  and 
war,  how  to  make  things,  and  sports  third. 

Sixth-grade  boys  had  the  following  in- 
terests: adventure  and  sports  ranked  first; 
cowboy  stories,  second;  and  war  stories, 
third. 

Girls  in  grades  four  and  five  begin  to 
show  greater  differences  of  interest. 
Fourth-grade  girls  agreed  with  the  boys  on 
their  first  choice  of  cowboy  stories;  but, 
fifth-grade  girls  preferred  adventure  sto- 
ries to  other  types.  Ranked  second  by  the 
girls  in  both  grades  were  history  and  how 
to  make  things,  with  agreement  on  travel 
as  third  choice. 

Sixth-grade  girls  rated  history  as  first 
preferred,  with  adventure  second,  and  sci- 
ence third. 

Seventh-  and  eighth-grade  boys  had 
similar  interests  and  likewise  seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  girls.  Seventh-grade  boys 
ranked  cowboy  stories  first,  while  eighth- 
grade  boys  preferred  sports.  Boys  in  both 
grades,  however,  ranked  war  stories  sec- 
ond and  science  third.  Seventh-  and 
eighth-grade  girls  ranked  love  stories  first, 
(with  eighth-grade  girls  also  ranking  his- 
tory first) . Second  choice  for  both  grades 
was  romance,  with  adventure  stories  in 
third  position. 

Ninth-grade  boys  appeared  somewhat 
different  in  their  expressed  interest  from 
the  grades  which  preceded  and  followed 
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them.  They  tied  adventure  and  history  in 
first  place,,  science  and  sports  in  second 
place,  and  cowboy  stories  in  third  place. 

Ninth-grade  girls  reflected  this  same 
difference.  They  ranked  science  first,  ad- 
venture second,  and  romance  and  history 
third. 

Tenth-,  eleventh-,  and  twelfth-grade 
boys  were  quite  similar  in  reading  inter- 
ests. Boys  in  all  three  grades  ranked  sports 
first  and  war  stories  second;  different 
grades  mentioned  science,  how  to  make 
things,  history,  and  adventure  for  the 
third  position. 

Tenth-,  eleventh-,  and  twelfth-grade 
girls  showed  more  variability  of  prefer- 
ence. Tenth-  and  eleventh-grade  girls 
ranked  romance  first.  Twelfth-grade  girls 
placed  romance  in  second  place.  Tenth 
and  twelfth  graders  also  ranked  love  sto- 
ries in  first  place  with  eleventh  graders 
placing  love  stories  third.  Holding  the 
second  position,  for  tenth-grade  girls  was 
adventure  with  history  for  the  eleventh. 
Ranked  in  the  third  position  by  tenth 
graders  was  history.  Eleventh-  and 
twelfth-grade  girls  agree  on  ranking  na- 
ture stories  third,  with  eleventh  graders 
also  tying  in  love  stories  for  the  third 
spot.  An  overall  pattern  for  the  girls  in 
the  three  grades  placed  romance  and  ad- 
venture in  first  place,  love  in  second,  and 
history  and  nature  in  third. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  through- 
out grades  four  through  twelve  for  both 
boys  and  girls  an  interest  breadth  of  six 
categories  was  manifested. 

Ranking  the  frequency  of  listing  in  the 
top  three  positions,  the  story  categories 
were  identified  in  the  following  prefer- 
ence order:  adventure,  first;  history  and 
science,  second ; cowboy,  war,  and  sports, 
third;  romance  and  love,  fourth;  travel, 
nature,  and  how  to  make  things,  fifth. 
Murder  stories  came  into  the  top  three 
ratings  only  once  (third  place  by  eighth- 
grade  girls) . The  categories  of  crime  and 
spy  stories  were  not  placed  in  the  cop 
three  by  either  sex  or  any  grade. 

II.  Major  Free-Time  Activities 

A total  of  forty  different  activities  was 
listed  by  the  pupils  in  grades  one  through 
twelve.  The  two  most  frequently  men- 
tioned activities  throughout  the  grades  by 
boys  and  girls  alike  were  playing  ball  and 
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v\atching  tclevibion.  Intcrcbt  in  television 
became  pronounced  at  grade  two.  House- 
work, including  such  tasks  as  cleaning, 
washing  clothes,  ironing,  and  sweeping, 
was  frequently  mentioned  from  grades 
one  through  eight  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
with  heaviest  emphasis  among  fourth- 
grade  girls. 

The  listing  of  school  work  as  an  activ- 
ity did  not  appear  until  grade  three  but 
was  mentioned  equally  then  by  both  boys 
and  girls.  Fourth-,  seventh-,  and  ninth- 
grade  boys  and  girls  also  emphasized 
school  work.  , 

Mentioned  with  closely  matched  fre- 
uency  were  the  activities  of  reading, 
ancing,  making  clothes,  swimming,  play- 
ing phonograph  records,  and  cooking. 
Reading  became  pronounced  at  grade- 
seven  for  both  boys  and  girls  and  contin- 
ued to  be  important  through  grade  twelve. 
Dancing  was  of  great  interest  to  the  girls 
from  grade  seven  on,  but  the  boys  did  not 
evidence  this  interest  until  grade  nine  arid 
then  always  to  a lesser  degree.  Girls  in 
grade  seven  frequently  mentioned  makiiig 
clothes  and  showed  consistent  interest  in 
this  area  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
grades.  Swimming  was  listed  often  by 
both  boys  and  girls  in  grade  six  and  re- 
mained a popular  activity  through  grade 
twelve.  The  playing  of  phonograph  rec- 
ords became  popular  with  the  eighth- 
grade  girls  and  continued  as  a popular 
pastime  for  the  girls  through  grade 
twelve.  Throughout  the  grades  girls  listed 
more  different  things  that  they  liked  to  do 
than  did  the  boys. 

III.  Favorite  Televisioi?  Programs  and 
Their  Relationships  with  Reading 
Interests 

The  surprising  number  of  ninety-four 
television  programs  was  identified  as  fa- 
vorites by  the  children  in  the  study.  While 
there  was  much  individual  variability, 
interests  tended  to  cluster  around  certain 
types  of  programs.  A transition  appears 
to  take  place  in  the  upper-elementary  and 
junior  high  .school  years.  From  grade  four 
through  eight  there  is  a gradual  broaden- 
ing of  interest;  from  ninth  grade  through 
grade  twelve  there  is  a narrowing  of 
interest.  By  categories,  ranked  in  order  of 
preference,  grades  one  through  three  pre- 
fer cartoons,  cowboy  (Roy  Rogers) , make- 


bclicve  (Superman  and  Hercules),  and 
Science  fiction.  Grades  four  through  six 
like  cartoons,  science  fiction,  movies,  and 
cowboy  programs. 

Grades  seven  through  nine  prefer  twist 
programs  (Shindig),  movies,  science  fic- 
tion, crime  (The  Fugitive) , cartoons,  spy 
(The  Man  From  UNCLE),  soap  operas 
(As  The  World  Turns) , and  drama  (Pey- 
ton Place) . 

Grades  ten  through  twelve  watch  most 
often  twist  programs  (Shindig),  drama 
(Peyton  Place),  crime  (The  Fugitive), 
and  spy  (The  Man  From  UNCLE) . 

The  relationship  between  television 
preferences  and  reading  interests  is  a 
moderately  positive  one  at  the  primary 
level.  The  television  and  reading  interests 
of  the  middle  grades  are  likewise  similar; 
however,  as  one  moves  into  the  junior 
high  school  years  the  positive  relationship 
does  not  hold.  In  the  final  years  of  school- 
ing, the  relationship  moves  again  toward 
the  positive. 

IV.  Attitudes  and  Expressed  Wishes  T o- 
wards  Parents 

In  response  to  the  open-ended  item 
"I  wish  my  parents  knew,”  students  in 
grades  four  through  twelve  offered  re- 
plies which  contained  the  following  ma- 
jor strands  of  ideas;  . . . how  I am  doing 
in  school ; . . . what  is  going  on  in  the 
world ; . . . how  to  help  me  with  my 
school  work ; . . . how  I like  to  read ; . . . 
knew  me  and  understood  me  better;  and 
. . . how  much  I love  them. 

V.  Occupational  Interests 

The  students  in  grades  one  through 
twelve  identified  a total  of  118  jobs  or 
occupations  which  they  would  like  to 
enter  when  they  hav^e  finished  school.  The 
occupational  aspirations  reflected  a rather 
surprising  breadth  of  knowledge  about 
the  world.  The  occupations  they  listed 
ranged  from  car  washer  to  literary  critic. 
The  most  frequently  and  consistently 
named  occupation  by  both  boys  and  girls 
throughout  all  of  the  grades  was  that  of 
teacher.  Following  in  order  of  frequency 
of  listing  came  nurse,  doctor,  secretary, 
soldier,  scientist,  and  ball  player. 
Throughout  the  listings  the  impression 
was  left  that  the  youngsters  had  a rather 
realistic  outlook  of  their  future  in  present- 


day  society.  Many  replies  identified  the 
job  and  followed  it  with  the  eomment,  * I 
probably  won't  make  it  though.”  Particu- 
larly was  this  statement  true  of  the  profes- 
sions that  society  places  great  value  on, 
sulIi  as  those  of  seientist  and  doctor.  Real- 
ism was  further  revealed  through  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  the  youngsters  listed 
teaching.  For  the  Negro  in  the  South 
teaching  has  been  a realistic  goal  and 
status  position  for  many  years. 

Recommendations 

It  is,  therefore,  our  recommendation 
that  further  research  be  conducted  in  this 
very  challenging  area  of  reading  interests 
and  environmental  experiences  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. Some  or  the  data  of  this 
study— such  as  the  reading  interests  of  pri- 
mary children  and  the  faas  that  girls 
expressed  wider  interests  in  reading  and 
activities  than  did  the  boys  and  that  there 
is  a degree  of  sophistication  about  vari- 
ous professions— does  net  agree  with  find- 
ings in  the  field  regarding  other  socio- 
economic levels.  Further  consideration 
might  be  given  also  to  the  disadvantaged 
in  different  regions  of  our  country.  It  is 
conceivable  also  that  further  differences 
exist  even  in  the  disadvantaged. 
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SEQUENCE  VII!  TEACHING  READING 
TO  THE  DISADVANTAGED 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1.  Reading  in  a 

Compensatory  Education 
Program 

Millard  H.  Black 

Educators  are  confronted  by  a variety 
of  factors  in  seeking  to  assess  the 
^ causes  of  cultural  disadvantage:  the  value 
‘ which  the  family  and  community  place  on 
education;  the  stability  of  the  home  and 
the  security  it  provides  in  times  of  stress 
and  failure;  the  types  of  communication 
patterns  within  the  nome.  These  and  many 
more  are  present  in  every  discussion  of 
the  education  of  the  disadvantaged.  Every 
urban  school  system  is  attempting  to  solve, 
in  cooperation  with  other  governmental 
and  social  agencies,  the  proWems  of  cul- 
tural and  educatic.ial  disadvantage. 

Experimental  Procedures 

Numerous  experiments  in  educating  the 
culturally  or  educationally  disadvantaged 
are  now  being  conducted  in  the  Eos  An- 
geles City  School  District.  These  efforts 
are  characterized,  all  or  in  part,  by  ad- 
ministrative provision  making  possible 
^ some  of  these  experiments;  instructional 
adaptations  in  specific  classes;  and  in- 
service  programs  which  support  these  ex- 
periments. 

Administrative  Provision 

The  first  of  two  special  programs  which 
are  now  operational  is  entitled  "The  Com- 
pensatory Education  Program  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools.”  Functioning  in  79  of 
our  425  schools,  it  involves  the  use  of  one 
or  two  extra  teachers  in  each  school,  who 
may  be  assigned  to  (1)  reduce  the  pupil- 
teacher  ratio  in  the  primary  grades;  (2) 
establish  a class  to  teach  English  to  non- 
English  speaking  pupils;  or  (3)  provide 


additional  remedial  reading  classes  in  the 
particular  school. 

A second  experiment,  which  has  been 
described  as  "The  Extended  School  Day 
Program,”  is  being  conducted  in  28 
schools.  Involving  instruction  after  the 
regular  school  day,  this  program  provides 
help  of  two  kinds:  (1)  a block  of  20 
hours  per  week  of  supplementary  teaching 
time  and  (2)  12  hours  per  week  of  stu- 
dent aide  time  to  assist  the  teachers.  The 
student  aides  are  locally  recruited  junior 
college  students  or  high  school  seniors. 
This  program  is  designed  to  increase  the 
opportunity  for  the  culturally  disadvan- 
taged child  to  succeed  in  school. 

A third  program  novv  in  the  planning 
stage  is  known  as  'A  School-Community 
Opportunity  Project  in  Education.  This 
projected  study  is  related  directly  to  the 
development  of  reading  skills.  It  will  in- 
clude in-service  education  to  familiarize 
teachers  with  the  background  and  needs 
of  pupils  and  to  help  them  adapt  and 
develop  instructional  techniques  and  ma- 
terials. In  addition,  the  experiment  will 
introduce  organizational  changes  which 
will  provide  pre-school  programs  to  fur- 
nish developmental  and  school-readiness 
experiences  for  pupils  of  pre-kindergarten 
age;  junior  first-grade  programs;  un- 
graded primary  classes  for  grades  one, 
two,  and  three;  class-size  reduction;  read- 
ing improvement  programs  for  pupils  who 
are  either  retarded  or  advanced  in  read- 
ing; a language  improvement  program  to 
help  reduce  pupil  use  of  excessive  regional 
speech  and  ungrammatical  speech;  a pro- 
gram for  the  development  or  communica- 
tion skills  in  the  non-English  speaking 
pupil;  and  extended  school  library  facili- 
ties.^ 


Angeles  City  Schools. 
Opportunity  Project  in  Education, 


School-Community 
1963,  pp.  8-16a. 
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Instructional  Adaptations 

Many  activities  are  being  undertaken 
experimentally  to  develop  reading  skill 
and  appreciation  of  literature  among  the 
culturally  disadvantaged.  Even  the  more 
novel  of  these  are  adaptations  of  familiar 
techniques.  They  include  activities  which 
involve: 

Remedial  Reading 
Developmental  Reading 

Semi-individualized  reading 

Using  a research  program  to  stimulate 
reading 

Combining  use  of  tape-recorder  and 
reading  textbooks 

Utilizing  a basal  reader  approach,  in 
which  the  use  of  an  activity  book  and 
homework  assignments  are  empha- 
sized 

Presenting  books  reviews 

Use  of  Trade  Books  to  Stimulate  Oral 

Expression 

Knou'ledge  and  Appreciation  of  Literature 
In-Service  Training 

School  personnel  can  develop  under- 
standing and  positive  attitudes  toward 
their  disadvantaged  pupils  and  be  moti- 
vated to  assist  them  further  through  a 
study  of  the  sociological  and  psychological 
characteristics  of  the  residents  in  a partic- 
ular community.  For  example,  one  group 
of  Los  Angeles  elementary  school  admin- 
istrators and  teachers  worked  with  a so- 
ciologist from  a local  university  and  with 
leaders  in  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity to  improve  the  instructional  pro- 
gram. Additional  classes  with  enlarged 
content  are  being  offered,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  focus  on  the  needs  of  Mexican- 
American  pupils. 

Two  additional  in-service  training 
projects  have  been  developed  to  assist  the 
teacher  of  minority  groups.  One  of  these 
is  a course  designed  to  help  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English  as  a second  language,  us- 
ing a linguist  from  a local  state  college  as 
a leader.  A second  phase  of  this  course 
will  have  as  its  goal  the  development  of 
instructional  material.  A third  type  of  in- 
service  t.raining  course  helps  teachers  to 
understand  the  role  played  by  minority 
groups  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States. 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Learning  Problems  in 
Cultural  Deprivation 

Thomas  J.  Edwards 

Science  Research  Associates 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  recent  shift  of  educational  con- 
cern to  the  problems  of  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  requires  a precise  analysis 
of  the  specific  deficiencies  manifested  by 
the  disadvantaged  learner.  If  he  is  de- 
prived early  of  certain  experiences  or 


learnings  which  are  normally  and  routine- 
ly enjoyed  by  more  advantaged  learners, 
exactly  what  deficiencies  result?  And  how 
do  these  deficiencies  manifest  themselves 
and  militate  against  later  school  learning 
or  general  life  adjustment? 

Of  equal  cogency  is  the  problem  of  the 
psycho-social  adjustment  of  the  culturally 
deprived  learner:  How  has  his  minority 
status  affected  his  self-image?  Is  he 
saddled  with  attitudinal  problems  which 
have  deleterious  effects  upon  his  learning 
and  overall  life  adjustment? 
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To  these  problems  this  paper  is  ad- 
dressed within  the  context  of  the  vital 
role  which  the  teacher  or  mediator  must 
play  in  reversing  the  debilitating  effects 
of  cultural  deprivation,  almost  irrespective 
of  age.  This  is  true  because  at  every  level 
— pre-school,  primary,  intermediate,  pre- 
dropout, dropout  or  adult  functionally  il- 
literate— we  must  see  the  syndrome  of 
cultural  deprivation  as  a mobile  monolith 
that  tends  to  move  essentially  unchanged 
up  the  chronological  age  scale.  Thus  we 
find  at  practically  every  age  level  the  mani- 
festations of  virtually  the  same  symptoms. 

Basic  Learning  Deficiencies 

There  are  a number  of  important  learn- 
ings which  are  prerequisite  to  successful 
school  achievement.  The  normally  advan- 
taged child  receives  sensory  and  intellec- 
tual stimulation  from  birth  which  pro- 
vides these  prerequisite  learnings.  The  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  child,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  either  deprived  of  these  learnings 
or  must  revise  markedly  many  earlier 
learnings  that  interfere  later  with  suc- 
cessful school  achievement.  The  follow- 
ing points  must  thereto  e be  considered 
in  programs  designed  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  this  disadvantage. 

1.  Restricted  Experiejitial-Conceptual- 
lufoiviatioual  Background.  Characteristic- 
ally, the  disadvantaged  child  moves  with- 
in a very  small  geographical  area  near  his 
home.  This  tends,  of  course,  to  limit  quite 
severely  his  contact  with  the  "outside 
world”  and,  thereby,  robs  hi.m  of  vital 
first-hand  experiences  necessary  to  expand 
his  fund  of  concepts  and  general  informa- 
tion. In  addition,  he  generally  does  not 
have  anyone  at  hand  to  provide  the  medi- 
ation essential  to  help  him  carve  mean- 
ingful concepts  even  from  those  experi- 
ences which  he  has  had. 

Much  of  the  curricular  content  to  which 
children  are  exposed  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  most  of  them  have  seen 
and  understood  certain  objects  and  proc- 
esses prior  to  their  entry  into  first  grade. 
The  disadvantaged  child  from  a severely 
restricted  experiential  background,  how- 
ever, wdl  not  have  the  conceptual  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  this  superstruc- 
ture of  flew  concepts  which  are  imposed 
on  him  in  school.  He,  therefore,  experi- 
ences confusion  and  fails  to  learn  while 


other  children  are  easily  and  happily  ex- 
panding their  repertoire  of  information. 
And  thus  the  achievement  gap  between 
him  and  more  advantaged  children 
widens. 

Reading  ability  is  also  affected  by  a 
meagre  background  of  experience,  con- 
cepts, and  general  information.  One  very 
fundamental  aspect  of  the  reading  process 
is  translating  printed  words  into  their 
spoken  counterparts  and  knowing  what 
they  mean;  that  is,  what  concepts  they 
represent.  As  the  conceptually  poverty- 
stricken  reader  moves  down  the  printed 
page,  he  may  unlock  word  sounds  success- 
fully, but  ultimately  reaps  a harvest  of 
meaningless  nonsense. 

Also  in  the  reading  process  the  de- 
ciphering of  unfamiliar  or  irregular  word 
forms  frequently  depends  upon  the  use 
of  context  clues  to  suggest  what  a printed 
word  probably  "says.”  The  effective  use 
of  context  for  this  purpose,  in  turn,  de- 
pends upon  one’s  having  previous  relevant 
experience  to  bring  to  bear  in  interpreting 
the  context.  This,  of  course,  the  culturally 
deprived  student  is  not  likely  to  have. 
And  this  experiential  deficit  will  also 
militate  against  his  grasping  more  com- 
plex global  concepts  contained  in  sen- 
tences and  longer  selections. 

If  is,  therefore,  absolutely  imperative 
that  anyone  responsible  for  a good  edu- 
cational program  for  culturally  disadvan- 
taged learners  first  understand  that  these 
learners  have  severely  debilitating  experi- 
ential-conceptual-information deficits,  that 
they  know  that  these  deficits  are  not  a 
reflection  of  any  innate  mental  deficiency, 
and  then  that  they  take  measures  constant- 
ly throughout  the  learning  program  to 
literally  pump  in  meaningful  experiences 
and  mediate  effectively  to  help  permanent, 
well  understood  concepts  evolve  from 
these  experiences. 

2.  Auditory  Discrimination.  Auditory 
discrimination  is  a learned  ability  that  de- 
velops very  early  during  the  pre-school 
experiences  of  the  normally  advantaged 
child.  He  has  adequate  speech  models  and, 
in  addition,  conscientious  parents  mediate 
constantly  to  correct  his  misperceptions 
of  speech  sounds  and  his  pronunciation 
errors.  In  a majority  of  disadvantaged 
communities,  however,  language  precision 
is  not  given  much  attention  and  dialectical 
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pronunciations  are  given  to  rnany  speech 
sounds  which  are  at  considerable  variance 
with  the  standard  speech  of  their  regions. 

Auditory  discrimination  anility  corre- 
lates significantly  with  success  m begin- 
ning reading.  The  probable  reason  for  this 
is  that  a child  must  be  familiar  with 
speech  sounds  before  he  can  master  the 
symbols  that  are  used  to  represent  these 
speech  sounds  on  the  printed  page.  Hence, 
inadequately  developed  auditory  discrimi- 
nation undoubtedly  accounts  for  much  ot 
the  difficulty  that  culturally  disadvantaged 
children  experience  with  phonics  in  be- 
ginning reading.  „ 

Lack  of  adequate  auditory  discrimina- 
tion ability  also  penalizes  the  child  in  lis- 
tening situations.  Much  learning  takes 
place  through  listening  and  if  words  are 
misperceived  or  confused  with  similar 
sounding  words,  there  is  likely  to  be  n- 
accurate  listening  comprehension. 

In  order  to  provide  the  culturally  dis- 
aovantaged  learner  with  this  essential  pre- 
requisite to  success  in  both  reading  and 
listening  in  the  classroom,  it  is  important 
that  he  be  helped  to  develop  careful  audi- 
tory discrimination  ability.  He  must  be 
literally  mmersed  in  the  speech  sounds 
that  he  is  to  acquire.  He  needs  to  imitate 
adequate  speech  models  and  be  assisted 
when  speech  sounds  are  not  perceived  or 

reproduced  correctly.  . 

3.  Vocabulary  Expansion.  The  impor- 
tance of  precision  in  the  knowledge  of 
word  meanings  is  rather  apparent  as  it 
relates -both  to  school  success  and  to  ettec- 
tive  communication  in  general.  In  the 
receptive  areas  of  communication  listen- 
ing and  reading-a  person  is  severely 
handicapped  if  he  is  confronted  with 
many  unfamiliar  words  that  are  crucial  in 
conveying  meaning.  Similarly,  in  the  ex- 
pressive areas — speaking  and 
meaning  may  not  be  communicated  with 
■ clarity  and  precision  if  the  communicator 
has  a meagre  vocabulary. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged learner  is  likely  to  be  restricted 
because  he  is  encapsuled  in  an  environ- 
ment that  is  linguistically  isolated  It  he 
is  to  operate  effectively  in  the  linguistic 
world  beyond  his  narrow  environment,  he 
must  experience  intensive  immersion  in 
words  in  a variety  of  meaningful  con- 
texts. And  it  is  one  of  the  very  important 


mediating  functions  in  the  disadvantaged 
student’s  program  to  supply  new  words 
and  insure  precise  perception  ot  the 
sounds  and  knowledge  of  their  meanings 
as  more  and  more  experiences  and  con- 
cepts are  being  provided. 

4.  Oral  Language  Fluency.  The  oral 
language  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
student  is  likely  to  be  fluent  when  he  is 
speaking  his  own  native  dialect.  However, 
his  attempts  at  fluency  in  ' middle-class 
English  are  likelv  to  be  abortive  as  he 
Struggles  for  correct  constructions  or  for 
precise  words.  Yet,  he  needs  fluency  in 
this  somewhat  alien  tongue  if  he  is  to 
move  comfortably  outside  of  his  ghetto. 

Assistance  provided  to  help  him  m^e 
this  transition  from  his  native  dialect 
must  be  given  with  extreme  care.  Initially, 
he  should  be  encouraged  Lo  speak  freely 
and  spontaneously  in  familiar  topical  areas 
in  his  own  dialect.  Attempts  to  change 
his  patterns  of  speech  will  stultify  his 
spontaneity  if  imposed  too  soon  or  with 
any  derision  or  rejection  of  his  former- 
language.  Eventually,  however,  he  will 
begin  to  make  this  transition  as  he  tries 
to  imitate  the  language  of  his  instructor, 
as  he  memorizes  poems  or  lines  from 
plays,  as  he  listens  to  stories,  or  as  he 
learns  songs.  Often,  too,  the  instructor 
can  listen  to  his  comments  and  then  para- 
phrase them  back  in  more  standard  form 
without  drawing  special  attention  to  the 
difference.  Specially  designed  exercises 
should  be  created  for  memorization  that 
have  high  interest  value  and  which  pur- 
port to  teach  'those  syntactical  patterns  or 
sentence  constructions  which  the  cultural- 
ly disadvantaged  student  tends  to  say  dif- 
ferently. , j- 

5.  Keasoning  Ability.  The  normal  medi- 
ation provided  by  the  parents  of  advan- 
taged students  and  the  fairly  constant 
verbal  interaction  which  they  experience 
with  their  peers  and  siblings  stimulates 
logical  thinking  and  reasoning  ability. 
Problems  are  often  contrived  for  them  to 
solve,  either  situational  or  verbal.  This  is 
not  true,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  dis- 
advantaged student.  He  is,  therefore, 
quite  likely  to  flounder  in  the  numerous 
kinds  of  problem-solving  situations  con- 
stantly presented  by  school  and  life  in 

general.  i • j • 

Every  opportunity  should  be  seized  in 
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the  disadvantaged  learner’s  program  to 
stimulate  enthusiastic  and  effective  attacks 
on  a .ariety  of  problems.  Formal  logic 
(induction,  deduction,  etc.)  of  various 
types  should  be  woven  into  the  program 
at  every  appropriate  juncture. 

Psycho-Social  Adjustment  Needs 

The  conditions  which  deny  the  disad- 
vantaged learner  the  prerequisites  impor- 
tant to  school  success  tend  also  to  present 
other  problems  involving  his  general 
psychological  and  social  adjustment.  The 
following  are  significant  areas  for  con- 
sideration in  planning  the  psycho-social 
environment  of  the  disadvantaged  learner 
in  attempting  to  forestall  or  reverse  the 
negative  effects  of  this  disadvantage. 

1.  Achievement  Expectancy.  It  is  crucial 
that  any  learner  view  the  probability  of 
his  success  with  optimism,  since  a de- 
featist attitude  frequently  accounts  for 
failure.  Because  this  assumption  of  prob- 
able success  is  generally  born  of  experi- 
ence with  success,  it  is  essential  to  provide 
the  disadvantaged  learner  with  success- 
yielding  challenges.  Such  a balanced  diet 
of  challenges  and  successes  should  carry 
over  to  many  learning  situations  so  that 
learning  per  se  will  carry  its  own  intrinsic 
motivations. 

2.  Attitude  of  Inquiry.  The  earlier  na- 
tural attitude  of  inquiry  is  likely  to  di- 
minish later  for  a student  who  has  had 
a long  history  of  failure;  yet,  it  can  be 
rekindled  if  the  learning  situation  is  stim- 
ulating enough.  This  involves,  among 
other  techniques,  the  very  skillful  use  of 
questions  to  generate  and  direct  the  learn- 
er’s pursuit  of  understandings.  Such  ques- 
tioning should  be  challenging,  but  should 
also  be  within  the  conceptual  and  reason- 
ing grasp  of  the  student.  In  addition, 
spontaneous  questioning  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  himself  should  be  encouraged  and 
should  be  satisfied  by  explanations  or  by 
his  being  helped  to  discover  the  answers 
himself. 

3.  Sense  of  Personal  Worth.  Neglect 
of  a child’s  personal,  social,  and  intellec- 
tual needs  is  often  characteristic  of  the 
depressed  environment  that  spawns  gen- 
eralized deprivation.  An  effective  program 
for  a student  who  comes  from  this  type  of 
environment  should  provide  the  kind  of 
peer-group  interaction  that  will  enable 


the  learner  to  develop  the  healthy  self- 
image  that  comes  from  acceptance.  Also, 
the  mediator  working  with  such  students 
should  recognize  his  own  role  in  assisting 
the  development  of  ego  strength  by  en- 
couragement and  praise  and  also  by  creat- 
ing a learning  environment  in  which  there 
is  adequate  challenge  coupled  with  success 
and  recognition  of  achievement. 

4.  Level  of  Aspiration.  Progress  in 
learning  specific  school  oriented  tasks  and 
in  achieving  general  life-adjustment  as- 
pirations is  contingent  upon  goal  setting 
which  is  simultaneously  challenging  and 
realistic.  This  goal-setting  orientation  is 
not  characteristic  of  the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged child  who  has  had  little  experi- 
ence with  success,  who  has  a vague  sense 
of  futurity,  and  who  has  come  to  feel  es- 
sentially powerless  to  command  any  con- 
trol over  his  destiny. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  medi- 
ator in  a special  program  for  this  kind  of 
child  help  him  to  learn  to  set  goals  that 
are  within  his  grasp,  but  which  carry  with 
them  the  rewards  of  effortful  achieve- 
ment. He  should  be  conscious  of  this 
goal-setting  behavior  and  should  even 
verbalize  his  intended  achievement.  En- 
couragement at  points  of  failure  and  gen- 
erous rewarding  praise  should,  of  course, 
be  forthcoming  from  the  mediator. 

5.  Socialization.  The  culturally  disad- 
vantaged child  is  not  likely  to  have  come 
from  a home  in  which  he  has  been  given 
experience  in  the  very  practical  social 
amenities  necessary  for  harmonious  inter- 
action with  others  or  for  appropriate  be- 
havior when  he  enters  school.  These  social 
skills  must,  therefore,  be  taught.  Sharing, 
taking  turns,  respect  for  the  classroom  au- 
thority figure,  and  various  forms  of  self- 
control  are  fundamental  to  socialization. 
The  mediator  needs  to  be  alerted  to  signs 
of  lack  of  social  skills  and  should  employ 
many  of  the  principles  discussed  previ- 
ously in  regard  to  the  specific  role  of  the 
mediator  in  the  learning  situation. 

6.  Value  Orientation.  Certain  of  the 
fairly  standard  values  that  are  held  by 
the  general  society  arc  not  likely  to  have 
been  assimilated  by  the  disadvantaged 
child.  Lacking  them,  he  may  at  best  en- 
counter derision  and  rejection  and,  more 
seriously,  he  may  run  counter  to  the  laws 
in  which  many  of  these  values  are  em- 
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bodied.  Examples  of  such  values  include: 
respect  for  the  personal  and  property 
rights  of  others,  common  courtesy,  citizen- 
ship responsibilities,  intra-familial  duties, 
appropriate  regard  for  authority,  etc. 
These  and  other  values  can  be  woven  into 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  disadvan- 
taged learner  as  effective  means  of  revers- 
ing certain  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
cultural  deprivation. 

The  Mediator  in  the  Learning 
Situation 

In  many  of  the  special  programs  that  are 
currently  being  created  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  learner,  instruction  is  pro- 
vided by  someone  other  than  a tradition- 
ally trained  teacher.  In  certain  instances, 
peers,  parents,  or  a variety  of  types  of 
volunteers  are  responsible  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  curriculum.  In  any  case, 
however,  a vital  aspect  of  the  learning  ex- 
perience is  the  presence  of  an  effective 
person  to  mediate  between  the  learner 
and  his  environment.  Mere  exposure  is 
not  enough,  particularly  for  the  culturally 
disadvantaged  student  who  has  had  sev- 
erely limited  experience  in  learning  in- 
dependently. 

The  purpose  of  mediation  is  to  direct 
the  attejition,  the  perce'^tion,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  student  in  the  learning 
situation.  In  addition,  the  mediator  pro- 
vides encouragement  in  attacking  a learn- 
ing task,  correction  and  eiicouragement 
ivhen  incorrect  responses  are  made  and 
confirmation  and  praise  when  correct  re- 
sponses are  made.  Each  of  these  functions 
is  particularly  crucial  in  the  case  of  the 
culturally  disadvantaged  learner  whose 
anticipation  of  failure  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
treme, emotionally  laden,  and  therefore, 
debilitating. 

Despite  the  value  of  his  developing  in- 
dependent work  habits  and  the  value  of 
exploration  and  the  inquiry,  there  are 
times  when  the  learner  requires  informa- 
tion or  explanations  and  these  must  be 
provided  by  the  mediator.  In  addition,  the 
mediator  must  play  the  important  role  of 
a model  whom  the  learner  imitates  in  es- 
tablishing language  proficiency,  patterns 
of  general  behavior,  or  values.  A very 
significant  problem  in  the  case  of  the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  learner  is  the  ab- 
sence of  someone  to  mediate  between  him 


and  his  environment  in  order  to  make  his 
experiences  meaningful  and  to  provide 
new  ones.  And  he  also  lacks  adequate 
models  to  emulate. 

Diagnosis  en  route  is  another  impor- 
tant function  of  the  mediator  and  this  will 
have  to  be  done  in  both  the  cognitive 
learning  and  the  psycho-social  adjustment 
areas.  As  learning  progresses,  the  media- 
tor must  be  alert  to  special  problem  areas 
and  provide  the  necessary  follow-up  or 
"branching"  activities  by  which  to  remedy 
errors  in  learning.  When  there  is  evidence 
of  personal  or  social  adjustment  diffi- 
culties, the  mediator  should  be  alert  to 
them  and  either  provide  assistance  in  solv- 
ing them  or  make  referrals  when 
appropriate. 

Some  assessment  must  also  be  made  by 
the  mediator  of  the  learner’s  ability  in 
terms  of  the  size  of  the  learning  incre- 
ments which  he  can  manage  and  also  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  material  which  he 
can  handle.  Furthermore,  and  of  special 
importance  in  the  case  of  the  student  from 
a depressed  environment,  the  mediator 
must  recognize  when  prerequisite  skills  or 
concepts  are  non-existent  and,  therefore, 
the  desired  learning  cannot  take  place.  In 
such  instances,  of  course,  the  mediator 
must  be  perceptive  and  resourceful  enough 
to  move  back  and  provide  these  prere- 
quisite learnings. 

Lack  of  early  and  continuous  guidance 
in  the  life  of  the  disadvantaged  student 
quite  freauently  results  in  anti-social  be- 
havior and  a general  disregard  of  authority 
figures  and  regulations.  In  attempting  to 
handle  the  inappropriate  behavioral  devia- 
tions prevalent  among  neglected  learners, 
the  mediator  must  strike  a healthy  balance 
between  firmness  and  freedom.  Limits 
must  be  clearly  established  beyond  which 
the  learner  is  not  permitted  to  transgress 
if  he  is  to  accept  the  regulations  which 
any  organized  society  must  realistically 
impose.  And  practically  any  learner — ad- 
vantaged or  disadvantaged — will  test  these 
limits  to  determine  how  far  he  cm  go. 
He  will  continue  this  testing  behavior 
until  he  has  adequately  assimilated  these 
limits  as  internalized  regulators. 

The  range  of  permissible  behavior 
within  the  limits  set  for  the  learner  should 
permit  enough  latitude  to  provide  for  a 
healthy  amount  of  self-e.xpression,  crea- 


tivity,  and  exploration.  He  must  be  given 
opportunities  to  demonstrate  that  he  is 
developing  internalized  controls  and  a 
sense  of  responsibility  and  initiative.  And 
he  .should  be  consciously  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  him.self  attempting  to  achieve 
maturity  in  this  area  of  self-control. 

When  limits  are  being  set  with  firm- 
ness or  even  with  punitive  measures,  the 
learner  should  be  helped  to  understand 
that  his  personal  worth  is  not  under  ques- 
tion, but  only  that  his  behavior  is  unac- 
ceptable. This  approach  will  permit  the 
mediator  to  modify  behavior  without 
doing  essential  damage  to  the  learner’s 
self-concept. 

What  may  seem  here  to  be  excessive 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  mediator — 
the  teacher,  the  parent,  the  volunteer  in  a 
program — is  in  actuality  extremely  crucial 
in  the  case  of  the  chronically  neglected, 
culturally  deprived  learner.  It  is  crucial 
because  this  vital  ingredient  of  mediation 
has  been  essentially  absent  or,  at  best, 
slipshod,  and  its  absence  accounts  for 
most  of  his  j)sycho-‘:ocial  and  educational 
problems.  The  mediator  must,  therefore, 
make  very  conscious  use  of  himself,  un- 
derstanding exactly  what  his  role  must  be 
and  fulfilling  it  conscientiously;  other- 
wise, attempts  to  impart  specific  knowl- 
edge and  skills  will  be  reduced  to  a futile 
exercise  in  absurdity. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  that  our  society 
is  at  last  focusing  concern,  allocating 
funds,  and  training  manpower  to  retrieve 
its  heretofore  forgotten  citizens.  And  it  is 
my  very  firm  personal  conviction  that  the 
rewards  to  the  people  directly  involved 
in  this  massive  endeavor  and  to  our  so- 
ciety in  general  will  be  vast,  immeasurable 
and  permanent. 
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^ 4.  Limitations  in  the 
Vocabulary  of 
Disadvantaged  Children: 
a Cause  of  Poor  Reading 

J.  Allen  Figurei. 

PSYCHOLOGISTS  tell  US  that  one-third 
of  the  children  from  American  schools 
live  in  ''marginal”  or  "transitional”  areas. 
Many  terms  have  been  used  to  designate 
these  children:  underprivileged,  culturally 
disadvantaged,  and  culturally  different. 

Many  of  these  children  are  retarded  in 
reading.  Retardation  in  reading  prevents 
them  from  securing  an  adequate  educa- 
tion. 

Reading  retardation  has  a complexity 
of  causes.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  such  poor  results  in  reading  is 
the  meagre  experiential  background  chil- 
dren have  had  in  developing  an  adequate 
vocabulary.  The  limitation  in  vocabulary 
prevents  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child 
from  reading  intelligently  the  many  mid- 
dle class  words  which  are  strange  to  him 
verbally  and  experientially.  Language  de- 
velops with  the  discovery  of  reality,  and 
reality  in  those  cases  is  very  limited. 

It  need  not  be  argued  that  a knowledge 
of  the  vocabulary  of  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children  and  the  areas  of  experience 
they  represent  make  a good  starting  point 
in  the  problem  of  improving  the  reading 
of  large  masses  of  city  children. 

^Claire  Minck.  “The  New  York  City  Volunteer 
Program  in  Manhattan  Elementary  Sehools/'  ScI>ool 
Volunteer  Notes,  7:4,  February  1964. 
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How  does  the  vocabulary  of  culturally 
disadvantaged  children  compare  with  the 
above  figures?  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  of  the  study. 

Table  I 

SIZE  OF  GRADE  VOCABULARIES  OF 
CULTURALLY  DISADVANTAGED 
CHILDREN 

Number  of 


Grade 

Words 

Two 

1,032 

Three 

609 

Four 

505 

Five 

654 

Six 

736 

All  Grades 

3,536 

Table  II 

COMPARISON  OF  THE 
VOCABULARY  OF  CULTURALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN 
• WITH  THORNDIKE’S  ESTIMATES 


Grade 

Thorii  dike’s 
Prediction 

Vocabulary  of 
Culturally 
Disadvantaged 
Children 

Two 

3,600 

1,032 

Three 

4,500 

1,641 

Four 

5,400 

2,146 

Five 

6,400 

2,800 

Six 

7,500 

3,536 

A comparison  was  made  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  culturally  disadvantaged  children 
with  the  standard  basic  word  lists.  The 
vocabulary  was  also  analyzed  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  words.  Space  does  not 
permit  giving  the  details  here.  An  analysis 
of  the  areas  of  experience  represented  by 
the  vocabulary  was  also  made.  Only  in  the 
areas  of  school  experiences  were  culturally 
disadvantaged  children  comparable  with 
others. 

Conclusions 

The  vocabulary  of  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children  is  comparatively  small. 
They  know  approximately  3,500  words, 
the  number  that  are  known  by  many  first 
and  second  grade  children  in  higher  socio- 
economic groups.  This  meagre  vocabulary 
places  quite  a limitation  on  their  reading, 


for  on  the  basis  of  the  comparisoiis  made 
in  this  investigation,  culturally  disa  ^ * 

taged  children  know,  on  the  average,  only 
every  second  or  third  word  found  in  their 
textbooks.  Not  knowing  every  second  or 
third  word  is  a serious  handicap  and  one 
which  precludes  very  much  learning  from 

reading.  . , 

A comparison  of  the  words  in  e 
vocabulary  of  culturally  disadvantage 
children  with  the  words  in  the  controlled 
vocabulary  for  the  middle  grades  shows 
that  very  little  effective  reading  can  lx 
expected  to  be  done  in  the  textbooks  in 
use  in  these  grades,  for  almost  all  the 
words  in  the  controlled  vocabulaty  are 
unknown  to  culturally  disadvantaged  chi  - 
dren  in  the  various  grades. 

Less  than  half  of  the  words  m ne 
vocabulary  of  pre-school  children  is 
known  by  second-grade  children  in  slum 
areas.  Nearly  two  hundred  words  in  this 
list  do  not  appear  in  any  grade  list  of 
words  known  By  culturailj^  disadvantaged 
children.  This  suggests  bringing  iiito  the 
activities  of  boys  and  girls  who  live  in 
marginal  areas  experiences  which  are  rep- 
resented by  the  words  which  are  not 

known.  . , 

Common  name  words,  such  as  ./wk, 
chh?wey,  honey,  beef  and  sandwich  are 
learned  by  culturally  disadvantaged  chil- 
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children.  Culturally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren know  proportionately  more  name 
words  and  fewer  polysyllabic  words  than 
do  those  that  live  in  privileged  areas. 

For  the  purpose  of  written  communica- 
tion, culturally  disadvantaged  children 
have  a sufficient  vocabulary,  for  they  know 
almost  all  the  words  which  make  up 
ninety-five  per  cent  or  more  of  all  the 
words  used  by  an  average  person.  This 
statement  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that 
they  know  all  except  ninety-four  words 
of  Basic  English. 

The  vocabularies  of  culturally  disad- 
vantaged children  reveal  a limited  experi- 
ential background.  Although  the  number 
of  words  known  in  such  areas  of  experi- 
ence as  clothing,  eating,  housekeeping, 
and  recreation  seems  large,  the  number  is 
still  very  much  limited  when  compared 
with  the  terms  privileged  children  know. 

Only  in  the  area  of  school  exprience  are 
culturally  disadvantaged  children  com- 
parable to  others.  If  reading  competency 
is  commensurate  with  one’s  experience, 
and  much  evidence  seems  to  prove  that 
this  is  true,  culturally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, with  their  limited  experiences,  can  , 
be  expected  to  do  very  little  effective  read-  I 
ing  in  textbooks  they  now  use.  To  help  : 

these  children  read  better,  they  must  be  j 

helped  to  live  better,  and  in  this,  the  ? 
teacher  has  the  world  at  her  command. 
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2.  Helping  the  Slow  Reader 
Who  Is  Educationally 
Deprived 

Albert  J,  Harris 
City  University  of  New  York 

The  term  "educationally  disadvan- 
taged" refers  to  children  who  come  to 
school  far  less  ready  for  normal  perform- 
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ance  than  other  children,  because  of  con- 
ditions in  their  previous  life  and  in  their 
environment.  This  group  includes  chil- 
dren with  foreign  language  backgrounds; 
children  whose  special  dialect  of  English 
is  almost  a foreign  language;  children 
with  very  limited  and  circumscribed  ex- 
perience; children  suffering  from  malnu- 
trition, disease,  and  gross  inadequacies  in 
provisions  of  the  basic  needs  of  clothing, 
food,  and  shelter;  children  with  no  stable 
family  ties;  and  children  whose  parents  or 
guardians  are  indifferent  to  educational 
goals.  We  must  not  overlook  the  regret- 
table fact  that  many  children  can  be  classi- 
fied under  not  just  one  of  these  categories, 
but  qualify  as  disadvantaged  in  a number 
of  different  ways.  Such  children  may  be 
considered  plurally  disadvantaged,  and  it 
is  even  haraer  to  overcome  the  educational 
problems  of  these  children  than  it  is  for 
children  who  are  disadvantaged  in  only 
one  way. 

The  problem  of  educating  the  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  child  is  being  felt 
most  keenly  in  the  big  cities.  In  New  York 
City,  the  population  of  Manhattan  is  now 
more  than  half  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  1970  this  will 
be  true  of  the  entire  city.  Many  of  the  dis- 
advantaged are  following  the  middle  class 
into  the  suburbs  surrounding  the  large 
cities.  Learning  how  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  educational  disadvantage  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  cities. 

Back  in  the  1930’s  our  schools  woke 
up  to  the  presence  of  disabled  readers. 
TTiose  children,  previously  considered  just 
stupid  or  lazy,  were  shown  by  intelligence 
tests  to  be  of  normal  or  even  above  normal 
mental  ability  in  areas  other  than  reading. 
Intelligence  tests  had  to  be  put  into  wide 
use  before  the  presence  of  disabled  read- 
ers could  be  established.  It  is  only  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years  that  we  have  rec- 
ognized reading  disability  as  something 
correctable,  and  have  introduced  diag- 
nostic testing  and  remedial  and  corrective 
programs  to  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
problem. 

The  limited  educational  achievement  of 
the  typical  educationally  disadvantaged 
child  has  also  been  explained  by  some  as 
the  result  of  limited  ability,  or  lack  of 
interest  and  ambition,  or  a combination  of 
both  of  these  factors,  but  recent  evidence 
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indicates  that  these  stereotypes  also  must 
be  disregarded.  They  are  true  of  some 
culturally  different  or  educationally  disad- 
vantaged children,  but  by  no  means  of  all 
of  them.  In  the  same  way  that  meeting 
the  challenge  of  the  child  with  the  special 
disability  was  a major  task  for  the  1930’s 
and  1940’s,  meeting  the  challenge  of  the 
massive  retardation  of  educationally  dis- 
advantaged children  is  a major  task  for 
the  1960’s. 

Some  very  exciting  work  with  disadvan- 
taged children  is  going  on  at  the  pre- 
school level,  but  that  falls  within  the 
scope  of  Dr.  Dawson’s  topic.  My  concern 
is  with  the  disadvantaged  child  who  is 
having  trouble  learning  to  read  in  the 
primary  grades. 

While  in  middle-class  populations  a 
relatively  small  minority  fall  well  below 
the  grade  norm  in  reading,  this  is  not  true 
of  the  disadvantaged.  Last  spring  my  staff 
helped  to  select  twelve  schools  in  New 
York  City  in  which  to  carry  on  an  experi- 
mental first-grade  program  this  year.  In 
the  schools  we  chose,  the  majority  of  the 
children  could  properly  be  described  as 
slow  readers.  On  the  most  recent  city-wide 
reading  test  given  near  the  end  of  the 
third  grade,  the  average  scores  for  these 
schools  ranged  from  2.6  to  3.45.  Seven  of 
the  twelve  schools  had  means  below  3.0. 
In  other  words,  the  average  third  grader 
in  those  schools  was  already  at  least  a 
half-year  behind  the  national  norms  by 
the  end  of  the  third  grade. 

A battery  of  readiness  tests  was  given 
to  the  first-grade  children  in  these  twelve 
schools  soon  after  the  beginning  of  school 
last  fall.  While  the  averages  tend  to  run 
lower  than  in  other  populations,  the  range 
of  individual  scores  is  very  large.  There 
are  near  zero  scores  at  one  end,  and  very 
superior  scores  at  the  other  end. 

We  have  been  trying  four  different 
methods  of  instruction  with  these  chil- 
dren. Tests  will  be  given  near  the  end  of 
the  first  grade,  and  until  then  only  per- 
sonal impressions  can  be  reported.  It  is  my 
impression  that  the  majority  of  these  chil- 
dren have  made  very  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  learning  to  read,  regardless  of 
which  of  the  four  methods  was  used  in 
their  classrooms.  With  every  method, 
however,  there  are  some  children  whose 
progress  has  been  very  slight.  It  is  children 


like  these,  disadvantaged  before  they  come 
to  school,  and  getting  off  to  a very  poor 
start  at  the  very  beginning  of  their  school 
careers,  who  must  be  an  especial  source  of 
concern. 

Several  years  ago,  Fabian  reported  on 
the  incidence  of  reading  disability  in  sev- 
eral different  kinds  of  settings.^  He  re- 
ported the  following:  in  a general  school 
sample,  10  per  cent;  in  a child  guidance 
clinic,  33  per  cent;  in  a child  placement 
agency  clientele,  66  per  cent;  in  the  chil- 
dren’s ward  of  a psychiatric  hospital,  73 
per  cent;  and  among  pre-delinquent  and 
delinquent  children,  83  per  cent.  We 
know  that  among  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged young  children,  the  percentage 
of  those  who  are  cared  for  by  a social 
agency  rather  than  by  their  parents  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  the  general 
population,  and  so  is  the  proportion  who 
will  become  delinquent  or  who  will  be- 
come patients  in  mental  hospitals. 

Superior  teaching  programs  in  begin- 
ning reading  and  primary  reading  will  un- 
questionably raise  the  educational  level  of 
disadvantaged  children  to  the  point  where 
many  more  of  them  than  at  present 
achieve  at  or  above  the  current  norms.  The 
proportion  of  disadvantaged  children  who 
will  be  slow  readers  will  be  smaller  than 
it  is  at  present.  However,  it  may  be 
doubted  that  a strictly  educational  ap- 
proach is  sufficient  to  reach  the  most  dis- 
advantaged among  the  disadvantaged. 

A recent  paper  by  Fite  and  Schwartz 
has  pointed  out  that  lack  of  prenatal  and/ 
or  lack  of  adequate  physical  care  and 
medical  attention  in  infancy  and  early 
childhood  are  often  associated  with  cul- 
tural disadvantage.-  This  may  lead  to  a 
high  proportion  of  constitutional  handi- 
caps among  children  in  disadvantaged 
groups. 

These  investigators  made  a study  of  99 
first-grade  children  in  a school  whose 
population  was  approximately  half  Negro 
and  half  Spanish-speaking.  Seventy-five 
of  the  99  children  came  from  homes  in 
which  either  a foreign  language  or  a 

>AI)Mliam  A.  Fabian,  ‘‘RcadinR  Disability:  An 
Index  of  PatholoRy.”  /imer.  J.  of  Orlhops\chiatr\, 
Vol.  25,  1955,  ,319.29. 

2 June  II.  Fite  and  Louise  A.  Schwartz,  ‘‘Screen* 
mg  Cultiindly  Disadvamaged  First  Grade  Children 
for  Potential  Reading  DiiTiciiltics  Due  to  Constitu- 
tional Factors — a Preliminary  Report.’*  Paper  pre- 
sented at  the  Anicrican  Orthopsychiatric  Associa- 
tion Convention.  New  York:  March,  1965, 
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dialectal  type  of  English  was  spoken.  On 
the  basis  of  readiness  tests,  some  group 
psychological  tests,  and  slow  progress 
during  most  of  the  first  grade,  they  se- 
lected 36  children  for  individual  testing. 
They  reported  that  34  of  the  36  children 
showed  unusual  weakness  on  at  least  one 
of  the  tests  and  l6  of  the  children  scored 
very  low  on  at  least  three  different  tests. 
Two-thirds  of  them  failed  the  Keystone 
Telebinocular  Vision  Test.  Three-fourths 
of  them  failed  on  the  Wepman  Auditory 
Discrimination  Test.  Of  nine  children 
with  visual  acuity  20/50  or  worse,  only 
three  had  glasses.  More  than  half  showed 
crossed  or  mixed  dominance,  and  15  were 
confused  on  directional  concepts.  More 
than  half  did  very  poorly  on  a test  of  re- 
peating digits  backwards.  As  a result  of 
their  findings,  these  authors  concluded 
that  we  need  further  research  as  to  which 
perceptual  or  neurological  difficulties  are 
most  highly  correlated  with  reading  disa- 
bility among  disadvantaged  children. 

Most  of  the  effort  now  going  into  im- 
proving the  reading  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren is  being  spent  on  educational  efforts. 
Some  school  systems  are  developing  sum- 
mer reading  programs  intended  especially 
to  help  the  disadvantaged.  Many  different 
kinds  of  after-school  tutoring  projects  are 
in  effect,  some  of  them  utilizing  profes- 
sional help,  and  many  relying  mostly  on 
volunteers.  These  efforts  seem  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  more  teaching, 
particularly  in  smaller  groups  or  individ- 
ually, will  provide  what  the  disadvantaged 
poor  reader  requires  in  order  to  become  a 
better  reader.  It  may  be  that  this  assump- 
tion is  somewhat  naive.  Such  efforts  may 
be  decidedly  helpful  for  the  mildly  or 
moderately  retarded  readers,  but  may  fail 
to  help  the  severely  retarded  readers. 

There  is  need  for  more  studies  of  the 
kind  by  Fite  and  Schwartz,  in  which  dis- 
advantaged children  who  are  very  poor 
readers  are  studied  individually  and  inten- 
sively by  clinical  procedures,  including 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  school  psy- 


chologist, the  social  worker,  the  physician, 
and  the  psychiatrist.  We  know  that  every 
kind  of  handicap  is  more  common  among 
the  disadvantaged,  and  that  multiple 
handicaps  are  often  present.  Careful  aif- 
ferential  diagnosis  would  seem  to  be  a 
highly  desirable  procedure  before  deciding 
on  the  treatment  procedure  to  be  followed. 
Some  of  these  children  need  medical  atten- 
tion. The  proportion  of  eye  defects,  hear- 
ing losses,  and  neurological  problems  is 
probably  higher  among  them  than  it  is  in 
the  general  population,  and  treatment  for 
such  conditions  may  be  essential  if  educa- 
tional efforts  are  to  succeed.  The  likeli- 
hood that  parents  will  take  care  of  these 
defects  without  help  from  the  school  or 
clinic  is  far  less  than  it  is  in  middle-class 
families. 

The  correlation  between  disorganized 
and  pathological  family  situations  and 
reading  disability  is  well  known,  and  such 
family  situations  are  more  common  among 
disadvantaged  children  than  they  are  in 
the  general  population.  The  attempt  to 
treat  the  reading  problem  as  though  the 
family  situation  does  not  exist  may  be 
doomed,  at  best,  to  very  limited  success. 
Perceptual  and  conceptual  immaturities 
are  probably  high  among  young  disadvan- 
taged children.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
find  out  what  these  problems  mean  and 
how  they  can  be  met. 

Most  of  the  moderately  retarded  readers 
among  the  disadvantaged  can  probably  be 
helped  substantially  by  improved  class- 
room methods  and  materials  and  by  sup- 
plementary after-school  and  summer  read- 
ing programs.  For  the  remaining  children, 
the  most  important  single  point  is  the  need 
to  consider  each  disadvantaged  child  as  an 
individual.  Each  one  has  strong  points 
and  weak  points.  Some  will  respond  to  one 
kind  of  help,  while  others  need  something 
entirely  different.  For  the  disadvantaged 
child  with  a severe  reading  disability,  ef- 
fective treatment  often  will  require  medi- 
cal, social,  or  psychological  help  as  well  as 
remedial  teaching. 


4.  Teaching  Reading  fo 
CujturalTy  Different 
Children 

Albert  J.  Harris 

The  problem  of  educating  culturally 
different  children  is  being  felt  most 
keenly  in  the  big  cities  at  present.  Here 
population  change  has  taken  place  with 
‘ amazing  rapidity.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  the  school  population  of  Man- 
hattan is  now  more  than  half  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  in  origin,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  by  1970  this  will  be  true  in  the  en- 
tire city.  At  present  this  kind  of  situation 
is  most  apparent  in  the  inner  core,  slum 
sections  of  the  big  cities.  But  it  has  al- 
ready spread  into  many  suburban  com- 
munities. 

Back  in  the  1930’s  we  woke  up  to  the 
presence  of  thousands  of  disabledT  readers 
in  our  schools.  Those  children,  previously 
considered  to  be  just  stupid  or  lazy,  were 
shown  by  intelligence  tests  to  be  of  nor- 
mal or  even  above  normal  mental  ability 
in  areas  other  than  reading.  Diagnostic 
tests  and  remedial  and  corrective  programs 
have  done  much  to  reduce  the  severity  of 
jthat  problem. 

I The  limited  educational  achievement  of 
I the  typical  culturally  different  child  has 
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also  been  explained  by  some  as  the  result 
lof  limited  ability,  or  lack  of  interest  and 
ambition,  or  a combination  of  both.  But 
recent  evidence  indicates  that  these  stereo- 
types must  be  discarded.  They  are  true  of 
some,  but  by  no  means  of  all,  of  those  we 
call  culturally  different  or  educationally 
disadvantaged. 

The  BRIDGE  Project  at  Queens  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City  is  completing  a 
three-year  study  of  a large  group  of  cul- 
turally different  children  who  entered  a 
- junior  high  school  in  1961.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  grade,  more  than  two- 
thirds  scored  below  fifth  grade  on  a stand- 
aidized  reading  test.  This  group,  when 
tested  with  a culture-fair  intelligence  test, 
achieved  a mean  IQ  well  within  the 
average  range.  Interviews  with  a sampling 
of  the  parents  showed  that,  like  other 
Anierican  parents,  they  had  dreams  of 
their  children  becoming  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  and  so  forth  Neither  low  po- 
tential nor  lack  of  parental  ambition  is 
true  of  the  majority  of  this  group. 

In  the  same  way  that  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  child  with  a special  disability 
was  a major  task  for  the  1930’s  and  40’s, 
so  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  massive 
reading  retardation  of  our  children  from 
culturally  different  backgrounds  is  a major 
task  for  the  I960  s.  ^Jdffiat  works  well  with 
advantaged  children  does  not  necessarily 
work  well  with  disadvantaged  children. 
Finding  out  what  can  be  done  to  help 
them  become  effective  students  is  impera- 
tive for  American  education. 

In  a brief  paper  like  this  it  is  possible 
only  to  take  a look  at  some  of  me  cur- 
rently significant  problems  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  to  culturally  different  chil- 
^dren. 

Reading  readiness  is  a very  important 
issue.  There  is  an  increasing  conviction 
that  if  school  is  to  be  effective  with  chil- 
dren who  come  to  it  seriously  deficient  in 
readiness  for  learning,  it  must  begin  a 
readiness  program  as  early  as  possible. 
Currently  much  attention  is  being  paid 
to  experiments  in  developing  readiness 
for  school,  starting  as  early  as  the  age  of 
three.  These  studies  are  still  on  a small 
scales  but  they  may  lead  into  the  develop- 
ment of  public  nursery  schools  for  disad- 
vantaged children  in  the  near  future. 

At  first  grade  level,  there  is  a wide  va- 
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rieiy  of  specific  approaches  which  are  be- 
ing advocated  as  specially  suitable  for 
disadvantaged  or  culturally  different  chil- 
dren, and  all  of  these  need  careful  tryout. 
Sylvia  Ashton-Warner,  in  her  books  Spin- 
ster and  Teacher,  has  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  emphasizing  the  child’s  world, 
and  providing  opportunities  for  creative 
self-expression  that  can  dram  off  aggres- 
sion and  hostility.  Her  general  approach 
is  quite  similar  to  that  described  by  Lee . 
and  Allen  in  Learning  to  Read  Through 
Experience,  second  edition.  If  a major  as- 
pect of  the  disadvantaged  child’s  problem 
is  lack  of  experience  and  lack  of  language, 
then  there  is  a strong  theoretical  base  for 
a language-experience  emphasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  a systematic,  skills- 
centered  approach.  Riessman  has  called 
attention  to  the  traditionalism  of  lower- 
class  parents,  their  suspicion  of  "progres- 
sive” educational  practices,  and  the  need 
for  firm  stmcture  in  an  educational  pro- 
gram suited  to  children  growing  up  in 
lower-class  homes.  Hanson,  in  his  book 
on  The  Amidon  School,  has  reported 
favorably  on  a combination  of  basal  read- 
ers with  a special  phonics  program,  in  a 
setting  which  puts  emphasis  on  order, 
discipline,  seriousness,  and  high  standards 
of  work. 

Others  have  been  concerned  primarily 
with  a disparily  between  the  content  of 
typical  beginning  reading  materials”  an3~ 
the  lives  of  culturally  different  children 
Many  people  have  talked  about  the  de- 
sirability of  materials  which  come  closer 
to  the  lives  of  culturally  different  chil- 
dren. Materials  written  with  this  goal  in 
mind  are  just  beginning  to  appear.  The 
pioneer  is  the  City  Schools  Reading  Pro- 
gram, produced  by  the  writers’  committee 
of  the  great  city  school  improvement  pro- 
gram of  the  Detroit  public  scliools,  and 
published  by  Follett.  Another  series  of 
pre-primers  is  being  readied  for  publica- 
tion by  the  Chandler  Publishing  Company 
of  San  Francisco.  A third  is  being  pre- 
})ared  by  the  staff  of  the  Bank  Street  Col- 
lege of  Education  in  New  York.  Whether 
these  materials  will  actually  produce  im- 
proved results  with  culturally  different 
children  remains  to  be  tested. 

There  are  many  other  new  kinds  of 
reading  programs  for  beginning  readers 
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that  need  to  be  tried  out  and  evaluated 
in  terms  of  their  success  with  culturally 
different  children.  An  incomplete  list  of 
these  would  include  the  following,  (a) 
programed  material,  such  as  that  produced 
by  Sullivan  Associates  and  published  by 
Webster;  (b)  several  sets  of  beginning 
reading  materials  with  a strongly  phonic 
emphasis;  (c)  materials  for  beginners 
with  a linguistic  basis,  such  as  those  built 
on  the  theories  of  Barnhart  and  Bloom- 
field, C.C.  Fries,  and  Lefevre;  (d)  ma- 
terials printed  in  Pitman’s  ijtja  and  other 
phonetically  regular  alphabets. 

Moving  on  from  the  beginning  of 
\ reading  instruction,  we  may  well  ^^ke  ^ 
look  at  what  has  been  called  the  "middle 

grade  hump.”  There  is  a transition  in 

reading  instruction  which  takes  place  at 
around  third  grade  level,  from  the  be- 
ginning emphasis  upon  reading  as  a task 
in  which  recognizing  the  symbols  is  of 
paramount  importance,  to  the  reading 
problems  of  the  middle  grades,  in  which 
comprehension  depends  to  a very  large 
extent  upon  the  reader’s  vocabulary,  con- 
cepts, general  information,  and  grasp  of 
sentence  structure.  Here  in  the  past  some 
of  the  programs  which  emphasize  the 
mechanics  of  reading  have  broken  down. 
Provided  we  can  get  children  started  suc- 
cessfully on  reading  in  the  primary  grades, 
do  we  know  how  to  keep  them  moving 
along  successfully  when  the  material  be- 
comes thought-provoking  and  challeng- 
ing? Very  little  has  been  done  to  study 
the  special  reading  needs  of  the  culturally 
different  or  disadvantaged  child  in  the 
middle  grades,  and  much  more  needs  to 

be  done.  , , , , 

— In  secondary  schools  populated  largely 
by  cTilturally  different  children,  the  per- 
vasiveness of  fairly  severe  amounts  of 
reading  retardation  make  it  quite  difficult 
to  accomplish  the  usual  goals  of  secondary 
school  instruction.  Corrective  reading  pro- 
grams have  been  tried,  and  many  of  them 
have  not  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
The  difficuV  of  overcoming  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  years  of  failure  is  greater  in 
secondary  than  in  elementary  school.  In 
some  neighborhoods,  the  pressure  of  the 
outside  environment  and  particularly  of 
gang  influences  provides  an  anti-school 
bias  that  is  very  difficult  to  overcome.  It 
seems  fairly  evident  that  any  satisfactory 


program  at  this  level  must  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  the  guidance,  psychologi- 
cal, and  social  services  available  to  the 
school,  either  through  its  own  staff  or 
through  effective  use  of  community  re- 
sources. 

It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  convey 
the  idea  that  all  culturally  different  or 
disadvantaged  children  are  alike  and  that 
all  have  similar  instructional  needs.  The 
range  of  individual  differences  is  just  as 
great  as  it  is  in  the  rest  of  the  population. 
For  example,  in  the  junior  high  school 
population  referred  to  near  the  beginning 
of  this  paper,  the  range  in  IQ’s  was  over 
sixty  points.  Some  of  the  children  are 
bound  for  college;  others  would  be  more 
properly  placed  in  a class  for  mentally 
retarded  children.  To  assume  that  one 
program,  or  one  teaching  approach,  will 
meet  the  needs  of  such  a varied  group 
would  be  indeed  an  oversimplification. 
However,  the  bright  child  in  a disadvan- 
taged group  has  a special  problem  in  that 
if  he  becomes  an  excellent  student  he  runs 
the  risk  of  social  isolation  from  the  other 
children.  A very  real  conflict  of  roles  and 
goals  frequently  prevents  this  kind  of 
youngster  from  making  the  best  use  of 
his  potential  ability.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  slow  child  in  such  a population  may 
have  parents  who  refuse  to  recognize  his 
limitations  or  to  accept  the  idea  that  he 
may  need  a slower  pace  and  more  limited 
scholastic  goals. 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  surv'ey 
some  of  the  important  questions  that  we 
must  ask  about  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
the  culturally  different  or  disadvantaged. 
This  is  a field  in  which  systematic  research 
effects  are  just  beginning,  and  the  answers 
we  need  are  not  going  to  be  found  easily 
or  quickly. 
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2.  Progress  in 
. Developmental  Reading 
►'  for  Today's 
Disadvantaged 

Heiene  M.  Lloyd 
New  York  City  Public  Schools 

IN  today’s  world,  the  reading  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  child  have  come 
to  the  foreground.  'The  nationwide  Pro- 
ject Head  Start  program,  the  increased 
number  of  Title  I projects,  the  accelerated 
movement  of  the  disadvantaged  to  urban 
centers,  the  drive  by  publishers  to  develop 
new  reading  materials,  and  the  justifiable 
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pressures  from  the  dlsad\  antaged  them- 
selves that  they  be  taught  to  read — all 
these  have  demanded  that  educators  and 
lay  personnel  pool  their  time,  talent,  and 
resources  to  develop  a reading  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  dis- 
advantaged. 

Progress — definite  progress — is  being 
made  in  several  basic  areas  in  which  tre- 
mendous needs  exist.  The  progress  made, 
however,  represents  only  the  "plug  in  the 
hole  in  the  dike;”  a long-range  action 
program  must  be  developed  to  insure 
steadier  progress  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
nonreaders  both  in  and  out  of  schools 
throughout  our  country. 

What  are  benchmarks  that  indicate 
progress  is  being  made  in  developmental 
reaaing  for  today’s  disadvantaged  ? 

Understanding  Children’s  Needs 

The  first  benchmark  is  the  fact  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  under- 
standing the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged 
child  in  relation  to  reading.  At  least 
three  of  these  needs  are  becoming  recog- 
nized. 

(1)  It  is  necessary  that  the  child  have 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  learn  to  read. 
It  is  clear  that  teachers,  parents,  and  the 
disadvantaged  child  himself  must  recog- 
nize that  the  child  can  learn  to  read  and 
— ^given  instruction  suitable  to  his  needs 
— ivill  learn  to  read  as  well  as  his  more 
advantaged  classmates.  The  progress  in 
reading  being  made  by  disadvantaged 
children  who  do  develop  confidence  in 
the  worth  of  their  own  ability  testifies  to 
the  importance  of  a positive  self-image. 
Creating  and  extending  a positive  self- 
image  is  now  recognized  as  a component 
of  the  process  of  teaching  reading.  Giving 
the  Negro  child,  and  others,  specific  in- 
struction in  the  history  and  culture  of 
their  ethnic  backgrounds  is  an  example 
of  a way  of  brightening  their  self-image 
and  thereby  increasing  the  likelihood  of 
their  progress  in  reading. 

(2)  It  is  necessary  that  we  recognize 
the  factors,  the  handicaps,  that  have  been 
responsible  for  curtailing  progress  in 
reading  by  the  disadvantaged.  For  exam- 
ple, we  must  rerognize  and  act  upon  the 
lack  of  auditory  perception  among  the 
disadvantaged.  The  child  coming  from 
a disadvantaged  home  is  not  familiar 


with  the  sound  and  structure  of  formal 
English;  he  does  not  recognize  the 
sounds,  the  accents,  the  language  patterns. 
Both  the  Puerto  Rican  and  the  Negro 
child  have  difficulty  with  the  rhythm  of 
English;  it  is  much  too  fast  for  these 
learners;  they  hear  only  an  unperceived 
mass  of  sounds. 

Another  factor  we  must  recognize  and 
act  upon  is  the  weakness  in  the  disad- 
vantaged child’s  experiential  background. 
He  lacks  the  ability  to  recognize  English 
words  and  language  patterns  as  symbols 
or  sound-pictures  of  things  and  ideas.  Be- 
cause of  his  weakness  in  experiential 
background,  we  now  know  that  he  has 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  language 
of  textbooks  and  of  his  teacher. 

(3)  It  is  necessary  that  there  be  an 
extended,  sequential  developmental  pro- 
gram in  which  corrective-clinical  services 
are  an  integer. 

This  need  implies  that  reading  must, 
for  the  disadvantaged  child,  be  taught 
throughout  his  entire  school  life,  pre- 
kindergarten through  grade  12,  with  a 
carefully  planned  network  of  services  to 
meet  the  needs  not  only  of  the  in-school 
child  but  also  of  out-of-school  poor  read- 
ers and  non-readers.  The  needs  of  this 
latter  group  should  and  can  be  met 
through  the  establishment  of  a network 
of  reading  centers  in  libraries,  schools, 
community  centers — even  vacant  stores,  if 
necessary — under  the  supervision  of  ex- 
pert teachers  of  reading. 

This  need  for  comprehensiveness  im- 
plies also  that  all  special  reading  services, 
whether  for  the  advanced  or  the  retarded 
reader,  must  be  regarded  as  a basic  part 
of  the  developmental  reading  program. 

This  need  for  a long-span  system  im- 
plies, in  addition,  that  a sequential  skill 
rogram  for  the  full  gambit  from  pre- 
indergarten  to  grade  12  must  be  care- 
fully developed.  In  New  York  City,  the 
schools  recognize  this  aspect  and  are  re- 
vising our  skill-development  program,  for 
publication  next  fall. 

So  our  first  benchmark  of  progress  is 
the  feeling  that  we  are  beginning  at  last 
to  define  the  problem  in  terms  of  the 
child’s  need  for  a positive  self-image,  in 
terms  of  the  handicapping  factors,  and 
in  terms  of  the  long-range  service-aligned 
reading  design. 
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No  Single  “Open  Sesame!’ 

The  serond  benchmark  of  progress  is 
growing  recognition  that  no  single 
ie^ing  approach,  no  lone  combination 
of  approaches  will  guarantee  that  the  dis- 
advantaged child  will  learn  to  read.  His 
needs  are  not  met  by  a formula  that 
fits  all  his  brethren. 

Rather,  the  classroom  teacher  must  be- 
come master  of  all  approaches  and  master 
of  all  procedures  that  will  enable  her  to 
analyze  the  child  s needs  and  to  prescribe 
the  approach  best  suited  to  his  present 
needs.  The  classroom  teacher  must  know 
that  needs  change  as  they  are  remedied  or 
met,  and  therefore  the  reading  approach 
must  change,  too.  Today  a child  may 
benefit  from  an  audio-lingual  approach; 
tomorrow,  from  a language-experience 
approach,  next  week,  from  a basal-reader 
approach;  and  next  month,  from  an  in- 
dividualized-reading  approach  or  from  a 
unique  combination  of  approaches. 

This  benchmark  asks  much  of  the  class- 
room teacher,. for  she  is  not  likely  to  be 
master  of  all  these  matters.  In  a pilot 
teachers  of  disadvantaged 
Aiu  who  were  beginning  readers, 
Albert  J.  Harris  found  that  the  teachers 
thought  that  the  children  made  better 
progress  the  initial  months  of  the  school 
year  by  using  basal  readers  than  they  did 
by  using  the  lang-/  "’-experience  ap- 
proach; by  the  close  of  the  year,  however, 
^ey  found  that  children  with  whom  they 
did  use  the  language-experience  approach 
were  gaining  faster  than  did  the  basal- 
reader  children.  Teachers  will  need  much 
help  in  fulfilling  the  responsibility  that 
we  have  come  to  recognize:  the  need  for 
varying  approaches  to  fit  the  circum- 
stances of  children’s  learning  needs. 

'The  ability  to  bring  together  the  right 
reading  approach  and  the  right  child  re- 
quires superior  skill  in  the  teaching  of 
reading.  It  -also  requires  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  learning  to  read  is  a highly 
individualized  matter:  instruction  of  a 
class  as  one  reading  group  in  day-to-day 
practice  has  no  place  in  today’s  program 
for  teaching  the  disadvantaged  to  read. 

No  Magic  Elixir 

Our  third  benchmark  of  progress  grows 
from  the  second.  Just  as  there  is  no  single 
approach  for  teaching  reading  to  the  dis- 
advantaged, so  is  there  no  single  typ.  of 
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material  whose  use  will  insure  the  reading, 
progress  of  the  disadvantaged.  But  there 
are  basic  characteristics  that  materials 
used  successfully  with  the  disadvantaeed 
must  possess: 

(1)  The  materials  must  be  based  on 
which  the  disadvantaged 
child  can  relate.  The  Bank  Street  Readers, 
the  revisions  of  popular  basal  series,  and 
new  supplemental)'  materials  are  moving 
in  this  direction.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  however,  to  develop  materials  for 
use  by  pupils  at  all  grade  levels  (and 
especially  at  the  intermediate  and  upper 
grades),  based  on  children’s  experiences. 
ComineTcial  use  should  be  made  of  the 
experience  charts  developed  by  capable 
teachers  as  they  work  with  the  disadvan- 
taged Harris’  pilot  study,  to  which  I re- 
rerred,  underscored  the  advantages  of 
using  language-experience  charts  as  a 
basis  for  beginning  reading  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

j ^^terials  for  the  disadvantaged 
should  have  an  audio-visual  emphasis. 
Pilot  studies,  such  as  one  being  financed 
by  Astor  funds  in  ten  elementary  schools 
in  disadvantaged  areas  in  New  York  City, 
show  the  value  of  stress  on  audio-visuai 
aspects.  All  the  work  done  to  date  by 
Martin  Deutsch  with  the  disadvantaged 
further  confirms  the  need  for  intensive 
audio-visual  work  as  a basis  for  begin- 
ning formal  reading. 

(3)  Materials  for  the  disadvantaged 
should  involve  the  learner  in  their  use 
so  that  he  gains  a feeling  of  responsibility 
for  his  own  reading  progress.  Materials 
such  as  the  SRA  kits,  the  Reader’s  Digest 
skill  texts,  Macmillan’s  skill  builders;  as 
well  as  the  programed  materials  in  read- 
ing skills  being  developed  bv  the  New 
York  City  school  system  for  the  use  of 
the  disadvantaged,  use  the  basic  idea  of 
involving  the  learner  in  the  responsibility 
for  progress.  There  is  well-defined  need 
for  materials  that  include  (a)  a simple 
inventory  test  to  determine  reading-skill 
needs;  (b)  material  a pupil  can  use,  to 
a large  extent  independently,  to  meet 
these  needs;  and  (c)  a simple  method  by 
^^^ich  the  child  can  keep  a proud  record 
of  his  own  reading  progress. 

Training,  Then  Retraining 

A fourth  benchmark  in  our  progress 
in  developmental  reading  has  been  the 
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universal  recognition  of  a need  for  a new, 
extensive,  hnagina.  ve  program  of  pte- 
service  and  in-service  training  and  re- 
training for  both  teachers  and  supeivisois. 

That  program  should  not  focus  on 
reading  instruction  alone,  as  though  it 
could  be  isolated  into  a tight  specializa- 
tion. As  John  B.  King,  executive  deputy 
superintendent  of  the  New  York  City 
schools,  pointed  out  in  a recent  address, 
the  training  and  retraining  should  concern 
itself  not  only  with  reading  per  se  but 
also  with  "urban  anthropology,  linguis- 
tics, psychology  and  pedagogy  of  teaching 
English  as  a second  or  third  language. 

. The  various  NDEA  institutes  and  fel- 
lowship programs  should  be  expanded 
as  rapidly  as  state,  federal,  and  founda- 
tion funds  can  be  made  available. 

As  we  expand  these  programs,  how- 
ever, we  must  make  certain  that  their 
caliber  of  instruction  remains  high.  As 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  e^luating 
several  NDEA  institutes,  I should  like  to 
stress  that  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
often  or  too  loudly  that  such  institutes 
must  be  tailored  to  prepare  teachers  for 
working  with  today’s  ^//jadvantaged  chil- 
dren The  content  of  the  institutes  the 
approaches  suggested,  the  methods  dem- 
onstrated, the  reading  materials^  reviewed 
or  suggested,  should  not  be  old  wine 
in  new  bottles"  but  new  potions  brewed 
to  meet  the  complex  reading  needs  ot  the 
countless  thousands  of  disadvantage 
children  who  pass  through  our  schools- 
children  who,  in  the  words  again  of  Joh^n 
King  "will  find  in  reading  mastery  the 
prime  means  of  breaking  the  poverty 
cycle  and  of  acquiring  economic,  cultural, 
social,  and  personal  fulfillment. 

It  is  not  enough  for  teachers  and  sup- 
ervisors to  learn  more  about  reading  in- 
^ruction  in  se„e,^h  *ey  must  earn 
more  about— rf//  about— reading  instruc- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged  m paiticulai. 

There  is  evidence  that  big  strides  are 
being  taken  in  this  regard,  quite  beyond 
the  institutes  and  workshops  that  have 
been  mentioned.  In  our  city  alone  we  are 
using  television,  team  teaching,  films,  the 
buddy  system,  creative  programed  instruc- 
tion expanded  in-service  increment 
courses,  expanded  preservice  orientation 
of  teacher  trainees,  and  many  other  means 
of  helping  teachers  learn  to  work  with 


the  reading  problems  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. We  are  not  alone  in  this  battle, 
other  cities  are  making  similar  assau  ts. 
Certainly  all  of  us  must  make  wider  and 
more  effective  use  of  every  type  of  pre- 
service and  in-service  training  and  re- 
training that  we  can  imagine  Much  is 
being  done  in  this  regard— a benchmark 
of  progress.  • 


Squarer  Evaluation 

A fifth  benchmark  of  our  progress  in 
teaching  reading  to  today’s  disadvantaged 
children  is  the  nearly  universal  clamor 
for  new  tools  of  evaluation,  'fhe  hue  and 
cry  is  for  several  new  instruments: 

(0  There  is  need  for  simple  types 
of  evalution  in  which  the  child  can  e 
involved  and  for  which  he  can  be  respon- 
sible This  evaluation  can  concern  itselt 
with  skills,  materials,  reactions  to  stories, 
and  many  othei  aspects  of  reading  ex- 

There  is  need  for  easily-available 
materials  for  teachers  to  use  in  evaluating 
needs  and  points  of  progress,  in  relation 
to  specific  skills  at  various  sequential 

levels.  1 

(3)  There  is  need  for  tools  that 

teachers  can  use  in  their  work  with  dis- 
advantaged children  at  all  levels  to  evalu- 
ate the  children’s  ability  in  auditory  and 
visual  perception.  Much  more  material, 
many  more  tools,  are  needed  in  this  area, 

especially  for  older  children. 

(4)  There  is  need  for  extensive  re- 
vision of  standardized  reading  tests  so 
that  teachers  of  the  disadvantaged  can 
gain  more  accurate  and  deeper  insight 
into  their  pupils’  reading  progrps  and 
their  status  in  terms  of  standardized 

The  point  here  is  not  only  that  there 
is  a need  for  squarer  yardsticks  but  also 
that  the  need  is  recognized— and  tfjat 
is  progress! 

Community  Oriented 

A sixth  benchmark  of  our  progress  is 
the  general  recognition  that  a program 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  to  read  better 

must  involve  the  parents. 

One  of  the  exciting  advances  that  we 
may  attribute  to  Project  Head  Start  is 
how  much  we  have  Iwrned  about  the 
effectiveness  of  including  parents,  and 
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mu-ecl  Je  whole  community,  in  the  chil- 
dren s head  start.” 

In  the  work  clone  by  Martin  Deutsch 
with  the  parents  of  di.sadvantacxecl  pre- 
kindergarten  children  in  New  Y^ork  City 
—a  project  that  was  the  forerunner  of 
roject  Head  Start  on  a national  level — 
he  found  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
work  with  the  children  was  directly  re- 
icited  to  the  extent  of  parent  involvement. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  used  many 
means  to  involve  parents  in  our  programs 
for  helping  our  disadvantaged  children 
including  special  films  on  the  learning-to- 
read  process,  brochures  to  guide  parents 
in  helping  their  children,  reading  exhibits 
to  which  parents  are  invited,  and  many 
pilot  projects— our  Astor  study,  for  ex- 
ample — which  include  specifically 
planned  roles  for  parents  who  are  drawn 
into  the  projects. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  in 
regard  to  parent  participation,  of  course; 
but  it  is  a benchmark  of  progress  to  note 
that  the  scratch  is  deep  and  the  interest 
in  It  IS  nearly  universal. 

Getting  Somewhere 

We  cannot  point  to  test  scores  as  evi- 
dence of  our  progress  in  meeting  the 
reading  needs  of  the  disadvantaged; 
for  this  juncture  in  educational  history, 
America’s  Education  is  tooling  up  for 
this  newly  accepted  responsibility  and  is 
still  working  with  its  pilot  models.  The 
assembly  line  is  not  yet  in  full  gear.  In- 
deed, the  flood  of  in-migrants  to  the  ur- 
ban centers  is  so  great  that  a school  sys- 
tem may  well  congratulate  itself  in  main- 
taining reading  test  scores  on  the  plane 
that  they  have  in  recent  years. 

The  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  edu- 
catiori  s responsibility  to  the  disadvantaged 
has  been  recognized  and  accepted,  the 
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fact  that  education  is  directing  its  enorm- 
ous talent  to  the  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  responsibility.  This  is 
why  I have  been  able  to  point  so  proudly 
to  what  education  and  educators  have 
accoinplished — 

1.  have  come  to  understand  the  needs 
of  these  children; 

2.  have  come  to  understand  that  there 
IS  no  single  formula  of  uniform 
application  but  rather  a need  for 
diversified  approaches  to  reading  in- 
struction; 

3.  have  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
single  kind  of  material  that  will 
rneet  the  needs  of  so  many  different 
kinds  of  handicapped  learners; 

4.  have  seen  that  the  immediate  key 
lies  in  training  and  retraining  teach- 
ers (and  have  taken  much  action 
here) ; 

5.  have  defined  the  need  for  new  kinds 
of  tools  of  measurement  and  evalu- 
ation; 

6.  have  pinpointed  the  critical  role  of 
the  parents  of  the  disadvantaged 

True  we  have  only  defined  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  problem  and  made  brush 
contact— by  pilot  studies— with  elements 
ot  the  problem.  But  we  have  established 
principles,  we  are  loading  the  guns.  I 
believe  that  most  of  us  now  have  a rea- 
sonable sense  of  direction  in  what  we  are 
doing. 

True,  the  task  ahead  is  greater  than  the 
task  behind  us;  but  the  floodlights  have 
been  turned  on  and  we  can  "see”  what 
we  are  doing.  And  among  the  stirring 
things  we  are  doing  is  buckling  on  the 
armor  of  determination  and  dedication. 
Our  disadvantaged  are  going  to  master 
the  basic  requisite  to  their  future  success 
as  American  citizens — they  are  poin^  to 
learn  to  read!  * * 
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3.  Tailoring  the  Reading 
Program  to  the  Needs  of 
disadvantaged  Pupils 

Charlotte  Mergentime 

The  Role  of  the  School  Volunteer 

At  a time  when  the  education  scene 
is  highly  colored  by  the  civil  rights 
question,  when  teachers  are  searching  for 
materials  and  procedures  which  are  mean- 
ingful and  stimulating  to  the  education- 
ally impoverished  child,  the  community 
can  be  utilized  as  an  invaluable  resource. 

A community  project  of  lay  participa- 
tion, the  School  Volunteer  Program,  was 
organized  eight  years  ago  by  the  Public 
Education  Association  and  is  now  a serv- 
ice of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Other  cities  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  have  established  similar  programs. 

The  project  is  based  primarily  on  the 
use  of  dependable,  intelligent  volunteers; 
men  and  women,  who  are  trained  to  work 
with  children  in  the  schools.  The  volun- 
teers report  one  or  two  days  a week  for  a 
minimum  of  three  hours  a day  and  more 
than  half  the  total  number  of  volunteers 
offer  children  enriching  experiences  in 
art,  music,  and  dance,  or  assist  pupils  in 
content  subjects. 

Since  reading  retardation  is  a nation- 
wide problem,  particularly  among  children 
living  in  overcrowded  tenement  areas,  the 
school  volunteers  concentrate  much  of 
their  effort  in  special  reading  programs. 
The  emphasis  in  these  problems  is  heavily 
weighted  in  the  direction  of  providing 
experiences  and  skills  that  make  for  in- 
terested readers.  Classroom  techniques  and 
texts  are  generally  avoided  and  the  results 
are  highly  gratifying. 

At  present  we  have  over  one  hundred 
volunteers  in  reading  help  programs  serv- 
ing in  eight  elementary  and  five  junior 
high  schools.  In  addition  to  the  volunteers 
who  work  in  our  regularly  organized  read- 
ing help  programs,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  and  women  give  reading 
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help  regularly  under  the  supervision  of 
the  classroom  teacher. 

All  the  volunteers  are  carefully  selected 
and  interviewed.  Those  who  signify  an 
interest  in  working  twice  a week  with 
children  in  reading  are  referred  for  spe- 
cial training.  This  takes  the  form  of  at- 
tendance at  two  basic  training  sessions 
where  the  volunteers  are  oriented  to  the 
background  and  needs  of  the  urban  child, 
in  the  context  of  seeing  them  as  individ- 
uals rather  than  stereotypes.  The  volunteer 
attends  four  additional  two-hour  sessions 
which  include  observation  of  an  experi- 
enced reading  volunteer  at  work  and  ob- 
servation of  a demonstration  lesson  given 
by  the  staff  reading  specialist.  A reading 
kit  containing  references  and  training  ma- 
terial is  distributed.  The  school  volunteer 
is  introduced  to  books,  materials,  and 
methods  and  is  provided  with  some  simple 
techniques  designed  to  stimulate  and  mo- 
tivate the  non-readers. 

After  the  assignment  of  a volunteer  to 
a school,  continued  support  and  training 
are  given.  The  volunteer  is  encouraged  to 
maintain  a relaxed  attitude,  to  work  at 
improving  the  self-image  of  the  child, 
and  to  lead  him  into  a pattern  of  learning. 

Dramatic  results  which  show  a gain  of 
three  or  more  years  in  reading  level  dur- 
ing a six-month  period  can  be  cited,  but 
much  of  the  accomplishment,  equally 
dramatic,  cannot  be  measured  by  stand- 
ardized tests.  The  potential  school  drop- 
out who  continues  with  his  education,  the 
truant  who  comes  to  school,  the  emotion- 
ally disturbed  child  who  functions  with 
less  distress  in  the  classroom,  the  "non- 
talker” who  participates  in  disaissic.i,  the 
scores  of  boys  ana  girls  to  whom  books 
and  reading  now  offer  meaningful,  excit- 
ing experiences  are,  though  objectively 
non-measurable,  positive  results.  Such  re- 
sults can  in  large  part  be  attributed  to  the 
relationship  which  is  established  between 
one  child  working  with  one  volunteer 
who  is  trying  to  meet  the  fundamental 
needs  of  this  child. 

A report  from  the  volunteer  chairman 
of  a reading  program  unit  in  a school  on 
New  York’s  lower  East  Side  illustrates 
well  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the 
School  Volunteer  Reading  Help  Program.^ 

We  now  have  mostly  third  graders.  Al- 
though the  children  are  young,  they  aren’t  a 
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each  child  comes  to  us  fo  forw  mlJ 
reading  help.  Here  there  are  no  ma 
children,  only  i 
problems.  Heret] 
ot  only  reading  problems  but  a full 
of  obstacles.  One  child  sits  liL  a 

iHs^thW*'-''*''  ourselves  ^ 

lack 

or  tools  that  hinder  progress  SL 
be  head-on  or  subtle.^ We  oil 
rogether  between  sessions  or  at  the  end 
morning  ,n  our  constant  search  mfi 
right  approach  for  each  child  Wp  t ^ 
success  is  not  always  misuredU 
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2.  The  Preschool- 
Disadvantaged  Child 

Queenie  B.  Mills 
University  of  Illinois 

The  truly  disadvantaged -preschool 
child  is  on  a collision  course  with 
reading  failure  in  first  grade  unless  some- 
thing intervenes  to  prevent  this  academic 
disaster.  Reading  inability  among  all  chil- 
dren is  estimated  as  15  to  20  percent. 
Among  the  disadvantaged  children  as  a 
group  the  disability  estimate  is  as  high  as 
50  percent  (8),  and  it  is  even  higher  in 
the  case  of  children  from  severely  impov- 
erished backgrounds. 

We  are  only  now  beginning  to  under- 


stand the  full  impact  of  severe  depriva- 
tion on  the  preschool  child.  We  still  have 
much  to  learn  about  him  and  about  ways 
of  working  with  him  to  compensate  for 
his  learning  handicaps.  A number  of  well- 
designed  experimental  programs  is  in 
progress,  but  to  date  results  from  these 
are  either  incomplete  or  inconclusive.  We 
still  do  not  know  enough  to  prescribe 
with  confidence  the  type  of  program  or 
programs  that  will  ensure  optimum  learn- 
ing opportunities  for  these  young  chil- 
dren. At  this  stage  of  our  knowledge  what 
kind  of  compensatory  educational  expe- 
riences shoula  we  provide  for  severely  dis- 
advantaged preschoolers  to  improve  their 
chances  for  success  in  learning  to  read? 

In  this  paper  I shall  attempt  to  identify 
the  truly  disadvantaged  child  and  his  spe- 
cific disadvantages  in  relation  to  begin- 
ning reading,  to  describe  some  of  his  de- 
velopmental and  learning  deficits,  and  to 
suggest  some  guidelines  for  teachers. 
Some  of  what  I have  to  say  is  based  on 
my  experiences  as  an  educational  consult- 
ant with  Project  Headstart;  some  of  my 
observations  and  suggestions  are  direaly 
related  to  experiences  I have  gained  from 
an  exploratory  project  involving  severely 
disadvantaged  pre-schoolers  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

The  Severely  Disadvantaged-Preschool 
Child 

Who  is  the  severely  disadvantaged- 
preschool  child?  He  is  roughly  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  five,  and  he  has  not 
yet  entered  first  grade.  If  he  is  enrolled 
in  an  educational  unit  other  than  a day- 
care center,  it  is  either  a nursery  school, 
a pre-kindergarten,  or  a kindergarten. 
Chances  are,  however,  that  he  does  not 
yet  attend  a school  of  any  kind.  He  is  not 
merely  a poor  child;  rather,  he  is  a child 
whose  impoverished-family  environment 
has  had  such  an  impact  upon  his  early 
development  that  he  is  ill-prepared  for 
either  the  behavior  requirements  of  the 
classroom  or  the  demands  of  the  learning 
process. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  confusion  about 
the  descriptive  label  d'lScidvatJlaged  and 
quite  some  disagreement  about  its  appro- 
priateness. We  seem  to  have  run  the 
gamut  in  short  order  from  underprivi- 
leged through  culturally  deprived  and 
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a/lturally  d^vansaged  to  just  plain  dis- 

,erm.  too/has^ts  draw- 
backs;  for  it  is  easy  to  build  a case  for 
certain  disadvantaged”  middle-class  chil- 

fam'ilies"'^  '^**°^*'*  Jo"'er-class 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many  decrees 
of  disadvantage.  It  should  also  be  recoc- 
nized  that  not  all  poor  children  are  nec- 
essarily disadvantaged.  A colleague  of 
mine  was  born  in  an  oil  camp  in  Texas. 
His  family  moved  constantly  from  one  oil 
camp  to  another.  He  was  fourteen  before 
ne  and  his  five  younger  brothers  and  sis- 
ters first  entered  school.  But  he  wasn’t 
disadvantaged!  According  to  iiim  he  was 

P'^tticular  time. 

The  truly  disadvantaged  child  in  my 
frame  of  reference  comes  from  a bottom- 
of-the-range,  lower-class  poor,  multiple- 
problem  family.  His  deprivations  have 
been  many  and  the  impact  has  been  se- 
vere. He  has  inherited  poverty.  And  the 
enormous  significance  of  his  deprivation 
IS  that  he  is  being  socialized  in  a "culture 
of  poverty"  (7)  which  has  already  started 
to  retard  his  cognitive  development. 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  such 
children  have  many  developmental  and 
learning  deficits  in  common.  They  score 
well  below  their  middle-class  peers  on 
standardized  measures  of  intelligence; 
their  language  development  is  retarded* 
and  of  poor  quality;  auditory  and  visual- 
discrimination  skills  are  not  well  devel- 
oped; and  skills  for  coping  with  the  ex- 
pectancies of  a teaching-learning  situation 
are  almost  nonexistent  (2,  6J. 

It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to  say 
that  there  is  a disadvantaged  preschooler 
per  se.  A decided  range  of  differences 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  disadvantage 
exists  even  at  the  lower  end  of  the  depri- 
vation scale.  Moreover,  these  disadvan- 
taged American  children  come  from  dif- 
ferent ethnic  backgrounds  and  live  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  The  Ori- 
ental  child  in  California  and  the  Hawaiian 
child  in  rur^l  Oahu,  the  Mexican -Ameri- 
can or  the  Indian  child  in  the  Southwest 
the  Puerto-Rican  child  in  Spanish  Harlem’ 
the  Negro  child  in  a Chicago  slum,  and 
the  Caucasian  ^hild  in  Appalachia  have 
different  needs  and  backgrounds.  The 
great  challenge  is  still  the  challenge  of 
individual  differences 
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Learning  Deficits  Related  to  Pre- 
Reading  Skills 

There  are  a number  of  basic  learnings 
related  to  reading  which  middle-class  chil- 
ren  acquire  during  the  preschool  period 
and  which  disadvantaged  children  fail  to 
acquire.  Tor  e.xample,  Durkin  (4J  report- 
cu  that  books  and  "being-read-to”  were 
e.xperienced  regularly  and  with  pleasure 
by  the  early  readers  in  her  research  proj- 
ect. Books  and  being-read-to  are  unknown 
quantities  in  the  liTe  of  a young  disad- 
vantaged child.  Because  of  this  fact  he 
builds  neither  an  understanding  of  what 

It  means  to  read  nor  the  desire  to  learn 
how. 

It  IS  f retty  well  agreed  that  we  must 
have  a child  under  attention  if  we  are  to 
teach  him  to  read.  Yet,  one  of  the  prime 
characteristics  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
at  the  preschool  level  is  his  notoriously 
short  attention  span.  Related  to  this  char- 
acteristic  is  the  difficulty  he  has  in  follow- 
ing the  teacher’s  directions.  This  child’s 
predominantly  physical  approach  to  learn- 
ing (3)  may  further  complicate  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  him  involved  in  reading 
which,  after  all,  is  a fairly  sedentary  and 
abstract  task.  ^ 

I do  not  need  to  remind  teachers  that 
a high  level  of  auditory  discrimination  is 
required  of  the  child  in  the  beginning 
stages  of  learning  to  read.  Disadvantaged 
youngsters,  however,  appear  to  be  surpris- 
y insensitive  to  subtle  differences  in 
sound.  It  may  be  that,  living  in  unadulter- 
ated noise,  they  have  learned  how  fiol  to 
isten  (3).  The  resultant  learning  deficit  is 
a serious  one.  It  is  important  that  the  child 
be  ab  e to  distinguish  "p”  from  "b”.  It  is 
equally  important  that  he  be  able  to  listen 
to  and  benefit  from  the  language  spoken 
by  the  teacher. 

The  young  disadvantaged  child  is  a lan- 
guage cripple.  He  is  not,  strictly  speaking 
a non-verbal  child;  but  his  verbal  inade- 
quacies are  such  that  they  present  a grave 
mreat  to  his  success  in  learning  to  read. 
This  child  has  not  had  many  experiences 
with  object.s  and  ideas  which  are  familiar 
to  middle-class  children.  As  a result  he 
does  not  know  what  these  things  are  or 
that  they  have  names.  Even  the  simplest 
pre-pnmer  may  present  concepts  and  vo- 
cabulary that  are  altogether  unfamiliar. 


Problems  Due  to  Environment 


Add  to  this  the  fact  that  his  language  is 
crude  and  limited,  and  the  prognosis  is 
not  too  bright. 

Basil  Bernstein  (1),  the  British  sociolo- 
gist has  suggested  that  the  language  a 
child  learns  shapes  and  limits  the  what 
and  hoiv  of  his  future  learning.  He  de- 
scribes tw'o  modes  of  verbal  communica- 
tion: restricted  and  elaborated.  Restricted 
language  is  characteristic  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. Sentences  are  short,  simple,  often 
incomplete.  It  is  used  primarily  for  social 
interchange  and  is  understood  easily  with 
a minimum  of  verbal  cues.  A kind  of  "dis- 
advantaged pidgin,”  this  type  of  commu- 
nication affords  little  need  for  reflection. 
Elaborated  language  is  more  precise.  The 
range  of  concepts,  vocabulary,  structural 
elements,  and  information  is  greater.  It 
permits  reflection  and  encourages  the  cog- 
nitive use  of  language  as  tools  of  thought. 

Imagine  a disadvantaged  mother  who 
wants  to  sweep  the  floor.  Her  young  son 
is  playing  in  the  exact  spot  where  she 
wishes  to  use  the  broom.  She  points  to- 
ward the  door  and  says,  "Get  out!”  He 
obeys  without  responding  verbally.  This 
is  restricted  language.  Now  imagine  a 
middle-class  mother  in  the  same  situation. 
She  might  say,  "Darling,  Mother  wants 
to  sweep  here.  Would  you  please  play  in 
the  other  room  for  a few  minutes  until  I 
have  finished.^”  Something  more  must  be 
done  about  this  sentence  than  just  listen- 
ing to  it.  According  to  Hess  and  Ship- 
man  (5),  the  verbal  categoric  command, 
"Get  out,”  cuts  off  thought;  whereas  the 
more  elaborated  message  gives  the  child  a 
reason  for  his  mother’s  request.  Given  a 
rationale,  it  may  encourage  him  to  ask 
why  in  another  situation.  This  type  of 
verbal  interchange  may  also  encourage  the 
child  to  learn  to  look  for  action  sequences 
in  his  own  behavior  and  in  that  of  others. 
This  more  cognitive  use  of  language  is 
essential  to  interpretation  in  reading. 

The  Illinois  Nursery-School  Project 

Disadvantaged  children  have  much  to 
teach  us  about  themselves.  A two-group 
nursery-school  project  was  initiated  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  by  Celia  B.  Stendler 
and  myself  on  March  1,  1965,  BHS— "Be- 
fore Head  Start”  — that  is,  before  the 
maiden  summer  vtwage  of  the  national 
effort  in  behalf  of  deprived  four-  and 
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five-year-olds.  The  major  purpose  of  the 
Illinois  project  was  to  gather  descriptive 
data  on  severely  disadvantaged  preschool- 
ers at  two  different  age  levels  and  under 
two  different  programs  and  to  explore 
various  approaches  to  parent  education  at 
this  depressed  level. 

Both  groups  were  housed  in  the  Child 
Development  Laboratory  at  the  university 
and  met  for  two  and  one-half  hours  five 
afternoons  a week.  Both  were  used  as 
demonstration  projects  in  the  training  of 
Head  Start  personnel. 

The  major  criterion  for  selection  was 
severe  disadvantage.  Public  welfare  offi- 
cials and  principals  of  schools  in  the  most 
deprived  areas  of  Champaign-Urbana 
were  contacted  for  recommendations.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  assemble  a more 
bottom-of-the-barrel  group  of  families 
than  the  ones  we  finally  recruited.  These 
were  truly  hard-core  poverty  cases.  More- 
over, the  principals  had  nominated  those 
families  where  there  had  been  other  chil- 
dren who  had  given  the  school  real  trou- 
ble over  the  years.  To  let  the  university 
take  off  some  of  the  rough  edges  of  be- 
havior before  this  next  child  arrived  on 
the  kindergarten  or  first-grade  doorstep 
was  an  obviously  inviting  temptation. 
Prayerfully  principals  made  their  recom- 
mendations, and  we  selected  the  most  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  children  ranged  in  age  from  two 
and  one-half  to  five  years.  They  were 
divided  into  two  age  groups.  Approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  the  sixteen  children 
in  each  group  was  Caucasian,  and  the  rest 
were  Negroes.  The  older  group  was  sub- 
jected to  a highly  structured  situation 
using  Piaget-inspired  materials.  The 
younger  group  was  exposed  to  a more 
conventional  and  informal  type  of  nurs- 
ery-school program.  Concrete  experiences, 
concept  development,  and  oral  language 
were  emphasized  in  both  groups— individ- 
ually and  informally  with  the  threes,  and 
in  small  structured  groups  with  the  fours. 
The  three-year-olds  stayed  at  the  labora- 
tory for  almost  five  months ; but  the  four- 
year-olds  were  available  to  us  for  only 
three  months. 

The  first  thing  we  noticed  about  these 
children  was  that  they  were  unable  to 
manage  space.  Our  playrooms  are  enor- 
mous. Unaccustomed  to  such  freedom  of 
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movement  indoors,  they  simply  used  the 
square  footage  as  they  would  outdoor 
space— to  exhibit  open-field  running.  We 
learned  shortly  to  break  up  this  space,  to 
limit  the  time  for  "free  play”  to  twe.nty 
minutes  at  first,  and  to  organize  for 
"structured  freedom.”  In  this  highly  struc- 
tured program  for  the  four-year-olds, 
attention  span  was  noticeably  short  and 
the  activity  level  was  very  high.  These 
two  factors  together  necessitated  a shifting 
program,  versatile  teachers,  and  small- 
group  aaivities  for  short  periods  of  time. 

Next  we  learned  that  more  teachers 
were  needed  in  the  four-year  group  than 
in  the  three-year  group.  A ratio  of  one 
teacher  to  four  children  appeared  to  be 
the  most  effective  arrangement  for  small- 
group,  direct-teaching  activities.  In  con- 
trast, the  less  structured,  more  traditional 
nursery  school  functioned  well  with  only 
three  teachers  for  sixteen  children.  Teach- 
er personality  undoubtedly  had  some  ef- 
fect on  the  situation,  but  it  is  a difficult 
variable  to  assess.  Both  head  teachers  were 
fine,  intelligent,  dedicated  people.  From 
observation,  however,  the  younger  chil- 
dren’s teacher  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
warmer,  more  relaxed  in  her  teaching 
style;  and  she  was  better  trained  to  work 
with  young  children. 

One  of  our  most  startling  discovv 
was  the  way  these  children  used  equip- 
ment. They  threw  everything  they  could 
pick  up!  A hole  is  to  dig;  a stick  is  to 
throw.  A book  isn’t  much  different  from 
a stick  if  you  have  never  seen  a book  and 
you  don’t  know  what  it  is  for  or  how  to 
use  it.  Slowly,  step  by  step  we  had  to 
model  how  these  concrete  objects  could 
be  used.  We  were  building  concepts  along 
the  way.  The  old  admonition  not  to  make 
models  for  children  to  copy  is  still  good 
advice,  but  it  needs  some  modification. 
Children  who  have  no  built-in  schemas 
for  looking  at  picture  books,  listening  to 
stories,  or  using  paints  and  crayons  need 
someone  to  moael  these  aaivities  for 
them. 

One  rather  curious  reaction  was  noted 
repeatedly  in  connection  with  the  plastic 
toy  animals.  The  children  were  afraid  of 
them.  They  seemed  unable  to  accept  the 
fact  that  these  toys  were  not  real  animals. 
When  the  gray  rat-sized  elephant  was 
presented  to  one  child,  he  ran  away 


screaming,  "He  bi  me!  Bi  me!” 

These  severely  disadvantaged  young- 
sters were  capable  of  as  much  as  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  of  sustained  play,  but  we 
learned  early  that  it  is  important  to  guide 
or  direct  them  before  they  reach  some 
commitment  to  an  undesirable  activity. 
How  to  set  limits  and  how  to  reinforce 
desirable  behavior  were  perhaps  our  most 
challenging  control  problems.'  When  we 
failed  to  use  physical  punishment,  the 
children  thought  we  weren’t  serious  about 
the  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  praising  a 
child  for  a task  well  done  was  no  guaran- 
tee that  it  would  be  repeated. 

The  language  deficits  were  severe  in 
both  groups,  and  much  time  was  spent  in 
the  manipulation  of  concrete  objects,  nam- 
ing, classifying,  and  helping  the  children 
to  extend  their  spoken  language.  Even 
among  these  severely  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, however,  the  range  of  language 
ability  was  surprising.  For  example,  on 
the  Templin  fifty-item  articulation  scale, 
the  scores  ranged  from  1 to  49  correct 
responses. 

Both  groups  changed  in  language  be- 
havior. Test-retest  gains  on  the  Stanford- 
Binet  over  a three-month  period  were  pos- 
itive but  not  statistically  significant.  The 
average  increase  for  the  three-year-olds 
was  5 points;  for  the  four-year-olds,  5.69 
points.  Shifts  in  scores  on  the  Peabody 
Picture  Vocabulary  Test  (PPVT)  gave  us 
better  information.  Initial  testing  on  the 
PPVT  was  done  after  approximately  two 
months  in  nursery  school.  The  interval 
between  testing  was  approximately  two 
and  one-half  months.  Average  increase 
for  the  three-year-olds  was  13.8  signifi- 
cant beyond  the  .025  level.  Teacher  rat- 
ings and  structured  parent  interviews  also 
indicated  the  improvement  in  language 
use. 

Guidelines  for  Teachers 

The  following  points  are  offered  in 
summary  as  guidelines  for  teachers; 

1.  Not  all  young  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren are  alike.  They  have  different 
backgrounds,  different  needs,  and 
may  present  different  degrees  of  de- 
privation. Moreover,  the  range  of 
individual  differences  within  a 
group  may  be  as  great  as  it  is 
among  groups. 
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2.  Learning  deficits  related  to  pre- 
reading  skills  are  associated  with 
auditory  discrimination,  concept 
formation,  and  language  develop- 
ment. Compensatory  educational 
programs  should  emphasize  learn- 
ing activities  which  will  eliminate 
the  existing  handicaps. 

3.  Young  disadvantaged  children  have 
to  learn  to  be  taught;  therefore,  at 
the  preschool  level,  teachers  should 
emphasize  the  "learning  to  learn” 
rather  than  the  "learning  to  read” 
skills. 

4.  Teachers  planning  activities  to  help 
children  "learn  to  learn”  should 
give  attention  to  helping  children 
find  pleasure  in  books  and  stories. 

5.  Always  the  teacher  is  the  master 
key  to  the  motivation  problem  with 
preschool  - disadvantaged  children. 
When  there  is  mutual  respect  be- 
tween teacher  and  :hild,  the  teacher 
can  and  must  serve  as  a secondary 
reinforcer  for  the  learning  behavior 
she  expects  from  him. 

6.  Since  there  is  no  one-best  educa- 
tional model  for  all  disadvantaged 
preschoolers,  compensatory  educa- 
tional experiences  should  be  inte- 
grated with  the  best  of  traditional 
preschool  practices  (9,  10,  11). 
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2.  Utilizing  Foreign 
Language  Instruction 
Methods  and  Techniques 
in  Teaching  Reading  to 
the  Disadvantaged 

William  Toney  Poulos 

WHO  ARE  the  disadvantaged  or  cul- 
turally-deprived children?  What  are 
the  new  methods  and  techniques  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act?  How  can  we  em- 
ploy these  techniques  and  methods  to 
improve  instruction  for  the  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  our  schools? 

The  disadvantaged  or  culturally-de- 
prived children  in  these  United  States  are 
those  who  have  not  been  provided  the 
quality  of  background,  outlook,  initial 
grounding,  and  readiness  for  formal  learn- 
ing that  middle-  and  upper-class  children 
have  received. 

Frank  Riessman  in  the  book  titled  The 
Culturally-Deprived  Child}-  refers  to  these 
terms  interchangeably;  disadvantaged, 
culturally  deprived,  educationally  de- 
prived, underprivileged,  lower  socio-  eco- 
nomic. He  points  out  that  by  1970  one  of 
every  two  big-city  children  is  expected  to 
be  "culturally  deprived.”  Big-city  children 
< are  not  the  only  ones  falling  into  this 
category,  for  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
we  have  many  children  who  are  also 
disadvantaged  . 

The  disadvantaged  children  in  the 
United  States  are  comprised  from  the  fol- 
lowing groups: 

1.  The  children  of  the  Negro  from 
the  deep  south  and  those  living  in 
the  big  cities 

2.  The  children  of  Puerto  Ricans  in. 
Manhattan,  the  Cubans  in  Florida 
and  the  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
' cans  of  the  Southwest 

I 3.  The  children  of  reservation  Indians 
4.  The  children  of  independent  sub- 
sistence farmers,  mainly  native  Eng- 
lish-speaking of  the  Appalachian 
uplands. 

Since  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
i by  the  House  and  signed  into  Public  Law 
85-864,  something  over  one  billion  dol- 

^Frank  Riessman.  The  Culturally  Deprived.  New 
York:  Harper  Brothers,  1962. 
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lars  in  Federal  aid  per  year  has  gone  into 
every  level  of  education.  One  of  the  areas 
benefiting  from  the  National  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  has  been  the  field  of  foreign 
languages. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
authorized  to  make  studies  and  surveys  to 
find  out  exactly  what  the  needs  were  in 
foreign  language  instruction.  For  exam- 
ple, what,  besides  proficiency  in  language 
itself,  should  be  taught?  What  are  the 
best  ways  of  teaching  a language?  What 
materials  do  we  need  to  develop?  These 
questions  are  of  vital  importance  to  all  of 
us  who  are  endeavoring  to  teach  the  dis- 
advantaged youngsters  of  our  great  land. 

Not  only  are  these  children  disadvan- 
taged but  they  are  also  linpistic  cripples, 
and  we  have  no  one  to  blame  but  our- 
selves for  their  great  handicaps.  For  years 
we  have  been  pushing  these  children  into 
reading  before  they  were  actually  ready 
to  proceed. 

By  teaching  the  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing  in  Spanish  while  they  are  learn- 
ing to  understand  and  speak  English  and 
while  their  English-speaking  classmates 
are  learning  reading  and  writing  in  Eng- 
lish and  the  elements  of  spoken  Spanish, 
the  majority  of  these  young  Americans 
could  become  literate  bilinguals.  We  have 
for  years  neglected  to  take  advantage  of 
all  of  our  resources.  This  same  type  of 
teaching  could  take  place  in  New  York 
City,  Upper  New  York  State,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

All  of  us  will  agree  that  children  must 
be  able  to  read  to  be  successful  in  school, 
but  so  many  of  us  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize that  the  steps  to  reading  are  as  fol- 
lows: Listening,  Speaking,  Reading  and 
Writing. 

Linguistic  science  has  also  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years  and  each  teacher  of 
disadvantaged  children  should  have  an 
understanding'  of  the  basic  rudiments  of 
linguistics.  The  American  English  sound 
system  and  the  manner  in  which  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  mouth  operate  in  creat- 
ing these  sounds  should  be  well  known. 

Many  of  our  problems  in  the  teaching 
of  reading  to  the  disadvantaged  arise  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  youngsters  have  not 
been  taught  to  speak  English  correctly  and 
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that  they  cannot  hear  their  errors  in  t^e 
new  language.  This  is  not  only  so  with 
the  non-English-speaking  youngsters  but 
the  same  is  true  of  the  colored  youngsters 
in  our  schools. 

The  teadiing  of  oral  language  is  of 
great  importance  and  should  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram. Teaching  American  English  means 
practicing  phrases  and  sentences  until 
English  word  sound,  word  form,  and 
word  order  become  automatic.  Oral  mas- 
tery means  that  children  can  produce  each 
pattern  easily,  accurately,  and  spontane- 
ously. 

The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  in- 
tonation when  the  grammatical  frame  is 
first  introduced.  The  teacher  may  help  the 
pupils  to  hear  and  reproduce  variances  in 
pitch  by  directing  his  hand  up  and  down 
as  his  voice  rises  and  falls.  The  feeling  for 
stress  and  rhythm  can  be  aided  by  tapping 
out  the  rhythm  on  a drum  or  clapping  his 
hands. 

The  sequence  for  teaching  language  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Introduction  of  the  content  words 
along  with  objects  and  pictures  il- 
lustrating situations,  meaning,  use 
and  purposes 

2.  Teaching  of  basic  dialogue  involv- 
ing a natural  and  exclusive  use  of 
aural-oral  skills  in  a real  situation 

3.  Supplementary  vocabulary  items 
which  are  closely  related  to  words 
under  study,  utilizing  relationshms 

4.  Adaptation  of  the  basic  dialogue  for 
the  purpose  of  using  words  and 
patterns  in  personal  situations 

5.  Structure  arills  designed  to  drill 
basic  grammatical  patterns.  These 
are  learned  first  through  repetition 
drill,  then  through  substitution 
drills,  in  which  a word  located  in  a 
certain  place  in  the  pattern  may  be 

■ changeef  without  changing  the  es- 
sential structure  of  the  sentence. 
Thus  far  we  have  only  discussed  the 
problems  which  the  disadvantaged  non- 
English-speaking  youngster  deals  with 
each  day.  The  colored  youngster  has  many 
of  the  same  problems  as  well  as  a few 
more  which  are  unique  to  him  because  of 
his  misuse  of  the  major  articulatory 
organs. 

When  we  provide  an  adequate  and 


proper  education  for  the  disadvantaged 
youngsters  in  our  nation,  we  will  have 
solved  the  greatest  part  of  the  drop-out 
problem  which  exists  in  our  public  schools 
today. 
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2.  Language  Skills  of  fhe 
^“**“**o**y  Disadvantaged 

j3  William  D.  Sheldon 

Syracuse  University 

'T^he  culturally  disadvantaged  child 
^ enters  the  school  with  a basic  handi- 
cap in  language  skills.  He  can  leave  the 
school  similarly  disadvantaged  unless  we 
plan  a continuous  program  of  language 
— development  from  kindergarten  to  the 
twelfth  grade.  In  the  space  provided  in 
this  paper  we  shall  pinpoint  those  lan- 
guage skills  which  need  promotion  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  grades  and  how 
they  can  be  developed. 

Many  advocate  preschool  programs  to 
begin  the  development  of  the  language 
skills  of  the  disadvantaged.  We  agree  with 
these  advocates  but  for  practical  purposes 
focus  on  the  kindergarten  as  offering  the 
nrst  place  in  which  we  can  influence  the 
majority  of  our  disadvantaged  children. 

We  recommend  an  all  day  kindergarten 
program  and  a ratio  of  one  teacher  to  ten 
pupils.  In  view  of  space  needs  and  the 
lack  of  qualified  kindergarten  teachers 
this  su^ests  a master  kindergarten  teach- 
er aided  by  two  or  three  helpers. 

Each  kindergarten  should  provide  the 
disadvantaged  with  an  accepting  adult 
who  will  lead  the  pupils  to  understand 
their  environment,  the  labels  which  iden- 
tify Its  various  aspects  and  the  place  of 
each  pupil  in  the  environment. 

*^rough  tapes,  recordings,  and  through 
reading  and  telling  we  need  to  fill  in  the 
disadvantaged  child’s  gaps  in  terms  of 
the  poems  and  nursery  rhymes  known  by 
most  pupils  but  unknown  by  many  dis- 
advantaged. 

basic  ideas  of  the  family,  home 
neighborhood,  and  such  helpers  as  the 
policeman,  fireman,  postman,  grocer  need 
careful  introduction  through  films  and 
hlnistrips,  pictures,  stories,  and  anecdotes. 
Visiting  a home  to  watch  a baby  bathed- 

l^he  house  in  which  a 
child  lives,  the  store  near  his  house,  and 
the  church  in  the  neighborhood  help  a 


needed  to  understand  himself  and  his 
environment. 

A visit  of  a policeman  to  the  kinder- 
prten  can  give  pupils  a first-hand  basis 
for  discussing  one  helper  who  is  usually 
held  in  a\ve.  The  local  fire  station  can 
often  send  an  engine  and  several  firemen 
to  the  school  and  provide  children  an  op- 
portunity not  only  of  seeing  the  engine 

the  Sen'”^ 

Because  the  disadvantaged  conceptual- 
ize best  through  concrete  and  visual  ex- 
periences language  can  be  most  easily 
developed  in  relation  to  what  they  can 
handle  or  touch  and  what  they  can  see. 
Once  the  pupils  have  touched  and  seen, 
then  they  can  listen  with  understanding 

and  speak  on  the  basis  of  their  under- 
standings. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  could 

^ kindergarten  year 
with  disadvantaged  pupils  teaching  them 

touching,  seeing, 
speaking,  and  listening  in  relation  to  such 
basic  concepts  as  the  family,  home,  neigh- 
borhood, helpers,  rhymes,  stories,  the 
store,  friends,  animals,  pets,  the  farm, 
parks,  streets,  and  others. 

These  could  be  introduced  by  visits 
iscussions,  pictures,  filmstrips,  film,  re- 
cordings, plays,  dramatic  sketches,  pup- 
pets, television,  radio,  and  any  other  vii 
ual,  auditory  or  physical  sources  of  infor- 
matjon,  such  as  the  visit  of  the  policeman 
0 the  class  or  a trip  by  the  class  to  see  a 
new  baby  bathed. 

We  do  not  need  to  allow  the  disadvan- 
taged to  live  in  a languageless  environ- 
ment or  sit  stunned  in  a language-filled 
room  that  yields  no  meaning  for  him. 

Formal  reading  instruction  can  be  some- 
what delayed  while  we  concentrate  on 
istening-viewing  experiences  with  our 
disadvantaged  first  grade  pupils.  We  have 
set  up  listening-viewing  centers  for  the 
most  disadvantaged  pupils  in  21  class- 
rooms The  center  consists  of  a filmstrip 
projector,  an  18  x 24  inch  screen,  a small 
table  seating  eight  pupils,  a listening  de- 
vice with  eight  head  pieces,  a record 
player  and/or  a tape  recorder  and  espe- 
cially prepared  pictures  to  be  shown  simul- 
taneously with  taped  stories. 

Eight  pupils  can  view  a commercial  film 
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strip  of  a faity  tale  simultaneously  with 
an  accompanying  recording  of  the  story, 
or  view  a series  of  pictures  and  taped 
stories.  These  pupils  can  operate  the  equip- 
ment, isolated  completely  with  fascination 
for  the  pictures  and  attention  focused  on 
the  stories  heard  through  the  earphones. 

^J^en  the  story  is  viewed  and  heard  the 
pupils  can  draw  a picture  of  their  favorite 
remembered  scene  and  then  tell  about  the 
part  of  the  story  illustrated.  The  teacher 
can  write  a sentence  or  two  on  the  picture 
and  provide  the  pupil  with  a written  ac- 
count of  his  own  reaction  to  the  experi- 
ence. 

Reading  instruction  of  the  disadvan- 
taged can  utilize  a variety  of  instructional 
approaches  such  as  basal  reading  pro- 
grams, language  experience  approaches, 
phonics,  or  other  procedures  successful 
with  non-disadvantaged  pupils,  but  the 
material  and  procedure  must  be  adapted 
to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

In  general  we  recommend  that  the  skills 
suggested  by  the  usual  basal  programs 
need  developing  but  the  pace  of  introduc- 
tion and  the  repetition  of  skills  and  new 
vocabula^  should  be  increased. 

If  ordinary  materials  are  used  then  the 
adaptation  for  the  disadvantaged  must 
include  more  emphasis  on  concept  devel- 
opment and  a more  careful  assessment  of 
the  comprehension  of  what  is  read. 

A probleni  may  develop  related  to  the 
interest  of  disadvavitaged  pupils  in  mate- 
rials unrelated  to  their  specifc  needs  and 
environment,  but  until  adequate  programs 
are  developed  specifically  for  the  disad- 


vantaged, we  need  to  adapt  those  mate- 
erials  now  available. 

Choral  reading  has  been  used  success- 
fully in  developing  not  only  a memoriza- 
tion of  poetry  hut  also  the  reading  of  it. 
One  experimenter  states  that  choral  read- 
ing aids  in  learning  intonation  of  lan- 

Se,  expands  voabularies,  aids  mean- 
il  reading,  and  leads  to  a more  accu- 
rate use  of  oral  and  written  language. 

We  have  observed  the  use  of  choral 
reading  in  4th  grade  classes  in  Rochester, 
New  York  and  can  certify  to  the  fact  that 
the  children  involved  not  only  could  recite 
the  poetry  in  a delightful  manner  but 
learned  to  read  the  poems  and  even  write 
poetry  of  their  own. 

Assuming  that  the  disadvantaged  child 
arrives  at  the  intermediate  grade  reading 
below  the  usual  grade  level  and  writing  in 
an  inadequate  manner,  we  recommend  that 
taped  text  materials  in  science,  social  stud- 
ies, literature,  and  mathematics  be  made 
available  so  that  the  inadequate  reader 
does  not  need  to  be  unduly  handicapped 
in  terms  of  the  information  he  should 
have  learned  through  reading. 

In  our  own  experimentation  with  taped 
texts  we  found  poor  readers  were  able  to 
listen  and  respond  to  lessons  they  could 
not  read.  Writing  was  elicited  through 
work  sheets  related  to  the  taped  material. 

A broadly  based  program  of  language 
skill  development,  utilizing  all  the  tools 
at  the  command  of  most  schools  should 
make  it  possible  for  most  culturally  dis- 
advantaged pupils  to  develop  into  literate 
adults  who  are  able  to  listen  and  speak, 
read  and  write  with  understanding. 
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2.  Selecting  Books  for 
Culturally  Disadvantaged 
Children 

^0- 

Dora  V.  Smith 
University  of  Minnesota 

The  purpose  of  teaching  reading  is 
that  pupils  may  develop  both  skill  in 
1 reading  and  a delight  in  books  which 
* will  enrich  life  for  them  as  long  as  they 


live.  A major  interest  of  the  educational 
world  today  is  centered  on  the  discovery 
of  which  method  of  teaching  beginning 
reading  will  help  pupils  to  read  soonest 
and  best.  As  a resuli  we  often  forget  that 
what  establishes  a habit  of  reading  is  the 
use  made  of  it  after  the  textbook  is  put 
back  on  the  shelf.  This  fact  is  equally 
relevant  to  the  gifted  and  to  the  reluc- 
tant reader. 

The  Problem  of  the  Disadvantaged 
Reader 

Our  problem  today  is  to  discover  how  ! 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  pupil  develop  J 
this  power  and  this  interest.  In  spite  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  many  Negro  chil- 
dren come  from  better  homes  easily  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  whites,  most  of 
them  now  congregating  in  our  inner-city 
schools  are  distinctly  underprivileged  in 
their  background  and  surroundings.  Many 
of  them  come  from  homes  where  there 
are  no  books  or  magazines  and  no  induce- 
ment to  reading.  Typically,  there  is  little 
family  life,  scant  conversation,  and  no 
privacy.  A sense  of  inferiority  prevails 
along  with  an  irrational  anxiety,  bred  of 
a conviction  that  the  world  is  against 
them  and  their  kind.  With  this  distress- 
ing self  image,  the  child  is  discouraged 
before  he  begins,  either  withdrawing  into 
himself  or  determined  to  fight  for  his 
rights.  Once  in  school,  he  recognizes  the 
wide  differences  between  his  way  of  life 
and  that  of  the  school  and  the  teacher. 
The  result  is  a sense  of  alienation  that 
further  stifles  his  ambition  (A,  8). 

The  Need  for  Understanding 
Contrasting  Cultures 

At  the  present  time  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  help  the  underprivileged 
child  to  find  himself  in  books  and  to 
develop  a new  concept  of  his  future  as 
well  as  some  understanding  of  the  world 
into  which  he  will  go.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  been  at  work  on  this 
problem  for  a long  time.  In  a delightful 
volume  called  Education  for  Cross-Cul- 
tural Enrichment  (A,  24),  Hildegard 
Thompson  has  gathered  a concretely  sug- 
gestive group  of  essays  indicating  how 
the  culture  of  the  Indian  differed  from 
that  of  the  world  beyond  his  tribal  exist- 
ence. The  Indian’s  life  was  oriented  en- 
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tirely  toward  the  present  with  no  antici- 
pation of  the  neeas  of  a possible  future. 
There  was  no  need  of  budgeting  time. 
No  one  saved  for  the  days  to  come.  No 
one  took  pride  in  work.  The  volume 
then  descrioes  the  process  by  which  boys 
from  such  a background  could  be  induced 
to  prepare  for  life  outside  the  reservation. 
The  educational  program  developed 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  Indian  boy’s  self 
esteem,  promoting  pride  in  his  inheri- 
tance, and  a desire  for  successful  partici- 
pation in  society  today.  How  books  en- 
tered into  this  process  is  exemplified 
clearly  in  the  bulletin.  Suggested  Books 
for  Indian  Schools,  prepared  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  (B,  36).  The  work 
of  Ann  Nolan  Clark  in  this  effort  is  well 
known  through  such  titles  as  Little  Nava- 
jo Herder,  Little  Navaho  Bluebird,  and 
Little  Boy  with  Three  Names. 

The  Importance  of  Material  Relevant 
to  the  Reader’s  Background 

The  child  in  the  inner  city,  whether 
Negro  or  Spanish  American,  is  in  need 
of  information  and  stimulation  to  raise 
the  level  of  his  own  self-esteem,  to  give 
him  a pride  in  his  race,  and  to  help  him 
make  the  transition  from  home  and  neigh- 
borhood to  a different  world.  As  one 
y/riter  has  said,  up  to  the  present  in  many 
instances  his  major  concern  has  been 
"getting  by"  rather  than  "getting  ahead.” 

Motivation  in  reading  depends  upon 
the  relevance  of  the  material  to  the  life 
and  the  interests  of  the  reader.  A revolu- 
tion is  occurring  in  multi-ethnic  reading 
series  for  young  children,  which  reveal 
the  life  in  the  inner  city  and  prove  that 
Negroes  or  Spanish  Americans  or  any 
other  ethnic  group  can  do  worthwhile 
things.  A sense  of  familiarity  and  of 
acceptance  works  wonders  with  boys  and 
girls.  The  other  day  a teacher,  without 
comment,  left  a pre-primer  from  the 
Detroit  City  Schools  series  (B,  40)  on 
the  reading  table.  A Negro  child  soon 
was  engrossed  in  it,  examining  every 
page  although  he  could  not  read.  Finally, 
he  closed  the  book  with  a sigh,  patted  the 
cover,  and  walked  quietly  up  to  the 
teacher’s  desk  to  whisper  in  her  ear, 
"Mrs.  Davis,  there’s  a book  over  on  that 
table  with  a little  boy  in  it  that  looks 
like  me." 


The  Bank  Street  Readers  are  doing  the 
same  thing  (B,  40).  Pictures  in  full  color 
in  both  these  series  reveal  life  among  the 
peoples  of  the  inner  city.  The  Chandler 
readers  have  similar  aims  with  photo- 
graphic pictures  to  accompany  the  te::t 
(B,  40).  So  also  has  the  Skyline  series 
which  has  come  out  of  St.  Louis  (B,  40). 

Similar  in  purpose  is  the  little  picture 
book.  My  Dog  is  Lost,  prepared  for 
Puerto  Rican  children.  In  it,  a lonesome 
little  boy  searches  for  hi.^  lost  dog  on  his 
fir.=t  day  in  the  streets  ol  New  York.  A 
banker,  on  whose  window  the  child  rec- 
ognizes the  equivalent  of  "We  Speak 
%anish,’’  gives  him  a placard  with  My 
dog  is  lost  written  on  it  in  English.  His 
efforts  to  describe  the  dog  in  Spanish 
words  with  accompanying  gestures  in- 
trigue all  those  who  join  the  search.  Then 
comes  the  grand  climax  when  his  "per- 
rito”  jumps  down  from  behind  a mounted 
policeman  who  is  helping  the  dog  to 
locate  his  master.  This  is  a slight  book 
by  Ezra  Keals  and  Pat  Cherr,  but  one 
which  combines  many  elements  that  en- 
courage the  Puerto  Rican  child  to  believe 
he  has  a place  in  the  sun. 

Marie  Ets’s  Gilberto  and  the  Wind,  in 
a very  different  vein,  shows  the  love  of  a 
little  Mexican  boy  for  his  playmate,  the 
wind.  Most  beloved  of  all  is  Jack  Keat’s 
Whistle  for  Willie,  which  graphically  de- 
picts a little  Negro  child’s  efforts  to 
whistle.  Some  children  will  be  able  to 
read  these  stories  for  themselves.  Best  of 
all,  however,  will  be  the  teacher’s  reading 
them  aloud  so  that  all  the  children  may 
enjoy  together  both  the  text  and  the 
pictures. 

The  importance  of  hearing  such  rhyth- 
mical stories  read  aloud  is  becoming  more 
evident  every  day.  Films  and  recordings 
of  many  of  them  are  now  available.* 
Recently,  Weston  Woods  Studio,  Weston, 
Connecticut,  has  produced  a machine 
which  operates  so  easily  that  little  chil- 
dren can  handle  it  themselves  merely  by 
inserting  a boxed  film  into  an  opening. 
The  reader,  in  this  case,  Harry  Bellefonte 
of  television  fame,  appears  on  the  screen 
to  read  a story  to  the  listening  children. 


New  York  Library  Association,  Children’s  and 
Voiin^  Adults  Section,  Recordings  for  Children. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Baker,  New  York  Public 
L-ibrary.  1961. 
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When  he  turns  the  book  around,  showing 
them  the  pictures  as  he  reads,  they  laugh 
uproariously  at  his  sputters  and  sneezes 
in  impersonation  of  Willie  and  his  efforts 
to  whistle.  Clearly,  here  is  an  inducement 
to  children  to  want  to  read  for  them- 
selves. Gilberto  and  the  Wind  is  also 
being  made  available  in  the  same  form. 

The  Search  for  Inner-City  Material 

A search  is  on  today  for  inner-city 
materials  for  the  primary  grades.  The 
reading  series  already  mentioned  all  deal 
with  this  theme. 

Then  there  are  innumerable  trade  books 
for  young  children,  written  about  city 
life,  some  of  which  are  useful  for  poor 
readers  in  the  intermediate  grades.  Kess- 
ler’s Big  Red  Bus,  Brenner  and  Katzoff  s 
Barto  Takes  the  Subtvay,  and  MacDon- 
ald’s Red  Light,  Green  Light  open  up 
problems  of  traffic.  Related  to  the  same 
theme  are  Alexander’ s A B C of  Cars 
and  Trucks  and  Zaffo’s  "Big”  Books  of 
Real  Trucks,  Real  Fire  Engines,  and 
Building  and  Wrecking  Machines.  These 
call  to  mind  the  easel-sized  set  of  inner- 
city  pictures  taken  in  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, for  use  in  its  program  for  un- 
der privileged  children,  who  talk  freely 
about  things  pictured  in  the  photographs 
of  their  own  neighborhoods  (A,  29). 

Goodspeed’s  Let’s  Go  to  a Supermarket 
enhances  a favorite  pastime  of  children 
and  I’resselt’s  W'^ake  Up,  City,  reveals  the 
city  at  a time  of  day  with  which  they  are 
seldom  familiar.  Herman  Schneider  takes 
them  underground  in  Let’s  Look  Under 
the  City.  City  Rhymes  by  Grifalconi  and 
City  Street  Games  by  J.  and  L.  Ambs  are 
also  useful. 

Burton’s  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steatn 
Shovel  has  warmed  the  hearts  of  children 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Snow  in  the  city 
is  always  exciting.  Hader’s  book  by  that 
title  delights  the  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary grades.  Katy  and  the  Big  Snow  and 
Tresselt’s  White  Snow,  Bright  Snow  can 
be  associated  with  many  loved  poems 
about  the  snow  such  as  Aileen  Fishers 
"Snowman’s  Resolution,’’  Alice  Wilkin’s 
"S.now,"  or  "Falling  Snow’’  whose  author 
is  unknown.* 


•See  Time  for  Poetry  by  M.-\y  Arbuthnot  and 
Very  VoiDiff  Verses  by  Geismer  and  Sutur. 


Rkading 

Community  helpers  abound  in  pre- 
school and  primary  grade  books,  such  as 
Lenski’s  Policeman  Small,  Lattin  s Peter  s 
Policeman,  and  the  most  beloved  of  all 
policemen  in  Make  Way  for  Ducklings. 

In  view  of  the  Negro’s  aspiration  to  ser\'e 
on  the  police  force,  this  is  a theme  of 
great  interest  to  the  children  in  spite  of 
some  unpleasant  encounters  with  these 
gentlemen. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  not  forget 
the  library  as  a major  service  of  the  city. 
Sue  Felt’s  Rosa  Too  Little,  Julia  Sauer’s 
Mike’s  House,  or  Crosby  Bonsall  s Tell 
Me  Some  More  are  excellent  for  reading 
aloud  in  the  primary  grades  before  a class 
visits  the  library  or  attends  a story  hour. 

Story  books  also  arouse  interest  in  city 
life:  Gilbert’s  Mr.  Plum  and  the  Little 
Green  Tree,  for  example,  and  Fly  High, 
Fly  Low  by  Don  Freeman  with  its  strik- 
ing pictures  of  San  Francisco,  the  home 
of  the  sea  gulls.  Verses  by  Phyllis  Mc- 
Ginley  in  All  Around  the  Town  include 
many  favorites  of  little  children,  for 
instance,  "B  is  for  Bus.’’ 

Any  teacher  undertaking  such  a unit 
in  the  intermediate  grades  should  read 
Marcella  G.  Krueger’s  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago School’s  Journal  for  March,  1965 
(A,  10).  To  the  titles  already  mentioned 
she  adds  the  Haders’  Big  City,  Natalie 
Hall’s  The  World  in  a City  Block  and 
many  other  useful  books.  Her  unit  ends 
with  "East  Side,  West  Side,  All  Around 
the  Town,’’  taken  from  Ray  Wood’s  Fun 
in  American  Folk  Rhymes. 

More  Books  About  Children  Like 
Themselves 

Another  kind  of  material  much  in 
demand  for  underprivileged  readers  is 
stories  of  other  children  like  themselves 
— often  Negroes  or  Puerto  Ricans — 
which  will  enhance  their  sense  of  per- 
sonal prestige  and  give  them  a pride  in 
their  own  backgrounds.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  usefulness  and  popular- 
ity of  Ezra  Keat’s  Whistle  for  Willie 
and  Snowy  Day,  Ann  Nolan  Clark’s  Who 
Wants  to  be  a Prairie  Dog?,  an  Indian 
story,  and  Marie  Ets’s  Gilbert  and  the 
Wind.  Williamson’s  Ho  Bark  Dog  and 
Beim’s  Two  Is  a Team  have  also  proved 
useful.  So  have  the  stories  in  the  Bank 
Street,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and  other  read- 
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ers  with  bona  fide  pictures  and  scenes. 
Randall’s  Piw  with  Chris  and  Brown’s 
Ronnie's  W'ish,  also  delight  young  chil- 
dren. Du  Bois’s  The  Three  Policemen,  a 
humorous  prideful  story  of  a little  boy 
who  directs  three  lively  policemen,  is 
well  calculated  to  raise  the  blood  pres- 
sure of  any  youthful  reader.  Lipkind  s 
Four  Leaf  Clover  is  equally  spirited. 
For  children  in  the  middle  grades  Tarry  s 
/Vly  Dog  Rinly  continues  the  storybook 
tradition  that  every  Negro  boy  must  have 
a dog. 

The  Oneness  of  Childhood 

And,  lest  we  give  the  impression  that 
tastes  differ  widely  according  to  the  color 
of  the  skin,  let  us  remember  that  Negro 
children  also  have  a right  to  share  in  the 
sheer  fun  of  many  books  enjoyed  by  all 
children  everywhere,  such  as  Curious 
George,  the  lively,  mischievous  monkey. 
Caps  for  Sale,  and  Andy  and  the  Lion. 

Distinctly  lively  boys  and  girls  people 
the  pages  of  children’s  books.  Homer 
Price  and  Henry  Huggins  are  for  the 
middle  grades.  Little  Eddie  and  Betsy 
are  humorous  and  relatively  easy  to  read. 
The  last  three  come  in  series,  so  that  a 
teacher  may  whet  the  children  s appetites 
by  reading  aloud  one  of  them  and  send- 
ing the  children  to  the  library  for  others. 

In  the  intermediate  grades,  young  read- 
ers may  also  discover  through  books  that 
many  different  kinds  of  people  are  ad- 
justing to  life  in  the  United  States  in 
Marguerite  De  Angeli’s  Bright  April,  for 
example,  or  Ellis  Credle’s  Down,  Down 
the  Mountain,  Margery  Clark’s  Poppy 
Seed  Cakes,  and  Eleanor  Estes’s  The 
Hundred  Dresses,  or  The  Moffats,  who, 
although  white,  know  something  about 
poverty. 

Creating  a Pride  in  Their  Country 

Underprivileged  children,  along  with 
all  the  rest,'  should  take  pride  in  their 
country’s  growing.  The  D Aulaires 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
are  both  useful,  together  with  Alice  Dal- 
gleish’s  The  Columbus  Story  and  The 
Thanksgiving  Story.  Bulla’s  Squanto, 
Friend  of  the  White  Men  reveals  a dif- 
ferent chapter  in  American  History. 
'Wilma  Hay’s  Pilgrim  Thanksgiving  is 
also  useful  for  middle  or  upper  grade 
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readers,  playing  up  as  it  does  the  Indians 
part  in  the  celebration.  Esther  Averill’s 
Daniel  Boone  is  decked  with  small  col- 
ored marginal  illustrations  filled  with  the 
details  boys  like. 

Developing  a Love  of  Poetry 

The  teacher  of  Negro  and  Spanish- 
American  children  has  a significant  op- 
portunity to  use  their  instinctive  sense  of 
rhythm  to  develop  a love  of  poetry. 
Rhymes  and  jingles  are  excellent  as  an 
opening  wedge — for  example.  Here  we 
come  Looby,  Loo;”  ”I  put  my  right  foot 
in,  I put  my  right  foot  out;”  and  all  the 
array  of  such  rhymes  in  Wiltroufs  Lets 
Sing  and  Play,  Inez  Bertail’s  Complete 
Nursery  Song  Book  or  Elizabeth  Burch- 
enall’s  Folk  Songs  and  Gai.ies.  Mother 
Goose  belongs  to  the  whole  world  of 
childhood.  Perhaps  The  Real  Mother 
Goose  and  Marguerite  De  Angeli’s  Book 
of  Nursery  and  Mother  Goose  Rhymes 
are  as  useful  as  any  editions.  Geismer  and 
Suter’s  Very  Young  Verses  comes  close 
to  the  lives  of  little  children.  Helen  Fer- 
ris’s Favorite  Poems,  Old  and  New  is 
good  for  the  entire  family,  and  William 
Cole’s  Humorous  Poetry  for  Children 
pleases  all  ages.  The  teacher  will  find 
invaluable  May  Hill  Arbuthnot’s  Time 
for  Poetry  and  her  discussion  of  it  in 
Children  and  Books  (ed.  1964). 

Junior  High  School  Reading 

We  are  very  fortunate  indeed  in  the 
amount  of  help  available  from  successful 
junior  high  school  programs  for  the  dis- 
advantaged in  New  York  City.  Linda 
Smith  writes  most  interestingly  of  the 
literature  program  for  Negroes  in  Junior 
High  School  54  in  Manhattan  (A,  24). 
Books  by  Negro  authors  are  prominent 
in  the  program  and  stories  of  Negro 
young  people,  all  of  which  give  the  stu- 
dents a feeling  that  their  own  aspirations 
and  efforts  will  not  be  wasted.  In  Cath- 
erine Blanton’s  Hold  Fast  to  Your 
Dreams,  for  example,  a Negro  girl 
achieves  a career  in  dancing  in  spite  of 
prejudice  against  her.  In  Ruth  Chandler’s 
Ladder  to  the  Sky  a Negro  boy  realizes 
he  must  do  better  than  the  whites  because 
he  is  expected  to  do  worse.  Dorothy 
Sterling’s  Mary  fane,  who  is  the  first 
Negro  to  enroll  in  a desegregated  junior 
high  school,  succeeds  in  spite  of  the  feel- 
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ing  against  her.  In  Catherine  Marshall  s 
Julie’s  Heritage,  a Negro  girl  in  a sub- 
urban New  York  high  school  finds  her 
music  an  asset  in  achieving  recognition 
and  discovering  her  own  identity. 

Lorenz  Graham’s  recent  South  Town 
and  North  Town  identify  the  problems 
of  Negro  families  living  in  the  South 
and  the  North  today.  Roosevelt  Grady, 
Louise  Shotwell’s  touching  story  of  an 
eight-year-old  Negro  boy.  son  of  an 
itinerant  worker,  was  runner-up  for  the 
Newbery  medal  in  1964.  It  is  a delight- 
ful story  of  a boy  who  had  a passion  for 
arithmetic.  He  had  mastered  "add-to  and 
“take-away  from,”  but  his  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  learn  “gaz-inta.”  Every  time 
they  came  to  "gaz-inta”  in  the  school  he 
was  attending,  his  father  was  moved'  to 
another  job.  How  the  family  maintained 
its  stability  until  the  father  secured  a full 
years  appointment  is  beautifully  and 
sympathetically  told. 

Pride  in  Negro  Poetry 


Negro  poetry  is  an  area  of  study  in 
either  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  grade  in 
Junior  High  School  54.  It  begins  with 
well-known  Negro  poets  whose  poems 
have  been  recorded.  ArriO  Bontemps  s 
volume  called  Golden  Slippers,  opens  the 
series  with  such  optimistic  poems  as 
Georgia  Johnson’s  “I’ve  Learned  to 
Sing,”  James  Weldon  Johnsons  Litt 
Every  Voice  and  Sing,”  and  Langston 
Hughes’s  “Song  of  a Negro  Washer- 
woman to  Her  Son.”  his  “Dressed  Up. 
his  “John  Henry,”  and  his  Alabama 
Earth-the  Grave  of  B.  T.  Washington. 
Hughes’s  Dream-Reeper  and  Other 
Poems  is  also  available  on  records.  Selec- 
tions from  James  Weldon  Johnsons 
God’s  Trombones,  sermons  of  a Negro 
preacher,  were  played  on  the  recorder. 
Gwendolyn  Brooks’s  Bronzeville  Boys 
and  Girls  was  a “must,”  she  reports,  for 
teen-agers.  At  the  end  of  her  list.  Miss 
Smith  remarks.  “These  are  the  books  they 
carry  around,  discuss,  and  pass  along  to 
one  another.  They  are  better  than  made- 
over  classics” 

The  Negro — Past  and  Present 

Everywhere  there  is  a search  for  mate- 
rials which  will  give  Negro  children  and 
young  people  a pride  in  their  past.  Re- 


cently the  Associated  Publishers  have 
produced  Word  Pictures  of  the  Great 
City  by  Elsie  P.  Derricotte,  a book  ot 
brief  biographies  told  by  a Negro  father 
to  his  children  and  suitable  for  reading 
in  the  intermediate  grades  or  for  riding 
aloud  to  younger  pupils.  Bamous 
can  Negro  Poets  by  Charlemae  Rollins 
presents  photographs  and  a poem  or  ^o 
by  each  poet  in  addition  to  biographical 
sketches.  It  is  intended  for  the  upper 
grades  and  junior  high  school  Many 
good  biographies  of  individual  Negroes 
are  now  available  to  junior  high  school 
pupils,  which  means  they  will  be  suitable 
for  slower  readers  in  the  senior  high. 
Shirley  Graham’s  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Frederick  Douglass,  George  Washington 
Carver,  and  Phyllis  Wheatley  are  particu- 
larly useful.  Alvin  Kugelman’s  Ralph  }. 
Bunche,  Fighter  for  Peace,  Dorothy  Ster- 
ling’s Harriet  Tolman  and  Captain  of  the 
Planter,  the  story  of  Robert  Small  and 
Catherine  Peare’s  Mary  McCloud  Bethune 
are  also  valuable.  Russell  L.  Adams  s 
Great  Negroes  Past  and  Present  chal- 
lenges the  good  reader  in  the  junior  and 

senior  high.  rr- 

Jane  D.  Shacklefords  A Childs  His- 
tory of  the  Negro  for  the  intermediate 
grades  is  very  helpful  and  can  be  success- 
fully read  aloud  to  still  younger  readers. 
Bontemps’s  One  Hundred  Years  of  N^- 
oro  Progress  Since  the  Emancipation  chai- 
?enges  older  boys  and  girls  while  his 
Pictorial  History  of  the  Negro  in  Ameri- 
ca is  especially  useful  for  its  graphic 

^"^oTrothy  Sterling’s  Forever  Free;  the 
Story  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
is  invaluable  as  a reference  source  for 
older  pupils.  Now  Emma  G.  Sterne  h^ 
produced  I Have  a Dream,  covering  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement.  A poetic  record- 
ing of  the  Negroes’  story  in  North  Star 
Shining  by  Hildegarde  Swift  reads  aloud 
very  well  and  can  be  read  easily  by  junior 
and  senior  high  school  pupils. 


Sport  Stories  for  Negro  Boys 

A major  interest  of  older  boys  is  sports 
—and  Negro  boys  may  well  be  proud  of 
the  contribution  of  their  race  in  that 
area.  Older  boys  seek  such  biographies  as 
Bontemps’s  Famous  Negro  Athletes, 
Charles  Einstein’s  Born  to  Play  Ball 
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Willie  Mays  or  Mickey  Mantle  of  the 
Yankees,  or  fiction  such  as  Duane  Deck- 
er s Hit  and  Run  and  Gilbert  Douglas’s 
Hard  to  Tackle,  which  reveal  the  prob- 
lems of  Negro  boys  on  high  school  teams. 
Mac  Davis  has  written  of  The  100  Great- 
est  Sports  Feats  and  Philip  Harkness, 
Lightning  on  Ice.  Such  books  as  Anto- 
nacci  s Basketball  for  Y oung  Champions 
and  Make  the  Team  in  Baseball  are  pop- 
ular with  elementary  school  readers.  Little 
League  Heroes,  the  story  of  a Negro  boy 
in  the  West  Austin  League,  is  well  liked 
by  middle  grade  boys. 

Music  for  Youthful  Musicians 

Music,  too,  offers  a field  of  powerful 
interest  to  many  underprivileged  pupils. 
Helen  Whiting  has  written  Negro  Art, 
Music,  and  F^yme,  published  by  Asso- 
ciated Publishers,  and  suitable  in  diffi- 
culty for  Grades  2-4.  Harriet  Hunting- 
ton  s Tune  Up  describes  the  instruments 
of  the  orchestra  and  how  they  work. 
Langston  Hughes  has  given  us  The  First 
Book  of  Jazz  and  James  Weldon  Johnson 
has  collected  a Book  of  Negro  Spirituals. 
Useful  contributions  in  biography  have 
been  made  by  Arna  Bontemps  in  Famous 
Negro  Music  Makers  and  Chariot  in  the 
Sky,  the  story  of  how  a runaway  slave 
helped  build  a university  through  estab- 
lishment of  the  Jubilee  Singers.  Finally, 
Benjamin  Britain’s  World  of  Music  fur- 
nishes the  whole  story  in  most  fascinat- 
ing pictures,  an  exciting  account  for  any 
reader,  whether  he  reads  the  rather  diffi- 
cult text  or  the  pictures.  Seeger’s  Ameri- 
can Folk  Songs  places  the  Negroes’  con- 
tribution in  the  setting  of  those  of  other 
grouns  or  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Will  you  let  me  add  as  a grand 
climax,  Robert  McCloskey’s  Lentil,  a 
picture  story  book  of  how  a boy  and  his 
mouth  organ  saved  the  day  when  a nota- 
ble politician  came  to  visit  a Middle 
Western  town.  It  is  good  fun  for  readers 
from  eight  to  eighty. 

The  Gateway  English  Project 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Smiley  directs  the  Gate- 
way Project  for  Grades  7-9,  carried  on 
by  Hunter  College  in  three  junior  high 
schools  in  New  York  City  with  young 
people  who  in  the  seventh  grade  range 
in  ability  from  Grade  4.3  to  Grade  7.4. 


Largely  Negroes,  Puerto  Ricans,  or  mi- 
grants from  the  southern  Appalachians, 
they  come  from  disadvantaged  homes.  A 
detailed  description  of  their  problems 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Smiley  in  her  ad- 
dress before  a conference  called  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  in  1964 
( A,  9).  According  to  her  summary  report 
in  1965,  the  aim  of  the  literature  pro- 
gram in  the  junior  high  school  was  "to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  pupils’  own 
experiences  and  those  that  are  the  subject 
of  much  of  the  literature  acceptable  to 
the  more  advantaged  middle-class  chil- 
dren.’’ 

Four  unit  booklets  were  prepared — the 
first,  A Family  Is  a Way  of  Feeling,  in- 
cludes lullabies  of  five  nations,  a selection 
from  Roosevelt  Grady,  a Puerto  Rican 
story  and  material  from  Carl  Sandburg 
along  with  incidents  from  the  lives  of 
Jesse  Stuart  and  Jackie  Robinson.  A c.^1- 
lection  of  poems  for  the  same  grade, 
called  Stories  in  Verse  includes  "Casey  at 
the  Bat,”  '"The  Cremation  of  Sam  Mc- 
Gee,” a poem  about  John  Henry,  and 
others  by  Auden,  Benet,  Nathan,  and 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  The  volume 
called  W ho  Am  I?  is  decidedly  masculine 
in  its  revelation  of  how  personality  is 
sized  up  by  friends  and  enemies.  It  in- 
cludes stories  like  The  New  Kid  by  Mur- 
ray Heyert,  and  Horatio  by  Gregor  Fel- 
sen,  together  with  poems  like  Robert 
Frost’s  "Acquainted  with  the  Night,” 
Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Achilles  Death- 
eridge”  and  Emily  Dickinson’s  "I'm  No- 
body, Who  Are  You?”  Typical  girls’ 
stories  include  "Jam  Session  at  Abbey’s” 
and  Morley  Callagan’s  "All  the  Years  of 
Her  Life.”  Coping  is  a collection  of 
stories  of  people  who  cope  with  difficul- 
ties and  some  who  give  up  the  struggle. 

It  includes  selections  from  such  works  as 
Mama's  Bank  Account,  Ordeal  in  the 
Desert,  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  the  Cy- 
clops, and  Wise  Old  Aesop.  A few  of 
the  selections,  like  Griffith’s  Black  Like 
Me,  have  been  summarized  by  experts 
who  understand  the  use  of  imagery  and 
other  literary  effects.  The  four  volumes 
have  the  merit  of  being  "thin”  although 
they  add  up  to  a considerable  amount  of 
reading  for  the  year.  In  fact,  two  more 
volumes  had  been  planned  for  Grade 
VII,  but  four  proved  to  be  all  the  pupils 
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could  cover  with  the  amount  of  speaking, 
discussion,  writing,  and  dramatization 
which  grew  out  of  the  units  (B,  40). 

The  eighth  grade  booklets  are  called 
Striving,  Creatures  in  Verse,  and  Two 
Roads  to  Greatness.  The  volume  called 
Striving  opens  with  Walt  Whitman’s  "I 
Hear  America  Singing.”  It  r^eals 
through  stories  of  a blind  machinist,  a 
steelman’s  nerv'e,  a nurse’s  duty  in  time  of 
crisis,  a play.  Express  Stop  from  hennox 
Avenue,  a singer,  an  actress,  a girl  on  the 
road  to  Grand  Opera,  and  a selection 
from  The  Shadow  of  a Bull,  success 
through  courage,  integrity,  and  hard 
work.  The  stories,  all  of  which  are  dra- 
matically written,  are  realistic  and  appar- 
ently elicit  from  the  class  straightforward 
discussion  of  major  issues  in  finding  one’s 
place  in  the  world  (B,40). 

Creatures  in  Verse  presents  forty  pages 
of  clever  poems  about  animals,  with 
scarcely  one  from  a zoo.  The  spider,  the 
city  cat,  the  vultures,  the  lone  dog,  the 
fish  in  Max  Eastman’s  "Aquarium,”  Og- 
den Nash’s  centipede,  and  Elizabeth 
Coatsworth’s  "Sea  Gull.”  It  is  an  amaz- 
ing collection  of  vividly  described  and 
cleverly  characterized  animals,  frequently 
with  sly  thmsts  at  their  human  counter- 
parts and  always  with  startlingly  appro- 
priate rhythms,  interesting  rhymes,  and 
carefully  chosen  words  and  figures.  One 
cannot  read  the  volume  without  knowing 
human  nature  better.  One  feels  that,  with- 
out doubt,  the  people  who  chose  them 
knew  both  poetry  and  the  problems  of 
youth  who  stmggle  with  life  in  an  under- 
privileged neighborhood  (B,40). 

Two  Roads  to  Greatness  contains  selec- 
tions from  and  about  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Frederick  Douglass,  the  Negro  slave 
who  became  a friend  of  Lincoln  and  a 
leader  of  his  people.  Major  speeches  of 
both  men  and  some  by  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington and  others  appear  in  the  volume. 
The  "Gettysburg  Address,’’  poems  by 
Sandburg,  Benet,  and  Walt  Whitman, 
and  a selection  from  Robert  Sherwood’s 
play  Abe  Lincoln  of  Illinois  are  typical 
of  the  contents  of  this  volume.  The  books 
are  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
They  would  seem  a tremendous  step  for- 
ward in  presenting  meaningful  selections 
of  high  literary  quality  (B,  40). 

Mr.  Spiegler,  who  worked  on  the  series 


and  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  volume. 
Striving,  entitled  his  article  describing 
another  aspect  of  the  Gateway  English 
program,  "If  only  Dickens  had  written 
about  hot  rods!”  a boy’s  response  to  the 
suggestion  that  he  read  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  (A,  23).  It  was  this  that  made 
him  give  up  the  old  "required  classics” 
and  seek  a new  approach  and  a new  con- 
tent for  his  so-called  "intellectual  ghetto.” 
In  desperation  he  staged  a book  fair  of 
2,000  books  in  "jolly  pockets”  on  hun- 
dreds of  lively  topics.  The  students 
browsed  for  three  days.  They  actually 
bought  1,123  good  books.  Prime  favor- 
ites were  Kon  Tiki,  Bill  Stern’s  My  Fa- 
vorite Sport  Stories  and  Mutiny  on  the 
Bounty.  One  boy  sought  out  Tlje  Scarlet 
Letter,  thinking  it  was  a football  emblem. 
Another  discovered  Hot  Rod  and  read 
four  more  of  the  series  in  two  weeks. 
You  will  think  they  needed  guidance. 
They  did,  but  the  teacher  now  had  some- 
thing to  guide. 

In  this  program  the  teachers  found  the 
Scholastic  Teen-Age  Book  Club  invalua- 
ble. Its  Scope  magazine  which  has  been 
established  to  bring  current  news,  sports, 
stories,  and  interesting  people  on  televi- 
sion, radio,  and  the  like  to  boys  and  girls 
overage  in  interests  and  underage  in 
reading  ability  proved  a godsend.  The 
enthusiasm  of  teachers  working  in  this 
program  is  contagious,  and  the  results 
most  heartening. 

How  Much  Literature  for  the 
Underprivileged  Reader? 

The  question  is  being  raised  in  many 
places  as  to  whether  the  underprivileged 
children  in  our  schools  are  being  intro- 
duced to  enough  literature  as  literature. 
A recent  sun'ey  by  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  indicates  that  in, 
general  they  are  not  (A,  3).  Dr.  Lou  La 
Brant  has  spoken  out  eloquently  for  in- 
creased general  reading  and  literary  back- 
ground for  the  more  gifted  Negroes  who 
are  going  on  to  college- (A  9).  At  Dil- 
lard University,  she  promoted  a plan, 
sponsored  by  a foundation,  to  establish 
summer  session  programs  in  which  Negro 
students  entering  college  in  the  fall  spent 
six  weeks  of  the  previous  summer  read- 
ing under  tutorial  guidance  on  the  cam- 
pus and  talking  over  their  books  indi- 
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vidually  with  a member  of  the  faculty. 
The  experience  proved  stimulating  both 
to  their  interest  in  reading  and  their 
ability  to  discuss  intelligently  what  they 
had  read. 

Use  of  films,  tapes,  and  recordings  is 
in  many  cases  necessary  if  the  material  is 
to  be  understood.  Mrs.  Smiley  reports 
successful  reading  of  one  or  two  dra- 
matic scenes  from  Moby  Dick  after  a 
film  of  it  had  been  shown.  This  combina- 
tion would  seem  to  have  great  promise. 

In  the  elementary  school,  reading  aloud 
or  telling  stories  to  underprivileged  chil- 
dren daily  is  an  obvious  necessity.  Story- 
telling in  the  pre-school  and  in  all  the 
primary  grades  is  a major  avenue  of  trans- 
mitting the  literary  heritage.  "The  Three 
Pigs,"  "The  Three  Bears,”  "The  Old 
Woman  and  Her  Pig,”  "Cinderella,” 
"The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves,”  "The 
Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff”  and  the  "Fly- 
ing Carpet”  are  all  a part  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  childhood  which  every  pupil  can 
enjoy,  whether  he  can  read  or  not.  Color- 
ful editions  with  pictures  as  distinguished 
as  the  text  are  now  available  for  all  of 
them.  Aesop’s  Fables  have  recently  ap- 
peared in  similarly  attractive  editions — 
"The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise,”  for  exam- 
ple, with  illustrations  by  Galdone,  and 
now  Louis  Untermeyer  has  brought  out 
an  attractive  retelling  of  them.  In  the 
development  of  appreciation  of  such  lit- 
erature, children  get  a new  feeling  for 
words  from  Ann  Rand’s  Sparkle  and 
Spin. 

Especially  suitable  for  intermediate  and 
junior  high  school  pupils  are  the  tall 
tales,  to  which  the  Negro  children’s  own 
Uncle  Remus  made  so  distinguished  a 
contribution.  Charlernae  Rollins  recom- 
mends Margaret  Wise  Brown’s  adapta- 
tion of  Bre-r  Rabbit  as  simpler  and  less 
filled  with  dialect  than  most.  The  Fast 
Sooner  Hound,  told  by  Arna  Bontemps 
and  Jack  Conroy,  also  reads  aloud  very 
well.  ]ohn  Henry,  too,  has  recently  been 
produced  in  simpler  form  by  Ezra  Keats 
with  illustrations  by  the  author.  Cour- 
lander’s  Terrapin’s  Pot  of  Sense  is  a 
popular  collection  of  African  folk  tales. 
McCormick’s  Paul  Bunyon  Swings  His 
Axe  and  Glen  Rounds’s  Ole  Paul,  the 
Mighty  Logger  have  no  trouble  finding 
readers.  Davy  Crockett  and  Mike  Fink 


are  other  men  of  strength  and  valor 
whose  stories  are  now  a part  of  our 
Americana. 

At  the  intermediate  grade  level  also, 
Pinocchio,  Robin  Hood,  the  stories  of 
Odysseus  and  a few  Greek  and  Norse 
Gods  or  Old  Testament  heroes  can  be 
successfully  used  by  storytelling,  playing 
of  recordings,*  or  reading  aloud.  Usually, 
a certain  group  of  more  gifted  readers  is 
eager  to  borrow  these  books. 

In  one  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
Harlem  a program  is  being  carried  on 
for  pupils  ranking  considerably  above 
average  in  reading.  They  meet  once  a 
week  with  the  school’s  reading  expert  to 
look  over  some  of  the  most  challenging 
books  for  young  readers,  such  as  Caddie 
Woodlawn,  Wind  in  the  Willows,  Tom 
Sawyer,  or  James  Daugherty’s  Daniel 
Boone,  which  they  may  then  borrow  for 
personal  reading.  After  discussing  the 
book  he  has  been  reading  with  the  group, 
each  child  places  his  name  and  the  title 
on  a chart  called  Our  Reading  Ladder — 
to  show  how  far  up  he  has  gone. 

In  this  school,  also,  a member  of  the 
staff  is  assigned  to  handle  books  ordered 
from  the  Scholastic  Arrow  and  Lucky 
Book  Clubs.  Much  has  been  made  of  this 
program  at  the  Parent-Teachers’  Meet- 
ings, and  many  parents  are  eager  to  have 
their  children  belong.  The  aim  is  to  have 
both  parents  and  children  recognize  read- 
ing as  a normal  part  of  life  at  home  and 
school. 


Reading  Lists 

Two  reading  lists  which  I hope  will  be 
useful  follow.  The  first  presents  some 
tempting  books  and  articles  on  materials 
and  reading  guidance  for  the  underprivi- 
leged. Numbers  in  the  text  indicate  which 
ones  I have  quoted.  The  second  is  a list 
of  lists  of  books  suitable  for  use  with 
underprivileged  children.  They  have  been 
sent  to  me  from  reading  programs  around 
the  country.  May  I mention  a few  of 
them: 

The  American  Library  Association  has 
recently  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  two  lists  of  books  of 
use  with  Spanish  speaking  children,  one 


.. . l-ibr.iry  Associ.ition,  Rccordims  for 
C/iiWroi.  Selected  by  Mr.t.  AiiRiist.-i  Il.ikcr  for  the 
Childrens  .iml  \ otiiig  Adults  Services  Section. 
New  York  Public  Libr.iry,  1961. 
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in  Spanish,  which  includes  such  books  as 
Lois  Lcnski’s  Coicboy  Small,  Hans  Key’s 
Curious  George,  Elizabeth  Guilfoile’s 
Nobody  Listens  to  Andrew,  Galdone’s 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  and  Mun- 
ro  Leaf’s  The  Story  of  Ferdinand.  These 
lists,  hitherto  available  in  multigraphed 
form  now  appear,  together  with  four  ad- 
ditional lists  of  books  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, in  a monograph  called  W e Read, 
published  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (B,37). 

Several  lists  are  available,  as  you  know, 
in  which  a special  effort  has  been  made 
to  group  books  of  high  interest  and  sim- 
plicity of  text  under  various  elements  in 
human  relationships.  In  1963,  the  Amer- 
ican Council  of  Education  revised  with 
the  aid  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  its  Reading  Ladders  for 
Human  Relations,  which  groups  books 
topically  under  such  headings  as  How  It 
Feels  to  Grow  Up,  Feeling  at  Home, 
Living  with  Change,  and  Living  with  a 
Free  People.  Within  each  category,  books 
are  listed  separately  for  primary  and  in- 
termediate grades  and  for  junior  and 
senior  high  school  (B,  ^ }• 

Dunn,  Jackman,  and  Newton  have  re- 
cently revised  their  Fare  for  Reluctant 
Readers,  which  gives  a broad  coverage  of 
books  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
boys  and  girls  (B,  13).  Its  scope  is  broad, 
and  the  authors  are  willing  to  include 
books  of  known  appeal  which  seldom 
appear  on  school  reading  lists.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
has  recently  compiled  its  list  of  High- 
Interest — Easy-Reading  for  funior  and 
Senior  High  School  Reluctant  Readers 
(B,  22). 

Two  other  well-known  lists  rely  for 
their  placement  of  books  largely  upon 
scientific  measures  of  difficulty  and  in- 
clude many  textbook  materials.  Dr. 
Spache  revised  his  Good  Reading  for 
Poor  Readers  in  1964  (B,  33).  Helen 
Sullivan  and  Lorraine  Tolman  will  bring 
out  a revision  of  their  High-Interest,  Low- 
Vocabulary  Reading  Materials  in  Boston 
University’s  fournal  of  Education  in  the 
late  summer  or  early  fall  (B,  33).  A re- 
vision of  the  Syracuse  list,  A Place  to 
Start,  appeared  in  1965  (B,41). 

The  Wilmington,  Delaware,  list  has 
grown  out  of  the  recommendations  of 


tc*achers  engaged  in  its  Three  Year  Ex- 
perimental Project  on  Schools  in  a Chang- 
ing Neighborhood  (B,39). 

The  Minneapolis  bibliography  on  Ne- 
gro Life  for  Students  and  Teachers  in  the 
Elementary  School  is  carefully  chosen  by 
its  Human  Relations  Committee,  which 
spent  a summer  examining  the  books  and 
their  usefulness  with  children  (B,21). 
Augusta  Baker’s  choice  of  Books  about 
the  Negro  (New  York  City  Public  Li- 
brary), done  with  very  special  under- 
standing, has  been  a standard  list  for 
some  years  (B,  23),  and  has  just  been  re- 
vised. Other  lists  are  shorter,  but  all  have 
grown  out  of  recent  local  concern  for  the 
underprivileged,  and  therefore  are  the 
product  of  experience — for  example,  the 
Macomb  County  Library  (Michigan)  lists 
on  Experiences  and  on  Stories  (B,20) 
and  the  Corpus  Christi  list  of  1965  (B, 
11).  'The  Los  Angeles  Comprehensive 
Book  Lists,  which  are  cover-all  lists  of 
library  and  textbooks,  are  useful  for  those 
wishing  to  order  simple  textbook  materi- 
als to'  supplement  their  own  standard 
series  (B,  19).  It  will  also  be  helpful  for 
individualized  reading  programs. 
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Opportunity  Project  in  Education^  1963. 
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ior High  Libraries  in  the  School-Commu- 
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Minnesota,  Human  Relations  Committee. 
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dents and  Teachers  in  the  Elementary 

School,  1965.  . , 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
Champaign,  Illinois.  High  Interest— Easy 
Reading  for  Junior  and  Senior  H^gn 
School  Reluctant  Readers.  Compil^  by 
Raymond  Emery  and  Margaret  B.  Hous- 

hower.  1965.  Price  $1.00.  .,  j u 

Books  for  Bigititiitig  Readers,  compiled  by 
Elizabeth  Guilfoile.  1962. 

23.  New  York  City  Public  Library'.  Books 
About  the  Negro.  Selected  by  Augusta 
Baker.  New  Edition,  June,  1966. 

24.  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Bureau  of  Child  Development  and  Parent 
Education,  Division  of  School  Supervision, 

A Few  Suggested  Books  for  Nursery 
School  Children,  1965.  Albany. 

25.  University  of  the  State  of  New  ^rk. 
State  Education  Department,  Nev/  York 
State  Library,  Division  of  Library  Exten- 
sion. Albany,  New  York.  Picture  Books 
with  a Dual  Function,  1964. 

26.  North  Carolina  Advancement  School, 
Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina.  Lwrary 
Books  Frequently  Circulated  (High  School 
Boys).  Torchbearer  Library  (from  the 

Reading  Clinic).  , , , . no: 

27.  Free  Public  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Omce 
of  Work  with  Children,  Easy  Reading  for 

Grades  1 and  2,  1962.  „ i r .u 

28.  "Readable  and  Interesting  Books  lor  the 
Reluctant  and  Retarded  Reader,”  Elemen- 
tary Enzli^h,  40:106-09,  Januaty,  1963. 

29.  San  Diego  State  College,  California.  Ke- 
cent  Easy  Books  for  First  Grade  Children. 
Compiled  by  Patrick  Groff. 

30.  Scholastic  Magazines,  Inc.,  900  Sylvan 
Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey, 
7-7900. 

Book  Clubs: 

Lucky  Book  Club — Grades  2-3 
Arrow  Book  Club— Grades  4-6 
Teen  Age  Book  Club — Grades  7-9 
Campus  Book  Club — Gi  des  10-12 
Booht  to  Encourage  the  Reluctant  Reader, 
High  Maturity— Easy  to  Read  Paperback 
Books  for  Junior  High  School  Students. 
Compiled  and  annotated  by  Mrs.  Euth  R. 
Adams,  City  University  of  New  York. 
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Reade/s  Choice  Catalog  of  Paperbacks  for 
Elementary  and  High  School  Magazines — 
Practical  English  (High  School)  and 
Scholastic  Scope,  adult  easy-to-read  mate- 
rials for  the  disadvantaged. 

31.  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  Multi- 
level Bibliography  of  Independent  Read- 
ing. Chicago,  Illinois. 

32.  Seligson,  Y.  "Resources  for  Reading 
Teachers;  Books  for  the  Reluctant  and 
Retarded  Readers,”  Journal  of  Education, 
146:60-70,  April,  1964. 

33.  Spache,  George  D.  Good  Reading  for 
Poor  Readers.  Champaign,  Illinois:  Gar- 
rard Press  (Rev.,  1964). 

34.  Strang,  Ruth;  Phelps,  Ethlyne;  and  With- 
row, Dorothy.  Gateways  to  Readable 
Books.  New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Com- 
pany, 1958.  $3.00. 

35.  Sullivan,  Helen  and  Tolman,  Lorraine. 
"High-Interest,  Low-Vocabulary  Reading 
Materials;  A Selected  Booklist,”  Journm 
of  Education,  Boston  University.  New 
Edition,  Summer,  1966. 

36.  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Suggested  Books 
for  Indian  Schools,  Publication  Service, 
Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  1965. 
Price  50<f. 

37.  U.  S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington, 
D.C.  We  Read  On  press,  1966).  ^ eludes 
eight  bibliographies  for  underprivileged 
children  and  youth,  prepared  by  the  Chil- 
dren’s and  Young  Adults'  Services  of  the 
American  Library  Association. 

38.  Urban  Service  Corps,  Volunteer  Reading 
Aids  Program,  Washington,  D.  C.  A 
Graded  Bibliography  for  Children  with 
Reading  Difficulties.  Compiled  by  Roy  A. 
Kress. 


39.  Wilmington,  Delaware  Public  Schools, 
Three  Year  Experimental  Project  on 
Schools  in  Changing  Neighborhoods:  A 
New  Resource;  Growing  Up  with  Books. 
Bulletins  Nos.  1-5  (October,  1960-May, 
1961).  Muriel  Crosby,  Director.  Ages  6- 
16. 

40.  Some  examples  of  Reading  Series  for  the 
Underprivileged: 

a.  The  Bank  Street  Readers.  Pre-Primers 
through  Grade  11.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City. 

b.  The  Chandler  Language  Experience 
Readers.  (Through  Primer.)  The  Chan- 
dler Publishing  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

c.  The  City  Schools  Reading  Program 
(Detroit).  Gertrude  Whipple,  editor. 
Primary  Grades  and  Pre-Primers.  The 
Follett  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

d.  The  Gateway  English  Series  with 
Teachers’  Handbooks,  Grades  7-8. 
Project  English  Curriculum  Study  Cen- 
ter, Hunter  College  of  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York,  Dr.  Alarjorie 
Smiley,  Director.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1966. 

e.  The  Skyline  Readers,  Banneker  Project, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mrs.  Virginia 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Arvin  Phillips,  et  al. 
Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

f.  New  Worlds  of  Literature,  Grade  9. 
Warren  J.  Halliburton  and  Mauri  E. 
Pelkonen,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

41.  The  Reading  and  Language  Art  Center. 
A Place  to  Start.  Syracuse,  New  York: 
Syracuse  University,  1965.  $2.00. 
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3.  Oral  Language  of 

Culturally  Disadvantaged 
Kindergarten  Children 

Dominic  Thomas 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

IN  RECENT  YEARS,  a great  deal  of  con- 
cern has  been  expressed  for  the  prop- 
er education  of  culturally  disadvantaged 
children. 

It  has  been  recogni2ed  for  some  time 
that  attainment  of  the  social  and  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  public  schools,  in 
culturally  disadvantaged  .areas,  requires 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  these  children;  moreover, 
knowledge  gained  from  such  study  should 
be  applied  to  improving  their  education. 

While  there  are  many  characteristics  of 
culturally  disadvantaged  kindergarten 
, 'children  which  need  to  be  analy2ed,  the 
y present  discussion  focuses  on  the  oral 
\Ianguage  of  such  children. 

John  B.  Carroll  points  out  that,  "By 
the  time  he  arrives  at  school  age,  the 
child  has  already  learned  to  speak  with 
whatever  sound  system,  grammar,  and 
vocabulary  are  characteristic  of  the  kind 
of  language  he  has  heard  most  frequently 
at  home  or  in  his  neighborhood.”^ 

’John  B.  Carroll,  “Language  Development/*  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Educational  Research,  New  York: 
MacMillan  Co.,  1959,  p.  658. 
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Because  the  characteristic  language  of 
the  home  or  neighborhood  is  deficient  or 
different  from  that  which  the 'culturally 
idisadvantaged  child  hears  in  school,  it 
follows  that  he  will  have  difficulty  under- 
standing what  he  hearr,  how  he  is  ex- 
pected to  speak,  and  eventually  with  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write. 

To  offset  this  disadvantage,  William  S. 
Gray  suggested  that  word  lists  of  basic 
readers  should  be  checked  against  words 
that  culturally  disadvantaged  children  ac- 
tually use  and  that  their  vocabulary  should 
be  discovered  and  introduced  in  material 
written  for  them.^ 

Gertrude  Whipple  stressed  the  need 
to  examine  the  language  patterns  of  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  so  that 
. reading  materials  prepared  for  them  are 
^appropriate  both  in  content  and  difficulty.^ 

Thomas  sought  to  investigate  the  oral 
language  of  culturally  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren as  recommended  by  Gray  and  Whip- 
ple. Specifically,  their  performance  in 
such  categories  as  sentence  length,  sen- 
tence structure,  vocabulary,  and  gram- 
matical accuracy  were  compared  with  re- 
sults of  earlier  studies  of  upper  social 
status  children;  also,  their  spoken  vocab- 
ulary was  compared  with  that  found  in 
standard  primary  grade  word  lists  and  that 
contained  in  first  grade  readers.^ 

Summary  of  Study 

One  hundred  culturally  disadvantaged 
children  were  interviewed  using  questions 
such  as: 

L What  games  do  you  like  to  play 
with  your  brothers  or  sisters?  Tell 
me  about  one  of  them. 

2.  What  are  you  going  to  do  after 
school  today? 

3.  What  does  mother  say  to  you  or 
your  brothers  and  sisters  while  you 
are  having  dinner? 

Each  subject  was  asked  the  same  ques- 
tions. Answers  were  recorded  by  means 
of  a tape  recorder.  From  the  recordings, 

^Discussion  with  Writers  Committee  of  the  Great 
Cities  School  Improvement  Project  (Detroit,  Michi- 
gan, Jan.,  1960). 

^Gertrude  Whipple,  “A  Report  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Writers  Committee  of  the  Great  Cities  School 
Improvement  Project**  (Detroit,  Michigan,  March, 
1960). 

♦Dominic  Thomas,  Oral  Language  Sentence  Struc- 
ture  and  Vocabularv  of  Kindergarten  Childrcii  Liv- 
ing in  Low  Socio-Economic  Urban  Areas,  Unpub- 
lished Ed.  D.  dissertation,  Wayne  State  University, 
1961. 
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more  than  26,000  words  were  tabulated 
and  classified.  Analyses  were  made  of  over 
5,000  remarks  to  ascertain  such  items  as 
the  number  of  different  words  used,  and 
length  of  the  response,  the  level  of  ma- 
turity of  sentence  structure,  frequency  of 
grammatical  errors,  and  parts  of  speech 
used. 

Results  from  the  study  were  compared 
with  results  obtained  from  Templin’s  re- 
port of  upper  social  status  groups.®  Of 
the  forty  comparisons  made,  twenty-nine 
favored  the  latter,  four  the  former,  and 
seven  neither.  A breakdown  of  the  vari- 
ous language  categories  shows  that  the 
upper  social  status  groups  used  longer 
sentences.  The  difference  in  the  mean 
length  is  1.3  words.  Upper  social  status 
groups  tend  to  use  a greater  number  and 
variety  of  words  to  express  themselves. 
Lower  social  status  groups  use  a smaller 
proportion  of  mature  sentences,  includ- 
ing compound,  complex,  and  elaborate 
constructions.  With  regard  to  grammatical 
correctness,  upper  social  status  children 
tend  to  speak  with  fewer  errors  causing 
incomplete  sentences,  and  tend  to  com- 
mit fewer  errors,  such  as  verb  and  subject 
not  in  agreement,  colloquialism  and  slang, 
errors  in  conjugation,  use  of  prepositions, 
ommission  of  auxiliary  and  word  order. 
Only  slight  differences  were  found  in  the 
proportions  of  parts  of  speech  used  by 
both  groups.  On  the  basis  of  the  findings 
for  the  various  language  categories  in- 
vestigated, the  children  included  in  the 
present  sample  show  a deficiency  in  lan- 
guage development  when  compared  with 
upper  social  status  children  studied  by 
Templin.  This  deficiency  is  observed  in 
terms  of  the  amount,  maturity,  and  cor- 
rectness of  oral  expression. 

When  the  words  used  by  the  children 
living  in  low  socio-economic  urban  areas 
were  checked  against  the  vocabulary  con- 
tained in  three  leading  series  of  first  grade 
readers,  it  was  found  thet  the  subjects 
used  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
words  in  the  readers.  Furthermore,  the 
subjects  failed  to  use  approximately  20-50 
per  cent  of  five  word  lists  (Dolch,  Gates, 
International  Kindergarten  Union,  Rins- 
land,  and  Thorndike)  recommended  for 


•'Mildred  Templin,  Certain  Language  Skills  in 
Children,  Minneapolis:  The  University  of  Minne- 
sota Press,  19S7. 
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primary  grades.  Therefore,  the  vocabulary 
of  the  subjects  of  the  present  study  differs 
substantially  from  both  first  grade  readers 
and  standard  primary  grade  word  lists. 

Implications 

The  present  study  of  oral  language  has 
implications  for  teachers  and  authors.  Fo^ 
teachers,  the  findings  suggest  that  oral 
langu.age  growth  should  be  carefully  de- 1 
veloped  at  the  kindergarten  level.  Fox ! 
authors,  these  findings  suggest  that  stand- 
ard primary  grade  word  lists  are  not  suit- 
able bases  for  material  written  for  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children. 

Sentence  structure,  grammatical  errors7~ 
and  vocabulary  are  three  aspects  of  spoken 
language  in  which  culturally  disadvan- 
taged children  need  help.  First  of  all,  at- 
tention should  be  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ability  to  organize  their 
responses  into  acceptable  sentences.  This 
ability  develops  as  they  become  aware  of 
the  growth  of  ideas.  Sterl  Artley  uses  the 
following  example  to  illustrate  this  point. 
In  the  sentence,  “Dick  and  Jane  are  run- 
ning to  the  house,”  he  points  out  that  a 
teacher  can  direct  attention  to  a singular 
noun  “Dick,”  then  a compound  form 
“Dick  and  Jane,”  forcing  the  meaningful 
use  of  the  conjunction  "and”;  then  to  the 
plural  verb,  indicating  the  action  por- 
trayed "are  running”;  and  finally,  to  the 
prepositional  phrase,  “to  the  house.” 
Thus,  without  teaching  names  for  sen- 
tence structure,  a feeling  develops  for  or- 
ganizing ideas  into  complete  sentences.*’’ 
Other  ways  of  assisting  pupils  to  grow 
in  the  ability  to  formulate  complete  sen- 
tences include  building  experience  stories 
and  interpreting  picture  stories. 

The  findings  on  specific  grammatical 
errors  imply  that  teachers  should  look  for 
the  characteristic  errors  children  are  mak- 
ing and  devote  sufficient  time  to  improv- 
ing the  language  usage  of  culturally  dis- 
advantaged children.  The  most  frequent- 
ly made  errors  by  the  subjects  of  this  study 
were  agreement  of  subject  and  verb, 
slang,  conjugation  of  v'^rbs,  excessive  use 
of  "and,”  misuse  of  preposition,  to  men- 
tion a few.  . 

A few  suggestions  to  enrich  the  orall 

Stcrl  Artley,  “Oral  Language  Growth  and  ' 
Reading  Ahilitv,”  The  Blanciitary  School  Journal, 
53  (Feb.,  1953),  pp.  326.327. 


l|inguage  of  culturally  disadvantaged 
Children  follow; 

1.  Reading  a variety  of  interesting 
material 

2.  Discussing  stories,  poems,  and  per- 
sonal experiences 

3.  Answering  children’s  questions 
with  well  chosen  words 

4.  Playing  games  that  enrich  the 
meaning  and  encourage  the  use  of 
new  words 

5.  Using  newly  acquired  words  in  a 
variety  of  contexts 

6.  "Visiting  many  places  and  events 

(a)  Interesting  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood 

(b)  Libraries,  museums,  parks,  and 
zoos 

(c)  Special  programs  such  as  pa- 
rades, exhibits,  and  circuses 

7.  Caring  for  plants  or  pets 

8.  Enjoying  pictures  from  magazines, 
books,  museums,  libraries,  and 
home 

9.  Providing  a wide  variety  of  appeal- 
ing and  exciting  books 

10.  "Viewing  movies  and  filmstrips 

11.  Listening  to  records  or  using  the 
tape  recorder. 

The  vocabulary  lists  derived  from  the 
recordings  of  children’s  remarks  in  the 
present  .study  present  the  teacher  with: 
( 1 ) words  which  she  can  use  in  speaking 
to  children,  (2)  words  whose  meanings 
do  not  have  to  "be  taught,  (3)  words 
which  can  be  studied  for  speech  sounds, 
(4)  words  children  can  learn  to  write, 
and  (5)  words  that  can  be  used  as  a 
check  list  on  supplementary  reading  ma- 
terial. Moreover,  the  lists  suggest  to 
authors  of  primary  grade  reading  texts  a 
list  of  words  which  are  known  to  children 
living  in  low  socio-economic  areas. 


3.  Our' Disadvantaqed  Older 
Children  /iL. 

Dominic  Thomas 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

^^^HILE  THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  effects  of  social  deprivation  are 
cumulative,  the  characteristics  of  older 
disadvantaged  children  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  their  younger  counterparts.  In 
this  paper  the  research  findings  on  such 
children,  as  summarized  in  the  Revmv  of 
Educational  Research,  December,  1965, 
forrn  the  basis  for  discussing  their  home 
environments,  language  developments, 
patterns  of  intellectual  functions,  and  mo- 
tivations and  aspirations. 

Home  Environment 

Listed  among  the  research  on  the  fam- 
ily and  neighborhood  environment  of 
socially  disadvantaged  children  were  the 
following  features: 

1.  About  one  sixth  of  the  breadwin- 
ners were  unemployed. 

2.  Few  children  regularly  ate  a meal 
with  their  parents. 

3.  Parents  were  usually  satisfied  with 
their  children’s  progress  in  school, 
so  long  as  they  were  not  in  trouble. 

4.  Homes  had  few  books;  children 
were  read  to  less  frequently  and 
spoke  less  with  their  parents. 

5.  Children  exhibited  a fear  of  par- 
ental authority  and  a dependence 
on  siblings  and  peers. 

6.  Parents  were  inaccessible  to  chil- 
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dren's  communication. 

7.  Girls  were  overprotected;  discipline 
of  boys  was  inadequate. 

8.  Strong  mother-dominated  environ- 
ments were  more  prevalent. 

9.  Lack  of  systematic  stimulation  plus 
the  presence  of  much  noise  fostered 
inattention  and  poor  concentration. 

10.  Parents  reacted  to  children’s  misbe- 
havior in  terms  of  immediate  con- 
sequences of  action,  not  on  an  in- 
terpretation of  their  intent. 

11.  Mothers  expected  husbands  to  im- 
pose restraints  upon  the  children 
rather  than  to  be  supportive. 

12.  Fathers  felt  that  child-rearing  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  wife. 

13.  Families  tended  not  to  frequently 
participate  in  group  activities. 

Gordon  summarize  ’ the  home  and  fam- 
ily environment  as  being  ".  . . noisy,  dis- 
organized, overcrowded  and  austere,  . . . 
lacking  many  of  the  cultural  artifacts 
often  associated  with  the  development  of 
school  readiness,  such  as  books,  art  work, 
variety  of  toys,  and  self-instructional 
equipment.  Adult  models . . . have  been 
seen  as  being  incongruous  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  school, . . . and  the  parents 
of  these  children  often  have  been  reported 
as  failing  to  support  their  children’s  aca- 
demic pursuits”  (1). 

Language  Development 

Jane  Raph  summarizes  the  character- 
istics of  disadvantaged  children’s  lang- 
uage developments  with  the  following 
statement:  "Research  to  date  indicates 
that  the  process  of  language  acquisition 
for  socially  disadvantaged  children,  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  middle-class  children,  is 
more  subject  (a)  to  a lack  of  vocal  stim- 
ulation during  infancy,  (b)  to  a paucity 
of  experiences  in  conversation  with  more 
verbally  mature  adults  in  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  life,  (c)  to  severe  limi- 
tations in  the  opportunities  to  develop 
mature  cognitive  behavior,  and  (d)  to  the 
types  of  emotional  encounters  which  re- 
sult in  the  restricting  of  the  child’s  con- 
ceptual and  verbal  skills.  Distinctive 
qualities  of  their  language  and  speech 
include  (a)  a deficit  in  the  auditory- 
vocal  modality  greater  than  in  the  visual- 
motor  areas;  (b)  a meagerness  of  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  verbal  expression. 


which  serves  to  depress  intellectual  func- 
tioning as  they  grow  older;  and  (c)  a 
slower  rate  and  lower  level  of  articulatory 
maturation”  (2). 

Perceptual  Styles  and  Patterns  of 
Intellectual  Function 

Gordon  noted  that  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren have  perceptual  styles  and  habits 
which  are  inadequate  or  irrelevant  to 
academic  efficiency.  He  listed  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  from  the  research: 

1.  The  absence  of  any  high  degree  of 
dependence  on  verbal  and  written 
language  for  cognitive  clues  was 
prevalent. 

2.  Traditional  receptive  and  express- 
ive modes  have  not  been  adopted. 

3.  Concentration  and  persistence  need- 
ed on  learning  tasks  were  lacking. 

4.  Auditory  discrimination  and  recog- 
nition of  perceptual  similarities 
were  relatively  poor. 

5.  Slowness  appeared  as  a feature  of 
cognitive  function. 

6.  A "so  what”  attitude  toward  diffi- 
cult problems  resulted  in  a pro- 
portionate decrease  in  learning 
overtime. 

7.  Feelings  of  inadequacy  were  dis- 
played in  school. 

8.  Dependence  was  more  on  external 
as  opposed  to  internal  control. 

9.  Low  self-esteem,  high  incidence  of 
behavioral  disturbance,  and  dis- 
torted interpersonal  relationships 
characterized  ego  development. 

Motivation  and  Aspiration 

The  research  on  motivation  and  aspira- 
tion revealed  that  motivation  in  socially 
disadvantaged  children  was  frequently 
inconsistent  with  the  demands  and  goals 
of  formal  education.  The  nature  of  their 
aspirations  was  usually  consistent  with 
their  perceptions  of  the  availability  of 
opportunity  and  reward.  Symbolic  rewards 
and  postponements  of  gratification  ap- 
peared to  be  ineffective  as  a means  for 
.motivation.  Drive  was  present,  but  its  di- 
rection may  not  be  complementary  to  aca- 
demic achievement.  Socially  disadvantaged 
children  tended  to  be  less  highly  moti- 
vated and  had  lower  aspiration  for  aca- 
demic and  vocational  achievement  than 
did  their  middle-  and  upper-class  school 
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peers.  High  levels  of  aspiration  and  posi- 
tive attitudes  toward  scnool  were  oiily 
infrequ'-ntly  encountered  in  lower  socio- 
econoj^.iC  groups. 

Remedial  Programs 

Characteristics  of  socially  disadvantaged 
children  should  be  used  as  information 
for  designing  mc-aningful  curricula. 
While  there  is  agreement  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  such  children,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  individually  they  demon- 
strate widely  differing  characteristics. 

John  I.  Lee  indicated  that,  'Teachers 
and  schools  must,  at  an  early  -ge,  dis- 
cover and  identify  each  child,  and  must 
comprehend  his  development,  his  individ- 
ual canacirie.*!  and  his  needs.  School 
services,  "...  * st  be  provided  prompdy 
to  remove  or  -unimize  each  child's  dis- 
ability and  to  educate  him  'over'  or 
'around  or  'in  spite  of  his  limitations 
. . (5). 

Reading  Centers 

For  example,  the  failure  of  a consid- 
erable number  of  culturally  disadvantaged 
children  to  achieve  reading  proficiency 
suggests  that  a need  exists  for  diagnostic, 
evaluative,  and  remedial  services  for  these 
children.  Currently  Detroit  is  in  the  pro- 
cess of  establishing  experimental  renr . ^ial- 
reading  centers.  The  purposes  of  the  cen- 
ters are  (1)  To  reduce  the  extent  of  read- 
’ ii.'g  retardation  of  socially  disadvantaged 
children  from  lox  -income  families  in 
grades  4 through  12,  and  (2)  To  gain 
further  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  reme- 
diat.on  of  reading  deficiencies  for  large 
num'oers  of  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  objectives 
as  outlined  above,  five  reading  centers 
have  been  established  to  give  intensive 
remedial  services  to  disadvantaged  pupils 
who  are  seriously  below  their  potential  in 
reading  i :hievement.  A request  for  Fed- 
eral func'>  to  establish  the  centers  was 
approved  .mder  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary S(  hool  Act.  Sixty-four  public 
schools  ar.d  forty-nine  non-public  schools 
in  three  (of  nine)  administrative  regions 
in  Detroit  were  included.  Thes.  region 
aieas  are  characterized  by  older  and  often 
substandard  multiple-dwelling  housiiig 
and  populations  below  the  city  mean  in 
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family  income,  occupational  status,  and 
adult-education  level.  School  data  reveal 
a higher  dropout  rate,  higher  degree  of 
overageness  for  grade  placement,  and  a 
greater  reading  retardation  for  pupils  in 
these  regions  than  for  the  city  as  a whole. 

Each  of  the  three  administrative  regions 
has  two  centers:  one  to  accommodate  ele- 
mentary-junior high  students  and,  the 
other,  a senior-high  unit.  On  the  senior- 
high  level,  the  centers  are  housed  in  high- 
school  buildings  where  space  permits.  Ele- 
mentary-junior high  classes  are  held  in 
mobile  units,  20  feet  wide  by  40  feet 
long.  These  have  been  placed  on  selected 
sites  adjacent  to  public  schools.  At  the 
present  time,  four  such  mobile  units  ad- 
pin  each  of  three  elementary  schools  and 
one  senior-high  school.  Each  elementary- 
junior  high  unit  serves  approximately  18 
to  25  pi  ’ lie  and  non-public  schools.  The 
transporiable  buildings  provide  office  and 
classroom  facilities,  and  air  conditioning 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  operate 
during  the  summer  months.  Small  class- 
rooms are  equipped  with  a wide  variety 
of  multi-level  woks  and  SRA  reading 
laboratories.  Controlled  readers,  tape  re- 
corders, filmstrip  projectors,  and  other 
visual  equipment  are  proa^dei  in  each 
room. 

Staff 

The  staff  of  the  reading  centers  is 
unique.  Each  center  is  made  up  of  experi- 
enced De'roit  public-school  personnel,  es- 
pecially chosen  for  this  assignment,  and 
includes  .m.  administrator,  a reading  diag- 
nostician. a social  therapist,  a psycholo- 
gist, and  six  reading  teachers.  If  there  is 
evidence  of  need,  more  specialized  pro- 
fessional help  (such  as,  services  of  an 
audiologist,  neurologist,  ophthalmologist, 
or  psychiatrist)  is  available.  In  this  way, 
the  centers  provide  thorough  diagnosis  of 
a child’s  reading  disability  and  correction 
of  physical,  emotional,  or  neurological  de- 
fects suipected  of  being  contributing 
cause.s  of  this  reading  retardation. 

Selection  of  Pupils 

The  students  are  selected  from  certain 
public  and  non-public  schools  in  ihe  proj- 
ect regions.  A principal  or  tea<.her  from  a 
participating  school  may  refer  a student 
from  grade  4 through  12  who  is  reading 
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at  a level  which  is  significantly  below  his 
measured  or  estimated-learning  capacity. 
In  general,  the  criteria  for  selection  are 
as  follows:  the  student  must  be  reading 
one  or  more  years  below  his  grade  level; 
he  must  possess  an  I.Q.  of  80  or  above; 
and  he  may  not  be  a candidate  for  a 
special-education  program.  After  his  re- 
ferral, comprehensive  diagnostic  tests  are 
administered  by  the  reading  diagnosti- 
cian. The  diagnostician  may,  or  may  not, 
enlist  the  services  of  the  social  therapist 
or  psychologist,  depending  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  testing  data.  Referring 
schools  are  then  notified  of  test  results 
and  the  names  of  the  students  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  center.  After  parental  per- 
mission has  been  obtained,  the  student  is 
assigned  to  a class  and  is  provided  with 
bus  transportation  from  the  participating 
school  to  the  center. 

Schedule  of  Classes 

Students  who  attend  elementary- junior 
high  centers  spend  one  hour,  two  days  per 
week  in  class ; students  who  attend  senior- 
high  centers  spend  one  class  period,  four 
days  per  week.  Small  class  size  of  eight 
to  ten  students  enables  the  reading  diag- 
nostician to  design  a remedial  program 
individually  tailored  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  each  student.  Adequate  time  for 
planning  and  evaluating  is  provided  since 
the  teacher  has  only  four  classes  per  day 
on  the  elementary-junior  high  level  and 
five  classes  on  the  senior-high  level.  No 
classes  are  scheduled  on  Wednesdays,  this 
day  being  set  aside  for  in-service  training, 
staff  appraisals  of  student  progress,  con- 
ferences with  parents,  and  conferences 
with  teachers  of  children  from  the  par- 
ticipating schools.  It  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  the  length  of  time  that  a child 
receives  instruction  at  the  center  because 
kinds  and  degree  of  reading  retardation 
will  vary  with  the  individual  student. 
However,  before  a student  is  released 
from  the  center,  all  concerned  personnel 


must  concur  that  he  is  ready  to  operate 
without  further  in;Struction  from  the  cen- 
ter. 

Evaluation 

In  order  to  measure  the  value  of  such 
services,  a tentative-evaluation  design  has 
been  formulated  by  the  Research  Depart- 
ment of  the  Detroit  schools.  This  design 
includes  measuremenr  in  terms  of  the 
project’s  expected  outcomes  (product 
evaluation)  and  in  terms  of  the  services 
provided  and  the  methods  used  (process 
evaluation) . The  product  evaluation  will 
be  based  on  a ranciom  sampling  of  experi- 
mental- and  control-group  pupils.  The  ex- 
perimental group  will  consist  of  pupils 
who  have  had  remedial  instruction  at  the 
project  centers;  the  control  group  will 
consist  of  eligible  pupils  who  have  not 
had  remedial  instruaion  at  the  project 
centers.  The  process  evaluation  will  in- 
clude a continuing  examination  of  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  projea  and  of 
methods,  materials,  facilities,  services,  and 
staff  effectiveness.  The  main  purpose  of 
the  process  evaluation  is  to  identify 
changes  that  should  be  introduced  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  the  project  in 
attaining  the  general  objectives. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  project  staff  that 
as  the  result  of  their  efforts  pupils’  atti- 
tudes toward  themselves  and  reading  will 
improve,  reading-achievement  levels  will 
be  raised,  and  the  centers  will  prove  ben- 
eficial to  instruaional  personnel  of  par- 
ticipating schools. 
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Cl.  READING  PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN  WITHOUT 


1.  A Perspective  on  Reading 
for  Children  Without 

Gertrude  Whipple 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

■^^ice-President  Hubert  Humphrey 

2-  that  from  a fourth  to  a 

ltd  of  all  our  children  are  erowine  up 
in  poverty.  For  the  benefit  of  those  mil- 
hons  of  children,  the  IRA  has  published 
a bulletin  for  teachers  entitled  Reading 
for  OM-en  Without  - Disadvantaged 
Youth.  This  bulletin  describes  the  effec- 
tive teaching  of  youngsters  from  homes 
of  poverty  and  illiteracy.  The  bulletin  is 
concerned  vvith  the  preschool  through  the 
high-school  years. 

The  results  of  deprivation  are  well 
known:  In  comparison  with  middle-class 
children,  children  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds  suffer  more  physical  handi- 
caps-more  eye  defects,  more  hearing 
losses,  more  diseases,  more  malnutrition 
-and  more  neurological  problems.  Dis- 
aclvantaged  six-year-olds  come  to  school 
without  readiness  to  cope  with  academic 
tasks;  their  language  powers  are  under- 
developed; their  auditory-  and  visual- 
discrimination  skills  are  relatively  poor- 
their  co..:epts  are  few  and  rudimentary.’ 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  the  time 
these  children  reach  grade  six  they  are 
retarded  an  average  of  two  years  and 
about  by  grade  eight,  three  years.  Most 
01  them  become  dropouts  before  complet- 
ing high  school. 

T^e  goal  of  the  bulletin  mentioned  is 
to  demonstrate  how  to  change  "children 
without"  into  "children  with."  Here  I 
will  stress  three  basic  considerations  in 
making  such  a transformation. 

First,  a good  reading  program,  as  im- 
portant as  it  is,  is  not  enough  to  over- 


come the  harsh  effects  of  homes  of  illit- 
eray  and  poverty.  Before  intellectual  re- 
tardation can  be  reduced,  physical  and 
neurological  handicaps  must  be  removed 
insofar  as  possible.  The  hundreds  of  dis- 
abil, ties  of  these  children  need  to  be 
identified,  diagnosed,  and  alleviated.  For 
this  purpose  schools  must  diligently  seek 
specialized  services  such  as  those  of  psy- 
chologists, nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  neu- 
rologists, social  workers,  and  home  econ- 
omists.  When  serious  physical  and  emo- 
nonal  deficiencies  are  neglected,  reading 
instruaion  is  usually  wasted  effort. 

Second,  the  problem  of  children  with- 
out is  a community  problem.  Can  we 
hope  to  transform  the  children  when  they 
spend  only  about  five  hours  a day  in 
schwl  and  then  return  to  the  same  old 
ansv.er  is  a qualified 
No.  Some  good  can  be  done  but  not 
so  much  as  if  home  conditions  were  im- 
proved. For  this  reason,  we  must  seek  the 
active  involvement  and  participation  of 
the  parents. 

For  example,  in  the  neighborhood 
school  of  a Grand  Rapids  ghetto,  80  per 
cent  of  Raymond  Tardy’s  sixth-grade  pu- 
pils were  two  years  or  more  retarded  in 
riding.  However,  Tardy  did  not  begin 
his  campaign  of  improvement  with  the 
children  because  he  knew  that  their 
achievement  in  school  was  not  a concern 
of  the  parents.  He  thought  that  if  the 
adults  improved  their  own  self-concepts 
by  learning  to  read,  their  expectancies  for 
their  children  would  be  raised;  and  the 
children  would  become  motivated  and 
respond  better  to  his  instmetion. 

Tardy  challenged  the  illiterate  parents 
to  ^me  to  school  and  "improve”  their 
reading.  After  the  class  had  met  several 
evenings,  he  asked  each  person  to  bring 
another.  He  furnished  peneijs,  paper,  and 
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transportation  and  provided  care  for  pre- 
school children  while  the  adults  attended 
class.  Anyone  could  leav'e  the  class  when 
he  Wanted  to.  But  Tardy  and  the  volun- 
teer reading  consultants  made  the  das.-; 
periods  so  interesting  that  no  one  did. 

So  effective  was  this  program  that 

school  ’ became  a popular  word  through- 
out the  community.  Children  had  new  re- 
spect for  their  parents  who  were  learning 
to  read  and  became  proud  that  they  could 
now  assume  a role  in  the  community.  The 
classes  taught  the  parents  that  welfare  is 
no  longer  a way  of  life;  further,  that  their 
children  must  be  educated  to  take  part  in 
the  world  of  work. 

Tardy’s  advice  is  "Get  to  the  adults 
first.  Get  them  to  react  in  favor  of  school, 
and  then  the  students  will.” 

Other  methods  useful  in  raising  par- 
ents' aspirations  include  these: 

1.  Have  qualified  parents  serve  as 
teacher  aids  working  with  young 
children.  Tiic  aides  can  read  to 
children,  tell  stories,  operate  audio- 
visual equipment,  do  clerical  work, 
and  prepare  art,  music,  and  other 
classroom  materials. 

2.  Have  regular  teachers  serve  as  in- 
structors for  bimonthly  adult  classes 
designed  to  help  parents  teach  their 
own  children.  The  teacher  demon- 
strates materials  and  techniques  and 
emphasi2es  their  educational  uses. 

He  offers  suggestions  for  using 
commonplace  items  in  the  home  for 
education  (e.g.,  clock,  calendar, 
seeds,  tea  kettle  emitting  steam, 
captions  on  canned  goods) . 

3.  Encourage  parents  to  'o  to  public 
libraries  to  obtain  books  for  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

As  the  parent’s  educational  background 
is  extended,  he  will  spend  more  time 
with  his  children.  There  will  be  more 
conversational  exchange  and  interaction, 
and  this  change  will  1^  reflected  in  what 
the  child  learns  as  well  as  in  his  attitude 
toward  learning. 

Third,  compensatory  education  for  a 
child  demands  a much  longer  commit- 
ment than  most  of  us  have  reali2ed.  Pro- 
fessional literature  is  replete  with  descrip- 
tions of  preschool  and  first-grade  pro- 
grams. The  number  of  publications  for 
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more  advanced  grades  is  not  nearly  so 
large. 

Certainly  we  can  expect  the  early  child- 
hood programs  to  produce  measurable  im- 
provements in  reading  and  a raise  in  in- 
telligence-test scores.  But  what  will  hap- 
pen when  the  children  reach  higher 
grades.^ 

No  short  period  of  good  beginning  in- 
struction will  insure  laoting  success.  Such 
instruction  cannot  offset  all  the  serious 
effects  of  poverty  during  earlier  years.  As 
Ivor  Kraft  says  it  "can  never  substitute 
for  the  broad  range  of  healthful,  norma- 
tive home  and  family  experiences  of  small 
children.”*  With  low-quality  programs 
above  first  grade,  the  results  of  the  best 
carly-childhood  instruction  will  gradually 
be  "washed  out.” 

Actually  what  we  need  is  "massive  ex- 
penditures and  profound  efforts  at  inno- 
vating”* from  preschool  through  high 
school. 


T Overselling:  the  Pre-School 

Idea,  Saturday  Review,  December  13,  196S,  63. 


SEQUENCE  XII  TEACHING  READING 
TO  THE  disadvantaged 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Inspiring  Culturally 
Disadvantaged  Children 
to  Read 

Gertrude  Whipple 
Detroit,  Michigan  Public  Schools 

CULTURALLY  disadvantaged  children 
come  from  impoverished  homes. 
They  are  "children  without”— withou 
enough  space,  without  enough  food  and 
without  enough  warmth  or  Nothing.  As 
a result,  their  physical  ° 

stunted.  Many  of  them  are  public  charges 
living  in  one-parent  homes.  In  *e  midst 
of  poverty  and  frustration,  the  children 
eet  little  attention.  There  are  few  or  no 
Toys  in  the  homes,  no  picture  books,  no 
magazines,  and  not  even  a daily  paper 
The  language  that  the  children  hear  is  a 
far  cry  from  standard  English.  Thus  they 
come  to  school  lacking  the  skills  and  in- 
formation that  children  in  good  homes 
gain  as  a matter  of  course.  Incieed,  chil- 
dren without  are  warped  not  only  in  body 
but  also  in  mind  and  spirit. 

The  School  as  a St  .al  hever 

But  these  children  have  not  been  de- 
prived of  their  powers  to  grow  intellectu- 
&ly.  The  limitations  they  suffer  are  those 
of  culture  rather  than  intelligence.  They 
are  teachable.  And  we  must  give  t em 
compensatory  education  so  that  they  can 
escape  from  the  poverty  cycle. 

Aspirations  and  learning  goals  are 
adopted  early  in  life.  Therefore  the  ear- 
lier compensatory  education  is  begun  by 
the  school,  the  greater  is  chance  of 
success.  The  nursery  school  is  a better 
starting  place  than  the  kindergarten;  the 
kindergarten  is  better  than  the  first  grade, 
and  the  first  grade  is  better  than  any  more 
advanced  grade. 


is  imperative  that  we  give  children  from 
poor  homes  the  best  possible  start  in 
learning  to  read.  Some  of  us  face  many 
obstacles  in  trying  to  do  so.  Maybe  we 
have  classes  in  which  half  of  the  children 
come  to  school  hungry.  Or  maybe  the 
class  is  so  large  that  the  teacher  cannot 
meet  the  extraordinary  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  and  other  such  difficulties 
should  be  overcome  before  the  child  is 
expected  to  apply  himself  to  the  hard  task 
of  learning  to  read.  But  today  we  are  con- 
cerned with  this  question:  What  kind  of 
reading  materials  can  give  children  who 
live  in  congested,  multi-racial,  urban 
neighborhoods  the  best  possible  start  in 

ChiWren  learn  to  read  best  when  they 
can  identify  with  the  environment,  the 
characters,  and  the  situations  presented 
in  their  readers.  The  typical  reader  with 
its  all-white  characters  and  suburban  set- 
tings and  activities  does  not  give  cultural- 
ly-deprived children  a sense  of  belonging 
and  a feeling  of  security.  In  tbe.r  case  it 
does  not  contribute  to  good  personal  ad- 
justment. 

The  City  Schools  Reading  Program 

In  an  effort  to  vitalize  the  readiiig  pro- 
gram for  children  without,  the 
public  schools  producing  the  City 
Schools  Reading  Series.  A committee  of 
writers  and  I as  chairman  spent  a ye<u.  .n 
vestigating  the  problem  before  undertak- 
ing to  prepare  the  series.  Six  of  the  books 
have  been  published  as  well  as  a number 
of  teaching  aids,  namely,  a teachers 
manual;  word,  phrase  and  peture  cards, 
phonic  pictures;  and  a workbook. 

This  program  has  five  chief  features. 
fO  To  raise  the  aspirations  of  culturally- 
disadvantaged  children,  the  series  pictures 
multi-racial  characters  in  urban  settings 


Beginning  Reading  Materials 

Now  let's  turn  to  first-grade  reading.  It 


pany.  The  scries  will  Ro  throuRh  Grade  3. 
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Reading  and  Inquiry 


somewhat  better  than  the  chiidren’s  sur- 
roundings. But  in  accord  w'ith  the  recom- 
mendations of  Detroit  tc^achers,  the  books 
do  not  show  the  grim  realities  of  the 
slums.  Negro  characters  are  presented  in 
just  as  favorable  a light  as  white  char- 
acters. (2)  The  preprimers  are  shorter 
but  more  numerous  than  the  typical  pre- 
primers. There  are  nve  instead  of  three  to 
give  the  children  a greater  feeling  of  ac- 
complishment. (3)  The  objectives  stated 
and  implemented  in  the  teacher's  manuals 
include  definite  social  aims  as  well  as  the 
development  of  skills.  Examples  of  the 
social  objectives  are  fostering  an  apprecia- 
tion of  a father’s  contribution  to  his  fam- 
ily’s well-being,  developing  the  idea  of 
caring  for  homes  and  property,  and  in- 
spiring children  to  help  in  work  projects. 
(4)  Since  the  difficulty  of  these  children 
in  learning  to  read  is  primarly  a language 
problem,  the  teacher’s  manuals  provide  a 
wealth  of  suggestions  for  extending  the 
children’s  language  experiences.  (5)  Ef- 
fort was  made  to  make  the  stories  espe- 
cially alluring  because  these  children  come 
to  school  without  a desire  to  learn  to  read. 
The  stories  provide  much  humor  and 
mystery  and  many  surprise  endings  to 
show  the  children  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
This  feature  is  an  imperative  in  readers 
for  children  without. 

An  Experiment 

After  three  of  the  preprimers  had  been 
published,  the  writer  set  up  a carefully 
controlled  experiment  to  discover  the 
merits  of  the  books.  The  merits  were  esti- 
mated by  comparing  the  City  Schools 
Series  in  important  respects  with  the  cor- 
responding books  of  another  series  (wide- 
ly used  texts  considered  among  the  best 
available). 

Twelve  classrooms,  each  in  a different 
school,  participated  in  the  experiment. 
Four  of  these  classes  were  in  all-white 
schools  and  ranked  above  average  in 
socio-economic  conditions.  Four  were  in 
all-Negro  schools  and  ranked  below  aver- 
age in  socio-economic  conditions.  The  re- 
maining four  were  in  racially-mixed 
schools  and  ranked  between  the  all-white 
and  all-Negro  schools. 

Six  classes  started  with  the  city  schools 
preprimers,  while  the  other  six  started 
with  the  standard  preprimers.  After  a 


certain  period,  the  children  in  c^ach  class 
were  given  word  recognition  and  oral- 
reading tests  on  the  series  they  had  used. 

Then  the  classes  switched  books  and  the 
procedure  was  repeated.  After  the  testing 
on  the  second  series  was  completed,  e.x- 
perimental  situations  were  set  up  to  ap- 
praise the  interest  appeal  of  the  two  series 
and  the  children’s  attitudes  toward  the 
human  characters  in  the  stories. 

Findings  of  .the  Experiment. 

The  word  recognition  tests  showed  that 
the  City  Schools  Series  was  more  success- 
ful than  the  Standard  Series  in  the  case  of 
all  three  racial  groups.  For  the  Negro 
group,  which  included  many  culturally- 
disadvantaged  pupils,  the  differences  were 
highly  significant. 

In  accuracy  of  oral  reading,  all  the  pu- 
pils did  somewhat  better  using  the  City 
Schools  Series.  But  the  series  was  particu- 
larly effective  with  the  boys.  This  is  an 
encouraging  finding  because  remedial- 
reading  classes  are  filled  mostly  with  boys. 

The  series  was  even  more  effective  with 
the  Negro  pupils.  These  pupils  required 
far  less  reteaching  when  using  the  City 
Schools  Series. 

In  the  tests  of  interest  appeal,  73  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  chose  the  City  Schools 
Series  as  their  favorite.  In  fact,  in  every 
school  a majority  of  the  pupils  chose  this 
series.  The  series  especially  attracted  the 
boys  although  it  was  unusually  interesting 
to  girls  as  well.  Of  the  white  boys,  82  per 
cent  chose  the  City  Schools  Series;  of  the 
Negro  boys,  86  per  cent. 

The  social  attitudes  test  gave  no  evi- 
dence of  racial  discrimination  among 
either  the  white  or  the  colored  pupils.  It 
would  seem  that  racial  prejudice  develops 
at  a more  advanced  age,  when  children 
have  had  wider  social  contacts. 

Summary 

I should  like  now  to  re-emphasize  a 
few  major  points.  Our  classrooms  must 
be  used  in  a new  fashion  as  social  levers, 
and  reading  can  be  a powerful  means  to 
this  end.  Our  greatest  hope  of  breaking 
the  poverty  cycle  i.s  with  young  children 
whose  personalities  have  not  been  formed. 

Our  beginning  reading  materials  should 
lift  the  child’s  aspirations,  portray  multi- 
racial characters  having  adventures  with 

which  the  child  is  familiar,  increase  his 
language  power,  and,  above  all,  entice  the 
child  to  r°ad. 


‘ios. 
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Practical  Activities  for 
Classroom  Teachers— 
Grades  4 through  6 

Lenore  Wirthlin 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools 


Who  Are  The  Children  Without? 

^ number  of 
vy  children  coming  from  deprived 
areas  have  difficulty  learning  to  read  The 
reason  is  obvious.  These  children  come  to 
school  denied  the  v;  -ied  learning  expe- 
riences which  help  them  master  the  read- 
ing task-denied  by  poverty,  by  the  indif- 
ferent attitudes  of  parents,  by  the  lack  of 
books  witlun  the  home,  by  the  lack  of 
attention  gi\'en  to  speech  patterns,  by  the 
lack  of  oral  communications  among  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  by  the  lack  of  motiva- 
tion for  achievement  in  the  environment 
and  by  the  lack  of  a good  feeling  of  per- 
sonal worth.  They  may  never  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  carefully  to  direc- 
tions, to  ask  questions,  to  express  ideas 
or  to  explore  the  outside  world  beyond 
their  neighborhood. 


These  children  usually  live  in  substand- 
ard and  crowded  homes  with  little  oppor- 
tunity to  play,  read,  and  siudy.  They  have 
short  attention  spans.  Health  is  often  ne- 
glected. These  are  the  children  without 
wno  by  the  time  they  reach  the  middle 
grades  have  acquired  an  indifferent  atti- 
tude^ towards  school,  towards  success  to- 
wards  goals  for  the  futuic. 

Raise  the  Pupil’s  Self-Image  and 
Promote  Self-Confidence 

For  children  to  be  taught  to  read  they 
must  want  to  learn.  If  teachers  believe 
that  children  without  can  learn  and  show 
this  belief,  then  the  ability  and  the  desire 
to  learn  become  enhanced.  It  is  the  role 
of  the  teacher  to  develop  a favorable  self- 
image  and  reasonable  academic  aspirations 
in  the  child.  Since  the  children  without 
generally  come  from  homes  without - 
" ’t  out  experiences,  without  academic 
motivation,  without  tools,  without  educa- 
tional stimulation-they  are  dependent 
upon  the  teacher  for  self-esteem  stimu- 
lation, and  encouragement.  Teachijrs  need 
to  provide  opportunities  to  build  on  the 
strengths  of  these  children  in  order  that 
they  may  gain  needed  self-confidence 
The  communication  skills  of  listening 
speaking  reading,  and  writing  are  vital 
needs  of  children  without.  Success  in 
learning  to  read  depends  upon  the  mas- 
tery of  these  skills.  The  school  needs  to 
take  a critical  look  at  the  special  teaching 
methods  and  materials  that  are  provided 
for  these  children. 


Children  from  disadvantaged  homes 
are  really  not  verbally  destitute.  They  dif- 
er  in  complexity  of  language  from  chil- 
dren who  come  from  more  favored  lan- 
page  backgrounds.  But  they  are  not  as 
lanpapless  as  we  once  thought.  Middle- 
grade  children  are  quite  articulate  in  con- 
versation with  their  peers.  They  can  sing 
the  latest  rock  and  roll  hits,  talk  out  with 
tlie  beatniks,  and  play  out  "OO^  ” The 
fesnon  is  asked,  "What  kind  of  stimuli 
do  they  respond  to  verbally?"  They  are 
often  surprisingly  articulate  in  role-play- 
mg  situations.  Given  a chance,  they  will 
tell  us  what  they  have  come  to  believe 
about  others  and  how  to  get  along  with 
them;  what  the  world  is  like,  both  that 
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which  they  know  best  and  that  whicli  is 
strange  and  unfamiliar;  and  what  is  really 
important  to  themselves  and  others. 

If  children  are  to  master  the  basic  lan- 
guage skills  of  oral  expression,  they  must 
have  a wide  range  of  experiences  which 
include  listening  to  stories  read  by  the 
teacher;  taking  field  trips  to  such  places 
as  the  city  hall,  the  art  museum,  concerts, 
plays,  and  music  festivals;  using  and  lis- 
tening to  tape  recorders ; hearing  records ; 
and  viewing  movies  and  filmstrips.  These 
activities  provide  pupils  with  opportuni- 
ties for  language  experience.  Time  should 
be  given  to  react  to  and  talk  about  the 
things  they  have  seen  and  heard. 

Listening 

Listening  plays  an  important  part  in 
oral  language.  The  children  without  are 
not  accustomed  to  listening.  \X7hat  is  more 
they  learned  to  tune  out  the  continuous 
street  noises  and  the  bickering  in  the 
home;  in  turn,  they  can  tune  out  verbal 
situations  in  the  classroom.  Successful 
teachers  use  a wide  variety  of  materials 
and  techniques  to  help  children  listen 
with  increased  attention.  For  example,  a 
listening  workshop  comer  in  the  class- 
room could  be  initiated.  Through  records 
and  tape  recordings  of  children’s  stories, 
youngsters  can  learn  to  listen  attentively. 
Within  the  classroom,  teachers  use  music 
and  rhythm  in  developing  certain  activi- 
ties. Children  without  love  rhythm.  Poetry 
has  rhythm  and  rhythm  is  released  move- 
ment. A snowstorm,  a rainy  day,  fireflies 
can  be  translated  into  feelings  that  these 
children  cannot  yet  express. 

Reading 

Ability  to  read  is  basic  to  learning.  It 
is  also  complex.  It  requires  a knowledge 
of  why  reading  takes  place  and  motivation 
to  read.  Children  without  have  little  op- 
portunity to  develop  either.  Since  reading 
competency  is  roughly  commensurate  with 
one’s  experience,  the  children  without  can 
be  expected  to  do  very  little  effective  read- 
ing in  textbooks  they  often  are  asked  to 
read. 

Curriculum  materials  and  methods 
should  be  carefully  examined.  Such  inno- 
vations as  programed  instruction  can  be 
geared  to  the  thinking  of  the  disadvan- 
taged child.  He  proceeds  at  his  own  rate 
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and  is  not  competing  directly  with  other 
children,  leaching  machines  can  also  be 
used  effectively  if  appropriate  programs 
are  available.  The  mechanical  appeal  of 
such  a device  is  likely  to  have  a special 
appeal  for  the  child  who  is  phv'sically 
oriented.  ’ 

Special  materials  and  techniques  should 
be  developed  for  those  children  for  whom 
standard  English  is  a second  language. 
These  language-impoverished  children 
have  great  difficulty  in  the  middle  grades 
when  the  social  studies  and  science  texts 
are  above  their  comprehension  of  lan- 
guage  meanings.  Try  rewriting  the  mate- 
rial in  the  language  and  sentence  structure 
that  they  can  understand. 

The  children  without,  nurtured  on  tele- 
vision, are  moved  by  drama.  They  learn 
through  neon  signs  and  billboards.  They 
have  interests  whether  it  be  Batman  of 
the  famed  TV  serial,  the  Beatles,  or  the 
new-styled  drag  car.  The  experience  ap- 
proach is  a good  beginning  for  effective 
reading.  The  pupil’s  oral  production,  writ- 
ten down,  supplies  the  beginning-reading 
materials  that  help  to  build  a basic-reading 
vocabulary.  What  is  more,  children  can 
read  more  fluently  what  they  have  written. 
Stories  bound  in  notebooks  can  be  dis- 
played on  the  library  table  for  other  chil- 
dren to  read. 

This  year  more  multi-ethnic  materials 
have  appeared  on  the  market  for  the  ur- 
ban deprived  child  which  offer  to  the 
child  a positive  image  of  himself.  Chil- 
dren can  identify  themselves  more  easily 
with  the  story,  characters,  and  settings 
related  to  the  world  he  knows.  The  result 
—greater  interest  in  reading. 

Read,  read,  and  read  some  more.  Teach 
children  how  to  read,  excite  their  interests 
in  reading,  and  stimulate  them  to  life- 
long habits  of  using  books.  Classroom 
and  school  libraries  are  strong  assets.  They 
provide  opportunities  for  children  to 
browse,  to  derive  meaning  from  pictures, 
and  to  hear  a story  read  and  to  share 
books  through  informal  activities.  One 
way  to  bring  children  and  books  together 
is  a book  fair  or  book  club.  A new  era  in 
education  has  been  launched  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  paperback.  Its  advantage  in 
economy  gives  the  child  an  opportunity 
to  own  personal  books.  This  ownership 
may  be  the  very  first  step  along  the  road 
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to  lifetime-reading  habits. 

Helping  the  children  without  means 
providing  practical  activities  for  reading 


situations  through  the  use  of  methods  and 
mateiials  suited  to  their  interests  and 
needs. 
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Mildred  Letton  WrmcK 
Paterson  State  College 


4.  Culturally  Deprived  Children  and 
Reading  Achievement 


CTTOIES  ON  THE  effects  of  social  and  cultural  factors  on  readmg 
5 mart  have  shown  that  the  culturally  disadvantaged  are  differoit  from 
oJ^ds  of  the  population  in  many  of  the  aspect  of  language 
development  related  to  success  in  reading.  Educators  have 

on  this  problem  with  the  Operation  Head  Start  programs  un 

way  throughout  the  United  States.  ^ 

I study  reported  hy  Barton  (/:167-74)  showed  that,  m d^^tm 
where  chUdren  came  from  working-class  families,  reading  gcnee. 
were  generally  below  actual  grade  levels  in  an  mcreasingly  greater  per- 
~ throughout  the  fust  six  grades.  Among  children  from  the  lower- 
S,  lower  paid  part  of  the  working  dass,  the  difference  was  even 
greater.  Mean  percentages  of  dasses  reading  one  or  more  years  below 

actual  grade  level  were: 

upper  class  ' 3 percent 

middle  dass  6 percent 

upper  working  dass  10  percent 

lower  working  dass  33  percent 

This  investigator  also  reported  the  reading  advancement  «f 
school  population  sampled  (1200  teachers  provided 
percent^®  of  classes  reading  one  or  more  years  above  actual  levd  from 

Grade  1 on  were: 

upper  class  66  percent 

middle  class  41  percent 

upper  working  class  27  percent 

lower  v/orking  class  10  percent 

Barton  concluded,  “the  most  important  single  factor  in  progress  m reading 
in  school  is  socio-economic  dass”  (2:74). 
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Cooper  (3:462-471),  studying  the  reading  achievement  of  white  and 
Negro  pupils  in  Georgia,  examined  reading  grade  placement  scores  of 
the  vocabulary  and  comprehension  sections  of  the  California  Reading 
Test  for  more  than  30,000  pupils  in  grades  4 tlirough  12  during  the 
school  year  1958-59.  She,  like  Barton,  observed  a decrease  in  rate  of 
growth  in  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension;  this  was  more  marked 
for  Negro  than  for  white  subjects,  particularly  at  upper  grade  Icyck 
Deutsch  (4:78-88),  on  the  basis  of  findings  from  an  extensive  series 
of  sUidics  of  social  class  and  race,  has  developed  what  he  calls  a “cumula- 
tive deficit  hypothesis.”  He  suggests  that  the  lack  of  appropriate  language 
stimulation  early  in  life,  both  at  school  and  at  home,  may  make  success 
in  reading,  as  well  as  in  other  school  activities,  progressively  more  difficult, 
since  the  child  becomes  less  and  less  responsive  to  remediation  as  he  grows 
older. 

This  study  was  based  on  a population  of  292  Negro  and  white  children 
of  various  racial  and  social-class  groups  who  were  tested  in  grades  1 and 
5.  These  subjects  were  part  of  a population  of  about  2,500  children 
involved  in  a four-year  study  called  the  Verbal  Survey.  Correlations  were 
reported  for  34  variables  for  a population  of  127  first-grade  children  and 
165  fifth-grade  diildren.  Among  the  findings  related  to  the  area  of 
reading  are: 

1]  All  measures  of  intelligence,  including  the  WISG  vocabulary  score, 
wese  significantly  related  to  SES  (Socio-economic  status)  only  in 
first  grade,  but  to  both  race  and  SES  in  fifth  grade. 

2]  Scores  on  the  Gates  Reading  Test,  which  was  given  only  in  fifth 
grade,  were  significantly  correlated  with  SES  only. 

3]  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary  Test  scores  (given  only  in  Grade  1) 
were  significandy  correlated  with  SES  only. 

4]  On  the  Cloze  Test  the  correct  context  score  was  significantly  cor- 
related only  with  SES  at  first  and  fifth  grades.  ^ 

5]  The  Wepman  Test  of  Auditory  Discrimination  was  correlated 
dgnificantly  with  both  race  and  SES  in  first  grade. 

Deutsch  suggests  ways  in  which  his  findings  have  implications  for  the 
schools: 

Essentially,  it  would  appear  that  when  one  adds  four  years  of  a school 
experience  to  a poor  environment,  plus  minority  group  status,  what  eineige 
are  children  who  are  apparently  less  capable  of  handling  standard  intel- 
lectual and  linguistic  tasks.  One  might  also  postulate  that  when  a Negro 
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child  broadens  his  environmental  contacts  by  going  to  school  (and  to  and 
from  school)  he  is  made  more  aware  of  his  inferior  caste  states,  and  ^ 
has  the  same  depressing  effect  on  his  performance  that  his  inferior  das* 
status  had  all  along.  The  data  indicate  that  being  lower  class,  Negro  or 
white,  makes  for  lower  language  scores.  Being  Negro  mak«  for  lower  scoi^. 
But  being  both  lower  class  and  Negro  docs  not  disproportionately  make  for 

lower  language  scores. 

Harris  et  al.  (5:243-268) , commenting  on  the  implications  of  tJiis  study 
for  the  teaching  of  reading,  point  cut: 

Deutsch  appears  to  be  arguing  that  for  the  disadvantaged  children  with 
resjacct  to  lower  social  states  and  possibly  race,  the  all  too  usual  nainor 
adjustments  made  by  schools  to  readiness  for  reading  are  completely  un- 
realistic. He  appears  to  be  arguing  that  such  children  must  experiei^ 
masfflve  saturation  in  language  experience  bodi  before  school  and  during 
school  years,  especially  the  early  ones.  He  appears  to  be  arguing  that  major 
modifications  in  school  curricula  and  school  learning  strategies  are  nec^ 
sary.  This  article,  and  others  by  the  author  and  his  co-workers,  would 
appear  to  plead  for  a more  aggressive  and  dynamic  implementation  of  the 
concept  of  “readiness”  for  such  children  (6:245). 

Loban’s  study  (7)  showed  that  subjects  who  were  low  in  general 
language  ability  were  alro  low  in  reading  ability.  The  gap  between  the 
high  and  low  group-s  appeared  to  widen  from  year  to  year.  Most  objects 
in  the  low  group  were  reading  significantly  below  their  chronological  age 
in  each  of  the  years  studied.  Loban  found  writing  ability  related  to 
socioeconomic  poation;  those  in  the  four  lowest  socioeconomic  cate^rics 
rated  below  average  in  writing.  The  subjects  in  the  lowest  and  highest 
ouartiles  in  writing  were  also  lower  and  higher  in  reading  achievement. 

" A recent  progress  report  of  the  CRAFT  project  (5)  describes  a study 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  reading  in  three  racially  segregated  areas  in 
New  York  City.  The  authors  describe  the  methods  chosen  for  study:  . 

The  central  comparison  in  this  study  of  first-grade  reading  rnethods  is 
between  the  Skills-Centered  Approach  and  the  Language-Experience  Ap- 
proach. The  Skills-Centered  Approach  emphasizes  the  need  for  order, 
structure,  and  built-in  repetition.  Skills  are  introduced  in  speciHc  sequence, 
the  vocabulary  is  carefully  controlkd,  and  the  teacher  is  provided  with 
detailed  lesson  plans.  The  Language-Experience  Approach  emphasizes  the 
need  for  self-expression  through  the  use  of  the  child’s  oral  language  as  a 
basis  for  beginning  reading  materials.  His  experiences  provide  a basis  for 
concept-building,  language  enrichment  and  vocabulary  development.  Out 
of  the  discussion  of  these  experiences,  chart  stories  are  developed  and  used 
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for  reading  and  writing,  for  skills  instruction,  and  for  drill.  The  transition 
to  book  reading  is  gradual  and  individualized. 

Each  of  these  two  main  approaches  was  further  divided  into  two  teaching 
methods,  or  variables.  The  Skills-Centued  Approach  was  subdivided  into 
Variable  I,  Basal  Reader  Method,  and  Variable  II,  Basal  Reader  Mediod 
with  Phonovisual  Word  Recognition.  The  Language-Experience  Approach 
was  subdivided  into  Variable  III,  Language-Experience  with  customary 
use  of  audio-visual  aids,  and  Variable  IV,  Language-Experience  with 
Audio-Visual  Supplementation.  In  the  research  design,  these  four  methods 
were  treated  as  four  separate  experimental  variables  (5:2-3). 

There  were  12  classes  using  each  of  the  four  teaching  methods.  A 
teacher-training  program  was  set  up  for  the  project  by  an  in-service 
training  workshop;  by  training  within  schools  by  consultants;  by  training 
via  the  assistant  director  of  CRAFT ; and  by  coordination  through  con- 
sultants and  school  administration.  The  twelve  elementary  schools  selected 
for  the  study  were  characterized  by  1]  having  a very  high  percentage  of 
Negro  children,  2]  having  a minimum  of  sbe  first  grade  classes,  and  3] 
showing  evidence  of  cultijral  deprivation  and  marked  retardation  in 
previous  surveys  of  reading  ability.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  first-grade 
testing,  1,146  of  the  original  1,378  children  remained  in  the  48  classes. 
The  study  began  in  Fall,  1964.  It  is  now  ending  in  the  .second  grade  and 
it  will  b.^  continued  in  the  third  grade.  There  were  38  .second-year 
CRAFT  classes,  divided  almost  evenly  among  the  four  teaching  methods. 
Eleven  of  the  original  twelve  schools  participated  in  the  second  year 
program.  In  Grade  3 no  attempt  will  be  made  to  keep  classes  together 
or  to  control  teaching  procedures.  The  majority  of  the  children  will  have 
moved  to  different  schook.  Procedures  have  been  set  up  for  tracing  them 
to  obtain  their  scores  on  the  city-wide  reading  tests.  The  final  report  is 
planned  for  January,  1968. 

A replication  of  the  first-grade  study  was  conducted  this  year  with  26 
teachers  using  the  same  methods  they  used  last  year,  each  with  a new 
class  of  children. 

Among  the  tentative  conclusions  drawn  by  the  authors  at  this  point  in 
the  CRAFT  research  are  these: 

I 

1]  The  results  as  a whole  show  that  disadvantaged  first-grade  Negro  chil- 
dren can  make  substantial  progress  in  learning  how  to  read.  As  a group, 
pupils  had  done  quite  poorly  on  the  reading  readiness  tests.  Their 
achievement  was  well  ahead  of  expectations  based  on  their  pretest  scores. 

2]  Disadvantaged  urban  Negro  children  can  learn  to  read  by  the  same 
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methods  that  work  with  middle-class  white  children.  They  begin  with 
extremely  poor  auditory  perception  skills,  limited  vocabularies,  and 
other  readiness  handicaps,  but  they  can  respond  to  supenor  teachiii^ 
with  good  learning.  When  books  and  stories  are  within  their  compre- 
hension, they  respond  well  to  many  of  the  same  books  that  are  favorites 
with  middle-class  children.  Their  new,  integrated  favorites  with  multi- 
ethnic characters  are  probably  gaining  popularity  among  middle-daas 
children  also. 

3]  The  Basal  Reader  Method,  employed  as  in  the  CRAFT  Project,  held 
a slight  lead  among  the  four  methods  at  the  first-grade  measuring  point 
It  achieved  slightly  but  significantly  highest  results  in  meaningful  silent 
reading  comprehension. 

4]  The  Phonovisual  Method,  although  liked  by  its  teachers,  did  not 
demonstrate  any  superiority.  It  was  inferior  to  the  Basal  Reader  Mediod 
in  paragra^  meaning,  and  its  slightly  higher  scores  on  word  leco^Or 
tion  tests  were  not  statistically  significant  It  was  the  lowest  of  the  four 
methods  on  the  Scat  Diego  Inventory  of  Reading  Attitudes.  Chall  (2), 
surveying  research  on  first-grade  reading  instruction,  concluded  that 
systematic  phonics  instruction  has  a delayed  effect  with  disadvantaged 
children;  that  it  does  not  do  well  in  the  first  grade,  but  shows  to 
advantage  by  the  end  of  the  second  grade.  The  investigators  in  die 
CRAFT  project  comment  that  it  is  therefore  possible  that  the  Phono- 
visual  method  will  c^emonstrate  accelerated  gains  in  the  next  progress 
report 

5]  The  Language-Experience  Approach  with  Audio-Visual  supplwnenta^ 
tion  obtained  significantly  higher  scores  on  several  tests  than  did  the 
Language-Experience  Method  without  audio-visual  supplementation. 

6]  In  schools  m which  CRAFT  classes  were  on  split-session  schedules, 

achievement  in  both  approaches  was  considerably  lower  than  in  the 
full-session  schools.  . 

Implications  for  Classroom  Practice 

The  studies  discussed  here  appear  to  be  useful  in  suggesting  the 
dements  necessary  in  a curriculum  that  takes  into  consideration  the  needs 
of  thd  culturally  disadvantaged.  For  this  child  the  schools  reading 
program  should: 

1]  Provide  “massive  saturation”  in  language  experiences  at  dl  grade 
levels. 

2]  Provide  numerous  opportunities  for  the  consistent  enrichment  and 
reinforcement  of  vocabulary. 

3]  Begin  the  verbal  enrichment  process  at  the  earliest  age  the  child 
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(and  his  parents)  can  be  reached. 

4]  Cheek  carefully  on,  and  provide  adequate  instruction  in,  auditory 
discruninadon. 

5]  Provide  books  and  stories  that  arc  within  his  comprehension. 

6]  Emphasize  comprehension  skills. 

1]  Provide  a reading  program  that  has  order,  sequence,  structure,  and 
repetition. 

,8]  Consistently  provide  remedial  help  throughout  the  child  s school 
career  as  long  as  he  needs  it.  However,  the  earlier  such  assistance 
is  available,  the  fewer  reading  failures  the  child  is  likely  to 
encounter. 

9]  Avoid  placing  him  in  a split-session  school. 

As  one  examin®  these  implications  for  classroom  practice,  he  is  made 
aware  that  these  arc  among  the  characteristics  of  any  good  reading 
program  for  any  child. 
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♦he  World 

Robert  L.  Allen 


The  topic  on  which  I was  originally 
asked  to  speak— that  of  "Pre-Primers 
Around  the  World"-is  at  once  too  nar- 
row and  too  broad.  I shall  limit  myself, 
therefore  primarily  to  a discussion  of 
primers  for  teaching  English,  both  as  a 
nam . lan^age  and  as  a second  language. 

Ine  majority  of  such  primers  that  I 
have  e.xamined  can  be  divided  roughly 
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/into  two  groups,  which  reSect  by  and 
I large  the  two  schools  of  tho”''ht  that 
I seem  so  often  to  be  pitted  ag  :t  each 
\ other  on  the  pages  or  journals  i*.ce  The 
Teacher.  Some  primers  follow 
the  lead  of  Lawrence  Faucett’s  Oxford 
English  Course,^  in  which  little  attention 

Pis  paid  to  individual  letters  or  to  their 
sounds,  but  in  which  a carefully  con- 
♦•rolled  vocabulary  is  introduced  a few 
words  at  a time,  often  with  accompanying 
pictures.  Students  using  such  primers  are 
evidentiy  expected  to  learn  to  recognize 
each  word  as  a whole  rather  than  as  a 
sequence  of  symbols  representing  different 
sounds. 

0 Michael  West’s  New  Method  Readers^ 

■^also  make  use  of  a carefully  controlled 
vocabulary  introduced  a few  words  at  a 
time,  but  included  in  his  series  is  a so- 
called  "Green  Primer"  intended  for  chil- 
dren who  do  not  know  the  English  alpha- 
bet. No  lesson  in  the  Primer  introauces 
more  than  two  or  three  new  letters,  with 
words  that  can  be  spelled  by  means  of  the 
letters  already  taught.  But  some  of  West’s 
lessons  would  seem  to  be  more  confusing 
than  helpful:  in  Lesson  7,  for  instance, 
he  introduces  the  letter  o for  the  first 
time — and  immediately  brings  in  such 
different  pronunciations  of  the  ^ as  are  to 
be  found  in  words  like  not  and  note,  and 
also  the  use  of  final  as  in  no. 

Some  primers  published  abroad,  how- 
ever, concentrate  on  at  least  a few  regular 
spellings  before  they  introduce  irregularly 
spelled  words.  H.  Martin’s  New  Study 
Readers,^  for  example,  begin  with  a 
primer  that  presents  the  following  words 
in  Lesson  I,  each  accompanied  by  a pic- 
ture: a cat,  a rat,  a bat,  a hat.  Lesson  2 
introduces  a hen,  a pen,  a hell,  a well; 
Lesson  3,  an  ox,  a box,  a fox,  a dog;  Les- 
son 4,  a cup,  a pup,  a boy  a toy. 


Gfher  Beginners'  Books 


At  the  opposite  extreme  from  the 
primers  that  I have  been  describing  are 
beginners’  books  based  on  the  so-called 
"oral  approach."  Since  these  are  intended 


^Lawrence  Fauc:tt,  The  Oxford  English  Course. 
London:  Oxford  University  Press.  (Date  of  original 
edition  unknown.) 

•Michael  West,  The  Nc7u  Method  Readers.  Lon* 
don:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  1927. 

*H.  Martin.  New  Study  Readers.  Bombay:  K.  & 

J.  Cooper,  “reprinted**  1952. 


for  use  with  classes  in  which  all  new 
material  is  presented  orally  first,  Ettle 
attention  if  any  is  given  to  a gradual 
presentation  of  English  sounds  or  to  an 
ordered  presentation  of  regular  spelling. 
In  Part  One  of  Unit  One  of  me  Fries 
American  English  Series,*  for  example 
one  finds,  on  the  same  page,  the  spelling 
•00-  in  both  good  and  afternoon,  the 
gelling  -ou-  in  both  you  and  your,  the 
final  -o  in  both  do  and  Chicago,  the  spell- 
ing d-consonant-5  in  both  name  and  are. 

But,  strictly  speaking,  Book  I of  the 
Fries  American  English  Series  should  net 
be  called  a "primer"  since  it  does  not 
purport  to  be  a book  for  teaching  reading. 
Other  beginners’  books  based  on  the  be- 
lief held  by  many  linguists  that  the  real 
language  is  the  spoken  language,  go  even 
further  in  trying  to  avoid  die  teadhing  of 
reading:  ir  several  of  the  books  in  Holt’s 
Spoken  Language  Series,  for  instance,  the 
written  forms  of  the  language  being 
taught  are  not  introduced  at  all;  instead, 
the  pronunciation  of  each  sentence  is  sug- 
gested by  a phonemic  transcription.® 

Admittedly,  teaching  a person  to  read 
a second  language  is  a very  different  mat- 
ter from  teadiing  a child  to  read  for  the 
first  time.  And  yet  more  and  more  in  re- 
cent years,  my  wife  and  I have  been  ask- 
ing ourselves  v/hether  some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  linguists  like  Leonard  Bloom- 
field and  Charles  C.  Fries  have  advocated 
for  the  teaching  of  reading  to  English- 
speaking  children  might  not  be  applied 
with  great  benefit  to  the  teaching  or  Eng- 
lish as  a second  language;  and  conversely, 
the  presence  in  our  family  of  a child  now 
in  kindergarten  has  led  us  to  wonder 
whether  some  of  the  lessons  we  ourselves 
have  learned  from  teaching  English  to 
students  in  other  countries  might  not  be 
turned  to  advantage  in  helping  our  son  to 
move  from  mere  "readiness"  to  real 
"reading." 

In  English-teaching  materials  which  w'e 
prepared  in  Indonesia  in  1958,®  we  tried 
to  approximate  the  phonemic  prindple  of 
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one-fymbol-per-sound — not  by  using  an 
artificial  phonemic  transcription^  but 
rather  by  using  regularly  spelled  English 
words.  With  only  a very  few  exceptions, 
irregular  (or  even  regular  but  less  com- 
mon) spellings  were  not  introduced  until 
after  all  the  English  sounds  had  been 
presented  with  their  most  common  spell- 
ings, and  had  been  practiced  orally.  In 
this  we  hewed  close  to  principles  laid 
down  by  Leonard  Bloomfield  for  teaching 
reading  to  English-speaking  children. 
Furthermore,  even  in  the  case  of  the  few 
exceptions,  no  irregular  spelling  of  a 
given  sound  was  ever  introduced  until 
after  that  sound  had  first  been  presented 
with  its  regular  spelling.  Following  the 
lead  of  Mikael  West  (but  using  a key  of 
our  own  devising),  we  represented  each 
vowel  sound  with  a number,  which  we 
taught  when  we  first  introduced  the  vowel 
sound — and  which  we  then  wrote  under 
the  vowel  letters  of  irregularly  spelled 
words  to  indicate  their  pronunciation. 
Although  the  first  few  lessons  in  our  text 
w'ere  exceedingly  hard  to  write,  we  felt 
that  the  results  more  than  justified  the 
effort. 

Picture  Alphabets 

Another  experiment  of  ours  which  has 
colored  our  view  as  to  the  best  approach 
to  the  teaching  of  reading  took  place  in 
Burma  in  1953-54.  Feeling  frustrated  by 
the  fact  that  even  after  several  weeks  of 
studying  Comyn’s  Spoken  Burmese,  I was 
still  unable  to  read  a single  Burmese  sign 
on  the  streets  of  Mandalay,  I taught  my- 
self to  read  Burmese  with  the  aid  of  a 
primer  intended  for  Burmese  school  chil- 
dren. I then  decided  to  share  the  fruits  of 
my  own  learning  with  my  wife,  but — in 
order  to  make  her  learning  of  the  Bur- 
mese letters  less  arduous — I borrowed  an 
idea  from  Frank  C.  Laubach : I made  up  a 
picture  alphabet  with  pictures  of  objects 
whose  names  began  with  the  different 
letters  of  the  Burmese  alphabet  and  whose 
shapes  suggested  the  shapes  of  the  corre- 
sponding letters.'^ 

Laubach  had  already  made  up  a set  of 

•Sec,  for  example,  Frank  C.  Laubach,  TcachJftff 
the  World  to  Read  (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1947),  and  also  the  workbook  by  Paul  MctCcc  and 
M.  Liicilc  Harrison  entitled  Learning  Better  Sounds 
(llrt<;ton:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1957). 


pictures  for  the  Burmese  letters,  but  in 
several  cases  the  distinguishing  features 
of  one  letter  as  opposed  to  another  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
accompanying  picture.  I felt  that  my  al- 
phabet might  be  more  helpful  as  a tool 
for  teaching  young  children  than  Lau- 
bacfi’s  had  been:  a teacher  does  not  have 
to  call  attention  to  the  difference  between 
a c opening  downward  and  a c opening 
to  the  right  if  the  opening  in  each  case  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  corresponding 
picture.  An  experiment  carried  out  with  a 
group  of  Burmese  kindergarten  children 
seemed  to  support  mj  contention. 

I have  described  both  our  Indonesian 
materials  and  our  Burmese  alphabet  since 
the  method  that  my  wife  and  I have  been 
using  in  teaching  our  own  son  to  read 
derives  from  both.  I have  made  up  pic- 
ture alphabets  for  both  the  capital  letters 
and  the  small  letters  of  English;  with 
their  aid,  my  son  was  able  to  learn  the 
sounds  of  all  the  letters,  both  capital  and 
small,  in  only  three  or  four  ten-minute 
sessions.  In  two  or  three  more  such  ses- 
sions I was  able  to  teach  him  numbers 
for  all  the  vowel  sounds,  so  that  he  can 
now  produce  any  vowel  sound  if  I say  its 
number;  but  more  than  this,  if  I write 
down  any  consonant  letter — say,  for 
example,  the  letter  b — and  then  call  out 
a number,  he  can  pronounce  the  syllable 
consisting  of  the  b sound  followed  by  the 
vowel  sound  I have  indicated. 

There  is  also  a rhyming  game  at  which 
he  is  very  adept.  I have  prepared  several 
sets  of  cards  on  each  of  which  I have 
written  a regularly  spelled,  one-syllable 
word,  of  the  kind  that  one  finds  in  Parts 
I and  II  of  Bloomfield  and  Barnhart’s 
Let's  Read.^  These  cards  are  grouped  into 
sets  of  words  such  that  all  of  the  words 
in  any  one  set  rhyme  with  each  other 
(and,  of  course,  end  in  the  same  two  or 
three  letters).  I first  show  my  son  a card 
bearing  a word  or  a meaningless  syllable 
that  rhymes  with  all  the  others  in  its  set 
but  which  begins  with  the  vowel  letter 
instead  of  with  a consonant  (as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  meaningless  syllable  -ap)\  after 
the  child  has  named  several  words  that  he 
can  think  of  himself  which  rhyme  with 

•Leonard  Bloomfield  and  Clarence  L.  Barnhart, 
Lct*s  Read:  A Linguistic  Approach.  Detroit:  Wayne 
State  University  Press,  1961. 
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the  syllable  I have  shown  him,  I start 
turning  over  the  cards  in  the  set  one  at  a 
time.  He  "wins”  each  card  that  he  can 
read  off  before  the  next  card  is  turned  up. 

A New  Kind  of  Primer 

But  the  activities  that  I have  described 
so  far  are  merely  games,  not  real  reading. 

I must  confess  here  that  my  son  is  not 
really  eager  to  learn  to  read.  He  loves  to 
be  read  to — and  he  has  sensed  Ae  fact 
that  learning  to  read  by  himself  is  going 
to  be  a slow  and  laborious  process. 

We  have  tried  him  out  on  one  or  two 
readers  of  the  kind  that  are  used  in  many 
first  grades.  He  was  attracted  by  the 
colorful  pictures  at  first;  but  he  quickly 
learned  that  suA  readers  almost  never 

tell  exciting  stories. 

We  have  also  tried  him  on  sentences 
likes  those  to  be  found  in  Bloomfield  and 
Barnhart’s  Let's  Read— sentences  of  the 
Patn  had  a tan  hag  type.  I must  admit 
that  he  finds  such  sentences  just  as  dull  as 
those  in  the  first-grade  readers  (and  fur- 
thermore,  there  are  no  pictures  in  Leis 
Read) . The  only  printed  book  which,  he 
has  shown  any  interest  in  trying  to  read 
by  himself  so  far  is  the  Sullivan  Associ- 
ates’ excellent  Programmed  Reading  Book 
i.® 

But  Programmed  Reading  Book  1 does 
not  tell  a story.  Something  still  different 
seems  to  be  needed  for  children  with  in- 
terests like  our  son’s,  and  at  his  stage  of 
reading  readiness.  Such  children  need  to 
discover  that  words  which  they  can  read 
themselves  (and  without  too  much  effort) 
can  add  significantly  to  the  plot  of  an 
interesting  story.  With  this  goal  in  mind, 
my  wife  and  I have  hit  upon  the  scheme 
of  telling  (or  of  reading)  a story  in  which 
short,  important  messages  turn  up  at 
spaced  intervals.  These  messages  are  cru- 
cially important  to  the  plot— but  they  are 
also  expressed  in  words  which  (with  the 
exception  of  the  articles)  are  all  spelled 
reguWy.  Needless  to  say,  the  child  being 
read  to  is  supposed  to  read  these  messages 
aloud  himself;  they  do  not  slow  the  story 
down  too  much  since  between  each  such 
message  and  the  next  there  is  more  read- 
ing (or  storytelling)  by  the  adult.  But  as 


the  story  progresses,  the  sentences  to  be 
read  by  the  child  appear  more  frequently. 

We  have  already  written  up  one  such 
"primer.”^®  In  this  primer  v/e  have  tried 
to  bring  together  ideas  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  that  we  have  gleaned  from 
ers  of  different  kinds,  printed  in  differ- 
ent countries  around  the  world. 


"See  for  example,  Frank  C.  Laubach, 
the  World  to  Read  (New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1947),  and  also  the  workbook  by  Paul  McKw  and 
M.  Lucile  Harrison  entitjed  Learning  Better  Sounds 
"(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1957). 


PSullivan  Associates.  Programed  Reading  Book 
’RaaI-  Pnmnanv.  1963. 
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4c  Classroom  Organization 
in  England 

John  Downing 
University  of  London 

IN  England,  there  is  a wide  variety  of 
organizational  arrangements  in  our 
i classrooms.  No  survey  is  available  to  tell 
ms  precisely  how  common  are  these  vari- 
\ous  procedures,  nor  is  there  any  pattern 
demanded  by  authority.  The  head  teacher 
decides  on  the  method  to  be  used,  and 
fehe  usually  extends  this  freedom  of  choice 
to  class  teachers.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult 
to  generalize  about  classroom  organization 
in  England,  even  though  I am  limiting 
my  description  to  organization  of  the  be- 
ginnhi^  xeddhig  classroom  in  the 
School. 

Principles  of  Classroom  Organization 
in  the  English  Infants’  School 

An  important  source  of  guidance  for 
classroom  policy  in  England  is  the  advice 
given  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors 
(H.M.I.’s).  For  example,  a book  wffich 
has  had  wide  influence  on  teachers  is  n/- 
mary  Education  compiled  by  H.M.I.’s. 

Some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
school  policies  are  implemented  is  indi- 
cated by  the  following  extract:’’ 

^Primary  Education.  London:  Her  Majesty  s 

Stationery  Office,  19S9. 


The  contents  of  this  book  are  based  on  ■ft'hat 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  have  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  recent  years,  and  on 
discussions  with  teachers  about  tbeir  w'ork 
and  about  the  principles  on  which  they  act 

and  the  standards  they  achieve Its  authors 

have  selected  from  the  mass  of  material 
available  to  them  those  ideas  and  practices 
which  seem  most  worthy  of  consideration 
by  teachers  in  primary  schools  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Informal  Approach 

The  first  sub-heading  in  this  book’s 
section  on  "Reading  and  Writing’’  is  eri-- 
titled  "An  informal  introduction  to  read- 
ing and  writing.”  Also  earlier  in  this  book 
the  authors  give  more  precise  suggestions 
which  imply  informal  classroom  organiza- 
tion. For  instance. 

The  classroom  should  be  a play-room,  work- 
room and  living  room.  ...  In  some  schools 
there  are  longer  periods,  used  at  the  teacher  s 
discretion,  during  which  the  children  may 
be  doing  many  different  things,  individually 
or  in  groups.  In  some  the  programme  of 
each  day  appears  to  be  much  less  clearly  de- 
fined than  in  others,  and  what  the  children 
learn  and  how  they  learn  seem  to  depend 
largely  on  immediate  interests  and  unex- 
pected opportunities.  But,  on  closer  investi- 
gation, it  is  generally  found  that,  in  fact,  the 
apparent  spontaneous  interests  and  pursuits 
were  not  unforeseen  by  the  teacher,  thou^ 
the  children  had  all  the  satisfaction  and  in- 
centive of  feeling  themselves  to  be  tne 
initiators  and  discoverers. 

Individualization 

The  second  principle  in  Primary  Edu- 
cation which  notably  influences  classroom 
organization  at  this  early  stage  is  the  great 
emphasis  placed  on  individual  differences 
in  ability.  For  example: 

To  hold  back  an  able  child  who  has  had  at 
home  many  of  the  experiences  which  other 
children  do  not  meet  until  they  come  to 
school,  is  to  risk  disheartenment  and  bore- 
dom. On  the  other  hand,  the  preoccupation 
with  reading  shown  by  some  young  childreri 
is  the  product  of  their  parents’  anxiety,  and 
too  early  a start  on  a primer  may  lead  to 
disappo'ntment  and  failure  which  can  preju- 
dice later  attempts  to  read.  In  most  infant 
classes,  some  children  are  like.y  to  be  read- 
ing  fluently  while  others  are  most  profitably 
occupied  with  books  as  part  of  their  play. 

Classroom  Organization  in  Practice 

Observations  suggest  these  two  princi- 
ples of  informality  and  individualization 
are  being  applied  by  the  majority  of 
teachers  of  children  at  this  age  level. 
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although  there  are  wide  differences  in 
their  interpretation  and  success  in  appli- 
cation. 

Recently,  I observed  the  essence  of 
these  two  principles  in  classroom  practice 
when  I made  a day’s  observation  of  the 
work  of  a "reception  class  in  a typical 
state  Infants’  School  in  a working  class 
council  housing  area  on  the  edge  of  an 
industrial  city.  There  were  134  boys  and 
girls  in  four  classes.  The  children  are 
first  admitted  to  school  when  they  are 
five.  Entry  is  possible  three  times  a year, 
September,  January,  and  April.  Promo- 
tions to  the  neighboring  Junior  School 
are  made  once  a year  in  September,  when 
the  qualifying  age  is  seven. 

The  "reception  class’’  contains  the  new- 
est entries  plus  some  of  the  children  from 
the  preceding  term.  In  February  there 
were  thirty  children  on  roll,  25  of  whom 
had  started  in  the  previous  September  at 
ages  5 to  5Y4.  In  January,  five  younger 
children  joined  the  class. 

The  first  ten  minutes  or  so  of  the 
school  day  was  spent  on  administrative 
matters  and  then  the  children  joined  the 
rest  of  the  school  for  the  religious  assem- 
bly. 

After  assembly,  the  children  began  the 
activities  in  reading.  However,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  chief  emphasis  of 
our  infants’  teachers  is  in  draining  chil- 
dren in  mechanical  skills  in  the  "Three 
'R’s.’’  On  the  contrary,  they  are  concerned 
with  the  whole  development  of  the  child. 

Typical  of  the  informal  approach  in 
English  infants’  schools,  was  the  seatirig 
organi2ation  of  this  class.  There  were  six 
nests  of  tables,  each  representing  a group 
roughly  homogeneous  in  terms  of  general 
ability  but  allowances  being  made  for 
some  children’s  social  needs.  These  six 
groups  did  not  correspond  to  levels  of 
acHievement  in  reading. 

For  purposes  of  grouping  in  reading 
the  teacher  had,  at  this  point  in  time,  ten 
"groups."  The  largest  group  contained 
six  pupils  and  the  smallest  was,  in  fact, 
an  individual  child.  The  teacher  heard 
each  child  read  on  this  day,  but  she  is  not 
alwavs  able  to  do  so. 

Like  many  of  her  English  colleagues, 
this  reception  class  teachei:  does  not  have 


all  the  class  working  on  reading  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  felt  that  individual  help 
with  reading  needs  closer  attentiori  from 
the  teacher  and  that  this  can  be  given  if 
only  a proportion  of  the  class  is  engaged 
on  reading  at  any  given  time. 

Therefore,  when  the  children  came  in 
from  assembly  they  found  instrudions  on 
their  tables.  Two  groups  were  given 
"reading,”  two  "number”  and  two  "news” 
(i.e.  free  composition). 

During  the  morning,  each  group  en- 
gaged in  each  activity  in  turn.  For  Ae 
reading  activity  each  child  worked  si- 
lently” in  his  social  group. 

The  teacher  called  her  reading  groups 
to  her  own  table  to  hear  them  read,  and 
to  give  counsel  and  instruction.  Besides 
this  she  gave  individual  attention  to  the 
children’s  needs  iri  the  other  activities— 
numbers  and  writing.  Altogether,  about 
ninety  minutes  were  taken  up  in  these  "3 
R activities,”  although  this  period  was  by 
no  means  continuous.  The  afternoon  was 
given  over  to  art  activities,  play,  and 

story-telling.  . . 

Opportunities  for  other  informal  activi- 
ties relating  reading  to  real  life  experi- 
ences were  well  used.  For  example,  the 
children  found  their  jobs  in  the  refresh- 
ment break  from  written  instructions.  The 
expository  method  of  instructing  the 
whole  class  received  l^plully  rather  little 
use,  although  discussion  of  songs,  poems, 
stories,  paintings  was  an  activity  for  the 
whole  class. 

This  has  been  necessarily  an  ariecdotal 
account  of  classroom  organi2ation  in  Eng- 
land, because  proper  research  is  not  avail- 
able. In  the  meantime,  our  position  is 
perhaps  best  represented  by  the  words  of 
William  S.  Gray.^  In  seeking  to  develop 
"self-reliant  independent  readers  with 
well-balanced  diversified  interests”  he 
said: 

This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  through  the 
advocacy  and  use  of  any  one  type  of  instruc- 
tion, either  group  or  individual.  The  types 
of  materials  and  procedures  used  daily  and 
throughout  the  school  life  of  the  child 
should  be  selected  in  the  light  of  the  varied 
needs  to  be  served. 


nvniwm  S.  Gray, 
ualizcd  Teaching  in 
The  RcaiUng  Teacher 


“Role  of  Group  and  Individ- 
a Sound  Reading  Program,” 
(1957),  n,  pp.  99-108. 
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1.  Experiments  with  Pitman's 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 
in  British  Schools’^ 


John  A.  Downing 


Sir  Janies  Pitman^  designed  the  Initial 
Teaching  Alphabet  (also  known  as  the 
"augmented  Roman  alphabet”)  as  a more 
simple  and  more  reliable  alphabet  for 
learning  to  read.  His  intention  is  that 
^ung  beginners  should  use  this  until 
'they  have  become  confident  and  fluent  in 
reading  books  printed  in  i|t|a,  and  that 
they  then  should  transfer  their  skill  and 
confidence  to  reading  books  printed  in 
the  traditional  alphabet  and  spelling  of 
English. 

In  planning  our  research  into  Pitman’s 
i|t|a  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  must  seek 
evidence  on  two  essential  questions: 

^ Is  the  traditional  alphabet  and 
spelling  of  English  an  important 

‘Copyright  1963,  Initinl  Teaching  Alphabet  Pub- 
lications, Inc. 

*1-  J.  Pitman,  “Learning  to  Rend:  An  Experi- 
ment. A paper  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  No- 
member  23,  1960.  (,R.S.A.  Journal,  February,  1961, 
pp.  109,  149-180.) 


cause  of  failure  in  beginning 
reading  ?- 

^ Can  children  transfer  their  reading 
^ skill  from  a simplified  beginner’s 
system  to  the  conventional  one,  and 
if  so,  is  the  find  qudity  of  the 
reading  in  the  traditiond  dpbabet 
and  spelling  significantly  superior 
to  that  obtained  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a special  beginning  read- 
ing alphabet? 

The  ijt|a  Experiment  in  Beginning 
Reading  Classes 

To  answer  those  two  basic  questions 
we  have  established  an  experimental  group 
of  classes  using  i|t|a  for  their  first  instruc- 
tion in  reading  and  writing,  and  we  are 
comparing  their  progress  with  that  of 
control  classes  learning  to  read  in  the 
conventional  way.  Because  the  basic  issues 
are  related  to  the  alphabet  and  spelling  of 
English,  we  have  attempted  to  cancel  out 
all  the  other  factors  which  have  been 
shown  to  affect  children’s  success  and 
failure  in  learning  to  read.  For  example, 

-J.  A.  Downing,  "The  Relationship  Between  Read- 
ing Attainment  and  the  Inconsistency  of  English 
Spelling  at  the  Infants’  School  Stage,”  British  four- 
ual  of  Educational  Psychology,  1962,  pp.  32,  166* *177. 
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the  teachers  in  both  the  experimental  and 
control  classes  have  been  asked  not  to 
change  their  usual  methods  of  teaching 
but  to  continue  to  use  their  normal  in- 
structional procedures.  Also,  the  program 
of  reading  primers  is  the  same  in  both 
groups,  except  for  the  essential  difference 
that  the  experimental  classes  have  theirs 
printed  in  iltla  while  the  control  classes 
use  the  same  books  in  conventional  print. 
Similarly,  the  control  classes’  libraries  of 
conventUnally  printed  books  are  paral- 
leled in  the  experimental  classes  by  a 
good  selection  of  library  books  in  ijtja.^ 

We  have  taken  special  precautions 
against  the  so-called  "Hawthorne  Effect 
— ^thc  motivation  which  is  said  to  be  pro- 
duced in  human  subjects  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  work  or  other  behavior  is 
being  studied  in  research.  The  workshops, 
research  meetings,  and  school  visits  neces- 
sary for  the  experimental  classes  testing 
iitja  are  matched  by  similar  activities  for 
tne  control  classes. 

In  such  ways,  as  well  as  with  the  care- 
ful matching  of  experimental  and  control 
classes,  we  are  attempting  to  provide  a 
reliable  basis  for  obtaining  objective  data 
to  answer  those  two  important  questions 
about  the  alphabet  and  spelling  for  be- 
ginning reading. 


Results  up  to  March  31,  1963 


Only  the  data  on  that  part  of  the  sam- 
ple which  began  the  experiment  in  Sep- 
tember, 1961,  can  be  reported  at  this 
time.  Therefore  it  should  be  recogniaed 
that  for  this  interim  analysis,*  although 
there  appear  to  be  no  consistent  differ- 
ences in  the  composition  of  the  experi- 
mental and  control  groups®  which  could 
account  for  the  results  we  are  about  to 
report,  comparisons  have  to  be  made  be- 
tween experimental  and  control  schools 
which  are  not  matched  to  the  standards 


sApproximately  200  titles,  have  printed . in 

iltla,  and  publishers  are  producing  still  more,,  wking 
advantage  of  the  fre^om  of  copyright,  which  has 
been  made  available  by  Pitman  to  aU  wW  adorn 
unchanged  the  desifms  of  the  iltja  characters  and 
of  the  spelling  with  it.  . . , . tt  • « 

‘The  Reading  Research  Unit  of  the  University  of 
London  Institute  of  Education  gratefully  acknowl- 
edges financial  assistance  from  the  Mucation^^ 

Records  Bureau  and  the  Grant  .Foundation  which 
makes  possible  the  presentation  ot  this  paper. 

®A  statistical  description  of  the  two  groups  is 
included  in  the  unabndfed  version  of  this  paper 
published  by  tiie  Unversity  of  London  Institute  of 
Education. 


of  precision  which  we  have  set  ourselves 
in  the  complete  project. 

Provided  that  these  limitations  are 
borne  in  mind  we  may  now  take  a cau- 
tious look  at  the  way  the  answers  to  our- 
two  main  questions  seem  to  be  coming 
out. 

Is  the  traditional  alphabet  and.  spelling 
of  English  an  important  cause  of  failure 
in  beginning  reading? 

Today,  five  items  of  evidence  can  be 
presented  on  this  question; 

1.  Progress  through  the  reading 
program:  Figure  1 shows  clearly  how 
much  more  rapid  the  progress  through 
the  reading  program  is  when  it  is  printed 
in  i;t]a.  If  these  results  are  confirmed  by 
our  later  analyses  of  the  records  from  the 
total  sample,  it  will  be  clear  that  children 


fiOUM.)  , AodiW  Pnmtr  m «hc  Hi44k  of  Sr  x>n4 

Ywr.  J*«oiry  Jitt.  IHJ  Comro*  (I  T A » Ufoufs 

f lAi'  pupi’i  {ommen«4  vcKoo*  *n  I94'l 
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FIGURE  2 > Reidiflx  Aiummeni  in  Control  and  I T A Groups.  February.  1963 
(All  pupils  comfiHcnced  school  »n  September.  1961) 


■ EXPERIMENTAL  I.T.A.  (N  = 345) 

□ CONTROL  T.O.  (N=623) 

EACH  COLUMN  REPRESENTS  THE  PERCENT  OP  CHILDREN  WITH  A 
SCORE  EQUAL  TO,  OR  GREATER  THAN  THE  ONE  INDICATED. 


26 

JL 


?5  ^K>  ^\5  ^20  ^25  5=45  #^50  5^55  ^60  ^65  ^70  ^75  "^00  5^85  5*90  ^95 

Score  on  Schonell  Graded  Word  Reading  Test 


can  learn  to  read  much  more  rapidly  whem 
their  beginning  books  are  printed  in  Pit- 
man’s i\t\a,  and  hence  the  use  of  the  tradi- 
tional alphabet  and  spelling  for  begin- 
ning reading  does  seriously  retard  Ail- 
dren’s  progress  into  the  world  of  books. 

2.  The  recognition  of  words  in 
print:  In  February,  1963,  the  standard 
version  of  Schonell’ s Graded  Word  Read- 
ing Test®  in  the  traditional  alphabet  and 
spelling  was  administered  to  the  control 
group  while  the  experimental  group  took 
the  same  test  transliterated  into  i|t[a.  All 
conditions  were  held  constant  (e.g.,  si2e 
of  print,  test  environment,  etc.)  apart 
from  this  single  factor  of  the  alphabet 
and  spelling. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  given  in 
Figure  2.  They  confirm  those  from  the 
records’ of  the  children’s  progress  through 
the  primers  of  the  reading  program.  At 

«F.  Schonell,  Psychology  and  Teaching  of  Reading. 
Edinburgh;  Oliver  & Boyd,  1949. 


the  end  of  one  and  a half  school  years 
the  scores  of  the  i|t|a  group  were  very 
much  higher  than  those  of  the  control 
group.  Figure  2 shows  that  this  pattern 
holds  throughout  the  various  levels  of 
scoring  on  the  Schonell  test,  and  that  the 
superiority  of  the  i|da  groups  represents 
a very  significant  difference  from  the  at- 
tainments of  tlie  control  pupils. 

If  the  results  of  subsequent  tests  of  the 
remainder  of  the  sample  confirm  those 
presented  above,  we  can  be  certain  that 
children  can  recognize  very  many  moie 
words  in  print  vwen  they  are  presented 
in  Pitman’s  i\t\a,  and  we  may  then  con- 
clude that  the  traditional  alphabet  and 
spelling  do  seriously  frustrate  children’s 
attempts  to  translate  those  printed  symbols 
into  their  own  English  language. 

At  this  point  we  may  pause  to  ask  how 
is  it  possible  that  this  new  alphabet  can 
produce  such  great  superiority  in  the 
scores  of  the  i\t\a  pupils?  What  exactly 
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TABLE  1 

THE  INITIAL  TEAQIING  ALPHABET 


Number 

Character 

Name 

Example 

TraJttmal 

spelling 

I 

sc 

ac 

rxt 

rate 

2 

b 

bee 

big 

big 

3 

c 

kcc 

cat 

cat 

,4 

d 

dec 

dog 

dog 

5 

cc 

ce 

meet 

meet 

6 

f 

cf" 

fin 

fill 

7 

g 

gac 

gun 

gun 

8 

h 

hac 

hat 

hat 

9 

ic 

ic 

tie 

tic 

10 

j 

jac 

jelly 

jelly 

II 

ic 

kac 

icit 

kit 

12 

■ i 

cl 

lamp 

lamp 

L *3_-. 

m 

cm 

man 

man 

14 

n 

en 

net 

net 

..  IS 

cc 

oc 

ta 

toe 

i6 

P_ 

pec 

. . Pj9. 

..^g 

. I? 

r 

rac 

run 

run 

i8  _ 

s 

css 

sad 

sad 

t 

tcc 

tap 

tap 

20 

ue 

uc 

due 

due 

21 

V 

vce 

van 

van 

22 

w 

wac 

w;ii 

w'ilf 

„ ?3.._ 

.y  _ 

i-ae 

yell 

yell 

24 

z 

zed  or  zee  fizz 

fizz 

s 

zess 

houses 

houses 

26 

wh 

whac 

when 

, when 

27 

(b 

chae 

(hick 

■#  ■ 

chick 

JlZ 

■ 

"ith' 

]haut 

thought 

29 

Jh 

thee 

the 

the 

_.3o  _ 

Jb 

ish 

j^ip 

ship 

31 

,„_3 

zhec 

me3uei 

measure 

32 

g 

jng 

sig 

sing 

33 

a 

ah 

far 

far 

34 

au 

au 

autum 

autumn 

35 

a 

at 

iPPL. 

apple 

3^ 

e 

et 

egg_. 

37 

i 

it 

dip 

dip 

0 

ot 

hot 

hot 

39 

u 

ut 

ugly. 

...ugly 

„^4o 

CO 

oot 

book 

book 

_ 4i_.. 

CD 

00 

moon 

moon 

42 

ou 

ow 

bou 

bough 

43 

oi 

oi 

tcfi 

toy 
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TABLE  2 


Traditional  Orthography 

beg 

beq 

Beg 

Beg 

BEG 


Pitniati's 

Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 

beg 

beg 

beg 

beg 

beg 


TABLE  3 

Pitman's 

Traditional  Orthography  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 


I. 

u 

ruby  (and  in  RUBY)  1,  go 

rGoby 

2. 

u.  .e 

rule 

rcol 

3- 

U..E 

RULE 

rcDl 

4- 

0 

do  (a.,.  1 DO) 

dOD 

5- 

0.  .e 

move 

mcov 

6. 

0..E 

MOVE 

moov 

7- 

ui 

fruit  (and  in  FRUIT) 

froot 

8. 

ui.  .e 

bruise 

brGOs 

9- 

UI..E 

BRUISE 

broos 

10, 

ou 

group  (and  in  GROUP) 

groop 

II. 

ou.  .c 

route 

root 

12. 

OU..E 

ROUTE 

root 

13- 

ough 

through 

|hrGO 

14. 

OUGH 

THROUGH 

)|iroo 

IS- 

00 

moon  (and  in  MOON) 

moon 

16. 

ooe 

wooed 

WGOd 

17- 

OOE 

WOOED 

wood 

18. 

00.. e 

ooze 

GOS 

i9. 

00.  ,E 

OOZE 

GOS 

20. 

hcu 

rheumatism 

iGomatism 

21. 

HEU 

RHEUMATISM 

rGomatism 

22. 

uc 

flue 

Ago 

23- 

UE 

FLUE 

fioo 

24. 

cu 

maneuver 

manGOVer 

25- 

EU 

MANEUVER 

manGDVer 

26. 

cw 

grew 

grGO 

27- 

EW 

GREW 

groo 

28. 

oe 

canoe 

canGO 

29. 

OE 

CANOE 

canGO 

30. 

wo 

two  (and  in  TWO) 

tGO 

TOTAL  30  TOTAL  i 
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arc  the  .implifications  and  systematiza- 
tions of  ijt|i  which  caused  56  per  cent  of 
the  ijtja  gro.ip  as  compared  with  6 per 
cent  of  the  c^ntrol  group  to  reach  the 
score  of  30-plus  on  the  Schonell  test  after 
only  one  and  a h^  If  years  of  schooling? 

Briefly/  the  yo  ing  beginner’s  initial 
burden  of  learning  i*  greatly  lightened  in 
iitja:  the  ambiguity  of  conventional  spell- 
ing is  drastically  reduced,  and  i|t;a’s  cod- 
ing of  the  basic  sound  units  of  English 
is  much  Jess  complex. 

The  young  beginner’s  initial  burden  of 
learning  is  reduced  in  three  \'ays  through 
i|t|a: 

/.  Fewer  Characters. 

Table  1 shows  the  ijtja  has -43  char- 
acters whiA  is,  in  fact,  fewer  than  the 
number  children  have  to  learn  if  they  are 
to  cope  with  conventionally  printed  books. 
i|t|a  has  only  one®  form  for  each  charac- 
ter, not  tw'o  or  more  as  in  the  traditional 
alphabet  (e.g.,  b only  instead  of  B and 
b;  e only  instead  of  E and  e;  g only  in- 
stead of  G,  g and  g,  etc.). 

a.  Fewer  Whole  Word  Represerttations 

Each  whole  word  in  i|t|a  has  one  single 
visual  form  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  three  alternatives  for  each  word  in 
conventional  print.  See,  for  example,  how 
i|t|a  reduces  nve  alternative  forms  to  only 
one  (Table  2). 

in.  Fewer  Phonic  Symbols  in  i\t\a 

In  i|t|a  the  beginner  has  to  learn  less 
than  50  elementary  phonic  facts  as  a 
foundation  for  word-ouilding,  as  com- 
pared with  some  hundreds  of  alternatives 
in  conventional  lower-case  print  alone  and 
over  2,000  if  conventional  capitals  and 
script  characters  are  taken  into  account. 
Table  3 gives  an  example  of  how  this 
great  reduction  in  the  beginner’s  burden 


’A  full  exposition  of  the  features  of  i|t|a  has  been 
fiven  by  the  writer  elsewhere:  J.  A.  Downing, 
tCa>  bc€  or  not  to  be:  The  Augmented  Roman 
Alphabet.  New  York:  Pitman,  1962. 

^Capitalization  is  aehieved  by  making  a larger 
version  of  the  seme  lower-case  shape  — lower-ease 
beeause_  the  .nseenders  and  deseenders  are  thought 
to  provide  maximum  visual  diserimination  .md  be- 
eause  they  oceur  very  mueh  more  frequently  than 
upper-eave  letters  in  traditionally  pnnted  books 
whieli  beginners,  using  i|t|a,  may  see  ineidentally 
and  to  whieh  they  later  transfer  their  reading  skill. 


ot  learning  is  achieved  in  ijtja.  The  sound 
common  to  words  like  two,  zoo,  flew,  ihoe 
has  at  least  18  different  lower-case  spell- 
ings plus  12  upper-case  alternatives  in 
conventional  print.  In  i.t,a  these  30  or 
more  alternatives  are  reduced  to  one  single 
printed  symbol  for  this  one  single  basic 
unit  of  sound. 

In  these  three  w.iys  i.tja  greatly  lightens 
the  burden  of  learning  which  the  begin- 
ner must  bear  before  finding  the  key  to 
interesting  and  pleasurable  reading.  This 
reduction  in  alternatives,  of  course,  brings 
with  it  a much  greater  frequency  of  repe- 
tition of  the  items  to  be  learned  in  the 
ijtja  system.  It  also  reduces  the  risk  that 
pupils  may  become  confused  by  the  va- 
riety of  different  ways  of  signalling  the 
same  sound  or  word. 

In  ijtja,  children  are  not  faced  with  the 
kind  of  ambiguity  produced  by  the  erratic 
use  of  the  letter  o in  words  such  as  those 
shown  in  Table  4.  In  the  ijtja  version  of 
these  words  the  letter  o is  used  only  once 
because  the  sound  it  represents  occurs 
only  once.  Where  other  sounds  occur  they 
are  appropriately  signaled  by  other  letters. 

Another  type  of  ambiguity  is  also  re- 
moved in  ijtfa.  In  conventional  English 
spelling,  the  basic  left-to-right  rule  of 
reading  is  broken  in  words  like  mine.  In 
ijtja  this  left-to-right  rule  is  never  broken. 
'Table  6 shows  how  ijtja  removes  the 
ambiguity  of  reading  directions  of  con- 
ventional print. 

In  ijtja  phonic  symbols  are  less  com- 
plex. Children  do  not  have  to  learn 
that  the  c in  cat  and  the  h in  hat  represent 
quite  a different  sound  at  the  beginning 
of  chat  just  because  in  traditional  print 
there  is  no  letter  for  that  different  sound. 
In  ijtja,  that  different  sound  is  provided 
with  its  own  different  letter.  Other  sounds 
which  have  no  letter  of  their  own  have 
been  provided  with  their  own  particular 
letters  in  ijtja.  They  are  learned  as  indi- 
vidual letters  in  their  own  right,  repre- 
senting their  own  special  sounds.  (Further 
exai^les  are  given  in  Table  5.) 

When  we  realize  how  much  more  sim- 
ple and  how  much  more  reliable  ijtja  is, 
then  the  fact  that  56  per  cent  of  the  be- 
ginning readers  can  read  in  ijtja  what  only 
6 per  cent  can  read  in  the  traditional 
alpnabet  and  spelling  no  longer  ‘seems 
Incredible. 
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TABLE  4 

I 

Pitman^s 

Tradttwnal  Orthography  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 

move 

mosDv 

cove 

coev 

gone 

gon 

one 

wun 

women 

wimen 

TABLE  5 

Pitman^s 

Traditional  Orthography  Initial  Teckching  Alphabet 

cat 

cat 

hat 

bat 

chat 

wh'ch 

thigh 

(.hat 

Whi(h 

^ie 

thy 

Aie 

TABLE  6 

Pitmaifs 

Traditional  Orthography  Initial  Teaching  Alphabet 

mine 

mien 

bone 

been 

lane 

lasn 

■ tune 

tuen 

3.  Accurate  recognition  of  con- 
tinuous passages  of  printed  English: 

The  Neale®  Analysis  of  Reading  Ability, 
a comprehensive  reading  test  consisting 
of  six  passages  of  English  narrative  prose, 
has  been  used  to  determine  the  experi- 
mental and  control  pupils’  accuracy  in 
reading  continuous  English. 

The  control  pupils  were  given  the 
standard  edition  of  Form  C,  while  the 
experimental  group  took  the  identical  test 
except  for  its  being  transliterated  into 
i|t|a.  The  tests  were  conducted  on  a sub- 
sample consisting  of  pupils  in  seven  well- 
matched  pairs  of  experimental  and  control 


®M.  D.  Ncalc.  Ncalc  A:^nlvsis  of  Reading  Ability 
London:  Macmillan  & Co.,  Ltd.,  1963. 


schools.  All  the  cliildren  were  halfway 
through  their  second  year  at  school  when 
tested  in  February,  1963. 

The  Neale  reading  accuracy  measure 
provided  results  which  confirm  those  from 
the  Schonell  tests.  Figure  3 clearly  indi- 
cates the  superiority  of  the  i|t|a  pupils.  If 
the  results  of  subsequent  tests  of  exten- 
sions of  this  subsample  parallel  these,  we 
may  conclude  that  children  can  accurately 
re^  continuous  English  prose  much  more 
readily  if  it  is  printed  in  Vitman's  i\t\a, 
and  hence  that  the  conventional  English 
alpiiabet  and  spelling  do  seriously  frus- 
trate beginners’  attempts  to  read  narrative 
passages  accurately. 

4.  Comprehension:  But  do  the  i\t\a 
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children  comprehend  the  addttional  words 
and  sentences  these  tests  show  they  can 
"read"? 

The  Neale  Analysis  measure  of  com- 
prehension consists  of  forty-four  ques- 
tions about  the  meaning  of  the  six  test 
passages.  Figure  4 shows  that  the  ijtja 
group’s  comprehension  scores  are  signifi- 
cantly superior  to  those  of  the  control 
group.  If  these  findings  are  confirmed  by 
our  future  studies  of  the  extension  of  this 
subsample,  we  may  conclude  that  i\t\a 
significantly  closes  the  gap  between  chil- 
dren’s listening  compr^ension  and  their 
reading  comprehension.  This  evidence 
that  iitja  gives  children  greater  freedom 
to  uncierstand  continuous  English  in  print 
supports  the  view  that  the  conventional 
alphabet  and  spelling  of  English  repre- 
sent a serious  barrier  to  young  beginners’ 
comprehension  in  reading  narrative  prose. 
It  seems  that  young  English-speaking  chil- 
dren are  being  deprived  of  enjoyment  and 
interest  in  reading  books  because  many 
words  well  within  their  listening  compre- 
hension are  locked  away  from  them  in 
reading  by  the  difficulties  of  the  conven- 
tional alphabet  and  spelling. 

5.  Speed  of  Reading:  The  Neale 
tests  were  timed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedure  laid  down  by  their  author,  with 
the  results  shown  in  Figure  5.  The  i|t|a 
children  read  significantly  faster  than  the 
control  children.  If  extensions  of  this 
testing  to  a wider  sample  produce  similar 
results  it  will  be  clear  that  young  children 
can  read  faster  when  their  books  are 
printed  in  i\t\a.  Hence  we  shall  be  able 
to  conclude  that  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
ventional English  alphabet  arid  spelling 
cause  young  beginners  to  slow  down  their 
rate  of  reading.  To  judge  the  importance 
of  this  finding,  it  should  be  related  to  the 
more  Ii*^ited  span  of  attention  and  per- 
severa.  of  such  very  young  pupils. 

Summing  up  this  preliminary  evidence 
on  the  first  question,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing tentative  findings.  If  ilt|a  is  used, 
then: 

• Young  children  get  through  their 
beginning  reading  program  faster. 

• They  can  recognize  more  words  in 
print. 

• They  can  accurately  read  continuous 
English  prose  more  readily. 


• They  can  comprehend  more  continu- 
ous English  in  print. 

• They  can  read  faster. 


The  conventional  alphabet  and  spelling 
of  English  in  control  classes  have  been 
shown  to: 

**  delay  progress  in  the  reading  pro- 
gram 

• trustrate  the  recognition  of  words  in 
print 

• impede  the  development  of  skill  in 

. reading  continuous  English  prose 

• cut  children  off  from  words  within 
their  range  of  comprehension 

• reduce  their  speed  of  reading 

The  impediment  caused  by  the  conven- 
tional alphabet  and  spelling  appears  to  go 
beyond  erecting  barriers  to  success  in 
these  various  averts  of  reading.  Head 
teachers*®  of  the  experimental  schools 
have  reported  tl>at  i|t|a  not  only  acceler- 
ates progress  and  raises  reading  standards 
but  it  also  brings  with  it  certain  other 
advantages: 

• It  raises  the  young  beginner’s  level 
of  self-confidence. 

• It  increases  enthusiasm  for  reading 
and  interest  in  ? ooks. 

• It  allows  children  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent in  their  work. 

• It  results  in  a marked  improvement 
in  creative  writing. 

The  influence  of  the  alphabet  and  spell- 
ing at  the  beginning  reading  stage  thus 
seems  to  be  very  wide.  If  these  interim 
findings  are  found  to  apply  to  the  wider 
sample  we  are  investigating,  it  may  not  be 
unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  use  of 
the  conventional  alphabet  and  spelling  for 
reading  and  writing  at  the  beginning 
stage  so  seriously  overloads  the  young 
child  that  not  only  does  he  fail  to  achieve 
as  well  as  he  might  in  these  subjects,  but 
also  his  appreciation  of  and  his  own 
creativity  in  written  English  lose  much  of 
the  joy  they  might  otherwise  hold  for 
him.  , 

Can  children  transfer  their  reading 
skill  from  i\t\a  to  the  traditional  alphabet 
and  spelling,  and  if  so,  are  their  attain- 


fuller  rcMrt  is  given  in;  J.  A.  Downinp 
ExpepmcHts  with  an  Augmented  Alphabet  for  Be- 
mnning  Readers  in  British  Sch^Js,  New  Yorlr* 
Educational  Records  Bureau,  1962. 
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✓ 


100- 

S5- 

90- 

85- 

80- 

75- 

70- 

65- 

60- 

w 

S 55- 
3 

50- 

6^45- 

“'40- 

< 35- 

130- 

3 

^ 25- 
20- 


15 
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HGUIE  3.  Xeodtfij  Alttinmeo}  in  StlKled  Schools 

(a  Accwocy  necsored  ky  Kiolo  AnolysH  of  XiodiM  AMity 
(Fonn  0,  Ftbrvory,  1963. 

(Al  pvpils  commenced  school  in  Sej^ember,  1961) 
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uieiits  suPeuor  to  uhat  they  uould  have 
been  without  the  e'.rly  period  on  i\t,a? 

This  is  the  secoid  basic  question  our 
research  is  designed  to  answer.  Pitman's 
theory  is  that  this  transfer  of  skill  will  be 
made  easier  by  his  careful  preservation  in 
ijtja  of  the  main  cues  used  in  fluent  read- 
ing of  traditional  print.  Figure  6 shows 
a continuous  passage  printed  in  i|t|a.  It 
demonstrates  the  high  degree  of  com- 
patibilit}'  between  i|tja  and  traditional 
print  achieved  through  Pitman’s  design. 
There  are  some  words  in  ijtja  (e.g.  cof) 
which  are  quite  unlike  their  conventional 
form,  but  Pitman  claims  that  children  will 
correctly  guess  such  words  from  their 
context. 

Pitman's  view  that  the  transfer  from 
i!t|a  to  conventional  print  will  take  place 
easily  because  of  his  preservation  of  the 
main  cues  for  fluent  reading  in  most 
words  and  through  contextual  cues  in  the 
remainder  indicates  that  tire  optimum 
time  for  transfer  will  be  when  such  skills 
have  had  time  to  develop  in  reading  i|t|a. 
For  this  reason  the  teachers  in  the  i|t|a 
classes  have  postponed  the  transfer  stage 
until  the  individual  pupil  has  demon- 
strated his  readiness  for  it  by  rapid  fluent 
reading  at  the  primer  2 ii  level. 

Pitman  believes  that  the  end  result  after 
transfer  from  i|t|a  will  be  higher  stand- 
ards of  reading  in  conventional  print 
throughout  the  school  population.  It  is 
clearly  too  early  to  test  tnis  adequately 
after  less  than  two  years,  but  we  have  re- 
cently tested  all  the  experimental  i|t|a  pu- 
pils in  seven  classes  on  their  ability  to 
read  the  conventional  alphabet  and  spell- 
ing, although  not  more  than  40  per  cent 


of  them  had  been  taken  off  ijtja  books  by 
their  teachers  at  this  time. 

In  March,  1963,  the  same  subsample 
which  had  taken  Form  C of  the  Neale 
Analysis  the  previous  month  were  re-' 
tested  on  Form  A,  but  this  time  both 
experimental  and  control  classes  w'c-re 
tested  in  the  conventional  alphabet  and 
spelling. 

The  results  are  presented  in  Figures  7 
(Accuracy),  8 (Comprehension),  and  9 
(Speed). 

The  most  important  fact  which  emerges 
from  these  tests  is  that  the  ijtja  group 
achieved  significantly  higher  scores  for 
accuracy  and  comprehension  in  reading 
the  conventional  alphabet  and  spelling. 

This  significant  superiority  of  the  ijt  a 
group  in  accuracy  and  comprehension 
when  reading  conventional  print  is  in 
spite  of  the  tact  that  more  than  half  of 
the  ijtja  pupils  had  not  yet  been  trans- 
ferred to  conventional  books  by  their 
teachers.  Even  at  this  early  stage  the  chil- 
dren who  began  with  ijtja  can  transfer 
their  reading  skill  to  conventional  print  so 
effectively  that  they  can  read  the  latter 
with  much  greater  accuracy  and  compre- 
hension than  the  control  group  pupils, 
who  have  been  learning  the  conventional 
alphabet  and  spelling  from  the  beginning. 

These  results  seem  to  indicate  that 
children  can  transfer  their  reading  skill 
from  ijtja  to  the  traditional  alphabet  and 
spelling  so  successfully  that  their  attain- 
ments in  reading  conventional  print  are 
superior  (4/  this  stage)  to  what  they 
would  have  been  without  the  early  period 
on  the  ijtja.  However,  this  finding  must 
be  regarded  as  only  tentative  at  this  point 


Figure  6 

Ihis  is  printed  in  an  augmented  rceman  alfabet,  die  purpos  ov 
)Vhi(h  is  not,  as  miet  bee  suppoesd,  too  reform  our  spellig,  but  too 
improDv  die  lernig  ov  reedig.  it  is  intended  diat  vfien  die  beginner 
has  a(h€€vd  die  inijhial  sucsess  ov  flcsoensy  in  diis  spejhially  eesy 
form,  his  fuetuer  progress  Jhcod  bee  confiend  too  reedig  in  die 
present  alfabets  and  spelligs  ov  diem  oenly. 
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7.  Keo^ng  Altoiomen}  of  Expetimentol  end  Control 
wing  Tfoditjoflol  Orthogroplty  (Swen  McUhed  fftfs  el  Schoohj 

(i)  kicwQCf  !ft  tiwTrfioool  odhogrophy  meosored  by  Neole  Anolysb 
of  Xeodiog  AbiTify  (fOXM  A),  Monh,  1 963 
Wl  popits  (oouneiKcd  ichool  in  SfNefflUr,  1961) 
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(All  pupils  cofUMiXed  school  in  Sepfem^,  1961) 
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am.  It  is  based  on  a 


in  our  research  progn 
small  sample  of  pupils,  and  in  any  case, 
valid  judgment  cannot  be  made  on  this 
issue  until  enough  years  have  elapsed  to 
determine  whether  the  superiority  of  the 
i|t[a  pupils  in  reading  conventional  print 
is  maintained  or  not. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  urge  caution  in 
evaluating  the  findings  of  this  interim 
report.  The  data  we  have  been  able  to 
present  at  this  time  are  from  a segment 
of  our  total  sample  whicli  happens  to 
lave  entered  the  experimental  ana  control 
ilasses  earliest.  The  ideal  standard  of 
Diatching  experimental  with  control, 
schools  is  therefore  not  approachable. 
Furthermore,  we  are  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a long-term  study.  These  early 
results  are  presented  as  part  of  the  histo^ 
of  our  worK  to  date,  and  as  a first  indica- 
tion of  the  way  tlie  answers  to  the  major 
questions  may  come  out.  Definite  conclu- 
sions must  be  postponed  until  all  the 
many  vital  issues  connected  with  the  use 
of  i|t]a  for  beginning  reading  have  been 
thoroughly  investigated  under  the  condi- 
tions of  rigorous  scientific  control  of  our 
complete  research  program. 

At  the  time  of  writing  this  paper  we 
would  only  submit  that  the  preliminary 


evidence  we  have  presented  is  sufficient 
io  * ■ ■ ■ ■ 


bring  this  issue  to  the  notice  of  all 
/reading  teachers.  The  conventional  alpha- 
I bet  and  spelling  in  beginners’  books  does 
; appear  to  be  an  important  cause  of  read- 
' ing  difficulty,  and  Sir  James  Pitman’s 
Initial  Teaching  Alphabet,  with  its  design 
I for  transfer  to  conventional  print  at  Ae 
plater  stage,  does:  appear  to  be  a very  prom- 


ising solution. 
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2.  Reading  Instrucfiori  in  the 
United  Arab  Republic 

Ahmed  A.  Fareed 
Uni\v=rsity  of  Chicago 


T^he  Arabic:  language  has  its  unique 
- features  thc.t  make  it  quite  difFerent 
Jrom  many  other  languages,  including 
hnghsh.  It  has  its  own  alphabet,  sound 
stnicture,  and  grammatical  system  ^t  is 
written  from  right  to  left,  and  in  botli  its 
printed  and  hanowritten  forms  most  of 
the  letters  are  attached  to  each  otl,;er. 
Most  of  its  letters  have  three  shapes  at 
the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  and  at  the 
end  of  a word.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
letters  are  differentiated  from  one  another 

by  just  one  or  more  dots  above  or  belovr 
the  letter. 


In  Arabic,  there  are  no  equivalent  writ-  . 
ten  symbols  for  short  vowel  sounds.  How- 
ever,  for  the  beginners,  some  vowel  points 
are  added  above  or  beneath  consonants 
to  designate  short  vowel  sounds  associ- 
ated with  these  consonants.  Yet,  these 
signs  are  gradually  omitted  in  advanced 
reading  materials. 
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Moreover,  there  is  a dichotomy  between 
the  colloquial  Arabic  used  for  the  spoken 
j5urposes  of  everyday  life  and  the  classic 
language  used  for  all  written  and  formal 
purposes.  Nevertheless,  due  to  the  spread 
of  mass-media  services  and  to  the  expan-  _i 
sion  in  educational  opportunities  among  j 
people,  a simple  modem  Arabic  has  grad- 
ually emerged,  thus  narrowing  the  gap 
jetween  classic  and  colloquial  Arabic.  X i 

These  unique  characteristics  of  the  Ian- \ 
j guage  constitute  a real  problem  not  only 
. for  the  child  who  attempts  to  learn  how 
:o  read,  but  also  for  the  educator  who 
itcempts  to  devise  teaching  methods  or 
ronstmct  reading  materials. 

Initial  Reading  Instruction 

In  the  United  Arab  Republic,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
history  of  teaching  initial  reading  has 
passed  through  different  stages: 

Before  1940,  the  synthetic  approach 
was  dominant.  Early  primers  used  the 
alphabetic  method,  whereas  later  ones 
used  the  phonic  method  or  a combination 
of  both.  Teaching  reading  was  seen  as 
merely  teaching  the  mechanics  of  word 
recognition  and  developing  fluency  in  oral 
reading. 

Around  1940,  many  voices  were  raised 
claiming  that  Arabic  teaching  should  be 
simplified.  These  claims  coincided  with 
the  translation  of  Gestalt  principles  into 
Arabic,  and  with  the  increasing  conviction 
among  professors  of  education  that  the 
"whole  method”  is  the  natural  way  of 
learning  to  read  any  language,  including 
Arabic.  An  experiment  was  carried  out  in 
a kindergarten  in  C.''.iro,  comparing  the 
"whole”  and  the  "phonic”  methods  in 
teaching  Arabic  reading.  In  1948,  its  re- 
sults were  reported  favoring  the  "whole 
method,”  in  terms  of  rate,  comprehension, 
and  fluency  of  reading. 

In  1954,  a reading  series  representing 
the  "whole  method”  was  published  for 
use  in  the  first  four  primary  grades.  It  was 
prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  used  in  all  Egyptian  primary  schools. 
This  was  the  first  Arabic  series  to  be  based 
on  a clear  philosophy  about  the  method, 
to  have  a teacher’s  manual,  to  adopt  a 
broad  conc^t  of  reading,  and  to  choose 
its  content  from  children’s  experiences. 

In  practice,  the  book  did  not  result  in 


improving  children’s  reading.On  the  con 
trary,  children  memori2ed  its  stories,  an< 
even  in  the  sixth  grade  they  were  unabli 
to  read  smoothly  or  independently-  Th« 
situation  resul^gdJn  a severe  blow  beinj 
struck  against  th^ook  and  the  method  h 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.  It  was  arguec 
that  Arabic  is  highly  phonetic,  and  there 
fore  the  "whole  method”  does  not  gc 
along  with  the  language  nature. 

Actually,  the  new  method  was  not  th< 
major  cause  for  this  failure.  On  the  one 
hand,  two  different  experiments  were 
made  in  U.A.R.  in  1951,  and  1958,  and 
the  findings  substantiated  the  conclusion 
that  the  "whole  method”  is  suitable  for 
beginning  Arabic  reading.  On  the  other 
hand,  despite  the  fact  that  Arabic  is  a 
phonetic  lan^age,  it  has,  by  its  nature^ 
many  words  including  letters  that  are  nof 
pronounced,  and  many  other  words  in- 
cluding sounds  that  have  no  eouivalent 
symbols  in  their  written  form.  The  failure 
in  reading  instruction  in  this  period  may| 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  non-prepara- 
tion of  teachers  and  inspectors  to  use  the 
new  book,  the  non-specificity  of  the  teach- 
er’s manual  in  dealing  with  different 
stages  of  the  method,  and  the  non-exist- 
ence of  workbooks  to  help  train  children 
in  phonic  and  structural  analysis. 

To  solve  the  problem,  the  U.A.R. 
Ministry  of  Education  carried  out  a com- 
prehensive survey  in  1959  to  pinpoint  the 
major  causes  of  low  reading  achievement, 
to  determine  the  method  that  suits  the 
Arabic  Ipguage,  and  to  delineate  new 
specifications  for  new  reading  series.  A 
nationwide  evaluative  study  was  conduct- 
ed, reading  books  in  use  were  analyzed, 
and  suggestions  were  secured  from  teach- 
ers, inspectors,  adruinistrators,  and  ex- 
perts in  reading,  Arabic,  education,  and 
psychology. 

In  i960,  four  reading  series  were  con-j 
structed;  each  contains  a primer,  follow- 
up reading  books,  workbooks,  and  a de^ 
tailed  manual  for  teachers.  The  four  series 
used  simple  modern  Arabic,  derivec 
their  contents  from  the  children’s  owr 
lives  and  experiences,  and  took  into  ac- 
count their  needs  and  interests.  These 
series  have  been  in  use  in  U.A.R.  since 
1961.  But  before  they  were  placed  in  chil- 
dren’s hands,  in-service  training  programs 
were  held  for  teachers  and  inspectors  in 
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B.  INTERNATIONAL  / 

1.  Teaching  Reading  in  East 
Africa 

Edward  Fry 

Reading  instruction  in  East  Africa 
is  beset  with  many  problems,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  those  created  by 
the  shift  in  language  midway  in  the 
child’s  education.  Children  start  elemen- 
tary school  in  their  tribal  tongues  and, 
after  several  years,  begin  a gradual  trans- 
fer to  instruction  and  literacy  in  English. 
The  author  spent  the  academic  year  1961- 
1962  at  the  University  of  East  Africa  in 
Kampala,  Uganda  as  a Fulbright  Lecturer, 
which  afforded  the  opportunity  for  an 
informal  look  at  the  local  educational 
program  and  the  opportunity  to  develop 
and  teach  a reading  improvement  course 
for  first  year  university  students  and  last 
year  secondary  students. 

Education  in  East  Africa 

In  East  Africa  reading  instruction  is 
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begun  in  the  vernacular.  In  the  coastal 
regions  the  vernacular  is  usually  Swahili, 
which  is  a kind  of  lingua  franca  for  many 
tribal  areas.  However,  a majority  of  the 
students  learn  to  read  in  the  tongue  of 
their  tribe.  For  example  in  Uganda  there 
are  six  tribal  tongues.  Most  of  the  East 
African  languages  have  a Bantu  b^e,  but 
many  are  quite  as  different  as  English  and 
German. 

In  the  city  schools  children  enter  first 
grade  at  the  age  of  approximately  six  or 
seven,  but  in  the  up-country  schools  there 
is  a considerably  wider  range  of  entrance 
ages.  I visited  one  mission  station  first 
grade  which  had  an  age  range  of  5_to  22. 

Theoretically,  English  instruction  is 
begun  in  the  third  grade.  However,  this 
instruction  is  usually  of  a very  poor  qual- 
ity as  the  teacher  herself,  or  more  fre- 
quently himself,  often  only  knows  a few 
words  of  English.  At  about  the  end  of 
the  third  year  a small  English  primer  is 
introduced.  The  most  widely  used  series 
of  English  reading  texts  is  known  as  “The 
Oxford  English  Readers.”  These  books 
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are  similar  to  U.  S.  reading  books  only 
they  are  much  thinner  and  do  not  have 
as  gradual  a progression  of  difficulty 
levels. 

Beginning  reading  instruction  in  the 
vernacular  in  the  up-country  schools  is 
xisually  started  with  the  "alphabet  meth- 
od.” The  students  are  taught  to  write  and 
chant  their  alphabet.  In  the  more  modern 
schools  in  the  large  cities  reading  methods 
more  closely  resemble  those  found  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  there  is  a bit  more 
emphasis  on  phonics  and  drill  methods. 

In  the  upper  grades  and  secondary 
schools  reading  comprehension  is  (k- 
quently  <-<iught  by  precis  writing.  ThiS 
method  is  used  because  it  most  closdy 
parallels  the  testing  method  used  in  the 
national  school  leaving  examinations. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  English  is 
theoretically  the  medium  of  instruction. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  students 
different  tribal  elementary  schwls  may  be 
merged  in  a single  junior  high  school. 
Also,  these  schools  are  seen  as  preMr^ 
tion  for  the  senior  high  school  in  which 
English  is  in  fact  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion. In  actual  practice  junior  high  schools 
use  a good  bit  of  vernacular  as  an  instm<> 
tional  medium,  and  hence  the  junior  high 
school  becomes  the  transition  zone  from 
instnidion  in  vernacular  to  instruction  in 

English.  ^ .it 

Education  is  far  from  universal,  in 

Uganda  about  60  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion gels  four  years  of  education.  The 
figure  would  be  slightly  higher  in  Kenya 
and  slightly  lower  in  Tanganyika  There 
is  a tremendous  selection  process  between 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Only, 
four  per  cent  of  d’-  age  group  is  in  sec- 
ondaty  schools.  At  the  university  level 
the  figure  drops  to  considerably  less  than 
one  per  cent. 

Reading  Course 

My  assignment  at  the  University  of 
East  Africa  was  to  develop  a short  non- 
credit reading  improvement  course  for 
university  and  senior  high  school  students. 
The  university  faculty  had  recognized  tor 
some  time  that  the  students  were  extreme- 
ly slow  in  reading  and  lacked  some  com- 
prehension  skills.  After  fumbling  for 
about  one  .semester  with  a ginup  of  art 
students  I developed  a ten-week  course 


which  included  reading  speed,  compre- 
hension, and  study  skills.  The  course  mrt 
for  two  one-hour  periods  per  week.  Each 
meeting  contained  a short  lecture  on  ffie 
ten  topics  listed  below.  The  first  meeting 
of  each  week  had  a timed  reading  speed 
and  comprehension  drill.  The  students 
plotted  their  reading  speed  and  compre- 
hension on  a graph.  About  20  minutes  of 
the  second  period  each  week  was  devoted 
to  tachistoscope  drill  in  which  a word  or 
phrase  was  flashed,  the  students  wrote 
what  they  saw,  and  the  word  wp  shown 
again  for  correction  and  sometimes  dis- 
cussion. The  ten  lecture  topics  were; 

1.  The  Importance  of  Reading  Faster 

2.  Common  Faults  and  Eye  Move- 
ments 

3.  Comprehension 

4.  Units  of  Meaning 

5.  Skimming  and  Reading  Flexibility 

6.  Improvement  Patterns 

7.  Study  Techniques  and  Factors  in 
Memory 

8.  Vision 

9.  Phonics 

10.  Vocabulary  and  Continued  Read- 
ing Progress 

Vision  Testing 

As  part  of  the  course  a simple  vision 
screening  test  was  developed  which  con- 
sisted of  measuring  far  point  acuity, 
screening  for  hyperopia  and  screening  for 
binoculcir  coordin<ition.  Interestingly 
enough  almost  a third  of  the  students 
failed  these  simple  screening  tests  and 
were  referred  to  a vision  specialist. 

Results  of  Training 

Results  of  the  ten  week  reading  im- 
provement course  showed  that  African 
university  students  had  doubled  their  read- 
ing speed  and  made  a slight  gain  in  com- 
prehension. This  is  about  the  same  rate 
of  gain  as  U.  S.  college  students  taking 
similar  courses.  The  actual  words  per  min- 
ute scores  went  from  188  wpm  to  383 
/ wpm  while  the  comprehension  moved 
' from  55  per  cent  to  72  per  cent.  These 
word  per  minute  scores  are  a little  slower 
than  one  would  expect  from  U.  S.  univer- 
sity students  but  one  must  remember  that 
these  students  were  reading  in  a second 
l<ingu^g6y  and  in  many  instances  came 
from  schools  of  extreme  poverty.  The 
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final  semester  that  I was  at  the  University 
of  East  Africa  I prepared  a teacher’s  man- 
ual and  students’  drill  book  so  that  the 
course  could  be  continued  under  the 


guidance  of  an  African  teacher.  These 
materials  have  been  published  by  Cam- 
bridge University  Press  and  I am  happy  to 
say  are  now  used  in  many  countries. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  encourage  my 
fellow  members  of  the  International  Read- 
ing Association  to  teach  abroad  some  time 
in  their  careers.  'There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities now  open.  College  personnel  are 
needed  in  universities,  and  secondary 
schools  and  elementary  administrative  per- 
sonnel can  be  used  in  high  schools  and 
teacher  training  institutions.  Personnally 
I found  the  Fulbright  program  most  sat- 
isfactory; further  information  on  it  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  There  are  numer- 
ous other  opportunities  through  other  gov- 
virnment  agencies  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
and  AID,  or  teachers  may  apply  directly 
to  the  governments  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Many  African 
governments  welcome  applications  from 
United  States  trained  teachers. 
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4.  Reading  Enstriiction  in 
Puerto  Rico 


Elsa  Gelpi 


No  one  who  is  really  interested  in  the 
transformation  that  has  occurred  in  Puerto 
Rico  can  fail  to  realize  that  during  the 
hst  twenty  years  it  has  become  the  cross- 
/ro.ad  of  two  of  the  most  vigorous  cultures 
^f  the  modern  world.  The  presence  of 
such  powerful  forces  in  any  social  group 
inevitably  brings  out  conflicting  issues. 
But  the  meeting  of  the  Spanish  and  Amer- 
ican cultures  has  also  brought  forth  much 
that  is  good  for  the  island 
In  the  field  of  education,  which  is  prob- 
ably one.  of  the  areas  most  influenced  by 
4he  presence  of  the  two  cultures,  Puerto 
Rico  stands  out  for  its  challenging  task 
of  teaching  in  two  languages.  The  island 
Js  engaged  at  this  veiy  moment  in  revis- 
ing its  entire  educational  system  in  order 
to  direct  its  teaching  efforts  towards  the 
development  of  four  basic  values:  respect 
for  freedom,  respect  for  human  rights, 
attainment  of  a democratic  way  of  living 
and  a full  and  happy  life.i 
Included  in  the  revision  is  the  decision 
to  intensify  the  teaching  of  both  lan- 
guages, for  the  teaching  of  these  languages 
has  been  closely  related  to  our  life  for 
sixty-five  years  and  has  affected  all  our 
teaching,  especially  reading. 

^Ismael  R Bou,  The  Educational  System  of  P R 
summary.  University  of  Puerto  Rieo,  1961,  p.  lo! 


Historical  Backgroiind 

Soon  after  Puerto  Rico  became  an 
American  possession,  American  educators 
on  tho  island  initiated  a series  of  language 
policies  which  shifted  the  medium  of  in- 
struction from  one  language  to  another  in 
an  effort  to  find  a satisfactory  way  of 
teaching  both  languages.  It  wasn’t  until 
1948  that  Spanish  became  the  medium  of 
instruction  and  English  became  a second 
language.  These  successive  changes  of 
policy  brought  about  serious  setbacks  in 
the  educational  development  of  the  coun- 
try because  methodology  and  materials 
were  changed  whenever  policies  changed. 

r-  Reading  methods  followed  the  proce- 
dures used  in  the  United  States.  On  many  . 
occasions,  the  new  methods  were  first 
tried  in  English  and  later  adopted  in 
Spanish.  "The  resuits  of  these  policies  were 
evident  in  1935  when  speed  and  compre- 
hension tests  were  administered  to  the 
children  and  serious  deficiencies  were  dis- 
covered, especially  at  the  secondary  level. 
Alarmed  by  this  revelation,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Instruction  consulted  Dr.  William 
S.  Gray  who  after  studying  the  situation 
suggested  placing  more  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  of  Spanish.^ 

A new  Spanish  language  program  was 
started  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carmen 
Gomez  Tejera  in  1938.  Later,  a series  of 
elementaty  school  readers  was  published 
by  Francisco  Gaztambide  and  a study  of 
the  language  arts  for  elementary  gra4es 
was  published  by  Dr.  Antonia  Saez.  But 
again  the  school  system  had  to  be  reor- 
ganized to  accommodate  the  junior  high 
school.  This  reorganization  plus  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  students  who  enrolled  in 
the  schools  after  the  government  provided 
free  education,  plus  the  return  of  thou- 
spds  of  veterans,  created  a very  difficult 
situation.  There  was  a shortage  of  read- 
ing materials  and  a dearth  of  well-trained 
teachers.  In  addition  to  these  problems, 
the  island  began  to  change  from  an  agra- 
rian to  an  industrial  community.  Such  a 
change  made  the  revision  of  the  curricu- 
lum necessary.  At  this  same  time  the  island 
realized  that  to  make  effective  use  of  its 
location  between  North  and  South  Ameri- 
ca, command  of  both  languages  was  im- 

^William  S.  Gray,  The  />/  • 

p.'  2^'  J.  Padin.'Marci;  2S,  iWs” 
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perative.  With  the  election  of  the  first 
Puerto  Rican  governor,  political  issues 
which  had  hampered  the  teaching  of  both 
languages  began  to  disappear  and  a major 
revision  of  the  English-language  program 
was  started.  Following  the  advice  of  fa- 
mous linguists,  English  began  to  be  taught 
by  the  audio-lingual  approach.  Listening 
and  speaking  was  practiced  before  read- 
ing and  writing  was  introduced.  The  use 
of  the  new  approach  brought  about 
changes  in  the  materials,  methods  of 
teaching  and  teacher  training. 

Language  materials  were  constructed 
first.  The  Fries  American  Series  was  de- 
signed to  teach  language  to  Puerto  Rican 
children.  At  present,  reading  is  not  in- 
troduced until  the  third  grade.  At  this 
level  it  consists  mostly  of  sentence  read- 
ing. From  this  stage  students  gradually 
pass  to  the  stage  where  independence  in 
reading  is  attained.  Throughout  the  65 
years  that  English  has  been  taught  in 
Puerto  Rico,  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems has  been  the  inadequacy  of  reading 
materials.  Books  written  for  native  speak- 
ers are  designed  for  levels  which  rarely 
correspond  to  the  level  at  which  they  are 
assigned  in  Puerto  Rico.  Vocabulary  con- 
tent is  so  far  above  the  recepive  vocabu- 
lary of  the  children  that  reading  becomes 
a chore  for  teacher  and  student.  If  the 
books  are  used  in  higher  grades  the  inter- 
est level  does  not  correspond.  Both  sim- 
plified editions  and  books  written  for 
foreign  students  are  scarce.  Those  that  are 
available  have  not  proved  interesting  to 
the  students. 

If  to  the  shortage  of  reading  materials 
we  add  the  problem  of  crowded  class- 
rooms and  lack  of  well-trained  teachers, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  is  necessary  to 
revise  the  entire  educational  system  to 
cope  with  these  problems. 

What  Is  Being  Done 

We  are  attacking  these  problems  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  Spanish,  a series  of 
basic  readers  for  elementary  grades  has 
been  written.  It  follows  the  most  modern 
^principles  of  textbook  writing.  A modern 
|rammar  series  accompanies  the  reading 
series.  Some  new  supplementary  readers 
are  already  available  for  the  elementary 
grades. 


In  the  high  school,  the  reading  course 
is  being  revised  so  that  its  content  will  be 
more  varied  instead  of  being  limited  to 
classical  literature.  Puerto  Rican  authors 
will  be  included  in  the  course. 

Besides  the  revision  of  reading  courses 
there  are  many  other  activities  in  progress. 

1.  Reading  clinics  and  pilot  projects 
are  being  established. 

2.  A program  for  evaluation,  transla- 
tion, and  production  of  textbooks 
has  been  organized. 

3.  A great  effort  to  eliminate  double 
enrollment  and  interlocking  is  be- 
ing made. 

4.  The  government  television  station 
offers  educational  programs  at  all 
school  levels. 

5.  Reading  tests  have  been  standard- 
ized from  the  fourth  grade  up. 

6.  The  College  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  has  re- 
vised its  curriculum  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  elementary  grade  teachers 
to  include  more  content  subjects  as 
a means  to  improve  teacher  prep- 
aration. 

7.  A readability  formula  is  being 
studied.  This  is  probably  a pioneer 
project  which  may  serve  as  a model 
for  other  countries. 

8.  The  prograni  for  adult  education 
extended  its  services  so  that  in  I960 
it  had  reduced  illiteracy  to  12  per 
cent.® 

9.  In  the  teaching  of  English,  Puerto 
Rico’s  principal  contribution  so  far, 
has  been  the  publication  of  six  vol- 
umes of  the  Fries  American  Series. 

10.  A series  of  basic  readers  to  be  used 
with  the  grammar  books  has  already 
been  started.  A readability  formula 
was  devised  as  the  result  of  research 
done  by  a group  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Ralph  Robinett  of  the 
Department  of  Instruction.  Each 
volume  was  provided  with  a glos- 
sary in  Spanish. 

11.  To  provide  opportunities  for  prac- 
ticing English  outside  of  school, 
English  Clubs  have  been  organized 
over  all  the  island  and  contests  in 
public  speaking,  singing,  folk  danc- 
ing, and  play  acting  are  sponsored 
every  year. 

*Ismacl  R.  Bou,  op,  at,  p.  26U 
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12.  The  in-service  training  program  has 
been  improved  by  the  use  of  the 
exchange  program  and  by  the  use 
of  an  apprentice  system  whereby 
American  students  specialized  in 
the  teaching  of  Spanish  come  to 
Puerto  Rico  to  assist  the  zone  super- 
visors, to  serve  as  models  for  oral 
lessons,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
practice  Spanish.  Operation  under- 
standing is  carried  out  by  the  ex- 
change of  American  teachers  who 
visit  the  island  to  study  the  cultural 
background  of  the  children  with 
whom  they  work  in  the  States. 
Puerto  Rican  teachers  are  sent  to 
the  States  to  find  out  the  problems 
Puerto  Rican  children  meet  there 
m order  to  modify  or  improve  the 
teaching  of  English  on  the  island. 

13.  An  excellent  course  for  adults  is 
offered  on  television.  This  course  is 
principally  designed  for  adults  who 
are  planning  to  work  in  the  States. 

14.  The  scholarship  program  sends  a 
number  of  teachers  abroad  every 
year  and  provides  tuition  and  trav- 
eling expenses  for  those  who  study 
at  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

15.  Puerto  Rico  is  a training  camp  for 
the  Peace  Corps.  Spanish  is  taught 
to  North  Americans  and  English  to 
South  Americans  who  are  going  to 
teach  or  work  in  other  countries. 

What  Is  Still  Needed 

We  have  discussed  briefly  the  historical 
background  of  the  educational  system  and 
what  is  being  done  to  improve  instmction. 
Now  we  can  discuss  what  is  still  needed. 

1.  Puerto  Rico  needs  more  schools. 
The  present  large  enrollment  is  due 
to  lack  of  classrooms  and  teachers. 
In  1958-59  the  enrollment  was  44.3 
per  cent  beyond  capacity  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  19  per  cent 
in  the  secondary  schools.  The  aver- 
age number  of  students  per  teacher 
was  42.9  in  1959.^ 

2.  Reading  materials  are  needed.  We 
still  need  more  books  in  Spanish. 
In  1959,  33,000  books  were  lack- 
ing for  the  elementary  grades  and 
84,000  for  the  secondary  level. 

‘Ismael  R.  Bou,  op.  cit.,  p.  362. 


According  to  a study  made  in  1959, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for 
the  next  six  years,  $12,000,000  will 
be  needed  to  supply  books  to  the 
schools.® 

3.  We  also  need  better  books.  Many 
of  our  Spi.'«sh  texts  are  inadequate 
because  they  are  translations;  they 
are  not  interesting  to  Puerto  Rican 
students  and  they  do  not  develop 
reading  or  vocabulary  skills.  Good 
books  are  so  scarce  that  in  some 
schools  content  books  are  used  as 
basic  readers. 

4.  Guides  for  teachers  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  insure  more  satisfactor}’ 
teaching  of  reading. 

5.  Clearly  defined  reading  goals  for 
each  grade  are  also  needed. 

6.  Better  use  and  distribution  of  avail- 
able books  is  necessary  to  provide 
some  reading  instmction  for  all 
children. 

Reading  Materials  in  English  Are 
Also  Needed 

1.  We  need  a series  of  basic  readers 
designed  to  begin  at  the  appropri- 
ate level  in  which  reading  instmc- 
tion is  started  in  Puerto  Rico.  In 
addition,  the  beginning  texts  should 
reflect  the  same  patterns  that  the 
children  have  mastered  orally. 
These  readers  must  begin  with  fa- 
miliar situations  and  gradually  ex-, 
tend  to  subject  matter  of  permanent 
value.  Selections  chosen  should  be 
varied,  interesting,  and  should  pro- 
vide the  cultural  background  that 
will  add  to  the  understanding  of 
the  peo^e  whose  language  is 
learned.  The  style  should  proceed 
from  the  colloquial  to  the  literary 
as  the  student  increases  his  com- 
mand of  the  stmetures  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language.  Coordinate, 
independent  sentences  should  pre- 
dominate. Expressions  which  devi- 
ate from  general  English  should  be 
avoided.  Since  reading  in  a foreign 
language  presents  sudh  a hea^'y  vo- 
c^ulary  load,  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  provide  as  much  help  as 
possible  during  the  early  stages. 

ni.icl  R.  Bou,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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Too  many  new  words  and  structures 
discourage  even  the  most  enthusi- 
astic reader.  Vocabulary  difficulties 
for  Spanish-speaking  readers  consist 


languages,  especially,  research  deal- 
ing with  vocabulary  problems  and 
textbook  construction. 


Though  Puerto  Rico  faces  serious  prob- 


of  Anglo-Saxon  words,  two-word  lems  in  its  attempt  to  improve  instruction, 
verbs,  and  expressions  which  in-  it  is  making  a tremendous  effort  to  elim- 
volve  the  use  of  prepositions.  Easy  inate  illiteracy,  improve  materials,  and 

words  for  Spanish  speakers  are  cog-  provide  a sound  educational  program  for 

nate  words  and  words  of  Latin  and  its  growing  population. 

Greek  origin.  To  lighten  the  load 
of  the  readers,  grammatical  irreg- 
ularities must  be  explained  as  vo- 
cabulary items  and  a glossary  in 
Spanish  provided. 

2.  Besides  the  basic  readers,  we  need 
a large  variety  of  supplementary 
readers,  written  for  foreign  stu- 
dents. 

3.  Relocation  of  supplementary  read- 
ers in  use  is  necessary. 

4.  English  teachers  have  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  use  the  reading  periods  for 
effective  development  of  reading 
skills. 

5.  Audio-visual  aids  for  the  teaching 
of  English  as  a second  language, 
such  as  films  and  tape  recordings, 
are  needed.  Materials  of  these  types 
might  be  very  useful  in  other 
countries. 

6.  Schools  need  laboratories  for  the 
improvement  of  speech  and  intona- 
tion. 

Teacher  Training  Has  to  Be 
Improved 

1.  A language  institute  in  Puerto  Rico 
would  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
the  educational  system  for  it  would 
improve  the  quality  of  English  in- 
struction on  the  island. 

2.  Salaries  have  to  be  raised  to  keep 
good  teachers  in  the  profession.  If 
we  compare  salaries,  Mississippi, 
whose  salaries  are  lowest  in  the 
United  States,  paid  an  average  of 
$3,200  in  1959.  In  the  same  year, 

Puerto  Rico  paid  its  teachers  an 
average  of  $2,016.  A study  made 
in  1959  showed  that  employees  in 
industries  earned  17  per  cent  more 
than  those  who  worked  for  the 
government.® 

3.  Much  research  is  needed  in  both 

*»Ismacl  H.  l?ou,  op.  cit.,  i>p.  354 -55. 
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10.  Ivan  and  Johnny— 

A Critical  Review 

Albert  J.  Harris 

The  book  What  Ivan  Knows  That 
Johnr^  Doesn't  by  Arther  S.  Trace,  Jr., 

(6)  coold  have  been  a major  contribution 
to  comparative  education.  Instead,  it  turns 
out  to  oe  so  unreliable  that  even  those  or 
Trace’s  criticisms  that  may  have  a sound 
basis  become  suspect. 

Dr.  Trace’s  book  attempts  to  compare 
American  with  Russian  education  in  the 
fields  of  reading,  literature,  foreign  lan- 
guages, history,  and  geography. 
j . 'The  author  states  very  clearly  Aat  his 
I purpose  is  to  show  that  instruction  in  these 
I basic  subjects  in  American  schools  is  poor 
' not  only  in  comparison  with  Soviet  edu- 
cational practices,  but  also  that  it  is  poor 
by  any  standards.  This  review  will  att^pt 
to  appraise  only  those  parts  of  the  book 
that  are  concerned  with  the  teaching  of 
reading  and  literature. 

He  chooses  to  base  his  conclusions  almost 
entirely  on  an  examination  of  textbooks 
used  in  the  two  school  systems.  He  states: 
"If  a student’s  textbooks  are  excellent  he 
may  be  able  to  get  an  excellent  education 
incleed  if  he  has  good  teachers  and  if  he 
studies  hard;  but  if  his  textbooks  are  po°y 
his  education  is  bound  to  be  correspond- 
ingly poor  no  matter  how  excellent  his 
teacher  may  be  or  how  hard  he  studies.” 
■The  comparison  of  textbook  is  a 
potentially  valid  basis  for  comparing  cur- 
riculums  if— and  if  is  a big  word— the 
course  of  study  is  based  mainly  on  study 
of  the  textbooks,  and  other  materials  and 
learning  activities  are  of  minor  importance. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  the  early  grades  of 
Russian  schools  the  reading  textbook  is  all 
that  needs  to  be  considered.  'This  may  be 
true  in  some  American  schools  also.  But 
in  a very  large  number  of  American 
schools  the  basal  reader  is  only  part  of  a 
broad  and  rich  reading  program  Aat  in- 
cludes planned  emphasis  on  reading  for 
information  in  a wide  variety  of  sources, 
and  a planned  recreational  reading  pro- 
gram which  is  based  on  effective  use  of 
classroom  and  school  library  collections. 
Indeed,  schools  and  teachers  who  are  using 
a highly  individualized  approach  in  read- 


ing instruction  usually  make  little  or  no 

use  of  basal  readers. 

It  seems  strange  that  Dr.  Tra.ce  does  not 
once  mention  the  possibility  of  judging  the 
worth  of  an  educational  program  in  teri^ 
of  its  outcomes.  He  seems,  however,  to  be 
content  to  rely  entirely  on  a comparison 
of  instructional  materials,  apparently  as- 
suming that  there  must  be  a direct  and 
simple  relationship  between  stimuli^  aiid 
response.  Would  that  it  were  so  simplel 
Dr.  Trace  also  manages  to  ignore  both 
the  fact  that  children  grow  and  develop 
and  the  fact  that  individual  differences  in 
learning  ability  are  real  and  important.  He 
does  remark  that  Russian  children  are 
started  on  reading  at  the  age  of  seven  and 
are  a year  older  than  American  children  in 
each  grade,  but  disregards  this  whenhe 
makes  comparisons  grade  by  grade.  That 
there  are  marked  differences  in  rate  ot 
mental  growth  and  brightness  is  not  men- 
tioned at  all,  nor  is  there  any  recognition 
of  the  possibility  ff^at  a reading  diet  that 
is  stimulating  and  challenging  to  a bright 
child  might  give  mental  indigestion  to  a 
slower  youngster. 

Actually,  Dr.  Trace’s  mam  contention 
seems  to  be  that  the  more  one  exposes  a 
child  to,  the  better  the  outcome  must  be. 
Thus,  in  comparing  Russian  and  American 
basal  readers.  Dr.  Trace  considers  the  most 
salient  fact  to  be  the  larger  voc^i^ty  ot 
the  Russian  readers,  to  quote;  v^er^ 
the  fourth-grade  Rodnaya  Rech  reader  has 
a vocabukry  approaching  10,000  words, 
most  American  fourth-grade  readers  have 
a vocabukry  of  well  under  1,800  words 
(6  p.  18).  He  states  that  American  chil- 
dren acquire  a knowledge  of  only  about 
1 000  words  from  third-grade  readers,  and 
asserts:  "No  students  can  acquire  a vocab- 
ulary of  more  than  1,500  words  from  a 
fourth-grade  reader  that  has  a vocabulary 
of  no  more  than  1,500  words. 

Dr.  Trace  has  greatly  underestimated 
the  vocabularies  of  American  basal  riders. 
According  to  a recent  survey  by  Groff  (4) , 
the  median  third-grade  basal  reader  vocab- 
ulary is  1,469  words.  'This  is  about  50  per 
cent  higher  than  Trace’s  estimate;  not  one 
series  has  a vocabulary  as  small  as  his 
figure  of  1,000  words.  Fourth-grade  vocab- 
ularies are  similarly  underestimated;  toe 
Scott,  Foresman  series,  for  example,  lisk 
a total  of  2,742  words  through  toe  fourth 
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grade,  in  comparison  to  Trace’s  estimate 
of  1,500  words. 

Embedded  in  the  comparison  of  vocab- 
ularies is  the  very  different  structure  of  the 
two  languages.  Russian  is  a highly  in- 
flected language,  resembling  Latin  in  this 
respect,  in  which  a word  root  takes  on 
many  shades  of  meaning  as  one  or  another 
of  many  different  endings  are  attached  to 
it.  An  ordinary  verb,  for  example,  is 
likely  to  have  over  sixty  different  variants 
which  indicate  its  mood  and  tense  and  the 
number  and  gender  of  its  subject.  A cor- 
responding verb  in  English  has  only  five 
or  six  variants.  Whereas  English  uses  a 
number  of  little  words  over  and  over  as 
prepositions,  articles  and  conjunctions,  the 
Russian  equivalents  of  many  of  these  are 
provided  by  suffixes. 

The  vocabulary  counts  for  American 
basal  readers  do  not  usually  count  variant 
or  inflected  forms.  The  Scott,  Foresman 
fourth  reader,  for  example,  requires  eleven 
lines  of  fine  print  to  describe  the  kinds  of 
variants  that  are  not  counted  as  separate 
words.  If  these  variants  were  counted,  the 
total  vocabulary  in  this  fourth  reader 
would  probably  be  between  3,000  and 
4,000  words. 

Dr.  Trace  does  not  indicate  the  source 
of  his  figures  on  the  size  of  vocabulary  in 
Russian  readers.  The  round  numbers  that 
he  uses — 2,000  words  for  the  first  reader, 
4,000  for  the  second  grade  reader,  7,000 
or  8,000  for  the  third  grade  reader,  10,000 
for  the  fourth  grade  reader — sound  more 
like  rough  estimates  than  like  totals  based 
on  an  actual  count.  He  does  not  indicate 
whether  or  not  inflected  and  derived  forms 
are  counted  separately;  from  the  structure 
of  the  language,  it  seems  likely  that  they 
are. 

In  ail  probability,  Russian  readers  do  use 
a somewhat  larger  vocabulary  in  each 
grade  than  American  basal  readers.  How- 
ever, if  an  accurate  vocabulary  comparison 
were  to  be  made,  the  difference  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  smaller  than  Dr.  Trace  wants 
us  to  believe. 

Dr.  Trace  devotes  very  little  space  to 
methods  of  teaching  reading.  'The  Soviet 
system  is  described,  in  one  paragraph,  as  a 
phonic  system  in  which  children  start  by 
learning  in  sequence  all  tlie  letters  of  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet  and  their  sounds,  and  in 
a few  weeks  are  reading  sentences  and 


paragraphs.  For  a more  adequate  account 
of  how  the  Russian  child  learns  to  read 
one  has  to  turn  to  Hildreth’s  recent 
article  (5). 

His  explanation  of  American  riding 
instruction,  similarly  brief,  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  ’’whole-word”  or  ’’look 
and  say”  method  is  standard,  and  that  this 
requires  children  to  memorize  separately 
the  shape  of  every  word  fom.  He  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  some  instraction  in 
phonics.  'There  is  no  acknowledgment, 
however,  that  a slow  introduction  of 
phonics  can  provide  any  independence  in 
word  attack,  and  the  assumption  is 
maintained  that  American  children  can 
recognize  only  the  words  they  have  been 
specifically  taught.  This  unwarranted  as- 
sumption has  been  thoroughly  demolished 
in  recent  papers  by  Gates  (2,  3). 

It  came  as  a shock  to  this  reviewer  when 
he  finished  Dr.  Trace’s  book  and  suddenly 
realized  that  nowhere  in  the  book  was 
there  a single  statement  to  indicate  that 
Trace  has  ever  looked  inside  a work  that 
explains  how  reading  is  supposed  to  be 
taught  in  American  schools,  either  a text- 
book for  college  courses  in  reading  instruc- 
tion or  a manual  that  accompanies  a basal 
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Dr.  Trace  goes  into  considerable  detail 
to  compare  the  contents  of  Russian  readers 
with  those  of  American  readers  and  finds 
the  content  of  the  Russian  books  to  be  far 
superior.  In  making  these  comparisons  he 
has  relied  mainly  on  the  tables  of  contents 
of  the  various  books,  although  he  has 
evidently  read  some  basal  readers  for  the 
primary  grades. 

His  l3ig  complaint  is  that  good  literature 
is  prominent  in  the  Russian  readers  and 
markedly  absent  in  the  American  counter- 
parts. He  points  out  that  selections  by 
outstanding  Russian  authors  such  as  Tol- 
stoy and  Pushkin  occur  as  early  as  the  first 
reader  and  make  up  a substantial  part  of 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  readers. 

His  criticism  of  the  literary  content  of 
American  basal  readers  is  severe.  He  states: 
"The  selections  in  elementary  school  read- 
ers for  the  early  grades  deal  chiefly  with 
cardboard  boys  and  girls  who  participate 
in  trivial  episodes  involving  mommies  and 
daddies,  balDy  sisters  and  visiting  aunts, 
grandfathers  who  own  farms,  mailmen, 
rnrnpr  cons  and  corner  grocers,  and  other 
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assorted  people  in  a hypothetical  and 
sterilized  community."  He  attributes  this 
partly  to  excessive  concern  for  vocabulary 
control,  which  he  despises,  and  partly  to 

a theory  of  education  which  proposes 
that  the  schools  must  teach  students  to 
adapt  themselves  to  their  immediate  com- 
munity environment." 

Implicit  in  his  comparisons  are  certain 
assumptions.  One  is  that  anything  written 
in  a limited  vocabulary  must  necessarily  be 
inferior.  Another  is  that  anything  written 
by  an  author  of  established  reputation  must 
be  meritorious  and  anything  written  by  an 
author  unknown  to  Dr.  Trace  is  inferior. 
No  consideration  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  style  or  content  to  the  interests  of  grow- 
ing children,  to  their  general  language 
development  and  maturity,  or  to  their 
ability  to  understand  and  comprehend. 

Dr.  Trace  seems  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  exposure  to  adult  literature  at  an  early 
age  is  necessarily  effective  in  producing 
both  understanding  of  literature  and  a love 
for  it.  Experience  in  this  country  suggests 
otherwise.  We  have  whole  genc.»^tions  of 
adults  who  have  never  read  any  Tennyson 
after  exposure  to  Idylls  of  the  King,'  aiiy 
George  Eliot  after  Silas  Marner,  any  Scott 
after  Ivanhoe,  any  Shakespeare  after  Mac- 
beth. How  and  when  and  to  whom  one 
teaches  such  inaterials  is  important,  and 
early  introduction  is  not  necessarily  wisest. 

Nevertheless,  one  cannot  dismiss  Dr. 
Trace’s  criticisms  of  the  content  of  basal 
readers  as  entirely  unfounded.  He  is  not 
the  first  person  to  criticize  reader  content, 
and  certainly  will  not  be  the  last.  Unques- 
tionably the  content  of  many  readers  can 
be  improved  and  should  be. 

In  his  final  chapter,  Dr.  Trace  makes 
some  recommendations  for  imnroving 
reading  instruction.  He  sees  poss'bilities  of 
enriching  and  improving  the  reading  pro- 


gram only  through  upgrading  the  basal 
reader.  He  wants  the  vocabulary  of  basal 
readers  to  be  greatly  increased,  the  sheer 
amount  of  the  content  enlarged,  and  the 
literary  quality  greatly  improved.  This  has, 
at  l^st,  the  virtue  of  consistency  with  his 
earlier  statements.  Like  them,  these  recom- 
mendations assume  that  input  determines 
outcome  and  that  the  only  materials  that 
count  in  the  readuig  program  are  the  basal 
readers. 

In  this  review.  Dr.  Trace  has  been 
shown  to  have  confused  input  with  out- 
comes, to  have  ignored  the  facts  of  child 
development  and  individual  differences,  to 
have  distorted  and  misrepresented  facts, 
and  to  have  learned  very  little  about  the 
methodology  of  reading  instruction.  It  is — 
depressing  that  his  book  has  been  taken 
seriously  by  some  reviewers.  Discrim- 
inating readers  can  hardly  fail  to  notice  its 
flaws,  and  are  unlikely  to  accept  its 
conclusions. 
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3.  Reading  Instruction  in 
Sweden 


Eve  Malmquist 


The  view  that  the  child’s  development 
in  reading  should  not  be  regarded  as  an 
isolated  technical  educational  problem, 
but  as  a phase,  an  aspect  of  the  child’s 
\total  development,  anci  as  such,  intimately 
integrated  with  it,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  widely  accepted  by  Swedish  reading 
^ecialists.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  inter- 
dynamic interaction  between  the  child’s 
general  intellectual,  emotional,  and  social 
development  and  the  development  of  his 
reading  ability. 

^ Failure  to  learn  to  read  may  affect  the 
development  of  the  child’s  entire  person- 
ality negatively.  Reading  is  considered 
extremely  important  by  Swedish  school 
authorities  and  teachers  for  personality 
development  and  mental  health  of  the 
child. 


During  his  first  days  in  school,  the 
child  should  not  have  cause  for  anxiety 
and  ill-feeling  owing  to  tasks  which  are 
above  his  ability.  On  the  contrary,  the 
child  ought  to  be  given  confidence  that  he 
has  resources  to  benefit  from  what  the 
' school  can  offer.  Every  child  ought  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  feel  the  great 
satisfaction  and  motivation  for  continued 
V work  which  is  connected  with  success. 
And  that  means  that  the  teacher  has  to 
fulfill  here  in  the  beginning  situation  as 
well  as  later  on  in  school  life  her  hard 
but  essential  task  to  establish  proper  rela- 
tionships between  capacities  and  tasks. 


A General  Preparatory  Period 
Before  Formal  Instruction 

For  this  reason  in  Sweden  we  start  the 
schooling  very  cautiously  and  try  to  make 
the  child’s  transfer  of  activities  from 
home  to  school  easy  and  endurable.  The 
teacher  is  doing  her  best  to  create  in  the 
children  positive  attitudes  toward  school 
and  the  working  life  there.  During  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  the  child  has  to 
be  at  school  only  two  hours  a day.  Some 
decades  ago  both  parents  and  teachers  had 
the  notion  that  all  children  should  be 
taught  reading  as  soon  as  they  began  first 
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grade.  Regular  reading  exercises  were 
therefore  started  the  very  first  week  at 
school,  often  of  a very  technical  nature. 
We  do  not  do  that  now.  Many  children 
need  preparatory  teaching  of  various  kinds 
before  the  real  reading  instruction  is 
started.  Teachers  at  tlie  primary  stage 
spend  much  time  during  the  first  weeks  of 
school  doing  exercises  and  playing  games 
to  develop  the  children’s  speaking  and 
listening  ability  and  their  visual  and  audi- 
tory perception.  The  teachers  also  try  to 
enricn  the  children’s  vocabulary  and  in- 
troduce general  concejpts  and  expressions 
that  children  will  need  in  order  to  under- 
stand more  formal  reading  instruction 
later  on. 
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self-confident,  and  harmonious  human' 
being.  The  school  shall  give  individual 
education.^ 

In  a school  where  the  greatest  possible ' 
consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  inter- 
ests and  capacities  of  the  individual  pupil 
the  claims  of  the  performances  within  a^ 
class  must  vary.  The  use  of  whole  class 
teaching  as  the  only  procedure  in  first 
grade  in  the  elementary  school  with  the 
same  learning  requirements  for  all  chil- 
'l  dren  as  to  speed,  the  clifficuity  of  the  ma- 
j terial  and  the  lastingness  of  the  practice  j 
1 periods  is  considered  to  interfere  with  a J 
I sound  reading  develojpment  and  it  con-  1 
j tributes  to  the  cause.)  of  reading  dis-  l| 
abilities.^  S 


A Diagnostic  Appropch 

During  this  preparatory  period  the  chil- 
dren will  be  more  and  more  accustomed 
to  the  classroom  situation  and  the  teacher 
has  opportunities  to  observe  children  in 
order  to  get  an  idea  of  their  maturity  and 
capacity  in  different  aspects  of  their 
development. 

A knowledge  of  resources  of  an  indi- 
vidual pupil  in  different  areas  is  one  of 
Ae  fundamentals  of  planning  the  teach- 
ing in  an  appropriate  and  effective  man- 
ner, and  the  primary  teacher  of  today  in 
Sweden  is  well  aware  of  this  important 
aspect. 

If  some  children,  according  to  the  re- 
sults of  school  readiness  tests,  observa- 
tions and  measurements  made  by  school 
psychologists,  doctors,  and  teachers  are 
considered  immature,  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  postpone  schooling  until  they  are 
eight  years  of  age.  But  such  pupils  who 
are  not  quite  ready  for  ordinary  schools 
are  put  in  special  school-maturity  classes 
with  a very  small  number  of  pupils  (not 
more  than  15  but  often  lower).  Here  the 
tocher  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  better 
stimulate  the  child’s  development  towards 
reading  readiness. 

. One  of  the  main  regulations  of  the 
Education  Act  (1962)  is  that  the  per- 
sonal resources  of  the  individual  child 
should  not  only  to  be  respected  but  it 
should  be  the  starting  point  for  the  plan- 
ning of  education  and  teaching.  The 
school  has  to  stimulate  any  child’s  per- 
sonal growth  towards  a free  self-active. 


The  children  of  the  same  chronological 
age  differ  widely  in  capacity  to  learn,  in- 
telligence, background  experiences,  and 
all  kinds  of  personality’  traits. 

A great  range  of  ability  of  other  varia- 
bles at  school  entrance  was  also  noted  in 
one  of  my  own  experiaiental  studies,  re-  . 
cently  made  in  Sweden.*  ■ 1 

There  were  several  diildren  in  the  pop-  i 
ulation  smdied  (386  cihildren)  who  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  letters  at  that 
time,  often  knowing  only  the  letters  in 
their  own  names.  Two  to  three  per  cent 
of  the  children  knew  all  the  small  letters. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  (diildren  could  not 
read  a single  word  in  an  easy  prose  test,  i 
standardized  for  the  end  of  Uie  spring  | 
term  and  one  to  two  per  cent  of  them  I 
reached  a standard  equivalent  of  begin- 
ning third  erade  reading. 

The  neecl  of  organizing  instmction  to 
provide  in  an  adequate  way  for  those 
differences  is  therefore  evident  and  urgent. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  choose  good 
■procedures  for  teaching,  a teacher  must 
have  a clear  conception  of  the  objectives 
of  her  reading  instmction.  Only  if  the 
teacher  has  realized  the  broad  purposes  ’ 
of  the  reading  program  as  a whol^  can 
she  successfully  develop  more  detailed 
goals  and  make  plans  for  separate  lessons 
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to  achieve  those  sub-goals  that  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  chil- 
dren. An  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the 
goals  is  considered  a prerequisite  for  an 
appropriate  selection  of  methodological 
and  organizational  procedures  as  well  as 
reading  materials  to  fit  the  program. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  first 
goal  of  reading  instruction  is  to  develop 
the  mechanics  of  reading-skill  in  syn- 
thesizing the  words  by  sounding  and  in 
identifying  words  by  sight  and  through 
the  use  of  context,  structural  analysis, 
skill  of  oral  reading  with  good  expres- 
sion, pitch  and  enunciation,  etc. 

Meqninq  Is  Stressed 

But  this  is  not  enough.  From  the  very 
beginning  of  reading  instmction,  various 
comprehension  aspects  must  be  stressed 
by  the  teacher.  If  reading  is  to  be  devel- 
oped as  a tool  of  learning  and  if  we  want 
to  have  the  children  to  like  reading, 
which  is  the  most  important  goal,  the 
children  must  feel  the  meaning  of  what 
is  taught  from  the  very  beginning.  Mere 
endless  repetition  of  rather  meaningless 
elements  of  words,  which  was  formerly 
very  common  in  Swedish  reading  instruc- 
tion, is  not  approved  by  Swedish  teachers. 

Meaningful  and  interesting  material  is 
therefore  used  even  in  more  technical 
exercises  at  the  beginning  stages  in  the 
first  grade. 

Adapting  readii^  instmction  to  the 
wide  range  of  differences  between  and 
within  children  normally  found  in  any 
school  class  is  a difficult  but  an  essential 
task  for  the  teacher.  The  teachers  of  the 
elementary  grades  have  been  given  some 
help  by  administrators  who  lowered  the 
number  of  pupils  per  class  in  grades  1-3 
to  a maximum  of  25  (formerly  30) . 

Flexible  grouping  is  used  to  adapt  to 
different  teaching  aims.  The  grouping  of 
children  for  developing  certain  levels  of 
word  recognition  may  not  be  appropriate 
for  the  teaching  of  sounding,  etc. 

In  Sweden  the  teaching  of  primary 
reading  is  still  to  a great  extent  based  on 
synthetic  methods.  The  particular  letters 
— the  symbols  for  the  sounds — are  gen- 
erally taught  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
p’  ^ring  of  specially  composed  pictures  in 
the  textbooks.  The  pictures  usually  repre- 


sent peo|)le  or  animals  in  situations  which 
are  familiar  to  children.  The  children 
have  to  tell  a little  story  about  what  they 
can  obsen'e  in  a picture.  Those  words 
which  are  mentioned  by  the  children  will 
serve  as  the  starting  point  for  sound 
analysis. 

Tlie  first  attack  is  consequently  made 
out  of  the  child’s  understandable  words 
or  sentences.  After  that  the  various  ele- 
ments of  words — letters  and  syllables — 
are  analyzed.  After  having  learned  the 
forms  and  sounds  of  five  or  six  letters 
pupils  have  to  try  to  combine  the  sounds 
to  form  words.  From  the  very  beginning 
Ae  teachers  direct  attention  to  the  mean- 
ing of  what  is  read. 

Pupils  get  a good  technique  by  the 
phonic  method  which  will  enable  them  to 
attack  successfully  unknown  words.  And 
this  is  not  the  case  when  the  word  method 
— in  Sweden  often  called  the  look-and- 
guess-method — is  used  as  a basic  method. 
It  is  easy  to  teach  primary  reading  by  this 
method,  and  the  method  is  economical 
and  logical,  according  to  Swedish  teachers. 

Phonics  and  Analytic  Methods 
Compared  in  a Research  Study 

The  advantages  of  the  phonic  method 
in  teaching  Swedish  first  graders  to  read 
has  been  demonstrated  by  a Swedish  re- 
search worker  Jon  Naeslund.^ 

According  to  Naeslund’s  results  from  a 
co-twin  control  emeriment  the  synthetic 
method  is  more  efficient  than  the  analytic 
method  as  regards  reading  a continuous 
and  meaningful  text.  He  has  also  found 
that  a synthetic  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing is  superior  to  an  analytic  method  when 
it  is  a question  of  teadiing  children  of 
lower  ability,  and  that  a synthetic  method 
yields  better  results  in  word-recognition. 
Naeslund’s  investigation  did  not  confirm 
the  hypothesis  that  pupils  taught  by  the 
synthetic  method  are  oetter  at  spelling  nor 
is  their  tendency  to  guess  when  reading 
less  pronounced  than  that  of  pupils  taught 
by  analytic  methods.  As  regards  the  capa- 
city to  arouse  in  the  pupils  an  interest  in 
reading,  Naeslund  reports  differences, 
though  these  are  not  significant,  in  favor 
of  the  analytic  method. 

ATon  Naeslund,  Methods  in  Teaching  Primary 
Reading  (in  Swedish  with  a summary  in  English). 
Uppsala,  Sweden:  Almqvist  and  Wiksell,  1956. 
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^ Many  Swedish  teachers  and  psycholo- 
gists have  emphasized,  however,  that  the 
has  also  certain  limitations, 
when  using  this  method  the  teacher 
starts  witli  elements  of  words — sounds 
and  letters.  These  elements  are  very  ab- 
stract for  the  child.  They  might  therefore 
very  easily  be  uninteresting  and  hard  to 
learn. 

But  nowadays  most  Swedish  teachers 
^e  several  methods  while  teaching  read- 
ing. Because  of  wide  developmental  ages 
in  school  classes,  it  is  held  that  every 
program  of  teaching  reading  should  con- 
tain both  synthetical  and  analytical  meth- 
ods. Otherwise  there  could  be  no  provision 
for  the  aim  that  every  individual  child 
should  be  given  just  that  special  assistance 
that  he  needs.  The  exclusive  use  of  only 
one  method  is  disapproved. 

Still  the  phonic  method  is  nevertheless 
the  basic  teaching  procedure  for  the  ma- 
jority of  the  teadiers.  The  question  to  be 
answered  is  not  "if”  but  rather  "when 
and  to  what  extent?” 

In  the  first  reading  exercises  of  modern 
Swedish  readers  diildren  come  upon 
words  with  only  very  simple  and  clear 
structure.  In  t!.  beginning  the  words 
consist  of  two  or  three  letters  only.  It  is 
considered  favorable  to  start  with  con- 
crete nouns.  Other  parts  of  speech  are 
then  successively  introduced,  with  adjec- 
tives and  verbs  coming  first  and  what  is 
still  more  important,  words  which  the 
children  are  expected  to  know  very  well 
and  which  they  use  daily  when  speaking 
are  stressed.  In  modern  readers  for  the 
' primary  stage  the  vocabulary  is  very  care- 
fully controlled.  All  new  words  which 
are  introduced  on  a certain  page  in  a book 
are  noted  in  a special  way.  In  an  ordinary 
reader  for  the  first  grade,  "Jag  kan  lasa,” 
there  are  introduced  in  all  846  diiferent 
words  in  a running  text  of  13,639  words.® 

Various  Supplementary  Reading 
Materials  Used 

In  addition  to  basic  readers  all  kinds  of 
supplementary  reading  materials  are  used: 
letter  cards,  word  cards,  sentence  cards, 
workbooks,  supplementary  readers,  with 


®Evc  Malmquist,  Jag  kan  lasa  I-II  (I  can  read) 
Stockholm,  Sweden:  Natur  och  Kultur,  1958. 


or  without  work  exercises.  The  children 
are  systematically  trained  to  leam  to  work 
more  and  more  independently  with  read- 
ing material  of  this  kind.  Only  in  this 
way  is  the  teacher  getting  opportunities 
to  control-  directly  and  continuously  the 
progress  of  each  child's  reading.  The  in- 
dependent silent  reading  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  is  aimed  as  a preparation  for 
the  continued  work  in  silent  reading  in 
the  content  fields  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades.  The  working  procedures  must 
vary  from  whole-class  reading  and  read- 
ing in  flexible  groups,  to  individualized 
reading.  Reading  is  taught  through  all  the 
grades  in  close  relation  to  the  other  as- 
pects of  communication. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  grade  the 
pupils  have  in  general  "learned  to  read” 
and  in  the  third  grade  they  start  "to  read 
to  learn.”  Teachers  in  Sweden  are  often 
heard  saying  so.  Naturally  the  develop- 
ment of  a reading  ability  of  a work-study 
type — functional  reading — does  not  come 
about  between  the  second  and  third 
grades,  but  under  all  circumstances  read- 
ing as  an  instrument  for  learning  must  be 
taught  in  the  third  grade.  No  one  can 
succeed  in  school  without  learning  to  read 
for  information.  In  the  middle  and  upper 
grades  various  aspects  of  functional  read- 
ing are  stressed  and  so  are  those  of  rec- 
reational reading. 

A Broad  and  Comprehensive 
Reading  Program 

A sound  reading  program -ought  to  be 
broad  and  comprehensive.  Otherwise  the 
teaching  cannot  provide  for  individual 
differences  and  needs.  According  to  direc- 
tions of  the  Royal  Board  of  Education  the 
pupils  must  be  given  different  kinds  of 
reading  instruction  at  all  maturity  levels:-, 
systematic  teaching  of  basic  reading  skills; 
recreational  reading;  oral  reading  of  vari- 
ous kinds;  reading  of  work-study-type  in 
arithmetic,  science,  social  studies  and  ' 
history. 

Every  subject  has  its  special  reading 
difficulties  according  to  my  opinion. 
There  is,  therefore,  a need  for  systematic 
instruction  of  study  techniques  in  all  sub- 
jects. In  Sweden,  programs  of  teacher 
preparation  have  just  recently  started  to 
emphasize  reading  instruction  of  this  kind. 


So  many  teachers  are  still  unable  to  make 
a successful  attad:  on  this  problem. 

From  third  grade  on,  pupils  are  gen- 
erally  given  adequate  practice  in  evalua- 
tion and  interpretation  of  statements  made 
by  an  author  of  a oook  or  a journal.  They 
are  encouraged  to  read  and  think  critically, 
which  is  considered  verj’  important  for  a 
citizen  in  a democracy.  Systematic  instn’c- 
tion  in  using  books  and  libraries  efficiently 
is  also  commonly  given  in  middle  and 
upper  grades  with  seemingly  good  results. 

Speed  in  reading  seems  to  be  neglected 
in  Swedish  schools,  however.  Often  in- 
vestigations have  found  average  Swedish 
pupils  even  in  upper  grades  to  change 
^eed  when  reading  material  of  various 
aifficulty  levels  and  for  different  purposes. 
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5.  Reading  Research  in 
Scandinavia 

Eve  Malmquist 

National  School  for  Educational  Research 
Linkoping,  Sweden 

IN  THIS  presentation  I would  like  to 
limit  myself  to  only  a few  of  the  re- 
search studies,  either  recently  carried  out, 
or  still  on-going,  within  the  field  of  read- 
ing in  Scandinavia.  The  common  denom-1 
inator  of  the  studies  which  I have  selected 
is  that  they  all  treat  problems  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  reading  at  the  pri- 
mary level,  that  is  grades  one  through  i 
three  with  children  7 to  10  years  of  agej 
I have  chosen,  first,  a study  made  in 
Denmark  on  the  effectiveness  of  part-time 
remedial  reading  instruction;  second,  a 
Norwegian  study  with  the  primary  em- 
phasis on  reading-readiness  problems;  and 
third,  some  studies  from  Sweden  on  fac- 
tors related  to  reading  disabilities  and  on 
the  effects  of  various  means  used  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  reading  ability. 

The  Efficacy  of  Remedial  Reading 
Instruction — Danish  Study 

Carl  Aage  Larsen  of  Denmark  set  out 
to  measure  the  efficacy  of  remedial  read- 
ing instruction  given  to  children  in  their 
second  and  third  years  of  school,  when 
the  children  would  be,  respectively,  about 
eight  and  nine  years  old — inasmuch  as, 
in  Denmark,  school  starts  at  the  age  of 
seven.  Since  1935  systematic  remedial 
reading  instruction  of  various  kinds  has 
been  available  in  Denmark.  According  to 
Larsen,  at  present,  about  12-15  per  cent 
of  urban  children  and  about  6 per  cent 
of  rural  children  are  given  part-time 
remedial  instruction  in  small  groups. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  this  type  of  remedial  instruction  7,iven 
to  the  retarded  readers,  two  experimental 
and  two  control  groups  were  established. 
The  experimental  groups  comprised  chil- 
dren in  the  2nd  and  3rd  grades,  totalling 
80  and  70  pupils  each.  The  control  groups 
consisted  of,  respectively  80  and  53  re- 
tarded readers,  from  the  same  classes  and 
of  the  same  ages  and  of  the  same  stages 
of  development  as  the  children  in  the 
experimental  groups.  The  children’s  IQ’s 
in  all  four  groups  were  normal  or  above 
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normal  with  no  significant  mean  differ- 
ences between  the  experimental  and  the 
control  groups. 

The  two  experimental  groups  were 
given  four  hours  of  supplementary  read- 
ing instruction  per  week,  in  groups  of  four 
each,  whereas  the  control  groups  did  not 
receive  any  supplementary  reading  instruc- 
tion. The  study  revealed  that  part-time  in- 
struction in  the  second  grade  reduced  the 
need  for  reading  classes  the  following 
year,  but  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  the 
pupils  up  to  the  standard  required  for 
promotion. 

However,  information  from  the  teach- 
ers of  the  experimental  groups  indicated 
that  the  additional  remedial  teaching  had 
had  favorable  effects  upon  the  pupils’ 
daily  school-work  in  Danish,  and  also 
upon  their  over-all  behavior  and  ad- 
justment. 

A study  of  the  findings  on  the  third 
grade  pupils  showed  that  the  most  dis- 
tinct difference,  in  favor  of  the  experi- 
mental group,  was  found  in  spelli.ng.  In 
oral  reading,  however,  the  progress  was 
about  the  same  for  both  groups.  The  re- 
sults of  the  study  indicated  that,  in  spite 
of  special  remedial  instruction,  the  read- 
ing development  of  (he  reading-retarded 
children  in  the  second  g.rade  could  not  be 
forced,  which  Larsen  points  out,  is  in 
agreement  with  observations  made  by,  for 
instance,  Albert  Harris,  David  Schonfield, 
and  FrP‘i  Schoneil.  Larsen  is  inclined  to 
explai.r*  the  more  favorable  results  of  the 
remedi.il  instruction  in  the  third  grade  as 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  children  are  older 
at  this  point  and  that  therefore  more  chil- 
dren have  readied  the  stage  in  their  de- 
velopment in  which  they  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  such  remedial  help. 

This  point  of  view  leads  him  to  imply 
the  need  for  a re-evaluation  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  primary 
grades. 

Studies  of  Reading-Readiness  Problems 
in  Norway 

The  doctoral  thesis,  of  Hans  Jorgen 
Gjessing  in  Norway  is  based  upon  studies 
on  various  aspects  of  children’s  reading- 
readiness  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
grade.  Above  all,  he  wanted  to  assess  the 
predictive  value  of  certain  school  and 
reading-readiness  tests. 
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The  population  studied  consisted  of 
304  first-grade  children  from  elementary 
schools  in  a Norwegian  city,  Drammen. 
They  ranged  chronologically  from  6 years 
and  2 months  to  7 years  and  6 months. 
The  mental  age,  as  measured  by  Sandven’s 
school  readiness  test,  showed  a far  greater 
range,  however— from  4 years  and  3 
months  to  10  years  and  3 months.  Gjes- 
sing’s  discovery  of  a great  range,  as  to 
mental  age,  in  the  classes  of  school  be- 
ginners is  not  surprising  to  teachers  who 
have  long  found  great  differences  as  to  in- 
tellectual potentiality  between  children  at 
that  level.  It  is  of  great  importance,  how- 
ever, that  by  means  of  scientific  investiga- 
tions of  the  kind  Gjessing  carried  out  in 
Norway  it  is  possible  to  clarify  how  big 
these  differences  really  may  be,  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  grade. 
This  range,  as  to  mental  age,  noted  by 
Gjessing  in  Norway  closely  parallels  find- 
ings I made  on  a similar  population  at 
the  end  of  the  first  grade  in  Sweden. 
There  the  extreme  values  of  IQ  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  4 years  and  11  months  and 
on  die  other  hand,  11  years  and  8 months, 
a range  of  6 years  and  9 months,  though 
the  chronological  age  range  was  only  a 
few  months,  the  mean  being  7 years  and 
9 months. 

Initially,  Gjess'ng  administered  a great 
number  of  tests  to  .measure  the  rapacities 
of  the  scliool  beginners.  As  criterion  of 
their  predictive  accuracy,  Gjessing  used 
some  silent  reading  tests  which  were  ap- 
plied at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
school  years,  respectively. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  bat- 
tery of  readiness  tests,  Gjessing  used 
multiple  correlation  analysis  techniques, 
according  to  Wherry-Doolittle’s  method, 
and  through  the  5 tests  thereby  selected, 
reached  a coefficient  of  prediction  of 
R = 0.57,  with  the  results  of  the  read- 
ing tests  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  grade 
as  criterion,  and  of  R = 0.48,  with  the 
results  of  the  reading  tests  at  the  end  of 
the  second  grade  as  criterion. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  readiness 
test  alone  was,  thus,  rather  low. 

With  a critical  cut-off  point  somewhere 
between  the  standard  scores  2 and  3 on  a 
9-point  scale,  the  readiness  tests  predicted 
an  unsatisfactory  reading  development  for 
only  40  per  cent  of  those  children  who. 


as  it  turned  out,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  really  were  found  to  belong  to  the 
group  of  children  with  the  most  severe 
reading  disabilities. 

The  other  60  per  cent  witliin  this  group 
had  been  rated  too  optimistically,  on  the 
basis  of  these  reading-readiness  tests. 

Gjessing  found  that  the  accuracy  of 
prediction  was  considerably  increased 
when,  in  addition  to  the  quantitative  vari- 
ables, he  took  into  consideration  data 
such  as  ratings  of  certain  personality  traits, 
speech,  and  language  capacities  of  the 
child  when  starting  school. 

Gjessing  stresses  that  the  results  of 
his  study,  on  the  whole,  show  that  factors 
other  than  those  he  had  been  able  to  con- 
trol by  the  readiness  tests  used,  also  make 
important  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child’s  reading  ability. 

The  findings  from  the  studies  made  by 
both  Larsen  and  Gjessing  point  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  own  research  work 
in  Sweden,  by  implying  that  the  teacher 
in  order  to  be  able  to  prevent  reading  dis- 
abilities Jrom  arising  must  be  able  to  use 
a diagnostic  approach  from  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  child’s  schooling,  and  that 
methods  and  approaches  must  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  differences  between  children. 
We  assume  that  by  means  of  effective  di- 
agnostic instruments  and  a variety  of 
methods  which  can  be  adjusted  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  each  child,  read- 
ing disability  cases  can  be  madcedly  re- 
duced. However,  research  will  need  to 
refine  our  reading-readiness  tests,  contrib- 
ute to  the  creation  of  more  effective  pre- 
dictive tests,  and  throw  light  on  how  best 
to  train  teachers  in  their  use. 

Factors  Related  to  Reading 
Disabilities 

We  will  see  many  parallels  between  the 
two  studies  we  have  reported  on  from 
Norway  and  Denmark  and  some  done  in 
my  country.  In  a brief  form  I’d  like  to 
summarize  some  of  the  results  which  I 
consider  the  most  important  gained  by 
these  investigations  which  were  based  on 
a representative  population  of  Swedish 
first-grade  school  children. 

A method  of  analysis  of  variance  of 
higher  order  was  used,  in  addition  to  more 
conventional  methods  of  investigation,  so 
that  the  variables  which  were  selected 
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could  be  tested,  not  only  in  isolation,  but 
also  in  conjunction  with  other  variables. 
We  took  into  account  factors  such  as  pre- 
school development  (birth,  health,  speech 
development,  etc.)  home  background, 
social  and  economic  status,  the  educational 
level  of  the  parents,  and  other  home  con- 
ditions. Moreover,  the  teachers  evaluated 
a number  of  personality  factors  for  each 
child.  Tests  of  vision,  hearing,  reading 
ability,  visual  perception,  intelligence, 
reading  ability,  etc.  were  administered.  In 
addition,  certain  teacher  and  school  vari- 
ables were  included  in  the  studies. 

From  more  than  40  variables  investi- 
gated, the  following  factors  were  found 
to  be  the  most  intimately  related  to 
reading  disabilities  in  the  first  grade  and 
further,  to  most  clearly  differentiate  the 
group  of  poor  readers  from  the  group  of 
good  readers: 

1.  Intelligence,  ability  to  concentrate, 
persistence,  self-confidence  and 
emotional  stability— nervousness  of 

' the  child.  ■ 

2.  Spelling  ability  according  to  cer- 
tain spelling  tests,  and  also  visual 
perception  as  measured  by  five 
visual  perception  tests. 

3.  Social  status  of  the  parents,  educa- 
tional level  of  the  parents  and  the 
reading  interest  in  the  home. 

4.  Teaching  experience  of  the  child’s 
teacher,  as  measured  by  the  number 
of  years  of  service  in  the  profession. 

With  the  use  of  the  case-analysis  ap- 
proach, it  was  found  that  children  with 
"special  reading  disabilities”  (IQ  above 
90,  according  to  Terman-Merrill)  devi- 
ated negatively  to  a marked  degree  from 
the  mean  for  the  total  population  inves- 
tigated, with  regard  to  several  variables 
other  than  reading  ability.  Judging  from 
my  results,  reading  disabilities  at  the  first- 
grade  level  are  never  isolated  defects.  In 
all  the  cases  investigated  they  were  found 
to  exist  together  with  deficiencies,  disturb- 
ances, or  unfavorable  conditions  in  several 
other  areas. 

Unlike  former  investigators,  I found  in 
analy2ing  errors  in  oral  reading,  that  there 
were  no  types  of  errors  uniquely  charac- 
teristic of  the  group  of  poor  readers.  All 
of  the  recorded  types  of  errors  in  oral 
reading  also  occured  in  the  group  of  good 


readers,  but  with  a lower  frequency.  The 
same  observation  applied  to  the  different 
kinds  of  spelling  errors,  with  one  excep- 
tion. It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
omission  of  vowels,  in  the  spelling  tests 
used,  was  found  to  occur  very  rarely  in 
the  case  of  good  readers. 

Can  the  Occurrence  of  Reading 
Disabilities  Be  Prevented?  Some 
Longitudinal  Studies  in  Sweden 

Now  I would  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention some  of  the  results  of  reading 
research  carried  out,  and  on  its  way,  at 
the  National  School  for  Educational  Re- 
search in  Linkoping,  the  only  research 
school  of  its  kind  in  Sweden.  In  1958  we 
started  there  a three-year  longitudinal 
study  on  special  reading  disabilities,  and 
on  the  development  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing abilities  in  children  at  the  primary 
level,  grades  1 to  3.  These  investigations 
included  studies  of  the  attainments  and 
proficiencies  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  children  when  entering 
school. 

The  theory  behind  the  design  of  the 
studies  was  the  following:  The  occurrence 
of  special  reading  disabilities  is  dependent 
upon  a whole  complex  of  factors  which 
are  intimately  interrelated,  and  are  fre- 
quently difficult  to  separate  one  from 
the  other.  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  spe- 
cial reading  disabilities  there  are  good 
prospects  of  exerting  an  influence  in  a 
jositive  direction;  and  at  times  this  may 
)e  done  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

In  our  special  remedial  reading  classes 
and  in  our  reading  clinics  many  teasers 
are  performing  excellent  work,  entailing 
considerable  self-sacrifice,  in  attempting 
to  help  children  with  reading  disabilities 
and  personality  maladjustments  which 
often  are  associated  with  these  difficulties. 
Ideally,  it  would,  naturally,  be  preferable 
to  forestall  and  to  prevent,  the  occurrerice 
of  the  reading  disabilities,  in  the  first  in- 
stance. One  of  the  conditions  for  an  ef- 
fective program  to  prevent  reading  dis- 
abilities, would  be  the  ability  to  diagnose, 
satisfactorily,  even  before  the  child  be- 
gins school,  his  qualifications  for  the 
learning  of  reading. 

The  following  main  hypothesis  was  ad- 
vanced for  our  investigations:  It  is  pos- 
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sible  to  decrease,  markedly,  the  frequency 
of  reading  disability  cases  by  a careful 
diagnosis  of  the  child's  reading-readiness 
and  general  school  readiness;  and  then, 
on  the  basis  of  these  diagnostic  findings, 
establish  a teaching  situation  synthesizing 
on-going  diagnosis  — treatment  — and 
teadiing  for  those  children  who  could  be 
expected  to  experience  special  reading 
and  writing  difficulties. 

In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis  experi- 
mentally we  administered  a pilot  study, 
starting  in  1958,  with  a pupil  population 
of  firsc  graders,  4 classes  from  the  research 
school,  16  classes  from  schools  in  the 
province  area  of  the  research  school — in 
all  386  children. 

*rhe  children  in  the  experimental  group, 
as  well  iis  those  in  the  control  group,  were 
given  a battery  of  school  readiness  tests 
and  read'ng-readiness  tests,  as  well  as  tests 
of  their  ability  and  knowledge  in  reading, 
writing,  ,md  arithmetic,  before  entering 
school  at  the  age  of  7.  From  the  results 
of  these  diagnostic  instruments  we  anti- 
cipated that  certain  children  would  get 
reading  disabilities  if  no  special  auxiliary 
measures  were  taken.  These  children 
were  then  given  special  help  by  a reading 
clinic  teacher  in  cooperation  with  the 
teacher  in  (he  classroom,  if  they  were 
part  of  the  experimental  group,  but  not 
if  they  belonged  to  the  control  group. 
This  pilot  study  was  continued  until  the 
children  had  completed  the  third  grade  in 
1961.  From  the  results  of  the  tests  given 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades,  we  found  that  the  experimental 
group  had  reached  significantly  better  re- 
sults on  reading  tests,  as  compared  to  the 
control  group.  The  number  of  cases  of 
reading  disabilities,  as  to  the  operational 
definitions  used,  was  much  lower  in  the 
experimental  group  than  in  the  control 
group.  In  order  to  verify  the  results  we 
reached  in  this  pilot  study,  we  started  in 
1961  a new  study  of  the  same  character, 
with  the  same  design  but  on  a larger  scale. 
In  this  study,  children  from  12  different 
cities  participated;  in  all,  around  1,450 
pupils  from  72  classes.  This  study  was 
completed  in  1964  when  the  children 
were  in  the  third  grade.  All  the  data  are 
not  sufficiently  analyzed  statistically  at  this 
moment,  but  out  of  the  preliminary  re- 
sults available,  I am  able  to  draw  the  con- 


clusion that  auxiliary  measures  like  those 
given  to  certain  children  within  the  study 
will  make  significant  contributions  toward 
diminishing  the  number  of  reading  dis- 
ability cases,  and  also  improving  the 
reading  ability  in  the  classes,  as  a whole, 
as  measured  by  the  reading  tests  used.  But 
I will  also  tell  you  that  the  optimistic 
claims  that  we  would  be  able  to  complete- 
ly eliminate  remedial  cases  within  the  ex- 
perimental groups  were  not  fulfilled. 

The  Effect  of  Using  Typewriters  as 
Aids  in  Teaching  Reading  and  Writing 

In  another  recently  completed  investi- 
gation, we  studied  the  effect  of  using  type- 
writers as  aids  in  teaching  reading  and 
writing. 

The  principal  hypotheses  advanced  in 
this  inquiry  were  as  follows:  as  compared 
with  pupils  who  used  only  pens  and  ordi- 
nary handwriting  when  learning  to  write, 
those  pupils  who  were  allowed  to  use  type- 
writers in  addition  when  learning  how  to 
write  in  the  second  and  third  grades 
would  make: 

1.  greater  progress  in  spelling  ability, 

2.  greater  progress  in  reading  ability, 

3.  equally  good  progress  in  ordinary 
handwriting,  in  respect  to  quality 
and 

4.  in  respect  to  speed,  but 

5.  greater  progress  in  accuracy  in 
writing. 

Four  classes,  and  in  all,  91  children 
took  part  in  the  investigation.  They  were 
divided  into  an  experimental  and  a con- 
trol group;  and  to  the  extent  possible, 
these  groups  were  matched  according  to 
a series  of  important  variables. 

Judging  from  the  test  results,  the  use 
of  typewriters  on  these  particular  grade 
levels,  appears  to  have  produced  certain 
positive  influences  on  the  development  of 
spelling,  as  had  been  hypothesized.  How- 
ever, the  mean  differences  between  the 
two  groups  were  not  significant. 

The  development  of  reading  ability,  to 
judge  by  the  experimental  results,  was  not 
influenced  by  the  use  of  typewriters  in 
connection  with  the  elementary  teaching 
of  writing. 

Handwriting,  as  evaluated  by  tests  dur- 
ing the  final  phase  of  the  two  year  experi- 
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* . ment,  showed  no  deterioration  within  the 
group  that  had  engaged  in  typewriting 
during  part  of  the  time  assigned  to 
writing. 

As  regards  accuracy  in  writing,  accord- 
ing to  the  test  results,  the  pupils  in  the 
experimental  group  improved  to  a greater 
extent  than  did  the  pupils  in  the  control 
group,  with  a significance  at  the  5 per 
cent  level. 

In  their  reports  on  their  experiences 
in  connection  with  the  experiment,  all  the 
teachers  expressed  a positive  attitude  to 
the  use  of  typewriters  as  an  aid  in  teach- 
ing at  this  elementary  level.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  pupils  who  took 
part  in  the  experiment  showed  great  in- 
terest in  and  adopted  a distinctly  positive 
attitude  to  writing  on  typewriters  at 
school.  This  interest  and  this  positive  atti- 
tude did  not,  as  one  might  have  feared, 
abate  during  the  two  years  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  experiment,  but  still  pertained 
a year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

In  1962  we  started  a new  experiment 
of  the  same  kind,  but  now  on  the  first- 
grade  level  at  age  7.  This  three-year  longi- 
tudinal study  is  still  in  progress  and  will 
be  finished  in  1965.  According  to  the 
measurements  already  made,  an  even 
greater  benefit  is  being  derived  by  the  use 
of  typewriters  at  the  introductory  level 
of  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writing 
than  was  the  case  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  of  the  study  we  have  mentioned, 
the  report  of  which  has  already  been 
published. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  within  a re- 
medial reading  situation  has  appeared  to 
be  a valuable  supplementary  aid  to  the 
other  instruments  and  methods  used,  as 
claimed  subjectively  by  the  teachers.  How- 
ever, we  do  not  have,  as  yet,  a carefully 
controlled  scientific  verification  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  approach  in  a remedial 
reading  setting. 

The  Effects  of  Postponing  the 
Change-Over  from  Manuscript  Writing 
to  Cursive  Style  Writing  from  the  First 
Grade  to  the  Third  Grade 

I shall  conclude  this  presentation  with 
a short  summary  of  a three-year  longi- 
tudinal study  carried  on  at  the  National 
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School  for  Educational  Research  on  the 
transition  from  manuscript  writing  to  cur- 
sive writing  at  the  elementary  level.  This 
exploration  was  undertaken  during  the 
school  years  1959  to  1962,  the  results  hav- 
ing been  published  at  the  end  of  1964. 
Its  primary  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
effects  of  postponing  the  change-over 
from  manuscript  writing  to  cursive  writ- 
ing from’  the  first  grade  until  the  spring 
term  of  the  third  grade. 

The  control  group  was  introduced  to 
cursive  writing  in  the  second  term  of  the 
first  grade,  at  age  7^,  while  the  experi- 
mental group  continued  all  its  writing 
and  reading  activities  in  manuscript  writ- 
ing until  the  second  semester  of  the  third 
grade. 

It  was  noted  that  the  time  needed  to 
learn  cursive  writing  was  markedly  re- 
duced when  the  learning  occurred  when 
the  children  were  older.  Further,  the  cen- 
tering of  training  in  writing  on  a single 
script  had,  according  to  our  results,  a 
manifestly  favorable  effect  on  the  develop- 
ment of  both  reading  and  writing  abilities. 

In  both  grades  2 and  3 the  pupils  in 
the  experimental  group  revealed  a greater 
degree  of  accuracy  in  oral  reading  than 
did  the  children  in  the  control  group. 
Further,  they  attained  a greater  speed  of 
oral  reading,  but  the  mean  differences 
were  not  significant.  The  experimental 
group  achieved  significantly  higher  mean 
scores  as  to  comprehension  in  silent  read- 
ing. In  addition,  the  children  in  the 
experimental  group  acquired  a clearer 
and  more  legible  handwriting,  and  greater 
speed,  when  manuscript  writing  was  used. 

In  all  the  spelling  tests  administered, 
the  pupils  in  the  experimental  group  ob- 
tained, on  an  average,  significantly  better 
results  than  did  the  pupils  of  the  control 
group. 

As  for  cursive  writing,  it  was  found 
that  the  children  in  the  experimental 
group  acquired,  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  as  good  a quality  of  writing  as  that 
achieved  by  those  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  cursive  writing  in  the  first  grade. 

In  the  light  of  the  results  of  our  in- 
vestigation, considerably  less  support  is 
given  to  the  development  of  reading  and 
spelling  by  the  introduction  of  cursive 
writing  in  the  first  grade.  The  learning  of 
both  manuscript  and  cursive  writing  ap- 
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pears  to  be  enhanced  by  postponing  the 
introduction  of  cursive  writing  until  the 
second  half  of  the  third  school  year.  At 
that  time  the  children  have,  as  a rule, 
acquired  a fair  degree  of  stability  and 
accuracy;  and,  furthermore,  have  become 
more  mature  from  a neuromusailar  point 
of  view  than  was  the  case  in  the  first  year 
of  school  at  age  7. 

And,  according  to  the  principles  used  • 
at  this  research  school,  we  are  now  testing 
our  results  from  this  pilot  study  in  an- 
other longitudinal  study  on  a large  scale. 
In  1964  we  started  a three-year  longitu- 
dinal study  in  10  different  cities  through- 
out Sweden,  a study  comprising  52  classes 
and  about  1200  pupils.  The  results  from 
this  follow-up  investigation  will  be  avail- 
able in  1967. 
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4.  The  Reading  Program  in 
Japan 

Toshiko  Mishima 

The  title  of  my  paper  is  rather  vague 
and,  therefore,  I would  like  to  limit 
my  topic  to  (1)  the  general  trend  in  the 
viewpoint  about,  and  the  methodology  of 
reading  instruction  in  Japanese  schools, 
and  (2)  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Japanese  writing  systeni  and  its  teaching 
on  an  elementary  level. 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  that  the  movement  toward  the 
unification  of  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guages in  Japan  gained  considerable 
ground.  By  1920,  some  conservative  news- 
papers finally  gave  in  to  the  new  way  of 
writing  which  more  closely  resembled  the 
spoken  form.  Ideas  about  reading  instruc- 
tion, however,  still  continued  to  be  classic- 
ally oriented  for  some  time:  that  is,  read- 
ing materials  were  chosen  from  the  clas- 
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sics.  Reading  aloud  and  memorizing  sen- 
tences often  without  knowing  the  mean- 
ing occupied  a great  part  of  a reading 
course.  This  method  was  used  as  a means 
to  correct  the  students’  pronunciation 
without  recognizing  that  pronunciation 
mistakes  by  the  students  were  likely  to  be 
due  to  his  or  her  failure  to  understand  the 
writing  system  itself.  Nevertheless,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  began  to  view 
the  written  forms  as  secondary  to  speech 
forms  as  the  literary  forms  gradually  di- 
minished from  Japanese  writings.  Accord- 
ingly, the  reading  instruction  has  been 
based  on  only  those  materials  that  stu- 
dents have  already  learned  in  their  speech 
activities.  More  important,  however,  is  the 
change  that  took  place  regarding  the  role 
of  reading  instruction  in  the  soiool  cur- 
riculum. Unlike  the  old  practice  where 
"reading”  constituted  one  independent 
subject  along  with  such  others  as  "compo- 
sition,” "handwriting,”  and  the  like,  the 
new  theory  recognizes  "reading”  as  an 
integral  part  of  a language  education  as  a 
whole.  This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that 
reading  instruction  follows  no  distinctive 
program  of  its  own.  It  does.  Rather,  the 
change  is  in  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  developing  the  students’  lan- 
^age  ability  in  all  the  skills,  and  in  the 
effort  to  develop  the  students’  ability  in  a 
real  language  situation:  i.e.,  by  building 
a real  language  situation  in  a classroom. 
In  reading  instruction  itself,  the  method 
on  the  introductory  level  shifted  from 
"letter-character  method”  and  "word 
method”  to  "sentence  method.”  This  is 
again  the  result  of  a new  outlook:  i.e., 
viewing  the  small  linguistic  units  such  as 
words,  phrases,  and  as  functional  units  in 
the  whole  language  system.  From  the  ele- 
mentary level  up  to  the  more  advanced 
level,  teachers’  efforts  are  directed  toward 
developing  the  students’  ability  to  under- 
stand, interpret,  and  appreciate  the  texts 
spontaneously  by  themselves.  In  order  to 
achieve  this  end',  a teacher  tries  to  reduce 
the  explanation  of  the  text  to  a minimum 
and  he  assists  the  students  to  find  an 
answer  through  the  use  of  a dictionary  and 
through  their  own  direct  experience  with 
the  text. 

Going  from  the  general  to  the  more 
specific,  I would  like  to  explain  the 
Japanese  writing  system  very  briefly.  The 
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Japanese  writing  system  makes  use  of 
three  different  sets  of  symbols.  One  of 
these  consists  cf  Chinese  characters  which 
is  essentially  logographic,  and  the  other 
two  are  paralleling  syllabaries  which  are 
derived  from  Chinese  characters.  The  co- 
existence of  the  two  syllabaries  is  due  to 
the  historical  development  of  the  Japa- 
nese writing  system  and  one  of  tliem, 
called  "katakana,”  has  been  rapidly  re- 
placed by  “hiragana.”  "Katakana”  is  now 
used  mostly  for  foreign  loan  words  and 
telegram  sentences.  "Hiragana”  was  pri- 
marily used  for  function  words  such  as 
particles,  auxiliaries,  and  aflbces.  In  other 
words,  it  was  used  where  the  logographic 
Chinese  characters  cannot  be  used.  How- 
ever, "hiragana”  has  been  replacing  dif- 
ficult Chinese  characters  more  and  more. 
Each  syllabary  consists  of  forty-eight  let- 
ters, each  letter  representing  one  syllable. 
Japanese  syllables  generally  consist  of  a 
single  vowel  or  a consonant  plus  a vowel. 
Five  letters  represent  vowels  and  the  rest 
represent  a combination  of  voiceless  con- 
sonants and  vowels.  Voiced  consonant  and 
vowel  combinations  (k,  s,  /,  ^+)  and 
"p”  sound,  plus  vowels,  are  indicated  by 
diaaitic  marks.  The  letters  have  one  to 
one  correspondence  with  the  sound,  and 
the  exceptional  cases  are  very  few. 

The  adoption  of  Chinese  characters  has 
produced  a great  many  problems  in  our 
writing  system  since  Chinese  and  Jap^ese 
are  very  different  languages.  The  Chinese 
characters  have  acquired  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Japanese  language  leading 
only  to  more  complexity.  One  of  these 
features  is  a development  of  different 
ways  of  pronunciation  attached  to  each 
character.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  Chinese  characters  are  taught  with 
one  pronunciation  for  each.  Other  pro- 
nunciations are  presented  when  the  stu- 
dents have  become  familiar  with  the 
character  and  the  first  pronunciation. 

Another  characteristic  of  Japanese- 
Chinese  characters  is  tlie  loss  of  tone 
which  Chinese  characters  originally  car- 
ried. Because  of  the  small  number  of  con- 
sonant-vowel combinations  in  Japanese  as 
conipared  to  that  of  Chinese,  there 
evolved  a tremendous  number  of  homo- 
phonous  words.  From  the  learning  point 
of  view,  this  means  that  the  characters 
must  be  learned  one  by  one.  With  only 


these  few  examples,  the  task  of  learning 
Chinese  characters  may  appear  to  be  for- 
midable. Nevertheless,  the  teach  of  (^* 
nese  character-reading  has  been  successful, 
as  well  as  the  teaching  of  the  two 
syllabaries. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  here  that 
efforts  have  been  made  for  nearly  ninety 
years  to  renovate  our  writing  systein  so 
that  the  burden  of  learning  the  writing 
system  can  be  reduced.  The  most  recent 
change,  in  1946,  was  limiting  the  number 
of  Chinese  characters  to  1,850,  for  prac- 
tical use  and,  in  1951,  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  characters  to  be  taught  in  primary 
schools  to  881.  In  addition,  the  shapes  of 
some  characters  have  been  simplified.  The 
use  of  syllabaries  has  also  been  changed 
in  accordance  with  present-day  pronun- 
ciation. These  changes  are  the  result  of  a 
long-time  discussion  by  a special  commit- 
tee whose  members  represent  various  pro- 
fessional fields.  These  opinions  are  still 
considered  very  controversial. 

Finally,  let  me  briefly  fit  these  sets  of 
writing  symbols  into  the  picture  of  acti^ 
curriculum  in  schools.  "Hiragana”  is  in- 
troduced first,  and  both  "katakana  and 
Chinese  characters  are  given  to  students  a 
little  later;  however,  all  are  introduced  on 
the  first  grade  level.  The  Japanese  schools 
operate  on  a three  semester  system,  the  first 
semester  starting  in  April.  By  the  end  of 
the  second  semester,  "hiragana”  is  almost 
completely  mastered.  "Katakana  is  me- 
tered witnin  the  second  year.  The  Minis- 
try of  Education  sets  a general  program 
for  the  specific  Chinese  characters  to  ^ 
taugl.  n each  grade  level.  They  are:  in 
the  first  grade,  46;  second  grade,  105; 
third  grade,  187;  fifth  grade,  194;  and 
sixth  grade,  144.  According  to  a recent 
test,  the  students’  actual  mastery  of  Oii- 
nese  characters  by  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade  averages  825  out  of  the  881  charac- 
ters. 
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2.  Developing  Reading  and 
Related  Skills  in  the  U.S.A. 
^^^and  the  U.K. 

Joyce  M.  Morris 

United  Kingdom  Reading  Association 

TN  THE  U.S.A.  and  the  U.K.,  all  con- 
•A  cemed  with  the  educational  welfare 
of  children  have  the  same  fundamental 
task  of  ensuring  that  they  learn  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  English  as  effectively  as 
possible.  This  unity  creates  a special  bond 
between  them,  and  a platform  both  for 
the  discussion  of  common  problems  and 
the  exchange  of  ideas. 

Let  us  start  by  considering  five  of  the 
problems  we  share. 

Common  Problems 

1.  hregularity  of  English  spelling 

Over  the  years,  diacritical  marks,  col- 
ored letters,  and  so  on  have  been  used  in 
British  and  American  basal  readers  to 
ease  the  difficulties  which  the  irregularity 
of  English  spelling  presents  to  beginners. 
A more  radical  solution  in  the  form  of 
new  alphabets  has  also  been  tried.  At 
present,  the  one  receiving  most  attention 
is  Pitman’s  initial  teaching  alphabet.  Ex- 
periments with  it  began  in  the  U.K.  in 
1961,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end 
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of  this  year  children  in  about  15  per  cent 
of  the  schools  will  be  learning  to  read 
and  write  through  this  medium.  (Recent- 
ly, the  Queen’s  second  son  was  reported 
to  be  doing  so.) 

To  date,  objective  and  subjective  as- 
sessments suggest  that  i.t.a.  is,  on  the 
whole,  effective,  but  the  majority  of  Brit- 
ish teachers  seem  to  be  playing  the  game 
of  Let  s Wait  and  See”  until  results  of 
longer-term  studies  are  published.  In  this 
country,  where  i.t.a.  was  more  recently 
introduced,  there  appears  to  be  similar 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  minority 
using  it  and  a cautious  attitude  among 
others. 

2.  Bilingualism 

The  problem  of  bilingualism  differs  in 
degree  and  kind  in  the  four  countries  of 
the  U.K.  In  Wales  and,  to  a lesser  extent, 
in  Scotland  and  Northern  Ireland  the 
continued  use  of  Welsh,  Scottish,  and 
Irish  Gaelic,  respectively,  has  helped  to 
preser\'e  national  identity.  Since  schools 
have  long  had  the  responsibility  for  en- 
abling a proportion  of  the  native  child 
population  to  become  bilingual  and  some 
research  into  their  difficulties  has  been 
carried  out,  considerable  proficiency  in 
handling  this  situation  has  developed. 

In  comparison,  the  present  situation 
regarding  immigrant  children  is  a cause 
for  grave  concern.  Because  of  a recent 
influx  of  children  from  such  countries  as 
India  and  Pakistan,  immigrant  pupils  out- 
number the  native-born  in  some  state 
schools,  particularly  those  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  English  cities.  Consequently, 
there  is  an  unprecedented  demand  in 
England  for  courses  in  teaching  English 
as  a second  language  and  for  assistance 
in  dealing  with  the  complications  of 
biculturism. 

Imniigrant  children  in  some  schools 
are  being  taught  in  special  classes  until 
the  children  have  a reasonable  command 
of  English,  and  various  other  experi- 
ments and  inquiries  are  in  progress.  Be- 
cause, in  terms  of  increased  si2e  alone, 
the  problem  is  relatively  new,  nothing 
like  the  scale  of  experimentation  and 
inquiry  in  the  U.S.A.  has  so  far  been 
attempted. 

3.  Dialects 

English  is  the  first  language  for  the 
majority  of  children  in  the  U.K.,  but  it  is 


spoken  in  numerous  dialects  and  accents. 
In  some  regions,  the  teaching  of  phonics 
is  made  easier  by  a closer  relationship 
between  the  way  particular  words  are 
pronounced  and  spelled.  For  instance,  a 
Yorkshire-born  child  says  path,  and  a 
Cockney  says  this  word  as  if  it  had  an 
"r”  in  the  middle. 

Different  speech  patterns  provide  a 
source  of  entertainment  and  are  generally 
considered  to  enrich  the  social  scene  in 
Britain.  Consequently,  although  they  cre- 
ate difficulties  in  communication  and  tend 
to  preserve  social-class  distinctions,  there 
are  no  government-backed  schemes  to 
make  all  children  speak  ’’Standard  Eng- 
lish.” Teachers  in  state  schools  usually 
leave  local  dialects  alone  and  concentrate 
mainly  on  clarity  of  speech  and  fluency 
in  expression.  However,  they  encourage 
English-speaking  immigrants,  ^specially 
those  from  the  West  Indies,  to  alter  their 
speech  habits. 

On  the  whole,  Negro  pupils  in  the 
U.K.  do  not  resist  attempts  to  change 
their  modes  of  speech,  probably  because 
ail  schools  are  integrated  and  there  is 
more  incentive  to  conform  than  to  do 
otherwise.  In  the  U.S.A.,  the  situation  is 
rather  different  and  perhaps  it  explains 
why  teachers  in  large,  urban  school  sys- 
tems are  not  trying  to  erase  the  ’’down 
home”  accents  of  Negroes  but  are  teach- 
ing standard  English  as  a second  lan- 
guage for  eventual  use  in  job  interviews, 
etc. 

Speech  differences  can  not  only  act  as 
social  and  class  irritants  but  also  may 
caiwe  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  and 
write.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  current  federal  support  for  a 
concentrated  attack  on  them  will  help  to 
solve  literacy  as  well  as  social  problems. 

4.  Disadvantaged  children 
Literacy  problems  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  closely  associated  with  chil- 
dren froni  homes  of  low  socio-economic 
status.  This  fact  is  not  surprising  because 
their  home  circumstances  give  them  a 
poor  start  towards  the  goal  of  literacy 
and  not  much  encouragement  to  succeed 
in  achieving  it. 

Because  the  U.K.  is  a welfare  state, 
there  is  not  so  much  need  for  a War  on 
Poverty  program  in  the  material  sense 
but  in  terms  of  cultural  and  emotional 
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deprivation  there  is  need  for  it.  At  pres- 
ent, the  state  provides  nursery  schooling 
for  about  one  jper  cent  of  the  under  fives. 
Thus,  although  most  of  them  are  from 
disadvantaged  homes,  they  represent  only 
a .small  fraction  of  the  child  population 
with  a similar  background. 

At  the  nursery  stage,  children  engage 
in  activities  leading  to  fluency  ifi  the  use 
of  language  such  as  listening  to  stories, 
relating  news,  reciting  rhymes,  singing, 
and  sc  on.  Their  classrooms  offer  scope 
for  imaginative  and  creative  play  with 
bricks,  water,  sand,  clay,  and  dressing  up 
materials,  opportunities  which  not  only 
enrich  their  vocabularies  but  enable 
them  to  mature  as  persons.  Nursery  chil- 
dren are  not  generally  given  formal  in- 
struction in  reading  and  writing,  but 
they  are  given  plenty  of  opportunities  to 
look  at  simple  booI«  and  to  draw  and 
paint. 

Five-year-olds  of  working-class  par- 
entage usually  spend  their  first  weeks  of 
compulsory  schooling  in  readiness  activi- 
ties similar  *to  those  in  nursery  classes. 
However,  in  rural  schools,  particularly 
those  in  the  remoter  areas  of  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland,  it  is 
more  common  to  find  teachers  beginning 
formal  reading  instruction  witihi  new 
entrants. 

There  was  a time  when  it  might  be 
said  that  one  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  British  educational  system  was  the 
provision  made  for  the  under-sixes  and 
its  special  benefits  for  the  disadvantaged 
child.  Now,  proportionately  more  chil- 
dren here  are  receiving  nursery  schooling, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  school  sys- 
tems have  kindergarten  programs. 

It  is  good  to  observe  how  underprivi- 
leged American  youngsters  are  being 
given  greater  opportunities  to  develop 
the  foundation  skills  of  reading  and 
writing  through  such  projects  as  Opera- 
tion Headstart.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  how  practices  which  have  long  pre- 
vailed in  British  nursery  and  infant 
schools  are  being  developed  here  into  a 
more  systematic  attack  on  their  problems. 
However,  these  developments  make  it 
even  more  disturbing  if  the  compulsory 
age  for  starting  school  in  the  U.K.  is 
changed  'from  five  to  six. 

This  revolutionary  change  is  now  being 


considered  by  a Government  Committee. 
It  is  one  answer  to  the  question  of  how, 
in  view  of  an  acute  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers,  to  reduce  the  size  of  classes  and 
still  raise  the  school-leaving  age  to  six- 
teen. 

5.  Shortage  of  trained  teachers 

The  U.K.  needs  not  only  thousands  of 
more  qualified  teachers  but^  I venture  to 
suggest  from  findings  of  N.F.E.R.  in- 
quiries (3),  a much  greater  number  of 
teachers  trained  to  teach  reading  and 
related  skills.  Pre-service  courses  cover  so 
many  subjects  that  usually  not  nearly 
enough  training  for  this  task  is  given. 
Moreover,  for  less  dedicated  teachers,  a 
greater  incentive  to  take  in-service  courses 
IS  required  as  well  as  more  courses  in 
some  areas. 

Before  federal  aid  for  reading  work- 
shops, etc.,  was  granted,  there  is  some 
evidence,  in  such  reports  as  The  Torch 
Ughters  (1)  and  The  First  R (2),  that 
Ae  situation  here  was  similar.  Obviously, 
it  will  eventually  become  very  different 
because  of  the  remedial  measures  taken. 

Other  Similarities  and  Differences 

1.  Freedom  given  to  teachers 

Traditionally,  British  teachers  are  free 

to  choose  the  methods  and  materials  they 
consider  best  to  meet  their  pupils’  needs. 
They  are  given  suggestions  by  the  school 
head  (who,  invariably,  has  had  teaching 
experience)  and  by  inspectors.  Some  lo- 
cal education  authorities  issue  brief  guides 
and  recommended  book  lists.  Government 
publications  also  appear  occasionally. 
However,  teachers,  provided  they  are 
judged  reasonably  competent,  may  ignore 
advice  from  these  sources. 

Freedom  naturally  produces  variety  in 
educational  practice,  and,  even  in  one 
school,  long  observation  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a clear  picture  of  how 
pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write.  There 
are  many  variations  in  this  country,  too, 
but  teachers  in  a particular  school  system 
tend  to  follow  the  detailed  programs 
suggested  for  developing  the  language 
arts.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  identify 
an  area  program  here  and  not  in  the  U.K. 

2.  Methods 

The  phonic/whole-word  controversy 
heightened  in  intensity  here  with  the 
publication  of  Why  Johnny  Can’t  Read 
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(4)  and  soon  afterwards  in  the  U.K. 
when  Daniels  and  Diack  (3)  reported 
results  of  an  experiment  with  their 
phonic-word  method.  Since  then  increas- 
ing attention  has  been  focussed  on  word- 
attack  skills,  earlier  formal  instmction  for 
beginners,  and  systematic  progression. 

3.  Materials 

These  trends  are  reflected  in  reading 
materials  published  during  the  last  dec- 
ade. In  the  U.K.,  basal  systems  which 
provided  comparatively  little  practice  in 
word-attack  have  generally  been  replaced 
or  augmented  by  a specific  program  to 
develop  independence.  (The  popular 
Janet  and  John  series,  published  by  Nis- 
bet,  is  a case  in  point.)  More  programs 
for  teaching  phonics  separately  are  also 
available. 

Opposition  to  beginning  formal  in- 
struction early  is  still  strong,  but  the  fact 
that  i.t.a.  and  Words  in  Color  (Educa- 
tional Explorers)  have  been  introduced 
indicates  a change  in  opinion.  Similarly, 
the  concept  of  systematic  progression  has 
gained  wider  acceptance  insofar  as 
experiments-  with  McGraw-Hill’s  Pro- 
cammed  Reading  course  and  the  Rank 
Reading  Master  are  in  progress. 

Ideas  arising  from  research  and  prac- 
tical experience  are  quickly  translated 
into  materials  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  a num- 
ber of  them  are  subsequently  adapted  for 
the  British  market.  In  the  resulting  pro- 
fusion, the  trends  I mentioned  are  exem- 
plified over  and  over  again.  However, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  American  reading 
materials  are  generally  more  lavishly  pro- 
duced, they  differ  from  home-produced 
British  materials  in  ways  which  illustrate 
other  broad  differences.  For  example 

(a)  U.S.A. 

Basal  reading  systems  are  usually 
edited  by  a team  of  language  arts 
specialists. 

U.K. 

Generally,  authors  of  basal  systems 
are  teachers  and  only  one  or  two 
are  involved.  ('There  are  compara- 
tively few  opportunities  to  special- 
ize in  the  language  arts.) 

(b)  U.S.A. 

A detailed  teacher’s  manual  ac- 
companies each  basal  reader  and 
usually  other  parts  of  the  program 
also. 


U.K. 

There  is  either  one  comparatively 
inexpensive  manual  for  the  whole 
program,  a free  guide,  or  no  guide 
at  all.  (Manual  consultation  is 
not  standard  practice.  This  proce- 
dure is  associated  with  the  free- 
dom given  to  teachers.) 

(c)  U.S.A. 

Systems  generally  include  reading 
readiness,  attainment,  and  diag- 
nostic tests. 

U.K. 

Tests  are  not  usually  included  in 
programs.  (The  under-sevens  are 
rarely  tested.  Normally,  older  pu- 
pils only  take  attainment  tests 
supplied  by  local  education  au-  ’’ 
thorities.  Few  teachers  use  tests 
for  diagnostic  purposes.) 

(d)  U.S.A. 

Basal  readers  are  supported  by  a 
supply  of  workbooks,  apparatus, 
and  teaching  aids. 

U.K. 

Additional  materials  are  available. 
(Most  primary  school  budgets  do 
not  permit  purchasing  these  in 
great  quantity.  In  any  case,  many 
infant  teachers  prefer  to  make 
their  own.) 

Recently,  basal  systems  have  been  pub- 
lished on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which 
in  vocabulary,  content,  and  pictorial  illus- 
tration are  more  appropriate  for  urban, 
working-class  children  than  those  which 
were  previously  available.  However,  no 
multi-ethnic  readers  for  immigrant  pupils 
and  their  classmates  have  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  the  U.K. 

As  in  this  country,  almost  all  primary 
school  pupils  have  the  use  of  a class 
library  and  only  a small  proportion  can 
browse  in  a school  library.  Contrastingly, 
practice  materials  like  My  Weekly  Re^er 
are  delivered  to  many  elementary  schools 
here,  but  to  no  British  schools  so  far. 

Proportionately  fewer  primary  schools 
in  the  U.K.  have  expensive  equipment 
such  as  projectors,  tape  recorders,  and 
reading  machines.  However,  the  number 
with  television  sets  is  steadily  increasing 
and,  last  year,  the  B.B.C.  began  trans- 
mitting programs  for  backward  readers 
aged  seven  to  nine. 

It  is  appropriate  to  discuss  materials 
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last  for  these  most  clearly  illustrate  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  the 
• .A.  and  the  U.K,  when  it  comes  to 
developing  reading  and  related  skills. 
Ine  similarities  arise  from  common  prob- 
ems  and  objectives;  the  differences  from 
^parate  financial  resources  and  attitudes. 
Inis  country  has  the  resources  to  provide 
an  abundance  of  materials  and  to  support 
research  which  leads  to  their  develop- 
nient  and  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
educators  with  special  knowledge  of  the 
language  arts.  In  the  U.K.,  plenty  of 
comparatively  inexpensive  materials  are 
available;  there  is  little  money  for  re- 
s^rch  and,  consequently,  few  specialists. 
Moreover,  specialization  in  this  field  and 
the  establishment  of  reading  centers  are 
not  encouraged  by  some  prominent  edu- 
cationists who  consider  that  reading  and 


related  skills  should  remain  under  the 
umbrella  of  child  development.”  Per- 
haps they  will  reconsider  it  if  the  goal  of 
a fully-literate  adult  society  is  reached 
sooner  in  the  U.S.A.  than  in  the  U.K, 
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Joyce  M.  Morris 
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JN  England,  the  duties  of  local  educa- 
tion  authorities  include  the  provision 
educational  environments  for 
^ 1 with  grave  physical  handicaps  or 
intelligence  quotients  below  70  and  reme- 
dial treatment  for  backward  readers  at- 
tending ordinary  schools.  Theoretically 
therefore,  all  pupils  following  the  normal 
course  in  English  state  schools  should  be 
able  to  learn  to  read  effectively,  although 
It  will  obviously  take  longer  for  those 
with  adverse  personal  attributes  and/or 
unfavorable  home  circumstances  to  do  so. 


The  Problem  in  England 

National  surveys,  however,  provide 
some  evidence  to  suggest  a wide  discrep- 
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I ancy  between  theoiy  and  practice  in  that, 
I according  to  test  criteria,  a sizable  propor- 
I tion  of  children  fail  to  acquire  adequate 
! reading  skill  after  ten  years  of  schooling. 
I For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Educatioir 
reported  in  1957^  that,  although  standards 
had  improved  since  World  War  II,  ap- 
proximately 21  per  cent  of  fifteen-year- 
olds  could  still  be  classed  as  “backward” 
readers  and  a further  4 per  cent  as  "semi- 
literate.” Moreover,  the  Ministry’s  latest 
survey^  indicates  that,  despite  a continued 
trend  towards  higher  attainment  in  gener- 
al, the  problem  of  reading  disability  in 
England  remains  sufficiently  acute  to  cause 
concern. 

Three  Hypotheses  to  Explain  the 
Situation 

What  then  could  be  the  reasons  for  this 
unsatisfactory  situation?  It  may  be  that  a 
considerable  number  of  educationally  sub- 
normal children  are  retained  in  ordinary 
schools  through  a lack  of  special  provi- 
sion, or  their  parents’  refusal  to  allow 
them  to  be  transferred.  This  would  na- 
turally aggravate  the  situation  for,  al- 
though research  has  shown  that  children 
with  IQ’s  below  70  can  learn  to  read  in 
special  educational  environments,  one 
could  hardly  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  normal  circumstances.  Per- 
haps, too,  the  proportion  of  children  re- 
quiring special  treatment  in  clinics  and 
remedial  classes  has  been  underestimated 
and,  if  not,  some  may  not  receive  it  owing 
to  a shortage  of  educational  psychologists, 
teachers,  and  accommodation.  Finally, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  reading  back- 
wardness can  be  attributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  adverse  factors  in  schools. 

Inquiries  by  the  NFER 

In  1953,  the  National  Foundation  for 
Educational  Research  began  a series  of 
inquiries  designed,  among  other  things, 
to  test  the  validity  of  these  three  hy- 
potheses. Our  findings  suggest  that  the 
problem  of  reading  retardation  in  Eng- 
land is  not  unduly  exaggerated  by  the 
presence  of  educationally  subnormal  chil- 
dren in  ordinary  schools.  But  they  indicate 

^Ministry  of  Education,  Standards  of  Reading 
1948-1956.  London:  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1957. 

^Ministry  of  Education,  Half  Our  Future.  Lon- 
don: H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1963. 


that  it  probably  could  be  reduced  if  reme- 
dial provision  was  made  for  more  pupils 
with  reading  difficulties  after  the  age  of 
seven.  For  instance,  of  the  baclward 
readers  in  our  follow-up  sample,  the  15 
per  cent  who  received  extra  tuition  in 
part-time  remedial  classes  made  markedly 
greater  progress  than  the  remaining  85 
per  cent  who  did  not. 

Before  discussing  our  findings  with  re- 
gard to  the  third  hypothesis,  I should  like 
to  point  out  that  we  obtained  our  data  on 
school  conditions  in  a county  where  chil- 
dren’s reading  standards  are  above  the 
national  average.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  any  unfavorable  char- 
acteristics of  children’s  schooling  dis- 
closed by  our  inquiries  would  be  present 
to  a greater  degree  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  attainment  is  less  satisfactory. 

Results  of  the  Foundation, ’s  investiga- 
tions confirm  a tendency  for  retarded 
readers  to  have  adverse  personal  attributes 
and/or  unfavorable  home  circumstances 
which  might  largely  explain  their  slow 
start,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  their  sub- 
sequent unsatisfactory  progress.  But  they 
also  show  that  the  persistence  of  reading 
difficulties  after  the  age  of  seven  may  be 
attributed,  in  no  small  measure,  to  defi- 
ciencies in  the  provision  generally  made 
for  late  beginners  in  ordinary  schools. 

There  are  grounds  for  saying  that  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  these  deficiencies  is 
a consequence  of  having  had  to  rely  on 
opinion  rather  than  established  fact  in 
guiding  the  training  of  teachers.  For  a 
long  time,  a government  report^  has  en- 
couraged prospective  teachers  of  seven- 
year-olds  and  older  age-groups  to  believe 
that  their  task  will  consist  mainly  of  de- 
veloping reading  comprehension  as  few 
children  will  not  have  mastered  the  me- 
chanics of  reading  by  the  end  of  the  in- 
fant course.  Whereas,  according  to  our 
.research,  about  45  per  cent  of  children 
aged  seven  are  below  the  primer  four 
stage  of  reading,  and,  of  these,  19  per 
cent  are  virtually  nonreaders.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  student  teachers  destined 
for  junior  schools  must  be  trained  to  give 
considerable  help  in  consolidating  foun- 
dation skills  imperfectly  acquired  and/or 
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to  teach  reading  from  the  beginning.  In- 
cidentally, Sir  James  Pitman  quoted  the 
statistics  on  seven-year-olds  from  our  first 
report*  when  seeking  support  for  experi- 
ments with  his  initial  teaching  alphabet. 

As  yet,  we  have  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  a much-needed  survey  of  “tomorrow’s 
teachers  of  reading”  in  England  similar 
to  that  described  in  The  Torch  Lighten.^ 
However,  interviews  with  a sample  of 
junior  teachers  indicated  that,  in  college, 
they  were  not  usually  made  sufficiently 
aware  of  their  role  as  potential  teachers  of 
reading  and  given  instruction  and  prac- 
tice accordingly.  Furthermore,  as  only  a 
minute  proportion  continued  their  studies 
by  attending  refresher  courses,  etc.,  learn- 
ing to  cater  to  the  needs  of  poor  readers 
\was  largely  by  trial  and  error. 

N From  confidential  information  about 
'these  teachers,  it  was  clear  that  a good 
deal  of  our  attention  must  be  focused  on 
the  part  played  by  the  teaching  factor  in 
the  persistence  of  reading  difficulties.  We 
therefore  collected  data  on  91  teachers 
responsible  for  pupils  covering  the  full 
range  of  reading  ability  among  children 
aged  eight  to  eleven.  Their  classrooms 
were  visited  when  reading  lessons  were  in 
progress  and  observations  on  teaching 
methods,  materials,  and  pupil-teacher  re- 
lationships were  recorded.  These  observa- 
tions were  amplified  in  discussions  with 
the  teachers  concerned  and  in  termly  rec- 
ords completed  by  them.  Head  teachers 
also  gave  reasons  for  the  allocation  of 
classes  to  particular  teachers. 

By  combining  information  from  these 
various  sources,  and  taking  into  account 
the  difficulty  of  their  respective  tasks,  we 
attempted  to  assess  the  teachers’  contribu- 
tion to  the  reading  achievements  of  their 
pupils.  Briefly,  the  final  assessment  for 
each  teacher,  expressed  as  a grade  on  a 
nine-point  scale,  was  the  result  of  adding 
separate  scores  for  a number  of  qualities 
which  included  a few  not  directly  con- 
nected with  reading,  but  indicative  of  at- 
titudes and  abilities  having  repercussions 
in  this  sphere.  For  example,  consideration 
was  given  to  (1)  the  amount  of  effort 
made  to  improve  the  class  environm.ent 

*Joyce  M.  Morris.  Reading  in  the  Primary  School. 
London:  Newnes,  1959. 

®Mary  C.  Austin.  The  Torch  Lighters:  Tomor- 
rows Teachers  of  Reading.  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1961. 


initially  provided,  (2)  the  degree  of  in- 
terest shown  in  the  reading  progress  of 
pupils,  in  reading  as  a personal  hobby  and 
in  reading  research,  (3)  the  beliefs  held 
about  the  efficacy  of  primary  schooling  in 
promoting  satisfactory  reading  standards 
for  all  children,  (4)  the  extent  of  the 
theoretical  knowledge  of  reading  methods 
and  materials  acquired,  (5)  the  suitability 
of  the  reading  methods  and  materials  ac- 
tually used,  and  (6)  the  reciprocal  atti- 
tudes of  pur.‘ils  to  the  teaclier  and  the 
effectiveness  of  his  or  her  discipline.  / 

Statistical  analyses  of  the  data  showed 
clearly  that  the  lower  the  reading  stan- 
dards  of  children  aged  eight  to  eleven  the  j 
poorer  in  quality,  according  to  our  criteria, ' 
their  teachers  tend  to  be.  In  other  words, 
they  left  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  back- 
ward readers  are  underprivileged  with  re- 
gard to  their  teachers. 

We  also  found  that  retarded  readers 
generally  have  classroom  conditions  which 
are  not  only  much  worse  than  those  of 
good  readers  but  also  compared  with  other 
children  in  their  age-group.  They  are  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  with  regard  to  class 
libraries  and  often  the  books  used  in 
teaching  them  to  read  are  more  likely  to 
hinder  progress  than  promote  it.  Their 
particular  difficulties  are  rarely  ascertained 
by  diagnostic  tests  or  other  methods  with 
the  result  that  the  instruction  given  is 
usually  not  directed  towards  specific  ob- 
jectives. In  short,  of  all  the  aspects  of 
children’s  schooling  which  we  examined, 
the  only  one  which  tended  to  be  appro- 
priate to  the  needs  of  backward  readers 
was  the  relatively  small  size  of  their 
classes. 

Conclusion 

Thus,  the  Foundation’s  inquiries  pre 
vide  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  other 
investigators  in  England  have  revealed  no 
more  than  a half-truth  by  stating  “many 
of  the  causes  of  reading  backwardness  lie 
outside  the  province  of  the  schools.”  If,  \ 
in  the  future,  as  much  attention  is  focused  / 
on  the  school  conditions  of  backward  / 
readers  as  hitherto  has  been  devoted  to/^ 
their  individual  characteristics  and  hom^ 
circumstances,  this  could  lead  to  a situa- 
tion in  which  almost  all,  if  not  all,  pupils 
following  tlie  normal  course  in  English 
state  schools  do  learn  to  read  effectively. 
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S.  Reading  Instruction  in 
Israel 

Samuel  Navon 

' Reading  instruction  in  Israel  constitutes 
'3.  central  problem.  The  population  con- 
sists of  immigrants  from  80  lands  speak- 
ing 70  tongues.  One  language — ^H^rew 
— is  the  basis  of  communication,  mutual 
understanding,  unity,  and  social  integra- 
tion. However,  we  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  social  integration  of  these  new- 
comers, but  also  with  their  acculturation. 

The  immigrants  have  different  cultural 
backgrounds.  The  chief  instruments  for 
their  cultural  integration  are  newspapers 
and  books.  Acceleration  of  the  process 
depends  on  the  rate  of  acquiring  reading. 
A great  many  immigrants  come  from  east- 
ern communities  at  a low  socio-economic 
and  cultural  level.  We  have  the  unique 
problem  of  teaching  them  to  read  a sec- 
ond language  in  order  to  raise  their  cul- 
tural level.  This  adds  a special  dimension 
to  the  problem  of  reading  instruction.  Ac- 
tually, the  whole  country  is  a reading 
school.  We  teach  reading  to  children  in 
the  schools  and  to  working  youth  in  eve- 
ning classes.  There  is  a special  department 
for  language  instruction  in  the  govern- 
ment’s Ministry  for  Education  and  Cul- 
ture and  a network  of  courses  in  which 
reading  is  taught  to  adults.  The  army,  too, 
conducts  special  courses  in  reading. 

But  we  shall  deal  now  only  with  read| 
ing  instruction  in  the  schools.  Reading 
not  an  isolated  subject  nor  an  end  in  it 
self.  It  comprises  the  values  and  founda 
tions  of  education,  the  means  of 
implementing  them  and  their  application 
to  the  child  being  taught. 

Our  state  is  a young  one,  only  15  years 
old,  but  our  history  is  a long  one — thou- 
sands of  years  old.  From  the  Biblical  era 
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to  the  present  time,  a vast  treasure  of 
human  and  ethical  values  was  created  that 
must  be  imparted  to  the  younger  genera- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  rooted  in 
the  modern,  present-da/  culture.  We  feel 
that  by  counterposing  the  teachings  of  our 
prophets  with  the  culture  of  our  time  we 
can  make  a valuable  contribution  to  Ae 
human,  spiritual,  ethical,  and  social 
values. 

The  younger  generation  must  be  active 
s,  panicipants  in  forging  these  values.  In 
reading  instruction  we  are  faced  with  the 
questions  of  quantity  and  quality.  Quan- 
tity— how  to  prepare  the  child  to  read  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  so  that  he  can 
master  the  tremendous  store  of  knowl- 
edge, both  past  and  present.  Quality- 
how  to  develop  a creative  personality  able 
to  participate  in  the  process  of  crystalizing 
cultural-educational  values. 

The  Israeli  way  of  life  helps  us  solve 
this  problem.  To  create  something  out  of 
nothing,  to  find  water,  to  make  the  desert 
bloom,  to  found  new  settlements— partic- 
ularly agricultural  ones — all  these  needs 
require  a pioneering  spirit,  initiative,  ac- 
tion. The  dynamics  of  such  a life  are 
social  life  and  work. 

We  have  adopted  these  principles  in 
our  schools  with  the  rationalization  that 
life  in  school  and  outside  will  then  be 
, identified.  Reading,  as  an  integral  part  of 
life,  must  infuse  our  lives  with  that  same 
active,  creative  character.  Reading,  there- 
fore, is  bound  up  with  v/ork  and  creative 
learning. 

The  Princip  les  of  Ret  ding 
Instruction 

Reading  instruction  contains  the  fol- 
lowing elements:  (1)  the  need  to  read, 
(2)  life  situations,  (3)  social  attachment, 
(4)  product,  (5)  activity,  (6)  integra- 
tion, (7)  interest.  All  fuse  together  in 
the  process  of  reading  instruction. 

In  one  jjrimitive  tribe  language  is 
called  "hand,”  meaning  "a  prolonged 
hand,”  a tool  of  communication.  Lan- 
guage developed  out  of  the  need  to  an- 
nounce sonneming,  to  ask  for  something 
or  to  tell  something.  The  need  arose  in 
actual  life  situations.  Printed  and  written 
words  are  only  cultural  adjuncts  to  com- 
munication. We  must  expose  the  child  to 


life  situations  that  will  make  learning  to 
read  mandatory  for  him. 

For  example,  children  in  the  first  grade 
are  inducted  into  school  life  in  a special 
festive  ceremony.  After  the  celebration, 
they  go  to  their  room  and  find  that  pupils 
from  other  grades  have  prepared  gifts  for 
them  and  hung  a sign  reading  "Shalom 
(Shalom  is  a greeting  used  daily  and  on 
holidays,  whose  literal  meaning  is  peace) . 
The  children  then  need  to  decipher  this 
word,  and  thus  "Shalom”  is  the  nrst  word 
taught  in  reading.  The  first  graders  then 
want  to  return  the  greeting  to  every  grade 
and  thank  the  teachers  who  participated 
in  the  reception.  Reading  and  writing  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  the  children  write 
thank-you  notes  using  the  word  "Shalom.” 
This  is  true  social  communication,  ex- 
pressed in  an  actual  social  activity. 

The  children  are  given  a plot  of 
ground.  After  they  have  sown  the  seeds 
in  rows,  they  need  to  make  signs  marking 
the  vegetables  they  have  planted.  Learning 
to  read  these  words  arises  from  a real  need 
in  a real  situation. 

The  same  applies  to  garden  tools.  A 
storehouse  for  tools  is  set  up  in  the  class- 
room, and  the  children  use  these  tools. 
They  handle  them  and  learn  their  func- 
tions, what  they  are  made  of.  They  use 
the  tools,  all  labeled.  This  is  one  of  the 
basic  activities  in  learning  to  read. 

Work  in  the  garden  is  accomplished  as 
part  of  a community  unit,  and  so  they 
learn  how  to  live  in  society.  They  emulate 
their  pioneer  fathers  by  redeeming  the 
wasteland,  and  by  doing  constructive  work 
they  relate  to  the  ideals  of  work  and  the 
pioneering  spirit. 

The  motivation  is  toward  a goal.  The 
goal  is  not  that  of  the  teacher,  nor  is  it 
the  general,  abstract  goal  of  reading,  but 
the  goal  of  the  children. 

^5^en  the  theme  is  a holiday,  the  goal 
is  the  celebration  which  constitutes  the 
peak  experience,  and  reading  material  is 
based  on  the  symbols  of  the  holiday,  its 
historic  significance,  preparations,  and  the 
celebration  itself. 

As  for  units,  we  could  not  accept  the 
usual  procedure  of  one  unit  taught  in 
science,  another  in  social  studies,  and  a 
third  in  the  reader.  If  reading  is  done  in 
groups,  the  units  can  be  as  numerous  as 
the  groups.  We  therefore  searched  for  a 
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central  theme  to  integrate  all  subjects. 
This  method  of  integration  and  synthesis 
seems  psychologically  best  suited  to  the 
beginners  because  the  child  absorbs  and 
expresses  himself  in  his  own  way.  From 
a pedagogical  viewpoint  too  there  are  ad- 
vantages in  a central  theme  for  all  sub- 
jects. This  concentration  lends  importance 
to  the  reading  material  and  ties  in  with 
the  interests  of  the  pupils  while  they  are 
absorbed  in  a particular  topic. 

Central  themes  are  worked  out  accord- 
ing to  a plan  designed  to  make  reading  a 
systematic  progression  from  the  easy  to 
the  difficult,  from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex. Thus  reading  instruction  is  not  hap- 
ha2ard  and  erratic.  We  have  found  this 
method  of  teaching  reading  best  suited  to 
correlating  reading  with  the  child’s  inter- 
ests. In  Latin  the  word  "inter-est”  means 
"exists-betwecn,”  meaning  a relationship 
between  two  things,  such  as  the  child  and 
learning  material.  The  child  is  most  inter- 
ested in  reading  when  it  is  part  of  his 
activities  in  the  area  of  nature,  work,  and 
community  life,  and  when  it  includes 
literary-artistic  material  that  is  both  pleas- 
urable and  gratifying.  Such  activities  are 
possible  in  play  and  work,  entertainment 
and  sport,  in  agriculture,  construction, 
communication,  industry,  trips,  festivals, 
exhibitions,  and  dramatic  play. 

The  question  may  be  raised:  Does  this 
method  provide  practice  in  reading?  The 
answer  is  "Yes.”  In  planning  the  theme, 
time  is  set  aside  for  drill.  For  example, 
the  children  review  the  words  and  their 
parts  so  they  will  be  familiar  with  the 
reading  material  related  to  the  theme. 
And  what  about  individual  differences? 
Reading  material  is  planned  on  various 
levels  so  the  teacher  can  fit  it  to  individ- 
uals and  to  groups  according  to  their 
ability.  Each  child  learns  at  his  own  rate 
but  is  motivated  to  make  progress.  The 
backward  child  is  not  placed  in  a back- 
ward group  and  his  contribution  is  not 
considered  of  less  importance.  He  does 
not  bear  the  stigma  of  failure. 

Reading  Instruction  for  Children 
of  Immigrants  from  Oriental 
Communities 

As  has  been  mentioned  above,  we  have 
a unique  problem  in  Israel  of  teaching 


the  children  from  Islamic  countries  such 
as  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Iraq,  Egypt, 
Persia,  Kurdistan,  to  read.  We  have  ex- 
perimented with  various  ways  to  solve  this 
problem. 

Extension  of  Kindergarten 

Children  of  immigrants  on  a low  socio- 
economic and  cultural  level  need  a great 
deal  of  preparation  before  they  can  read. 
First  we  must  improve  their  oral  knowl- 
edge of  the  new  language.  We  have  to 
increase  their  vocabulary,  to  develop  con- 
cepts and  to  foster  learning  habits. 

Education  is  compulsory  in  Israel,  in- 
cluding children  from  five  years  up.  How- 
ever, we  have  found  that  one  year’s 
preparation  before  entering  elementary 
school  is  not  sufficient.  We  have  tried  to 
increase  the  preparatory  time  by  opening 
kindeigartens  and  nursery  schools  to  chil- 
dren from  three  to  six.  This  experiment 
has  succeeded,  because  longer  attendance 
in  a planned  educational  environment 
constitutes  a solid  basis  for  beginning 
reading  in  the  first  grade. 

Education  of  the  Parents 

We  have  found  that  instructing  the 
children  alone  is  not  sufficient.  To  suc- 
ceed fully  v/e  must  guide  the  parents, 
educate  them,  and  interest  them  in  the 
school.  This  program  includes  language 
instruction,  compulsory  visits  of  the  teach- 
ers to  tiie  homes,  visits  of  the  parents  to 
the  schools  for  lectures,  conferences,  and 
celebrations,  and  guiding  the  parents  so 
they  will  continue  at  home  the  activities 
fostered  by  the  school.  Generally,  children 
learn  the  language  faster  than  their  par- 
ents and  adjust  more  rapidly  to  the  new 
life.  'There  is  a lag  between  dieir  progress 
and  that  of  the  parents.  The  parents  are 
aware  that  their  control  and  autnority  over 
the  children  are  diminishing.  'Their  desire 
to  bridge  the  gap  and  catdi  up  with  the 
children  makes  them  eager  to  learn  and 
be  educated. 

Admixture  of  Culture  Patterns 

We  believe  it  is  a mistake  to  regard  a 
minority  as  inferior,  to  aspire  to  absorb  it 
and  to  demand  complete  assimilation  in 
the  transition  to  a new  culture.  We  try  to 
utilize  the  positive  values  in  the  cultural 
patterns  of  immigrants.  We  use  their 
folklore  in  our  festivals,  their  songs,  their 
dances,  etc.  'Thus  we  bring  them  closer  to 
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our  work  in  the  schools  and 
positive  attitudes. 


encourage 


The  home  conditions  of  these  children 
are  not  particularly  conducive  to  education 
and  study.  Backward  in  reading  and  other 
areas,  they  require  additional  time.  We 
have,  therefore,  tried  to  lengthen  the 
school  day  m the  schools  these  children 
^end  and  we  have  achieved  good  results. 
1 he  children  spend  most  of  their  day  in  a 
good  educational  atmosphere.  The  read- 
ing period  is  longer.  They  do  their  home- 
work under  the  supervision  of  experi- 
enced teachers.  They  have  the  opportunity 
of  engaging  in  other  activities  such  as 
art,  play,  sports,  and  handicrafts.- 

Qualification  of  Teachers 

The  basic  and  simple  axiom,  that  the 
most  important  ingredient  in  teaching  is 
the  teacher  holds  true  here  too.  In  any 
case,  we  are  trying  to  ensure  maximum 
qualifications  for  teachers  preparing  to 
work  with  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  we  give  ^hem  practical  training 
before  they  finish  their  study  at  the  teach- 
er s college.  We  also  conduct  special 
weekly  courses  for  in-service  training. 

We  have  experimented  with  training 
teasers  from  the  minority  groups.  This 
is  important,  particularly  in  the  first 
grade.  The  teacher  who  speaks  the  chil- 
dren s language,  knows  their  mentality, 
understands  their  cultural  backgrounds,  is 
more  iikely  to  create  the  proper  climate 
and  closeness  that  helps  the  beginning 
pupil  overcome  the  crisis  of  starting 
school  and  preparing  for  reading  in- 
struction. 

The  existing  readers  are  not  suitable 
for  these  immigrant  children.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  grasp  the  concepts,  and 
the  language  is  too  complicated.  We  must 
prepfe  special  material,  better  graded, 
easier,  simpler,  more  meaningful,  and  in 
keeping  with  their  span  of  interest.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task,  but  we  hope  to  accom- 
plish it  and  to  supply  them  with  material 
that  will  simplify  the  process  of  reading 
instruction. 


Individual  and  Group  Help 
It  is  always  better  to  prevent  reading 
backwardness  than  to  have  to  remedy  it. 
A child  in  the  first  grade,  who  has  trouble 
at  the  outset  but  receives  individual  help, 
is  less  apt  to  lag  behind  and  become  a 


renaedial  reading  case.  Help  is  given — 
naainly  after  regular  hours — both  to  indi- 
vidual children  and  to  small  groups.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  in  this  way 
we  decrease  the  percentage  of  children 
who  need  the  help  of  an  expert  in  reme- 
dial reading.  The  psychological  advantage 
inherent  in  avoiding  the  sense  of  failure 
and  disgrace  for  the  child  who  is  back- 
ward in  reading  needs  no  emphasis  here. 

Use  of  Vacation  Time  for  Keading 

Time  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in 
reading  instruction.  This  is  even  more 
true  with  children  for  whom  the  reading 
process  must  be  accelerated.  The  number 
of  school  days  in  the  school  year  is 
definitely  not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  to 
use  part  of  the  vacation  period,  especially 
the  summer  vacation,  for  additional  in- 
struction. These  children  are  less  inde- 
pendent in  reading  on  their  own,  and  we 
cannot  rely  on  their  reading  to  themselves. 
The  home,  too,  is  not  apt  to  create  the 
proper  conditions  for  practicing  reading. 
A large  part  of  what  they  learn  is  forgot- 
ten during  a prolonged  interruption,  and 
we  must  start  from  the  beginning.  Use  of 
the  vacation  period  for  reading  is  likely 
to  be  a decisive  factor. 

Less  Reading  Material  and  More  Review 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that 
the  less  reading  material  we  use  and  the 
more  we  review  the  greater  is  our  success. 
We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  child  has 
a twofold  problem:  he  must  acquire  the 
oral  language  ard  its  sounds,  and  the 
neading  symbols  and  their  sounds.  Less 
material  and  more  review  helps  overcome 
this  difficulty,  makes  it  easier  to  perceive 
and  remember. 

In  Israel,  as  in  other  countries,  the  dis- 
pute among  the  various  methods,  espe- 
cially between  the  analytic  and  synthetic 
approach,  rontinues.  Each  claims  to  be  the 
best  and  cites  evidence  from  experiments 
and  experience.  The  teachers  are  confused 
and  dissatisfied  and  try  to  find  an  eclectic 
compromise:  they  use  a little  of  this 
method  and  a little  of  that.  But  this  too 
is  no  solution  without  a yardstick. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  divergence  of 
approaches  stems  from  the  fact  that  the 
child  himself  at  the  age  of  entering  school 
confuses  us.  He  reveals  himself  in  contra- 
dicting ways  and  we  don’t  know  what  his 


real  nature  is.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
dichotomy  between  play  and  work,  legend 
and  reality,  creativity  and  technique,  ego- 
centricity  and  sociality,  freedom  and 
discipline 

Every  educational  philosophy  that  en- 
dorses a set  ideology  has  chosen  one  phase 
of  the  child’s  development  and  has  built 
a method  of  education  and  instruction  on 
it.  Basic  research  in  child  development 
has  revealed  that  it  is  not  monolithic  and 
one-way  directed.  Development  is  an  in- 
tegrated process  that  has  two  bases, 
seemingly  opposed,  but  which  really 
Icomplement  each  other. 

The  rhythmic  basis  in  the  world  and 
in  the  individual  determines  the  dual 
process  of  development.  The  functional- 
integrated  process  in  the  child’s  develop- 
ment indicates  clearly  that  analysis  and 
synthesis  are  two  components  of  the  same 
process.  The  contradiction  between  the 
global  and  phonetic  approaches  is  illusory. 
The  discrimination  of  printed  symbols  is 
not  a "one-way”  process:  it  is  neither  an 
accumulation  of  "Gestalten”  nor  an  ac- 
cumulation of  "elements.”  Perceiving 
always  moves  in  a "two-way”  direction. 
Analysis  and  synthesis  are  interrelated 
and  integrated,  rhythmically  and  recipro- 
cally. Moreover,  just  as  there  are  typo- 
logical and  individual  differences  in  sense 
perception,  so  is  there  also  a tendency  to 
one  component  or  to  the  other.  This 
functional  approach  solves  the  problem 
of  typological  and  individual  differences. 
1 In  conclusion:  We  still  have  a long 
way  to  go  in  both  theory  and  practice  in 
^eading  instruction,  but  the  outlook  for 
he  future  looks  optimistic. 
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2.  Reading:  A View  from 
West  Africa 

Anne  McKillop  Robertson 

TjEw  EXPERIENCES  provide  a better  per- 
A spective  on  the  importance  of  and  the 
problems  in  teachi-'g  reading  than  a visit 
to  one  of  the  developing  countries.  My 
best  opportunity  to  gain  such  a perspec- 
tive came  in  six  months  spent  in  Nigeria. 

Literacy  divides  the  country.  Vocational 
and  social  opportunities  are  unlimited  for 
Ae  literate,  increasingly  limited  for  the 
illiterate.  And  the  bare  literacy  that  was 
adequate  a generation  ago  is  no  longer  so. 
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Children,  thousands  of  them,  often  with 
very  limited  experiences  with  printed 
words,  often  in  poor  health,  must  be 
taught  to  read,  often  by  poorly  trained 
teadiers,  often  with  limited  materials.  And 
they  mus*:  be  taught  to  read  in  English,  a 
language  which  is  not  their  mother 
tongue.  The  problems  seem  insurmount- 
able; the  wonder  is  that  so  much  is 
accomplished. 

In  general,  in  the  Western  Region  of 
Nigeria,  children  begin  Primary  School 
(which  is  free  but  not  compulsory)  at 
about  six  years  of  age,  receive  their  first 
reading  instruction  in  Yoruba  by  a meth- 
od that  combines  "look-say”  sight  vocabu- 
lary with  phonics,  and  begin  to  learn  oral 
English  by  at  least  their  second  year  in 
school.  By  Primary  Four  most  instruction 
is  in  English  but  Yoruba  is  continued  as 
a subject.  From  Primary  Five  upward  all 
instruction  is  in  English. 

By  the  end  of  the  six  years  of  primary 
school  many  students  are  barely  literate 
in  both  Yoruba  and  English.  They  can 
name  words  but  they  have  limited  com- 
prehenaion.  They  do  not  read  for  pleasure. 
For  most  children  this  is  the  end  of  their 
formal  schooling  and  it  is  not  enough. 
Those  who  go  on  to  secondary  school 
struggle  with  difficult  material  for  which 
they  have  inadequate  backgrounds.  They 
work  extraordinarily  hard,  relying  on 
memory  rather  than  understanding,  and 
plod  through  their  studies  at  a painfully 
slow  rate.  Stevens  reported  the  mean  read- 
ing speed  of  a group  of  fifth  form  boys 
■ to  be  140  words  per  minute  with  only 
. about  20  per  cent  comprehension.  When 
one  remembers  that  these  are  highly  se- 
lected boys  the  picture  is  all  the  more 
depressing.  A survey  of  the  reading  skills 
of  University  of  Ibadan  undergraduates 
showed  vocabulary  scores  similar  to  com- 
parable American  students  but  very  poor 
comprehension  and  speed. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  the  stu- 
dents’ difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  Eng- 
lish is  a second  language,  and  one  which 
many  of  these  students  will  use  only  part 
time.  They  have  to  think  of  the  accepted 
forni.  It  is  possible  to  learn  about  their 
reading  difficulties  from  their  written 
work.  They  make  corrections  in.  even  a 
simple  paragraph;  they  use  grammatically 
correct,  but  unusual,  expressions.  The  ma- 
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terial  they  are  asked  to  read  is  written  by 
native  speakers  who  use  the  standard 
form.  This  form  is  familiar  to  them,  but 
is  not  quite  like  an  old  shoe.  To  read 
effectively  the  language  must  have  become 
an  old  shoe.  One  would  expect  that  these 
students  would  be  less  aware  of  figures  of 
speech,  of  contextual  clues,  of  sign  posts 
in  sentences.  As  seen  earlier,  their  errors 
give  clues  that  this  is  so. 

Another  factor  making  for  difficulty  is 
that  few  of  these  students  have  read  ex- 
tensively for  pleasure.  Only  one  out  of 
fifty  students  queried  was  reading  a book 
for  pleasure  when  they  were  asked  the 
question.  School  children  have  had  few 
opportunities  to  taste  the  joys  of  reading, 
reading  that  is  easy  enough  so  the  reader 
can  go  quiddy.  Suitable  materials  are  not 
readily  available.  The  content  is  often 
strange  and  unappealing.  Reading  is  a 
laborious  process  for  many  secondary 
school  youngsters;  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
they  are  not  fluent  readers  when  they 
reach  the  university. 

Instruction  in  many  primary  and  even 
secondary  schools  has  emphasi2ed  oral 
reading,  and  provided  little  help  or  ex- 
perience in  silent  reading.  Children  are 
told  to  "read  it  to  yourselves;”  they  are 
rarely  shown  how  to  do  this.  Even  in 
secondary  school  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
hear  students  in  a class  reading,  in  turn, 
paragraphs'*^ from  the  selection  they  are 
considering.  This  oral  work  is  justified  as 
providing  practice  in  English  and  as  af- 
fording the  teacher  a check  on  pronun- 
ciation. But  it  is  often  overdone,  and  be- 
, comes  "Reading”  to  the  pupils.  Often, 
^0,  students  are  asked  to  pick  out  figures 
of  speech,  or  common  or  difficult  expres- 
sions from  the  novels  or  other  material 
they  are  reading  silently. 

The  pressures  under  which  many  stu- 
dents work  make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
concentrate  and  achieve.  Many  universitv 
students  live  in  fear  of  failure;  so  much 
depends  on  passing  the  examination. 
Many  have  financial  worries;  many  strive 
unduly  to  please,  to  do  the  right  thing, 
rather  than  to  think  freely  about  the  ideas 
presented.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a great 
deal  of  anxiety  among  students. 

Perhaps  the  startling  thing  is  that,  in 
spite  of  this  paralyzing  anxiety,  in  spite 
of  poor  reading  instruction,  in  spite  of 


unsuitable  and  limited  materials,  these 
students  do  as  well  as  they  do.  Their 
intelligence  and  diligence  accomplish 
much. 

Many  questions  remain  to  be  answered. 

We  know  very  little  about  reading  skills 
in  a second  language,  both  when  die  first 
is  rarely  used  and  when  it  continues  to  be 
used.  What  limits  of  speed  are  customarily 
reached?  Is  there  a certain  level  of  com- 
prehension which  must  be  reached  before 
practice  in  ^eed  pays  off?  What  compre- 
hension difficulties  are  prevalent?  Does 
the  reader  of  a second  language  ever  at- 
tain the  skill  of  the  reader  for  whom  that 
is  a first  language?  Do  these  sa.-ne  prob- 
lems haunt  the  child  whose  first  language 
was  not  Yoruba  but  a non-standard  form 
of  English? 

It  is  relatively  easy  to  make  recommen- 
dations for  West  Africa.  Perhaps  these 
are  equally  applicable  to  our  own  pro- 
grams. The  key  obviously  lies  in  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools  and  Teadier 
Training  Colleges.  When  schools  provide 
easy,  attractive,  interesting  reading  mate- 
rial beyond  the  textbooks;  when  teachers 
are  helped  to  enjoy  reading  so  they,  in 
turn,  can  introduce  children  to  its  joys; 
when  reading  instruction  of  the  sort  de- 
scribed above  is  provided  even  in  upper 
classes;  when  these  are  accomplished,  the 
reading  of  secondary  school  and  univer- 
sity students  will  improve. 

In  addition  reading  instruction  should 
be  provided  at  the  upper  levels.  This 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  a remedial 
program  for  students  who  are  somehow 
deficient,  but  rather  as  a program  of  in- 
struction in  necessary  skills.  Ihe  skills  to 
be  taught  include  general  study  skills, 
note-taking,  essay  writing,  and  use  of  ref- 
erences as  well  as  specific  reading  skills. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  speed  of 
comprehension,  not  on  speed  alone,  on 
precision  of  understanding;  on  fluency 
with  relatively  easy  material;  on  the  use  of 
grammatical  knowledge  as  a reading  aid; 
on  how  and  when  to  skim,  how  and  when 
to  read  carefully;  and  on  the  relation  be- 
tween reading  and  writing.  There  should 
be  little  attenion  to  words  in  isolation. 

Much  of  the  success  of  a program  depends 
on  the  involvement  of  the  students.  If 
reading  improvement  is  something  some- 
one does  to  them,  the  program  will  fail; 

if  it’is  something  they  do,  it  will  succeed. 
For  this  reason,  the  wisdom  and  skill  of 
the  instructor  are  of  great  importance. 

Our  new  perspective  on  reading  gained 
from  a visit  to  West  Africa  can  provide  a 
fresh  look  at  the  relation  between  speed 
and  comprehension,  the  relation  between 
reading  and  language  knowledge  and  the 
sources  of  comprehension  difficulties. 
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3.  Th»  Ttaehing  of  Reading 
India  - 

Eleanor  Robison 
Oakland,  California  Public  Schools 

^ Yt  was  Mr.  Nehru  who  said,  "Beware 
> of  the  man  who  sets  himself  up  as  an 
authority  on  India.”  For  almost  any  state- 
ment he  would  make,  a contradictory  state- 
ment could  be  made,  and  it  could  be 
ccjually  true.  India  is  a land  of  great  di- 
versity.  From  the  snow-capped  mountains- 
of  the  Himalayas,  to  the  torrid  tropics 
of  Cape  Comarin,  India  is  truly  the  land 
of  The  Blind  Man  and  the  Elephant. 

It  could  be  equally  stated  "Beware  of 
the  man  who  today  sets  himself  up  as  an. 
authority  in  the  field  of  reading”  and  yet, 
I ani  to  write  about  the  two — reading  and 
India,  tmly  a double  hazard.  There  is 
only  one  thing  of  which  I am  sure,  and 
that  is  that  .gO  per  cent  illiteracy  in  the 
largestdemoGTicjLin  theLWorlcL^50  miL- 
Ilon_peopIe— is  sad  and  dangerous  for 
the  Indian  people  themselves,  and  alarm- 
ing when  we  consider  the  world  situation 
today. 

Let  us  recall  the  situation  in  India  as 
it  was  in  1947  when  India  gained  her 
freedom  from  England.  Five  per  cent  of 
the  children  of  India  were  in  school  at 
that  time.  The  schools  v»ere  English 
schools,  lifted  from  England  and  set 
down  in  a country  quite  different  in  its 
culture.  The  five  per  cent  were  the  elite 
: of  India,  and  there  was  great  status  con- 
I nated  with  going  to  school.  This  status 
j still  exists  in  India,  and  still  many  people 
' are  sending  their  children  to  an  English- 
I type  private  school. 

One  of  the  first  concerns  of  the  new 
government  was  to  get  children  into 


school.  The  government  realized  that  if 
they  were  to  be  a free  country,  they 
needed  to  educate  their  people.  They  im- 
mediately began  a program  of  establishing 
schools  for  all  children.  Now  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  five-year  plan  India  has 
63  per  cent  of  its  children  in  the  age 
range  from  six  to  eleven  in  primary 
schools,  and  long-range  plans  for  the 
fourth  five-year  plan  are  being  drawn  up. 

I quote  from  a paper  given  by  J.  P. 
Niak,  the  Adviser  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation on  Primary  Education,  on  plans  for 
the  fourth  five-year  plan. 

The  next  10-15  years  form  the  most  crucial 
period  in  the  history  of  India  and  the  entire 
future  of  the  country  depends  upon  what 
happens  or  does  not  happen  in  this  period. 
-As  education  is  the  most  significant  factor  in 
national  development,  this  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  entire  future  of  the  country 
would  largely  depend  upon  the  development 
of  Indian  education  during  the  next  10-15 
years... Among  the  special  features  of  the 
fourth  five  year  plan  is  the  need  to  shift  the 
emphasis  to  qualitative  improvement.  The 
last  sixteen  years  have  been  a period  of  un- 
precedented expansion  in  Indian  education 
...As  a consequence  of  this  expansion,  the 
quality  of  education  has  been  diluted....' 

In  considering  the  quality  of  education, 
one  of  the  areas  which  the  Ministry  look- 
ed at  was  reading.  The  Ministry  knew 
and  realized  that  a large  per  cent  of  their 
adults  were  illiterate,  and  they  were  con- 
cerned with  the  level  of  reading  of  those 
children  who  were  in  school.  By  our 
standard  and  our  definition  of  reading, 
these  children  were  not  reading.  They 
were  memorizing  page  after  page  and 
v/ete  giving  this  back  to  the  teacher,  with  , 
seldom  question  asked  that  would  be 
concerned  with  comprehension. 

The  Reading  Project 

In  April  1963,  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion set  up  a reading  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delhi.  This  project  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. The  American  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  was  asked  for  con- 
sultants to  this  reading  project.  G)nstance 
McCullough  and  I went  to  India  in 
August,  1963. 1 returned  in  August,  1964, 
and  Dr.  McCullough  is  still  there.  VCfe 

P.  Niak.  Educational  Reconstruction  in  India. 
Ministry  of  Education,  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi. 
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were  to  assist  the  Indian  committee  with 
their  plans  for  the  improvement  of  read- 1 
ing  and  to  guide  them  in  the  preparation  | 
of  a series  of  developmental  readers,  in  j 
Hindi,  for  the  first  five  grades  of  school.  • 
We  were  two  of  nine  members  of  th^ 
teacher’s  college  team  in  India.  All  medi- 
bers  were  concerned  with  some  aspect  of 
Indian  education. 

1.  What  was  our  task  in  assisting  in  the 
preparation  of  reading  materials?  A 
fundamental  premise  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  materials  was  that  as- 
sistance be  given  to  the  Indian  com- 
mittee on  their  plans  and  in  no  way 
impose  a Dick  and  Jane  or  Tom  and 
Betty  upon  India.  We  began  by  listing 
a few  areas  of  inquiry: 

a.  What  vocabulary  is  known  to 
pupils  in  first  grade? 

b.  WTiat  interests  do  the  pupils  have 
in  common? 

c.  What  values  are  treasured  by 
Indian  society? 

d.  What  does  research  in  methods 
of  teaching  reading  suggest  for  the 
approach  in  the  new  books? 

e.  What  do  the  findings  of  linguistics 
suggest  for  the  grading  of  lan- 
guage materials  in  these  readers? 

2.  What  else  needs  to  be  done  to  "up 
grade”  the  teaching  of  reading  in 
India?  We  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions: 

a.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the 
present  teachers  of  the  primary 
schools? 

b.  What  is  the  in-service  program 
for  the  teachers? 

c.  WTiat  should  the  teacher  training 
institutes  do? 

To  answer  these  questions  surveys 
were  carried  on: 

a.  Seminars  were  held  to  train  teach- 
ers how  to  carry  out  a survey  of 
first  grade  pupils’  vocabularies. 
This  was  done  .and  the  vocabu- 
laries tabulated. 

b.  A similar  study  was  made  of 
pupils’  interests. 

c.  A study  was  made  of  existing  read- 
ers. Such  a picture  as  the  follow- 
ing was  discovered. 

Total  number  of  words  in  the 
primer  varied  from  296  to  1397. 
Number  of  different  words 
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from  140  to  490.  Average  rep- 
* etitions  were  2.5.  Percentage  of 
words  used  only  once  or  twice 
was  80.2.  This  just  gives  a pic- 
ture of  the  confusion  regarding 
textbooks.  It  was  also  found 
that  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
had  no  books. 

d.  It  was  difficult  to  find  those  values 
which  were  important  to  build 
into  the  readers.  However,  a list 
of  health  concepts,  agriculture  and 
labor  ideas  was  kept  close  at  hand 
during  the  production  of  the 
books. 

e.  Dr.  Keskar,  an  Indian  linguist, 
came  from  the  University  of  Lon- 
don to  discuss  the  linguistics  of 
the  Hindi  language. 

f.  Hindi,  being  a purely  phonetic 
language,  gives  no  problem  as  to 
meSiod  of  decoding  the  language. 
However,  the  inductive  method  of 
discovery,  the  stress  on  meaning, 
and  the  incorporation  of  handwrit- 
ing with  reading  were  used. 

g.  A course  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing was  given  the  summer  of  1964 
to  thirty  teacher  trainers  in  the  hill 
station  of  Nanitol.  The  American 
consultant  played  an  important 
part  in  that  course.  The  lectures 
from  that  course  will  be  published 
as  a professional  book. 

Accomplishments 

3.  The  accomplishments  have  been  re- 

ali2ed  slowly  but  the  satisfactions  are 

deep  in  the  following: 

a.  An  impressive  book.  Preparation  of 
Textbooks  in  the  Mother  Tongue, 
has  been  published  by  the  read- 
ing project.  This  should  be  a guide 
for  the  publication  of  textbooks 
in  any  of  the  14  major  languages 
of  India.  This  contains  considera- 
tions for  developing  texts,  it  points 
up  research  and  it  discusses  ap- 
proaches to  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. It  also  discusses  the  textbook 
as  an  instrument  of  change. 

b.  A reading  readiness  test  in  Hindi 
was  published  and  standardi2ed  on 
five  thousand  children  in  Delhi 
State. 

c.  The  first  five  books  of  a series  of 


developmental  readers  have  been 
designed  and  are  being  prepared 
for  the  six  Hindi  speaking  states. 
Primer,  Book  I and  II,  are  ready 
for  press. 

d.  Teachers’  manuals  to  accompany 
the  books  are  being  prepared. 

e.  Many  ’’papers”  have  been  pre- 
pared on  the  topic  of  reading. 

f.  Filmstrips,  plans  for  courses  in  the 
teaching  or  reading  to  be  given 
in  the  teacher  training  institutes, 
are  on  the  drawing  board. 

In  fact  little  fires  are  being  set  all  over 
India  by  the  reading  project. 

Other  Projeas  in  Reading 

Others  are  working  on  reading  also. 
Mrs.  Wealthy  Fisher,  at  Literacy  Village 
in  Lucknow,  is  known  world-wide  for 
her  efforts  in  teaching  adults  to  read  and 
the  preparation  of  simple  reading  ma- 
terials. The  United  States  Information 
Service  is  publishing  some  American 
trade  books  in  Hindi.  England  is  assist- 
ing with  the  teaching  of  English  as  a sec- 
ond language.  Indian  writers  are  being 
urged  to  prepare  books  for  young  chil- 
dren. Our  State  Department  sent  Mrs. 
Eunice  Bohanan  to  .India  to  discuss  the 
publication  of  children’s  books.  Germany, 
just  last  year,  published  Grimm’s  Fairy 
Tales  in  Hindi.  .Russia  is  producing  pic- 
ture books  in  Hindi  for  Indian  children. 

India’s  Problems 

Some  of  the  overwhelming  problems 
which  India  recogni2es  are: 

1.  The  dropout  problem.  Out  of  100 
first  graders,  60  go  to  grade  two. 

2.  The  average  Indian  income  is  $75 
per  year. 

3.  Teachers  are  poorly  paid  ($12-$17 
per  month);  some  servants  receive 
more. 

4.  India  spends  $3  per  child  per  year 
on  education. 

5.  Many  schools  are  under  the  trees. 
One  chalk  board,  one  chair,  and  one 
table  are  the  equipment. 

6.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  children  have 
no  books.  Books  are  paid  for  by 
parents.  One  rupee  (2^)  is  the  most 
a book  may  cost. 

7.  India  has  14  major  languages  and 
hundreds  of  dialects. 


Ji'J 


iNTERNATIOt 


India  is  eighteen  years  old.  At  times 
it  is  like  an  eighteen-months  baby.  It 
falls  down,  wants  to  do  things  itself,  but 
it  needs  a helping  hand.  We  will  always 
remember  that  India  is  the  land  of  Ma- 
hatma Gandhi  and  Jarwabal  Lai  Nehru, 
two  of  the  greatest  world  figures  of  our 
i.-fofi'mp  Thpv  were  India’s  gifts  to  the 


world. 

I would  like  to  end  with  a quote  from 
our  late  President  Kennedy.  He  said  about 
our  aid  program,  "Go  to  the  country, 
not  just  to  make  friends,  or  even  to  buy 
allies,  but  to  defeat  poverty,  and  to  effect 
history  rather  than  merely  obser\'e  it.” 
Those  of  us  here  who  know  the  impor- 
tance of  reading,  know  that  to  teadi  a 
country  to  read,  and  to  teach  reading  as 
a thinking  process,  will  affect  history. 
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6.  A Glance  at  Develop- 
mental Reading  Outside 
the  United  States 

Bernard  Schmidt 

The  term  "developmental  reading”  is, 
of  course,  used  to  mean  several  different 
things;  this  fact  seems  to  bewilder  many  I 
people  outside  the  United  States  almost  as  I 
much  as  it  does  many  of  us.  I will  not  go 
into  'these  various  meanings,  but  will  try 
only  to  define  the  term  as  it  is  used  here. 


By  developmental  reading  I mean  spe-  ^ 
cific  training  in  reading  efficiency  for 
students  who  do  not  have  maked  physical 
or  psychological  deficiencies  that  require 
individual  treatment.  This  training  aims 
to  help  any  or  all  but  a few  of  the  stu- 
dents in  a high  school  or  college,  whether 
they  are  good,  fair,  or  poor  readers.  The 
basic  aim  is  to  improve  speed  and  com- 
prehension. This  is  done  through  learning 
about  the  reading  process,  by  developing 
flexibility,  by  improving  the  physical  proc- 
esses and  habits  involved  in  reading,  by 
improving  vocabulary,  and  by  learning 
the  various  techniques  in  attacking  any 
facet  of  reading. 

Reading  programs  with  these  general 
aims  are  of  course  to  be  found  all  through 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  the  method, 
emphasis,  and  procedure  may  vary  widely 
from  one  program  to  another.  When  I 
decided  to  see  what  was  being  done  in 
this  area  in  selected  English-language  col^^ 
leges  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  first  problem  was  making  myself 
clear.  People  with  whom  I corresponded 
prior  to  my  travels  reacted  in  any  number 
of  ways.  "Of  course  we  teach  reading,” 
one  said;  "in  every  course  good  English 
is  required.”  Another  said,  "We  feel  that 
students  learn  to  read  in  grammar  school, 
and  if  they  cannot  read,  they  don’t  get 
into  this  university.”  A third  and  per- 
sistent observation  was  "We  have  heard 
of  the  wonderful  speed-reading  courses  in 
the  United  States  and  we  are  eager  to 
learn  how  to  read  faster.”  And  those  who 
had  programs  were  almost  uniformly 
eager  to  exchange  ideas  and  learn  what  is 
being  done  in  the  United  States. 

Armed  as  I was  with  some  specific  and 
much  sketchy  information,  I set  out  to 
visit  some  of  these  schools.  What  I report 
here  are  some  facts  about  the  reading  pro- 
grams in  five  schools  selected  from  the 
twelve  I visited.  Along  with  the  facts  are 
observations  and  reactions  that  are  per- 
sonal. Another  person  might  react  quite 
dir  /,  or  had  I visited  a different 
sei  schools  my  own  responses  might 
have  Dccii — indeed,  surely  would  have 
been — quite  different.  Hence,  because  it 
was  too  easy  to  get  a wrong  or  at  least  a 
partially  wrong  impression,  I am  not 
naming  schools.  I don’t  want  to  make 
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quick  judgments  based  on  visits  often 
obscured  by  language  barriers  and  other 
pitfalls  of  the  junketing  investigator. 

All  of  you  know  of  the  large  number 
j^f  reading  programs  in  the  United  States. 
In  numbers  and  variety  I think  it  is  safe 
to  say  we  are  far  ahead  (or  behind,  some 
would  say)  of  the  countries  I visited  in 
~Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe.  We 
simply  have  more  programs  using  the 
present  definition  of  "developmental” 
than  they  have.  Some  had  never  heard  of 
this  approach;  some,  like  some  of  us, 
were  skeptical;  others  were  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic, but  had  no  money;  still  others 
were  making  a small  try.  And  a few  had 
fully  organbed  programs. 

I think  there  are  several  more  or  less 
obvious  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs. 
In  most  of  the  schools,  English  was  to  the 
majority  of  students  a second  language. 
You  can  see  at  once,  therefore,  why  for 

Cmany  of  them  reading  had  to  be  learning 
to  read,  not  learning  how  to  read  more 
efficiently.  Speed,  for  example,  had  to 
take  a back  seat  to  syntax,  idiom,  and  the 
like;  comprehension  had  to  be  on  a more 
simple  level  than  in  many  of  our  colleges. 
Then,  too,  there  were  sAools  where  the 
old  German  notion  of  scholarship  or  the 
rather  severe  requirements  of  the  English- 
type  university  prevailed.  Here  a course  in 
reading  efficiency  was  sometimes  looked 
upon  as  it  often  is  by  some  of  our  own 
old  and  long-pedigreed  graduate  schools. 
But  I think  the  main  reason  for  fewer 
programs  is  that  the  reading  bug  in  many 
places  has  just  begun  to  bite.  The  "west- 
''Verni2aticn”  of  many  colleges  since  World 
War  II  is  apparent  everywhere — not  only 
in  the  large  number  of  students,  but  in 
their  varied  and  often  humble  back- 
grounds. Again  and  again  I was  told  that 
money  and  space  prevent  larger  enroll- 
ments in  schools  that  even  now  have  in- 
creases of  20  to  30  per  cent  every  year. 
While  in  most  cases  entrance  is  by  exam- 
ination, officials  said  repeatedly  that  for 
every  qualified  student  admitted,  there 
are  two  or  three  qualified  for  whom  there 
is  no  space.  And  it  was  usually  in  these 
mushrooming  schools,  where  entrance  re- 
quirements, curriculum,  administrative 
pr  ocedures,  and  student-faculty  relations 
were  leaning  toward  the  American  system, 
that  reading  programs  wer?  most  likely 


to  be  found.  Here  the  efficiency-in-reading 
concept  has  the  most  firm  hold  of  the 
imagination. 

There  is  another  fact  that  will,  I be- 
lieve, have  some  bearing  on  the  spread  of 
instruction  in  reading  efficiency.  The  Eng-  / 
lish  language  is  rapidly  becoming  thg/ 
international  language;  and  in  addition, 

I found  English  to  be  the  "second”  lan- 
guage more  than  all  other  languages  put 
together.  And  with  the  spread  of  English, 

I believe,  will  go  the  interest  in  reading 
improvement.  You  can  see  this  already,  in 
the  most  improbable  places  and  often 
stated  in  a most  unfortunate  way.  "Ah, 
yes,”  I was  told  in  places  thousands  of 
miles  apart,  "you  Americans  can  teach 
people  to  read  at  2,000  words  per  minute. 
How  do  you  do  it?”  This  point  of  view 
is  of  course  not  the  only  one;  many  of  the 
people  interested  in  reading  improvement 
have  their  feet  closer  to  the  ground,  but 
the  Prairie  Fire  School,  as  I like  to  think 
of  it,  has  had  more  publicity  in  the  for- 
eign press.  I’m  afraid,  than  all  the  other 
schools  put  together.  And  a lot  of  the 
foreign  people  are  as  disappointed  as  our 
own  students  when  they  are  told  that 
very,  very  few  people  ever  read  at  even 
1,000  words  per  minute.  I recall  in  par- 
ticular a dean  in  a small  school,  who, 
before  letting  me  see  his  reading-  teacher, 
took  me  to  his  office,  had  coffee  brought 
in,  and  then  wanted  to  know  how  he 
could  learn  to  quadruple  his  reading 
speed.  As  we  all  know,  talking  to  deans 
is  difficult  enough  under  any  circum- 
stances; telling  a dean  that  you  can’t  do 
very  much  for  him  is  harder  still.  Yet  it’s 
easier  to  talk  to  his  kind  than  to  those 
who  say,  as  one  did,  "I  don’t  want  our 
students  to  read  faster;  I want  them  to 
read  slower,  so  they  get  every  bit  of 
what’s  in  the  writing.”  To  tell  such  people 
that  research  doesn’t  show  that  slow  read- 
ers necessarily  get  more  than  fast  ones  is 
of  little  avail. 

And  now  to  a few  programs  selected  at 
random. 

The  first  case  is  one  that  you  could  find 
duplicated  in  almost  any  of  our  states, 
either  in  high  school  or  college — all  ex- 
cept for  the  magnificent  view  from  the 
classroom  window.  Here  is  an  eight-weeks 
course  that  meets  two  times  a week,  in  50- 
minute  periods.  Classes  are  limited  to  25. 
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Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  need, 
as  determined  by  a standard  reading  test. 
Use  is  made  of  timed  essays,  vocabulary 
workbook,  pacers,  and  lectures.  The  in- 
structor told  me  he  had  had  a lot  of 
trouble  with  administrators,  who  were 
suspicious  of  the  course.  His  results,  how- 
ever, were  good  enough:  doubling  of 
speed  and  a 5 per  cent  gain  in  comprehen- 
sion, based  on  standard  testing  devices. 
He  pointed  out  that  his  materials  had  to 
be  somewhat  easier  than  average  because 
to  many  of  the  students  English  was  a sec- 
ond language.  For  his  freshmen  he  used 
11-12  grade  reading  matter.  This  instruc- 
tor was  a psychologist,  and  had  had 
reading-teacher  training  at  a West  Coast 
university. 

The  second  school  is  a good  example 
of  the  confusion  in  terms  concerned  with 
reading.  Correspondence  indicated  that 
'the  school  did  nave  a reading  program. 
As  it  turned  out,  "reading”  meant  oral 
reading  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  in  a composition-speech  course. 
Here  there  is  a great  deal  of  study  in 
sentence  structure,  grammar,  punctuation; 
there  are  exercises  in  pronunciation,  (cor- 
rections being  made  by  both  the  instructor 
and  the  better  students)  and  there  is  work 
in  debating  and  recitation  of  essays  and 
poetry.  Although  all  students  are  expected 
to  know  English  when  they  get  to  this 
university,  and  English  is  required  in 
grades  one  through  twelve,  the  course  is 
nevertheless  required  of  all  incoming 
students. 

\ — However,  the  same  school  has  a course 
called  English  Comprehension.  Here 
there  is  intensive  work  in  idiom,  main 
idea,  organization,  kinds  of  English  prose, 
and  vocabulary.  Although  there  is  no 
timed  reading,  comprehension  questions 
in  multiple  choice  form  are  used  for  some 
of  the  essays  studied.  My  impression  of 
this  school  of  13,000  is  that  the  stand- 
ards are  high,  the  students  and  staff  able, 
and  that  a lot  of  western  ideas  are  being 
examined.  The  department  head  com- 
plained tliat  there  was  room  for  only  one 
out  of  three  of  the  students  who  passed 
the  competitive  entrance  examinations. 
He  took  all  the  information  I could  give 
him  on  starting  a more  specific  reading 
course.  He  felt  that  many  students  are 
very  slow  readers  because  they  are  afraid 


to  go  faster,  that  they  are  following  the 
word-by-word  pattern  they  used  in  learn- 
ing English  in  the  lower  grades.  Further- 
more, the  structure  of  the  language  is 
baffling.  They  use  as  many  American 
books  as  possible,  he  said,  because  such 
books  are  especially  useful  in  idiom  and 
structure. 

The  next  university  has  a course  called 
Reading  for  Comprehension,  given  by  the 
English  Department.  It  is  mandatory  only 
for  "weak”  readers  as  defined  by  an  elab- 
orate silent  reading  test  with  multiple- 
choice  questions.  The  test  has  several 
questions  on  main  idea,  theme,  author’s 
purpose,  and  tone.  The  material  in  the 
course  itself  consists  of  provocative  essays, 
poetry,  and  short  novels.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  read  the  material  twice  before 
class — once  rapidly  to  improve  speed,  and 
the  second  time  a bit  more  slowly  to 
sharpen  insight.  The  course  chairman  said 
classes  are  informal,  and  discussion  is 
encouraged.  The  main  stumbling  blocks 
are  idiom,  author’s  purpose,  and  the 
literal-mindedness  of  many  students,  who 
know  the  English  language,  but  not  what 
the  language  can  mean.  The  novel  Animal 
Fai-m  is  used  to  illustrate  this.  The  chair- 
man said  that  even  many  of  the  brightest 
students  are  confused  by  the  Orwell 
novel.  Author’s  purpose  is  discussed  at 
great  length  in  this  course.  Both  objective 
and  essay  questions  are  used  in  testing. 
But  it  is  in  no  sense  a course  in  composi- 
tion— rather,  as  the  chairman  said,  a 
course  in  "how  to  think  in  English.” 

Again  in  this  school,  many  students 
are  turned  away  for  lack  of  space.  Like 
most  of  the  other  educators  I talked  to, 
the  chairman  felt  that  the  teaching  of 
English  as  a foreign  language  was  one  of 
their  most  important  problems. 

In  this  school  really  severe  cases  are 
sent  to  special  tutors  in  the  department  of 
psychology. 

The  fourth  school  is  privately  owned 
and  operated;  it  is  run  for  profit.  Situated 
in  a country  where  public  education  has 
lagged,  it  has  low  standards.  It  eagerly 
accepts  any  graduate  of  high  or  technical 
school,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  beating 
the  bushes  to  get  students.  As  a result, 
the  enrollment  of  some  10,000  is  an  odd 
mixture.  The  course  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a reading  course  was  a substandard 
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variety  of  remedial  English.  The  work- 
books, published  by  the  school,  were  of 
perhaps  junior  high  school  difficulty. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  oral  reading  in 
the  classes,  executed  much  as  our  oral 
reading  is  done  in  grade  school.  In  this 
country  languages  are  a political  football, 
and  three,  including  English,  are  required 
as  official.  Twenty-four  hours  are  neces- 
sary for  a major  in  English.  One  of  the 
instructors  said  he  had  heard  about  qur 
"speedy  reading”  courses,  and  would  like 
to  try  such  a course,  but  the  administra- 
tors said  it  would  have  to  be  in  all  three 
languages,  and  that  would  be  too 
expensive. 

The  fifth  school  has  one  of  the  best 
developmental  reading  courses  of  which 
I know.  The  man"  in  charge  was  once 
head  of  a reading  laboratory  in  the  United 


States.  The  instructors  are  trained  by  hkn. 
The  course  runs  l6  weeks,  meets  twice  t 
week  for  one  hour,  is  not  recjuired,  but 
has  three  times  as  many  applicants  f.s  can 
be  cared  for.  One  hour  credit  is  given. 
Student  enthusiasm  runs  high.  The  ma- 
terials  used  21  re  workbooks,  pacers,  films, 
and  tachistoscopes.  Both  speed  and  com- 
prehension are  emphasized.  There  is  mucn 
work  on  flexibility,  different  kinds  of 
comprehension,  vocabulary,  idiom,  analy- 
sis, and  reading  for  appreciation.  There 
is  a well-equipped  laboratory  with  a large 
library  of  dooks  and  magazines  for  use 
with  or  without  the  pacers.  The  course  is 
a kind  of  showpiece  for  the  university, 
and  good  relations  exist  between  the  read- 
ing staff,  administration,  and  public. 
Night  classes  for  adults  have  been  added 
and  have  been  very  successful. 
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1.  Reading  in  East  Pakistan 


Nancy  Young 
2020  Gulf  Shore  Blvd. 
Naples,  Florida 


JN  OUI.  CONTINUOUS  process  of  under- 
standing Ae  world  of  things  and  ideas 
we  have  devised  different  kinds  of  classi- 
cation  systems;  and  through  the  ages  it 
IS  found  that  some  of  them  gained  impor- 
tance  while  some  others  lost  their  identity 
and  became  fused  into  more  comprehen- 
sive classification  systems. 

. We  are  very  glad  to  think  that  reading 
IS  a very  comprehensive  classification  sys- 
tem. Reading  is  identified  as  a thought 
process  and  as  such  should  include  in  its 
. realm  all  branches  of  human  knowledge. 

We  agree  with  Ralph  Preston  that  "Oie 
. emulative  effect  of  professional  special- 
i2ation  and  isolation  in  reading  has  re- 
sulted in  a greater  attention  on  our  part 
to  the  skills  of  readi.ng  than  to  the  intel- 
lectual functioning  of  reading.”  We  must 
guard  against  any  narrow  specialization 
and  always  try  to  bring  in  different 

process  different  ma„  W?' 
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expressed  in  different  dialects  of  Bengali 
in  different  forms,  such  as  (Koh-a),  , 
(J^d/7),  (Kore),  etc.,  but  its  standard 
written  form  is  (Kdm).  The  standard, 
written  forms  are  spelled  so  phonetically, 
that  even  without  understanding  the 
meaning,  anybody  knowing  the  orthogra- 
phy can  pronounce  them  correctly  with  a ' 
very  little  degree  of  confusion.  However, 
it  can  be  said  that  students  do  not  read  in 
the  exact  form  of  the  language  they  speak 
before  or  after  they  have  learned  how  to 
read  Bengali.  So,  the  most  common  defini- 
tion that  reading  is  a printed  talk  does 
not  apply  with  its  full  implications  in 
Bengali.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
perhaps  the  most  distinctive  reading  prob- 
lem of  English  is  to  make  the  spelling 
consistent  with  the  pronunciation  of  the 
words,  while  that  of  Bengali  is  to  make 
reading  as  a printed  talk  which  is  basic 
and  essential  for  any  functional  language. 

We  can  appreciate  the  depth  of  the 
problem  if  we  stop  for  a while  and  con- 
sider the  implications.  It  really  means  that 
the  children  have  to  learn  two  forms  of 
the  language — one  is  the  written  form 
for  writing  purposes  and  the  other  is  the 
standard  spoken  form  for  speaking  with 
the  elite  of  the  country.  The  standard 
spoken  form  has  its  written  literature  and 
is  also  used  on  the  radio,  in  the  cinema, 
and  in  some  newspapers.  Eventually,  per- 
haps, this  form  is  going  to  replace  the  so- 
called  elegant  written  form  which  has 
already  passed  through  several  stages  of 
development  in  its  process  of  evolution. 
However,  the  two  written  forms  are  simi- 
lar in  soine  parts  of  speech;  as  a result  of 
which  children  often  times  use  both  the 
accepted  forms  of  verbs  in  the  same  essay 
or  paragraph,  which  is  grammatically  in- 
correct. It  is  unlike  the  rule  that  any  of 
the  two  accepted  spellings  can  be  used; 
here  the  pronunciation  of  the  verbs  in  a 
paragraph  will  indicate  v/hether  some- 
body is  reading  as  if  talking,  or  reading 
literature  of  the  elegant  form  of  the  lan- 
guage. This  creates  a definite  stumbling 
block  in  the  smooth  growth  of  language 
as  a vehicle  of  thought.  This  process  of 
learning  two  forms  of  the  same  language 
simultaneously  does  not  help  students  by 
the  process  of  feed  back. 

The  seriousness  of  the  above  mentioned 
problem  is  not  realized  even  by  the  teach- 


ers  until  they  extend  their  studies  and 
take  courses  in  the  field  of  reading.  In 
fact,  reading  as  a separate  discipline  with 
its  specific  skills  is  not  identified  in  the 
program  of  teaching.  When  a child  has 
learned  to  read,  it  means  that  he  can 
pronounce  words  and  sentences  correctly. 
Gradually,  he  would  be  taught  to  explain, 
to  make  substance  or  summary  or  to  an- 
swer critical  questions  either  in  oral  or  in 
written  form.  No  basal  reading  program 
with  controlled  vocabulary  is  followed. 

*^be  second  grade,  selections  are 
used  from  renowned  authors,  and  teach- 
ers try  to  explain  the  contents  to  the  chil- 
dren. As  a result,  verbalism  is  predomi- 
nant. In  order  to  produce  students  who 
can  read  with  deep  underetanding,  a great 
11660  6xists  in  6niphasi2ing  th6  d6V6lop- 
ment  of  reading  skills  in  the  educational 
program  and  then  encouraging  the  chil- 
dren to  use  the.se  skills  widely  in  the  dif- 
ferent subject  areas  of  reading.  It  is  not 
an  easy  job.  It  requires  time,  and  expert 
leadership,  and  reading  specialists  to  work 
with  teachers  and  children. 
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‘ 2.  Teaching  Reading  to  the 
Handicapped  Chiid 

Frank  Brendemuehl 
Hopkins,  Minnesota  Public  Schools 

The  teaching  of  reading,  in  fact,  any 
significant  educational  effort  directed 
toward  the  handicapped  child  has  had  a 
relatively  short  history.  The  intellectual 
leadership  of  the  16th  century  felt  that 
those  who  had  been  deprived  of  hearing 
ought  not  to  be  taught  language.  The 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  dis- 
turbed were  often  chained  in  prisons  and 
treated  as  criminals. 

The  earliest  significant  effort  in  the 
U.S.,  following  numerous  European  ef- 
forts to  help  handicapped  children,  was 
the  establishment  by  a private  organi2ation 
in  Connecticut  in  1817  of  a residential 
school  for  the  deaf.  It  was  not  until  about 
the  time  of  World  War  I that  significant 
strides  were  made  in  establishing  special 
education  facilities  in  local  schools.  Ac- 
companying the  acceptance  by  the  public 


schools  of  at  least  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
child,  there  emerged  a discussion  as  to 
how  best  the  needs  of  these  handicapped 
children  might  be  served. 

While  handicapped  children  do  possess 
certain  definite  limitations,  they  have  the 
same  emotional  drives  and  needs  that  mo- 
tivate normal  children.  They  possess  the 
same  desire  for  conformity  and  acceptance 
that  motivates  all  individuals,  but  it  is 
more  difficult  for  them  to  conform  because 
of  the  limitations  resulting  from  their 
! handicap  and  because  their  contemporaries 
often  consider  them  to  be  much  more  of 
an  oddity  than  they  actually  are.  Currently 
most  fjractitioners  and  theorists  in  special 
education  would  argue  that,  because  the 
handicapped  child  has  manifold  human 
needs  and  capabilities  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  all  children,  he  should  be  in- 
cluded with  his  "normal”  peers  in  all  as- 
pects of  his  educational  experience  where 
it  is  feasible  and  his  limitations  permit. 

A differential  diagnosis  greatly  in- 
creases the  probability  of  success  when 
embarking  on  an  instructional  program. 
If  certain  limiting  physiological  and/or 
psychological  parameters  are  known, 
placement  recommendations  and  the  out- 
lined program  may  be  more  specific. 
Placement  decisions,  which  are  made  with 
the  idea  of  meeting  a particular  need  for 
the  child,  may  in  fact  limit  program  flexi- 
bility. A survey  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  lends  support  to  this 
idea.  The  media  for  teaching  reading  to 
the  visually  handicapped  was  found  to  be 
more  a function  of  his  placement  than  of 
his  visual  acuity.  Indications  were  that 
the  chances  are  very  great  for  a visually 
handicapped  student  in  a residential 
school  to  be  taught  Braille  without  too 
much  reference  to  his  usable  vision.  His 
public  school  counterpart  will  most  likely 
be  taught  with  print.  It  is  not  my  point 
that  one  is  wrong  and  the  other  is  right, 
but  rather  that  we  should  endeavor  to 
have  a program  of  instruction  which  best 
meets  the  need  of  the  child.  The  Issue 
should  be  one  of  what  is  best  for  the 
child  with  his  particular  diagnostic  con- 
stellation or  profile. 

Needs  and  goals  are  closely  allied  but 
not  synonymous.  We  as  educators  in  con- 
junction with  medical,  psychological  and 
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othei  specialists  are  able  to  predict  which 
elements  are  essential  in  meeting  the  ob- 
served need.  The  goals,  however,  are  in- 
exorably involved  with  the  individual 
child  and  his  concept  of  the  situation.  It 
would  seem  that  when  the  need  is  felt  by 
the  individual  child  then  it  becomes  a 
goal  for  that  person.  Here  is  a very  im- 
portant confluence  where  knowledgeable 
counsel  and  g:  mce  are  imperative.  The 

handicapped  child  needs  to  be  realistic 
about  the  limitations  imposed  by  his  con- 
dition. It  is  important  that  he  formulate 
obtainable  goals  in  light  of  this  condition. 

There  is  a continual  narrowing  and 
definition  as  we  focus  on  the  problem  of 
the  handicapped  child.  We  recognize  the 
very  broad  and  perhaps  obvious  goal  dif- 
ferences which  are  present  among  the 
various  handicapping  conditions.  The  ex- 
pectations for  quality  of  oral  reading  are 
quite  different  for  the  deaf  child  and 
the  orthopedicaliy  handicapped  child.  The 
anticipated  level  of  comprehension  varies 
greatly  from  a group  ••  visually  handi- 
capped children  to  a g ap  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  Eadi  area  of  excep- 
tionality then,  while  having  the  broad 
goal  of  teaching  the  child  to  read,  will 
have  a unique  set  of  conditions  and  goals. 

A further  differentiation  of  the  goals 
.m  .y  occur  v/ithin  an  area  of  exceptionality 
if  not  in  kind  and  sequence,  at  least  in  the 
setting  and  time  necessary  to  achieve 
them.  This  might  be  thought  of  as  levels 
of  service.  Placement  might  be  a function 
of  environmental  condition  as  well  as  the 
educational,  physical,  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  individual.  Without  refer- 
ence to  a specific  handicap,  the  levels  of 
service  proceeding  from  minimal  service 
to  most  specialized  service  rright  be  as 
follows: 

1 Regular  class 

2.  Regular  rlass  with  consultation  for 
the  teacher 

3.  Regular  ciass  with  part-time  special 
service 

4.  Regular  classes  and  resource  room 

5.  Special  class,  part-time 

6.  Special  class,  full-time 

7.  Special  school 

The  ultimate  attaii-able  goal  for  a child 
in  any  one  of  these  le  'els  of  service  might 
conceivably  be  simil.  r.  The  individual 
effort  and  .specialized  i^sistance  necessary. 
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however,  would  vary  greatly.  It  is  because 
of  this  great  individual  variability  that 
further  goal  differentiation  is  necessary. 

A third  level  of  goal  differentiation  is 
needed  in  structuring  an  individual’s  pro- 
gram over  a period  of  time.  These  are  the 
day-to-day,  or  even  hour-to-hour  objec- 
tives which  the  child  is  working  to 
achieve. 

It  is  important  that  the  teacher  and 
the  child  cooperate  in  planning  these 
teachable  objectives  and  that  the  child  has 
some  understanding  of  how  they  relate  to 
more  long-ranged  goals. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  problems 
which  may  arise  in  teaching  the  handi- 
capped child  to  read  may  be  undertaken 
by  an  examination  of  a communication 
model.  We  shall  look  at  this  model  with 
printed  material  and  the  reading  process 
as  our  primary  concern.  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention in  so  doing  to  explore  in  detail 
each  condition  or  recommend  a program 
of  instruction  which,  if  followea,  would 
result  in  the  successful  realization  of  the 
child’s  goal.  It  is  our  intention  to  set  out 
some  guidelines  b»  which  we  might  evalu- 
ate a reading  program  and  the  role  the 
t'  icher  and  child  play  in  its  implementa- 
t.  m. 

The  ingredients  of  a model  of  the  com- 
munication process  are: 

1.  ’The  communication  source 

2.  The  encoder 

3.  The  message 

4.  ’The  channel 

5.  'The  decoder 

6.  ’The  communication  receiver 

The  communication  source  is  a person 
or  group  o(  persons  with  a purpose,  a rea- 
son for  writing.  The  purpose  of  the 
source  is  expressed  i.i  the  form  of  a mes- 
sage. ’This  message  then  is  the  translation 
of  purpose  and  int'^ilions  into  a written 
code,  a systematic  sec  of  symbols. 

The  encoder  is  responsible  for  taking 
the  ideas  of  the  source  and  putting  them 
in  the  code.  With  written  communication 
this  process  involves  the  motor  skills  of 
writing,  dictating  or  tj'ping. 

The  massage  requires  a channel  which 
is  a medium  to  carry  the  message.  For 
communication  to  occur  there  must  be  a 
receiver  at  the  end  of  the  channel.  When 
something  is  written,  it  must  be  read  be- 
fore communication  can  occur.  It  is  im- 
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pottant  to  note  that  the  source  re- 
ceiver must  use  similar  systems  for  *e  ex 
perience.  ideas,  infonruhon  needs,  etc. 
to  be  received  and  understood. 

A final  element  is  a.  u^t 

transktes  the  message  into  a form  that 
may  be  used  by  the  receiver  Jn  our  mo^^^^ 
these  are  the  sensory  skills  of  the  deco  • 

It  is  the  decoding  process  and  *e  pro 
vision  of  necessary  experience  for 
child  to  interact  with  the  author  s con 
Tents  that  present  the  challenge  of  te^' 
S the  haUcapped  child  to  read^he 
teacher  needs  to  be  continually  on  the 
Srt  to  ascertain  when  communi^ration 
does  not  occur.  It  then  becomes  his  re- 
sponsihility  to  bring  the  source  roncept 
or  message  into  the  experic-ntial  or  p 
ceptual  field  of  the  intended  recipient 
helps  the  child  break  the  ^ 

rnnceot  This  may  be  done  by  (a)  using 
Sai  at  a IcvJl  more  in  keepmg  wt* 
the  intended  recipients 
viding  the  experience  necessary  to 
the  concept;  (c)  restating  or  reorgamz- 
• - moi-prifll  as  it  appeared  in  the 
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original  source.  The  selection  of  *e  soume 
mav  well  help  to  give  proper  emphasis  to 
the^  program^  A hearing  handicapped 
Aild^ni-,  on  the  basis  of  diagnosis,  neeo 
fpVm  which  emphasises  a s^ht  ap- 
,rLch  The  teacher  coo'd  further  em- 
phasize this  mode  by  selection  of  arav|^ 
from  the  guides  and  manuals.  A siow 
toductiof  of  words  and  .concept  wi* 
i concept-forming  activities  and  much 
repetition  with  reinforcement  su* 
be^provided  with  programed  readers  may 
be  Sie  best  general  progf^  t^ching 
the  mentally  retarded  child  to  rea  . 

Many  elements  in  common  are  ^ 

in  teaching  reading  'o  handiare^ 
dren  and  normal  children.  ^eak- 

adapt  to  or  circumvent  outstanding 
ntses  are  dissimilar.  Normal  conmptaal 
Serience  and  oral  language 
“ot  be  assumed  and  often  need  to  be  de 
veloped  from  a very  low  developmental 

leveh  The  reading  teacher  will  need  o 

make  some  of  the  same  adaptations,  but 
perhaps  at  a place  on  the  continuum  closet 
to  the  "normal.” 
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(o'/’  Patkicia  M.  Bricklin 

conccpb  in 

about  tbm  ’ ? seem  wise  to  talk 

luator  of  two 

SL  T *'  “f  '«A"g  dis- 

• f 1 ) A more  widely  accw>tcd  and 
more  mdusive  definibon  of  th^l^blenJ. 
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(2)  The  wider  acceptance  of  reading  dis- 
abilities as  only  one  s)Tnptom  in  ineffec- 
tive functioning  in  the  whole  child.  Each 
of  these  trends  has  its  own  implications 
for  remediation  and  suggest  wav . uj 
which  a clinical  set-up  might  <<pera»  m 
implement  them. 

Considering  the  first  «•*  ftiese  major 
trends,  we  seem  final  I v ro  h^se  departed 
from  the  grade  le\cf  undard  for  deter- 
mining reading  retardation  and  in  general 
are  accepting  the  discrepancy  betw'een  a 
child’s  mental  ability  and  his  level  of 
achievement  in  reading  as  our  index  of 
retardation.  Of  course  theoretically  we 
have  been  doing  this  for  some  time. 
Practically  speaking,  this  has  not  been  the 
^e— specially  in  relation  to  the  so-called 
"gifted”  child  reading  at  grade  level  but 
far  below  his  own  mental  ability  level.  But 
this  is  only  one  part  of  the  more  widely 
accepted  definition  of  a reading  problem. 
We  have  also  included  in  our  reading 
disability  population,  children  who  pre- 
sent no  problem  wiA  the  word  recogni- 
tion. These  youngsters’  difiiculties  lie  in 
thejarea  of  imderstanding  what  they  read. 
As  our  research  knowledge  of  the  vast 
complexities  involved  in  comprehension 
grows,  "comprehension  problem”  chil- 
dren, whose  diffiailties  range  from  "no 
understanding”  to  ...ubtle  difficulties  with 
higher  level  critical  thinking  skills,  join 
the  ranks  of  the  reading  disability 
population. 

The  major  implications  for  remediation 
growing  out  of  this  first  trend  toward  a 
broader  definition  of  reading  disability  are 
two-fold:  (1)  It  increases  by  tremendous 
numbers  the  children  included  in  the 
reading  disability  population  whose  prob- 
lems necessitate  remediation,  and  (2)  a 
much  wider  scope  of  organization, 
methods,  and  materials  for  remediation 
must  be  considered.  Taking  these  two 
implications  for  remediation,  what  are 
the  ways  in  which  a clinic  may  function 
to  implement  them.^  Growing  out  of  the 
first  point  (since  there  are  so  many  more 
children  involved),  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  function  of  a 
clinic  ( even  if  it  were  practically  possible) 
to  provide  dirert  remediation  for  all  this 
increased  population  of  retarded  readers 
arises.  In  a direct  sense,  I thinlc  not.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  reading  clinics  of  the 
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future  will  handle  more  ai  • iii-'fc  lascN. 
If  this  IS  true,  it  would  s that  tluv 
ought  to  be  more  and  more  tf  secern  -, 
disabled  readers  who  cai.  ;oi  ;sossibiy 
profit  from  regular  classrcx  ni  r ■ ruction 
or  corrective  reading  classes  • a 
school.  The  ifuic  ought  to  b<  v.  rc 
directly  less  and  less  of  the  y ungv  rs 
who  can  profit  from  remcdMi  .ind  cor- 
rective techniques  incurporait  i r;»o  regu- 
lar classroom  instruction. 

Moderately  Retarded  Readers 

I believe  that  the  major  w.iv  • hah 

a clinic  can  provide  the  most  V-  ' e'ful 

sendee  to  the  less  severely  disal  - id- 
ers  are:  (1)  An  Indirect  Sem  The 
majority  of  teachers  w'ho  come  ' r.t 
versity  or  school  clinic  for  trauisj -n 
remediation  are  seeking  knowledge  wn».h 
can  be  directly  translated  into  a regular 
school  situation.  It  is  the  responsibilus  • f 
the  clinic  to  provide  not  only  training  m 
remedial  and  corrective  techniques  'pc 
sifiially  suc.cssful  with  severely  disabltd 
readers  but  also  to  stress  in  its  tr3n:!.og 
program  the  ways  and  means  of  clasifrt.m 
remediation.  This  would  involve  dcn.i»n- 
stration  and  direct  practicum  expereme 
with  a variety  or  word  recognua»n 
techniques  (visual-auditory-kinaesthcJu ); 
ways  to  develop  thinking  skills;  tah- 
niques  whidi  incorporate  listening.  tak- 
ing, reading  and  writing  experience',  md 
ways  to  evduate  the  success  of  renv  i-,al 
and  corrective  instruction. 

(2)  A More  Direct  Servic>  -Coopera- 
tic  I between  school  and  clinic  in  instruc- 
tional planning  for  youngsters  where  both 
the  classroom  teacher  and  clinic  share  in 
the  actual  program  of  remediation.  Let 
me  give  you  an  example  here. 

Bill,  an  11-year-old  boy  in  the  6th 
grade,  was  reading  at  4th-reader  level  and 
thus  was  considered  to  be  moderately  re- 
tarded in  reading.  There  were  relatively 

^problems  in  non-academic  areas. 
Specifically,  his  reading  problems  were 
two-fold.  In  word  recognition  he  had 
problems  with  the  more  complex  phonetic 
and  .structural  analysis  skills,  problems 
which  were  also  reflected  in  his  spelling 
performance.  In  comprehension  his  prob- 
lems involved  organizational  skills.  He 
could  obtain  a series  of  isolated  facts 
from  a selection  but  could  not  organize 
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them  on  a listening,  speaking,  reading, 
or  writing  level. 

Bill’s  classroom  teacher,  the  school  read- 
ing teacher,  and  the  clinic  staff  member 
sat  down  together  to  plan  a coordinated 
program  for  Bill.  Within  the  classroom, 
opportunities  were  to  be  provided  for 
development  of  organizational  skills 
through  content  area  materials.  Science 
and  social  studies  materials,  pertinent  to 
class  topics,  but  at  Bill’s  reading  level 
were  located  and  original  materials  pre- 
pared. 'These  formed  tiie  basis  for  work 
on  organized  spoken  and  written  reports. 
Spelling  was  incidental  and  functional 
growing  out  of  a need  to  learn  specific 
words  for  reports,  etc.  The  school  read- 
ing teacher  worked  with  Bill  and  several 
other  children  with  similar  problems 
during  the  so-called  “reading  periods”  of 
the  school  day.  Here  a more  direct  attack 
on  his  specific  word  recognition  difficul- 
ties was  made  as  well  as  more  specific 
attention  to  his  reading  comprehension 
problem.  Materials  were  related  to  those 
being  used  in  the  regular  classroom-  The 
approach  was  a guided  reading  lesson  or 
directed  reading  activity.  Since  Bill  did 
r:ot  need  a kinaesthetic  method  for  learn- 
ing words,  a visual  auditory  approach  was 
used  stressing  particularly  meaning  and 
accurate  auditory  and  visual  perception. 
In  the  school  aspects  of  his  program  of 
remediation,  the  clinic  specialist  actively 
participated  in  the  location  and  prepara- 
tion of  materials  as  well  as  being  avail- 
able for  questions  and  to  evaluate  directly 
the  success  of  the  program.  Let  me  men- 
tion here  that  Bill  also  participated  directly 
in  the  planning  of  the  program.  Finally, 
it  was  decided  that  as  a culminating  effort, 
Bill  would  spend  a summer  at  tlie  clinic 
school  to  "polish”  skills  acquired  during 
the  school  year,  have  a very  intensive 
individual  attack  on  remaining  problems, 
which  would  provide  better  opportunities 
for  retention  and  readiness  for  beginning 
junior  high  school  in  September. 

The  program  was  quite  successful  and 
is  just  one  example  of  a way  in  which 
clinic  and  school  can  function  together 
to  directly  aid  the  moderately  retarded 
reader. 

We  have  just  considered  briefly  the 
first  major  trend  in  the  field  of  reading 
disabilities  wiiich  has  led  to  much  larger 


groups  of  diildren  beiiu;  iocludcd  in  the 
reading  disability  popubtioo.  We  hw 
shown  bow  a clinic  can  function  both 
directly  and  indirectly  to  mote  cffe^vely 
implement  xemediation  particularly  in  the 
less  severely  dtaiMed  reader. 

Th*  Savardy  MmAM 

'The  second  major  tomd — Ihc  acapt* 
ance  of  reading  disabilities  aa  a symptom 
of  ineffective  functioning  in  the  ’’swiole 
child”  has  particular  implications  for  the 
treatment  of  the  severely  disaMed  reader. 

Research  to  the  present  has  identifi^ 
enough  frxtors  related  to  reading  dis- 
abilities to  once  and  for  all  rid  die 
literature  of  the  "isolated  defect  view’  of 
reading  disabilities.  Emphasis  has  shitted 
from  psychological  to  physiological  to 
sociologtcai  to  pedagogical  and  back  again 
—to  the  view  that  all  are  important  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  cases.  We  must 
accept  the  fact  tfiat  reading  is  a problem 
area  which  encompasses  all  aspects  of 
living.  Problems  in  rwding  affect  and  are 
affected  by  the  organism  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  it  functions.  Which  factor 
or  factors  play  the  paramount  role  vary 
from  child  to  chilci.  If  we  accept  this 
view  of  reading  disabilities,  obviously 
treatment  of  the  symptoms  alone  is  not 
sufficient.  ’This,  of  course,  has  1^  to  the 
need  for  specialists  in  other  disaplines 
(physicians,  psychologists,  soaal  workers, 
etc.)  to  become  actively  involved  in  the 
field  of  remediation. 

After  such  questions  as:  “Is  the  child 
visually  or  emotionally  handicapped  in 
relation  to  .'earning? — Are  there  neuro- 
logical problems  which  dictate  the  need  for 
medical  treatment  or  special  instructional 
techniques?”  have  been  answered  by  the 
diagnostic  team,  a systemmatic  program 
of  total  remediation  can  be  planned.  Here 
the  approach  must  not  be  an  isolated 
treatment  of  each  of  the  contributing 
factors  with  little  or  no  communicatic)n 
among  the  various  specialists  involved  in 
the  remediation.  Rather  a irsordinated 
approach  must  be  provided.  Whether  the 
allied  specialists  are  part  of  s v tinic  staff 
or  work  closely  with  a clinic  Paff  is  not 
the  crucial  issue.  Coordinat.fS^t  through 
mutual  goals  and  some  of  com- 
munication is. 

Let  us  consider  several  :;%4^ttples  of  a 
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coordinated  approach  in  action.  Two  12- 

f rear-old  boys  of  better  than  average  intel- 
igence  all  reading  at  second-reader  level 
or  below  were  enrolled  in  a full-time 
clinic  school  program  of  remediation 
where  instraction  was  geared  completely 
to  their  individual  problems.  The  original 
diagnostic  studies  of  the  two  boys  had 
uncovered  different  contributing  factors 
operating  in  each  of  the  boys  which  neces- 
sitated the  aid  of  specialists  other  than  a 
reading  specialist,  whose  treatment  had 
to  be  coordinated  with  the  instructional 
program  of  remediation. 

The  first  boy,  George,  had  a glandular 
problem.  Physically  he  was  somewhat 
obese  and  had  appeared  lazy  and  in- 
different to  success  for  some  years. 
Thyroid  medication  prescribed  by  an 
endocrine  specialist  accomplished  two 
things.  George  began  to  lose  weight  and 
his  improved  physical  state  did  much 
psychologically  to  improve  his  concept  of 
self.  The  indifference  and  lassitude  which 
had  characterized  his  behavior  gradually 
diminished  and  he  became  more  receptive 
to  instraction.  However,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  physician  and  reading  teacher  to 
communicate  fairly  often  in  the  initial 
month?  of  remediation  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  adequate  maintenance  dosage  of 
thyroid.  There  were  times  when  the 
tc^er  told  the  physician  that  George  had 
been  irritable  and  distractible  for  several 
days.  Medication  was  decreased.  Again  at 
other  times  he  was  lazy  and  indifferent. 
Much  patient  discussion  back  and  forth 
took  pl^  before  the  appropriate  level  of 
medication  was  found. 

The  second  boy,  Vern,  had  dominant  . 
and  pushing  parents.  Both  parents  de- 
manaed  excessively  high  standards  of 
performance  from  Vern  and  were  con- 
vinced that  no  one  else  ever  had  a.  prob- 
lem-son like  theirs.  The  coordinated  treat- 
ment approadi  here  invol  d group 
counselling  of  the  parents  by  a therapist 
together  with  the  warm,  accepting  inter- 
personal relationship  whidi  existed  be- 
tween Vern  and  the  reading  teaser. 
•Through  group  tJierapy  the  parents  gained 
imderstanding  of  how  their  behavior  had 
contributed  to  Vem’s  problems  and  that 
their  problem  was  not  unique.  Very 
gradually  parental  attitudes  changed.  G)rii- 
munication  between  the  group  therapist 


and  teacher  provided  a measuring  gauge 
for  the  total  family  progress. 

We  have  discussed  briefly  the  second 
major  trend  in  the  field  of  reading  dis- 
abilities and  some  examples  of  a co- 
ordinated clinical  team  approach  to  total 
remediation,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
severely  disable  reader. 

CoRcludlag  Coasldtratiois 

There  arc  at  least  two  other  functions 
of  a clinic  in  implementing  the  changing 
concepts  in  remediation — ^public  relations 
and  researdi. 

There  is  always  going  to  be  a "time 
lag”  between  well-substantiated  tiieones 
being  put  into  practice  and  infoimatioo 
which  reaches  the  general  public.  In  one 
sense  this  can  be  good  for  it  often  keeps 
unsubstantiated  "all  or  none”  methods 
from  reaching  t le  public.  However,  tiiere 
are  many  situations  when  tiiis  '"time  lag”- 
becomes  so  great  that  it  interferes  wtii 
the  implementation  of  valid  changing 
concepts  or  when  numbers  of  children 
are  prevented  from  receiving  adequate 
remediation  because  of  persistent  public 
misbeliefs.  A clinic  staff  through  publica- 
tion of  its  services,  through  talks  to  parents 
and  especially  through  articles  lot  the 
non-professional  press,  can  do  much  to 
sidestep  this  handficap  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  changing  concepts  in  remediation. 

ResearA  on  remediation  involves  time 
before  tiie  success  of  particular  techniques, 
materials,  etc.,  can  be  really  evaluated--- 
too  often  an  impatient  experimenter  is 
not  willing  or  cannot  wait  Secondly, 
clinics  are  too  often  labelled  by  their 
theoretical  approach  which  as  time  goes 
on  can  often  became  a rigid  bias.  Research 
coming  out  of  that  clinic  often  empha<‘’zes 
one  theme  and  one  theme  alone.*  Our 
willingness  to  abandon  on  the  one  hand 
or  embrace  wholeheartedly  on  the  other 
teaching  machines,  Berger’s  mirror  writing 
techniques,  Smith’s  remedial  therapy,  the 
advantages  of  combined  therapy  and  read- 
ing instraction — to  mention  only  a few — 
should  be  tempered  by  an  open  mind  and 
willingness  to  re-experiment.  Both  points, 
of  course,  involve  time,  facilities  for 
research  and  a laboratory  setting  in  which 
to  apply  the  findings — all  important  if 
changing  concepts  in  remediation  are  to 
be  truly  implemented. 
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10.  Clinical  Evaluation  to 
Determine  the  Needs  of 
Children 

Byron  Callaway 
University  of  Georgia 

Clinical  evaluation  is  concerned 
with  locating  the  specific  reading 
needs  of  the  child.  It  is  more  specifically 
j aimed  at  pinpointing  areas  of  weaknesses 
! and  strengths  within  the  reader  and  with 
( the  determination  of  appropriate  correc- 
I tive  measures  to  be  used.  During  the 
I evaluation  the  level  of  the  reading  handi- 
I cap  is  determined.  If  the  child  is  not 
■ reading  up  to  his  potential  level,  the 
clinic  personnel  will  attempt  to  locate 
the  limiting  factors  and  ascertain  the 
degree  to  which  these  are  contributing  to 
the  handicap.  During  the  diagnosis  they 
will  be  concerned  not  only  with  the  causal 
factors  but  also  with  the  negative  aspects 
that  have  resulted  from  the  reading  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  entire  diagnosis  will  be  concerned 
with  finding  results  that  will  contribute 
pertinent  information  to  be  used  in  sug- 
gesting effective  corrective  work  for  the 
child.  The  recommendations  that  are  de- 
veloped from  the  diagnosis  should  give 
specific  directions  for  corrective  work,  in- 
cluding alternate  possibilities. 

Clinical  work  is  justified  to  the  degree 
that  it  contributes  to  effective  remedial 
instmction  and  improved  classroom  teach- 
ing. 

Reading  Ability 

In  determining  the  specific  needs  of 
the  child,  it  is  essential  that  a valid  de- 
tailed evaluation  be  made  of  his  reading 
ability.  To  obtain  more  complete  informa- 
. tion  a batteiy  of  instruments,  both 
' standard  and  informal,  should  be  used. 
Each  type  will  have  advantages  and  each 
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will  furnish  information  that  the  other 
cannot  as  easily  provide. 

A standardized  reading  test  can  be 
administered  to  help  evaluate  major  areas 
of  diffic-ulty.  In  general,  these  tests  give 
a reading  level  in  vocabulary,  compre- 
hension, speed  of  comprehension,  and  a 
total  reading  grade.  This  type  of  test 
will  tend  to  overgrade  the  child  who  is 
handicapped  in  reading  at  least  one  year, 
indicating  that  his  score  should  be  low- 
ered for  a more  accurate  estimate  of  read- 
ing ability. 

A standardized  diagnostic  test  based  on 
indicated  individual  needs  can  be  admin- 
istered to  aid  in  pinpointing  specific  dif- 
ficulties. Tests  such  as  the  Bond-Clymer- 
Hoyt  Silent  Reading  Diagnostic  Tests, 
the  Spache  Diagnostic  Reading  Scales,  or 
the  Durrell  Analysis  of  Reading  Difficulty 
will  meet  these  needs.  Depending  on 
the  age  of  the  child,  the  child’s  needs, 
and  the  time  available,  the  complete 
test  may  be  administered  or  only  parts 
of  the  test  that  meet  certain  needs  may 
be  used. 

Frequently,  there  is  a need  for  using 
standardized  oral  reading  tests  such  as 
tlie  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test  or  the  Gil- 
more Oral  Reading  Test.  Two  of  the 
three  diagnostic  tests  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  evaluate  oral  reading; 
however,  these  two  are  more  comprehen- 
sive. 

Informal  methods  give  very  valuable 
information  concerning  the  reading  needs 
of  children.  The  informal  reading  in- 
ventory is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
used  methods  for  evaluating  the  reading 
level  of  children.  Selections  for  the  in- 
ventory are  taken  from  graded  materials; 
generally  these  are  taken  from  a series 
of  basal  readers.  The  child  is  required 
to  do  both  silent  and  oral  reading.  Fol- 
lowing the  silent  reading  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  comprehension  skills  is 
made  to  determine  the  highest  level  at 
which  there  is  adequate  understanding. 
The  oral  reading  situation  provides  an 
opportunity  to  determine  some  of  the 
word  recognition  difficulties,  to  observe 
faulty  reading  habits,  and  to  look  for 
indications  of  tension. 

Nonsense  words  are  frequently  used 
as  an  aid  to  determine  skills  needed  in 
word  discrimination.  This  approach  will 
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aid  in  pinpointing  specific  instractional 
needs  t specfic  initial  consonants,  blends, 
the  phonic  principles,  or  a total  program. 
The  use  of  nonsense  words  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  if  actual  words  are  used 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  child  has  the  word  in  his  sight  vo- 
cabulary or  if  he  has  skills  needed  to 
unlock  the  word. 

There  are  advantages  to  having  the 
various  tests  administered  by  several 
clinicians.  There  can  be  differences  in 
rapport  with  children  that  might  result 
in  bias.  Some  clinicians  are  more  skilled 
in  observation  than  otliers.  Throughout 
the  complete  clinical  diagnosis,  the  skilled 
clinician  is  constantly  observing  the  child. 
While  much  of  this  observation  may  ap- 
pear to  be  casual  it  results  in  specific 
information  to  aid  in  understanding  the 
child  and  in  making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations for  corrective  work. 

The  instructional  level  is  d'  ^rniined 
by  the  results  obtained  from  the  stand- 
ardized and  informal  techniques  and  by 
a concensus  of  the  clinicians  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  diagnosis.  Recom- 
mendations for  instruction  in  word  recog- 
nition, comprehension,  and  any  other  spe- 
cific skills  are  determined  in  the  same 
manner. 

Capacity 

To  determine  the  needs  of  the  child 
it  is  obvious  that  his  achievement  should  , 
be  related  to  '•apacIt^HTs"  capacity  is 
evaluated  by  using  an  individual  intel- 
ligence test,  the  Revised  Stanford-Binet 
Scale,  or  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale 
for  Children  being  used  most  frequently 
with  normal  children.  An  initial  concern 
would  be  the  size  of  discrepancy  found 
between  his  ability  level  and  his  pre- 
sent achievement.  The  achievement  level 
should  at  least  approach  his  capacity 
level  if  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
learn  and  has  been  in  school  ror  three 
or  more  years.  Evaluation  should  be  con- 
cerned with  areas  that  indicate  either 
strengths  or  weaknesses.  For  example, 
comparative  low  scores  on  veroal  tasks 
could  point  up  a child’s  specific  needs. 

Continuous  observation  of  the  child 
during  the  diagnosis  can  furnish  addi- 
tional informaiion  concerning  capacity. 
This  information  should  be  taken  into 
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consideration  during  the  evaluation.  Re- 
commendations should  be  made  in  light 
of  the  results  of  capacity  measures. 

Background  Information 

Information  concerning  the  background 
of  .the  child, -including-jjoth  -home  and 
school  records,_cs.n- furnish  valuable  in- 
formation. Much  of  this  material  is 
obtained  by  having  the  home  and  the 
school  complete  selected  forms.  Addi- 
tional material  will  result  from  interviews 
with  one  or  both  parents  and  from  in- 
terviews with  school  personnel  haying 
contact  with,  or  information  concerning, 
the  child.  The  subjective  nature  of  this 
information  does  not  make  it  valueless, 
but  simply  requires  the  clinicians  to  con- 
sider this  fact  in  evaluation. 

The  school  should  furnish  information 
concerning  the  date  and  age  of  entrance, 
including  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
experiences,  and  a record  of  advance- 
ment through  school.  Included  should  be 
retentions,  and  any  reasons  for  them; 
different  schools  attended;  special  abilities 
and  handicaps.  A complete  record  of 
grades,  absences  for  each  year,  and  read- 
ing materials  used  with  the  child  would 
be  helpful.  Complete  results  from  all 
standardized  tests  administered  . hould  be 
listed  as  well  as  reports  from  previous 
referrals  or  special  help. 

The  school  form  should  indicate  die 
level  of  instruction,  the  materials  being 
used  for  instruction,  and  specify  methods 
being  used.  The  clinic  needs  to  be  aware 
of  special  methods  that  could  possibly 
handicap  the  child  as  well  as  areas  that 
have  been  neglected  in  classroom  teach- 
ing. 

Opportunity  should  always  be  provided 
for  teachers  and  administrators  to  com- 
ment concerning  the  child. 

The  form  completed  by  parents  should 
contain  general  information  concerning 
family  background,  marital  status,  md 
siblings.  As  much  informaiion  as  possible 
concerning  the  developmental  record  of 
the  child  should  be  furnished  and  the 
source  of  this  information  indicated. 

A record  of  the  child’s  illnesses  should 
be  obtained  with  comments  concerning 
any  aspect  that  appeared  to  be  more 
severe  than  normal.  There  could  be  con- 
cern for  sustained  high  fever,  severe  in- 
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juries  especially  to  the  head,  abnormal 
birth,  and  long  absences  from  school. 

The  parental  information  should  be 
supplemented  with  the  parent  interview. 
During  this  interview  Ae  skilled  clini- 
cians should  obtain  not  only  specific  in- 
formation but  also  impressions  of  the 
interrelationships  of  the  family.  An  in- 
terview with  the  child  extends  and  sub- 
stantiates the  above  data. 

Physical  Factors 

The  clinic  should  use— screeniftg  -tests 
to  evaluate  visual  and  auditory:  efficiency. 

practical,  the  child  failing  either  of 
these  tests  should  be  re-checked  by  the 
clinic  later  the  same  day  or  the  following 
day.  If  the  child  fails  the  visual  test  the 
second  time,  he  should  be  referred  to  a 
, visual  specialist  by  his  parents.  The  hard 
■ of  hearing  child  should  be  referred  to 
: a hearing  clinic. 

The  Snellen  Chart  is  still  used  all  too 
frequently  for  visual  screening.  Although 
its  limitations  have  been  noted  for  years, 
it  is  often  the  only  measure  used  by 
many  schools.  Some  of  the  tests  that  are 
considered  more  efficient  are:  The  Key- 
stone Visual  Survey  Telebinocular,  The 
Ortho-Rater,  The  Eames  Eye  Test,  and 
The  Massachusetts  Vision  Test.  An  in- 
formal survey  on  vision  can  provide  ad- 
ditional information.  It  can  aid  in  locat- 
ing children  who  have  adequate  visual 
capacity  but  whose  eyes  tire  or  become 
easily  irritated. 

The  clinicians  should  note  any  tend- 
ency for  speech  difficulties  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  All  children  with  speech 
problems  should  be  referred  to  a speech 
clinic  or  speech  therapist,  depending  on 
the  school  organization. 

Although  the  parent  forms  have  spaces 
for  reporting  physical  deficiencies  or  ill- 
ness, these  might  not  be  reported  or  the 
parent  might  not  be  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Glandular  disturbances,  poor  gen- 
eral health,  or  any  of  a number  of 
physical  handicaps  could  contribute  to 
the  reading  problem.  In  cases  where  it 
is  indicated  that  physical  factors  might 
be  involved,  it  should  be  recommended 
that  the  child  have  a complete  physical 
examination.  In  this  type  of  referral,  it 
is  well  to  ask  the  parents  to  have  the 
doctor  send  a report  to  the  clinic. 
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Emotional  Factors 

Many  children  with  reading  problems 
also  have  emotional  problems.  During 
the  interview,  the  clinician  may  obtain 
indications  of  emotional  tension.  Observa- 
tion throughout  the  diagnosis  frequently 
ffives  additional  information  concerning 
pressure.  From  the  parent  interview  there 
may  be  indications  of  pressure  or  emo- 
tional problems. 

The  present  “personality”  type  tests 
are  of  limited  value.  The  child  may 
“fake”  these  tests  to  please  the  clinician 
or  to  direct  the  results  in  the  direction 
he  thinks  is  most  desirable.  If  there  are 
suspected  emotional  factors,  the  child 
should  be  scheduled  for  evaluation  by 
a psychologist. 

Pressure  from  the  home,  the  school, 
or  the  peer  group  will  frequently  be  a 
factor.  The  school  practice  of  teaching 
the  child  several  levels  above  where  he 
can  succeed  will  contribute  to  emotional 
problems.  Unreasonable  assignments  re- 
quiring several  hours  of  homework  not 
only  intensify  the  problem  but  create  a 
dislike  for  reading. 

Other  Areas 

Arithmetic-  is  evaluated  to  determine 
how^-the-^ld  functions  in  an  area  re- 
quiring a minimum- amount  of  reading. 
This  comparison  is  especially  true  when 
his  success  in  only  the  fundamentals  is 
evaluated.  Spelling  and  work-study  tests 
indicate  success  and/or  needs  in  related 
areas.  Listening  tests  can  furnish  other 
valuable  information.  The  results  gained 
from  such  tests  are  sometimes  considered 
an  indication  of  possible  reading  capacity. 

Facilities  for  ev’aluating,  or  referral 
agencies,  are  necessary  in  work  with  chil- 
dren with  suspected  neurological  limita- 
tions. 

The  clinic,  ideally,  would  be  able  to 
refer  the  child  to  different  agencies  and 
to  obtain  from  them  information  relative 
to  the  problem. 

Types  of  specialists  and  agencies  that 
are  needed  in  this  cooperative  enterprise 
are  Speech  and  Hearing  Clinics,  Psycho- 
logical Clinics  (if  reading  is  not  a part 
of  a Psychological  Clinic),  visual  spe- 
cialists, Family  Relations  Agencies,  Child 
Welfare  agencies,  p.sychiatrist,  medical 
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clinics,  and  probably  others  for  special 
cases. 

The  cooperation  of  all  the  agenci^ 
needed,  the  pooling  of  information  and 
knowledge,  and  the  joint  cooperation  in 
correction  would  probably  create  a higher 
degree  of  success  and  give  greater 
amounts  of  pertinent  information.  How- 
ever, most  clinics  will  of  necessity  be 
limited  to  having  the  services  of  only 
one  or  two  of  these  agencies. 

Summary 

A reading  clinic  attempts  to  gather  as 
much  pertinent  information  concerning 
the  child  as  is  feasible.  This  information 
is  supplemented  by  evaluating  the  read- 
ing skills  and  related  areas  that  contribute 
to  successful  reading  experience.  The 
clinic’s  aim  is  to  gather  as  much  valid 
material  as  possible  that  contributes  to 
the  understanding  of  the  child  and  his 
problem.  Ideally,  only  material  that  will 
contribute  to  this  understanding  is 
gathered. 

This  information  is  then  used  for 
recommendations  to  aid  in  understand- 
ing the  child  and  his  difficulty  and  to 
give  directions  for  corrective  work. 
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3.  How  They  Learn  and 
Why  They  Fail 

Jeanne  Chall 

'T^he  causes  of  reading  failure  have 
X been  pursued  from  many  different 
vantage  points.  During  the  1950’s  the 
view  on  causation  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  multiplicity  of  causes — ^personal 
and  environmental — any  one  or  a combi- 
nation of  which  could  be  significant  in 
the  failure  of  a particular  child.  Recently, 
however,  there  has  been  a renewed  interest 
in  tlie  importance  of  a beginning  reading 
method.  Thus  many  phonic  proponents 
and,  more  recently,  linguistic  scientists 
have  claimed  that  &e  heavy  emphasis  on 
a sight  (meaning)  approach  rather  than 
on  a phonic  (phoneme-grapheme  corre- 
spondence) approach  in  the  initial  stages 
of  learning  to  read  is  to  blame  for  the 
current  crop  of  failures. 

To  gain  some  insight  into  this  claim,.:? 
an  analysis  of  six  reports  of  children  who 
failed,  published  between  1922  and  1946, 
was  undertaken.^  The  six  are  the  well- 
known  reports  of  reading  disability  cases 
by  Gray  (1922),  Gates  (1922),  Monroe 
(1932),  Orton  (1937),  Femald  (1943), 
and  Robinson  (1946),  veritable  classics 
in  the  field. 

Since  the  reading  disability  cases  upon 
which  these  studies  were  based  received 
their  initial  reading  instruction  at  times 
when  different  emphases  were  practiced 
generally,  it  was  bdieved  that  something 
could  be  learned  about  the  validity  of  the 
recent  claims  regarding  the  importance  of 
beginning  reading  meffiods  in  ffie  etiology 
of  failure. 

Gray  (1922)  and  Gates  (1922)  pub-  , 
lished  their  studies  at  a time  when  accord- 
ing to  Nila  Smith  (1963)  phonics  was 
being  abandoned  as  a beginning  reading 
emphasi'  — 1920  to  1935.  However,  since 
it  takes  ut  least  a year  or  two  to  write  up 
a study,  and  the  children  received  their 
before,  we  can  infer  that  most  of  them 

^Acknowledgment  is  given  to  Marion  Klein  for 
her  aid  in  analyzing  the  six  books. 
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initial  reading  instruction  several  years 
received  their  initial  reading  instruction 
at  a time  when  phonics  was  emphasized — 
1890  to  1920.  The  diildren  studied  by 
Monroe  (1932),  Orton  (1937),  and 
Femald  (1943)  probably  received  their 
initial  instmetion  during  a heavy  sight 
(meaning)  emphasis.  Helen  Robinson’s 
(1946)  cases  probably  learned  during  a 
period  of  renewed  interest  in  phonics  as 
a supplement  to  a sight  (meaning) 
emphasis. 

An  analysis  of  the  sic  reports  led  to  the 
following  generalizations.  They  are  not 
final  conclusions  but  should  instead  be 
considered  hypotheses  deserving  further 
study  today. 

1.  Each  emphasis,  whetlier  heavy  phon- 
ic or  heavy  sight,  appeared  to  produce 
failures. 

2.  Regardless  of  the  particular  empha- 
sis to  which  the  poor  readers  were  initially 
exposed,  they  had  difficulty  with  word 
recognition  and  analysis  (phonics),  the 
very  weakness  that  phonic  proponents  at- 
tribute only  to  a strong  signt  (meaning) 
emphasis. 

Whether  a particular  emphasis  pro- 
duced a greater  number  of  reading  failures 
cannot  be  determined  from  these  reports 
for  the  investigators  did  not  indicate  what 
percentage  of  the  total  population  of  be- 
ginners their  particular  group  of  reading 
failures  represented.  Nor  did  they  indicate 
^ecifically  which  children  among  their 
failures  had  been  initially  instmeted  under 
which  emphasis.  The  descriptions  of  cases 
in  most  of  the  reports  indicate  that  some 
children  had  been  taught  initially  by  an 
emphasis  different  from  the  prevailing 
one. 

3.  When  the  investigator  described  the 
remedial  reading  procedures  used  to  re- 
train his  cases,  it  was  found  that  some 
form  of  word  analysis  or  phonics  was  part 
of  the  .t-emedial  program,  whether  or  not 
it  was  called  by  these  particular  names. 
It  would  appear  that  the  more  severe  the 
disability,  the  more  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  motor  (tracing,  writing),  .speech 
(sounding  and  blending),  and  auditory 
aids  to  word  recognition  and  analysis. 

4.  All  investigators  reported  general 
success  with  the*r  remedial  procedures  and 
noted  that  once  a good  inroad  was  made 
into  overcoming  the  hurdle  of  word  rec- 


proceeded  in  a manner  similar  to  the 
non-failing  child — ^grouping  his  words  in 
phrases  and  attending  more  to  content 
than  to  mechanics. 

Wiffi  regard  to  where  the  fault  lies, 
whether  in  the  initial  approach,  or  in  the 
defiaencies  of  the  child,  it  appears  that 
there  is  an  interaction  effect  between  the 
two.  Swere  reading  disability  seems  to  re- 
quue  boffi— a predisposition  in  the  child 
and  an  initial  approach  that  ignores  it. 
oince  most  reading  disability  children 
appear  to  suffer  from  diffic'jlties  in  asso- 
ciating spoken  words  widi  their  written 
equivalents,  and  tliey  benefit  from  retrain- 
ing that  focuses  attention  on  this  associa- 
tion It  would  appear  that  initial  methods 
■ ®”pnasi2ing  this  aspect  of  reading— and 
paced  to  the  learner’s  ability— shoiffd  pro- 
duce the  fewest  failures. 
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SEQUENCE  VII 

CLINICAL  ASPECTS  OF  READING 


A.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


1,  Identifying  and 
Diagnosing  the 
Retarded  Reader 

Stella  M.  Cohn 


Who  IS  the  Retarded  Reader? 

In  the  Handbook  of  the  Special  Red- 
ing Services^  we  define  retarded  readers 
as  "those  children  for  whom  learning  to 
read  presents  marked  difficulty  m spite  of 
beine  equipped  by  chronological  age  and 
general  intelligence  to  benefit  normally 
from  instruction.  They  are  members  of  al 
kinds  of  families.  Some  of  their  parente 
are  illiterate;  some  speak  only  a very  little 
English;  but  others  are  widely  read  and 
cnmp  arp  collcec  eraduatcj,” 


Identifying  the  Retarded  Reader 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Special 
Reading  Services  1956-1957  we  drew  a 
profile  of  a typical  reading  disability  child. 
This  profile  was  based  on  the  summariza- 
tion of  35  case  studies  which  were  ana- 
lyzed in  detail.  This  child  would  be  male, 
nine  years  old,  and  in  the  fourth  grade. 
He  would  have  at  least  average  intelli- 
gence—usually  above  average  intelligence 
— and  probably  would  be  doing  nearly  as 
poorly  in  arithmetic  as  in  reading.  In  the 
classroom  he  would  appear  to  suffer  from 
severe  anxiety,  hyperactivity,  depressive 
trends,  and  fearfuiness.  He  would  usually 
have  periods  of  excessive  day  dreaming 
and  distractibility.  These  symptoms  oc- 
curred in  two-thirds  of  our  children  In 
his  early  school  history  we  probably  find 
an  absence  of  kindergarten  experience,  a 
chronological  age  of  below  six  years  on 
entering  first  grade  and  various  unfor- 
tunate early  sAool  experiences  such  as 
frequent  changes  of  school  or  teachers. 


^Handbook  of  the  Special  Reading  Sei^ccs  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  September  1964, 
Stplla  M.  Cohn,  Director. 


serious  illnesses,  and  excessive  absences. 


Guide  Posts  in  the  Diagnostic 
Procedure 

No  reading  disability  is  the  result  of  a 
single  factor.  Many  retarded  readers  re- 
veal a multiplicity  of  causes,  any  one  or 
several  in  combination  might  be  a con- 
tributory factor  to  the  reading  problem. 
Frequently  these  causative  factors  reart 
upon  each  other  and  compound  ffie  prob 
lem.  Diagnosis  should  include  an  aspects 
of  the  pupil  and  his  reading  act:  physical 
factors,  intellectual  factors,  personality 
factors,  environmental  and  educational 
factors. 

The  Physical  Factors 
Physical  factors,  although  sometimes 
insignificant  in  nature,  may  affect  ffie  pu- 
pil and  his  learning  ability.  Any  discom- 
fort will  reduce  the  child’s  effectiveness 
in  the  classroom  situation.  Some  major 
physical  factors  are  defective  vision, 
speech  and  hearing,  glandular  imbalance 
and  neurological  problems. 

There  is  another  group  of  children  who 
manifest  problems  in  dominance  or  have 
directional  confusion.  Either  of  these  dif- 
ficulties frequently  may  interfere  with 
learning  to  read. 

The  Intellectual  Factor 

There  seems  to  be  some  disagreemerit 
in  recent  years  on  the  use  of  the  intelli- 
gence tests.  Some  authors  have  expressed 
disfavor  in  comparing  intelligence  and 
reading  achievement.  They  argue  that 
many  group  intelligence  tests  and  some 
individual  tests  are  measures  of  specific 
reading  abilities.  In  fart,  it  is  stated^'^ 


2G.  L.  Bond  and  L.  C.  Fayi,  "A  Comparison  of 
Vi*  Perforniancc  of  Good  Jind  Poor  Readers  on  the 
nVi^duS  Items  of  the  Standard-Binet  Scale.  Forms 
\t  and  M,”  Journcil  of  Educctttoncil  Research,  43 

^FAruary  gp^g^’  ^PiEjtjfnating  Reading  Capadty,” 
Evaluation  in  Reading,^  Helen  M.  Robinson,  editor, 
supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  No.  88. 

[^hirago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958,  pp. 
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that  these  tests  penalize  poor  readers  and 
significantly  underestimate  their  probable 
mental  ability. 

The  Personality  Factor 

Diagnosis  of  personality  factors  is  often 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  good  readers 
do  exhibit  some  of  the  same  problems  of 
adjustment  as  do  the  disabled  readers. 

A diagnosis  must  include  an  assessment 
of  the  pupil  in  his  relationship  with  his 
teachers,  with  his  classmates  and  with 
members  of  his  family.  Many  sensitive 
teachers  have  learned  to  look  behind  the 
child’s  behavior. 

Environmental  Factors 

In  order  to  obtain  a complete  picture 
of  the  child  it  is  important  that  parental 
attitudes  be  studied.  Many  home  environ- 
ments influence  a child’s  reading  behavior. 
Helen  Robinson^  reports  that  54.5  per 
cent  of  the  retarded  readers  she  worked 
with  came  from  maladjusted  homes.  It  is 
also  important  to  know  the  parental  atti- 
tudes towards  a pupil’s  reading  disability. 

In  order  to  evaluate  these  environmen- 
tal influences  the  reading  specialist  will 
observe  the  child,  note  how  he  is  accepted 
by  his  peers  and  how  he  relates  to  his 
classmates. 

Educational  Factors 

Poor  teaching,  an  unhealthy  emotional 
climate  in  the  classroom,  unsuitable  ma- 
terials of  instruction,  and  inadequately 
prepared  teachers  are  among  the  factors 
that  may  cause  a reading  difficulty.  Ex- 
cessive pupil  absence  may  be  another 
causative  factor.  In  New  York  City  today 
a very  serious  problem  confronting  the 
school  personnel  is  the  high  incidence  of 
pupil  mobility.  Other  factors  are  staff 
shortage  and  turnover. 

Diagnosis  Must  Be  Continuous  and 
Should  Include  Plans  to  Improve  the 
Reading  Act 

In  providing  a program  of  correction 
the  specialist  needs  to  re-evaluate  the  diag- 
nosis continuously.  For  those  children  who 
are  making  progress,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  further  diagnosis  so  that  old 
needs  are  met  and  new  needs  are  recog- 
nized and  provided  for.  For  those  chil- 
dren who  do  not  appear  to  be  undergoing 
any  perceptible  changes,  it  may  be  neces- 

*Helen  M.  Robinson,  Why  Pupils  Fail  in  Reading. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1946,  p.  222. 


sary  to  use  additional  measurementti  or 
supplementary  appraisals  and  evaluative 
techniques.  In  addition,  there  should  be  a 
program  of  corrective  procedures. 

Diagnosis  Must  Include  Informal 
Procedures  as  Well  as  Standardized 
Tests 

In  making  a diagnosis,  regardless  of 
what  environmental,  educational,  behav- 
ioral, or  physical  problems  brought  the 
reading  difficulty  about,  it  is  essential  to 
study  the  reading  disability  and  proceed 
to  correct  it.  This  may  be  done  by  infor- 
mal as  well  as  formal  procedures.  In 
using  the  informal  approaches,  the  exam- 
iner should  proceed  as  systematically  as 
possible. 

A areful  analysis  of  the  child’s  reading 
disability  not  only  determines  its  nature, 
but  should  also  point  up  the  specific  weak- 
nesses in  skills.  This  analysis  should  also 
include  the  instructional  plans  for  over- 
coming weaknesses  found. 

In  concluding  I would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Handbook  of  the  Special  Read- 
ing Services:’^ 

Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  positive  ele- 
ments which  seem  never  to  be  completely 
lacking  in  a child’s  situation — no  matter  how 
deprived  his  life  has  been.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant m find  out,  from  the  child’s  record  of 
experiences,  at  school  and  at  home,  evidences 
of  positive  interests  or  aptitudes  which  can  be 
utilized  constructively  by  both  teacher  and 
parent  to  motivate  behavior  which  will  build 
up  the  child’s  self-image.  Often  the  educa- 
tionally defeated  child,  once  he  is  stimulated 
to  make  the  effort  to  create  or  achieve  some- 
thing in  line  with  a positive  interest  of  his 
own,  encouraged  by  teacher  and  accepted  by 
the  parents,  looks  at  himself  with  new  confi- 
dence and  at  this  point  begins  to  learn. 
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3.  An  Adaptation  of  the  7 
Fernald-Kelfer  Approach  * 
to  Teaching  Non-Readers 

J.  Louis  Cooper 
University  of  Connecticut 

OVER  a quarter  of  a century  ago  Grace 
M.  Fernald  and  Helen  B.  Keller  de- 
veloped a method  of  teaching  non-readers 


who  fail  to  learn  through  more  conven- 
tional procedures.^  Fundamentally,  the  7 
Fernald-Keller  method  is  a variation  of 
the*  experience  approach  in  which  visual, 
auditory,  kinaesthetic,  and  tactile  modes 
of  learning  are  emphasized.  This  method 
is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  VAKT  or 
Visual-Motor  approach.  It  consists  of  four 
stages:  (1)  In  Stage  1 the  child  traces 
with  his  fingertips  words  which  he  wishes 
to  use  but  does  not  know  how  to  write. 
Visual,  auditory,  kinaesthetic,  and  tactile 
(VAKT)  modes  of  learning  are  used. 
(2)  In  Stage  2 tracing  is  eliminated 
(VAK).  The  child  learns  a word  by 
watching  the  teacher  write  it,  by  saying  it, 
and  then  writing  it  without  looking  at  the 
copy.  (3)  Stage  3 has  been  reached  when 
tlie  child  can  write  the  word  after  looking 
at  the  printed  form  of  it  and  being  told 
what  it  says  (VAK).  (4)  Stage  4 has 
been  achieved  when  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  child  to  write  the  word. in 
order  to  remember  it  (VA).  In  Stage  4 
the  child  becomes  able  to  work  out  strange 
words  for  himself  through  visual  analysis 
of  familiar  structural  parts  and  context. 
No  phonetic  analysis  is  taught  in  Femald’s 
procedures. 

Although  the  original  Fernald  approach; 
has  certain  merits,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  incorporates  certain  un- 
necessary shortcomings.  The  purpose  of 
this  paper  is  to  present  an  adaptation 
which  attempts  to  eliminate  most  of  the 
less  desirable  features  while  retaining  thq 

fiore  desirable  ones.^  ^ 

he  Adaptation 

The  major  differences  in  the  original 
Fernald  method  and  the  adaptation  sug- 
gested here  are:  (1)  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  words  to  be  taught,  (2)  intro- 
ducing book  reading  at  the  very  outset  of 
instruction,  i.e.,  in  Stage  1,  (3)  parallel- 
ing the  early  Fernald  stages  with  intensive 
training  in  visual  and  auditory  discrimina- 
tion, and  (4)  gradually  replacing  the 
Fernald  stages  with  a systematic  program 
of  word  analysis. 

^Grace  M.  Fernald.  Remedial  Techniques  in  Basic 
School  Subjects.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 
Inc.,  1943. 

^For  a more  detailed  description  of  this  adapta- 
tion, see:  J.  Louis  Cooper,  **An  Adaptation  of  the 
Fernald-Keller  Approach  to  Teaching  an  Initial 
Reading  Vocabulary  to  Children  with  Severe  Read- 
ing Disabilities.”  Mimeographed  bulletin.  Storrs, 
Connecticut:  The  Reading-Study  Center,  University 
of  Conn. 
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Ide}jtification  of  the  vocabulary  to  be 
taught.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  Fer- 
nald  s method  the  child  is  encouraged  to 
learn  words  he  wishes  to  use  bat  does  not 
know  how  to  write.  In  the  adaptation  of 
the  method  the  teacher  is  responsible  for 
determining  the  words  to  be  taught. 
These  will  be  unknown  words  from  the 
first  books  the  child  will  use  in  his  re- 
medial work.  To  accomplish  this  the 
teacher  selects  a series  of  basal  readers  to 
be  med  for  instructional  purposes.  As- 
suming that  the  child  is  a non-reader,  his 
recognition  of  the  total  vocabulary  of  the 
first  preprimer  is  checked  and  a list  made 
of  those  words  he  does  not  know.  These 
become  the  words  to  be  taught  as  he  reads 
this  book.  Obviously,  if  the  child  knows 
all  of  the  words  in  this  first  book,  proceed 
with  the  second  book  in  the  same  manner. 

Once  the  unknown  words  have  been 
identified,  they  are  taught  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  introduced  in  the  book, 
using  tlie  appropriate  stage  of  the  Fernald 
method  (usually  Stage  1 at  the  outset). 
As  the  words  are  learned,  the  child  is 
asked  to  read  directly  from  the  book, 
thereby  encountering  the  words  in  a true 
contextual  setting  rather  than  in  a sen- 
tence of  story”  which  he  has  written.  If 
only  a few  words  in  a book  are  not 
known,  all  may  be  taught  and  the  entire 
book  may  then  be  read  at  one  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  there  are  many  un- 
known words,  they  may  be  taught  a few 
at  a time  and  the  book  read  in  segments 
as  the  words  are  learned.  Much  additional 
practice  on  these  words  is  provided,,  both 
in  context  and  in  isolation  through  the 
use  of  word  games,  tachistcscopic  drill, 
and  the  like. 

Although  the  content  of  preprimers 
will  hold  little  or  no  interest  for  children 
who  are  beyond  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  this  approach  is  a quick  and  sure  way 
to  have  the  child  read  something  on  his 
ov/n.  In  this  connection,  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  to  have  children  who  have 
03i  oerienced  failure  read  immediately  from 
a book,  even  though  that  book  may  be  a 
preprimer  or  primer.  This  initial  success 
will  tend  to  offset  the  lack  of  interesting 
concent. 

Since  in  the  original  method  the  child 
reads  his  own  story,  no  thinking  takes 
place  because  he  already  knows  what  the 


story  says.  Yet  reading  should  be  ap- 
proached always  from  die  standpoint  of 
extracting  meaning  from  the  printed  page. 
This  can  only  be  done  when  the  child 
reads  what  someone  else  has  written;  that 
is,  he  must  not  know  what  the  material 
says  prior  to  reading  it. 

In  short,  the  adaptation  suggested  here 
is  a much  quicker  way  of  getting  the  non- 
reading child  to  the  point  where  he  can 
read  what  someone  other  than  himself  has 
written  than  is  the  original  method.  More- 
over, the  reading  will  be  a thought-getting 
process,  even  though  on  a very  rudimen- 
tary level.  The  modification,  however,  still 
mjJces  uses  of  the  four  stages  set  forth  by 
Fernaid. 

Visual  aud  auditory  discrimination 
training.  Another  suggested  major  devia- 
tion from  the  Fernald  procedure  is  that 
intensive  training  in  both  visual  and  audi- 
tor discrimination  be  provided  while  the 
child  is  acquiring  the  initial  sight  vocabu- 
lary through  the  application  of  the  tracing 
and  writing  sPiges. 

Advocates  of  the  Fernald  approach 
claim  that  non-readers  for  whom  the 
method  is  appropriate  have  been  unable 
to  profit  from  the  word  analysis  instruc- 
tion in  conventional  programs.  Hence  it 
has  been  assumed  that  they  could  never 
profit  from  such  tr^’ning.  This  failure 
might  well  have  been  due  to  deficiencies 
in  visual  and  auditory  discrimination,  par- 
ticularly  the  latter.  By  strengthening  these 
abilities  while  children  are  acquiring  the 
first  reading  vocabulary  through  the  four 
stages  mentioned  above,  there  is  evidence 
to  indicate  that  they  can  subsequently 
profit  from  a program  of  word  analysis 
training. 

A systematic  program  of  word  analysis. 
A final  major  difference  in  the  two  ap- 
proaches is  that  in  the  original  one  word 
analysis  skills  are  never  taught  in  a formal 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  assumed  that  by 
merely  taking  the  child  through  the  four 
stages  he  gradually  acquires  an  ability  to 
analyse  words  through  visual  analysis  of 
familiar  structural  parts  and  context. 
While  this  might  be  true  in  time,  it  is  in- 
deed a slow  process.  In  the  present  adap- 
tation, a systematic  program  for  teaching 
the  word  analysis  skills  (i.e.,  both  pho- 
netic and  structural  analysis)  is  introduced 
at  some  point  in  the  sequence  of  the  four 


stages,  the  point  at  which  it  is  introduced 
depending  on  the  child’s  progress  in  vis- 
ual and  auditory  discrimination.  As  me 
word  analysis  skills  are  mastered,  they 
gradually  replace  the  Fernald  siages  as  the 
primary  means  of  acquiring  new  reading 
vocabulary. 

In  summary,  it  is  held  that  it  may  be 
desirable,  even  necessary,  to  resort  to 
VAKT  as  a means  of  helping  certain  non- 
readers acquire  an  initial  reading  vocabu-^ 
lary.  However,  through  use  of  the  adapta- , 
tion  of  this  technique  recommended  here  ^ 
the  child  will  change  his  mode  of  learning  . 
words  from  VAKT  to  VAK  to  VA  and  ^ 
all  of  these  modalities  eventually  will  be  ^ 
replaced  by  the  application  of  word  analy- / 
sis  skills  as  a means  of  acquiring  new^ 
reading  vocabulary,  just  as  word  analysis 
skills  replace  the  more  conventional 
whole-word  or  sight  method  (VA)  gen- 
erally used  with  beginning  first  graders. 
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PART  II  SEQUENCES 


SEQUENCE  I 

DEVELOPMENTAL  READING  SKILLS 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


I.  Developmental  Tasks  in 
Reading 

Isabel  Craig 
Indiana  University 

Robert  J.  Havighurst  in  his  book 
Human  Development  and  Education 
defines  a developmental  task  as  follows: 

A developmental  task  is  a task  which 
arises  at  or  about  a certain  period  in  the 
life  of  the  individual,  successful  achieve- 
ment of  which  leads  to  his  happiness  and  to 
success  with  later  tasks  while  failure  leads 
to  unhappiness  in  the  individual,  disap- 
proval by  the  society,  and  difficulty  with 
later  tasks.^ 

The  Problem 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  walk  in  terms  of  this  definition. 
We  know  that  there  must  be  physical 
growth,  intellectual  development,  oppor- 
tunity to  leam,  and  desire  to  achieve 
before  a child  will  learn  to  walk.  It  is 
also  possible  to  think  of  the  task  of  learn- 
ing to  read  in  terms  of  this  definition. 

Sometime  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
a half  and  six  and  a half  the  children  in 
our  countty  enter  the  first  grade  of  school. 
Their  major  task  is  to  learn  how  to  read. 
Success  certainly  leads  to  happiness  and 
future  school  achievement.  Failure  cer- 
tainly leads  to  unhappiness  and,  for  the 
youngster,  disapproval  by  society  and 
continuing  difficulty  in  school  achievement. 

Inherent  in  the  concept  of  a develop- 
mental task  is  that  at  the  time  the  task  is 
presented  the  individual  has  matured  in 
such  fashion  that  a successful  response  to 
the  opportunity  to  learn  can  be  expected. 
In  our  public  schools  admission  to  the 
first  grade  is  based  upon  chronological 


age  with  the  implied  assumption  that  the 
maturity  necessary  for  successful  response 
to  learning  to  read  will  have  occurred. 
However,  first  grade  teachers  find  from 
five  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  pupils 
immature  and  unable  to  respond  to  begin- 
ning reading  instruction.  The  teacher’s 
clues  for  identification  of  these  children 
come  from  several  sources.  Intelligence 
test  scores,  readiness  test  scores,  and  ob- 
ser\'ed  behavior  are  the  most  common 
ineans  of  identification.  These  identifica- 
tion procedures  are  valuable  in  locating 
the  children  whose  limited  development 
lies  in  the  areas  of  general  intelligence, 
language  development,  visual  discrimina- 
tion, and  social  adjustment.  However, 
ffiese  procedures  fail  to  give  diagnostic 
information  concerning  the  problem  of 
the  youngsters  who  fail  to  respond  to 
initial  reading  instruction  even  though 
their  intelligence  test  scores  and  level  of 
language  development  are  evaluated  as 
being  in  the  normal  range.  Lack  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  precise  areas  of  poor 
development  in  these  children  makes  it 
impossible  to  adjust  instruction  to  their 
needs. 

An  Experimental  Approach  to  the 
Problem 

Educators,  medical  doctors,  and  psychol- 
ogists have  been  increasingly  concerned 
with  this  diagnostic  problem.  There  is 
niuch  reported  researm  from  the  three 
disciplines  in  which  tasks  have  been  de- 
signed to  explore  the  functioning  of  these 
children  in  such  a way  that  precise  areas 
of  poor  development  can  be  discovered. 
Fruitful  as  the  results  of  such  research 
may  be,  they  remain  buried  in  many  dif- 
ferent journals  and  are  not  readily  avail- 
able to  classroom  teachers.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  in  1963  and  1964  a pilot  study 
was  designed  a ’ conducted  with  first 
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grade  children  in  the  Bloomington  Public 
Schools. 

A test  battery  was  constructed  consisting 
of  twenty-two  tasks  chosen  from  reported 
research  and  considered  to  be  most  promis- 
ing in  identifying  specific  areas  of  poor 
development  in  children  with  normal  in- 
telligence and  adequate  language,  but  who 
failed  to  respond  in  the  expected  manner 
to  initial  reading  instruction. 

This  test  battery  was  administered  to 
fifty-six  first  grade  children  in  the  spring 
of  1963.  The  children  were  paired  and 
matched  according  to  the  following  cri- 
teria: same  sex;  no  more  than  six  months 
difference  in  age;  enrolled  in  the  same 
first  grade  classroom;  no  score  lower  than 
8 and  no  more  than  3 points  difference 
on  the  scaled  score  of  the  WISC  vocabu- 
lary subtest.  One  child  of  each  pair,  coded 
as  belonging  to  the  X group,  was  judged 
by  the  teacher  to  be  making  good  progress 
in  reading  and  had  scored  on  the  reading 
subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement 
Test  no  lower  than  15  points.  The  other 
child  of  a pair  coded  as  belonging  to  the 
V group  was  judged  by  the  teacher  to  be 
making  poor  progress  in  reading  and  had 
scored  less  than  13  points  on  the  reading 
subtest  of  the  Wide  Range  Achievement 
Test. 

The  twenty-two  tasks  included  in  the 
experimental  battery  sampled  performance 
in  the  areas  of  visual  perception,  auditory 
perception,  visual  motor  co-)rdination, 
spatial  orientation,  tactile  memory,  and 
general  information  such  as  time  concepts. 

Of  the  twenty-two  tasks  administered 
in  the  spring  of  1963  the  scores  earned 
by  the  X and  Y groups  on  fifteen  of  the 
tasks  were  found  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cantly different.  Thus  in  the  spring  of 
1964  these  fifteen  tasks  were  re-adminis- 
tered  to  forty-six  of  the  fifty-six  children 
still  living  in  Bloomington.  No  special 
training  had  been  given  to  any  of  these 
children  during  the  intervening  school 
year.  An  analysis  of  tlie  data  on  the  follow- 
up study  indicated  that  a significant  dif- 
ference between  the  X and  Y groups  still 
existed  on  six  of  the  fifteen  tasks. 

In  addition  to  the  comparison  of  the 
performance  between  the  X and  Y groups, 
profiles  were  plotted  for  each  chilcf  in  the 
Y group  which  compared  his  task  per- 
formance with  the  mean  scores  of  the  X 


group.  These  profiles  revealed  specific 
areas  o loor  development  and  varied 
from  ch.  to  child. 

The  Implications 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that 
the  construction  and  use  of  a diagnostic 
test  battery  such  as  described  here  can 
give  precise  information  concerning  the 
areas  of  poor  development  in  children 
who  are  not  making  expected  progress  in 
reading.  More  work  needs  to  be  done  in 
developing  such  a test  battery.  Reliability 
and  validity  need  to  be  established.  The 
tasks  used  in  the  study  could  all  be  ad- 
ministered by  a classroom  teacher — an 
important  consideration  if  the  instrument 
is  to  be  useful.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
while  all  the  children  in  the  Y group  had 
problems  in  the  areas  of  functioning  sam- 
pled by  the  tasks  they  did  not  all  have 
the  same  areas  of  deficiency. 

The  next  important  matter  for  consid- 
eration is  planning  effective  instruction 
based  on  the  diagnostic  findings.  At  the 
present  time  practice  material  is  available 
in  such  areas  as  visual  perception,  auditory 
perception,  and  visual-motor  coordination. 
However,  sequential  use  of  this  material 
as  related  to  developmental  factors  re- 
mains to  be  accomplished. 

When  we  have  diagnostic  tools  which 
reveal  precise  areas  of  poor  development, 
we  shall  be  able  to  plan  effective  instruc- 
tion based  on  our  findings. 


b.  CIIWr«  *•«< 
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Warren  G.  Cutts 


' Each  new  advance  in  medical  ^ience 
has  increased  the  likelihood  that  Mi- 
apped  children  wiU  survive  to  aduldiood. 
'wS&tcr  such  youngsters  will  ^me  a 
drain  upon  or  aeativc  contabutors  to 
society’s  resources  will  be  determined  in 
larce  measure  by  the  extent  to  which  ^u- 
I;^rsSlc  ti  adapt  instruction  to  to 
individual  nee^.  Simultaneously,  mey 
confront  teachers  widi  boA  a trcmrad^ 
cMenge  and  a great  opportunity  for 

^^^^^iTSe  handicapped  child^,  Acre 
arc  none  more  chSen^g  to  those 
who  present  evidences  of  btam  injury  or 
scveil  neurological 

concerned  in  this  paper  wife  two^^ 
youngsters  and  fee  efforts  feat 
made  to  overcome  feeir  reading  difficul- 


ties Tack  and  Billyh  were  referred  to  uur 
RldiL  Center  from  different  schooh. 

Lt  bofe  had  similar  educational  hl^torles 

and  both  had  eicpenenced 
lems  in  relation  to  language  development 
— especially  reading.  , , r 

We  have  been  working  wife  Jack  tor 
almost  tv^'o  years.  Billy  has  b«n  under 
our  instraction  almost  continuous Iv  since 
last  September.  Both  have  positiwH  mat- 
nosed  orain  damage,  and  both  prchtm 
many  overt  symptoms  of 
child;  nervousness,  hyperactivity,  resile^ 
ness,  limited  attention  span  and  po  - 
retention.  Both  k-ys  reveal  an  asymnictr 
of  skull  and  face,  and  both  ^ f 

flatness  or  depression  near  the  b.Kk 
their  heads.  Ihis  does  not  mean  that  all 
brain-damaged  children  have  funny^ 
shaped  heads,  nor  feat  eyery'one  ^ith  a 
funny-shaped  head  is  brain-injured. 

Th«  Ca»*  of  Jack 

Jack  was  ten  years  old  on  February  25, 
1961.  He  was  eight  when  first  seen  at  the 
Reading  Center  on  July  17,  U59,  at 
which  time  he  had  been  assigned  to  fee 
second  grade  after  two  years  in  the  first. 
He  lives  wife  his  parents  in  a cornfortable, 
middle-class  suburban  home.  He  has  a 
sister,  16,  in  the  eleventh  grade;  a brother, 
12  in  fee  sixth,  and  a younger  sister, 
three  years  old.  Jack’s  father  is  an  ex^- 
tive  and  both  parents  attended  college. 

They  were  aware  of  his  diffic^l^  >n 
reading  as  early  as  the  first  grade,  but  felt 
that  Jack  was  a "slow  starter  his 

brother.  They  hoped  and  expected  that 
bv  repeating  grade  one  he  would  be  able 
to  proceed  without  difficulty.  His  mother 
noted  that  he  tried  to  memorize  pages, 
that  he  reversed  some  letters  and  words, 
that  he  had  difficulty  with  .certain  kgin- 
ning  consonant  sounds  (g,  //  and  ^), 
that  he  missed  easy  words  such  as  ana 

and  thfi 


a 

Jack’s  second  first-grade  teacher  rewrt- 
ed  that  his  general  attitude  toward  school 
was  good.  He  tried  very  hard  to  read  in 
an  effort  to  please  her,  but  at  times  would 
give  up  after  repeated  failure  and  as^e 
an  attitude  of  indifference  toward  reading. 
She  felt  that  this  pose  was  not  genuine, 
but  a defense  mechanism  against  fnistra- 
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tion  and  failure.  In  oral  reading,  he  would 
often  begin  a sentence  correctly  but  make 
up  an  ending  when  he  was  unable  to  read 
a particular  word.  His  attention  span  was 
quite  shorty  and  he  was  ^sily  distracted. 
He  experienced  diflSicuIty  with  penman- 
ship, ^though  writing  was  regarded  as 
one  of  his  better  subjects. 

Despite  a favorable  developmental  his- 
tory as  related  by  his  parents,  one  of  the . 
first  characteristics  one  observes  about 
Jack  is  the  marked  asymmetry  of  his  head 
and  face.  His  skull  seems  to  be  somewhat 
misshapen,  and  there  is  a noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  his  eyes.  On  file 
other  hand,  he  disclosed  a high  energy 
level,  sufficient  for  sustained  attention  and 
interest  throughout  the  testing  program. 
He  is  also  very  friendly  and  cooperative. 

Jack  was  examined  by  means  of  the 
Kc3^tone  Visual  Survey  Tests.  These  tele- 
binocular  tests  disclosed  difficulty  in 
stereopsis  and  limited  visual  acuity  in  his 
right  eye  at  near  point,  indic“ating  a need 
for  further,  more  intensive  examination 
by  an  eye  specialist.  When  tested  with  an 
audiometer.  Jack’s  auditory  acuity  was 
found  to  be  satisfactory  at  all  frequencies. 

One  of  our  routine  examinations  in- 
volves an  evaluation  of  each  child’s  mental 
health.  For  younger  children,  this  is  more 
difficult  and  less  accurate  since  we  rely 
rimarily  upon  the  CaUfomia  Test  of 
ersonality  at  the  lower  age  levels.  This 
is  a comparatively  crude  screening  device 
and  does  not  lead  to  any  depth  of  insight 
into  more  subtle  adjustment  problems. 
We  do  feel,  however,  that  our  rather 
unique  approach  to  mental  health  evalua- 
tion is  much  more  fraitful  than  that 
usually  followed  by  reading  clinics  and 
diagnosticians.  We  have  both  parents,  as 
well  as  the  child,  complete  the  same 
questionnaire,  responding  to  each  question 
just  as  they  think  he  would  answer  it  but 
without  conferring  v/ith  him  or  with  each 
other. 

Within  the  limitations  of  this  one  in- 
strument, it  appeared  that  Jack  was  a 
reasonably  well-adjusted  child.  It  did  not 
appear  that  he  had  yet  developed  any 
marked  feelings  of  inadequacy  in  spite,  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  not  doing  well  in 
school.  This  would  seem  to  be  a credit 
br>th  to  his  home  and  to  the  school,  in 
th.'t  Jack  has  not  been  made  to  feel  bad 


about  iqjcating  first  grade  and  about  his 
generally  poor  academic  achievement  We 
felt  dut  it  was  particularly  fortunate  ^t 
his  difficulty  in  reading  was  being  diag- 
nosed vsffiile  he  was  still  in  the  CMiy 
grades,  so  that  corrective  measures  nfi^t 
be  taken  before  academic  failure  result^ 
in  the  establishment  of  a vidous  drde  in 
relation  to  reading  and  mental  ill-h^tih. 

Despite  the  rather  favorable  picture 
presented  by  the  California  Test  of  Per- 
sonality, we  soon  learned  in  our  woric 
with  Jack  that  he  was  an  extremely  inse- 
cure individual — rather  emotionally  un- 
stable and  prone  to  cry  very  easily.  This 
tendency  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
employ  great  care  and  patience  in  working 
wim  him  and  accent^ed  the  need  for 
bolstering  his  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
adiievcment  It  should  be  remembered 
that  it  was  only  within  die  area  of  reading 
that  Jack  seemed  to  experience  any  par- 
ticular feelings  of  inadequacy. 

We  measured  his  intelligence  by  means 
of  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
children  and  the  California  Test  oj  Mental 
Maturity.  The  CTMM  was  administered 
as  an  individual  test  with  all  items  in  the 
language  section  being  read  aloud  to  him. 
His  over-ali  intelligence  grade  placement 
on  this  test  was  3.6,  his  total  IQ  being 
105.  Jack’s  performance  on  the  WISC 
was  quite  close  to  his  performance  on  the 
CTMM,  although  somewhat  lower.  On 
the  full  scale  he  obtained  an  IQ  of  99, 
while  on  the  verbal  and  performance  scales 
his  IQ’s  were  101  and  97,  respectively. 

'This  comparatively  even  distribution  of 
mental  abilities  fails  to  disclose  the  wide 
disparities  that  occurred  between  the  sub- 
tests within  each  of  these  major  areas. 
Jack’s  scaled  score  on  comprehension  was 
14;  on  vocabulary,  13;  and  on  picture 
completion,  15.  On  arithmetic  coding  and 
digit  spans,  however,  his  scaled  scores 
were  only  six.  'These  extremes  range  all 
the  way  from  mental  defective  to  very 
superior.  While  minor  fluctuations  from 
test  to  test  are  very  common  on  the  WISC, 
deviations  as  great  as  these  ir?  not  charac- 
teristic of  a normal  indivuveal  and  are 
sometimes  associated  with  injuy. 

We  also  examined  Jade  by  or  the 

Durrell  Analysis  of  Di^Chlty, 

the  California  Reading  ' (Primarf-. 
Form  AA).  the  Lee-CL'.'-*-  Readl 
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proach  in  order  to  maintain  Tack^^f 
and  full  cooperation  r.  ^ ^^terest 
bis  teacher  and  I mnd'c  j ^unnection, 

nifls  and  Sl^Tdtttefsr 

M physically  involved  in  otoel  to  tl5 
nis  attention  /n^  • r hold 

Although  he  Ts  !l!*  '«'ntion. 
■ndg>ende4lvto^^^^^  '?  .work 
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virtiully  ft  noii*tcftdet,  ftlthough  he  nun- 
to  score  somcwhfti  ki|ner  on  both 
soctioes  of  the  Cftliforou  Reiding  Test. 


primarly  as  a period  of  readiness  develop- 
ment— especially  psychological  readiness 
— in  view  of  the  time  devoted  to  play 
therapy  and  motivation.  Jade  is  presently 
responding  to  reading  instruction  on  ft 
low-third  grade  level.  He  has  learned  the 
dirill  of  independent  reading  ;md  is  en- 
joying the  easier  books  of  the  American 
Adventure,  the  Jim  Forest  and  Ae  Deep- 
Sea  Adventure  -series.  This  major  break- 
through has  occurred  during  the  past 
month,  and  we  are  expecting  a continua- 
tion of  the  current  rapid-improvement 
phase  of  Jack’s  program. 

Th*  Cos*  of  liliy 

Billy  was  nine  years  old  oa  October  14, 
i960.  He  was  first  smi  at  our  dinic  on 
July  12,  i960,  at  whkh  time  he  had  been 
assigned  to  the  third  grade,  having  already 
repeated  grade  one.  Billy’s  attitude  toward 
school  was  antagonistic  and  uncooperative. 

He  had  undergone  speech  therapy  at 
school,  but  he  still  substituted  th  for  the 
sound  of  s in  his  ordinary  conversation. 

Results  of  the  California  Test  of  Mental 
Maturity  placed  Billy  within  Ac  low- 
average  range  of  intelligence,  Tl'».'?  WlSC 
rated  his  over-all  IQ  at  85.  The  first  con- 
firming symptoms  of  brain  injury  were 
apparent  during  administration  of  the 
WISC;  Billy  showed  his  greatest  difficulty 
on  tests  requiring  motor-visual  ewrdina- 
tion,  a problem  Aat  carried  over  into  his 
reading  in  Ae  form  of  frequent  reversals. 

Billy’s  mental  health  was  obviously  not 
as  good  as  Jack’s.  He  was  found  to  rate 
extremely  low  on  behavioral  maturity, 
emotional  stability  and  feelings  of  ade- 
quacy; and,  both  parents  concurred  wiA 
respect  to  these  factors.  Billy  also  seemed 
to  feel  mistreated  and  discriminated 
against  unfairly.  An  unhealthy  rivalry 
with  his  younger  brother,  Jim,  was  clearly 
apparent  during  his  conversations  with 
the  diagnostician.  Jim  is  just  one  year 
younger  than  Billy  and  excels  him  in 
almost  every  activity,  including  sports. 
Billy  feels  incompetent  and  unsuccessful 
by  comparison. 

Instructional  Programs  Similar 

Billy’s  pattern  of  errors  in  reading  and 
his  instructional  needs  were  so  similar  to 
those  ahead),  discussed  for  Jack  Aat  Aey 
will  nca  be-  listed  here.  He,  too,  was 


'I^roqdboat  most  of  the  Muilai;  tests, 
Billy  oixloffd  low  effort  and  poor  aWen* 
tion;  he  ftow^  fpsquently  aao  .Itwl 
to  slump  in  his  duA. 

Upon  our  referral,  JdiUy  was  «ainin*d 
by  Dr.  William  C-  Baird,  Akron  ncurti^ 
gist.  Excerpts  from  his  report,  whid* 
included  an  electroencephalogram,  are 
presented  below: 

“.  . . First  of  five  children  . . - Mother 
states  he  did  not  move  in  womb,  as  did  Ac 
others  . - . weighed  eight  pounds  and  five 
ounces  at  birth — a product  of  four  hot^ 
of  labor  and  instrument  delivery,  at  whiA 
time  there  was  observed  to  be  some  mould- 
ing of  the  head  . . . walked  at  13  months 
. . . talked  at  15  . . . always  rather  awkward 
...  not  yet  entirely  toilet  trained  . . . 
accidents  have  increased  during  past  few 
wc^s,  associated  wiA  precocious  develop- 
ment and  even  behavior  on  Ae  part  of  next 
younger  brother.  . . . Upon  neurological 
examination,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a plagi- 
ocephaly  present,  wiA  fiattening  of  Ae  right 
occipital  area  of  the  skull.  He  is  a Aubby 
little  fellow  who  appears  awkward  for  his 
age  in  ail  of  the  cermllar  and  motor  tests. 

. . From  a oeurolo«ca|  viewpoint  there  is 
evidence  of  organic  brain  damage.  ...” 

Our  work  wiA  Billy  Ais  year,  while 
differing  in  some  resp^s  because  of  his 
particular  interests  and  his  less  favorable 
experiential  background  and  environment, 
has  been  very  similar  in  its  salient  feaArCS 
to  our  first  year  wiA  Jade.  Billy  is  of  a 
more  phleginatic  temperament,  and  he  has 
a more  restricted  range  of  interests.  His 
teachers  found  it  necessary  to  use  an  ex- 
perience approaA  wiA  freejuent  applica- 
tion of  Ae  kinesAetic  technique,  in  order 
to  stimulate  Billy’s  interest  and  to  improve 
his  retention.  Major  emphasis  has  been 
upon  creating  a favorable  climate  for 
learning  and  making  reading  a pleasant, 
successful  experience,  the  accent  oelng  on 
play  Aerapy. 

Reading  is  still  a chore  for  Billy,  and 
he  still  requires  an  excessive  riieasure  of 
extrinsic  motivation  and  stimulation.  His 
present  instructional  level  in  leadtnj^  Ii 
low-second,  and  he  cannot  read  imkpt3vl‘ 
ently  abo-  e a primer  level. 

Mtefing  fhe  CkalUnfft 

Reading  instmetian  fur  thc“ 
injured,  at  least  on  vf 


CowciPTS  OF  Rbamng  Instruction 


$!.  0Wi4t  iavolvt  continu* 
{ctcning  activities  widi 


tor  ft^nt  ap* 
of  lidils  ftnd  und^rst^d* 
irt^oiKjr  for  die  nomal 
'the  irUUt^tiottal  should  be  is 

im  as  po^fc  from  distracting  stimuli. 
ft«r  retention  is  apparentiv  one  of  the 
Ipteatest  handicaps  faced  by  these  ciuldren, 
and  ^ must  have  many  tangible  and 
objectin  relationships  to  which  they  can 
andior  tiieir  new  learnings,  or  cliie  these 
new  concepts  and  skills  drift  away 
wiA  the  moving  tides  which  sem  con- 
stantly to  be  flowing  through  their  dis- 
turbed !mQ4a> 

These  diildten  present  a tremendom 
diallenge-aa  ever-growing 
American  education  today.  The  need  is 
for  fuitibct  studies  tnd  clinic  invcsti- 
wtions  which  wiiU  point  the  way  toward 
a more  adeouate  meeting  of  their  mstruc- 
tional  needs.  We  have  only  scra^  the 
surface  of  a problem  tiet  Aat  u admit- 
tedly confusing,  even  to  neuroiof^  aim 
sdiolars  who  nave  ckvotod  tiieit  livta  to 
a study  of  the  brain  and  nervous  ^^em- 
Our  knowledge  is  meager;  we  are  per- 
tain about  many  aspects  of  br«n  inj^ 
and  its  concomitant  learning  difiicumes. 
Questions  are  much  mote  abundant  than 
unc^ualified  answers. 

Reports  concerning  „ 

battle  osualtics  from,  botii  World  War  II 
and  tiie  Korean  conflict,  however,  hpe 
brought  new  cacomagement  <»nce^ng 
&e  fedbiUty  and  adaptability  of  the  brain 
—of  its  mysterious  capacity  to  rcassim 
tasb  and  AiUs  in  order  to  compensate  for 
seemingly  damaged  cerebral  areas.  And, 
a very  recent  account  of  apparmtiv  total 
recovery  even  more  dramatically  d^on- 
sttates  tile  remaricable  resiliency  of  mu? 
extremely  .vcrsUile  organ.  I ana  referring 
to  ti>e  baffling  case  of  Kemal  Yon. 

KeeaL  a son  of  a physician  and  regis- 

tewlSe.  WM  in  oI% 

in  Qticaao— a victim  of  acute  bronchitis. 
Oalbim^  day,  a oimpiete 
otjiteoditci  ocjcurred,  despite  tiie  bote  cut 
to  faoUtate 

His  heart  stofied.  Everyone,  including  his 
fatiicr,  tho»#t  he  was  gone;  but,  after 
urvsa  mimitet  of  heart  Stoppage,  circula- 
tion «iddenlv  started  s3owly  once  more. 


New  problems  were  immediately  ap- 
parent. Kemal  had  lost  aU  signs  of  brain 
activity;  he  was  unable  to  hear,  to  see,  to 
swallow,  or  react  in  any  observable  manner 
to  external  .stimuli,  and  he  continually 
showed  convulsions,  spasticity,  fixed  eye- 
balls iad  other  signs  that  his  brain  was 
dead.  This  unconscious  condition  lasted 
17  days. 

But  the  medical  team  continued  to  work  . 
with  him.  Altiiough  brain  ceUs  have  never 
been  known  to  regenerate,  everting 
was  done  to  pwerve  the  spark  of  hfe— 
to  keep  it  from  going  out.  After  17  days, 
there  was  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
left  ankle.  Gradually,  voluntarv  movement 
extended  over  KemaTs  entire  body.  Fine- 
ly, he  began  to  tivow  signs  of  higher 
brain  functions;  he  recognized  his  motoer; 
he  smiled  and  cried.  He  was  released  from 
the  hospital  16  days  later. 

Today,  Kemal  appears  to  be  entirely 
normal  and  fully  recovered  from  the 
strange  malady  tiiat  brought  him  so  close 
to  deatii  more  than  two  ye^  ago.  Every 
test  known  to  medical  science  indicates 
that  there  is  no  brain  damage.  His  story 
•was  told  in  a recent  issue  of  the  jounm 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  by 
his  fatiier  ‘nd  three  other  doctors.  They 
are  still  myitifled  over  what  happened  to 
give  new  life  to  seemingly  destroyed 
brain  celts. 

Only  one  thing  is  certain:  we  must 
never  give  up;  we  must  continue  toe 
search  for  new  and  better  ways  of  dealing 
V 'h  all  cases  of  brain  injury.  We  cannot 
ex,  'ct  such  dramatic  recovery  in  most 
cas ! ; and,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier,  toe 
in  Jence  of  brain-damaged  children  who 
survive  until  school  age  has  been  steadily 
increasing  with  each  new  advance  in  med- 
ical sdeuce. 

Schools  and  reading  specialists  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  toe  challenge.  With 
each  new  step  forward  in  reading  research 
and  especially  with  those  studies  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  instruction 
for  toese  specially  handicapped  children 
—however  limited  in  scope-^e  frontier 
of  useful  information  is  further  extend^, 
and  reading  teachers  are  presented  with 
new  tools  for  dealing  with  an  important 
instructional  problem. 
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SEQUENCE  VIII 

remedial  reading 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Prevention  Before 
Remediofion 

Mildred  A.  Dawson 
Sacramento  State  College 

nr  HE  SPEAKER  bdieves  that  many  pupils 

J-  learn  to  be  poor  readers,  that  bad 
habits  and  negative  attitudes  are  learned, 
that  many  so-called  remedial  cases  could 
have  been  effective  and  confident  readers 
under  a program  of  preventive  teaching. 
All  too  many  pupils  are  reading  far  below 
their  potential,  though  admittedly  certain 
reading  difficulties  are  caused  by  condi- 
tions b^ond  the  school’s  control.  What 
IS  hoped  is  that  school  personnel  will  put 
more  emphasis  on  realizing  pupils’  read- 
ing  potential,  less  on  remedial  conditions 
that  might  be  prevented. 

One  consideration  in  a program  for  pre- 
venting reading  difficulties  is  the  timing 
of  instruction.  No  one  should  think  it  im- 
portant that  every  child  in  first  grade  be 
reading  from  books  by  Christmas,  since 
there  is  no  one  time  when  all  children  in 
a class  should  be  introduced  to  systematic 
lessons  in  reading  printed  matter.  They 
have  a wide  range  in  their  chronological 
age,  mental  age,  richness  and  character  of 
presAool  experiences,  and  mastery  of  the 
vocabulary  and  sentence  structure  of  the 
English  language.  Admittedly,  with  wise- 
ly devised  readiness  activities,  most  chil- 
dren do  become  mature  enough  and  suffi- 
ciently experienced  in  language  to  be  ready 
to  learn  to  read  during  their  stay  in  first 
grade,  if  not  earlier. 

Those  with  barren  preschool  experi- 
ences or  with  a need  to  learn  English  as  a 
second  language  may  need  lengthy  pre- 
paration for  reading  instruction.  Com- 
pensatoty  education  is  necessary  for  those 
who  lack  concepts,  have  a meager  vocabu- 
laiy.  and  speA  faulty  English-education 
mat  may  well  begin  at  nursery  school  age. 
For  those  speaking  a foreign  language, 


there  must  be  time  to  work  at  accustom- 
ing both  ears  and  tongue  to  the  sentence 
patterns,  the  intonations  of  voice,  the  vo- 
cabulary and  accurate  pronunciation  of 
English. 

A third  type  of  child  who  should  be 
introduced  to  book  reading  at  a later  age 
IS  the  slow-learner  v/ho  tends  to  be  im- 
mature  physically,  mentally,  and  socially 
and  IS  rarely  ready  at  the  age  of  six  to  be 
introduced  to  systematic,  formal  reading 
lessons.  Teachers  can  do  much  to  fore- 
stall such  children’s  becoming  remedial 
cases  by  introducing  reading  later  and  pro- 
ceeding more  slowly  than  with  brighter 
pupils.  Thus  arises  the  problem  of  pacing 
instraction,  especially  if  pupils  are  group- 
ed for  reading,  so  that  quick  learners  are 
not  unduly  held  back  and  slow  learners 
pushed  beyond  their  current  capacity  to 
learn  so  that  they  develop  bad  habits 
which  result  in  needless  deficiencies. 

A second  major  consideration  in  high- 
lighting prevention  is  that  of  selecting  the 
materials  of  the  reading  program.  Among 
the  elements  that  determine  the  suitability 
of  materials  are  these:  the  concepts  neces- 
sary if  pupils  are  to  understand  what  they 
are  reading,  relative  difficulty  of  the  vo- 
cabulary and  the  system  for  introducing 
and  repeating  words  within  books,  length 
and  relative  simplicity  of  sentences,  liveli- 
ness and  movement  of  action  within 

suitability  of  materials  to 
children  s maturity. 

Since  so  many  children  use  series  of 
basal  readers  in  learning  to  read,  we 
should  consider  this  matter.  Probably 
these  books,  for  most  pupils,  are  quite 
suitable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  authors 
work  painstakingly  at  meeting  the  general 
interests  of  children,  building  on  concepts 
probably  familiar  to  them,  introducing 
words  gradually  and  giving  much  repeti- 
tion, and  developing  sentences  of  suitable 
len^h  and  difficulty.  Even  so,  there  i.s  no 
real  assurance  that  a particular  series  will 
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fit  a particular  group  of  pupils.  For^  in- 
stance, rural  pupils  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  typical  suburban  background  of 
stories;  materials  may  be  unsuitably  paced. 
Even  if  a series  of  readers  is  relatively  suit- 
able, teachers  should  intersperse  much 
chart  reading  with  book  stories  for  the 
slow-learning  and  should  pennit  quick 
learners  to  proceed  very  rapidly  enabling 
them  to  read  widely  from  other  materials. 

Currently,  publishers  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide materials  better  accommodated  to  the 
varying  interests,  needs,  and  backgrounds 
of  the  pupils.  To  achieve  a more  natural 
style,  there  is  less  vocabulary  control. 
Books  based  on  different  cultural  back- 
grounds are  appearing.  Certain  linguists 
are  lending  their  knowledge  as  they  col- 
laborate in  the  experimental  development 
of  reading  materials  that  variously  stress 
the  phonetic  aspects  or  the  structural  na- 
ture of  the  English  lan^age.  Supplemen- 
tary reading  materials  in  abundance  are 
ouring  off  the  presses;  sets  of  "little 
ooks,”  each  book  in  the  set  having  a 
different  title,  are  advertised.  Trade  books 
are  being  evaluated  and  recommended  in 
terms  of  interest  and  difficulty.  Besides, 
non-printed  materials  are  widely  used;  for 
instance,  teacher-made  or  pupil-dictated 
stories  and  practice  materials,  or  the  lan- 
guage-experience approach  being  experi-. 
mentally  developed  in  southern  California. 

The  third  consideration  in  putting  pre- 
vention ahead  of  remedial  teaching  is  the 
manner  hi  which  reading  is  Diffi- 

culties may  arise  because  teaching  is  inade- 
quate or  faulty.  For  instance,  I have  all 
too  often  observed  teachers  proceeding  in 
the  manner  of  my  own  teachers  of  long 
ago:  assigning  the  next  selection  for  silent 
study,  having  the  children  reading  orally 
in  turn,  with  little  or  no  discussion.  Since 
reading  is  really  thinking — silent  reading 
to  get  ideas,  oral  reading  to  share  them 
— such  routinish,  mechanical  lessons  fail 
to  emphasize  thinking,  and  actually  may 
make  reading  distasteful  to  active-minded 
children. 

Another  all  too  common  fault  is  the 
practice  of  forging  ahead— trying  to  teach 
children  to  read  before  they  are  ready, 
going  through  books  page  by  page  wheth- 
er sight  vocabulary  and  word  recognition 
skills  are  being  mastered  or  not.  Year  by 
year  reading  grows  more  and  more  halt- 


ing; pupils  become  more  frustrated,  dis- 
couraged or  antagonistic.  Such  teaching 
builds  remedial  reading  cases. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  teacher  rides  a 
hobby,  such  as  having  ihe  children  act  out 
all  their  stories  as  a check  on  comprehen- 
sion. Or  she  may  restrict  reading  lessons 
to  narrative,  fiction-type  stories  and  do 
little  to  guide  children  in  reading  informa- 
tional materials  and  studying.  Because 
children  become  effective  readers  and 
lovers  of  books  only  as  they  master  a wide 
range  of  skills,  come  in  contact  with 
varied  materials,  and  read  for  many  differ- 
ent purposes,  no  narrow  and  restricted 
rogram  for  teaching  reading  is  likely  to 
evelop  a versatile,  fluent,  able  reader. 

An  effective  reading  program  is  based 
on  such  policies  as  these:  (1)  Concept- 
building is  stressed.  (2)  Pupils  have  a 
purpose  for  each  particular  reading  lesson 
— enjoying  story,  skimming  for  main 

ideas  or  for  specific  details,  increasing  rate, 
following  sequence  or  organizing  a selec- 
tion in  outline  form,  preparing  to  read 
orally,  reading  critically  to  determine  in- 
consistencies cr  propaganda,  and  the  like. 
(3)  Each  reading  lesson  is  an  exercise  in 
thinking.  Pupils  read  to  determine  how  or 
why,  to  compare  or  contrast,  to  select  the 
most  important  point  among  several.  It  is 
through  lively,  thoughtful  discussion  that 
thinking  is  aroused.  (4)  Pupils  are  helped 
to  know  how  to  adjust  their  manner  of 
reading  to  the  purpose  for  reading  and  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  materials.  They  scan 
or  skim,  read  relaxedly  or  studiously  ac- 
cording to  the  situation.  (5)  Oral  reading 
is  used  to  communicate,  not  to  mouth 
words. 

Teachers  should  keep  alert  to  experi- 
mental programs  designed  to  improve  the 
teaching  of  reading.  Currently  we  have 
tryouts  of  the  language- experience  ap- 
proach based  on  pupils’  own  stories.  Vari- 
ous ways  of  individualizing  instruction  to 
take  care  of  personal  interests  and  needs 
of  children  are  under  consideration.  Sev- 
eral communities  are  working  with  the 
i|t]a  program  with  its  phonetic  system 
designed  to  enable  pupils  to  recognize 
words  accurately  in  terms  of  the  symbol- 
per-sound  system.  Linguists  are  moving  in 
on  reading  from  various  directions  as  they 
show  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  gen- 
erally phonetic  nature  of  the  English  lan- 


^age,  work  with  basic  sentence  patterns, 
'^♦indicate  how  matters  of  intonation  and 
juncture  operate  in  effective  oral  reading, 
or  use  transformational  linguistics  to  stress 
meaningful  approaches  to  reading  matter. 
Compensatory  education  to  supplement 
children’s  concepts  and  to  builcf  mastery 
of  the  English  language  is  catching  on 
from  coast  to  coast.  Ungraded  primary  or- 
ganization is  contributing  to  better  timing 
and  pacing  of  instructions. 

While  it  is  good  to  know  of  these  cur- 
rent movements  to  help  in  preventing 
reading  difficulties,  we  should  still  be 
careful  not  to  jump  on  any  bandwagon 
until  we  have  determined  exactly  whatds 
involved,  whether  a program  is  an  all- 
round, effective  one,  whetlier  conditions 
locally  make  it  a feasible  one.  Sometimes 
school  personnel  rush  into  some  new 
movement  prematurely  and  fail  in  a proj- 
ect that  might  have  been  fruitful  if  there 
had  been  systematic  preparation  of  teach- 
ers and  the  community  to  understand  and 
accept  the  project. 

May  I suggest  some  measures  that  might 
expedite  the  improvement  of  reading  in- 
stmction  countrywide?  (1)  Have  IRA  set 
up  a program  of  coordinated  research.  (2) 
Possibly  have  IRA  hire  a team  of  expert 
consultants  who,  invited  by  school  systems 
and  partially  subsidized  by  them,  would 
assist  in  surveys  and  conduct  v/orkshops 
for  teachers.  (3)  Have  some  of  the  Per- 
spective volumes  review  findings  of  re- 
search and  present  them  in  popular  vein 
and  with  practical  suggestions  to  teachers. 
(4)  Have  a rash  of  well  planned  and 
efficiently  conducted  workshops  that  will 
prepare  all  teachers-in-service  to  use  the 
best  of  modern  techniques.  By  such  means 
can  we  set  up  programs  of  prevention  to 
replace  remediation. 
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second,  equally  bright  group  between  tte 
ages  of  7 and  14  years,  who  were  sent  to 
£ for  evaluation  of  severe  reading, 
writing,  and  spelling  disabilities. 

As  the  years  went  by  we  found  that  we 
were  able  to  predict  future  reading  dis- 
abilities in  a large  percentage  of  group 
under  age  six  and  we  found,  on  die  other 
hand,  that  in  the  reading  group  not  only 
were  there  many  youngsters  who  had  a 
history  of  earlier  speedi  disturUnces,  but 
also  a good  many  who,  on  careful  mvMti- 
gation,  showed  more  or  less  subtle  signs 
of  residual  language  dencits. 

Daily  clinical  observation  of  these  chil- 
dren has  tau^t  ’.:s  to  look  on  lanraage  as 
a continuum  embracing  all  are^  of  verba 
communication;  speaking,  writing,  spe  - 
ing,  reading,  and  composition,  we 
that  deviations  in  orie  area  go  along  wth 
■ deficits  in  related  ont,  and  that  rather 
than  dealing  with  a specific  dyslexia  or 
with  cluttering,  we  deal  wiA  a fairly 


8.  Coiisfitytlonal  Asp«cH  of 
Rtoding 

a.  rSM  VI,  S«cv'!9»  3.) 

b.  Total  Uagaofo  Disability 


Katrina  de  Hirsch 

At  the  Pediatric  Language  ^J^sor^er 
Ginic,  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  we  have  over  the  past 
seen  numbers  of  children  who  fell  into 
two  distinct  categories:  3-  to 
youngsters  of  at  least  average  intelligence 
Who  ^le  referred  to  us  for  some  ^nd  of 
oral  language  disturbance:  delayed  lari- 
nu4e  dwlonment,  infantile  ^pee*  pat- 
terns, word-deafness  or  cluttering;  and  a 


DofialtloB  of  Hi/  Syoclfie  Uagaafo 
Disordor  Syadroaio  . 

However,  so  as  not  to  confuse  the  issue, 
let  me  say  that  when  I talk  of  specific 
language  disabilities  I do  not  mean  those 
in  which  difficulty  with  verbal  communia- 
tion  is  but  one  aspect  of  a broader 
psychopathology. 

I do  not,  for  instance,  mean  the  phobic 
stutterer  whose  difficulty  with  speem 
micht  be  symptomatic  of  a character  dis- 
order; nor  do  I mean  the  child  whose 
reading  difficulty  is  non-specific  and 
might  be  related  to  emotional  infantilism, 
to  a defect  in  ego-organization  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  severe  psychopathology. 

When  I talk  of  a specific  develop- 
mental  language  disabiUty — ^d  I believe 
that  dyslexia  belongs  in  this  category 
I mean  one  where  communicative  intent 
is  clearly  present  and  where  the  learning 
drive  is  not  impaired  except  when  it  comes 
to  the  handling  of  verbal  symbols. 

FtaHrat  Coni*o«  fo  DavBloyBiMtol 
LaRgvag*  Disorder* 

Let  me  enumerate  some  c)f  the  features 
which  we  think  are  significant  in  the 
syndrome  we  .call  language  disturbance. 

VdmtM  Factors.  To  begin  with,  we 
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believe  that  this  syndrome  has  a familial 
constitutional  element.  Orton  was  the  first 
v/ho  stressed  this  point.  Weiss  has  empha- 
sized the  concept  of  Central  Lan^age 
Imbalance  which  he  believes  is  genetically 
determined.  Luchsingor’s  recent  twin 
studies  postulate  the  existence  of  a hered- 
itary weakness  in  speech  and  voice  en- 
dowment. Halgren  has  shown  something 
of  the  same  kind  for  reading  and  spelling 
disabilities. 

Language  Aptitude.  We  believe,  as 
Muriel  Potter  Langman  has  expressed  so 
well  in  her  paper  on  the  reading  process, 
that  individuals  differ  markedly  in  their 
jdiility  to  deal  with  lingmsbc  entities.  The 
range,  even  assuming  siu^  r intellectual 
potential,  is  enormous.  According  to  Lang- 
man there  are  tliose  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  curve  whose  lack  of  langi^e  aptitude 
is  just  as  striking  as  are  the  gifts  of  others 
in  this  area. 

Neurophysiological  Patterning.  Our 
next  contention  is  this:  individuals  who 
suffer  from  generalized  language  disorders 
often  show  subtle  deficits  in  other  areas 
of  fimctioning  as  well.  In  investigating 
language  disturbances  we  have  to  go 
beyond  overt  verbal  manifestations  and 
carefully  evaluate  neurophysiological  phe- 
nomena underlying  linguistic  behavior. 
Motility,  body  image,  perceptual,  motor 
and  neuro-motor  patterning,  competence 
in  dealing  with  auditory  and  spatial  con- 
figurations and  figure-ground  discrimina- 
tion are  all  highly  pertinent  in  terms  of 
overall  language  funrtioning. 

It  is  true  that  individual  diildren  s com- 
petence to  deal  with  different  types  of 
configurations  varies  according  to  the 
sensory  modality  involved:  some  have 
severe  difficulties  in  dealing  with  patterns 
laid  out  in  space  in  reading,  while  their 
ability  to  handle  auditory  configurations 
is  relatively  adequate.  Offiers,  and  I am 
now  thinking  of  word-deaf  youngsters,  do 
not  acquire  acceptable  speech  before  they 
see  the  spoken  symbols  in  print;  it  is  their 
ability  to  interpret  auditory  verbal  symbols 
which  is  defective.  However,  in  most  cases 
of  a severe  language  dysfunction  we  find 
a combination  of  poor  motor  and  visuo- 
motor  patterning  as  well  as  trouble  with 
auditory  and  spatial  org^izations. 

It  is  not  diffiwlt  to  discover  more  or 
less  subtle  deviations  in  neurophysiological 


patterning  in  the  very  young  child. 

Observing  motility  in  four-  ^ to  eight- 
year-olds  who  have  difficulty  with  one  or 
the  other  aspects  of  language  rev^s  a 
distinct  pattern:  most  of  th^e  children 
are  very  hyperactive  and  disorganized. 
This  is  true  not  only  for  youngsters  with 
speech  difficulties,  but  also  for  those  who 
have  not  caught  on  to  reading  or  writing 
in  the  first  two  grades.  Such  hyperkin«is 
is  not  always  the  result  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance and  it  is  not  only  due  to  fnw- 
trations.  Indeed,  many  momers  have  told 
us  that  these  particular  children  have  been 
hyperactive  from  way  back,  even  in  utero. 
Any  experienced  kindergarten  twcher 
knows  the  children  I mean:  the  buzz- 
bombs  who  make  life  so  hard  for  them- 
selves and  others  in  the  group  and  who 
are  fundamentally  well-meaning  and  not 
necessarily  emotionally  disturbed  Aildren. 
The  movements  of  children  with  linguistic 
disorders  are  more  global,  less  differen- 
tiated than  those  of  their  peers.  During 
hopping  they  clench  their  hands,  when 
flexing  the  tongue  they  torn  the  whole 
head,  during  manual  activities  the  entire 
body  is  involved.  Many  10-  and  11-year- 
old  youngsters  who  are  struggling  with 
tlie  rudiments  of  reading  still  torn  along 
a longitudinal  axis,  a sign  of  plasticity 
and  immaturity  of  the  central  nervous 
system  which  usually  disappears  around 
the  age  of  7.  Oiildren  with  developmen- 
tal language  disorders  frequently  show  a 
primitivity  of  posture  and  tonus  which  is 
^ical  for  the  chronologically  younger 
child. 

Grapho«Mofer  Dltfiirbaieu 
aid  Clatt«rlR9 

Orton  was  the  first  who  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  many  children  with  lan- 
guage disturbances  are  dyxpraxic — clumsy 
in  manipulation  of  small  muscle  groups 
and  have  trouble  with  motor  patterning, 
not  only  with  individual  movements,  but 
sometimes  as  in  ideo-motor  apraxia,  with 
the  total  Gestalt  of  the  skilled  act.  Even 
those  youngsters  whose  motor  skills  are 
fairly  acceptable  in  non-symbolic  activities 
have  trouble  when  it  comes  to  handling  a 
pencil.  Some  very  bright  youngsters  have 
a bad  time  in  kindergarten  because  they 
are  unable  to  fold  paper,  to  cut  out,  to 
color.  Tliese  are  the  children  who  often 
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later  turn  up  wi*  severe  ™ting  &• 
abilities.  In  the  first  grades  they  have 

trouble  with  spacing 
with  holding  the  line,  wth  shape  ^ 
the  letter  itself;  execution  is  often 
and  arrhythmic.  There  is  a 
correlation  between  such  grapho-motor 
disturbance  and  the  speech  disorder  we 
call  cluttering.  . , 

autteiing  speedi,  -wludr  “ J'S 
stumhling.  and  explosive,  is 
bv  excessive  rate  and  erratic  rhyttun.  .M 
Mpers  these  cluttering  yompters  wi* 
writing  disabiliti«  hand  in  oto 
look  exactly  the  way  they  ^d.  T^t 
jerky  arrhythmic  handwriting  .^eat  y 
Srs  flieir  fast,  disorga^ed  md  m- 
disSnet  oral  veibal  output.  - 

handwriting  is  the  exact  counterpart  ot 
thdr  disorganized  speeoi. 

Spatial  organization  wnting  is  not  the 
only  grapho-motor  acrivity  Aese 
WeUuble  with:  their  human  figure 
drawing  is  often  strikingly 
toelolmentally  several  vear^Mo*  ^. 

chronoWal  from 

notion  of  space  otiginallj  den^  train 

his  awareness  of  parts  of  his  My 

their  relationship  to  each  other.  Thus  his 

human  figure  drawing  reveals,  among 

other  th^,  his  spatial  competmee, 

which  is  of  pertinence  in  reading, 

Tnd  writing  which  are  patterns  laid  ou 
'rsmee.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
those  youngsters  whose  oral  lan^ge  e 
Xmentls  retarded  often  show  the 
^ame  primitive  body  image.  This  would 
Scate  that  primitivity  in  patterning  is 
a feature  in  various  developmental  Ian- 

M*pSive,  spatially,  disorpn- 
ved  Bender  Gestalts  not  only 
Sut  also  in  cluttering  younKters  and 
those  with  severe  articulately  diffiailties^ 
These  children’s  visuo-motor  organization 
UgrbAW  and  they  practically  alwap 
show  the  verficaliaations,  rave“rans,  M 
noor  distribution  on  paper  which  is  part 
^ parcel  of  their  temporal-spatial 

'’“rSe  with  left-to-right  progression, 

which  is  one  aspect  of 

is  frequently  menboned  in  ? 

of  cSldren  with  reading 

most  cases  of  failure  to  establish  a cl^r 

™fsup“S.rity  of  one  side  over  the  other 


we  find  trouble  with  both  spaliJ  a^ 
temporal  sequences.  The  snull  child  who 
says^ricc  Spsy  for  Rice  Crispy,  *^^P^ 
wL  recites  the  “Lord  is  a shoving 
leopard”  for  the  ‘•Ix)rd  is  a lovi^ 
shepherd,"  is  often  the  same  who  show 
an  Lusual  number  of  reversals  in  speU- 
ing  and  reading.  Such  trouble  wiA 
sequences  reveals  a weakness  m either 
tSiporal  or  spatial  organization  and 
usually  in  both. 


Figure-ground  discrimination,  which  is 
another  «pect  of  patterning,  is  often 
deficient  in  the  youngster 
language  disability.  To  pull  out  &e 

sigSnt  configuration  essential  for 
speedi  and  reading.  The  word-^f 
child  i&ears  spe<^  as  if  were  d 
and  undifferentiated  noise,  the  dyslexic 
youngster  who  looks  at  foe 
L it  it  were  a 

tiated  design  have  foe  same  difficulty  : foe 
former  in  foe  auditory,  tiie  latter  in  the 
sStial  area.  Their  failure  is  not  related  to 
a^peripheral  sensory  defidt.  The  word-deaf 
child  \ears  words  but  he  hea«  them  in  an 
mistructured  diffuse  way.  The  dyslexic 
mKter  jeej  words  but  he  se«  them  »n 
In  uStructured  fashion.  In  both  ^ 
result  is  inability  to  derive  meaning  from 
foe  experience. 

Paralltis  Oro!  end  FriatH 

WrIHea  Loagaoga  DaSelH 

Speech  therapists  have 
long  time  that  children  wifo  delayed 
language  development  and  wifo  articula- 
torydifficulties  have  short  auditory  mem- 
oiV  spans  and  poor  auditory  djscnmina- 
tmn.  A study  by  Goetzinger,  Dirks,  and 
Baer  has  shown  that  p^r  readers  arc 
significantly  inferior  in  both.  i^dt 
that  in  severe  cases  this  lufenority 
sents  a dysfunction  on  foe  cortical  level. 

I have  been  strongly  impressed  wifo  foe 
poor  auditory  discrimination  of  cluttering 
Children  and  those  with  severe  spelling 
disabilities.  Such  marked  difficul^  m dif- 
ferentiation of  complex 
seems  to  be  a characteristic  feature  of  foe 
language  disorder  syndrome. 

Language  organization  is  not  foe  only 
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thing  that  is  vulnerable  in  these  children. 
The  scattered  behavior  of  so  many  young- 
sters with  language  disturbances  reflects 
their  difficulty  with  organi2ing  the  endless 
stream  of  incoming  stimuli  into  acceptable 
behavioral  configurations.  These  children’s 
lack  of  control  is  not  always  a neurotic 
symptom;  it  might  sometimes  be  simply 
a form  of  disorganization  resembling  the 
breakdown  in  language  palterning. 

Cohn  in  the  Archives  of  Neurology  in 
February  1961  says:  "Much  of  the  aber- 
rant behavior  is  an  extreme  disorganiza- 
tion of  motor  patterns  as  the  result  of 
failure  to  form  concepts  for  the  continual 
bombardment  of  formed  stimuli  from  the 
environment.  This  driven  quality  of  adap- 
tive activity  appears  to  express  a patho- 
physiological disorganization  and  to  really 
represent  a social  dyspraxia." 

LoRfluag*  Deficlis  !■  Older  Cblldro 

In  the  older  youngsters  many  of  the 
original  perceptual,  motor  and  visuo- 
motbr  deviations  disap^r.  As  a result 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  diagnose  an 
over-all  language  disability  in  an  older 
child.  However,  on  careful  investigation 
one  will  find  that  the  rapid,  cluttered, 
and  indistinct  speech  often  persists.  One 
frequently  discovers  a limited  vocabulary 
and  severe  difficulty  with  formulation  of 
both  oral  and  written  verbal  material. 
These  children  ramble  on,  they  axe  unable 
to  pull  a story  together.  Teaching  them 
to  make  outlines  for  compositions  is  often 
very  difficult.  They  might  have  excellent 
ideas  but  organization  both  in  terms  of 
content  as  well  as  in  terms  of  more  formal 
aspects — punctuation,  capitalization,  spell- 
ing, handwriting— often  presents  a major 
hurdle..  Poor  organization  also  interferes 
with  subject  matter  which  requires  little 
verbal  ability.  In  spite  of  often  excellent 
understanding  of  basic  mathematical  con- 
cepts, these  children’s  math  papers  are 
usually  so  messy  and  poorly  arranged  that 
^ne  is  apt  to  overlook  their  good  potential 
in  this  area. 

Some  of  our  children  "jell"  around  the 
ages  of  12  to  14  years.  ’Th^  become  less 
hyperactive,  their  patterning  improves. 
Some  compensate  by  obsessive  meAa- 
nisms  for  their  original  disorganization. 
TTieir  reading  sometimes  becomes  fluent 
since  they  make  up  for  tlieir  deficit  by 


sheer  intelligence  and  are  ^le  to 
meaning  from  context  even  if  they 
tinue  to  reverse  and  misread  indivi 
words. 

We  see  many  older  children  w 
specific  language  difficulty  has  turned 
what  has  been  called  a severe  ‘ lear 
impotence."  In  some  of  them,  lean 
attitudes  are  severely  impaired,  self  in 
has  become  permanently  damaged.  In 
case  of  these  youngsters,  emotional  fac 
have  so  obscured  and  complicated^ 
original  picture  that  they  pose  hij 
complicated  diagnostic  and  therape 
problems. 

Tiiterctical  DIscmssIor 

We  share  with  Bender  the  concept 
a "developmental  lag”  or,  as  Harris  ] 
haps  more  aptly  calls  it:  delayed  or 
organized  neurological  maturation, 
believe  that  a more  or  less  marked  de| 
of  neurophysiological  immaturity  un< 
lies  the  various  developmental  langu 
disorders.  We  further  oelieve  that  tk 
immaturities  are  by  no  means  confined 
verbal  performance  but  tend  to  show 
in  neuro-physiological  phenomena  unc 
lying  linguistic  behavior.  ’The  basic  ( 
stalt  difficulties  of  these  children  she 
in  deficient  perceptual,  motor,  viss 
motor  and  behavioral  patterning,  as  w 
as  in  trouble  with  spatial  and  tempo 
Gestalten. 

We  are  trying  to  trace  these  deficit 
pre-school  children  to  alert  the  teach 
and  to  instigate  appropriate  procedu 
before  these  youngsters  become  ed» 
tional  and  emotional  casualties. 
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Katrina  de  Hirsch,  L.C.S.T. 


I shall  try  in  this  paper  to  discuss  some 

of  the  stmctures  and  processes  involved  thatttjnge  and  Experiment  in  Reading 
in  the  reafc  act  in  the  Eght  of  Gestalt  ^ 

' ‘ psychology.  I shall  then  try  to  apply  some  of  eye  movements  is 
of  the  general  concepts  to  children  who 
are  learning  to  cope  with  printed  words. 
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Definition 

Reading  is  the  successful  response  to 
the  visual  forms  of  language,  g^l  of 
reading  is  the  understanding  of  graphical- 
ly fixed  language  imits. 

Visual  Aspects 

Reading  is  obviously  more  than  and 
different  from  seeing.  More  is  ^volved 
than  simple  ocular  functioning.  The  visi- 
bility of  letters  is  not  the  same  as  their 
readability.  Dyslexic  children  do  letters 
but  they  do  not  grasp  their  symbolic  sig- 
nificance. Reading  is  not  only  a matter  ot 
perception,  it  is,  in  the  last  instance,  an 
intellectual  act. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  reading  dis- 
abilities which  are  related  to  visual  prob- 
lems. Robinson  and  Cleland  refer  to  far- 
sightedness and  lack  of  binocular  v^ion, 
to  difficulties  with  visual  fusion  and  depth 
perception  which  contribute  to  reading 
problems. 

The  1940  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Medical  Association  takes  a dif- 
ferent stand.  "Only  if  visual  acuity  is 
reduced  to  50%  or  more  will  the  child 
have  trouble  with  interpretation  of  s]^m- 
bols  he  does  not  see  well.  Except  in  rar- 
siehtedness  of  a marked  degree,  the  child  s 
power  of  focusing  is  sufficient  to  give 
adequate  but  not  perfect  vision.  Cros^d 
eye  with  normal  vision  in  one  eye  has  little 
effect  on  reading  ability.” 

The  discussion  whether  or  not  faulty 
eye  i • .emcnts  are  responsible  for  reading 
difficulties  is  still  going  on.  Orton  and 
Tinker  deny  the  significance  of  faulty  eye 
movements  in  the  etiology  of  reading  dis- 
orders. Research  has  shown  that  the  dif- 
ference in  number  of  eye  fixations  in  ex- 
cellent and  poor  readers  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  Los  Angeles  report  quoted 
above  says:  "So-called  faulty  eye  move- 
ments as  judged  by  regressions  depend 
primarily  on  poo^  understanding  of  suD- 
lect  matter,  not  on  uncoordinated  eye 
muscles,  not  the  eye  but  the  brain  learns 

to  read.”  , , , 

Kainz  also  maintains  that  the  numbei 


of  eye  movements  is  a function  of  abilit> 
to  grasp  meaning  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  other  words,  visual  process^ 
in  reading  are  largely  of  a central  rather 
than  of  a peripheral  nature. 

Cortical  Functions 

Earlier  concepts  of  the  central  processes 
pertinent  for  reading  have  underpne 
considerable  modification.  Neurologists  no 
longer  believe  that  precisely  pinpointed 
brain  areas  are  responsible  for  specific 
performance.  We  do  know  that  in  lesions 
of  the  angular  gyrus  the  interpretation  of 
printed  material  is  impaired  or  lost.  We 
ylso  know  that  the  areas  adjacent  to  ffie 
angular  gyrus  do  subserve  processes  in- 
volved in  reading.  However,  we  no  longer 
believe  that  we  deal  with  separate  and 
summative  cortical  excitations.  Rather,  we 
assume  the  existence  of  highly  comj^x 
activities  involving  the  whole  brain.  We 
know  that  in  aphasic  patients  who  suffer 
from  severe  receptive  speech  disturbances, 
reiding  is  often  impaired  as  well. 


Release  of  Meaning 

The  fact  that  in  cases  of  language  path- 
ology loss  of  speech  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  difficulties  with  reading  compre- 
hension has  important  implications.  For 
the  beginning  reader  the  visual  and  the 
auditory  structure  of  the  word  are  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  each  other  and  me 
graphic  sign  has  to  be  tra^lated  sile^y 
or  aloud  into  auditory  verbal  (om.  Th 
printed  word  "mat” — a series  of  letters 
50gn  — a sequence  in  space  is  trans- 
formed overtly  or  in  inner  speech  into  a 
series  of  sounds  heard  — a sequence  in 
tim^which  in  turn  release  the  concept 
of  "mat.”  Schilder  found  an  increase  ot 
electrical  activity  of  the  vocal  muscles  in 
slow  readers. 

While  Kainz  believes  that  the  highly 
skilled  reader  proceeds  directly  from  the 
printed  symbol  on  the  page  to  the  under- 
lying concept,  that  the  written  word  itself 
is  a arrier  of  meaning,  many  studies  show 
that  even  the  fluent  reader  evokes  the 
auditory  and  motor  images  symbolized  by 
letters,  but  that  these  images  are  so  fleeting 
and  of  so  short  a duration  that  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  necessarily  aware  of  them. 
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Even  the  practiced  reader  will  resort  to 
vocalization  when  he  meets  an  unknown 
word  or  tries  to  understand  a difficult  pas- 
sage. Inner  speech  phenomena  are  prob- 
ably never  entirely  eliminated.  How  many 
vocal  clues  are  needed  may  be  a matter  of 
reading  proficienqr. 

Partial  Performances  Involved  in 
the  Reading  Process 

However,  evoking  the  auditory  image 
of  the  word  during  reading  is  only  part 
of  the  total  performance.  Kainz,  in  ana- 
lyzing the  reading  process,  finds  a number 
of  partial  performances:  tliere  is  the  per- 
ceptual grasping  of  letter  and  word  con- 
figurations, there  is  their  evocation  in 
inner  speech,  there  is  the  comprehension 
of  syntactical  relationships,  the  construc- 
tion of  anticipatory  schemata  as  to  what 
the  sentence  is  going  to  say,  there  is  final- 
ly the  assimilation  of  content  into  an 
already  existing  framework.  All  of  this 
constitutes  an  integrated  performance, 
each  part  influencing  the  others.  It  is  only 
in  unsuccessful  reading  experiences  — as 
when  someone  reads  a text  aloud  but  does 
not  grasp  its  significance  — that  one  can 
separate  out  partial  performances. 

‘Global  vs.  Synthetic  Reading 

One  of  the  basic  problems  in  reading 
research  is  the  question  whetlier  the  skilled 
reader  adds  letter  to  letter  or  rather  sound 
groups  to  sound  groups  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  word,  or  whether  the  printed 
word  is  experienced  globally.  An  answer 
to  this  question  is  obviously  pertinent  in 
terms  of  the  battle  nuw  raging  between 
the  people  who  teach  reading  in  a global 
fashion  and  those  who  believe  that  words 
should  be  broken  up  into  their  phonetic 
elements  and  then  blended  into  larger 
units. 

The  philosophical  foundation  for  the 
global  approach  is  based  on  Gestalt  psy- 
chology, and  it  is  thus  imperative  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  how  this  theory  influenced  the 
different  systems  of  teaching  reading. 

Some  Gestalt  Concepts 

Gestalt  psychology,  as  originally  con- 
ceived by  Wertheimer,  defines  Gestalt  as 
that  function  of  the  organism  which  re- 


sponds to  a given  constellation  of  stimuli 
as  to  a whole.  There  is  an  innate  tcndenqr 
in  human  beings  to  experience  whole  con- 
figurations. We  respond  to  a given  series 
of  separate  musical  tones  as  to  a tune — 
a melody — even  when  it  is  transposed  intp 
a different  key.  The  single  element — the 
separate  notes — are  different,  but  the  es- 
sence of  the  configuration  stays  constant, 
the  "figure”  as  Wertheimer  calls  it,  the 
tune,  in  this  particular  case — remains  the 
same.  We  respond  to  an  arrangement  of 
pencil  strokes  as  to  a square  even  if  the 
square  is  presented  at  a different  angle. 
As  defined  by  Gestalt  psychology,  visual 
forms  obey  certain  laws: 

1.  Form  is  characterized  by  being  sep- 
arated and  standing  out  from  the 
ground. 

2.  The  whole  and  its  parts  mutually 
determine  each  other’s  characteris- 
tics. 

3.  The  various  parts  of  a form  have 
different  values,  some  are  indispen- 
sable if  wholeness  is  to  be  retained, 
others  are  relatively  unnecessary. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  Gestalt 
laws. 

Application  of  Gestalt  Concepts  to 
Reading 

The  original  Gestalt  experiments  were 
done  with  simple  visual  forms  like  circles 
and  squares.  Altliough  letters  are,  of 
course,  more  complex — quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  have  symbolic  signifi- 
cance— much  of  what  is  true  for  simple 
forms,  is  also  true  for  letters  and  words. 
We  do  not  see  all  the  single  elements  in 
a word,  we  see  its  characteristic  features. 
Words  have  a physiognomy,  derived  from 
the  particular  relationship  between  the 
whole  and  its  parts.  This  physiognomy 
makes  it  possible  to  recognize  these  words, 
no  matter  whether  they  are  printed  large 
or  small,  black  or  red,  whether  the  print 
is  good  or  relatively  poor.  We  know  that 
if  one  tears  a word  apart  and  prints  it  in 
separate  syllables  it  takes  66%  longer  to 
read,  because,  as  a result  of  the  syllable 
division,  the  Gestalt  quality  gets  lost.  In 
one  of  his  experiments  Korte  presented 
words  from  a long  distance  so  that  they 
were  at  first  quite  indistinct  and  diffuse. 
The  first  impression  of  the  word  was  a 
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global  one,  including  Gestalt  qualities  like 
length,  density,  and  so  forth.  The  second 
phase  of  recognition  began  with  the 
moment  when  characteristic  details  were 
recognized  as  physiognomic  and  as  defi- 
nitely influencing  the  total  Gestalt. 

Because  fluent  readers  are  global  read- 
ers, educators  and  psychologists  have  con- 
cluded that  the  best  way  of  learning  to 
read  is  by  the  global  approach.  However, 
it  is  only  the  proficient  reader  who  sees 
words  in  a stractured  and  organized  way. 
The  beginning  reader  does  not — his  ability 
to  differentiate  and  to  integrate  is  as  yet 
undeveloped  and  as  a result  he  often  can- 
not cope  with  long  and  complex  configu- 
rations in  the  form  of  words.  Shorter 
configurations  as  represented  by  letter  and 
letter  groups  are  often  easier  to  take  in  for 
the  beginning  reader.  A letter,  of  course, 
is  a Gestalt  also,  a partial  Gesetalt  it  is 
trae,  but  possessing,  nevertheless,  the  same 
qualities  as  do  whole  words.  We  see  the 
single  elements  in  a letter  as  little  as  we 
see  the  single  elements  in  a word — we 
only  see  characteristic  features  which  en- 
able us  to  recognize  the  letter  as  such — 
whether  printeain  black  or  in  red,  written 
in  one  handwriting  or  in  another.  Like  a 
word,  the  letter  also  has  a Gestalt  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  separate,  that  it  stands  out. 

What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  There  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  recogni- 
tion of  letters  and  that  of  whole  words. 
The  process  is  the  same:  letters  as  well  as 
v/ords  are  grasped  on  the  basis  of  their 
determining  features.  Proficient  readers 
tend  to  take  in  more  complex  Gestalten, 
but  even  if  they  grasp  them  as  wholes, 
they  still  must  be  able  to  analyze  them 
quickly  and  reliably  into  their  elements. 
Reading  requires  both  integrative  and 
analyzing  competence. 

Thus,  the  dichotomy  between  the  read- 
ing of  parts  and  the  reading  of  wholes  is 
largely  an  artificial  one.  In  normal  reading 
the  grasping  of  complex  configurations 
and  the  integration  of  partial  ones  goes 
forward  simultaneously.  It  is  the  combi- 
nation of  both  which  makes  for  good 
reading.  The  approach  depends  largely  on 
the  age  of  the  reader  and  on  the  reading 
goal.  A research  paper  is  read  differently 
from  a light  novel.  When  one  has  to  read 
a large  number  of  newspapers  one  takes 
in  only  the  essential  words.  However,  the 


beginning  reader  is  unable  to  “skim” — 
this  is  a technique  he  still  has  to  learn. 
Integrative  and  differentiating  functions 
develop  only  slowly.  In  the  light  of  this 
statement  what  happens  to  the  young  child 
who  is  first  confronted  with  the  printed 
word? 

Reading  Readiness 

Reading  readiness  is  a much  discussed 
concept  and  has  numerous  facets.  Lan- 
guage growth — and  reading  is  one  aspect 
of  such  growth — ^is  closely  related  to  the 
emotional  climate  of  the  home.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  mother-child  bond  is  a signifi- 
cant factor  in  early  ego  organization  and 
basic  to  verbal  communication. 

Some  children  fail  in  reading  because 
of  severe  psychopathology,  much  of  their 
psychic  energy  is  blodced  off  and  not 
available  for  learning  of  any  kind.  Severe 
diffuse  anxiety,  extremes  of  aggression  and 
submissiveness,  psychological  infantilism, 
may  all  result  in  a learning  disability. 
Some  children  are  so  passive,  so  phantasy- 
ridden,  that  they  have  little  to  invest  in 
academic  work.  However,  these  children 
will  tend  to  do  poorly  in  all  subjects  not 
in  reading  only,  their  difiiculties  are  usu- 
ally non-specific. 

In  some  homes  there  is  little  verbal 
communication.  The  cultural  level  is  low, 
there  are  few,  if  any  books  available,  the 
children  are  never  read  to;  theirs  is  an 
environment  deprived  of  important  verbal 
experiences.  For  such  children  language 
is  not  a comfortable  tool  and  reading  is 
likely  to  present  problems. 

The  correlation  between  intelligence 
quotient  and  reading  readiness  has  been 
discussed  extensively  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  intelligence  is  by  no  means 
always  a reliable  indicator  of  future  read- 
ing performance.  Lately  the  concept  of 
mental  age  has  been  stressed  rather  than 
that  of  I.Q.  Most  investigators  feel  that 
the  child  must  have  attained  a mental  age 
of  between  six  and  six  and  one-half  years 
in  order  to  successfully  deal  with  printed 
words. 

However,  by  no  means  all  children  with 
a mental  age  of  six  and  one-half  years  are 
able  to  cope  with  visual  verbal  forms. 
Our  guidance  clinics,  our  schools,  and  our 
private  offices  are  filled  with  youngsters 
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whose  mental  age  is  ten  years  or  older  and 
who  fail  in  reading,  writing,  and  spelling 
for  a variety  of  reasons. 

The  author  feels  that  "developmental 
age”  is  a better  yardstick  for  reading  pre- 
diction than  either  intelligence  quotient  or 
mental  age.  There  are  many  lively,  reason- 
ably well-adjusted  youngsters  with  excel- 
lent reasoning  ability,  whose  develop- 
mental age  in  important  areas  is  lower 
than  that  of  their  peers.  These  children 
suffer  from  what  Bender  calls  a develop- 
mental lag.”  Language  growth  and  devel- 
opment do  not  exist  apart  from  organismic 
growth.  Learning  to  read  depends  more 
on  maturation  than  on  I.Q.,  although 
these  two  are,  up  to  a point  at  least,  re- 
lated. Dyslexic  children  are  often  neuro- 
physiologically  immature.  In  order  to  in- 
tegrate successfully  the  visual  and  spatial 
patterns  as  they  are  represented  to  the 
child  on  the  printed  page,  physiological 
functions  underlying  such  complex  activi- 
ties as  reading,  writing,  and  spelling  must 
have  reached  a degree  of  maturation. 

Motility 

There  is,  to  begin  with,  the  youngster’s 
motility  patterning.  A young  child’s  move- 
ments involve  the  total  organism,  they  are 
random  and  little  organized.  The  ability 
to  move  isolated  parts  of  the  body  devel- 
ops later  out  of  this  generalized  pattern. 
Young  children  are  normally  immensely 
active,  their  postural  reflexes  and  their 
tonus  reflect  a primitive  state  of  organiza- 
tion. They  respond  to  external  stimuli  in 
an  undifferentiated,  global,  and  sometimes 
explosive  way.  Learning  to  pattern  motor 
and  behavioral  responses,  however,  is  re- 
quired in  first  grade  where  the  yomigster 
is  expected  to  sit  still  for  a considerable 
length  of  time. 

Filter  Motor  Control 

Orton  was  the  first  to  point  to  dyspraxic 
features  in  dyslexic  children.  Eabinovitch 
refers  to  their  non-specific  awkwardness 
and  clumsiness.  Movements  require  pat- 
terning. A skilled  motor  act,  as  Gestalt 
theory  points  out,  is  not  merely  a summa- 
• tion  of  isolated  events;  a series  of  separate 
movements  will  not  necessarily  result  in 
a fluid  rhythmic  performance.  To  hold  a 


pencil  and  learn  the  rudiments  of  writing 
requires  a degree  of  finer  motor  control 
which  not  aU  children  have  reached  at 
the  age  of  six  and  a half  years.  Youngst^s 
with  severe  writing  difficulties  lack  the 
control  needed  for  the  rhythmic  flow  of 
pressure  and  release  required  in  the  writ- 
ing act.  Indeed,  we  find  many  older  dys- 
lexic diildren  whose  written  compositions 
look  like  those  of  youngsters  who  have 
just  begun  to  write.  Their  letters  are 
crudely  executed  and  in  some  severe  cas^ 
we  find  continuing  difficulties  not  only 
with  spacing,  but  with  the  formation  of 
the  letters  themselves. 

Perception 

Not  only  the  formation  but  the  vety 
recognition  and  identification  of  letters  is 
diffiailt  for  some  children.  Perception 
starts  out  as  an  only  crudely  differentiated 
process  and  becomes  more  precise  as  time 
goes  on. 

Intact  sensory  equipment  is  not  all  the 
young  child  needs  in  learning  to  speak 
and  read.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  three- 
year-old  to  hcAf  words,  he  has  to  differen- 
tiate between  a bewildering  variety  of 
phonemes  contained  in  words.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  enough  for  the  six-y^r-old 
to  see  letters  and  words.  His  peripheral 
and  central  visual  apparatus  must  be  ma- 
ture enough  for  him  to  discriminate  be- 
tween minute  differences  in  the  shapes  of 
letters  and  words. 

For  some  children  noticing  on  the  print- 
ed page  stands  out— in  Gestalt  terms  the 
"figure”  and  the  "ground”  are  fused,  and 
as  a result,  the  printed  page  looks  like  an 
undifferentiated  and  meaningless  design. 

Beginning  readers  and  immature  older 
children  do  not  perceive  words  as  struc- 
tured wholes,  but  as  a jumble  of  details 
lacking  organization.  As  Langman  puts 
it,  "ffiey  do  not  perceive  the  complex  and 
distinct  internal  designs  of  words,  nor  do 
they  respond  to  their  general  shape  and 
outline.”  Young  children  are  often  unable 
to  grasp  the  physiognomic  features'  of 
words,  the  specific  relationship  between 
the  whole  and  its  parts  which,  according 
to  Gestalt  theory,  makes  a word  or  u letter 
look  familiar.  They  sometimes  recognize 
a word  in  one  situation,  perhaps  in  heavy 
black  print  against  the  background  of  a 
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white  card.  However,  the  perceived  Ge- 
stalt is  unstable  and  the  child  might  fail 
to  recognize  the  same  word  when  it  is 
embedded  in  a page.  For  successful  read- 
ing the  youngster’s  perceptions  must  be 
mature  and  stable  enough  to  allow  him  to 
transpose  the  word  or  letter  configuration 
into  different  situations,  so  that  he  can 
differentiate  between  a t and  an  / or  a 
and  a b,  whose  only  discriminating  feature 
is  orientation  in  space. 

Spatial  Organization  and  Printed 
Language 

Since  reading  is  a pattern  laid  out  in 
space,  it  is  pertinent  to  discuss  briefly 
spatial  organization  in  young  children. 
The  point  of  origin  for  all  spatial  rela- 
tionships is  the  child’s  body  image.  His 
own  body  is  the  frame  of  reference. 
Between  the  age  of  three  and  four  the 
child’s  image  of  his  body— its  parts  and 
their  relationship  to  each  other — ^still  is 
fairly  undifferentiated.  Body  image  is  de- 
termined by  laws  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  unfolds  in  the  course  of  a 
maturational  process  by  integration  of  the 
child’s  sensory,  motor,  emotional,  and 
social  experience.  Spatial  organization  in 
the  pre-school  youngster  still  is  at  a primi- 
tive level.  Many  five-year-olds  are  unable 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  picture 
of  an  object  and  its  mirror  image.  Further- 
more, the  child  acquires  only  slowly  the 
verbal  concepts  expressing  spatial  experi- 
ences. He  has  to  learn  what  "upside  down” 
or  "right  side  up”  means.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  acquisition  of  these  verbal  labels 
helps  to  fix  the  relationships  themselves. 

Laterality  implies  an  internal  awareness 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  directionality 
is  the  ability  to  project  this  awareness 
into  extrapersonal  space. 

Ambiguous  laterality  is  an  expression 
of  difficulty  with  spatial  orientation  and  is 
frequently  found  in  combination  with 
disturbances  in  understanding  and  formu- 
lating of  spoken  and  printed  language. 
Most  young  children  are  ambidextrous 
and  only  slowly  develop  a functional  supe- 
riority of  one  hand  over  the  other.  Thus 
it  is  of  interest  that  Subirana  reports  that 
E.E.G.S  of  strongly  right-handed  children 
are  more  mature  than  those  of  ambidex- 


trous ones.  This  would  tend  to  prove  that 
laterality  has  its  maturational  aspects  as 
well  as  the  genetic  ones  emphasized  by 
Orton.  Zangwill  resolves  the  apparent  di- 
chotomy between  a genetic  and  a matura- 
tional point  of  view  by  postulating  a 
constitutionally  determined  maturational 
weakness  in  children  whose  laterality 
continues  to  be  ambiguous. 

Most  researchers  do  feel  with  Harris 
that  failure  to  develop  a superiority  of 
one  hand  over  the  other  usually  results 
in  difficulty  with  consistent  left  to  right 
motor  and  perceptual  orientation  which 
is  essential  for  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling.  Most  people  will  agree  that  there 
is  a significant  relationship  between  poor 
lateralization  and  reading  and  spelling 
disabilities. 

Yisuo-Motor  Organization 

One  of  the  ways  we  judge  spatial 
organization  is  by  means  of  the  Bender 
Gestalt  test,  which  is  designed  to  evaluate 
visuo-motor  organization.  The  evolution 
of  visuo-motor  Gestalten  is  primarily  a 
developmental  process,  and  the  youngster 
who  is  expected  to  cope  with  reading  and 
writing  must  have  visuo-motor  experiences 
similar  to  the  adult’s.  The  Bender  Gestalt 
test  correlates  highly  with  existing  reading 
readiness  tests  and  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  visuo-motor  competence  of  poor  read- 
ers is  inferior  to  that  of  good  ones.  Diffi- 
culty with  arrangement  of  the  Gestalten 
on  paper,  tendency  to  rotation,  and  verti- 
calization  all  bespeak  the  dyslexic  child’s 
troubles  with  spatial  patterning. 

Temporal  Organization  and  Oral 
Language 

Language  in  its  different  forms  is  organ- 
ized in  a time-space  pattern.  Chesni  and 
Simon  say  that  dyslexia  is  a disturbance 
in  spatio-temporal  organization,  which 
consists,  according  to  Hardy,  in  failure  to 
"perceive  and  reproduce  the  serial  order 
of  auditory  and  visual  information.”  As 
discussed  earlier,  speech,  which  demands 
sequential  organization  of  linguistic  units 
in  time,  is  intimately  linked  to  reading. 

Disorders  of  auditory  memory  span  and 
difficulties  with  auditory  discrimination 
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interfere  not  only  with  speech,  but  also 
with  reading  and  spelling.  For  spelling 
the  simple  recognition  of  visual  configu- 
rations is  not  sufficient.  Spelling  requires 
reproduction  of  these  configurations,  and 
if  their  temporal  representation  is  inade- 
quate, spelling  difficulties  are  bound  to 
follow.  Vernon  says  that  bad  spelling 
reflects  a lack  of  phonetic  appreciation. 
Reversals  of  sounds  in  speech  show  up 
in  reading  reversals.  Trouble  with  the 
intonational  and  melodic  aspects  of  oral 
language  are  usually  reflected  in  arrhyth- 
mic and  non-fluent  reading.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  same  basic  disturbance  in 
temporal  patterning  underlies  the  rhyth- 
mic disorders  of  both  reading  and  speech. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  literature 
dealing  with  the  relationship  between  poor 
articulation  and  dyslexia.  Ir  is  less  well 
known  that  inadequate  inner  language 
structure  and  grammatical  deficits  will 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  formation  of 
anticipatory  schemata  in  reading. 

Another  aspect  which  has  been  largely 
overlooked,  and  which  we  have  long  felt 
is  an  important  factor  in  dyslexia,  is 
word-finding  difficulties.  The  child  who 
has  trouble  evoking  familiar  word  con- 
cepts when  presented  with  pictures,  is 
bound  to  have  difficulties  with  the  printed 
s^'mbols  representing  these  concepts.  Ra- 
L'inovitch  reels,  as  does  the  author,  that 
anomia  — word-finding  difficulty  — is  a 
significant  and  often  neglected  cause  of 
reading  disabilities.  Dyslexic  children’s 
vernacular  may  be  adequate,  but  they  are 
frequently  unable  to  remember  not  only 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  also  the 
names  of  weeks  and  months.  Since  naming 
is  a conceptual  function,  difficulty  wUh 
naming  would  reflect  not  only  trouble 
with  all  types  sequences,  but  also  prob- 
lems of  a categorical  nature. 

Another  and  very  important  speech  dis- 
turbance is  cluttering,  which  is  character- 
ised by  extremely  fast,  arrhythmic,  and 
disorganized  verbal  output  and  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  severe  spelling 
disabilities.  The  clutterer’s  reception  and 
reproduction  of  auditory  configurations  is 
usually  diffuse  and  poorly  structured — he 
will  tend  to  say  "monstry”  for  "monas- 
tery,” and  this  is  the  way  he  will  spell  the 
word.  His  poor  auditory  discrimination  is 
directly  reflected  in  his  inferior  spelling. 


Individual  Endowment  in  the 
Different  Modalities 

We  know  that  normal  individuals’  en- 
dowment differs  in  terms  of  the  various 
sensory  modalities.  I now  refer  to  the 
auditory,  visual,  and  motor  types  described 
by  Charcot  and  discussed  by  Freud  in  his 
paper  on  Aphasia  in  1886. 

Children  vary  enormously  in  ability  to 
deal  with  the  various  sensory  modalities. 
Some  show  excellent  competence  in  the 
visual-spatial  area,  in  striking  contrast  to 
tlieir  weakness  in  the  auditory-motor 
realm.  Others  show  a different  pattern: 
excellent  auditory  ability  while  visual- 
spatial  performance  lags. 

We  are  now  testing  approximately  100 
children  by  means  of  a battery  of  42 
maturational  tests  for  a reading  prediction 
study  on  the  kindergarten  level,*  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  an  impression  of  each 
child's  maturational  pattern  in  the  various 
modalities  and  in  the  following  areas: 
motility,  gross  and  fine  muscular  coordina- 
tion, laterality,  visuo-motor  organization, 
body  image,  figure-ground  discrimination, 
auditory  competence,  receptive  and  expres- 
sive aspects  of  oral  language,  and  match- 
ing ability.  So  far  we  have  observed  a 
number  of  phenomena: 

1.  'There  is  a striking  difference  in 
children’s  performance  from  month 
to  month,  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  six,  before  they  have  been 
exposed  to  formal  learning.  Appar- 
ently this  age  span  is  a crucial  one 
in  terms  of  maturation. 

2.  Some  of  the  children’s  maturational 
patterns  are  bizarre  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  far  advanced  in  one  modal- 
ity and  quite  slow  in  another  one. 

3.  Some  youngsters  seem  to  mature 
slowly  in  all  modalities  in  spite  of 
good  reasoning  ability.  One  gets  the 
impression  that  they  have  trouble 
with  the  structuring  of  Gestalten  on 
different  levels  and  in  various  areas. 
'Their  immature  motor  patterning, 
their  trouble  with  organizing  audi- 
tory and  visual  stimuli  into  sharply 
and  clearly  delineated  configura- 
tions, their  primitive  perceptual  and 
motor  experiences,  and  their  diffi- 

*Grant  from  the  Health  Research  Council  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Contract  No.  U-1270. 
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culty  with  reception  and  expression 
in  oral  speech  seems  to  reflect  some 
basic  Gestalt  weakness — perhaps  as 
Bender  and  Subirana  suggest — some 
inherent  maturational  deficit. 


Implicafions  for  Teaching 


What  then  are  the  implications  for  the 
teaching  of  reading.^  Most  children  learn 
to  read  regardless  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. They  learn  to  integrate  short  con- 
figurations into  larger  ones  and  analyze 
wholes  into  their  determining  parts,  simply 
by  being  exposed  to  them  over  a period  of 
time  and  by  being  given  some  organiza- 
tional principle  to  help  them  unscramble 
printed  patterns.  The  majority  of  bright 
youngsters  learns  to  integrate  and  differ- 
entiate toward  the  middle  or  end  of  first 
grade,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  acquire  a 
stable  enough  perceptual  organization  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a "linguistic 


Gestalt." 

However,  there  are  many  other  children 
for  whom  specific  teaching  approaches 
will  make  a world  of  difference.  And  only 
if  we  study  the  various  sensory  modalities 
differentially  will  we  find  out  what  type 
of  learning  a child  can  use  best.  The  work 
done-by  Hardy  and  Wepmm  in  the  audi- 
tory  realm  and  the  very  important  new 
investigations  done  by  Birch  in  the  yisu^ 
and  motor  sphere  have  significant  impli- 
cations for  learning  of  both  normal  and 
handicapped  children. 

Since,  as  the  author  tried  to  show,  read- 
ing requires  both  the  grasping  of  wholes 
and  the  analyzing  of  parts,  there  is  no  red 
dichotomy  between  the  teaching  of  whole 
configurations  and  that  of  separate  imits 
whicli  are  blended  into  larger  entities. 
What  method  is  best  depends  entirely  on 
the  individual  child,  his  specific  compe- 
tence and  weakness,  and  his  differential 
maturation  in  the  various  modalities. 

The  youngster  who  has  "physiognomic 
troubles,  as  it  were,  for  whom  words  do 
not  easily  become  familiar  even  after  many 
exposures,  the  child  whose  visual-spatial 
competence  is  lagging,  will  do  better  with 
phonics,  which  involves  temporal  rather 
ttian  spatial  organizational  principles.  If 
the  cWld’s  auditory  ability  is  adequate, 
ohonics  will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  link 
5ie  visual  with  the  auditory  structure  of 


the  word.  Moreover,  since  the  learning  of 
smaller  units  reduces  the  complexity  and 
length  of  Gestalten,  such  a child  will  find 
it  easier  to  cope.  Phonics  does  not,  of 
course,  mean  the  simple  adding  of  sound 
to  sound — after  laboriously  blending  shmt 
units,  there  comes  a moment  when  the 
process  changes  qualitatively  and  the  Ge- 
stalt "jells";  only  from  Aat  moment  on 
the  child  is  actually  reading. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  chidren 
who  cannot  possibly  be  taught  by  phonics. 
Children,  for  instance,  who  have  trouble 
with  analysis  and  synthesis,  whose  intel- 
lectual potential  is  low,  whose  auditory 
competence  is  weak,  whose  frustration 
level  is  too  low  to  build  up  words  slowly 
and  patiently  from  their  determining  parts, 
will  undoubtedly  do  better  with  the  whole 
word  approach. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  overburdened 
classroom  teacher  to  investigate  each 
child’s  competence  and  weakness.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  awareness  that  avenues  of 
approach  are  not  necessarily  the  same  for 
all  children,  has  significance  for  all  teach- 
ing, not  only  for  reading.  Such  awareness 
is  especially  important  in  dealing  with 
those  children  whose  maturational  pattern 
is  markedly  uneven.  Much  time  and  effort 
could  be  saved  by  careful  study  of  the 
differential  maximal  learning  modality  in 
children. 

Kofka  says  any  perceived  Gestalt  is  a 
product  of  organization  and  inaturation 
and  is  promoted  by  training.  Such  training 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  essential 
sensory-motor  patterning  in  the  Central 
Nervous  System.  We  know  from  animal 
experiments  that  the  non-use  of  a function 
leads  to  atrophy.  Thus,  the  emphasis  on 
maturation  should  not  be  understood  to 
mean  that  one  should  sit  back  and  let 
development  do  the  rest.  The  clinician  s 
and  educator’s  task  is  to  study  carefully 
the  maturational  level  of  the  different 
modalities  in  each  child  who  has  diflicul- 
ties.  Thus,  in  the  framework  of  a warm 
and  supportive  relationship  the  tocher 
can  help  the  child  perform  at  the  highest 
level  of  his  potential. 

To  Sum  Up.  Reading  is  one  segment  of 
.ttie  interrelated  skills  whiA  we  call  lan- 
guage. It  requires  a relatively  high  de- 
gree of  integration  and  differentiation.  If 
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viewed  as  immaturity  of  Gestalt  function- 
ing,  many  of  the  correlates  of  reading 
difficulties  like  reversals,  poor  auditory 
discrimination,  figure-ground  difficulties, 
and  poor  oral  speech  become  a compre- 
hensible part  of  the  total  picture. 

Differential  study  of  the  maturational 
level  of  the  various  sensory  modalities  will 
prove  to  be  helpful  not  only  for  remedial 
work,  but  will  also,  in  the  last  instance, 
provide  another  avenue  for  exploration  of 
educational  tools  and  methods. 
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In  Cllnicnl  Programs 


a.  Neure-Psychologicot 

Foetors  as  Causes  of . 
Reading  Disabilities 


Carl  H.  Delacato 


The  neuro-psychological  concept  for  th 
yia^osis  of  reading  problems  and  neuro 
logical  organization  as  the  primary  treat 
ment  modality  is  based  on  the  premis 
that  language  is  the  distillate  of  man’ 
P jlogenetic  neural  development  and  th* 
”°^*?"/anguage  function  and  reading  ar 
me  disfallates  of  a total  ontogenetic  neura 
development. 

Our  original  studies  aimed  at  findin 
the  conynon  characteristics  among  poc 
readers  indicated  no  significant  correlatio 
between  the  following  and  poor  readei 
as  a group; 


!•  low  intelligence 

2.  common  socio-economic  status 

3.  race 

4.  religion 

5.  divorce  in  family 

6.  very  progressive  schooling 


7.  very  conser\’ative  schooling 

8.  emotional  maladjustment 

9-  too  much  phonetic  instruction 

10.  faulty  school  placement 

1 1 . changing  teachers 

1 2.  social  immaturity 

13.  rigid  parents 

14.  lax  parents 

1 5.  poor  in  arithmetic 

16.  restricted  speaking  vocabular)' 
(bi-lingualism) 

17.  severe  emotioal  conflicts  at  home 

1 8.  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  chiiu 
I 19.  exhibitionism 

■ 20.  poor  hearing 

21.  poor  vision 

22.  poor  attitude  toward  school 

23.  nail  biting 

24.  poor  present  health 

25.  lack  of  interest 

26.  lack  of  motivacion 

27.  lack  of  reading  materials  at  home 

28.  a specific  teaching  method 

I These  original  studies  indicated  that 
groups  of  poor  readers  exhibited  a lack  of 
[leurological  organization  as  their  most 
jignificant  common  trait.  Our  present 
tudies  indicate  that  approximately  70 
percent  of  children  seen  by  our  reading 
fh.  ics  have  some  need  for -and  do  profit 
from  neurological  organization. 

J These  children  are  not  easily  identified 
>y  the  tj'pical  neurological  and  psycho- 
ogical  tests  unless  they  have  gross  dis- 
organization or  have  a traumatic  etiology. 
|We  have  concluded  that  these  children 
pave  suffered  some  slight  developmental 
loss  either  in  properly  organizing  sub- 
cortical neural  levels  or  in  establishing  a 
complete  dominai:':e  configuration.  When 
these  factors  are  changed  through  proper 
neurological  organization  we  find  that  the 
children  learn  to  read  and  that  the 
technique  used  to  teach  them  becomes 
secondary  in  importance  to  proper  neural 
organization. 

Let  us  analyze  man  who  is  a speaking 
and  reading  being  to  see  how  poor  readers 
differ  from  the  developmental  norm  of 
good  readers.  Man  differs  from  lower 
forms  of  animals  and  has  been  able  to 
conquer  his  planet  because  of  the  follow- 
ing neuro-psychological  functions  which 
are  uniquely  his.  He  can  supinate  and 
pronate  his  hand,  he  has  finger-thumb 


opposition,  he  can  stand  fully  upright,  he 
has  functional  stereoscopic  vision,  and  he 
has  cortical  hemispheric  dominance.  All 
of  these  have  great  causal  implications  for 
man’s  most  significant  neuro-psychological 
achievement;  that  of  symbolic  language 
and  its  concomitant,  ideation. 

If  we  analyze  man’s  neurological  de- 
velopment phylogeneticaiiy  we  find  that 
the  development  of  the  nervous  system 
from  simple  to  complex  takes  a vertical 
course  from  the  low  spinal  cord  area, 
going  vertically  through  the  higher  spinal 
area,  medulla,  mid-brain,  corpus  collosqm 
and  cortex.  This  phylogenetic  development 
is  recapitulated  ontogenetically  in  man. 
Man  has  added  a lateral  progression  at  the 
level  of  cortex  wherein  the  right  or  left 
hemisphere  becomes  the  final  point  of 
dominance.  This  orderly  progression  is  an 
interdependent  continuum.  If  a high  level 
is  unfunctioning  or  incomplete,  the  ne.xt 
lower  level  takes  command.  A lack  of 
organization  at  lower  levels  influences  the 
function  of  higher  levels.  It  is  the  final 
lateral  progression  which  enables  man  to 
accomplish  those  unique  neuro-psycho- 
logical functions  mentioned  above. 

The  neurological  differences  between 
man  and  slightly  lower  forms  of  animals 
are  not  cellularly  important.  The  basic 
difference  between  man  and  the  animal 
world  is  that  man  has  achieved  hemi- 
spheric dominance  at  a cortical  level.  Man 
has  evolved  to  the  point  where  the  two 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  although  mir- 
roring each  other  physically,  have  differen- 
tiated functions.  Completely  right  sided 
humans  are  one  sided;  i.e.,  they  are  right 
eyed,  right  handed,  right  footed  with  the 
left  cortical  hemisphere  controlling  the 
skill  aspect  of  the  organism.  The  opposite 
is  true  for  completely  left  sided  humans. 

We  have  found  that  children  who  do 
not  fit  into  this  developmental  pattern 
have  language  and/or  reading  problems. 

Diagnostically  we  proceed  from  cortical 
function  down.  Where  we  find  deviations 
from  the  normal  progressions,  treatment 
procedures  have  been  established  to  facil- 
itate neurological  organization.' When  a 
child  is  neurologically  organized  he  can 
profit  from  reading  instruction.  Without 
proper  neurological  organization  most  of 
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techniques  prove  relatively 

ineflFecti\v.‘. 


We  bc^.'i  the  Jevei  of  cortex  and 
hemisphere  dominance. 

1.  AsceriSifis  handedness  using  the  usuai 
techmques  ,ekd  adding  supination-prona* 
tion  and  opposition  bilaterally  to  better 
evaluate  the  liandedness. 

2.  Ascertain  foctedness  utilking  the 
usual  techniques. 

3.  Ascertain  the  controlling  eye  in 
binocular  vision.  This  is  done  via  the 
Berner  rationale  utilizing  tests  4,  3 and  6 
of  the  Telebinocular.  An  evaluation  of  the 
sighting  q?e,  although  considerably  less 
reliable  than  ascertaining  the  controlling 
eye,  is  also  helpful. 

.*^/uugh  the  observation  of  tiie  com- 
bination of  the  above,  we  can  ascertain  the 
natural  laterah^  tendency  and  if  any  of 
the  factors  above  do  not  fall  on  the  side 
of  natural  laterality  tiie  appropriate  treat- 
ment procedures  are  used. 

1.  Make  the  dominant  hand  the  most 
skilled  and  most  us^  hand  by  rc-enforce- 
ment  or  re  •education. 

2.  Establish  the  on  the  side  of 
d^nance  as  the  controlling  eye  in 
binocular  vision.  This  can  be  done  throu^ 
occlusion  and  re-traitiing.  This  should 
begin  at  far  point  and  then  be  followed 
at  near-point. 

3.  Re-cduate  the  child  so  that  the 
proper  foot  is  dominant  ' 

The  next  level  of  di^nosis  and  treat- 
ment is  the  ascertainment  of  luhrdominant 
cortical  functions.  Since,  dominance  im- 
plies the  highest  level  of  control,  imd  since 
it  is.  essential  and  what  we  are  striving  for, 
the  irradiation  of  the  sub^doitti^ 

^here  should  be  discontinued  so  far  as 
possible.  The  primary  sub-dominant  func- 
tion which  interferes  with  the  complete 
establishment  of  domiiu^ce  is  toiu^ty. 
Music  and  singing  shouI4|)c  delete^  from 
tile  child’s  envirbnmrat  ^ much  as  ms- 
sible  at  this  time,  is  riioitid  he 
oralriading.  ‘ ■’ 

The  next  significaot  diagnostic  area  is 
at  the  mid-brain  level.*  It  is  characterized 
by  cross-pattern  function.  Tt  can  be  eval- 
uated by  having  the  diUd  creep  or  walk, 
and  ascertaining  tiie  sertalization  of  these 
acts.  In  proper  cross-p^em  lctecping,  the 
side  toward  which  tne  heid  is  turned  has 


the  atm  ticKcd  and  the  leg  extended.  As 
the  head  turns,  the  arm  on  the  other  side 
of  tiie  body  is  flexed  and  the  leg  on  that 
side  is  extended.  This  should  also  hold 
true  witii  normal  walking,  and  both  creep- 
ing and  walking  should  be  smooth  and 
serialized.  One  can  sec  this  pattern 
bmutifuUy  exaggerated  if  he  examines  a 
still  photograph  of  a sprinter  running. 

If  this  jMttem  is  not  followed,  the 
^ild  should  be  taught  to  creep  and  walk 
in  a proper  ^ss-pattern  in  order  to 
facilitate  greater  neurological  organization 
at  this  level. 

The  organization  of  the  brain  stem  is 
ascertained  during  sleep.  When  asleep  the 
properly  organic  child  usually  sleeps 
pmne  in  tiie  tonic-neck  reflex  position 
with  the  flexed  arm  and  leg  on  the  sub- 
dominant  side  and  the  extended  arm  and 
leg  on  the  dominant  side.  An  apparent  dis<j 
organized  sleep  position,  or  mirrored  pat* 
tern  does,  not  necessarily  indicate  neiiro* 
lo^cal  disor^ization  if  turning  tiie  head 
elicits  a tonic  nedc  reflei^  or  the  subject 
awakens.  • * • 

A lade  of  organization  at  this  stagd 
indicates  the  new  for  reeducation  at  mi 
homolatend  level.  The-  patient  can  be 
organizeci  at  this  level  tiirou^  crawling 
exercises  in  a homolateral  pattern. 

living  ascertained  the  areas  of  neuro-‘ 
logidti  br|ariiMtfon  which  are  ladrii^,  * 
pre-remcdial  program  timed  at  esridbU^ 
ing  rieutolo^cri  organization  is  initiated| 
Rmdiog  activities  are  discontinued  durinj^ 
this  pte-mmedial  period.  This  usually  last* 
about  6 to  is  weeks,  during  which  tim^ 
periodic  re-evaluations  are  made.  Whet^ 
neurqfegii^  orgimization  is  achieved  thri, 
child  is  returned  to  his  remedial  and/oi?| 
educatipriiri  situation. 

^e  ^d.  that  those  diildten  who  arii- 
properiy  rieurologically  organized  b^me 


able. .to  profit  from  remedial  initructic^ 


I 


. For  k bomplete  description  of  tiie 
i rationale  please  see: 


when^  tiiey  had  not  been  able  to  do 
prior  to  the  pre*remedial  programi.  ? 

The/ne$fo-psychhgicdi  approach  hi 
the  diagnoris  or  reading  problems  ao% 
neurologtpitl  org^ixation  as  the  lemedial^ 

procedure  is  the  remit  .of  the  woric  ..o£  * -“‘v*  a»uvihuc  picase-  see. 

The  Rdiabilitatioa  Center  at  Philadelphit,^  f * ^pfffologic4  Orgamxittion  of 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Reading  Clink  Stages  of  lAohHHj  in  the 

Philadelphia,  and  Centro  Pc  Reabihtacao;  Brain  Injnred  Child  by  Robert 

Nossa  Senhora  Da  Gloria,  Rio  Dc  Janeiro^  M.D.,  Eugene  Spitz,  M.D..  £ii2i- 

’ Dclaato 

to,  and  Glenn  Doman,  Ihis  article 

and  Preven- 

hn  of  lUading  Problems  by  Oul  H 
Charles  ThLu  Co’ 
ttingfield,  Ek  1959.  . . " 
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B.  INTERMEDIATE  LEVEL 


1.  Diagnostic  Teaching  in 
Upper  Elementary  Grades 

Margaret  J.  Early 
Syracuse  University 

How  WILL  TEACHING  reading  in  the 
upper  elementary  grades  be  affected 
by  the  overwhelming  attention  currently 
being  paid  to  beginning  reading  instruc- 
tion? How  will  it  be  affected  by  changes 
in  curriculum  and  organization  such  as 
the  middle  school,  non-graded  programs 

and  varying  degrees  of  departmentaliza- 
tion? 

There  is  the  possibility  that  upper  ele- 
mentary teachers  will  once  again  listen  to 
the  siren  song  of  "learning  to  read  in 
primary  grades  and  reading  to  learn  there- 


after.” The  grain  of  truth  in. this  cliche 
seems  to  be  supported  by  claims  of  newer 
basal  programs  and  linguistic-phonics 
approaches  that  all  the  word-analysis 
skills,  from  letter-sound  relationships 
through  use  of  the  dictionary,  can  be 
learned  by  the  end  of  third  grade.  Sup- 
pose that  excellent  teaching  in  the  pri- 
mary grades  did  indeed  insure  mastery  of 
this  stepped-up  program,  so  that  by 
fourth  grade  most  children  could  decode 
any  printed  word  and  use  context  and 
other  comprehension  skills  to  discover 
meanings.  Would  teachers  in  grade  four 
and  beyond  then  be  justified  in  adopting 
reading  to  learn”  as  their  watchword? 
No,  not  if  that  slogan  is  interpreted  as 
assigning  students  to  read  without  teach- 
ing them  how.  But  if  "reading  to  learn” 
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IS  interpreted  as  teaching  youngsters  how 
to  learn  through  reading,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  reading  programs  in  upper 
elenientary  grades  may  be  greatly  strength- 
ened. Real  improvements  in  materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  beginning  reading 
have  appeared  in  this  decade.  Teachers 
in  grades  four  to  six  now  have  the  chance 
to  build  stronger  programs  on  the  im- 
proved foundations  of  primary  reading 
instruction  if  they  refuse  to  believe  that 
a g(»d  start  means  that  "reading  to 
learn”  just  happens. 

Upper  elementary  teachers  who  have 
learned  to  analyze  the  reading  process 
and  to  observe  its  development  in  indi- 
vidual children  are  prepared  to  teach 
reading-to-Iearn  skills  or  to  re-teach 
learning-to-read  skills.  They  know  that 
some  children  who  have  , "been  through” 
the  3-2  reader  have  not  necessarily  mas- 
tered skills  of  beginning  reading.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  know  that  some  children 
ac  the  beginning  of  fourth  grade  have 
not  only  mastered  beginning  skills  but 
are  able  to  apply  these  skills  in  increas- 
ingly  complex  materials.  Diagnostic  teach- 
ing is  as  vital  a service  to  advanced  stu- 
dents as  it  is  to  the  retarded. 

A second  influence  on  teachipg  reading 
in  upper  elementary  grades — the  burgeon- 
ing curriculum  and  new  organizational 
patterns  may  be  positive  or  negative. 
Teacliers  skills  in  diagnosis  can  deter- 
mine which.  Surely  the  reading  program 
stands  to  suffer  from  increasing  special- 
ization in  the  upper  elementary  grades  if 
Ae  experience  or  the.  junior  high  school 
is  duplicated.  Here  we  have  seen  depart- 
mentalization make  every  teacher  a sub- 
ject specialist  (in  intent,  if  not  in  fact) 
and  none  a teacher  of  reading.  We  have 
tried  to  patch  up  the  situation  by  creating 
^ extra  ^ reading  classes  that  isolate  skills 
instruction  from  the  learning  of  subject 
matter,  or  we  have  tried  without  notable 
success  to  train  subject  specialists  in  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading. 

The  way  to  avoid  similar  problems  in 
the  elementary  school  is  to  keep  the  self- 
contained  classroom,  bringing  subject- 
matter  specialists  to  the  children  instead 
of  dispersing  them  on  a fixed  schedule  to 
teachers  who  lose  track  of  individuals 
when  they  have  pupil  loads  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more.  In  a design  that  allows 


for  specialization  without  departmentaliz- 
ing, language  learning  (including  read- 
ing)  is  central  to  the  whole  curriculum 
and  the  core  of  the  classroom  teacher’s 
education.  The  i Ip  he  needs  in  teaching 
math  and  science,  social  studies,  art,  and 
music  comes  into  the  classroom  in  the 
person  of  the  teaclier-consultant  who  adds 
depth,  richness,  and  accuracy  to  the  cur- 
riculum. But  the  children  continue  to  be 
observed  and  guided  by  the  one  who 
knows  most  about  their  learning  proc- 
esses. I am  su^esting  that  reading  spe- 
cialists in  the  intermediate  grades  should 
be  the  classroom  teachers.  The  subject 
specialists  should  be  the  "floaters,”  work- 
ing with  teachers  and  pupils  but  without 
relationships  with  or  respon- 
sibilities for  grading  any  groupSi 

XS^at  turns  a classroom  teacher  into  a 
reading  specialist?  More  than  anything 
else,  it  is  the  ability  to  diagnose  and  to 
develop  strengths  and  correct  weaknesses. 
Any  teacher  can  distinguish  good  readers 
froni  poor  and  fair-to-middlin’  ones. 
During  the  first  week  of  school,  without 
consulting  the  cumulative  folders  or  the 
standardized  reading-test  scores.  Miss 
Jones  can  tell  which  of  her  students  can 
read  the  fourth  grade  texts  with  ease 
and  which  cannot.  But  so  could  any  lay- 
man.  ^^at  makes  Miss  Jones  a profes- 
sional is  her  skill  in  analyzing  why  pupils 
can  read  some  books  fluently  and  with 
understanding  and  other  haltingly  and 
without  comprehension.  We  mean  "why” 
in  the  sense  of  what  specific  reading  skills 
are  present  or  lacking.  The  deeper  "why” 
of  causation  is  one  that  Miss  Jones  should 
also  explore,  with  help  from  the  school 
psychologist,  physician,  the  child’s  fam- 
ily, and  others;  but  when  she  finds  pupils 
who  are  severely  and  inexplicably  re- 
tarded, she  will  have  to  refer  them  for 
clinical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Determining  the  readability  level  at 
which  a child  can  learn  through  reading 
is  a necessary  first  step.  It  is  accomplished 
through  the  informal  inventory  based  on 
graded  selections  from  basal  readers, 
which  serve  also  as  a limited  vehicle  for 
analyzing  the  reading  performance.  This 
crude  instrument  allows  a sensitive  teach- 
er to  guess  at  how  a child  normally 
attacks  silent  reading  by  sampling  how 
he  reads  at  sight  and  by  comparing  com- 
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prehension  after  silent  and  oral  reading. 
Analysis  of  oral-reading  errors  can  reveal 
specilic  weaknesses  in  word  attack — errors 
on  medial  sounds  are  most  common 
among  poor  readers  in  intermediate 
grades — and  in  use  of  context.  But  the 
significance  of  specific  errors  varies  wide- 
ly. A meaningful  substitution  is  a far 
different  order  of  error  from  a mispro- 
nunciation or  wild  guess.  Refusal  to  try 
a word  indicates  the  most  serious  weak- 
ness. Similarly,  comprehension  errors 
vary  in  significance.  Accurate  comprehen- 
sion after  silent  reading  alters  our  evalu- 
ation of  the  oral-reading  performance. 

So,  merely  quantifying  errors  on  an 
informal  inventory  is  no  more  revealing 
than  on  a standardized-test  score.  Each 
error  must  be  weighed  sensitively  if  ap- 
praisal is  to  be  accurate.  Even  so,  an 
informal  inventory,  like  any  other  test, 
only  starts  a series  of  hypotheses.  Diag- 
nostic teaching  is  the  process  of  continu- 
ously checking  hunches. 

The  classroom  teacher  uses  the  infor- 
mal inventory  only  on  those  pupils  he 
suspects  of  reading  below  grade  level. 
He  identifies  these  through  testing  oral 
reading  in  small  groups  and  notes  on 
index  cards  the  nature  of  each  child’s 
performance.  Children  who  read  a sample 
passage  from  a grade-level  reader  with  at 
least  70  per  cent  comprehension  and  few 
gross  oral-reading  errors  may  be  grouped 
for  instruction  at  this  level.  Excellent 
readers  form  another  group,  perhaps  to 
be  instructed  from  a higher-level  basal. 
After  individually  testing  the  poorest 
readers,  the  teacher  knows  the  level  where 
developmental-reading  instruction  can 
safely  begin  for  them,  and  he  knows  the 
types  of  weaknesses  that  require  supple- 
mental skills  instruction.  Moreover, 
through  individual  and  group  testing  of 
this  kind  he  acquires  a first  rough  esti- 
mate of  the  independent-reading  levels 
of  average  and  poor  readers. 

Since  the  basal  program  is  but  one 
phase  of  teaching  reading,  diagnosis  ex- 
tends to  the  subject  texts  and  to  analysis 
of  study  skills.  (Children  reading  on  pri- 
mary levels  are  excused  from  this  phase 
of  the  diagnosis.  They  are  not  yet  ready 
to  learn  very  much  through  reading;  their 
study  of  math,  science,  social  studies,  and 
literature  must  be  largely  accomplished 


through  listening  and  oral  participation, 
with  tape  recordings  and  visuals  supple- 
menting class  discussions.)  We  cannot 
assume  that  children  capable  of  reading 
grade-level  basal  readers  will  learn 
through  reading  subject  texts  at  corre- 
sponding levels. 

Diagnosis  should  begin  with  the  teach- 
er’s careful  analysis  of  these  textbooks, 
which  will  reveal  the  need  for  types  of 
reading  not  ordinarily  encountered  in 
basal  readers,  workbooks,  or  skills  exer- 
cises. For  example,  successful  reading  of 
science  texts  requires  initial  understand- 
ing of  the  organizational  pattern  of  the 
whole  book  and  of  individual  chapters, 
the  ability  to  integrate  the  reading  of 
experiments  (following  directions,  using 
diagrams  and  pictures)  with  the  basic 
text,  skill  in  noting  details,  ability  to 
construct  concepts  and  to  hypothesize, 
ability  to  evaluate  and  revise  generaliza- 
tions, and  habits  of  flexible  reading.  Skill 
in  identifying  major  and  minor  ideas, 
which  is  developed  on  well-structured 
expository  prose  in  reading  workbooks, 
must  often  be  abandoned  or  greatly  mod- 
ified for  reading  science,  math,  and  even 
social  studies  books,  which  employ  single- 
sentence paragraphs,  omnibus  paragraphs 
containing  more  than  one  main  idea,  and 
transitional  paragraphs  that  express  no 
main  idea.  Outlining  based  on  following 
the  author’s  organization  does  not  work 
in  many  textbooks  which  instead  require 
the  student  to  reorganize  the  author’s 
ideas  into  a logical,  easily  retained  struc- 
ture. 

Analysis  of  subject  texts  will  convince 
the  teacher  that  the  spectrum  of  reading 
skills  to  be  developed  in  upper  elemen- 
tary grades  extends  far  beyond  the  basal. 
Thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  styles  of 
textbook  writing  and  publishing,  the 
teacher  will  observe  carefully  how  stu- 
dents respond  to  problems  such  as  those 
noted  above,  will  estimate  how  much 
assistance  they  need,  and  will  decide 
when  and  how  to  offer  it. 

The  diagnosis  which  precedes  teaching 
will  have  to  be  limited.  One  clue  to  the 
readability  of  a specific  text  may  be 
obtained  by  duplicating  a passage  omit- 
ting every  fifth  or  seventh  word.  Chil- 
dren who  can  restore  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  deleted  words  (or  their  equiva- 
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lents)  can  probably  learn  from  this  text.  to  read  and  to  make  Irarning  through 
Teaching,  the  over-all  structure  of  the  reading  not  merely  possible  but  desirable 
whole  book  should  be  a first  step,  fol-  in  his  eyes, 

lowed  by  frequent  checks  of  ability  to 
use  the  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary, 
and  special  features.  Diagnosis  continu^ 
as  the  teacher  evaluates  children’s  readi- 
ness for  each  assignment  in  a subject 
textbook,  observes  their  attack,  and  listens 
to  their  discussions  of  what  they  have 
read. 

Since  there  will  be  differences  in  the 
abilities  of  a group  of  children  for  whom 
a single  textbook  is  a reasonably  good 
choice,  differentiated  study  guides  will 
provide  more  direction  for  some,  less  for 
others.  A study  guide  for  one  group  may 
re-word  complex  passages  or  supply  help 
with  concept  formation  or  call  attention 
to  context  clues.  For  another  group  using 
the  same  text,  the  study  guide  may  call 
for  more  subtle  inferences  or  may  chal- 
lenge pupils  to  question  facts  and  gen- 
eralizations. 

In  the  upper  elementary  grades,  chil- 
dren of  comparable  abilities  in  word 
skills  and  basic  comprehension  develop 
divergent  rates  of  reading.  Diagnostic 
teaching/  uncovers  such  differences  and 
makes  provisions  for  them. 

Diagnosis  of  reading  and  study  skills 
means  probing  children’s  responses  to 
reading  and  their  uses  of  ideas  obtained 
from  reading.  Comparisons  must  be  made 
between  the  abilitjf  to  recognize  ideas  on 
objective-type  tests  and  to  reproduce  them 
in  free  responses  and  the  ability  to  inter- 
pret and  extend  ideas.  Since  facility  in 
expression  is  crucial  in  measuring  com- 
prehension, written  and  oral  responses 
should  be  compared. 

Yet  diagnostic  teaching  is  not  simply 
a matter  of  varied  testing  procedures.  It 
is  more  a matter  of  observing  how  chil- 
dren respond  to  various  approaches,  how 
they  answer  questions  phrased  in  different 
ways,  and  how  they  react  to  different 
degrees  of  teacher  direction.  Diagnostic 
teaching  means  observing  how  a child 
attacks  an  assignment  in  a textbook,  how 
he  uses  references,  how  he  chooses  books, 
how  he  behaves  while  reading,  and  what 
his  attitudes  are. 

The  object  is  to  find  out  what  lies 
behind  a test  score  and  how  a pupil 
learns  best  in  order  to  facilitate  learning 
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f/)Q  2.  Helping  Retarded  Readers 
' Within  a Small  School 
District 

Duane  G.  Googins 
St.  Anthony  School  District,  Minneapolis 

OUR  SCHOOL  district’s  philosophy  states 
that  a school  is  “to  take  you&  as  it 
finds  them  with  their  diverse  backgrounds, 
abilities,  achievements,  and  interests  and 
provide  a program  of  instraction  that  will 
allow  for  individual  differences  and  devel- 
op those  qualities  necessary  for  self- 
realization.” 

With  this  philosophy  in  mind  one  has 
little  reason  to  question  the  necessity  of 
including  remedial  reading  services  with- 
in the  realm  of  the  ongoing  curriculum. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  outline 
the  remedial  reading  services  offered  in  a 
relatively  small  school  district  and  to  indi- 
cate their  ongoing  process.  Factors  which 
will  be  presented  are: 

The  need  for  remedial  reading  instrac- 
tion and  recent  trends 
Securing  support  for  a remedial  read- 
ing program 

Organization  and  implementation  of 
remedial  reading  services 

The  Need  for  Remedial  Reading 
Instruction  and  Recent  Trends 

Maty  Austin^  reports  in  a recent  survey 
of  795  school  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  that  only  6l  per  cent  of  the 
districts  had  any  ongoing  remedial  read- 
ing programs.  The  programs  offered  were 
quite  divergent  and  had  little  in  common, 
other  tlian  seeing  the  need  for  remedial 
reading  services  and  stating  that  a great 
variety  of  materials  were  used,  many  of 
which  were  devised  by  the  teachers  who 
use  them. 

Adequate  diagnosis  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  most  districts,  and  rarely  are  children 

^Mary  Austin.  The  First  R:  The  Harvard  Report 
on  Reading  in  Elementary  Schools.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Companyi  1963. 


given  remedial  instraction  until  they  reach 
die  fourth  grade  level.  The  oft  mentioned 
need  for  tutor-classroom  teacher  coordina- 
tion in  reality  hardly  exists. 

The  results  of  diis  survey  point  out 
what  we  already  know:  we  need  more  and 
better  help  if  we  are  to  do  more  than  give 
lip  service  to  those  children  who  need  re- 
medial reading  help. 

In  an  effort  to  initiate  action  toward 
this  end  in  the  St.  Anthony  Village  School 
District,  the  school  psychologist  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  survey- 
ing our  school  population  to  determine 
how  many  students  were  presently  in  need 
of  remedial  reading  services. 

A survey  indicated  there  were  97  stu- 
dents in  grades  two  through  twelve  in  the 
public  sdiools  who  were  retarded  in  read- 
ing skills  to  the  extent  they  needed  reme- 
dial reading  help.  'This  group  constituted 
eight  per  cent  of  the  student  population, 
grades  two  through  twelve. 

Knowing  the  number  of  pupils  in  ne^ed 
of  help  and  realizing  the  importance  of 
initiating  service  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
next  move  was  to  elicit  support  for  a 
remedial  reading  program  through  the 
school  faculties  and  the  administration — 
as  well  as  to  seek  support  from  the 
community. 

Securing  Support  for  a Remedial 
Reading  Program 

The  teaching  staff  needed  little  coaxing 
to  convince  them  that  remedial  reading 
instraction  should  be  included  in  the  pro- 
grams offered  within  our  school  district. 
It  seems  as  though  our  teachers  had  "dis- 
covered” this  need  some  time  before. 

However,  it  was  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  clarification  as  to  how  corrective  serv- 
ices could  be  accomplished  within  the 
classroom  setting,  how  a remedial  reading 
instructor  might  do  demonstration  work 
for  the  teachers,  and  how  parents  of  chil- 
dren referred  for  remedial  reading  could 
be  advised  that  remedial  readers  have 
already  shown  lack  of  response  to  class- 
room correction  efforts. 

Data  from  the  survey,  faculty  request 
for  aid,  and  the  desire  of  the  school  prin- 
cipals to  upgrade  reading  programs  were 
then  presented  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  superintendent’s  inquiry  about 
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community  reaction  led  us  to  present 
PTA  programs  which  included  panelists 
and  a nationally  known  authority  in  the 
area  of  reading. 

' Wide  community  support  was  given  for 
the  initiation  of  remedial  reading  services, 
and  a suggested  schedule  for  a program 
was  requested  by  the  superintendent  which 
would  include  all  eligible  children  within 
our  school  district. 

Organization  and  Implementation  of 
Remedial  Reading  Services 

To  facilitate  the  desire  to  include  all 
the  children  living  within  our  school  dis- 
trict, whether  attending  public  or  private 
schools,  a two  fold  approach  to  aiding 
retarded  readers  was  planned.  A six-week 
summer  program  was  set  up  to  enable 
students  to  attend  for  remedial  reading 
help.  Individual  or  small  group  work,  on 
a continuing  basis,  during  the  school  year 
in  the  public  school  was  planned. 

The  purpose  and  goals  of  a remedial 
reading  program  will  be  reviewed  at  least 
twice  a year  at  teachers’  meetings  and 
workshop  sessions.  Factors  such  as  refer- 
ral procedures,  complete  diagnosis  of  stu- 
dents, materials  available  for  teachers  ref- 
erence and  use,  books  and  materials  used 
in  tutoring  sessions,  parent-teacher-psy- 
chologist conferences,  materials  for  par- 
ents’ use,  and  adequate  feedback  and  cor- 
relation with  students’  classroom  activities 
will  be  discussed. 

Summer  Remedial  Reading  Program 

The  six-week  summer  remedial  reading 
program  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  retarded  readers  in  grades  three 
through  twelve  who  live  within  our  school 
district.  The  objectives  of  this  program 
are  to  aid  the  child  in  basic  reading  skills, 
maintain  the  skills  that  he  has  and  devel- 
op positive  interests  and  attitudes  toward 
reading. 

Population  is  selected  through  referral 
from  classroom  teachers.  Each  referral  is 
examined  in  detail  to  determine  the  child’s 
present  reading  level,  his  ability  level, 
attitudes,  and  interests.  When  a child  is 
below  his  reading  expectation  level  (grad- 
uated from  six  months  below  his  expec- 
tancy level  at  grade  three  to  one-and-a- 
half  years  at  the  senior  high  level)  his 


parents  are  asked  to  consider  sending  him 
to  the  six-week  tuition  free  remedial  read- 
ing program. 

The  population  ranges  from  seventy  to 
eighty  students  during  the  summer,  and 
they  are  divided  into  four  classes — ^two 
classes  at  the  third-fourth  grade  level,  one 
at  the  fifth-sixth  year  level,  and  one  at  the 
junior-senior  high  level. 

All  materials  used  during  the  summer 
remedial  program  are  different  from  those 
used  during  the  regular  school  year.  The 
atmosphere  is  quite  relaxed;  field  trips  are 
taken  to  libraries,  and  many  audio-visual 
materials  are  utilized. 

Close  contact  with  the  home  is  main- 
tained through  letters  which  explain  the 
daily  routine  and  give  suggestions  as  to 
how  the  home  might  reinforce  interest 
and  skills  taught.  Parent-teacher  confer- 
ences are  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
six-week  program  and  detailed  reports  are 
written  up  for  each  child.  The  reports  are 
given  to  the  child’s  teacher  in  the  fall 
during  workshop  week. 

Regular  School  Year  Services  for 
Retarded  Readers 

Remedial  reading  services  during  the 
school  year  are  limited  to  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grade  students  who  are  very 
seriously  retarded  in  reading.  This  is  due 
to  the  lack  of  faculty — not  lack  of  need 
for  services. 

The  school  psychologist,  who  is  also 
the  reading  cons^tant,  works  with  these 
children  on  an  individual  or  small  group 
basis  two  or  three  times  each  week. 

The  administration,  faculty,  parents, 
and  students  have  expressed  appreciation 
and  satisfaction  with  tiie  remeclial  reading 
services  offered.  Median  gains  on  stan- 
dardized tests  indicated  five  months’ 
growth  in  reading  achievement  during  the 
1964  summer  program.  Growth  has  varied 
from  average  expectancy  to  twice  normal 
reading  growth  expectancy  for  students 
during  the  school  year. 

However,  it  is  not  merely  the  “stan- 
dardized test  results”  about  which  we  are 
excited,  but  the  change  of  attitude  we 
have  seen  in  so  many  of  these  students 
who  have  found  out  that  they  can  read, 
although  it  has  been  more  work  for  them 
than  for  most  of  their  classmates. 
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presenting  problem  when  a child  is 
brought  to  a reading  clinic  is  most  often 
his  continued  failure  in  learning  situa- 
tions. Many  attendant  complications  ac- 
company this  basic  problem.  Discourage- 
ment, withdrawal  from  or  resistance  to 
learning  situations,  and  real  invasion  of 
the  individual’s  emotional  integrity  have 
often  resulted.  An  actual  distaste  for  read- 
ing, as  well  as  a fear  of  approaching  it,  is 
a natural  concomitant  or  this  continued 
failure  experience.  Negative  conclusions 
about  his  fundamental  capacity  for  learn- 
ing may  have  been  reached. 

To  overcome  all  of  these  reactions,  ob- 
viously real  obstacles  in  themselves  to 
learning,  the  child  will  have  to  experience 
success.  Although  verbal  reassurance  that 
he  is  capable  of  learning  may  make  some 
inroads  into  the  problem,  only  actual  suc- 
cessful experiences  will  be  really  convinc- 
ing. For  the  child  who  has  been  unable  to 
acquire  a basic  sight  vocabulary,  success 
means  mastering  words  so  that  he  can 
recognize  them  immediately  and  effort- 
lessly. Word-learning  techniques  which 
will  allow  this  mastery,  activities  which 
will  improve  his  learnings,  and  actual 
reading  of  materials  made  up  of  words  he 
has  learned  will  be  required.  For  the  child 
who  has  had  comprehension  problems, 
carefully  structured  guidance  will  be  nec- 
essary so  that  he  can  reach  the  point  of 
real  understanding  of  and  ability  to  u.>e 
the  ideas  he  meets. 

This  need  for  success  can  be  met,  tfien, 
only  when  the  child  has  a program 
planned  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  It 
must  be  based  on  a careful  diagnosis  of 
the  factors  involved  in  his  disability  and 
the  nature  of  his  present  functioning. 
Teaching  techniques,  materials,  particular 
skills  and  abilities  to  be  emphasized — all 
must  be  selected  in  terms  of  the  child’s 
own  characteristics,  his  needs  and  his 
readiness  to  learn. 

Implications  for  Clinics 

The  basic  needs  of  clinical  cases  could 


be  summarized  as,  first,  understanding  of 
the  nature  and  sources  of  the  learning 
disability  and,  second,  treatment  which 
will  allow  them  to  be  successful  in  learn- 
ing. These  needs  dictate  certain  minimum 
characteristics  of  clinical  programs. 

1.  The  program  of  diagnosis  must  be 
a comprehensive  one.  If  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  learning  disability  are  to  be 
identified,  there  must  be  provision  for 
evaluation  in  psychological  areas  such  as 
general  capacity,  association,  memory 
span,  personality,  perception,  conceptual- 
ization; screening  in  vision,  hearing, 
neurological  functioning,  speech;  observa- 
tions and  case  history  data  on  general 
health,  and  physical  development,  oral 
language  development,  educational  prog- 
ress and  adjustment;  analysis  of  the  pres- 
ent achievement  status  in  auditory  and 
visual  discrimination  and  actual  levels  of 
performance  and  specific  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  reading,  spelling,  and  other 
areas. 

2.  The  findings  of  the  diagnosis  must 
result  in  specific  recommendations  for 
treatment  or  referral  for  further  evalua- 
tion. 

3.  Instructional  facilities  must  be 
available  for  full-time  school  treatinent 
designed  to  meet  the  individual  child’s 
^ecific  needs.  This  means  there  must  be  a 
flexible  and  versatile  program. 

4.  Highly  trained  personnel  must  be 
available  for  both  the  diagnostic  and  in- 
structional work. 

5.  Facilities  for  research  and  an  active 
program  in  this  area  must  be  a part  of 
clinical  activities  if  further  knowledge 
applicable  to  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  is  to  be  acquired. 

Unless  these  minimum  qualifications 
are  met,  the  basic  problems  of  clinical 
cases  cannot  be  overcome.  Although  there 
are  certain  common  needs  in  clinical  cases, 
they  arise  from  a complexity  of  interre- 
lated factors.  Attention  to  all  of  these  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  a clinical 
program. 
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c.  Reading  Readiness  in  the 
Brain-Injured 


Newell  C.  Kephart 


Among  the  very  basic  activities  in- 
volved in  the  reading  process  are  per- 
ceptual acts.  The  recognition  of  a letter 
or  a word  or  a phrase  on  a page  begins 
with  perceptual  activity.  Because  the  brain- 
injured  child  so  frecjuently  experiences 
difficulty  in  the  basic  perceptual  process 
itself,  we  have  chosen  to  discuss  certain 
aspects  of  this  phase  of  the  riding  pro- 
cess in  this  paper.  These  children  also 
present  many  other,  problems  in  reading 
out  we  have  chosen  perception  because  of 
its  basic  role  and  because  space  does  not 
permit  more  extensive  discussion. 

In  recent  years  we  have  come  quite 
universally  to  speak  of  perceptual  input 
as  coded  input.  We  recogni2e  that  all  of 
the  sense  organs  send  signals  to  the  cortex 
in  terms  of  patterns  of  electrical  impulses 
over  ners'es.  These  patterns  must  be  inter- 
preted and  decoded  before  any  meaning- 
ful perceptual  content  can  be  developed. 
Because  of  our  preoccupation  with  that 
perennial  subject  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation, the  college  freshman,  we  some- 
times give  little  attention  to  the  learning 
activities  which  make  these  decodings  po- 
sible.  We  are  impressed  with  the  com- 
plexity of  the  decoding  process  and  we 
pay  little  attention  to  its  development 
except  in  those  cases  where  the  decoding 
fails  to  function  normally. 

It  seems  possible  that  the  whole  com- 
plex process  of  decoding  perceptual  in- 
formation is  dependent  upon  a body  of 
learned  relationships  resulting  from  ex- 
tensive experimentation  and  observation 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The 
initial  information  which  the  child  re- 
ceives from  his  sense  organs  is  in  terms  of 
relationships.  The  units  of  his  perceptual 
input  do  him  little  good  since  they  are  all 


the  same — neural  impulses.  He  nidst  i 
velop  a system  of  relationships  betv'ce 
these  input  units  which  will  permit  m 
to  reconstruct  the  outside  reality  whu 
gave  rise  to  these  sensory  impulses. 

The  earliest  learnings  of  the  child  a 
motor  learnings*  and  the  first  body  ot  i. 
formatioi  which  he  builds  up  is  mot- 
informat,'on.  In  developing  perceptual  i 
formation,  sensory  data  is  given  meanir 
by  matching  it  with  the  earlier  develop! 
body  of  motor  information.  It  is  throu^ 
this  matching  that  perceptual  inlormatii 
obtains  its  meaningfulness.  By  any  oth 
method,  two  competing  bodies  of  inform 
tion  are  developed  side  by  side  with  i. 
suiting  confusion  between  them.  We  ha 
therefore  come  to  speak  not  of  perceptt 
activities  and  motor  activities  but 
perceptual-motor  activities. 

If  the  above  hypothesis  is  correct, 
follows  that  inadequacies  and  distortio 
in  motor  patterns  will  lead  to  simi 
difficulties  in  perceptual  behavior.  As 
result  what  the  child  sees  will  either 
restricted  or  will  have  a meaning  differt 
from  that  which  he  experiences  throu 
his  motor  behavior.  In  either  event  c< 
fusion  among  perceptual  data  results  a 
these  confusions  may  have  significance  1 
the  very  beginnings  of  reading. 

The  brain  injured  child  frequently  1 
difficulty  establishing  an  adequate  rep 
tory  of  motor  patterns.  We  do  not  s^ 
here  of  specific  motor  disabilities  rest 
ing  from  the  neurological  difficulty  its 
but  rather  of  generali2ed  movement  p 
terns  which  the  child  can  interrelate  ii 
a body  of  motor  information  about  • 
world  around  him.  Out  of  this  body 
information  come  certain  motor  genet 
i2ations  which  are  important  to  the  int 
pretation  of  perceptual  data.^  Amq 
these  generali2ations  is  the  concept 
laterality. 

Since  right-left  relationships  in  sp 
and  the  lateral  coordinates  of  space 
relative  in  outside  experience,  these  cj 
cepts  of  spatial  relations  must  be 
veloped  within  the  organism.  In  ordet 
develop  such  a concept  the  child  ni 
learn  the  difference  between  the  rf 

^C.  S.  Sharrington,  Man  on  Hts  Nofura,  Combr! 

UnWarsjty  Prf%$,  1951.  . lu 

2N.  C.  Ktphort,  7h§  Stow  LearnT  in  Gassn 
Columbus:  Chos.  E.  Marrill,  1960. 
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side  of  his  body  and  the  left  side.  He 
must  learn  to  manipulate  his  bilaterally 
symnietrimi  nervous  system  in  such  a way 
that  it  gives  him  information  as  to  the 
lotion  of  movement  and  activities. 
Through  extensive  experimentation  with 
movement  patterns  he  develops  within  the 
wdy  a right-left  gradient  which  permits 
mm  to  locate  his  motor  activities  in  terms 
sf^  these  lateral  relationships.  GeselP  has 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  learn- 
ing and  has  indicated  its  complexity  with 
ills  concept  of  "reciprocal  interweaving." 

Many  brain-injured  children  fail  to 
aevelop  an  adequate  system  of  right-left 
.‘clationships  wi^in  their  own  organism.  • 
Two  major  methods  of  avoiding  the 
aterality  problem  can  be  recognized  by  ’ 
)bservation  of  behavior.  In  the  first 
nethod  the  child  behaves  as  nearly  as  pos- 
iible  in  a bilaterally  symmetrical  fashion. 
JThatever  he  does  with  one  side  of  his 
X)dy  he  does  with  the  other  side.  We  can 
)bserve  such  problems  in  his  gait.  He  sets 
limself  on  a broad  base  and  "waddles” 

>r  "stumps"  along.  His  gait  is  completely 
lilaterally  symmetrical  and  a pattern  on 
>ne  side  is  followed  by  the  exact  pattern 
»n  the  other  side. 

The  second  method  of  avoiding  the 
Toblem  is  just  the  opposite.  This  child 
Chaves  as  nearly  as  possible  unilaterally. 

Uiy  activity  is  entered  into  with  a definite 
iad  on  the  dominant  side  and  v/herever 
ossible  the  non-dominant  side  does  not 
nter  at  all.  Many  of  these  children,  when 
sked  to  draw  or  write  on  a chalkboard, 
dll  take  the  dialk  in  their  dominant  hand 
nd  begin  the  activity.  As  the  writing 
egins  the  non-dominant  side  of  the  body 
ecomes  completely  limp  and  ioses  tonus, 
hese  children  act  as  tliough,  if  they 
xild,  they  would  perform  entirely  with 
ne  side  of  the  body.  They  drag  the  other 
de  along  simply  because  they  cannot 
et  rid  of  it. 

Both  of  these  behaviors  indicate  a 
lilure  of  laterality.  In  the  one  case,  the 
lild  is  behaving  bilaterally  to  avoid 
scisions  of  right-left;  in  the  other  case, 
le  child  is  behaving  unilaterally  for  the 
me  reason.  It  is  obvious  that  both  types 
‘ children  will  shov/  a marked  restriction 

^A,  G6s#lif  Th®  Firsf  f/ve  Ytars  of  lift.  N#w  Yorki 
arpers,  1940. 
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in  the  sorts  of  activities  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing  and  which  they 
will  find  it  possible  to  attempt. 

When  the  child  Las  developed  these 
spatial  coordinates  within  his  own  body 
he  can  project  them  onto  incoming  per- 
ceptual data  and  impose  spatial  coordi- 
nates on  outside  stimuli.  Such  projections 
we  have  called  directionality.  The  child 
interprets  perceptual  input  data  in  terms 
of  the  directio  mnrpMfc  tirKIrK  Ko  Koc 

developed  trough  his  own  motor  activity. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  perceptual  in- 
puts can  acquire  spatial  relationships.  The 
child  who  has  failed  to  develop  the  motor 
relationships  of  directionality  will  be 
observed  to  have  difficulty  in  interpreting 
perceptual  inputs  in  spatial  terms.  Thus, 
he  will  be  unable  to  see  the  difference  be- 
^/een  a "b”  and  a "d"  in  his  reading 
lesson.  The  only  difference  between  these 
two  letters  is  one  of  directionalit}'  and 
this  child  has  failed  to  develop  the  re- 
lationships of  directionality  which  he  can 
project  onto  these  outside  stimuli.  Such 
difficulty  has  frequently  been  called  re- 
versal. This  may  be  a poor  term  since  it 
!.mplics  (that  the  child  saw  the  letter  cor- 
rectly and  for  some  unknown  reason 
turned  it  around.  It  might  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  he  never  saw  a difference 
between  these  two  letters  in  the  first  place 
because  the  principle  on  which  this  differ- 
ence is  based  (directionality),  for  him; 
did  not  exist.  These  children  are  also 
found  to  be  confused  in  interpretations 
of  directions  of  movement.  Thus,  they  are 
not  aware  of  the  difference  between  a 
clockwi.se  movement  and  a counterclock- 
wise movement.  Hence  writing  becomes 
a problem. 

As  scon  as  the  outside  stimulus  lies 
beyond  arm’s  reach  where  it  cannot  he 
manipulated  directly  by  motor  activities, 
another  problem  arises.  In  this  case  the 
child  must  match  the  incoming  perceptual 
data  with  kinesthetic  and  tactual  informa- 
tion from  his  previous  motor  experimenta- 
tion so  that  the  perceptual  input  can  be 
interpreted  in  motor  terms.  It  is  probable 
that  this  type  of  interpretation  forms  the 
basis  for  all  spatial  elaborations  of  per- 
ceptual inputs.  In  the  case  of  the  eye  such 
translations  raise  a problem  which  can  be 
observed  more  easily  in  this  sense  avenue 
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than  in  the  case  of  some  other  perceptual 
avenues. 

When  the  visual  stimulus  lies  beyond 
arm's  reach  the  diild  explores  the  stimulus 
by  moving  his  eyes  in  the  same  way  that 
he  previously  explored  the  stimulus  by 
moving  his  hand.  Hebb*  has  shown  the 
importance  of  such  ocular  exploration  for 
the  development  of  counter  in  figures.  In 
effect,  he  substitutes  the  movement  of  an 
eye  for  the  movement  of  a hand.  In  order 
to  make  such  a substitution  he  must  have 
learned  with  a high  degree  of  accuracy 
three  skills:  (1)  He  must  know  how  to 
move  the  eye  voluntarily.  (2)  He  must 
recognize  the  position  of  the  eye  through 
the  observation  of  proprioceptive  impulses. 
(3)  He  must  match  the  movement  of  the 
eye  to  movements  of  hand  and  arm.  If  he 
can  match  a series  of  proprioceptive  im- 
pulses from  the  eye  muscles  with  a series 
of  proprioceptive  impulses  from  the  hand 
and  arm,  then  the  movement  of  an  eye 
can  be  translated  into  the  movement  of  a 
hand  with  accuracy. 

Here  again,  however,  a major  problem 
of  learning  is  involved.  In  the  first  place, 
many  children  have  difficulty  learning  to 
control  the  movement  of  their  eyes.  We 
are  aware  of  this  problem  in  extreme 
cases  where  we  see  nystagmus  or  squint. 
It  exists,  however,  in  less  obvious  cases 
where  the  child  cannot  follow  a moving 
object  with  smooth,  well  controlled  eye 
movements.  As  he  attempts  to  follow  an 
object  moving  across  his  field  of  vision 
the  eye  moves  in  a series  of  jerks  and  loses 
the  target  from  time  to  time.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  eye  cannot  be  controlled,  there 
is  no  basis  for  interpreting  the  proprio- 

^p.  O.  H«bb,  Tha  Organizafion  of  Bthavior.  N«w 
Vork:  Wi!*y,  1949. 


ceptive  impulses  which  tell  us  where  it  is 
pointed.  Even  if  these  two  problems  are 
solved,  it  is  necessary  to  match  eye  move- 
ments  with  hand  movements.  In  many 
brain-injured  children  this  matching  learn- 
ing has  been  restricted.  If  such  a child 
is  asked  to  write  on  the  chalkboard,  for 
exanmle,  he  may  show  difficulty.  If  he  is 
askecf  to  close  his  eyes  and  write,  he  may 
write  with  much  less  difficulty.  It  is  felt 
that  such  a child  has  failed  to  learn  an 
exact  match  between  eye  movements  and 
hand  movements. 

This  very  Drief  outline  may  serve  to 
suggest  the  importance  of  perceptual- 
motor  matching  and  the  problems  which 
can  be  er.  "ountered  in  its  development. 
With  this  basic  match,  the  child  can 
explore  perceptually  figures  and  objects 
and  develop  the  form  perception  discussed 
by  Strauss^- 6,  et.  al.  Certain  exercises  and 
tr^ning  techniques  designed  to  aid  the 
child  with  these  basic  matchings  are  de- 
scribed elsewhere,2>7  Until  the  develop- 
ment of  perception  has  proceeded  to  the 
level  of  figure  ground  differentiation,  the 
child’s  problems  with  reading  seem  ob- 
vious. For  him,  the  marks  on  paper  them- 
selves, have  little  meaning  ana  he  finds  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  manipulate 
them.  Such  marks  may  very  well  seem  to 
hirn  erratic,  changeable,  and  inconsistent. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  symbolism 
behind  the  marks  on  paper  would  be  even 
more  disturbed.  However,  such  problems 
of  symbolism  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper.. 


>A.  A.  Straui*  and  N.  C.  K«phart,  ftychopafhohgy 
and  Education  of  iha  Brain  iniurad  Child.  Voluma  if. 
Ntw  York;  Grun«  ond  Stratton,  1955. 

^*1®*'**  ond  L.  E.  L.htinan,  Ftychopafhology 
and  Education  of  tha  Srain-lnjurtd  Child.  Voluma  I 
N«w  York:  Grun*  and  Stratton,  1947. 

/D.  H.  Radlar  and  N.  C.  K.phort,  Succost  Through 
Play.  N«w  York:  Horp«ri,  1960. 
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SEQUENCE  X 

THE  SPECIALIST  IN  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  An  Instructional  View  of 
Reading  Diagnosis 

James  F.  Kerfoot 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Diagnosis  is  the  foundation  of  an  ef- 
fective instructional  program  in 
reading.  Not  all  diagnostic  approaches, 
however,  are  equally  useful  in  classroom 
practice.  An  instructional  view  of  read- 
ing diagnosis  is  one  which  is  oriented  to 
a specific  classroom  and  which  satisfies  the 
following  criteria: 

First,  diagnostic  data  should  be  readily 
translated  into  classroom  practice. 

Second,  the  material  used  for  diagnosis 
should  be  relevant  to  the  material  and 
program,  of  the  individual  classroom. 

Third,  reading  deficiencies  should  be 
identified  specifically  as  well  as  categori- 
cally. 

Fourth,  depth  analysis  of  reading  de- 
ficiency should  supplement  sampling  tech- 
niques. 

In  terms  of  the  above  criteria,  the  in- 
dividual Informal  Reading  Inventory 
(IRI)  appears  to  be  the  most  instruction- 
ally  oriented  diagnostic  tool.  It  is  a sys- 
tem useful  to  the  classroom  teacher  and 
especially  appropriate  for  the  reading  spe- 
cialist who  has  access  to  the  instructional 
materials  within  a specific  school  system. 
The  IRI  as  described  by  Betts  (2)  is 
"simply  the  observation  of  an  individual 
as  he  reads  at  successively  higher  levels 
of  readability.” 

The  IRI  has  two  important  values: 
First,  it  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
appropriate  level  of  material  for  an  in- 
dividual for  a particular  purpose. 

Second,  it  can  provide  the  data  neces- 
sary for  an  intensive  analysis  of  reading 
difficulty. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present 
the  following  six  additions  to  IRI 
technique. 


1.  A split  level  adaptation  of  the  IRI 

2.  More  appropriate  standards  for  de- 
termining reading  levels 

3.  Tables  for  rapid  computation  of 
oral  and  silent  reading  levels 

4.  Recommendations  for  selecting  lev- 
els of  material  for  various  purposes 

5.  Recommendations  for  analytic  di- 
agnosis with  the  IRI 

6.  Interpretation  of  oral  reading  errors 

Leveling 

Informal  inventories  are  used  most 
often  to  determine  reading  levels. 

The  Traditional  System 

A traditional  system  of  leveling,  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Betts  (i),  has  been 
widely  adopted.  Traditional  procedures 
utilize  two  selections  near  the  beginning 
of  each  book  in  a reader  or  content  series. 
Bond  and  Tinker  (3)  recommend  100  to 
150  word  selections.  Johnson  and  Kress 
(7)  suggest  grade  level  variation  in  selec- 
tion length  increasing  from  approximate- 
ly 30  to  300  words  from  preprimer 
through  ninth  reader. 

One  of  the  two  selections  is  to  be  read 
orally  and  the  other  silently.  Oral  reading 
errors  are  to  be  carefully  recorded  by  the 
teacher  following  any  of  several  standard 
oral  marking  procedures.  Comprehension 
of  the  oral  reading  may  then  be  measured 
if  desired.  However,  silent  reading  at  each 
level  is  always  to  be  followed  by  ques- 
tions to  evaluate  comprehension.  Both 
oral  and  silent  reading  are  timed. 

Traditional  criteria  are  then  employed 
to  determine  a child’s  reading  levels. 

1.  The  independent  level  is  the  level 
at  which  a child  can  read  easily  without 
assistance. 

2.  The  instructional  level  is  the  opti- 
mum level  for  learning  under  teacher 
supervision. 

3.  The  frustration  level  is  the  level  at 
which  difficulty  becomes  so  great  that  the 
reading  performance  clearly  deteriorates. 
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4.  The  mdmg  level  is  the  highest 
level  of  satisfactory  listening  comprehen- 
sion and  is  thought  by  Bond  and  Tinker 
(3)  to  estimate  the  probable  capacity  of 
the  child  for  reading  comprehension. 

The  assignment  of  levels  is  based  on 
the  combined  performances  for  oral  and 
silent  reading  and  the  obser\'ation  of  cer- 
tain behavioral  characteristics  during  the 
reading.  The  traditional  criteria  are  indi- 
cated in  Table  I. 


TABLE  I 

Individual  Informal  Reading  Inventory 
Criteria  for  Assignment  of  Reading  Levels 


Level 

Silent 

Reading 

Oral 

Reading 

Listening 

Comprehen- 

sion 

Independent 

90% 

99% 

Instructional 

73% 

93% 

Frustration 

Auding 

30% 

90% 

13% 

Ihe  system  as  described  above  has  been 
in  ser\'ice  for  a good  many  years  and  has 
undoubtedly  been  of  great  value  to  teach- 
ers employing  informal  techniques.  How- 
ever, two  important  limitations  in  its  use 
should  be  noted. 

First.  A number  of  disabled  readers 
clearly  do  not  fit  the  traditional  composite 
categories. 

Second.  Percentage  criteria  are  not  co- 
ordinated with  the  number  of  questions 
asked  or  the  number  of  words  used. 

The  Split  Level  System 

One  solution  to  the  first  problem  may 
be  the  use  of  a split  level  system.  A child 
who  scores  95  per  cent  in  oral  pronuncia- 
tion at  the  second  grade  level  and  75  per 
cent  silent  reading  comprehension  at  the 
fifth  grade  level  has  demonstrated  instruc- 
tional needs  in  both  second  and  fifth 
grade  material.  Instructional  levels  should 
therefore  be  assigned  in  terms  of  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction. 

Split  leveling  for  various  purposes  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

1.  To  develop  sight  vocabulary,  use 
oral  instructional  level  material.  For 
unsupervised  sight  vocabulary  practice  use 
the  oral  independent  level. 

2.  To  develop  word  recognition  skills, 
use  oral  instructional  level  material. 


3.  To  develop  comprehension  skills 
use  silent  instructional  level  material.  (An 
individual  capable  of  understanding  and 
manipulating  ideas  when  reading  with  a 
minimum  of  faniiliar  word  cues  should 
not  be  restricted  in  comprehension  growth 
by  reducing  the  ideational  level  to  that 
found  in  material  at  his  word  or  oral  in- 
structional level.) 

4.  To  develop  understandings  in  con- 
tent areas  use  silent  independent  level  ma- 
terial. (Content  reading  like  comprehen- 
sion development  is  concerned  with  un- 
derstanding, but  reading  is  not  carefully 
supervised  in  content  reading.  Supervision 
is  directed  instead  primarily  toward  con- 
tent area  objectives.) 

5.  To  develop  fluency  use  oral  inde- 
pendent level  material. 

6.  To  correct  an  overanalytic  set  use 
oral  independen^  level  material. 

7.  For  recreational  reading  use  silent 
independent  level  material.  (However, 
under  conditions  of  high  interest  the  si- 
lent instructional  level  might  be  justified.) 

Independent  level  materials  should  be 
used  when  it  is  essential  to  demonstrate 
success  or  whenever  the  child  reads  with- 
out teacher  supervision. 

Flexible  Standards 

The  traditional  rigid  percentage  criteria 
for  leveling  do  not  actommodate  varia- 
tions in  the  number  of  comprehension 
questions  asked  and  the  number  of  words 
per  selection  at  successive  readability  lev- 
els. If  the  number  of  questions  for  silent 
reading  and  the  number  of  words  for  oral 
reading  are  not  constant  at  all  levels,  the 
percentage  standards  must  be  made  more 
flexible. 

Tables  II  and  III  present  a revision  of 
leveling  standards  to  provide  flexibility 
and  facilitate  rapid  computation  of  read- 
ing levels. 

Analysis 

A second  important  use  of  the  informal 
reading  inventory  is  the  analysis  of  read- 
ing behaviors  to  determine  areas  of 
strength  and  weakness  and  the  nature  of 
instruction  needed.  Informal  analysis  pro- 
vides the  following  types  of  data: 

1.  A record  of  errors  made  in  oral 
reading 

2.  A record  of  silent  reading  compre- 
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criteria 


Independent  Level 
correct 

Instructional  Level 

# correct 

Frustration  Level 

# correct 

Auding  Level 

# correct 


hension  errors 

3.  A record  of  rates  for  oral  and  silent 

4.  iTliSord  of  observed  behavioral 

characteristics 

TABLE  III  - 

Criteria  for  Rapid  Computation  of  Oral 
^Iading  Levels  Based  on  the  Number  of 
Words  per  Sample 


7-10 


Inde-  Instruc- 

Nutnber  of  pendent  Level 

p,Sple  99%^Uo  90%-98% 


Frustra- 

tion 

Level 

Below  90% 


# of  errors  # of  errors  # of 


30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

120 

130 

140 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

300 

400 

500 


2-3 

2-4 

2-5 

2-6 

2-7 

2-8 

2-9 

2-10 

2-11 

2-12 

2-13 

2- 14 

3- 15 
3-16 
3-17 
3-18 

3- 19 
3-20 

4- 30 

5- 40 

6- 50 


4- 30 

5- 40 

6- 50 

7- 60 

8- 70 

9- 80 

10- 90 

11- 100 
12-110 
13-120 

14- 130 

15- 140 

16- 150 

17- 160 

18- 170 

19- 180 

20- 190 

21- 200 
31-300 
41-400 
51-500 


Oral  Reading  Analysis 

The  information  obtained  from  analy- 
sis of  oral  reading  can  have  great  diag- 
nostic value.  Oral  analysis  is  essentially  a 
search  for  significant  error  Patterns, 
following  considerations  may  bo  helpful 
to  teachers  in  interpreting  informal  oral 


1.  Omission  of  Words.  An  excessive 
number  of  word  omissions  is  <Jaracteristic 
of  an  individual  who  s an  effective  con- 
text reader  (if  the  omission  does  not  re- 
St  in  a mmingte  pa»age  . At^tton 
may  be  directed  more  to  content  than  to 
word  form.  Omissions  of  this  type  are 

common  among  good  ' 

ever  if  the  passage  is  made  senseless  by 
word  omissions  a visual  problem  mig 
be  suspected.  Children  have  been  known 
to  oXhole  lines  through  inefficient  eye 

movement  con^  o/  Words.  The  addition 

of  words  may  also  result  from  overreli- 
ance  on  context.  Both  additrons  and  omis- 
sions are  suggestive  of  a reader  w^  relies 
more  upon  context  than  word  form  clues. 

3.  Omission  and  Addition  of  Woid 
Parts.  Word  part  additions  and  omissions 
are  generally  included  in  a positional  an- 
alysis with  all  other  word  part  errors^ 
However,  it  is  useful  to  know  whether 
excessive  number  of  terminal  errors,  or 
example,  results  from  a °f  knowl- 
edee  of  terminal  parts  or  habits  of  in 
tention  to  terminal  position  in  a wor  . 
The  omission  and  addition  of  word  parts 
are  suggestive  of  faulty  positional  set. 

4 Repetitions.  Repetitions  generally 
suegest  difficulty  in  identifying  the  word 
following  the  repeated  passage.  Repetition 
then  becomes  an  attempt  to  recapmre 
context  as  an  aid  to  word  /ecopition. 
Awareness  of  error  can  also  lea 
repetition  as  the  reader  regresses  and  re- 
peats in  order  to  make  the  correction. 
Repetitions  can  result,  too,  from  the  loss 
of  context  due  to  ineffective  eye  move- 
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5.  M.hpronunct{Utom.  Mispronuncia- 
tions provide  valuable  information  for 
several  types  of  analysis. 

a.  Positiofiai  analysis  may  indicate  pat- 
terns of  error  in  initial,  medial,  or  termi- 
nal positions  within  a word. 

b.  Inversion  analysis  may  reveal  a lack 
of  consistent  directionality  as  indicated  by 
full  word  reversals,  partial  word  reversals, 
and  axial  rotations  of  individual  letters. 

c.  Phonetic  proportion  analysis  can  in- 
dicate the  percentage  of  mispronuncation 
errors  whidi  are  phonetically  reasonable. 

d.  Phonetic  category  analysis  can  also 
reveal  a tendency  toward  errors  of  a par- 
ticular element  type,  e.g.  vowel,  conso- 
nant, blend,  digraph,  etc. 

e.  Specific  phonetic  analysis  can  make 
the  teacher  aware  of  deficiencies  with  par- 
ticular phonic  elements,  e.g,,  ou,  str,  ing, 
etc. 

f.  Semantic  analysis  determines  the 
proportion  of  mispronounced  words 
which  are  contextual  substitutions  and 
furnishes  additional  information  on  the 
attention  given  to  word  form  cues. 

g.  Gross  and  partial  mispronunciation 
analysis  reveals  the  extent  of  word  analy- 
sis deficiency  but  adds  little  to  the  infor- 
mation obtainable  from  positional  and 
total  mispronunciation  scores. 

6.  Substitutions.  Substitutions  are  eval- 
uated in  the  semantic  mispronunciation 
analysis.  Substitutions  can  be  easily  identi- 
fied among  mispronunciation  errors  and 
probably  do  not  justify  a separate  mark- 
ing during  the  test  administration. 

7.  Hesitations.  Hesitations  indicate 
words  which  have  not  yet  been  mastered 
as  sight  vocabulary.  Identification  of  a 
word  following  hesitation  suggests  some 
facility  with  word  analysis. 

8.  Refusals.  Refusals  identify  those 
words  which  are  neither  in  the  child’s 
sight  vocabulary  nor  within  his  word  rec- 
ognition capabilities.  Refusals,  therefore, 
provide  the  teacher  with  some  specific  in- 
structional content. 

9.  Self  Collections.  Self  corrected 
words  indicate  a lack  of  precision  in  word 
perception  accompanied  by  effective  use  of 
context,  since  a breakdown  in  meaning 
is  followed  by  an  immediate  search  for 
error. 

10.  Contractions.  The  recording  of 
contractions  is  of  little  diagnostic  value  ex- 


cept perhaps  as  an  additional  suggestion 
or  contextual  skill. 

Through  careful  interpretation  of  the 
various  oral  error  types,  significant  error 
patterns  can  be  determined  to  identify 
instmctional  needs. 

Silent  Reading  Analysis 

The  silent  reading  sections  of  the  IRI 
have  been  used  primarily  for  leveling 
purposes.  Limited  diagnosis  is  afforded 
by  comparing  comprehension  and  word 
recognition  skills.  A far  more  useful  di- 
agnosis of  comprehension  can  be  provided 
by  selecting  comprehension  questions  to 
represent  different  abilities.  While  several 
types  of  comprehension  could  be  evalu- 
ated, a minimum  selection  should  perhaps 
include  general  significance,  detailed  re- 
call, and  interpretive  ability.  Consistently 
deficient  performance  on  any  of  these 
question  types  would  suggest  either  a 
lack  of  ability  in  that  type  of  comprehen- 
sion or  an  interfering  set.  When  a weak- 
ness in  comprehension  has  been  obseiyed, 
teachers  should  follow  up  by  directing 
children  to  read  for  that  specific  purpose. 
If  set  is  the  problem,  the  performance 
should  improve  significantly.  If  not,  the 
child  may  be  "specifically  retarded”  (3) 
in  comprehension. 

Rate  Analysis 

Both  silent  and  oral  reading  are  timed. 
Rate  analysis  involves  the  comparison  of 
silent  and  oral  rates  at  increasing  levels 
of  difficulty. 

An  effective  reader  may  be  expected  to 
perform  more  rapidly  in  silent  than  in 
oral  reading.  One  factor  contributing  to 
this  difference  may  be  decreasing  depend- 
ence upon  subvocaIi2ation  in  the  silent 
performance.  A second  factor  resulting 
in  a superior  silent  rate  performance  may 
be  the  reduction  of  precision  pressures, 
and  anxieties  which  accompany  oral  sight 
reading.  A third  factor  may  be  the  tend- 
ency for  the  reader  to  skip  difficult  words 
altogether  and  depend  heavily  on  context 
skills. 

When  oral  reading  rate  surpasses  silent 
reading  rate,  we  may  suspect  that  the  read- 
er is  getting  little  meaning  from  the  selec- 
tion and  likely  pronounces  each  word  sub- 
vocally  during  the  silent  performance.  The 
word  iDy  word  reader  may  do  better  in  oral 
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reading  through  the  addition  of  vocal- 
auditory  clues.  In  fact,  the  addition  of 
vocal-auditory  clues  may  be  necessary  for 
some  children  in  order  to  maintain  mean- 
ing. This  would  be  particularly  true  at  ex- 
tremely slow  rates. 

Behavioral  Analysis 

A check  list  of  behavioral  characteris- 
tics is  frequently  used  to  support  judg- 
ments concerning  appropriate  levels  of 
material.  Certain  classes  of  behavior  may 
also  have  diagnostic  significance.  Qreful 
observation  of  the  child’s  behaviors  dur- 
ing silent  and  oral  reading  can  contribute 
to  the  following  four  types  of  analysis: 

1.  Meaning  Analysis . Expressive  read- 
ing is  suggestive  of  good  comprehension. 
While  word  by  word  reading  suggests 
meaning  deficiency.  Vocalization  and  sub- 
vocalization, head  movements  and  finger 
pointing  may  identify  a low-meaning, 
high- word  conscious  reader.  Expressive 
reading  is  characterized  by  good  rhythm, 
phrasing,  observation  of  punctuation,  con- 
versational style,  etc. 

2.  Attitude  Analysis.  Some  children 
respond  to  the  reading  task  with  high  in- 
terest and  marked  persistence  in  the  face 
of  difficulty.  Others  demonstrate  a clearly 
negative  response,  refusing  in  some  cases 
to  begin  or  to  continue  the  test. 

3.  Anxiety  Analysis.  Among  the  char- 
acteristics suggestive  of  anxiety  in  the 
testing  situation  are  voice  strain  or  timid- 
ity, postural  and/or  facial  contortion,  and 
hyperactivity  in  many  forms. 

4.  Word  Attack  Analysis.  The  reader’s 
attack  on  unfamiliar  words  should  be  ob- 
served in  terms  of  his  tendency  toward 
spelling,  letter  by  letter  sounding,  syl- 
labicating, guessing,  etc. 

Word  Lists 

Word  lists  should  be  considered  essen- 
tial components  of  an  informal  reading 
analysis.  Both  basic  and  graded  lists  can 
be  profitably  employed. 

Basic  Lists.  Basic  lists  of  high  fre- 
quency words  such  as  those  compiled  by 
Dolch  (.5)  and/or  Fry  (6)  can  be  easily 
administered.  Errors  on  word  lists  can 
provide  additional  information  for  mis- 
pronunciation analysis  as  well  as  identify- 
ing specific  sight  word  needs. 

Graded  Lists.  Grade  placement  of  word 


knowledge  can  be  determined  by  ran- 
domly selecting  20  to  25  word  samples 
from  each  level  of  bie  material  used  for 
instruction.  Botel  (4)  places  the  frustra- 
tion level  at  70  per  cent  for  isolated 
words.  Graded  lists  of  common  vocabu- 
lary can  be  obtained,  but  an  instructional 
view  suggests  the  advantage  of  tlie  former 
sampling  technique. 

Clearly,  much  diagnostic  information 
of  instructional  utility  .'s  available  to  the 
teacher  through  the  u;e  of  informal  pro- 
cedures. Intensive  analysis  of  the  child’s 
reading  behaviors  can  l.''e  most  profitable 
when  diagnosis  involves  his  actual  instruc- 
tional material,  and  when  observation  is 
systematic  at  "successively  higher  levels  of 
readability.” 
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1.  Diagnosis:  An 
Interdisciplinary 
Approach 

Roy  a.  Kress 
Temple  University 

SUPPORT  for  a multiple-causation  theory 
of  reading  disability  has  been  general 
for  many  years.  Unfortunately,  however, 
general  acceptance  of  the  theory  has  not 
always  led  to  action  which  reflects  its  basic 
premise,  even  in  so-called  reading  clinics 
administered  by  college  and  xmiversity 
personnel.  A recent  review  of  the  reports 
of  diagnostic  practices  in  effect  in  many 
such  clinics  indicates  the  total  time  con- 
sumed in  a "diagnosis”  is  often  only  one 
or  two  hours.  Too  frequently  "clinical 
diagnosis”  of  a child’s  reading  problem 
begins  and  ends  with  testing  to  evaluate 
his  performance  in  reading.  No  real  at- 
tempt is  made  to  ferret  out  the  causes  of 
the  disability  beyond  the  level  of  "because 
he  can’t  read  very  well,  he  has  a reading 
problem.”  In  other  cases,  certain  selected 
factors  are  also  investigated  (perhaps  vi- 
sion or  hearing)  while  others  (possibly 
intelligence  or  emotional  status)  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  ignored.  In  either 
case,  the  result  is  a gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  a thorough  diagnostic  study  and 
cannot  promote  effective  planning  of  an 
adequate  treatment  program  for  the  child. 

Areas  of  Evaluation 

The  measurement  of  reading  perform- 
ance itself  must,  of  course,  be  a part  of 
any  clinical  evaluation  of  a reading  prob- 
lem. Out  of  this  must  come,  however,  not 
merely  a comparison  of  the  child’s 
achievement  with  that  of  others  of  his  age 
or  grade,  but  also  a determination  of  the 
levels  at  which  he  is  operating  in  reading, 
how  these  compare  with  the  potential 
levels  indicated  and  the  particular 
strengths  and  weaknesses  evident  in  his 
performance.  To  obtain  this  kind  of  in- 
formation requires  a highly  trained  clini- 
cian capable  of  observing  accurately  and 
objectively  the  child’s  performance  as  he 
deals  with  materials  at  varying  levels  of 
difficulty. 


Along  with  the  testing  in  reading  spe- 
cifically, there  should  be  evaluation  of  the 
child’s  achievement  in  other  academic 
areas,  both  for  purposes  of  comparison 
and  to  provide  some  indication  of  the 
over-all  instructional  possibilities.  Particu- 
lar attention  should  be  given,  of  course, 
to  his  functioning  in  other  language  areas 
— listening,  speaking  and  writing.  How- 
ever, his  handling  of  number  concepts  and 
computation  would  also  be  important  in 
assaying  the  total  picture  of  academic 
achievement. 

Further  information  about  his  school 
achievement  should  be  obtained  as  the 
case  history  is  taken.  Two  significant  as- 
pects of  this  information  about  his  learn- 
ing problem  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. First,  in  obtaining  a description  of 
the  presenting  problems,  the  view  of  the 
parents,  the  child  himself  and  the  school 
should  be  considered  for  any  important 
similarities  and  differences.  Second,  infor- 
mation about  his  functioning  in  a group 
of  his  peers,  usually  not  observed  during 
clinical  diagnosis,  can  be  obtained  and 
added  to  the  total  picture.  The  usual  case 
history  information  covering  birth,  devel- 
opmental and  medical  factors,  family 
background,  environmental  conditions  and 
the  record  of  previous  special  examina- 
tions and  services  should  obviously  be 
obtained.  A carefully  detailed  history  pro- 
vides the  setting  for  interpretation  of  the 
test  data  and  other  related  information 
obtained  in  a diagnosis. 

General  capacity  information  serves  as 
a check  point  for  evaluation  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  child’s  achievement  level.  Is 
he  doing  as  well  as  he  could  be  expected 
to  do?  'This  question  can  best  be  answered 
from  the  information  obtained  when  an 
individual  intelligence  test  of  the  type 
which  is  least  affected  by  the  reading 
ability  of  the  child  is  administered  by  a 
trained  psychologist.  Estimates  of  a child’s 
true  potential  for  academic  functioning 
are  possible  from  such  a test  when  the 
examiner  has  also  been  trained  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  interrelationships  ob- 
served between  various  sub-tests  and  in 
the  analysis  of  specific  responses.  Only 
when  this  kind  of  information  is  available 
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can  any  real  decision  be  made  about  the 
degree  of  the  child’s  retardation  in 
reading. 

Certain  specific  capacities  should  also 
be  measured.  Because  reading  is  a process 
of  using  previously  formed  associations 
between  language  and  experience,  the 
child’s  performance  in  associative  learning 
tasks  should  also  be  considered.  His  mem- 
ory span  for  different  types  of  materials 
and  various  modes  of  presentation  should 
be  evaluated.  His  hearing  comprehension 
ability  for  oral  language  may  give  further 
indication  of  his  current  capacity  for  learn- 
ing to  read  and  must  be  considered. 

Visual  and  auditory  functioning  are 
important  factors  whicli  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. The  clinician  must  be  trained  to 
administer  screening  examinations  in  these 
areas  so  that  problems  related  to  the  disa- 
bility and/or  to  progress  in  any  instruc- 
tional setting  will  not  be  omitted.  His 
observations  should  form  the  basis  for 
referral  to  specialists  in  these  areas.  It  is 
not  his  job  to  prescribe  or  even  to  decide 
finally  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
problem.  Instead,  it  is  his  responsibility 
to  refer  to  and  work  cooperatively  with 
the  specialist  who  can  truly  diagnose  the 
problem  and'  recommend  treatment.  This 
specialist  may  have  significant  ideas  and 
techniques  to  contribute  to  the  instruc- 
tional program  as  well  as  to  understanding 
the  etiology  of  the  child’s  problem. 

General  health  influences  an  individ- 
ual’s performance  and  should  certainly  be 
at  the  highest  level  possible  if  his  learning 
activities  are  to  be  successful  ones.  Obser- 
vations made  in  the  course  of  the  evalua- 
tion, as  well  as  information  from  the  case 
history  and  medical  records,  should  be 
used  as  part  of  the  total  diagnostic  picture. 
Again,  the  clinician’s  function  is  not  to 
diagnose  medical  problems,  but  rather  to 
pick  up  any  signs  of  possible  need  for 
referral.  Gross  symptoms  of  abnormal 
health  status,  specifically  in  areas  of  neuro- 
logical or  endocrinological  functioning, 
for  instance,  might  be  significant.  Here,  as 
in  the  areas  of  vision  and  hearing,  the 
clinician  should  work  cooperatively  with 
the  specialist(s).  Ideally,  a clinic  should 
have  such  personnel  retained  as  members 
of  the  diagnostic  team,  or  specific  arrange- 
ments set  up  by  which  a child  can  be 
examined  by  the  appropriate  niedical  spe- 


cialist (s)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  diag- 
nostic study. 

Perceptual  functioning  has  been  receiv- 
ing increasing  attention  as  a factor  in  read- 
ing achievement.  Perceptual-motor  devel- 
opment should  be  appraised.  Many  ap- 
proaches to  this  measurement  are  possible, 
some  of  which  are  well  within  the  grasp 
of  a trained  clinician.  Others  would  re- 
quire that  a specialist,  more  specifically 
trained  in  the  measurement  of  perceptual- 
motor  functioning  become  involved  in  the 
evaluation. 

Emotional  status  is  an  essential  factor 
influencing  a child's  learning  efficiency. 
Thorough  evaluation  in  this  area  is  critical 
to  the  understanding  of  any  reading  disa- 
bility. Here,  the  clinician  must  either  have 
had  significant  training  as  a psycho-diag- 
nostician or  the  cooperation  of  a clinical 
psychologist  and/or  psychiatrist  must  be 
enlisted  as  a routine  part  of  the  evaluation. 
Although  the  reading  clinician  can  make 
many  pertinent  observations  of  a child’s 
current  emotional  status,  a complete  eval- 
uation usually  requires  more  than  he  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  alone. 

Differential  Diagnosis 

The  reading  clinician  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  three  significant  tasks  in  the 
evaluation  of  a case  of  reading  disability. 
First,  he  must  try  to  identify  accurately 
the  total  constellation  of  causal  factors 
which  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  read- 
ing proDlem.  Second,  he  must  be  con- 
cerned with  all  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
problem  as  it  currently  exists  and  any 
underlying  causal  factors  which  may  still 
act  as  a deterrant  to  the  acquiring  of 
acceptable  reading  habits  and  skills.  Third, 
he  must  communicate  to  all  persons  in- 
volved (parents,  child,  teacher  and  spe- 
cialist(s)  ) an  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lem and  of  the  specific  techniques  to  be 
employed  in  the  program  designed  to 
effectively  correct  or  remediate  the  diffi- 
culty. In  carrying  out  each  of  these  tasks 
he  is  likely  to  need,  in  addition  to  that 
which  comes  from  his  own  province,  in- 
formation and  perhaps  clinical  knowledge 
which  can  be  contributed  only  by  person- 
nel from  other  professional  disciplines. 
Thus,  the  psychologist,  neurologist,  psy- 
chiatrist, pediatrician,  ophthalmologist, 
audiologist,  optometrist,  endocrinologist. 
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OF  READING 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Early  D'wino?** 

Reading  Disability 

Dorothy  M.  Lampard 
University  of  Alberta 
Edmonton,  Canada 

A RECENT  Study  based  on  longitudmJ 

A studies  of  general 

reading  J the  aS 

development  Z tWrd  of 

of  six  a child  has  attained  ° 

his  general  learning  patterri  and  by  age 
nine^one-half  of  the  general  achievement 
pattern  he  will  exhibit  at  age 
If  this  is  a valid  statement  it  Ixhooves 
to*ers  to  check  preschool  development 
carefully  and  to  initiate  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  and  reading  problems  m the 

syndic  of  iSding  disability  ^ otem- 
hip  in  the  early  school  years.  It  als 
tXthattheLlierdiJsympto^^ 
detected  the  mote  effective  will  be  the 
cure. 

Reasons  for  Early  Diagnosis 

Many  hours  have  been  spent  on  re- 

Sj-s."  St  “-s: 

has  recently  reported  some  studies  of 

n BrLim  He  found  little  evidence 
support  that  either  the  frequenq  of 
tatormg  or  the  duration  of  remediation 
had  positive  long-term  effects  on  achieve- 
ment LovelP  then  turned  to  an  examin  - 


tion  of  cognitive  development  and  read- 
ing problems.  He  matched  his  good  and 
readers  on 

Lres,  sex,  social  class,  and  school.  A 
series  of  individual  tests  was  administered^ 
These  included  an  oral  language  test  to 

SSSe  basic  varieties,  of  te^gli* 

sentence,  a sentence  rapying 
left-right  discrimination,  Piaget 
S spftiai  relations,  a test  of  roWion  rf- 
fect,^and  the  following  sub-t^  of  *e 
Wise  the  vocabulary,  block  ^sign,  ^ 

Te^  .ssemUy  and  coding.  Uose  who 
failed  to  benefit  from  remediation  had 
deficits  in  vocabulary,  spatial  relation  , 
Teft-right  discrimination,  sentence  copying 

and  rotation  effects  f Py^^Unlnfs 

designs.  Confirmation  of  Novell  s fin^gs 
is  to  be  found  in  the  ^research  ot  an  ^ 
ican  team.  Silver  and  Hagin."*  They  re  ex 
amined  a group 

attended  the  Bellevue  Mental  Healtn 
C Sc  and  had  had  reading  problems  as 
Sadmn.  They  found  that  organiy^d- 
ine  disability  types  retain 
ficulties  even  as  adults,  while  the  ev  p 
nSnUl  types  recover  partially  and  »dog 
Si^wS  enable  to, to  deal  with 

‘“T^XX^rdSe  evident 
that  present  remediation  is  rarely  afficaa- 
iffiong  haul  and  that  lea^ng 
abilities  tend  to  persist  PadtJ^dy  thra 
perceptual  and  cognitive  abilities  most 
Sosefy  connected  with  langt^^. 

There  is  however,  some  indication  mar 
thJugh  the  problem  has  proved  intractable 
in  th®  pash  wotking  through 
tive  aspects  of  language  may  hold  some 
hope  of  success.  M.  D.  Vernon-  sugge* 
■Xre  must  exist  some  ^"'ttte  m toni  g 
related  to  the  use  of  language  whi*  P“ 
eludes  these  children  from  analyzing  the 
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' analysis  of  tests  which  could  aid  teaAers 
' and  clinicians  in  early  diagnosis.  Tests 
which  assess  general  language  develop*, 
ment  are  vital  for  it  is  now  apparent  tiw 
the  greatest  lag  occurs  in  this  area  for  the 
majority  of  retarded  readers.  ^ 

If  such  a program  could  be 
mented,  reading  clinicians  would  be  lert 
with  only  severe  cases  of  developmental 
lag  or  organic  dysfunctioning. 


printed  words  . . .” 

Early  Recognition  of  Symptoms 

Three  major  categories  of  symptoms 
seem  to  be  evident:  clinical  patterns,  per- 
ceptual patterns,  and  patterns  of  associa- 
tion and  language  -learning. 

Two  studies  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta,® indicated  some  symptoms  which 
both  classroom  teachers  and  clinicians 
might  check.  The  study  which  analyzed 
the  referrals  to  the  University  of  Alberta 
Reading  and  Language  Centre  over  a 
period  of  three  years  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  the  subjects  had  (1)  a history 
of  failure,  (2)  physical  disability  factors 
which  were  present  in  the  pre-school  years, 
(3)  immature  aptitudes. 

Many  children  had  above  normal  hear- 
ing acuity  and  experienced  difficulty  dis- 
criminating sounds  and  blending  them. 

Though  word  recognition  problems  pre- 
dominated there  was  evidence  that  decod- 
ing difficulties  connected  with  lar^uage 
expression  were  apparent.  This  difficulty 
appeared  to  stem  from  their  inability  to 
mediate  or  internalize  their  knowledge  of 
sounds  or  meanings  in  order  to  decipher 
new  words  or  generate  new  meaning. 

The  second  study^  investigated  the  per- 
ceptual performance  of  twenty-three  se- 
verely retarded  readers  to  determine  which 
tests,  standardized  or  informal,  might  be 
used  to  screen  reading  disability  cases. 
Although  individual  performance  varied 
greatly,  a group  pattern  was  revealed.  The 
Monroe-Sherman  Aptitude  Tests  and  the 
Gates  Associative  Learning  Tests  were  the 
best  indicators.  In  addition,  the  lack  of 
ability  to  recognize  word  endings  and  an 
inability  to  coordinate  visual  and  kines- 
thetic tasks  were  evident.  Both  of  these 
symptoms  could  be  recognized  by  an  astute 
teacher. 

As  so  many  children  >exhibit  this  ina- 
bility to  use  language  in  their  learning,  at 
the  University  of  Alberta  Centre  we  have 
recently  attempted  to  diagnose  this  using 
informal  tests,  one  an  adaptation  of  the 
Binet  vocabulary  test  and  the  other  a 

®B.  D.  Paulson,  “An  Analysis  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  Reading  and  Language  Centre  Ginical 
Cases.”  Unpublished  master’s  thesis.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada,  j964. 

■^E.  Bradshaw,  “Patterns  of  Perceptual  Perform- 
ance in  Children  who  are  Severely  Retarded  in 
Reading.”  Unpublished  master’s  thesis.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta,  Edmonton,  Canada,  1963. 


verbal  problem,  the  solution  of  which  is 
written.  The  definitions  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  type  and  level  of  complexity. 
The  child  who  has  a limited  use  of  words 
will  have  low  conceptualization  and  will 
be  limited  in  his  ability  to  go  beyond  the 
information  to  make  generalizations. 

Though  many  of  these  suggested  proce- 
dures have  been  used  first  in  a clinical  sit- 
uation, they  could  be  readily  adapted  by 
teachers. 

Implications  for  Diagnosis 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that 
for  early  diagnosis  diree  areas  must  be 
covered. 

Preschool  Testing.  The  pediatric  depart- 
ment of  the  University  or  Alberta  hospital 
has  developed  a pattern  of  examination  to 
detect  physical,  emotional,  social,  and 
mental  problems  of  preschool  children. 

Sensory-motor  development,  language 
deprivation,  lags  in  social,  emotional,  and 
mental  development  would  not  only  be 
indicated  but  attempts  would  be  made  to 
remedy  them  through  the  provision  of 
special  classes  in  both  nursery  and  kinder- 
garten. 

Primary  Grade  Diagnosis.  As  readiness 
tests  have  a fairly  high  validity  it  would 
seem  feasible  to  take  the  lower  quartile 
who  may  be  potential  disability  cases  and 
give  them  further  tests.  Those  tests  which 
have  the  most  predictive  value  appear  to 
be  the  language  tests  of  vocabulary  mean- 
ing and  concept  development,  spatial  rela- 
tions, left-right  progression,  copying 
words,  and  rotation  effects  in  copying  ab- 
stract designs.  An  individual  intelligence 
test  presents  data  for  analyzing  linguistic 
abilities,  a Bender  Gestalt  (group)  for 
estimating  rotations  and  left-right  pro- 
gressions, and  a discussion  of  a picture 
could  give  evidence  for  estimating  the 
reasoning  ability  and  language  develop- 
ment. The  low  scorers  on  diese  tests  could 
then  be  grouped  so  that  they  might  be 
given  special  attention.  After  three 
months,  or  at  the  end  of  the  primer  period, 
other  children  who  were  having  difficulty 
could  be  isolated  for  help  with  provision 
for  a further  assessment  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Screening  Devices.  Though  many  tests 
exist,  there  is  still  a need  for  experimen- 
tation with  test  items  and  meffiods  of 
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6.  The  Flexibility  Hypothesis 
in  Reading  and  the  Work 
of  Piaget  ^ ^ 

Frank  Laycock  ^ 

The  mark  of  a good  reader,  one  who 
has  gone  beyond  the  initial  stages,  is  the 
ability  to  control  his  reading.  Some  readers 
do  not  reach  this  point,  although  they  are 
perfectly  able  to  comprehend  print.  ITiat 
is,  they  can  read  in  the  sense  of  discover- 
ing what  the  words  have  to  say,  but  they 
do  not  go  about  the  task  efficiently.  Since 
there  are  so  many  kinds  of  reading,  each 
to  be  approached  in  its  own  best  way,  the 
reader  who  can  decide  quickly  what  a 
given  passage  requires  has  the  advantage. 
It  is  a handicap  to  spend  as  much  time 
plodding  through  a trifling  story  in  a 
magazine  as  in  mastering  a technical 
article,  or  to  scan  for  a stray  fact  with  the 
same  care  as  to  check  a telephone  number. 

For  several  years  I have  tried  to  find  out 
why  some  readers  develop  so  much  more 
flexibility  than  others.  In  a series  of  in- 
vestigations of  several  hundred  persons, 
from  elementary  school  and  from  college, 

I used  change  in  reading  rate  as  an  indi- 
cator of  flexibility.  From  among  readers 


who  could  comprehend  well,  I selected 
those  who  could  change  pace  readily  and 
those  who  rould  not.  Then  I sought  other 
characteristics  associated  with  this  flexi- 
bility or  rigidity. 

The  differences  between  the  two  kinds 
of  readers  seem  to  be  of  two  sorts.  The 
first  pattern  is  "peripheral” : flexible 
163.0615  li3d  fin6r  control  of  6y6  mov6- 
ments,  quicker  reaction  time,  smoother 
progression  along  a line  of  print.  They 
displayed  this  superiority  not  only  when 
reading  prose  but  also  when  going 
through  lines  of  numbers  arrangecf  like 
words  but  devoid  of  content.  Less  flexible 
readers  reacted  more  slowly  and  moved 
more  haltingly,  whether  contending  with 
meaning  or  not.  The  second  pattern  is 
"central”:  flexible  readers  took  in  more 
words  at  a fixation,  grasped  ideas  more 
quickly,  caught  small  differences  in  detail 
more  accurately,  and  solved  a series  of 
problems  better.  For  this  last,  they  took 
ffie  Luchins  "Water  Jar  Test,”  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  figure  out  how  to  use 
various  sizes  of  jars  to  get  specified 
amounts  of  water.  The  test  leads  persons 
to  use  one  solution  several  times  and  then 
requires  an  abrupt  change.  Flexible  readers 
tended  to  alter  their  solution  as  easily  as 
necessary;  less  flexible  ones  to  persist 
unsuccessfully. 

Some  importpt  questions  are  still  to  be 
answered  in  this  particular  research.  It  is  1 
not  clear  how  critical  the  constitutional  1 
characteristics  are  in  helping  or  hindering  ' 
motor  control.  Changing  rate  is  not  the 
same  as  shifting  from,  say,  prose  to  poetry. 
There  probably  are  many  specific  facets  to 
flexibility — as  clinicians  studying  person- 
ality development  believe  — rather  than 
one  inclusive  trait.  But,  more  generally, 
to  understand  flexibility  in  reading,  and 
perhaps  to  derive  a theoretical  model  for 
it,  require  that  one  examine  how  a person 
comes  to  a decision  about  an  ambiguous 
situation.  In  reading,  this  question  is  im- 
plied over  and  over  again:  "How  should 
I discover  the  meaning  in  this  passage.?” 

The  data  I have  gathered  so  far  suggest 
that  a rigid  reader  habitually  uses  a single 
approach  that  he  has  come  to  rely  on.  In 
fact,  he  uses  it  so  regularly  that  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  asks  himself  beforehand  how  he  is 
going  to  read.  But  where  a passage  is  such 
that  he  clearly  should  change,  he  may 
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persist,  rionetheless.  It  may  be  because  his 
constitutional  equipment  permits  little 
alteration,  or  because  he  does  not  recog- 
nize the  appropriateness  of  change,  or  be- 
cai^e  he  cannot  permit  himself  the  risk  of 
^ing  something  strange. 

Jean  Piaget’s  probing  into  children’s 
intellectual  growm  has  uncovered  certain 
if  trends  that  may  fit  this  problem  of  flexi- 
\ bility  and  rigidity.  He  and  his  collaborators 
^Ijave  concentrated  upon  how  children 
learn  the  im.rr:asingly  ^stract  relationships 
among  the  objects  and  experiences  they 
meet.  By  preference  Piaget  has  studied 
till?  development  )5rimarily  in  the  realms 
oi  mathematics  and  science.  It  is  possible, 

1 believe,  to  adapt  some  of  his  ideas  to  the 
more  central  aspects  of  reading  flexibility, 
where  interpretation  and  set  are  involved, 
to  explain  what  a reader  does  when  he  has 
to  decide  how  to  read  a given  passage. 

Finst,  there  is  the  basic  transition  from 
the  stage  of  "concrete  operations”  (during 
• the  period  from  about  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age)  to  that  of  “formal  opera- 
tions” (from  about  twelve  to  fifteen). 
Operations,  to  Piaget,  are  the  ways  in 
which  children  work  out  order  in  their 
world.  At  first  by  direct  manipulation  of 
objects,  later  by  substituting  words  or 
other  symbols  for  the  objects,  and  finally 
by  organizing  and  internalizing  abstract 
cues,  they  go  from  the  verjr  immediate  to 
the  distant  and  hypothetical.  Concrete 
operations  are  the  earlier  tools,  when  chil- 
dren sense  an  order  in  the  immediate 
world  and  combine  their  experiences  by 
noting  correspondences  and  differences. 
They  can  read,  for  example,  about  this 
world  and  move  about  among  the  ideas 
that  reading  brings.  Formal  operations 
involve  hypothetical  reasoning,  based  on 
other  possibilities  than  Aose  from  per- 
sonal experience.  Reading,  of  course, 
serves  both  concrete  and  formal  opera- 
tions, but  a reader  gains  the  greatest  free- 
dom when  lie  can  move  out  and  away  from 
his  own  experiences  or  from  the  immediate 

text  he  is  reading.  ^ 

Second,  there  are  Piagets  specific 
mechanisms  of  conservation,  reversibility, 
and  transitivity.  A child  employs  conser- 
vation when  he  notices  that  somethmg 
vciains  certain  properties  amid  chang.:.  For 
instance,  a lump  of  clay  does  not  partically 
disappear  when  somebody  flattens  it  out. 


Reversibility  permits  an  operation  to  go 
forward  or  backward.  *Thus,  in  adjusting  a 
balance  scale,  one  adds  or  removes  weights 
from  either  pan,  all  in  pursuit  of  equilib- 
rium. Transitivity  requires  that  one  note 
similarities  indirectly  and  in  new  combina- 
tions; if  A=B,  and  r>=C,  then  A=C. 
All  three  of  these  skills  Piaget  fotmd  in 
children  under  twelve,  but  they  came 
under  fine  and  complete  control  only  later. 

As  applied  to  flexibility  in  reading  in- 
stead of  to  mathematical  or  scientific 
reasoning,  these  concepts  merge  into  a 
potential  hypothesis.  To  be  flexible,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  an  author’s  idea 
r^n  be  put  into  more  than  one  form,  that  a 
given  passage  can  serve  various  demands, 
that  “reading”  is  more  than  an  unvarying 
procession  from  one  word  to  its  neighbor. 
Reading  is  “operational”  in  the  sense  that 
words  are  recognized  and  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  appearance  or  sound,  then 
later  according  to  what  they  mean,  and 
finally  when  the  ideas  themselvp  can  be 
manipulated  apart  from  the  specific  words 
employed.  In  reading,  conservation  might 
occur  when  in  one  passage  a reader  recog- 
nizes an  idea  from  another,  earlier  one. 
Conservation  can  be  reversible,  when  one 
moves  back  and  forth  among  contexts  or 
earlier  passages  to  settle  exactly  on  what 
is  required  tot  comprehension.  By  transi- 
tivity one  links  ideas  or  passages  aaross 
intervening  ones,  as  when  synthesizing 
historical  analogies  or  reading  a story  in 
different  stylistic  forms. 

The  inflexible  reader  would  then  be  the 
person  who — in  addition  to  whatever 
muscular  or  ocular  inefficiencies  ^ may 
hobble  him — cannot  respond  to  continuity 
in  ideas,  to  the  similarities  that  survive 
variation.  He  is  the  person,  perhaps,  who 
cannot  think  of  reading  as  something 
applied  to  other  ideas  “out  there.  He  is 
tied  to  ffie  immediate  symbolic  scope  of 
the  words  at  hand,  unable  to  detach  him- 
self from  them  or  rearrange  them.  It  may 
even  be  that,  out  of  fear,  he  refuses  to 
detach  himself  from  his  habitual  reading 
pattern.  He  stays  at  a familiar,  but  im- 
mature, level  in  order  to  protect  himself 
ftom  the  uncertainty  of  the  new. 

'Ihus,  the  transition  from  concrete  to 
formal  operations  in  Piaget’s  problem- 
solving may  be  likened  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  slavish  devotion  to  every  printed 
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word  in  sequence.  By  moving 
among  them  in  search  of  an  | j 

elusive  idea,  one  may  sometunes  sbm,  and 
at  other  times  note  the  sound  or  reflea 
upon  inconsistencies.  Most  readers  ^radu 
ate  into  flexible  reading 
most  children  in  Pk^ct’s  rese^ch  P^ 
from  the  concrete  lo  the  formal,  an 
to  handle  reversible  and  transitive  opem 
tions.  But  one  cannot 
pupils  directly  with  flexible  and 
readers  because  he  1^  not  , 

dence  about  the  different  ways  children 
proceed,  some  readily  and  offiers  haltin|ly, 
ffirough  the  typical  stages.  And  in  pa^i^ 
lar  Piaget  has  not  studied  children  who— 
like  inflexible  readers— pefer  to  stey  ^ 
in  the  familiar  world  of  concrete  of eraj 
tions.  More  systematic  attention  to  mdi 
vidual  differences  during  J 

might  uncover  patterns  that  could  explain 
ffie  persistence  o£  inflexible  habits  in  many 
otherwise  competent  readers. 
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PART  II  Sequences 


A.  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Grades 


1.  Organizing  Instruction  to 
Prevent  Reading 
Disabilities 

Eve  Malmquist 


A LARGE  number  of  research  workers 
have  stated,  on  the  basis  of  their  ex- 
perimental studies,  that  reading  disabilities 
are  very  seldom  due  to  only  one  single 
cause.  It  is  maintained  that  the  ocairrence 
of  special  reading  disabilities  is,  in  many 
cases,  dependent  upon  a complex  of 
factors  which  are  intimately  interrelated 
and  are  frequently  difficult  to  separate. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  asserted 
that,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  special 
reading  defects,  there  are  good  prospects 
of  exerting  an  influence  in  a positive 
direction.  At  times  this  may  be  done  to  a 
very  considerable  extent.  At  any  rate, 
reading  disabilities  are  considered  more 
remediable  than  is  indicated  by  the 
term  "congenital  wordblindness  whim 
is  still  used  in  medical  circles,  at  least  in 
Europe,  in  a misleading  way. 

In  our  remedial  reading  classes  and 
reading  clinics  many  teadiers  are  per- 
forming excellent  work  entailing  consid- 
erable self-sacrifice  in  attempting  to  heal 
the  often  markedly  disharrnonious  person- 
alities that  accompany  reading  disabilities. 

I The  ideal  conclition  would  naturally  be, 
Ihowever,  to  forestall  and  prevent  the 
t^rrence  of  special  reading  disabilities. 
How  can  this  be  done? 

Improvement  of  ordinary  classrwm 
teaching  would,  from  my  point  of  view. 


lAs  for  definitions  of  the  concents  reading  disa- 
hilities  and  special  reading  disaoilities  see  Eve 
MMuiauist  Reading  dtsabiltties  tnthe  JiT'st  prade  of 
S7Aary  scLl  Uppsala,  Sweden;  Almquist 
WiWcpll.  1958. 


diminish  the  number  of  reading  disability 
cases. 

Diegnosis  of  the  Child's 
Developmental  Stoge  When 
Entering  School 

One  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
this  is  that  we  should  be  in  a position  to 
diagnose  satisfactorily  a child  s qualifica- 
tions for  learning  the  elementary  reading 
functions  before  he  starts  school.  Another 
necessary  condition  is  that  it  should  be 
made  possible  for  teachers  in  the  begin- 
ner’s classes  to  take  into  consideration  the 
stage  of  development  in  different  aspects 
of  each  pupil  from  his  very  first  day  at 

school.  . 

Certain  demands  are  made  from  begin- 
ners when  they  start  school.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  meet  these  a child  should  have 
reached  a certain  developmental  level,  a 
certain  minimal  degree  of  maturity  and 
experience.  Or  to  use  another  term  the 
child  should  have  reached  the  stage  of 
readiness  for  school. 

School  Readiness  a Relative 
Concept 

It  should  be  realized,  however,  that 
school  readiness  is  a relative  concept  and 
does  not  imply  any  absolute,  invariably 
fixed  norms.  This  general  and  highly 
composite  concept  implies  a certain  level 
of  development  not  only  from  an  intel- 
lectual standpoint,  but  also  as  regards 
bodily,  social,  emotional,  and  motor  de- 
velopment. The  concept  of  school  readi- 
ness should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the 
requirements  of  learning  and  adaptation 
which  the  school  makes  in  the  first  year 
curriculum  for  beginners.  The  age  at 
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which  children  start  school  is  of  great 
importance  when  determining  the  require- 
ments for  school  readiness. 

Beginning  Age,  Methods  and 
Material  Used  in  Primary  Reading 

In  my  native  country,  Sweden,  the  chil- 
dren start  school  at  seven  years  of  age  as 
they  do  in  the  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries; England  and  U.  S.  A.,  as  you  know, 
start  their  children  one  or  two  years  ear- 
lier. This  must  naturally  influence  the 
organi2ation  of  instruction  in  school  and 
the  aims  of  primary  teaching.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  know  the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class  if  you  are  to  decide  if  me  child  is 
ready  for  school  or  not.  Evidently,  other 
things  in  the  educational  situation  being 
equal,  the  child  must  have  reached  a more 
advanced  development  stage  to  succeed  in 
reading  in  a class  of  36  pupils  than  in  a 
class  of  12  or  13  pupils. 

Furthermore,  these  requirements  of 
school  readiness  will  depend,  e.g.,  on  the 
competence  and  experience  of  me  teach- 
ers and  the  nature  of  the  instmctional 
material,  and  on  the  methods  used  in 
reading. 

The  extremely  significant  work  of  lay- 
ing the  first  foundation  in  learning  to 
read,  write,  and  count  is  given  prominent 
importance  during  the  first  years  of 
school.  Consequently  it  is  natural  that  an 
attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  from  the 
general  concepts  of  school  readiness  those 
factors  which  are  of  special  significance 
for  each  of  these  subjects,  and  also  to 
determine  the  possible  existence  of  spe- 
cific maturity  factors  of  these  subjects. 
The  great  majority  of  the  investigations 
of  this  kind  deal  with  the  problem  of 
reading  readiness. 

Some  Reading  Readiness  Refers 
aiid  How  to  Evaluate  Readiness  for 
Beginning  Reading 

I will  briefly  mention  some  factors 
which  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  deciding  if  a child  is  to  be  consid- 
ered ready  for  school  and  also  how  to 
evaluate  readiness  for  beginning  reading: 
(1)  Physical  development.  Especially  im- 
portant is  that  some  modern  tests  of  vi- 
sion and  hearing  are  included  in  the  test- 


ing program  together  with  a general 
medical  examination;  (2)  Visual  percep- 
tion; (3)  Auditory  perception;  (4)  In- 
telligence; (5)  Language  development; 
(6)  Emotional  and  social  maturity;  (7) 
Previous  experiences,  background  con- 
cepts and  relevant  knowledge  of  letters, 
and  reading  ability. 

Before  me  beginning  of  the  first  grade 
every  child  ought  to  be  given  some  intelli- 
gence test  and  a battery  of  reading  readi- 
ness tests. 

The  predictive  value  of  the  reading 
readiness  investigations  may  be  increased 
by  using  informal  teacher  observations 
and  ratings  of  those  variables  concerned 
and  some  informational  data  about  the 
child’s  preschool  development  gathered 
from  kindergarten  teachers  and  parents. 

An  appropriate  use  of  the  results  of 
these  tests,  ratings,  and  interviews  may  be 
of  considerable  help  for  the  teacher  in 
striving  to  discover  the  specific  needs  of 
individual  children.  Even  if  the  majority 
of  children  might  be  ready  to  be  taught 
reading  when  mey  start  school,  there  are 
always  some  who,  for  different  reasons, 
have  not  reached  the  desired  reading 
readiness  level.  It  is  considered  unrealistic 
to  expect  that  these  children  will  make 
normal  progress  in  reading.  Whatever  the 
reasons  are  for  their  lack  of  readiness  the 
school  must  let  them  get  a calm  and  cau- 
tious start  in  reading.  Otherwise,  these 
children  run  a big  risk  of  becoming 
"failures”  and  of  getting  a lifelong  dis- 
like of  reading.  Before  the  regular  teach- 
ing of  reading  starts,  children  must  get 
the  opportunity  to  go  through  a good 
reading  readiness  program  suited  to  their 
special  shortcomings  learned  from  read- 
ing readiness  investigations. 

Individual  Differences  Between  and 
Within  Children 

Children  of  the  same  chronological 
age  differ  widely  in  capacity  to  learn,  in- 
telligence, background  experiences,  and 
all  kinds  of  personality  traits.  Research 
workers  all  over  the  world  are  in  agree- 
ment on  this.  The  need  of  organi2ing 
instruction  to  provide  for  these  needs  is 
therefore  evident  and  urgent. 

My  own  investigations  of  first  grade 
children  in  Sweden  discovered  a range 
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from  four  years  and  eleven  months  to 
eleven  years  and  eight  months  in  mental 
age,  while  differences  between  the  chil- 
dren’s chronological  ages  were  very 
small. 

The  deviation  within  the  same  class  of 
other  variables  is  equally  extensive.^ 

It  must  be  wrong  under  such  circum- 
stances to  teach  ail  children  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  need  the  same  teaching. 
Most  teachers  recognize  these  great  dif- 
ferences between  children  and  within 
children  as  to  various  capacities,  back- 
ground experiences,  personality  traits,  etc. 
But  nevertheless  they  often,  at  least  in 
my  home  country,  seem  to  strive  inten- 
sively to  get  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  up 
to  established  norms.  This  main  goal  of 
the  teachers  is  necessarily  of  little  satis- 
faction and  stimulation  for  the  bright 
pupils  and  too  frustrating  and  unrealistic 
for  the  very  slow  ones  in  the  class.  More 
and  more  teachers  therefore  try  to  find  a 
solution  by  letting  children  on  about  the 
same  reading  level  form  separate  work- 
ing groups  during  a minor  or  greater 
part  of  me  time  which  is  assigned  to 
reading  exercises. 

Grouping  Procedures  Whc*<: 
Teaciiiifg~Readmg  in  the 
Elementary  Grades 

1.  There  are  still,  however,  many 
'teachers  who  keep  all  the  children  in  the 

class  together  as  one  large  group.  All 
children  use  the  same  kind  of  basic  reader 
at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  speed, 
fixed  by  the  teacher,  during  the  instrac- 
tional  periods  of  reading.  Neither  the 
fast  learners  nor  the  slow  learners  will 
profit  from  a constant  classroom  organiza- 
tion like  this. 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  teaching  of 
reading  in  the  elementary  grades  more 
efficient  and  adjusted  to  the  various  needs 
of  the  children  some  kind  of  grouping  is 
recommended.  As  I understand,  some 
kind  of  three-group  system  is  at  present 
very  commonly  used  in  the  U.  S.  A.  To 
each  group  children  of  about  the  same 
learning  ability  are  assigned. 

3.  Much  enthusiasm  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  researchers  and  teachers 

-Eve  Malmquist,  Barnois  kwtskaper  och  fardighc- 
ter  vid  skilgangois  borjai;  (Children’s  knowledge 
and  readiness  for  beginning  sehool).  Skoloversty- 
relsen,  Sweden:  Kungl,  1961. 


for  a method  involving  a highly  individ- 
ualized approach  in  teaching  reading. 
Each  child  gets  a book  or  some  other  kind 
of  reading  material  adapted  to  his  learn- 
ing level  and  his  interests.  Each  child  is 
self-active,  working  intensively  by  him- 
self. The  teacher  circulates  around  the 
room  and  tries  to  help  anyone  who  wants 
help  or  the  child  who  needs  special 
assistance. 

Limits  of  the  Usability  of 
Individualized  Reading  Instruction 
in  the  First  Grade 

This  latter  method  seems  to  be  an  ideal 
one.  But  in  practical  reality  we  have 
found  it  very  hard  to  get  it  to  function. 
In  the  first  grade  many  children,  at  least 
in  my  country,  seem  to  be  too  immature 
to  be  able  to  do  independent  work  for  as 
long  periods  as  is  desired,  if  the  teacher 
is  to  teach  other  children  individually. 

Each  child  in  the  beginning  stages  of 
reading  needs,  almost  continuously,  some 
kind  of  guidance  by  the  teacher. 

As  the  reading  ability  of  the  children 
increases  there  will  be  better  possibilities 
for  successful  use  of  highly  individualized 
reading  instruction.  There  are  also  other 
limits  for  the  efficient  use  of  this  method, 
noted  in  my  country:  too  many  children 
in  the  classroom  (in  Sweden  maximum 
25  in  the  elementary  grades)  and  short- 
age of  reading  materials  suited  for  the 
great  variety  of  reading  levels  in  any 
classroom. 

In  Sweden  the  teachers  are  neverthe- 
less striving  to  individualize  instruction. 
But  they  do  it  in  connection  with  group- 
ing procedures. 

A Four-Group  System 
Used  In  Sweden 

According  to  a recently  passed  Educa- 
tion Act  in  Sweden  (1962)  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  (1-3) 
shall  not  exceed  25  (formerly  the  maxi- 
mum number  was  30  pupils). 

In  a Swedish  first  gracle  the  pupils  have 
to  attend  classes  for  20  hours  a week.  If 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class  is  above 
15,  the  class  is  split.  This  means  that  the 
teacher  teaches  groups  of  not  more  than 
13  pupils  at  a time  and  often  the  class 
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ranges  from  eight  to  ten  pupils.  Each  half 
of  the  class  is  commonly  split  into  two 
groups,  so  that  in  all  we  have  four  groups 
of  the  class.  But  we  don't  like  to  have 
these  groups  within  the  class  halves  fixed 
for  any  kind  of  reading  instruction.  Flex- 
ible grouping  is  used  to  achieve  different 
teaching  aims. 

Anoffier  essential  prerequisite  for  good 
teaching  to  prevent:  reading  disabilities 
is  that  reading  material  will  be  found 
readily  available.  If  we  are  not  able  to 
meet  a variety  of  individual  needs  and 
interests  in  this  respect,  we  are  apt  to  fail 
to  reach  our  goal.  'There  ought  to  be  in 
each  classroom  a rich  collection  of  good 
books  on  various  levels  of  difficulty  with 
a wide  range  of  interests  for  use  in  school 
or  for  recreational  reading  at  home.  An 
abundance  of  supplementary  books  and 
reading  materials  must  also  be  available  in 
the  school  library  and  the  public  library 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Although  we  are  offering  good  pro- 
grams we  still,  nevertheless,  find  cases  of 
reading  disability.  'These  need  more  indi- 
vidual help  than  the  classroom  teacher  is 
able  to  give.  For  these  children  there 
ought  to  be  special  assistance  either  in  a 
reading  clinic  or  in  a remedial  reading 
class  as  early  as  possible. 

Summary 

From  my  point  of  view,  in  a well  or- 
ganized reading  program  the  teacher 
should  make  use  of  more  than  one  way 
of  organizing  the  class  for  reading  in- 
struction. A combination  of  different  pro- 
cedures— where  there  is  also  a place  for 
whole-class  teaching — ^will  be  a more 
realistic  approach  to  organizing  reading 
instruction  than  the  exclusive  use  of  either 
whole  class  reading,  group  reading,  or 
individualized  reading. 

The  teacher  must  constantly  watch  for 
possible  reading  problems  as  they  arise. 
This  is  one  of  the  teacher’s  important 
responsibilities.  For  a modern  teacher, 
adequately  trained  for  her  work,  the  diag- 
nostic approach  during  every  lesson  is 
quite  natural.  In  order  to  be  able  to  pre- 
vent reading  disabilities,  the  teacher  has 
to  use  all  kinds  of  available  diagnostic 
devices  not  only  as  a starting  point  for 
her  teaching  of  beginning  reading  but 


also  for  continuous  use  as  an  integrated 
part  of  all  the  reading  programs.  Inirormal 
tests,  objective  tests,  records  of  the  prog- 
ress of  every  individual  child  in  various 
areas  of  reading  as  well  as  in  other  areas 
of  personality  development  are  to  be  used. 
Integration  of  language  arts  is  desirable. 

An  ideal  method  of  teaching  reading 
does  not  exist.  'The  good  teacher  tries  to 
select  methods  and  procedures  best  suited 
to  each  individual  child  in  learning  to 
read. 
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3.  Room  of  Twenfy 

Mary  Jane  McDonald 

"O  OOM  of  Twenty  is  a type  of  school  or- 
T"  g^nization  for  reading  improvement. 
It  is  so  named  because  twenty  reading  re- 
tardees  are  assigned  to  the  room. 

'The  pilot  study  was  started  with  five 
teachers  by  Dr.  William  Kottmeyer, 
founder  of  the  nationally  famous  St.  Louis 
Reading  Clinics.  He  felt  strongly  that  a 
teacher  with  reading  clinic  training,  us- 
ing phonic  techniques,  selected  materials, 
and  not  restricted  to  a time  allotment 
scliedule  for  various  curricular  areas,  could 
help  children  who  had  not  achieved  third 
grade  skills.  This  was  the  basis  for  its 
xorganization. 

\ In  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  pupils 
of  the  ungraded  primary  are  classifiedT  by 
levels  in  the  basic  skills.  They  receive  in- 
struction at  the  level  at  which  they  are  in 
each  area,  no  matter  what  their  placement. 
These  levels  are  defined  in  terms  of  skills. 
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and  children  who  achieve  the  skills  of  the 
final  primary  levels  have  no  difficulty  in 
handling  fourth-grade  textbooks.  No  mat- 
ter how  well  planned  an  ungraded  pri- 
mary or  a skills  program  is,  there  are  some 
children  who  do  not  master  the  skills 
after  three  years  of  primary  instruction. 
These  pupils  become  candidates  for  the 
Room  of  Twenty.  Once  children  are  as- 
signed to  a Room  of  Twenty,  the  Califor- 
nia Achievement  Test  is  administered. 
Scores  from  the  test  and  an  evaluation  of 
skills  achieved  and  to  be  achieved  provide 
the  remedial  reading  clinician  with  ade- 
quate data  and  background  for  forming 
small  groups  for  instruction  within  the 
Room  of  Twenty. 

' — A wide  variety  of  remedial  materials 
is  available.  Groups  are  given  intensive 
phonic  instruction,  are  tree  from  time 
allotments,  and  have  a curriculum  stress- 
ing reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  oral  and 
written  communication  skills  taught  by  a 
trained  remedial  clinician.  After  twenty 
weeks  of  instruction,  an  alternate  form  of 
the  California  Achievement  Test  is  ad- 
ministered. The  average  gain  for  one  se- 
mester is  usually  one  year.  About  one-half 
of  the  children  of  the  Room  of  Twenty 
are  ready  after  a semester  to  return  to  a 
regular  room,  equipped  to  handle  fourth- 
grade  material  with  success.  It  will  take 
[another  semester  for  the  remaining  half. 
'oChildren  in  Rooms  of  Twenty  usually 
have  a wide  age  span.  One  explanation 
for  the  span  is  illness.  Some  children  in 
the  room  have  made  frequent  moves  with- 
in the  city,  as  well  as  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  and  have  spent  small  and  erratic 
periods  of  time  in  school.  A loss  of  a 
parent  through  death  or  divorce  during 
his  early  primary  school  years  is  often  part 
of  the  case  history  of  a diild  in  the  Room 
of  Twenty.  The  reasons  for  reading  disa- 
bility are  many  and  complex.  Children  in 
the  Room  of  Twenty  show  many  disabili- 


ties. As  a result  of  this,  they  nriay  be  ex- 
tremely nervous,  troublesome,  or  unusu- 
ally quiet  in  a regular  room,  laek  st^dy 
habits,  have  a short  attention  span,  lack 
enthusiasm,  and  in  general  dislike  school. 

\ Once  the  reading  is  adjusted  to  the 
child’s  level  of  achievement,  he  begins  to 
acquire  skills  and  begins  to  read.  He 
gains  confidence  through  successful 
achievement.  For  the  first  time  he  may 
get  100  per  cent  in  arithmetic  and  he  has 
a chance  to  answer  the  question  or  find 
the  passage  in  the  book.  Now  he  is  the 
star;  he  answers  instead  of  day  dreanis. 
He  stops  fidgeting  or  falling  off  the  chair. 
He  receives  praise  for  his  contribution,  his 
completed  assignment.  He  spends  his 
school  hours  working  instead  of  just  put- 
ting in  time.  The  pace  is  leisurely  and 
unrushed,  but  progress  is  continuous  an(y 
directed.  The  teacher  is  concerned  with 
achieving  the  lacking  primary  skills  and 
with  giving  each  child  reading  skills  and 
techniques  which  will  equip  him  to  go 
into  a fourth  grade  room  and  handle  the 
material  with  ease  and  success. 

Every  child  in  the  Room  of  Twenty 
profits  emotionally,  socially,  and  academ- 
ically, some  to  a greater  degree  than 
others.  The  teacher  sees  and  appreciates 
each  child’s  success,  and  the  California 
Achievement  Test,  administered  again  at 
the  end  of  the  spring  semester,  substan- 
tiates the  academic  achievement.  These 
scores  are  used  as  a basis  for  placement 
in  a fourth  grade  class.  A Room  of 
Tw'enty  sanctions  retardation  of  a semester 
or  two  depending  on  individual  achieve- 
ment. However,  without  the  advantages 
of  acquired  phonic  techniques,  increased 
reading  ability,  acquired  study  habits,  a 
child  would  be  unable  to  cope  with  the 
mounting  responsibilities  of  the  fourth  | 
grade.  A whole  new  world  thus  is  open 
to  him  through  books  which  probably 
would  have  remained  closed.  i 
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B.  UPPER  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL 


1.  Insights  on  Counseling 
Needs  os  a Clinician  Sees 
Them 

Marjorie  Jean  McLean 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  of 
Greater  Winnipeg 

Counseling  Defined 

COUNSEL”  AS  DEFINED  by  Webster  is 
"mutual  advising”  or  "deliberation 
together.”  "Insight”  involves  “keen  dis- 
cernment” or  "understanding.” 

The  point  of  view  in  this  paper  is  in 
line  with  these  definitions.  Counseling  is 
seen  as  a mutual  sharing  of  understand- 
ings about  a child  in  relation  to  his  total- 
environment. 

For  effective  work,  the  sharing  of  in- 
formation and  observations  is  fundamen- 
tal to  developing  insight  into  possible 
ways  of  changing  attitudes  and  overcom- 


ing basic  academic  diflSculties.  As  an 
example,  it  is  often  apparent  that  many 
children  in  the  remedial  reading  groups 
work  well  in  small-group  situations  but 
not  within  the  classroom.  The  teacher 
and  tutor  have  opportunities  to  review 
their  findings  together.  As  a result  of 
such  contacts,  the  tutor  might  try  to  de- 
velop, specifically,  the  transfer  of  posi- 
tive attitudes  in  her  area  to  that  of  the 
class,  possibly  through  direct  discussion, 
story  material,  and  increased  emphasis  on 
independent  assignments  within  her 
group.  The  teacher,  also,  may  res^sess  her 
procedures  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
developing  a different  approach  or  of 
using  different  materials  for  instraction. 

Basically,  an  exchange  of  information 
needs  to  take  place  to  clarify  the  aims 
and  goals  that  evolve.  Many  parents  wish 
to  know  how  they  may  participate  in 
working  through  problems;  others  show 
no  interest.  A teacher  will  report  that  he 
is  unable  to  deal  with  certain  kinds  of 
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difficulties  and  may  well  insist  on  a 
change  of  class  placement  for  the  student 
or  for  hunself.  A student  may  show  that 
he  is  able  to  assimilate  information  about 
himself  and  use  it  positively  in  spite  of 
interfering  factors  within  the  home  or 
school 

Essentially,  insights  for  the  clinician 
are  gained  through  the  diagnostic  proce- 
dure. In  a Child  Guidance  Clinic  such  as 
the  Winnipeg  Centre,  the  Reading  Clini- 
cian has  access  to  social  work  histories, 
psychological  and  psychiatric  reports, 
speech  and  hearing  evaluations,  school  in- 
iO'mation,  and  his  own  diagnostic  ma- 
terials. Although  all  of  these  records  are 
not  available  for  each  child  referred, 
pertinent  information  exists  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  for  a clinician  to  look  at  a 
child  in  some  depth,  to  make  clinical 
judgments  about  the  findings,  and  to  for- 
mulate some  plan  of  action  in  the  light 
of  these  findings  and  in  conjunction  with 
others  involved. 

The  chief  area  of  emphasis  for  the 
Reading  Clinician  involves,  primarily,  the 
diild  and  the  school.  Apart  from  initial 
interviews  and  periodic  contacts  with  the 
parents,  home  follow-up  in  many  serious 
situations  is  maintained  by  the  school 
social  worker.  The  clinician’s  function  is 
to  work  with  the  other  related  disciplines 
while  focussing-  on  the  problem  as  it 
manifests  itself  in  learning  difficulties. 

Common  Findings 

Because  of  continuing  failure  and  the 
attitude  of  others,  many  diildren  see 
themselves  as  "stupid,”  "dumb,”  or 
"bad.”  They  and  the  "important  people” 
in  their  world  have  concentrated  on  Aeii 
short  comings  for  so  long  that  the  chil- 
dren often  take  the  view  that  they  are 
most  inadequate  people.  As  one  mother 
stated — "You  get  so  used  to  noticing  the 
things  he  cannot  do,  you  never  really  see 
the  ones  he  can  do.’’  Another  mother 
quoted  her  husband  as  saying,  "When 
other  fathers  talk  of  their  sons,  I have 
nothing  to  say  about  mine.” 

Sometimes  this  negative  tone  is  rein- 
forced within  the  school  where  one  will 
hear  comments  such  as — "He  cannot  fol- 
low, directions” — "He  does  not  know  his 
skills  for  this  level  of  work” — "He  can- 


not be  relied  upon  in  any  independent 
situation.”  No  one  would  argue  with  such 
statements,  but  these  impressions  need  to 
be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  existing 
strengths. 

Counseling  work  in  this  area  focusses 
on  seeking  out  the  strengths  as  well  as 
identifying  the  weaknesses.  Often  the 
findings  agree  with  many  of  the  negative 
viewpoints  but  simply  present  a new  way 
of  looking  at  a child.  The  conclusions 
may  be  that  the  child  is  underachieving, 
but  at  a particular  point  in  time  he  has 
been  able  to  learn  a certain  amount  of 
material.  He  may  not  b-e  reliable  in  inde- 
pendent activities,  but  he  may  have  a 
contagious  spontaneity  in  interpersonal 
relations.  The  task  then  becomes  one  of 
exploring  ways  and  means  to  use  these 
strengths.  There  are  no  "pat  answers,” 
but  plans  develop  in  the  light  of  teacher 
capability,  parental  strengths,  school  ac- 
ceptance, and  the  nature  of  the  particu- 
lar problem. 

For  example,  one  boy  who  had  re- 
ceived a considerable  amount  of  treat- 
ment for  emotional  difficulties  was  placed 
in  the  regular  school  situation  but  not  in 
his  home  school.  Much  interpretation 
about  this  boy  was  given  to  the  teacher. 
It  was  emphasized  that  he  would  regress 
markedly  under  stress,  but  with  support 
he  could  respond.  He  was  fairly  adequate 
in  arithmetic  computation,  but  had  a lot 
of  trouble  with  reading. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  him  to 
receive  additional  help  from  the  remedial 
reading  tutor,  and  for  the  teacher  to  con- 
fer regularly  with  the  tutor  and,  when 
possible,  the  Reading  Clinician.  In  addi- 
tion, the  school  principal  decided  to  in- 
clude him  in  a special  group  working  on 
arithmetic  problems  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  and  to  help  him  make  greater 
use  of  his  numerical  skill. 

As  was  expected,  behavior  fluauated 
and  academic  response  was  extremely 
limited  at  times.  Frequently  the  teacher 
would  become  discouraged  as  she  seemed 
to  see  this  situation  as  a threat  to  her 
ability  to  deal  with  the  child.  Again,  the 
background  of  the  problem  would  be  re- 
viewed, and  the  teacher  would  be  helped 
to  see  that  gains  were  being  made.  By 
continually  stressing  his  forward  move- 
ment and  yet  giving  recognition  to  the 
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evident  weaknesses,  this  teacher  seemed 
to  be  able  to  develop  greater  objectivity 
and  confidence  in  her  handling  of  a very 
difficult  problem.  Basic  to  her  approach 
was  her  initial  acceptance  of  this  boy. 

In  another  situation,  counseling  in- 
sights took  a somewhat  different  direc- 
tion. A sixth-grade  boy  frequently  be- 
came very  angry  with  his  teacher  over 
small  matters.  He  would  “explode”  in 
such  a way  that  she,  in  turn,  wo^d  be- 
come angry  with  him.  At  the  time  of 
diagnosis,  teacher  and  pupil  were  quite 
antagonistic  towards  eadi  other. 

Interviews  and  tests  revealed  the  possi- 
bility of  mild  cerebral  dysfunction  and 
also  pointed  up  a reading  problem.  This 
boy  came  from  a home  with  many 
strengths;  and  he,  himself,  when  not 
faced  with  excessive  frustration,  exhib- 
ited many  personal  qualities.  He  could 
relate  weil  to  accepting  adults  arid  w^ 
eager  and  anxious  to  socialize  with  his 
classmates.  Also,  he  seemed  willing  to 
learn  but  was  confused  easily. 

With  this  boy,  the  decision  was  made 
to  focus  on  the  reading  problem  through 
tutoring  at  the  clinic.  Contacts  wito  the 
teacher  resulted  in  little  change  of  atti- 
tude, but  she  expressed  a degree  of  relief 
when  plans  were  made  for  him  to  be  out 
of  his  class  for  at  least  two  sessions  a 

week.  , . . 

From  the  beginning  the  youngster  s 
low  frustration  tolerance  was  evident. 
But  as  time  went  on  he  seemed  to  re- 
spond to  verbalizing  about  his  explosive 
rLions.  This  talk  would  be  followed  up 
with  a step-by-step  assessment  of  toe 
problem.  Frank  sessions  were  held  con- 
cetmag  his  role  in  relation  to  the  t^A- 
er-  and  although  he  expressed  no  affec- 
tion for  her,  he  decided  to  work  towards 
a^Sempting  to  deal  with  his  own  problem 

For  the  next  term,  a request  was  made 
for  junior  high  placement  with  a known, 
accepting  teadier.  After  interpretation  to 
this^teaier,  she  was  able  ‘o 
many  frustrating  situations  for  the  stu- 
dent^ and  could  give  the  necessary  sup- 
port Eventually,  she  was  aWe  to 
greater  academic  demands.  The  student 
feSied  to  feel  better  about  himself  and 
S cope  with  his  environment  more 
effectivelj^.  Prior  to  the  diagnosis,  his 


behavioral  outbursts  had  often  been  nus- 
interpreted  and  had  had  a damaging 
effect  on  his  own  concept  of  self  and  on 
the  way  he  was  perceived  by  others. 

To  work  with  children  from  culturally 
disadvantaged  areas  requires  insight  into 
their  value  systems,  &e  facts  of  meir 
environment,  and  their  view  of  smoo 
and  learning.  Here  the  teacher  needs  to 
shift  her  academic  goals  and  concentrate 
on  the  very  real  needs  that  exist.  Because 
of  severe  home  inadequacies,  mu  A effort 
is  required  to  extend  and  develop  the 
language  area.  Frequently,  measures  of 
intelligence  reveal  at  least  average  non- 
verbal abilities  with  limited  verbal  pow- 
er. Repeatedly  the  question  is  asked:  It 

he  is  of  average  ability,  why  isnt  he 

learning?”  i j c 

With  many  of  these  children,  the  det- 

icit  may  never  be  overcome.  However,  by 
underscoring  the  fact  for  teachers  that 
the  school  is  possibly  the  mam  single 
factor  in  stimulating  academic  growth 
changes  in  level  of  expectation  occur.  It 
strict  adherence  to  regular  grade  stand- 
ards i-5  maintained,  neither  ttacher  nor 
pupil  experience  much  satisfaction  during 
ffie  school  term.  Where  the  teacher  is  able 
to  plan  her  program  in  a flexible  way, 
she  IS  able  to  capitalize  to  a greater  ex- 
tent on  the  existing  strengths  within  her 
class.  Visual  reinforcement  of  the  team- 
ing materials — film  strips,  slides,  mura  s, 
and  direct  experiences— helo  to  provide 
the  much  needed  background.  Also,  wim- 
in  the  class,  related  reading  materials  with 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  are  necessary 
to  round  out  the  lesson.  Diagnostic  assess- 
ments point  again  and  again  to  the  need 
for  such  approaches  in  the  academic  area. 

Sometimes  the  individual  interview 
gives  leads  into  possible  inter^t  areas  for 
reading  materiak  Many  children  with 
difficulties  reveal  rather  non-specific  in- 
terests. They  are  often  quite  satisfied  with 
a passive  TV  diet,  and  have  no  particular 
desire  to  cope  with  books.  As  one  boy 

"Wh'  ' ‘ilfl  I bother  when  I can 

have  lots  c -ss  from  the  TV.”  Later 
group  pres....^  stirred  him  to  the  extent 
that  he  thought  he  would  make  a begin- 
ning. At  one  point,  he  remarked  spon- 
tan^usly  that  he  “really  liked”  the  stories 
which  were  from  one  of  the  series  for 
reluctant  readers.  Follow-up  discussion 


I0^^ 


with  the  ^“hefStof  devtlof- 

brought  about  further  reading 

ment  with  this  boy. 


Conclusion 

Counseling  relato^^ 

different  directions.  They 
the  parent  and  ffie  AiW.  to  .Jh 
and  the  child,  and  to  the  .^ijshing 
The  aim  is  to  work  towards  est^l^^^^g 

Sg'^stten^s  with  due  concern  for 
weakness. 
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CORRECTIVE  TEACHING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


A.  PRIMARY  LEVEL 


1.  Prevention  of  Reading 
DifiRculties 

Lillian  Putnam 
Newark  State  College 

Reading  specialists  have  labored  to 
develop  good  reading  programs  and 
to  correct  disabilities,  but  "One  of  the 
greatest  sins  of  the  educator  concerns  his 
failure  to  act  to  prevent  disability/’  (i) 
Schools  treat  children  "en  masse,"  and 
only  after  a serious  disability  has  devel- 
oped, is  the  child  identified  and  given 
special  treatment. 

Four  facts  are  presently  forcing  us  to 
consider  preventative  aspects:  the  large 
number  of  adult  illiterates,  the  increasing 
number  of  remedial  cases,  the  rising  cost 
of  remedial  programs,  and  the  traumatic 
experiences  of  the  disabled  reader. 

The  following  practical  suggestions 
could  contribute  greatly  to  the  prevention 
of  reading  disabilities  and  could  be  im- 
plemented within  the  framework  of  pres- 
ent school  systems. 

Improved  Teacher  Training 

In  the  vast  task  of  both  educating  their 
students  and  teaching  them  "how  to 
teach"  teadier-training  institvftions  fre- 
quently neglect  or  omit  courses  in  the 
teaching  of  reading.  A compulsOty  course, 
oacked  with  content,  observation,  and 
jracticum  of  the  highest  quality,  should 
je  instituted  for  every  prospective  ele- 
mentary school  teacher.  Competent,  well- 
trained  teachers  of  reading  in  every  class- 
room could  prevent  many  disabilities. 

Pre-school  Parental  Aid 

Parents  are  eager  to  help  prepare  the 
child  for  kindergarten,  but  past  and  pres- 
ent customs  have  failed  to  utilize  this  aid. 
Schools  could  establish  programs  which 
enlist  and  guide  parental  effort  to  foster 
pre-school  readiness  activities:  reading  to 
the  child,  sharing  discussions,  predicting 
outcomes,  traveling  and  visiting  to  devel- 


op concepts  and  vocabulary,  and  enjoying 
rhyming  games.  These  natural  activities 
could  aid  greatly  in  preparation  for 
reading. 

Improved  Kindergarten  Programs 

Although  good  kindergarten  programs 
offer  excellent  experiential  background, 
there  is  need  to  provide  specific  training 
and  practice  in  the  particular  skills  need- 
ed in  the  reading  process.  We  should 
develop  the  ability  (1)  to  differentiate 
separate  sounds  in  spoken  words,  (2)  to 
visually  differentiate  and  identify  separate 
letters  and  word  forms,  and  (3)  to  see 
relationships  between  letter  forms  and 
sounds  of  letters.  Failure  in  this  ability 
results  in  difficulty  in  relating  sounds  to 
printed  letters  and  in  relating  sounds  to 
words.  Good  worksheets  which  provide 
careful  observation  and  visual  discrimina- 
tion are  recommended.  (2) 

Studies  by  Wilson  and  Durrell  have 
shown  the  importance  of  knowing  the 
relationships  between  letter  names  and 
sounds  for  successful  reading  achieve- 
ment. (3)  (4)  Stern  and  Gould  report 
that  this  knowledge  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  reading  readiness.  (3)  It  is  also 
evident  that  children  who  show  evidence 
of  early  disability  are  deficient  in  these 
skills.  Therefore,  it  seems  sensible  to 
focus  on  these  abilities  as  a major  factor 
in  prevention  of  disabilities  and  to  teach 
them  systematically. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  "rob  the  child  of 
his  childhood”  to  bring  him  to  this  point. 
It  can  be  done  easily  by  presenting  sev- 
eral identical  and  common  elements  to- 
gether and  leading  the  child  to  discover 
and  to  draw  the  generalization  inductive- 
ly. But  as  Robison  and  Spodek  have 
noted,  children  lack  experience  in  naming, 
categorizing,  and  generalizing;  they  fre- 
quently lose  sight  of  the  discovery  soon 
after  it  is  made  or  remember  it  in  some 
distorted  form.  (6)  Therefore,  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher  must  help  them'  to 
verbalize  the  generalization. 
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There  is  new  evidence  supporting  a 
stronger  position  for  structured  pre-read- 
ing programs  in  kindergarten.  Schoep- 
hoerster  and  others  identified  six  instruc- 
tional tasks  of  visual  and  auditoiy  dis- 
crimination, specifically  required  in  the 
reading  process,  which  should  be  taught 
in  a kindergarten-readiness  program;  (1) 
how  to  use  spoken  context  as  preparation 
for  the  eventual  use  of  printed  context 
as  part  of  a technique  of  word  identifi- 
cation, (2)  how  to  distinguish  letter 
forms  from  one  another,  (3)  how  to 
distinguish  letter  sounds  from  one  an- 
other, (4)  how  to  associate  letter  sounds 
and  forms  so  that  the  perception  of  a 
letter  or  group  of  letters  will  prompt  the 
recall  of  die  correct  sound  or  sounds, 
(5)  how  to  use  spoken  context  and  letter- 
sound  associations  to  call  to  mind  words 
that  make  sense  and  begin  with  the  sound 
that  a given  letter  stands  for,  and  (6) 
how  to  use  spoken  context  and  the  first 
letter  in  a printed  word  to  positively 
identify  a word. 

They  reported  that  a formal  readiness 
program  teaching  these  skills  benefited 
children  of  all  ability  levels  with  no 
evidence  of  accompanying  frustration  or 
emotional  deterioration.  (7) 

A better  kindergarten  program  would 
also  identify  cases  of  mixed  or  unestab- 
lished dominance  and  assist  the  child  in 
gaining  a sense  of  direction  and  orienta- 
tion by  consistent  practice. 

Screening  Process  after  Kindergarten 

One  of  the  greatest  errors  in  school 
reading  programs  is  the  assumption  that 
all  children  will  start  formal  reading  in 
first  grade.  The  only  adaptation  to  indi- 
vidual differences  seems  to  be  in  the  rate 
at  which  each  child  is  allowed  to  progress. 
This  practise  is  educationally  unsound. 
It  results  in  serious  disabilities  and  costly 
remedial  programs. 

One  method  of  rectification  would  be 
to  establish  an  intensive  screening  proce- 
dure at  the  end  of  the  kindergarten  year 
to  identify  pupils  not  yet  ready  for  the 
formal  reading  program.  These  pupils 
could  be  placed  in  a vestibule  class,  not 
to  repeat  kindergarten  but  to  be  given 
training  and  practice  in  the  specific  areas 
of  their  deficiencies.  Frequently  these 
deficit  areas  occur  in  auditory  and  visual 


terns,  and  word  knowledge. 

Certainly  no  one  tool  would  constitute 
the  means  of  identification,  but  it  would 
present  a composite  picture  determined 
by  date',  derived  from  (1)  standardi2ed 
reading  readiness  tests,  (2)  test  of  visual 
and  auditory  discrimination,  (3)  teacher 
observation,  and  (4)  readiness  checklists 
which  include  laterality,  dominance,  and 
orientatio.ti  factors. 

Children  with  specific  deficiencies  do 
not  need  ’more  of  the  same”  but  a con- 
centration of  particulars.  The  vestibule 
class,  by  providing  "the  particulars,’ 
could  prevt.nt  many  disabilities. 

One  relatively  untouched  area  in  pre- 
vention of  oisabilities  is  that  of  identify- 
ing the  emotionally  disturbed  child  before 
he  starts  the  formal  reading  program. 
Carrithers  found  that  children  with  emo- 
tional difficulties  at  the  pre-school  level 
have  greater  difficulty  in  learning  to  read 
and  follow  difierent  learning  patterns  and 
that  those  with  the  greatest  emotional 
difficulty  make  the  slowest  start  (8).  Thus 
the  early  identification  and  provision  for 
therapy  to  elim.nate  or  reduce  tensions 
could  provide  the  emotional  freedom  to 
learn. 

A second  neglected  ^rcit  is  tliat  of 
identifying  the  r eurologically  impaired 
child  before  the  formal  reading  instruc- 
tion starts.  The  alert  kindergarten  teacher 
can  detect  symptom?  and  signs  of  unusual 
behavior  and  refer  the  child  for  neuro- 
logical examination.  If  neurological  im- 
pairment is  present,  dien  specific  methods 
and  techniques  stressing  multi-sensory 
materials  can  be  used  immediately;  and 
the  child  need  not  fail  with  routine  pro- 
cedures first. 

Another  serious,  fidse  assumption  is 
that  all  children  can  and  will  learn  to 
read  by  the  same  method  and  approach. 
We  pive  lip  service  to  individual  differ- 
ence^ yet  schools  adopt  a basal  reader  or 
reading  system  and  process  all  children 
through  it  in  the  same  way.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  phonics  can  be  taught 
by  an  analytic  or  synthetic  method  and 
with  a formal,  functional,  or  incidental 
approach.  It  would  be  ideal  if  we  cc'uld 
determine  by  pretesting  which  method 
and  approach  would  be  most  successful 
with  each  child.  That  is,  i.;  there  a con- 
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stellation  of  factors  about  a child— men- 
tal age,  chronological  age,  physical  assets, 
personality  factors— such  that  he  l^rns 
to  read  more  easily  and  successfully  by 
one  method  and  one  approach?  By  which 
modality  does  he  learn  best— the  auditory 
visual,  kinesthetic,  or  eclectic?  Althwg 
the  studies  of  Bear  and  others  have 
opened  the  door  to  this  untapped  area, 
more  comprehensive  research  is  needed 
to  yield  definitive  answers  (9)- 


January  Identification 

Probably  the  most  iniportant  step  in 
prevention  of  reading  disabilities  would 
be  the  identification  in  January  of  notmal 
first  graders  who  are  struggling  or  fail- 
ing to  progress  by  the  methods  being 
used  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  wise  to 
wait  until  third  or  fourth  grade  If 
present  methods  or  approaches  are  tail- 
ing, others  should  be  investigated  and 

tried.  . , . 

These  children  should  be  re-screened  to 
determine  if  any  physical  impediinents 
are  responsible.  Retests  for  vision,  hir- 
ing, laterality,  orientation,  coordination, 
and  dominance  would  be  in  order.  It 
these  results  are  negative,  then  attention 
should  focus  on  method. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  isolate  meth- 
ods realizes  the  difficulties  involved  be- 
cause there  is  always  some  overlapping. 
Bui  it  is  possible  to  teach  several  trial 
lessons,  with  emphasis  on  one  method 
and  a minimum  of  the  others.  One  note 
of  caution  should  be  observed.  The  teach- 
er should  be  certain  that  the  learning 
tasks  involved  for  each  method  are  of 
similar  or  equal  complexity.  WJ^ey  vary 
greatly  in  length,  time,  or  difficulty,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  evaluate  the  method. 

Careful,  objective  evaluation  of  these 
trial  lessons  could  indicate  the  method 
by  which  the  child  learns  most  easily. 
One  commercially  published  test  which 
attempts  to  do  this  is  the  Mill  s Learning 
Test  (10).  Although  not  standardized, 
it  yields  valuable  information  to  initiate 
and  guide  the  teachers  diagnosis  of  the 
child’s  reactions  to  various  methods. 

The  teacher  thus  attempts  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  child’s  assets  and 
deficiencies,  strengths  and  weaknesses  to 
determine  how  he  will  best  learn. 

The  logical  step  then  would  be  to 


clioose  or  adapt  a method  of  instruction 
which  would  use  the  child  s strengths. 
This  procedure  does  not  mean  eliminat- 
ing the  area  of  weakness  but  rather  avoid- 
ing it  until  a definite  measure  of  success 
is  demonstrated.  The  deficit  areas  can  be 
developed  later.  If  a child  has  strong 
auditory  discrimination,  it  would  be  wise 
to  stress  a phonic  methodj  if  he  h^ 
strong  tactile  ability,  the  kines&efic 
method.  Thus  the  method  wodd  be 
adapted  to  the  child  and  not  the  ch:^  to 
the  method,  as  is  presently  done.  These 
factors  could  also  become  one  criterion 
for  determining  "teaching  groups’’  within 
the  classroom. 


Concentration  on  Concepts 

Primary  teacliers  who  have  taught  the 
ideas  and  concepts  involved  in  the  rid- 
ing materials,  prior  to  actual  reading, 
well  know  to  what  extent  it  aids  com- 
prehension. This  fact  has  been  effectively 
demonstrated  in  studies  by  Cantor  and 
Almy  (11)  (12).  It  occur*  because  the 
child  hears  the  new  vocabulary  in  a mean- 
ingful context  first,  acquires  a "mind  set 
for  the  learning  experience,  and  becomes 
receptive  to  the  ideas  of  the  cont^t. 
Teachers  could  do  much  to  prevent  disa- 
bilities if  they  practiced  this  procedure 
more  often. 

Development  of  Polysemantic  Words 

Kindergarten  and  primary  teasers 
could  further  aid  in  prevention  of  disa- 
bilities by  developing  the  concept  of 
polysemantic  words.  The  kindergarten 
child  who  learns  that  "bank’’  means  a 
wall  of  snow,  a place  to  deposit  money, 
a set  of  oars,  etc.,  has  less  difficulty 
accepting  and  coping  with  the  twenty 
different  possible  meanings  of  run.  in 
the  sentence  "There  vtas  a run  on  the 
bank.’’  he  will  not  be  misled  into  think- 
ing that  the  bank  itself  was  running. 
These  concepts  should  be  developed  ^ 
the  child  meets  simple  words,  first  in 
oral  language,  later  in  reading. 

Summary 

Prevention  of  disabilities  could  be  fa- 
cilitated if- 

1.  All  teacher-training  institutions  im- 
proved the  quality  of  reading  courses  and 
made  them  compulsory  for  Elementary 
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School  Majors; 

2.  Schools  enlisted  parental  assistance 
in  a positive,  guided  program  for  pre- 
school children; 

3.  The  specific  auditory  and  visual- 
discrimination  skills  needed  in  the  read- 
ing process  were  taught  before  the  formal 
reading  program; 

4.  The  vocabulary  and  concepts  of 
primary  materials  were  developed  prior 
to  reading; 

5.  Children  were  carefully  screened 
after  kindergarten,  to  identify  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  the  neurolo^ically 
impaired;  (These  children  should  be 
placed  in  a vestibule  class  for  specific 
training  suited  to  their  needs  in  deficit 
areas.) 

6.  Children  who  were  struggling  or 
failing  to  make  progress  commensurate 
with  their  abilities  were  identified  early 
in  January  or  February  of  first  grade; 

7.  Selective  testing  were  done  to  find 
the  cause  of  the  disability  and  trial  les- 
sons were  conducted  to  determine  the 
methods  and  approaches  by  which  each 
child  learns  best;  and 

8.  Methods  and  materials  of  instruc- 
tion were  employed  which  were  suited  to 
the  child’s  needs — to  the  modality  by 
which  he  learns  best  and  leaning  heavily 
on  his  strengths. 
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Research 

diating  slow  readers.  Educators  have  long 
sought  other  approaches  and  applied  var- 
ious techniques  to  solve  this  riost  exqui- 
site and  complex  problem  in  language 
development.  The  "how”  and  "why”  of 
_the  acquisition  of  symbolic  learning  still 
eludes  us,  particularly  when  we  try  to 
apply  remedial  techniques. 

This~study— was-  designed-  to  measure 
Ithe- -effects  of  perceptual-motor  training 
pa  a group  of-  slow.  readers.  The  training 
Techniques  used  are  modifications  and 
impjincalions  of  ideas  suggested  by  Kep- 
hart  pj.  A similar  study  by  Rutherford 
~^(6),  with  positive  results,  was  reported 
last  year  using  a narrower  range  of  age 
groups  than  reported  in  this  study.  Ruth- 
erford’s age-range  was  sixty-two  to  eighty 
months.  The  age-range  in  the  present 
study  is  ninety-five  months " to  one  hun- 
dred sixty  months.  Other  researchers, 
Simpson  (7),  and  Ross  (^),  have  re- 
ported studies  which  also  indicate  im- 
proved readiness  for  reading  following  a 
vigorous  perceptual-motor  training  peri- 
od. The  populations  in  these  studies  alsoT 
involved  children  at  or  below  the  third  j 
grade  level.  It  was  decided  to  attempts 
perceptual -motor  training  with  children 
who  were  somewhat  older  than  children 
previously  studied,  and  to  measure  the 
effect  on  the  gains  made  in  reading 
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achievement  following  s'?*  * 

is  not  the  purpose  of  this  fh“Jy  ° 
cover  the  vaV  of 
ing,  per  se,  but  to  explore 
o/ol4icel  problems.  Tte  mkeof  P 
ceptual-motor  training  has  already 

demonstrated.  . , 

The  entire  experiment  was  earn 
during  an  eight  week  summer  rpnedi^ 
readiM  program  at  Indiana  University, 
SoonlngW  Indiana.  All  children 
assigned  to  remedial  reading  groups 
the  basis  of  age.  Since  the  reading  pi» 
eram  involved  many  teachers  and  many 

techniques,  these  variables  were  consid- 
ered to  be  randomly  distributed  in 
population  of  slow  readere. 

Eighty  children  were  divided  into  two 
equal  groups.  One  was  designated  e 

experimental  group  and  the  other  e 

control  group.  Rigorous  matching  proce- 
dures were  applied  in  the  assignment  ot 
the  subjects  to  the  experimental  and  con- 
trol groups.  Each  child  was  matched 
initially  according  to  sex,  age,  grade 
placement,*reading  level,  and  the  Realty 
Picture  Vocabulary  Intelligence  Quotient. 
Table  I shows  Means,  Variances,  and  F 
ratios  for  certain  initial  variables. 

During  the  experiment  other  data  were 
collected  to  assure  comparability  of  the 
groups.  'These  variables  included  the 


TABLE  I 

Means,  Variances  and  F-Ratios  on  Initial  Variables 


Experimental  Group 


Control  Group 


Age  in  Months 
Oral  Reading  Level* 
Peabody  Picture  Voc.  IQ 


N 

Mean 

Variance 

N 

Mean 

Variance 

F-Ratio 

LS 

40 

125.30 

336.78 

40 

125.37 

350.70 

1.0413 

NS** 

40 

3.300 

109.79 

39 

3.512 

177.22 

1.6011 

40 

108.15 

182.59 

40 

103.48 

167.64 

1.0892 

*Gates-McKillop  Reading  Diagnostic  Test  oral  reading  level. 

**A11  F-Ratios  fall  below  level  of  significance  at  p.05  level. 


Raven  Progressive  Matrices,  the  Wechsler 
Intelligence  Scale  for  Children,  the  Aver- 
age Rating  Score  on  the  Purdue  Percep- 
tual-Motor Survey  {'4J,  Father’s  educa- 
tion, and  Mother’s  education.  In  Table 
II  are  presented  the  Means,  Variances, 
and  F ratios  for  the  variables  collected 
during  the  experiment. 

The  experimental  group  was  divided 
into  small  groups  (between  6-8  children 
in  each  group)  and  each  group  received 
30  minutes  of  intensive  perceptual-motor 


training  each  day  for  eight  weeks  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
author.  The  training  period  was  divided 
into  six  minute  periods  devoted  to  vari- 
ous training  activities.  'The  six  minute 
periods  consisted  of:  (1)  balance  and 
laterality  activities,  (2)  rhythmic  activi- 
ties, (3)  neuromuscular  differentiation 
and  body  image  activities,  (4)  gross  per- 
ceptual-motor matching  activities,  and 
(5)  chalkboard  activities  involving  finer 
perceptual-motor  tasks.  All  activities  were 


O 
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TABLE  II 


Comparison  of  Means,  Variables  and  F-Ratios  of  Intelligence,  Perceptual-Motor,  and 
Sociological  Variables  Betvc'een  the  Experimental  and  Control  Groups 


Experimental 

Control 

F 

VariabiC 

N 

Mean 

Variance 

N 

Mean 

Variance 

Ratios 

LS 

Raven's  Matrices  (Raw  Score) 
Perceptual  Motor  Suirey 

39 

26.48 

32.99 

40 

26.52 

30.31 

1.09 

(rating  average) 

37 

2.42 

2.72 

37 

2.46 

2.56 

1.06 

Wise  Full  Scale  IQ 

39 

97.90 

110.56 

38 

96.82 

208.75 

1.89 

Verbal  IQ 

39 

96.61 

134.19 

38 

96.42 

229-44 

1.71 

Performance  IQ 

39 

99.31 

145.96 

3' 

97.92 

202.94 

1.39 

Information 

39 

9.49 

5.94 

38 

8.84 

6.03 

1.04 

Comprehension 

38 

9.34 

13.47 

38 

lu.03 

18.24 

1.35 

Arithmetic 

39 

7.74 

7.83 

38 

8.47 

13.18 

1.68 

Similarities 

39 

10.92 

9-75 

37 

10.84 

10.75 

1.10 

Vocabulary 

38 

9.87 

8.01 

38 

9.84 

12.35 

1.54 

Picture  Comp. 

39 

10.74 

10.14 

38 

10.18 

7.78 

1.30 

Picture  Arr. 

39 

10.95 

8.21 

38 

10.32 

8.11 

1.01 

Block  Design 

38 

9-89 

6.96 

38 

10.26 

9-55 

1.37 

Object  Assembly 

38 

10.08 

9.26 

37 

10.16 

9.25 

1.00 

Coding 

38 

8.39 

8.89 

38 

7.79 

8.93 

1.00 

Mother's  Educ.  (injrs.' 

37 

12.57 

4.25 

39 

12.67 

4.28 

1.01 

Father's  Educ.  (in  yrs.) 

35 

13.66 

12.53 

39 

13.15 

6.29 

1.99 

* 

*Significantly  different  at  the  p.05  level.  p.05  levei=1.8817. 


accomplished  in  a modem  grade-school 
gymnasium  with  the  exception  of  chalk- 
board activities.  This  activity  was  carried 
out  in  the  classroom.  The  entire  training 
program  was  presented  as  a "controlled 
recess  period.” 

The  control  group-  was  given  a 30  min- 
ute recess  period.  They  received  only 
minimal  playground  supervision  from  the 
person  assigned  to  playground  duty. 
■However,  many  of  the  same  types  of  play 
equipment  were  available  to  them  to  use 
as  they  wished,  i.e.,  a walking  board^^ 
jump  ropes,  swings,  etc. 

Each  students  was  given  the  Oral 
Reading  portion  of  the  Gates-McKillop 
Reading  Diagnostic  Test,  Form  I (1)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  remedial  reading 
program.  Tiis  constituted  the  criterion 
measure  of  initial  reading  achievement 
bvel  for  each  student  in  tlie  study. 

At  the  end  of  eight  weeks  the  Oral 
Reading  portion  of  the  Gates-McKillop, 
Form  n,  was  administered.  This  is  re- 
ferred to  in  this  study  as  the  immediate 
post-training  critrion  score. 

It  was  decided  before  tiaining  that  the 
effects  might  not  te  demonstrated  as  rap- 
idly as  the  eigb.  week  period  would 
allow.  In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate 
post-training  score,  the  Oral  Reading 
portion  of  tlie  Gates-McKillop,  Form  I, 
was  administered  again  six  months  fol- 


lowing perceptual-motor  training. 

This  test  administration  procedure  al- 
lowed the  collection  of  three  criterion 
measures.  One  measure  would  be  the 
gain  in  reading  level  between  initial  score 
on  the  Gates-McKillop  Form  I and  the 
score  earned  at  the  end  of  the  eight  weeks 
training  program  on  Form  II.  The  r-x- 
ond  measure  would  be  the  gain  in  reading 
achievement,  if  any,  between  the  initial 
level  on  Gates-McKillop  Form  I and  the 
level  of.  reading  achievement  level  earned 
at  six  months  following  training  on  the 
Gates-McKillop  ^orm  I.  The  third  cri- 
terion measure  possible  would  be  the  dif- 
ference in  redding  levels  between  the 
eight  week  testing  with  Form  II  of  Gates- 
McKillop  and  the  six  month  testing  us- 
ing Form  I of  the  Gates-McKillop.  The 
latter  measure  was  not  used  further  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data. 

After  a careful  analysis  it  was  decided 
to  use  the  difference  between  reading 
achievement  level  on  the  initial  test  and 
the  six  month  test  as  the  main  criterion 
measure  to  deternine  the  effectiveness  of 
perceptual-motor  training.  This  was  done 
fpr  two  reasons.  First,  both  of  these 
scores  resulted  from  the  same  forms  of 
the  Gates-McKillop  Reading  Diagnostic 
Test.  Thus,  no  assumption  of  Form  I and 
Form  II  comparability  needed  to  be  made. 
And  second,  it  would  be  predicted  that 
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Dcrceptual-motor  gains  made  during 
:raining.  if  important  to  reading  skills, 
would  best  be  demonstrated  after  six 
months. 

Results 

Table  III  presents  the  paired  t-ratios 
for  the  two  criterion  measures  immediate 
gain  and  gain  at  6 months  between  the 
experimental  and  control  groups.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  the  effects  of  perceptual- 


motor  training  on  reading  achie\jemeiit, 
when  g.ven  in  groups  of  six  to  eight  ^il 
dren.  fail  to  reach  a level  of  statistical 

^’^F-faffofbetR'een  the  control  group  and 
experimental  group  are  all  X 

non-significant  with  the  exception  of  Full 
Scale  IQ  on  the  Wechsler  Intelligence 
Scale  for  Children  and  Father's  education. 
The  F-ratios  of  all  subtests  included  in 
the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  tor  cnu- 


TABLF  III  ^ T_„ 

IMMEDIATELY  ro  ^ AND  CONTROL  GROUPS 


Iren  Verbal  and  Performance  Scales  are 
itatistically  non-significant  at  the  p.05 
evel. 

Discussion 

The  critical  factors  in  this  study  should 
now  be  clearly  stated.  One  factor  involved 
the  rigorous  matching  of  two  groups,  it 
is  inescapably  clear,  as  the  data  are  re- 
viewed, that  the  two  groups  are  well 
matched.  (See  Tables  I and  II).  Second, 
it  is  the  author’s  opinion  that  perceptual- 
motor  behavior  cannot  be  modified  in 
groups  of  six  to  eight  children  at  age 
level,  but  must  be  done  on  an  individua 

^^In  pursuing  this  aspect  of  individual 
versus  group  perceptual-motor  training, 
the  author  matched  seven  children  who 
v/ere  in  the  experimental  group  with  their 
control  group  counterpart.  These  children 
from  the  experimental  group  had  previ- 


ously received  perceptual-motor  training 
for  a brief  period  before  on  an  individual 
basis,  and  continued  to  receive  this  train- 
ing during  the  first  semester  of  the  1965- 
1966  school  term.  Table  IV  indicates 
very  dramatic  differences  in  gam  scores 
immediately  following  training  and  at 
six  months  between  this  group  who  re- 
ceived continued  perceptoal-motor  train- 
ine  on  an  individual  basis  and  those  whvO 
did  not.  These  gain  scores  do  reach  sta- 
tistical significance.  In  addition  to  mak- 
ing significant  gains  m reading  achieve- 
ment, the  subjects  who  receved  continued 
individual  perceptual-motor  training  also 
made  significant  gains  in  their  ratings  on 
the  Purdue  Perceptual-Motor  Sur\’ey. 

The  factor  of  age  is  felt  to  be  a critical 
variable  in  this  study.  It  may  be  that  in 
order  for  group  percephial-motor  train- 
in<r  to  be  effective  it  must  be  given  ear  her 
th?n  ninety-five  months  of  age.  Earlier 


TABLE  IV 

^ r ATI!- MrKii  LOP  Reading  Diagnostic  Iest 

Paired  T-Ratios  Between  Gain  Stores  on  th^ 

or  I».V,DUAIA  PB»,ODS 


Immediate  Gain 


Six-Month  Gain 


fRnth  values  sicnificant  at  the  p.05  le-.'el. 
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studies  whicli  report  positive  results  fol- 
lowing percephial-motor  training  seem  to 
support  this  view. 

Another  critical  factor  was  the  loss  of 
cases  in  the  experimental  group  at  the 
time  of  six  month  testing.  More  elaborate 
statistical  analyses  which  we  are  presently 
undertaking  may  overcome  tlie  problems 
of  missing  data. 

Conclusions 

This  study  indicates  that  perceptual-  I 
; motor  training  is  not  effective  in  raising  / 
. achievement  levels  in  reading  when  train- 1 
' ing  is  given  in  small  groups  of  six  tO; 

! eight  children.  There  also  appears  to  be 
I an  age  variable,  since  studies  on  younger  i 
children  have  produced  significant  posi-' 

! tive  results.  The  lower  age  limit  of  ninety-/ 

' five  months,  as  was  the  case  in  our  study, 
may  be  too  late  for  efficient  modification 
j of  perceptual-motor  behavior  on  a group 
i basis. 
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Implications  for  Further  Research 

We  are  now  completing  a more  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  data  and  doing  a 
step-wise  multiple  regression  analysis  to 
oick  out  predictors  which  are  correlated 
with  success  in  the  remedial  reading  pro- 
gram under  study.  When  these  predict'’ : 
variables  are  selected,  more  elaborate 
analyses  between  the  control  and  experi- 
mental group  differences  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  the  analysis  of 
covariance.  A more  detailed  study  is  now 
being  prepared  to  analyze  and  report  on 
all  of  the  implications  of  perceptual- 
motor  behavior,  perceptual-motor  train- 
ing, intelligence,  and  sociological  varia- 
bles. 
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8.  Children  Who  Show  Undue 
Tension  When  Reading: 

A Group  Diagnosis 

Mildred  C.  Robeck 

Among  students  who  experience  un- 
usual difiSculty  in  learning  to  read,  there 
are  some  who  show  extreme  tension  when 
confronted  with  the  necessity  to  read. 
Psychometrists,  for  example,  may  note 
good  rapport  with  certain  subjects  until 
that  point  in  the  WISC  where  they  are 
asked  to  read  the  arithmetic  problems;  or 
in  the  Binet  (Form  L-M)  to  read  the 
sentences  which  make  up  the  Minkus 
Completion  Test.  Reading  clinic  teachers 
observe  that  some  children,  although  rela* 
tively  relaxed  during  conversation  or  story 
writing,  become  tense  upon  being  asked 
to  read. 

In  this  study  undue  tension  was  regard- 
ed as  a state  of  uneasiness,  indicated  by 
^emergent  behavior  which  was  observable 
in  the  lesson  setting.  Combinations  of  two 
or  more  of  the  following  forms  of  be- 
hav.*er  were  considered  indicative  of  undue 
tension:  tautness  of  posture,  strained  voice 
(high,  nasal,  or  breathy),  paleness  of  face, 
perspiration  on  forehead,  increased  stam- 
mer or  loss  of  speech,  random  movements, 
decreased  motor  skill,  deterioration  of 
rapport,  and  sighing  or  deep  breathing. 
Readers  were  regarded  as  unduly  tense 
when  they  repeatedly  demonstrated  greate 
emotional  involvement  in  reading  than  in 
non-reading  tasks. 

Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  deter- 
mine whether  tense  readers  had  charader- 
istics  in  common  which,  if  known,  might 
^ be  f irther  explored  in  a symptomatic  ap- 
V proaJi  to  diagnosis. 

Problem  1:  To  analyze  and  describe  the 
oral  reading  characteristics  of  clinic  chil- 
dren selected  for  undue  emotional  involve- 
ment associated  with  reading. 


Problem  2:  To  test  the  null  hypothesis 
that  intellectual  strengths  and  weaknesses 
arc  the  same  in  tense  readers  as  in  clinic 
children  who  lack  word-attack  skills,  but 
do  not  show  comparable  stress  in  reading 
situations. 

Problem  3:  To  compare  reading  achieve- 
ment and  reading  potential  as  indicated  by 
selected  group  and  individual  tests. 

Problem  4:  To  isolate  clues  revealed  in 
the  backgrounds  of  the  children  which 
might  provide  the  basis  for  a more  system- 
atic investigation  of  causal  factors  in  read- 
ing disability. 

Subfeefs 

The  subjects  were  20  reading  clinic  chil- 
dren, selected  over  a period  of  three  years 
from  119  cases.  There  were  16  boys  and 
four  girls  who  ranged  in  age  from  7-1  to 
l4-8,  in  grade  from  2.1  to  9.7  and  in 
Full  Scale  IQ  from  93  to  136.  Children 
with  serious  emotional  problems  were  not 
selected  if  reading  situations  presented 
evidence  of  stress  no  greav’x  than  similar 
non-reading  tasks. 

Procedure 

Oral  Reading  Analysis 
Oral  reading  samples  were  recorded  on 
magnetic  tape.  Errors  were  transcribed  on 
reading  sheets  and  tabulated.  Each  type  of 
error  was  reduced  to  frequency  in  100 
running  words.  Means  and  standard  devi- 
ations were  determined.  The  error  charac- 
teristics of  readers  who  lacked  word-attack 
skills  but  did  not  reveal  pressure  symp- 
toms (1)  were  used  as  a point  of  reference 
for  an  appraisal  of  error  frequencies. 

Samples  in  which  each  type  of  error  fell 
within  one  SD  of  the  mean  were  selected 
as  "typical”  and  were  analyzed  for  domi- 
nant patterns  of  error.  All  recordings 
were  re-examined  for  evidence  of  the  char- 
acteristic combinations  of  errors  observed 
in  the  typical  cases.  A recording  was  pre- 
pared which  included  samples  from  sev- 
eral of  the  tense  readers  and  demonstrated 
this  type  of  reading. 

Intelligence 

The  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  was  administered  to  20  clinic 
children  in  the  experimental  group  and 
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Table  1 

ORAL  READING  ERRORS 


Types  of  Errors 

Range 

TR*  LW-A=5=* 

M 

TR 

LW-A 

SD 

TR 

LW-A 

Fluency  Errors 

Repetitions 

3-18 

2-31 

7.02 

16.60 

3.88 

6.18 

Stops 

4-23 

25-49 

10.10 

37.00 

4.94 

6.15 

TOTALS 

17.12 

'3.60 

Pvecognition  Errors 

Insertions 

0-4 

0-8 

1.33 

2.05 

1.22 

2.50 

Substitutions 

4-16 

15-42 

10.07 

27.85 

4.62 

6.36 

Refusals 

0-17 

0-37 

3.09 

17.95 

3.86 

9.99 

Omissions 

1-4 

0-5 

1.77 

1.85 

1.04 

1.42 

Reversals 

0-2 

0-2 

— 

TOTALS 

16.26 

49.60 

•Tense  Readers  (N=15) 

••Readers  Who  Lacked  Word-Attack  Skills  (N=20) 


to  20  clinic  children  who  were  selected 
for  absence  of  stress  symptoms  associated 
with  reading.  According  to  clinic  pro- 
cedure, the  interpretation  of  each  child’s 
performance  was  based  on  subtest  devia- 
tion from  his  own  scaled  score  mean. 
'The  SEm  appropriate  for  the  child’s  age 
group  was  used  to  determine  whether 
deviation  was  significant  (2). 

Achievement  and  Potential 
Children  in  the  primary  grades  were 
administered  the  Gates  Advanced  Primary 
Reading  Test,  Types  1 and  2,  Form  1. 
’The  older  elementary  schoo’  udents  were 
administered  the  Durrell-Sullivan  Reading 
Achievement  Test,  Form  A or  B.  Junior 
high  and  high  school  students  had  the 
California  Reading  Test. 

Expected  reading  levels  were  calculated 
by  the  formula:  (years  in  school  x IQ)  -f 
1.0.  Mean  differences  between  reading 
capacity  and  silent  reading  abilities  were 
determined.  Error  ratios  for  oral  reading 
samples  were  obtained  in  Problem  2. 

Causal  Factors 

Cumulative  folders  of  each  of  the  20 
children  were  examined  and  factors  gen- 
erally regarded  as  related  to  reading  diffi- 
culty were  itemi2ed. 

Results 

Oral  Reading  Characteristics 
Five  of  the  children  were  unable  to 


provide  an  adequate  sample  at  first-grade 
level.  Samples  of  errors  from  the  fifteen 
remaining  cases  were  summari2ed  in 
Table  1. 

The  tense  readers  emerged  with  fewer 
errors  than  were  shown  by  the  control 
group,  although  the  criteria  used  for  selec- 
tion of  the  material  to  be  read  was  the 
same.  In  both  groups  the  fluency  errors 
represented  about  half  the  total  errors. 
Both  groups  made  substitutions  more  fre- 
quently than  other  types  of  recognition 
errors.  Both  groups  tended  to  substitute 
words  with  like  beginnings  and  similar 
configuration;  but  these  made  sense  in  the 
preceding  context.  Little  evidence  was 
indicated  of  the  inspection  of  the  remain- 
der of  a sentence  for  context  clues. 

Five  reading  samples  remained  as  typi- 
cal after  elimination  of  all  samples  which 
deviated  more  than  one  sigma  in  any  error 
category.  Eacli  of  these  subjects  revealed 
tenseness  in  voice  and  in  reaction  to  the 
materials.  They  showed  a compulsion  to 
"keep  reading’’  and  tended  to  make  sub- 
stitutions rather  than  to  have  the  word 
supplied.  Repetitions  occurred  when  the 
context  did  not  make  sense,  to  correct  a 
substitution,  and  on  known  words  when 
an  unfamiliar  word  was  encountered.  Two 
of  the  children  tended  to  stop  after  an 
error,  then  proceed  without  correction; 
three  tended  to  stop  and  correct,  even 
when  the  error  was  minor. 
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Table  2 

Wise  SUBTEST  DEVIATIONS 


10 
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A re-examination  of  the  fifteen  reading 
samples  showed  that  all  tense  readers 
made  some  stops  in  situations  where  no 
immediate  recognition  difiiculty  confront- 
ed the  reader  but  where  an  error  had  been 
committed.  Nine  of  the  children  tended 
to  correct  the  previous  error;  six  showed 
a reluctance  to  correct  and  usually  pro- 
ceeded without  correction.  Seven  of  the 
children,  including  some  who  showed  a 
reluctance  to  correct,  made  repetitions  on 
familiar  words  or  phrases. 

Intellectual  functioning 

Children  whose  oral  reading  was  ac- 
companied by  extreme  tension  showed  a 
Wise  profile  which  was  similar  to  con- 
trol subjects  in  ten  of  . .e  eleven  subtests 
(Table  2).  Both  groups  revealed  signifi- 
cant wealmess  (beyond  the  .001  level)  in 
Information,  Arithmetic,  Digit  Span,  and 
Coding.  Both  groups  showed  significant 
strengtii  (beyond  the  .001  level)  in  Com- 
prehension, Similarities,  Vocabulary,  and 
Picture  Completion. 

Both  groups  were  significantly  high  in 
Block  Design  (.001  level).  This  result 
was  interpreted  with  caution,  however, 
because  an  earlier  study  had  shown  ex- 
treme deviation  at  both  ends  of  the  con- 
tinuum in  Block  Design,  Picture  Arrange- 
ment, and  Object  Assembly  (3).  Neither 
group  deviated  to  the  .01  level  of  confi- 
dence in  Object  Assembly. 

Non-tense  problem  readers  were  sig- 
nificantly strong  (.01  level)  in  Picture 
Arrangement  and  tense  readers  were  sig- 
nificantly weak  (.001  level).  Althou^ 
the  sample  was  small,  the  low  score.s  of 
the  older  boys  in  this  sample  suggest 
further  investigation  in.i  the  possible  use 
of  this  subtest  as  a diagnostic  instrument. 


Reading  Potential  and 
Reading  Achievement 

Three  primary  age  students  averaged 
1.8  grades  below  expected  achievement  on 
tests  of  silent  reading  ability.  Nine  upper 
elementary  pupils  showed  a M.  negative 
difference  of  2.6.  Five  junior  high  and 
high  school  students  in  the  sample  aver- 
aged 2.8  grades  below  potential  by  the 
formula  (Table  3). 

Results  indicated  that  the  oral  reading 
samples  were  very  similar  in  difficulty  to 
the  indicated  silent  reading  abilities.  How- 
ever, the  recognition  errors  ranged  in 
frequency  from  seven  to  nine  running 
words.  Tliis  was  far  below  the  1:20  error 
ratio  usually  recommended  as  an  appro- 
priate level  for  instructional  purposes. 

At  least  two  different  interpretations 
seemed  reasonable.  (1)  Students  with  this 
type  of  reading  problem  may  read  much 
better  silently  than  orally;  or  (2)  the 
silent  reading  abilities  shown  on  these 
tests  may  have  reflected  the  generally 
high  intelligence  of  Liese  students,  and 
the  ability  to  handle  the  test  situation 
more  adequately  than  reading  skills 
justified. 

Possible  Causes  of  the  Reading  Difficulty 

The  files  which  were  reviewed  included 
diagnostic  summaries,  a questionnaire  re- 
turned by  parents,  summaries  of  school 
records,  notes  from  interviews,  and  re- 
ports from  a variety  of  persons  who  may 
have  examined  the  student.  Many  formal 
and  informal  tests  were  used  on  a selective 
basis,  so  that  some  children,  but  not  all, 
would  have  had  laterality  tests,  tests  of 
auditory  discrimination,  aptitude  tests, 
diagnostic  tests,  and  others.  A reasonably 
firm  basis  was  evident  in  the  records  for 


Table  3 

EXPECTED  AND  ACTUAL  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  FOR  THREE  GROUPS 


Grade 

Range 

N* 

Expected 

Reading 

Level** 

Silent 

Reading 

Level 

Mean 

Difference 

Oral  Reading 
Error 

Level  Ratio*** 

1-3 

3 

3.8 

2.0 

—1.8 

1.8 

1:7 

4-6 

9 

5.9 

2.8 

—3.1 

2.6 

1:6 

7-9 

5 

9.? 

6.5 

—2.8 

7.0 

1:9 

*N==17  (Three  children  had  no  adequate  measure  of  achievement.) 
(Years  jn  school  x IQ)+1.0 
•^^Recognition  Error:  number  of  running  words. 
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each  of  the  factors  entered  in  Table  4. 
Most  of  the  Items  from  case  histories  were 
chewed  not  systematically  with  each  of  the 
subjects,  but  were  entered  when  observed 
in  the  clinic. 

Summary 

1.  Children  classified  as  tense  readers 
were  observed  to  substitute  foi  words  not 
known  rather  than  to  have  them  supplied 
by  the  examiner.  Their  substitutions  were 
words  of  like  beginnings,  of  similar  con- 
figuration, and  they  made  sense  in  tlie 
context.  Some  children  kept  reading  in 
spite  of  recognition  difficulties,  some  made 
repeated  repetitions  of  known  words 
while  they  analyzed  unknown  words, 
some  stopped  after  errors  and  proceeded 
without  correction.  Frequent  errors  result- 
ed in  marked  increase  in  tension  symptoms. 


2.  The  null  hypothesis  that  intellectual 
strengths  and  weaknesses  in  tense  readers 
are  the  same  as  those  revealed  by  reading 
clinic  children  who  do  not  show  stress  in 
reading  situations  was  upheld  in  ten  of 
eleven  WISC  subtests.  In  Picture  Arrange- 
ment non-tense  problem  readers  ranked 
significantly  high;  while  the  tense  readers 
ranked  significantly  low. 

3.  On  tests  of  silent  reading  ability 
student  groups  performed  from  1.8  to  3.1 
grades  below  estimated  potential.  Tliey 
were  not  able  to  demonstrate  instructional 
level  abilities  when  asked  to  read  orally 
at  the  level  of  competence  indicated  on 
the  tests. 

4.  Twenty-seven  factors  drought  to  be 
related  to  reading  difficulty  were  identi- 
fied. In  order  of  frequency  those  which 
ranked  highest  were:  (1)  Poor  visual 
memory,  (2)  Family  pressure  to  succeed 


Table  4 

FACTORS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  READING  DIFFICULTY 

Items  from  Case  Histories  Incidence 


Poor  visual  memory 13 

Family  pressure  to  succeed  in  school - — 12 

Poor  auditory  memory 12 

Lack  of  auditory  discrimination  10 

Mixed  lateral  dominance - - 10 

Minimum  entrance  age  (youngest  % of  class)  - 9 

Over-dependence  - 9 

Inadequate  personal  adjustment 9 

Socially  immature  at  first  grade  level - - 8 

Distractible  - — 7 

Delayed  articulation  7 

Family  crises  during  primary  grades 6 

High-stmng — excitable  ;. 6 

Frequent  changes  of  schools  during  grades  1-3  (3  or  more) 5 

Inadequate  social  adjustment 4 

Lack  of  mental  readiness  when  beginning  first  grade 4 

Reversal  tendencies 4 

Respiratory  ailments  during  pre-school  period 4 

Correct  visual  difficulties 4 

Hyperactive 4 

Minimal  brain  damage 3 

Tonsil-adenoid  removal  3 

Poor  motor  coordination 2 

Abnormal  birth  history 2 

Prolonged  high  fever  illness 2 

Delayed  toilet  training ; 2 

Lack  of  visual  discrimination .- - I 


TOTAL. 


159 


in  school,  (3)  Poor  auditor)'  memory, 
(4)  Lack  of  auditory  discrimination,  (5) 
Mixed  lateral  dominance,  (6)  Minimum 
entrance  age. 
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1.  A New  Concept  of 
RemedicsS  Reading 

H.  Alan  Robinson 
University  of  Chicago 

This  is  a rather  audacious  paper,  for 
you  know  that  "the  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done: 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.”^ 

Weaknesses  in  Remedial  Reading 
Programs 

1.  Repetition  of  a developmental  pro- 
gram under  the  title  of  remedial 
reading 

Repetition  of  classroom  methods  that 
haven’t  worked,  and  the  utilization  of 
basal  readers  and  manuals  in  sequence  are 
poor  excuses  for  remedial  treatment  par- 
ticularly at  the  junior  high  school  level. 
A student  who  has  straggled  with  phonics 
in  grades  one  through  six  may  under  re- 
medial treatment  in  grade  seven  just  hap 
pen  to  be  ready  to  learn  through  that 
mode,  but  in  all  probability,  more  phonics 
on  top  of  earlier  failures  v/ith  phonics 
will  ensure  defeat.  A remedial  program  is 
obligated  to  take  care  of  specific  needs. 

2.  Inadequacy  or  absence  of  diagnosis 

Numerous  standardized  diagnostic  tests 
and  informal  evaluation  tools  exist  for 
diagnosing  specific  needs,  but  they  are 
often  not  put  to  use.  A remedial  reading 
program  cannot  be  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  standardized  reading  achievement  test 
scores.  A score  of  5.2  or  5.6  or  5.3  may 
represent  no  difference  in  reading  level,  or 
may  represent  extremely  different  needs 
and  strengths.  A teacher  must  know  what 
vowel  sounds,  blends,  or  syllable  concepts 
need  emphasis  for  a particular  student, 
and  what  approach  to  use  with  him.  A 
teacher  must  know  what  specific  compre- 
hension behaviors  are  weak  and  what  sub- 
skills cause  such  inability  in  a particular 
student.  Lack  of  differential  diagnosis 
causes  many  junior  high  school  remedial 
reading  programs  to  be  almost  a farce. 


3.  Lack  of  individualized  instruction 

Obviously  students  can  be  grouped  to 
work  on  common  needs,  but  in  remedial 
work  the  differences  are  apt  to  be  so 
significant  that  specific  and  individual  at- 
tention becomes  essential.  Let  ua  compare 
a medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  with 
reading  diagnosis  and  treatment.  In  medi- 
cine, Aere  are  certain  common  prescrip- 
tions that  a doctor  will  use  for  patients 
with  certain  types  of  illnesses.  But  if  one 
patient  has  a liver  ailment  and  a heart 
condition,  and  another  has  a liver  condi- 
tion and  a problem  with  obesity,  although 
no  heart  condition,  there  are  likely  to  be 
basic  differences  in  treatment.  In  remedia.l 
reading,  we  have  too  many  general  pre- 
scriptions for  all.  For  some  strange  rea- 
son, we  often  neglect  to  consider  the 
problems  of  retarded  readers  as  seriously 
as  the  doctor  considers  the  needs  of  his 
patients.  And  yet  failure  in  reading  is 
almost  as  much  a live-or-die  situation. 

4.  Dichotomy  between  the  remedial 
program  and  the  classroom  program 

Too  often  the  remedial  program  in  a 
school  or  school  system  is  a separate  func- 
tion having  little  relationship  to  the  on- 
going classroom  program.  There  is  little 
or  no  communication  between  the  reme- 
dial reading  teacher  and  classroom  teach- 
ers. Yet,  if  a student  is  to  really  be  given 
adequate  help,  classroom  teachers  must 
play  even  more  important  roles  than  tlie 
remedial  teacher.  The  classroom  teacher 
needs  to  understand  his  students’  remedial 
programs  and  be  prepared,  with  the  read- 
ing teacher’s  help,  to  assist  each  student 
apply  appropriate  reading  skills  to  the 
specific  content  at  hand. 

5.  Highly  skill-centered  emphasis  rath- 
er than  a problem-centered  program 

Possibly  the  most  significant  factor 
working  against  tlie  success  of  many  typi- 
cal remedial  reading  programs,  especially 
at  this  level,  is  that  students  cannot  recog- 
nize immediate  and  positive  applicability 
to  their  lives  in  or  out  of  school.  Students 
seem  to  learn  best  when  they  have  some 
interest  in  what  they  are  doing,  when 
some  need  is  being  met,  when  some  prob- 
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lem  is  being  solved.  Students  should  learn 
to  use  reading  skills,  not  through  reading 
textbooks,  reading  workbooks,  and  read- 
ing exercises  alone,  but  in  relation  to  their 
ongoing  content-area  demands  and 
through  readings  which  lead  to  the  solu- 
tion of  problems  meaningful  and  central 
to  them. 

Suggested  New  Concept 

This  "new  concept"  of  remedial  read- 
ing, especially  in  the  junior  high  school, 
focuses  specifically  on  weakness  number 
five  described  above.  A remedial  reading 
program  should  present  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  needs  which 
hammer  at  them  daily.  The  suggestions 
which  follow  capitalize  such  needs. 

1.  The  remedial  reading  teacher,  in 
order  to  be  an  expert  teacher  of  reading, 
must  possess  a comprehensive  knowledge 
of  those  reading  skills  necessary  for  read- 
ing successes  in  the  content  areas  repre- 
sented in  the  school  curriculum.  Reading 
is  obviously  not  a subject  nor  does  it  have 
a content  of  its  own.  The  remedial  read- 
ing teacher  must  know  which  skills  should 
be  worked  on  intensively  and  extensively 
in  all  subject  areas,  and  which  are  par- 
ticularly significant  in  specific  content 
areas.  He  should  be  very  aware  of  the 
patterns  of  writing  most  often  used  by  the 
writers  of  textbooks  and  other  materials  in 
each  discipline.  Such  attendance  to  content 
does  not  make  the  remedial  reading  teach- 
er a content  area  teacher.  It  does  make 
him  a reading  teacher  concerned  with  the 
content  pertinent  to  the  needs  of  his 
students. 

The  remedial  reading  teacher  should 
also  be  aware  of  and  study  the  kinds  of 
life  problems  encountered  by  students  in 
this  age  group.  He  should  be  prepared  to 
help  students  search  for  more  solutions  to 
their  problems  through  reading. 

2.  The  reading  room,  if  it  is  to  make 
use  of  materials  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  students,  must  house  a variety  of  text- 
books related  to  the  content  areas  at  many 
levels  of  complexity.  These  materials 
should  be  chosen  and  used  with  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of»content-area  teach- 
ers. The  room  should  also  house  a variety 
of  materials  related  to  the  problems  of 
junior  high  school  students,  such  as  xvhen 
to  use  what  manners,  how  to  communicate 


with  adults,  and  how  to  study  a vocation. 

In  addition  to  materials  related  to  spe- 
cific content  areas  and  particular  problems, 
the  reading  room  should  contain  many 
trade  books  at  many  reading  levels  in 
order  to  help  the  student  enrich  his  knowl- 
edge and  background  in  various  areas. 
Reference  materials  of  many  kinds  should 
also  be  available  so  that  skill  in  locating 
information  may  be  taught  when  specific 
needs  arise. 

3.  The  retarded  reader  must  have  a 
reason  for  attending  remedial  reading  ses- 
sions that  transcends  the  far-flung  goal  of 
overall  reading  achievement  which  will 
help  in  the  future.  He  is  well  aware  of 
his  disability  and  should  be  helped  to 
understand  its  nature  in  detail.  He  should 
understand  that  in  this  ”n'  w concept"  of 
remedial  reading  he  will  be  trying  to  solve 
problems  related  to  his  specific  needs; 
while  doing  so,  he  will  receive  guidance 
in  improving  his  skills  of  reading.  Some- 
times these  problems  may  relate  to  all  con- 
tent areas,  sometimes  to  a single  textbook, 
and  sometimes  to  a problem  bothering  the 
student  and  one  on  which  he  needs  to 
place  his  attention.  Progress  in  reading,  as 
the  student  sees  it,  mu^  then  be  equated 
with  problem-solution  whether  in  the 
school  situation  or  outside  of  it. 

4.  The  learning  situation  should  en- 
able students  to  learn  reading  skills,  apply 
reading  skills,  and  enhance  their  self- 
images  with  solutions  or,  at  least,  path- 
ways to  solutions  of  their  problems 
through  the  process  of  inquiry.  When  stu- 
dents somewhat  unsuccessful  in  social 
studies  are  concerned  about  understanding 
the  concepts  behind  such  a statement  as 
"Egypt  became  great  because  it  grew  up 
along  the  shores  of  a river,”  here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  remedial  session  to 
explore  the  broader  question  of  why  all 
great  civilizations  grew  up  along  rivers.  It 
also  presents  a chance  to  put  attention  on 
vocabulary,  syllabication,  separating  rele- 
vant from  irrelevant  facts,  grasping  main 
ideas,  and  drawing  conclusions.  When 
seventh  grade  boys  are  concerned  about 
their  inability  to  communicate  with  adults, 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  read  expository 
materials  of  various  kinds  searching  for 
major  ideas,  making  inferences,  suspend- 
ing judgment,  making  evaluations. 

Remedial  reading  suggests  correction 
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Identification  is  the  screening  and  selec- 
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tion  of  pupils  who  are  in  need  of,  and 
can  probably  profit  from,  treatment  of 
.t^eir  reading  disabilities.  Identification 
Usually  involves  the  study  of  results  on 
standardized  reading  tests,  informal  read- 
ing tests,  intelligence  tests,  listening  com- 
prehension tests,  and  teacher  observations. 
Identification  does  not  involve  ascertain- 
ment of  the  exact  nature  of  the  difficulty; 
h.  merely  announces  the  existence  of  the 
disability. 

^ A review  of  the  literature  evokes  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  use  the  results  of  group  and 
individual  intelligence  tests  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  reading  tests  in  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine reading  retardation.  This  is  certainly 
^ore  realistic  and  a step  beyond  the  use 
fof  grade  level  or  chronological  age  as  a 
criterion  of  retardation.  Investigators 
(26;  31),  however,  caution  that  properly 
assessing  capacity  is  a major  problem  and 
intelligence  tests  are  only  crude  guides. 

At  the  present  time,  individual  intelli- 
gence tests  (especially  the  WISC)  appear 
to  make  the  most  accurate  measurement. 
In  general  the  severely  disabled  reader 
obtains  a considerably  higher  score  on  the 
Performance  Scale  than  on  the  Verbal 
Scale  (2;  16;  23).  This  concept  has  led 
a number  of  investigators  to  use  the  non- 
verbal parts  of  group  intelligence  tests 
with  retarded  readers.  Although  such  a 
plan  seems  feasible,  there  are  some  doubts 
about  the  comparability  of  verbal  and 
non-verbal  results.  One  new  group  test^ 
appears  to  be  attempting  to  parallel  more 
closely  non-verbal  items  with  verbal  con- 

cepts.  The  test  is  still  in  experimental 
form. 

\ Another  trend  in  the  measurement  of 
capacity  is  the  use  of  group  intelligence 
tests  that  have  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
sections  or  items.  This  may  prove  to  be  a 
satisfactory  procedure  although  care  must 
be  exercised  in  test  choice.  One  new  test^ 
purports  to  use  both  verbal  and  non-verbal 
items  in  order  to  reduce  "social  and  cul- 
tural bias.’’  An  intermediate  form  of  this 
test  contains  seven  purely  non-verbal 
items  out  of  110  items. 


5"®®^  WNV.,  Australian  Council  for 
pucational  Research,  369  Lonsdale  Street,  Md- 
bourne,  Australia.  mci 
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EUagnosis 

I Diagnosis,  which  must  always  follow 
wentification,  "...  means  a careful  study 
pf  the  condition  to  determine  its  nature 
and  find  out  about  its  causation,  with  the 
aim  of  correcting  or  remedying  the  diffi- 
culty.’’^ It  is  also  important  that  the  diag- 
nostician assess  strong  points  so  that 
treatment  may  capitalize  on  specific 
strengths  while  attempting  to  overcome 
specific  weaknesses. 

'There  is  a trend  toward  greater  depth — 
in  analyzing  test  results.  ’There  is  increas- 
ing awareness  of  the  concept  that  the  base 
must  be  broadened  — that  diagnosis  of 
reading  failure  goes  beyond  the  measure- 
ment of  reading  achievement  alone.  'There 
is  more  of  a realization  that  "tests  provide 
only  data  upon  which  to  base  a diagnosis 
. . . they  give  indications  which  may  serve 
to  sharpen  and  clarify  the  judgments 
teachers  make  on  the  basis  of  their  experi- 
ence, training,  and  understanding.’’* 

Outside  of  research  studies  and  clinical 
situations,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
trend,  however,  toward  making  use  of 
diagnostic  procedures  in  practical  school 
situations.  As  one  reads  reports  of  reading 
programs  for  retarded  readers,  the  identi- 
fication process  is  considered  to  be  a diag- 
nostic  process.  Pupils  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  reading  levels  and  then  treated  in  a 
prescribed  period  of  time,  with  prescribed 
materials  and  methods.  The  treatment  of 
retarded  readers  appears  largely  to  be 
based  on  tlie  teacher’s  training  and  knowl- 
edge regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
diagnosis  //  a diagnosis  is  made  at  all. 

We  learn  from  research  that  diagnosis 
is  essential  and  that  diagnosis  loses  ijs 
value  if  treatment  is  not  suited  to  the 
specific  needs  and  learning  methods  of  the 
pupils  involved.  During  the  past  decade, 
especially,  research  has  demonstrated  that 
we  have  much  yet  to  learn  about  diagnosis 
We  are  still  fairly  certain,  as  H.  R 
Robinson  indicates,  "...  that  no  single 
anomaly  is  responsible  for  reading  diffi- 
^ify  (26) . But,  there  is  evidence  gath- 
ered by  investigators  working  in  a number 
of  disciplines,  that  a specific  type  of 
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weakness  or  a group  of  closely-related 
neurophysiological  weaknesses  may  play 
an  important  role  in  severe  retardation  (2; 
4;  5;  7;  9;  11;  12;  13;  15;  17;  18;  22; 
23;  27;  29;  30;  34). 


Neurophy*‘4ology 

j^t  this  point  we  do  know  that  major 
defects  or  injuries  to  body  organs  and  the 
nervous  system  can  cause  difficulties  in 
reading.  We  are  not  sure  of  how  extensive 
ffie  damage  must  be.  Rabinovitch  (23) 
indicates  ffiat  probably  the  large  majority 
of  retarded  readers  have  primary  retarda- 
tion, which  he  defines  as  impaired  capacity 
without  a clear  picture  of  Drain  damage. 
He  characterizes  this  as  inability  . . to 
deal  with  letters  and  words  as  symbols, 
with  resultant  diminished  ability  to  inte- 
grate the  meaningfulness  of  written  mate- 
rial. Preston  (22),  thinking  along  the 
same  lines,  suggests  a single  fundamental 
defect  which  shows  itsdf  in  reversals, 
mirror-writing,  mixed  hand-eye  prefer- 
ence, spatial  disorientation,  poor  visual- 
auditory  memory  and  discrimination, 
defective  percej^tion  of  figure-ground 
relationships.  Other  investigators  (5;  7; 
9;  13;  17;  18;  29;  30;  34)  have  been 
concerned  with  related  concepts. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement 
that  tlie  diagnosis  of  minimal  brain  dam- 
age is  difficult  (5;  9;  22;  23;  24).  "The 
problem  appears  to  reflect  a basic  dis- 
turbed pattern  of  neurologic  organization” 
(23)  rather  than  an  easily  measurable 
static  condition.  Very  frequently,  in  these 
cases,  the  usual  clinical  neurological  exam- 
ination is  negative.  Reitan  and  Klove 
consider  a completely  detailed  neurologi- 
cal examination  . . of  crucial  signifi- 
cance in  patients  with  inconsistent  or 
equivocal  findings"  (24) . Harris  suggests 
that  diffiailties  in  binocular  coordination 
”...  may  be  symptomatic  of  neurological 
defects  or  deviations  that  may  be  funda- 
mental to  the  learning  problem”  (12). 

A number  of  investigators  (4;  7;  8;  11; 
12;  18;  31;  33;  34)  have  been  concerned 
specifically  with  visual  and  auditory  per- 
ception in  relation  to  poor  reading  anchor 
neurologic  problems.  Goins  (8)  devel- 
oped tests  of  visual  perception  and  found 
that  successful  reading  depends  on  the 
ability  to  recognize  total  configuration 


and  discriminate  the  parts.  Kephart  (18) 
found  that  slow  learners  could  recognize 
the  total  configuration  but  got  into  diffi- 
culty with  word  analysis  because  they 
couldn’t  break  down  something  that  did 
not,  for  them,  have  parts  to  begin  with. 
Harris  (12)  indicated  the  need  for  more 
accurate  tests,  but  suggested  a relationship 
between  the  problems  in  eye  coordination, 
visual  perception,  and  brain  injury. 

Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for 
Children  (J 

For  the  past  ten  years  investigators  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  profile  of 
subtests  on  the  WISC  in  relation  to  re- 
tarded readers  (1;  3;  6;  10;  14;  16; 
21;  25;  28).  Although  there  have  been 
some  differences  in  results,  enough  similar- 
ity seems  present  to  further  investigate  the 
function  of  the  profiles  as  diagnostic  tools. 

The  findings  appear  to  show  more 
agreement  in  the  profile  of  weak  areas  than 
in  strong.  Coding  and  Arithmetic  scores 
are  consistently  low  with  some  tendency 
for  weakness  in  Digit  Span  and  Informa- 
tion. Areas  most  often  high  are  Picture 
Completion,  Picture  Arrangement,  and 
Block  Design.  Dockrell  (6)  hypothesized 
that  the  low  score  in  Coding  might  be 
due  to  the  close  resemblance  between  it 
and  reading  and  writing.  Good  visual 
discrimination  and  memory  are  needed. 
M.  S.  Sheldon  and  Garton  (28)  felt  that 
the  Coding  subtest  has  some  similarity  in 
process  to  word  recognition.  Kallos,  Gra- 
bow  and  Guarino  (16)  suggested  that 
retarded  development  of  motor-visual 
skills,  such  as  those  involved  in  Coding, 
may  be  a primary  cause  of  reading 
disability.” 

These  investigators  thought  that  the  low 
Information  and  Arithmetic  scores  could 
"...  reflect  variables  in  the  home  and 
school  environment  which  promote  read- 
ing disability  (16).”  Neville  (21)  felt 
that  these  subtests  are  related  to  school- 
type  tasks  and  limited  ability  to  concen- 
trate. He  also  suggested  that  the  high 
scores  were  made  on  subtests  somewhat 
removed  from  formal  learning. 

Diagnostic  Tests 

There  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that 
auditory  discrimination  and  blending  are 
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positively  related  to  reading  achievement, 
especially  in  the  lower  grades  (4;  7;  33), 
There  is  a research  trend,  not  yet  visible 
in  school  reports,  toward  using  the  results 
of  such  tests  of  auditory  discrimination, 
Wepman  tests  of  auditory  discrimination, 
and  possibly  the  auditory  blending  test  by 
Roswell  and  Chall,  as  bases  for  differen- 
tiating reading  instruction.  Wepman  (33) 
suggests  grouping  visual  and  auditory 
Irarners  separately  at  least  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  instruction.  Chall  (4)  suggests 
the  use  of  the  auditory  blending  test  to 
separate  those  with  word-analysis  prob- 

d1ffi^It?s"^  comprehension 

men  McCullough  (19)  found  that 
^ildren  apparently  knew  letter  sounds 
but  had  difficulty  applying  the  knowledge, 
she  designed  a test  in  an  attempt  to 
pinpoint  deficiencies.  The  McCullough 
Word-Analysis  Test  (Ginn  and  Co.)  is 
now  in  an  e.vperimentai  edition.  It  is  de- 
signed for  individual  or  group  diagnosis 
through  college  ievel. 
McCullough  feels  that  this  test  does  a 
more  extensive  diagnostic  job  than  those 
now  available  and  provides  clear  cross- 
rererenccs  among  subtests  to  aid  in  classi- 
fying types  of  difficulties. 

H.  M.  Robinson  indicates  that  the  new 
Gray  Oral  Reading  Tests  (Bobbs-Merrill) 
will  be  r^dy  within  a year.  There  will  be 
mree  or  four  comparable  forms  and  four 
comprehension  questions  will  accompany 
each  paragraph.  Norms  will  be  available 
tor  grades  one  through  twelve  and  later 
for  college  freshmen. 

S.  Taylor  reports  the  beginnings  of 
experimentation  on  an  Ocular-Motor  Test 
educational  Development  Laboratories) 
Pi(^re  materials  will  be  placed  on  targets 
Md  the  activity  of  the  eyes  of  beginning 
first  graders  will  be  photographed  on  The 
Sf  ding  an  eye-movement  camera. 
These  pupils  will  be  followed  through  the 
first  ^0  years  of  school.  The  investigators 
will  be  looking  for  accuracy  and  direction 
of  ffixations,  general  mobility  of  the  eyes 
efficiency  in  moving  laterally  and  verti- 
cally, accommodative  flexibility,  and  the 
general  pattern  of  visual  attack. 

Classroom  Emphasis 

Obviously,  the  classroom  teacher  or 
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reading^  consultant  cannot  complete  a 
diagnosis  for  the  severely  retarded  reader 
without  the  help  of  other  specialists.  But 
following  a preliminary  diagnosis,  further 
study  is  always  necessary.  The  school  per- 
sonnel wwking  witli  the  severely  retarded 
reader  daily  must  continuously  appraise 
through  every  means  possible. 

,—.9?^  0^  appraisal  used  rather 

widely  today  is  the  informal  reading  in- 
ventory. The  inventory  is  a useful  tool  in 
diagnosis.  Its  use  as  a “level-finder"  alone 
IIS.  however,  almost  as  limited  as  a lone 
score  on  an  achievement  test.  As  demon- 
strated in  so  many  ways,  and  reported 
recently  by  Muiphy  (20),  children  may 
achieve  similar  gross  scores  or  levels  and 
differ  markedly  in  specific  skill  areas.  The 
individual,  his  specific  cluster  of  needs, 
and  a suggested  program  of  treatment 
must  oe  considered  in  any  diagnostic  pro- 
cedure of  significance. 
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H.  Clinical  Aspects  of  Reading 


1.  Are  Emotional  Problems  a 
E.sck  to  Reading 
Achievement? 

Florence  G.  Roswell 

In  conferring  with  teachers  and  psy- 
chologists one  hears  over  and  over  again, 
"Until  his  emotional  problems  are  cleared 
up,  there  is  no  point  in  attempting  to 

teach  this  child  to  read.” 

This  opinion  is  so  widely  held  that  its 
implications  must  be  examined  carefully. 

Complex  Neture  of 
Emotional  Disturbance 

I First,  one  must  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  the  term  emotional  disturbance.  Some 
of  us  are  all  too  prone  to  use  it  in  an 
undifferentiated  way.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  emotional  dis- 
turbance differs  in  degree  and  in 
complexity.  To  make  a searching  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  the  problem  requires 
diagnosis  by  a psychologist  or  psychiatrist. 
Thus,  merely  saying  that  a child  has  an 
emotional  block  towards  reading  does  not 
describe  anything  except  that  somewhere 
along  the  line  he  has  been  given  up  as 


hopeless  regarding  his  ability  to  learn  to 
read.  Furthermore,  the  impact  of  persqn- 
alit"  problems  on  ability  to  learn  varies 
from  child  to  child.  In  many  cases,  as  we 
all  know,  reading  proficiency  is  r ?rsely 
affected.  However,  there  are  t itless 
other  cases  where  children  who  can  r^d 
very  well  do  a prolific  amount  of  reading 
to  escape  from  the  problems  of  jiving. 
Another  aspect  frequently  overlooked  is 
that  emotional  disturbance  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  the  cause  of  reading  disability. 
It  may  very  w'ell  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
stant frustration,  humiliation  and  anxiety 
a child  feels  as  the  result  of  failure  in 
school.  Since  success  in  school  is  crucial  to 
a child’s  sense  of  well-being,  failure  can 
shatter  his  self-esteem  and  engender  suA 
deep  feelings  of  unworthiness  that  me 
effect  on  the  child’s  functioning  can  be- 
come all-per\'asive.  In  such  cases,  the 
emotional  problem  cannot  be  alleviated 
until  the  child’s  fimctioning  in  school 
improves.  Moreover,  emotional  disturb- 
ance may  be  present  but  not  necessarily 
causal  in  the  development  of  the  reading 
disability.  Finally,  we  have  increasing 
evidence  that  emotional  disturbance  is 
only  one  of  many  major  reasons  for  lack 
of  success  in  reading. 
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Children  with  Emotional  Problems 
Can  Learn  to  Read 

Despite  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
problem,  we  believe  that,  in  general,  even 
if  a child’s  ability  to  learn  is  impaired  to 
some  extent  because  of  emotional  dis- 
turbance, all  avenues  ro  learning  are  not 
closed. 

This  statement  is  based  on  experience 
with  large  numbers  of  cases  seen  at  our 
clinic,  where  comprehensive  diagnostic 
examinations  of  these  children  revealed 
deep-seated  problems.  Most  of  the  chil- 
dren were  in  dire  need  of  psychotherapy, 
whiA  for  one  reason  or  another  was  not 
obtainable.  Yet,  they  were  able  to  learn 
to  read.  In  fact,  those  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  quite  disturbed  children 
have  even  seen  positive  changes  in  their 
personalities  and  general  adjustment  as 
failure  was  lessened  and  as  school  became 
more  bearable. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  teaching 
such  children  is  easy.  It  is  very  dilfficult. 
Yet  ways  can  and  must  be  found  to  reach 
them. 

Needless  to  say,  when  a teacher  is  faced 

/^with  a dilfficult  problem,  she  uses  what- 
ever resources  are  available  for  securing 
psychological  diagnosis  and  treatment 
where  indicated  or  specialized  remedial 
instruction,  where  available.  Unfortunate- 
ly, facilities  for  such  help  are  so  limited 
or  so  costly  that  usually  the  problem  de- 
volves completely  upon  the  classroom 
teacher  for  solution. 

Effective  Teaching  Is  Therapeutic 

• First,  it  is  important  to  restqje  te^ers’, 
faith  in  their  own  abilityr-to  teach  Ichil- 
dren  who  show  evidence  of  emotional 
dilfficulties.  Actually,  good  teachers  have 
always  been  able  to  help  their  pupils  over- 
come problems  and  have  been  a source  of 
stimulation  and  inspiration  to  them.  This 
is  because  good  teaching  incorporates 
many  important  psychotherapeutic  prin- 
ciples. 

— - A constructive  relationship  with  an 
understanding  teacher  can  be  an  extremely 
m^ningful  experience  to  a child  who  has 
failed.  This  implies  that  the  teacher  ac- 
cepts the  child  as  a worthwhile  human 
being  worthy  of  respect  despite  his  failure 


in  reading.  She  is  uncritical  of  his  per- 
formance, recognizes  that  he  is  bound  to 
inake  mistakes  and  thus  makes  no  nega- 
tive comments.  This  immediately  lessens 
anxiety  and  frees  the  child  to  use  his 
capacities  productively.  She  finds  the  level 
at  which  he  can  succeed,  tries  to  ascertain 
whatever  strengths  he  has  and  builds 
from  there  on.  She  communicates  to  the 
child  that  he  is  capable  of  learning.  This 
may  be  accomplished  through  concrete 
illustrations  of  his  progress  and  by  her 
genuine  faith  in  his  ability  to  keep  grow- 
ing. She  is  not  so  permissive  mat  the 
child  is  unsure  of  what  is  expected  of 
him.  Rather,  she  has  a stmctured  program 
based  on  his  needs  which  she  paces  ac- 
cording to  the  child’s  ability  to  grasp 
instmction.  She  makes  every  attempt  to- 
find  suitable  materials  that  are  mature  in 
format  which  especially  appeal  to  the 
child  so  that  he  feels  something  new  and 
different  is  being  idone  to  help  him. 

Teaching  an  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Child 

As  an  illustration  let  us  consider  Brett 
^who  was  1 1 years  old  in  fifth  grade,  read- 
ing at  second-grade  level  before  any  of 
his  teachers  tried  to  help  him  directly 
with  reading.  They  were  all  aware  of  his 
extremely  distressing  and  rejecting  home 
environment  and  felt  sorry  for  him.  His 
former  teacher  told  the  school  psycholo- 
gist, "Reading,  that’s  the  least  of  his 
problems ! How  can  anyone  expect  him  to 
learn  with  all  he  has  to  contend  with!" 
In  so  doing  she  simply  had  not  thought 
through  the  ne^tive  effect  on  this  boy  of 
her  sympathetic  but  unconstmctive  ap- 
proach. 'Thus,  Brett  was  neglected  by  well- 
meaning  teachers  until  his  fifth-grade 
teacher  recognized  that  something  had  to 
be  done  to  help  him.  She  requested  guid- 
ance from  the  school  psychologist  and 
reading  consultant. 

The  psychologist  described  Brett  as  a 
reticent,  somewhat  distant  boy,  who  felt 
lonely,  isolated  and  trapped.  She  pointed 
out  that  environmental  circumstances  were 
such  thst  no  major  changes  could  be 
effected  in  it.  Thus  the  school  was  his 
only  refuge. 

With  help  from  the  reading  specialist, 
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Brett's  teacher  undertook  to  work  with 
him  individually  at  regularly  scheduled 
sessions  during  the  w'eek.  After  some  in- 
formal testing  she  interpreted  to  him 
what  his  specific  needs  w'ere  and  outlined 
the  various  procedures  she  planned  to  use 
to  help  him  cope  with  his  reading  diffi- 
culties. She  also  showed  him  reading  ma- 
terials which  might  appeal  to  him,  which 
were  mature  in  format,  but  at  a suitable 
readability  level.  Thus,  instead  of  his 
problem  oeing  something  intangible,  she 
concretized  it  for  him.  This  made  it  ap- 
pear more  manageable  to  him  so  that  fie 
was  able  to  develop  a glimmer  of  hope. 
As  he  became  aware  of  his  teacher’s  sin- 
cere interest  in  him,  his  sense  of  isolation 
diminished.  At  least  there  was  one  person 
in  his  life  who  cared  enough  to  try  to 
help  him.  The  fact  that  somebody  be- 
lieved in  his  ability  to  succeed  was  posi- 
tive motivation.  After  several  months  of 
remedial  help  Brett  reached  the  point 
where  he  could  do  some  independent 
assignments  which  enabled  him  to  con- 
tribute to  class  discussions.  Gradually,  he 
became  more  attentive,  alert  and  respon- 
sive regarding  school  work. 

Was  Brett  emotionally  disturbed?  Cer- 
tainly. But  in  his  case  little  could  be  done 
to  alleviate  his  problems.  However,  by 
giving  him  the  supportive  help  he  needed 
and  making  it  possible  for  him  to  achieve 
in  school,  Brett’s  teacher  paved  the  way 
for  helping  him  become  a more  adequate 
individual. 

Maturational  Lag  And 
Emotional  Disturbance 

Carl’s  emotional  problem  was  of  a 
different  nature.  He  was  eight  years  and 
six  months,  and  in  third  grade  when  he 
was  referred  for  psycliological  examina- 
tion by  his  school.  His  teachers  noted 
that  despite  the  fact  that  they  used  a sys- 
tematic phonic  approach  with  much  re- 
view and  repetition,  Carl  had  great  diffi- 
culty learning  to  read.  By  third  grade,  he 
could  handle  only  a first-grade  reader. 

The  psychologist  found  that  there  was 
a history  of  delayed  speech  with  infantile 
speech  patterns  still  apparent.  The  kin- 
dergarten teacher  reported  many  evidences 
of  inferior  fine  and  gross  motor 
coordination. 


Psychological  examination  revealed  that 
Carl  had  at  least  high  average  intelligence. 
He  exhibited  some  evidence  of  difficulty 
in  tasks  involving  analytic-synthetic 
ability  and  visuo-motor  skills.  During 
reading  tests  he  was  able  to  recognize 
words  by  a whole  word  approach  only. 
Thus  he  had  developed  some  sight  vocab- 
ulary. However,  he  v/as  completely  unable 
to  blend  sounds  into  words.  These  find- 
ings suggested  that  perhaps  Carl  belonged 
to  that  group  of  children  who  show  ma- 
turational  lag.  We  find  that  this  may  be 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  reading  disa- 
bility and  probably  of  primary  signifi- 
cance in  his  problem. 

Thus  the  manifestations  of  emotional 
distuAance  whic'i  were  reported  by  all  of 
Carl’s  teachers  were  to  a great  extent  the 
consequence  of  the  continued  emotional 
strain  he  suffered  daily  in  school.  Reading 
presented  a problem  because  he  was  not 
physiologically  ready  to  learn  by  the 
phonic  method  which  was  chiefly 
employed. 

With  regard  to  reading,  remedial  in- 
ctruction  was  instituted  at  once.  Meth- 
odology was  used  which  did  not  involve 
blending  of  sounds  into  words.  Carl 
gradually  learned  to  read. 

The  case  of  Carl  is  another  illustration 
whe.re  a child  was  able  to  profit  from 
reading  instruction  in  spite  of  his  many 
probkms.  Actually,  Carl’s  difficulty  could 
have  been  identified  in  first  grade.  He 
might  have  then  been  spai'^d  the  second- 
ary emotional  problems  which  were  an 
outgrowth  of  his  unfortunate  school  ex- 
periences. In  this  case  psychotherapy  with- 
out remedial  help  would  have  had  mini- 
mal effectiveness. 

A Definitive  Program  Aids 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Children 

Let  us  now  consider  how  Miss  Dee,  a 
very  conscientious,  sincere,  warmhearted 
teacher  handled  a fourth-grade  class  of  30 
children,  all  of  whom  were  reading  be- 
tween first-  and  third-grade  levels.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  school  term,  i ss  Dee 
felt  overwhelmed  and  almost  defeated 
before  she  started  because  she  considered 
her  pupils  too  disturbed,  restless  and  un- 
interested to  be  able  to  respond  to  formal 
instmction. 
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Since  their  language  ability  was  limited, 
she  had  the  children  cut  out  a wide  va- 
riety of  pictures  and  talk  about  them  to 
develop  vocabulary.  The  children  liked  the 
activity  very  much,  but  Miss  Dee  realized 
that  this  was  not  very  valuable  in  im- 
proving reading  skills.  At  this  point  she 
requested  help. 

Miss  Dee  first  needed  assurance  that 
she  really  could  reach  her  pupils  through 
a well-organized  program  based  on  their 
needs.  In  conferences  with  her  we  dis- 
cussed how  emotionally  disturbed  chil- 
dren are  responsive  to  structure  and  order 
in  a classroom.  Also,  how  children’s 
anxiety  and  restlessness  may  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  when  limits  are  set  for  them. 
Furthermore,  learning  is  facilitated  when 
children  are  presented  with  meaningful 
instruction  which  they  can  grasp  readily. 
Then  Miss  Dee  was  given  help  in  analyz- 
ing the  extent  of  the  problem  through 
the  use  of  informal  word  analysis  inven- 
tories and  open  book  tests.  A well-defined 
program  was  subsequently  drawn  up 
based  on  test  findings;  Miss  Dee  was  able 
to  carry  it  out  systematically.  She  reported 
during  the  spring  term, 

I never  suspected  last  September  that  thi* 
could  have  happened.  The  tone  of  the  dass 
has  changed  since  the  reading  program  was 
organized.  Hie  children’s  attitude  toward 
reading  is  positive.  Sixteen  out  of  30  chil- 
drn  are  active  public  library  members.  The 
t^vo  poorest  readers  who  were  functioning 
at  high  first-grade  level  are  now  reading 
third-grade  materials.  All  the  children  have 
shown  considerable  progress. 

What  has  happened  from  the  stand- 
point of  emotional  problems  and  learn- 
ing? From  Miss  Dee’s  ohser.’ations,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  children  in  her  class 
exhibited  a wide  range  of.  emotional  dif- 
ficulties. However,  as  long  as  she  had  no 
confidence  in  the  children’s  ability  to 
learn,  they  sensed  this  and  very  little 
learning  took  place.  For  example,  in  this 
class  when  the  children  were  kept  busy 
doing  relatively  unimportant  activities, 
the  teacher  unwittingly  communicated  to 
the  pupils  that  that  was  about  all  she  ult 
they  were  capable  of  accomplishing.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  Miss  Dee  was 
helped  to  work. out  a more  suitable  pro- 
gram and  f>k  more  positive  a.50ut  the 
children’s  potential  for  achievej”ient  she 
conveyed  to  them  her  faith  in  th>;.  ability 


to  learn.  As  she  felt  secure  in  what  she 
was  teaching,  the  children  got  a feeling 
of  direction  and  security  from  her.  Fur- 
thermore, their  restlessness  decreased  as 
she  became  less  permissive  and  more 
structured  in  her  approach.  With  the  use 
of  appropriate  methods  and  materials 
which  encouraged  learning  and  with 
heightened  expectations  on  her  part  re- 
garding their  a’oility  to  learn,  their  com- 
petence in  all  aspects  of  reading 
developed. 

One  can  surmise  that  along  with  the 
marked  improvement  in  functioning 
which  this  class  showed,  there  were  also 
concomitant  gains  in  personality  areas. 

We  conclude  that  emotional  disturb- 
ance need  not  be  a block  to  reading 
achievement.  This  is  probably  because' 
emotional  disturbance  is  not  a static  con- 
dition. It  is  always  shifting  through  in- 
teraction with  the  environment.  In  all  of 
the  cases  presented,  the  emotional  prob- 
lems were  either  intensified  or  alleviated 
by  the  school  situation.  Since  the  school 
plays  such  a powerful  role  in  the  child’s\ 
life  we  must  continue  to  search  for  ways 
of  reaching  the  child,  as  early  as  possible, ' 
and  building  on  whatever  strengths  he 
has  so  as  to  prevent  the  all-encompassing 
and  destructive  effects  of  failure. 
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2*  ?«ychotherapeu«c  . 
L^inciples  Applied  #o 
Remedial  Reading 

Florence  G.  Roswell 

A ^ <iisability  has 

considerable  frustration, 
, and  despair.  Therefore,  the  use  of 

techniques,  although 
'ey  important,  is  not  enough  ^ 

fundamental  psy- 
chotherapeutic principles  into  the  teich- 
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ing  of  the  child  may  help  diminish  his 
suffering  and  sense  of  inadequacy,  thus 
freeing  him  to  utilize  his  energies  more 
productively. 

A constructive  relationship  with  a teach- 
er can  be  extremely  significant  to  the  child. 
The  teacher’s  belief  in  the  child’s  dig- 
nity and  worth  is  communicated  to  him 
through  her  total  acceptance  of  him  de- 
spite his  failure  in  school.  Moreover,  she 
conveys  to  him  her  complete  faith  in  his 
ability  to  learn  to  read.  She  alleviates  his 
anxiety,  to  some  extent,  by  assuring  him 
that  errors  in  reading  are  inevitable  at 
the  outset.  However,  his  mistakes  will  be 
used  in  a positive  way  as  indications  of 
the  kinds  of  help  he  needs. 

In  developing  a satisfactory  relation- 
ship, a friendly,  orderly  atmosphere  is 
reassuring  and  effective.  A great  deal  of 
conversation  between  teacher  and  pupil  is 
not  necessary  and  may  even  interfere  witli 
the  instruction.  A child  need  not  confide 
in  his  teacher  regarding  his  personal  prob- 
lems. Attempts  to  draw  the  youngster  out 
are  frequently  met  with  rebuffs  and  may 
cause  resentment  on  the  child’s  part. 
However,  should  he  wish  to  discuss  his 
problems,  the  teacher  listens  respectfully, 
conunents  naturally  and  appropriately,  but 
is  careful  not  to  stir  up  anxiety  by  ex- 
pressing her  own  judgments  or  making 
interpretations. 

Establishing  good  rapport  is  based  on 
subtle  interpersonal  factors.  Sometimes  it 
is  developed  through  talking,  sometimes 
through  listening,  ftequently  by  means  of 
a smile  of  approval  or  even  merely  an 
expression  of  understanding. 

As  the  teacher’s  empathy  for  the  child 
develops,  it  is  essential  that  she  maintain 
her  objectivity.  Otherwise,  .she  becomes 
overinvolved  with  the  child’s  problems, 
which  could  adversely  affect  his  learning. 
'Then  the  child  finds  himself  in  the  pre- 
carious position  of  having  to  work  not 
only  for  himself,  but  to  please  his  teacher 
also.  Thus,  he  cannot  make  mistakes  freely 
as  was  originally  suggested  by  his  teacher, 
and  tension  might  again  be  engendered. 

A structured,  well-defined  program  is 
advisable  and  particularly  important  for 
the  disturbed  child.  It  introduces  order 
into  the  learning  situation  and  ke^s 
anxiety  at  a minimum.  Setting  limits  for 
such  a child  is  also  helpful  in  order  that 


he  understands  what  is  considered  accept- 
able behavior.  *Then  he  does  not  have  to 
keep  trying  the  teacher  out  to  see  how  for 
he  can  go.  Instead,  he  can  attend  to  the 
task  at  hand. 

When  a child  emphasizes  lliat  he  is  a 
failure  and  believes  that  he  is  hqpde^, 
the  teacher  can  help  externalize  his  diffi- 
culties for  him.  She  interprets  his  stren^s 
and  deficiencies  in  reading  in  terms  that 
are  understandable  to  him.  In  collabora- 
tion with  him,  she  sets  up  attainable  goals. 

The  program  itself  must  convey  mean- 
ing to  the  child.  He  is  shown  how  each 
activity  is  related  to  his  specific  needs. 
'The  teacher  then  indicates  the  specific 
methods  and  materials  that  she  plans  to 
use  to  help  him  achieve  these  objectives. 
'Thus  by  concreting  his  problem  for  him, 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  disquieting  realm 
of  the  unknown,  thereby  diminishing  his 
phantasies  and  fears  that  there  may  be 
something  seriously  wrong  with  him.  In- 
stead, his  problem  is  clarified  to  some 
degree,  affording  a measure  of  relief  and 
also  reviving  a feeling  of  hopefulness  in 
him. 

Furthermore,  every  attempt  is  made  to 
arouse  his  interest  in  reading  through  the 
judicious  choice  of  materials.  Very  often 
the  content  of  the  reading  matter  brings 
about  emotional  growth.  Children  fre- 
quently identify  with  characters  in  stories 
and  biographies  because  their  conflicts, 
loneliness,  and  patterns  of  success  and 
failure  seem  similar  to  their  own.  Such 
material  can  promote  emotional  release, 
self-understanding  and  insight  into  others. 
On  the  other  hand,  stories  that  are  humor- 
ous or  sheer  nonsense  may  contribute  to 
an  easy,  relaxed  relationship. 

Providing  children  with  a wide  selec- 
tion of  topics  and  subject  matter  can  also 
have  a salutary  effect  on  personality  de- 
velopment. Most  children  with  reading 
disability  are  not  only  emotionally  impov- 
erished, but  are  also  intellectually  sterile. 
Thus,  through  broadening  their  knowl- 
edge and  heightening  their  awareness  of 
the  world  around  them,  these  children  can 
be  brought  into  closer  touch  with  reality 
and  may  also  be  helped  in  extending  con- 
cept formation. 

Effective  reading  instruction  is  thera- 
peutic and  can  have  a far-reaching  influ- 
ence on  the  child.  It  could  liberate  con- 

fl-i 

structive  forces  within  him,  which  may 
eventually  lead  to  self-realization,  a uni- 
versal human  goal. 
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6.  Diagnosing  Cases  of 
Reading  Disability  with 
Suggested  Neurological 
Impairment 

Gilbert  B.  Schiffman 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education 

There  exists  among  the  population  of 
poor  academic  achievers  a group  of 
children  of  near-average  intelligence  or 
higher  who  experience  persistent  difficulty 
in  learning  to  read  in  spite  of  adequate 
exposure  to  pedagogic  methods  whidi  are 
successful  in  teaching  the  great  majority 
of  children.  The  identification  and  reme- 
diation of  these  learning  problems  pre- 
sent a real  challenge  to  educators;  chil- 
dren with  such  disabilities  are  high-risk 
candidates  for  long-term  school  difficul- 
ties in  both  academic  achievement  and 
school  adjustment.  Whereas  achievement 
tests  and  group  intelligence  tests  often 
place  them  in  the  borderline  or  defective 
intelligence  categories,  careful,  individual 
mental-ability  testing  with  appropriate 
clinical  -instruments  often  reveals  normal 
intelligence  or  higher.  In  many  instances, 
the  problems  presented  by  such  young- 
sters are  of  such  a complex  nature  that 
various  other  professionals  may  be  in- 
volved, including  the  psychologist,  psy- 
chiatrist, pediatrician,  neurologist,  and 
social  worker. 

Within  the  past  decade  there  have  been 
increasing  interest  and  focus  upon  the 
various  possible  contributing  factors  to 
learning  disabilities.  It  may  be  safely 
staWd  lhat  the  ^present  state  of  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  these  problems,  as 
well  as  agreement  among  the  various 
disciplines  involved,  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. 

It  is  a matter  of  some  considerable 
importance  to  establish  the  cause  or  causes 
of  learning  problems,  including  reading 
disabilities,  as  accurately  as  possible.  For 
example,  tliere  is  still  a substantial  peda- 
gogic tradition  which  holds  that  all  such 
academic  failures  are  due  to-qjooiJea^h- 
ing^If  this  opinion  is  so,  then  steps  need 
to^e  taken  to  assure  that  such  pedagogic 
measures  are  corrected.  If  these  learning 
problems  are  the  result  of  intrapsycffiic 
stress,  resulting  from  aberrent  diild- 


rearing  practices  and  parent-child  conflict, 
then  clearly  child-guidance  workers  have 
a central  role  to  play  in  both  treatment 
and  prevention. 

Of  considerable  current  interest  is  j 
whethgf  minimal  brain  ^disfunctiou  jnight  j 
exist  in  jome^  of  these  children.  In  this  ! 
context  the  term  minimal  does  not  refer 
to  a necessarily  minor  or  unimportant 
impairment  but  rather  to  (presided) 
neurological  involvement  which  is  not 
readily  and  grossly  demonstrated.  The 
diagnostic  and  descriptive  categories  in- 
cluded under  the  term  "minimal  brain 
disfunction”  refer  to  children  of  near 
intelligence,  average,  or  above-average 
general  intelligence  with  learning  and/ or 
certain  behavior  abnormalities  ranging 
from  mild  to  severe,  which  are  associated, 
subtle,  deviant  functioning  of  the  central 
nervous  system. 

These  may  be  characterized  by  com- 
binations of  deficits  in  perception,  con-\ 
ceptualization,  language,  memory,  con-  / 
trol  of  attention,  and  impulse  or  motor 
control. 

These  aberrations  may  arise  from  gen- 
etic variations,  biological  irregularities, 
prenatal  brain  insults,  illness  or  injuries 
sustained  during  the  years  critical  for  the 
development  and  maturation  of  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system,  or  from  unknown 
cause.  During  the  school  year  varieties  of 
special  learning  disabilities  are  thi  most 
predominant  manifestations. 

Thus,  broadly  considered  and  . ' here 
used  under  such  a classification,  ould 
be  included  the  so-called  brain-i'  ured 
child,  the  category  of  minimal  brain 
damage,  chronic  brain  disfunction,  as 
well  as  primary  reading  disability,  specific 
language  disorder,  and  dyslexia. 

Our  interest  in  children  with  learning 
disabilities  derives  from  an  eight-year  ex- 
perience in  an  interdisciplinary-diagnostic 
clinic  (Central  Evaluation  Clinic  for  Chil- 
dren, University  of  Maryland  Hospital) 
where  we  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  large  numbers  of  children  referred 
because  of  school  failure.  In  this  setting 
each  child  is  studied  thoroughly  by  a 
pediatrician,  neurologist,  psych'"  *ugist, 
audiologist,  and  speech  pathologist.  Elec- 
troencephalograms are  obtained  routine- 
ly; psychiatric  and  special  educational 
consultations  are  freely  utilized.  Working 
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in  such  an  interdisciplinary  setting,  the  fusion.  Detailed  family  history  req  y 

staff  has  a unique  opportunity  to  gain  reveals  a similar  reading,  spee  , 
first-hand  experience  with  school  prob-  language-problem  disorder  among 
lems,  to  exchange  ideas  with  the  several  relatives.  i,‘Uron 

disciplines  involved,  and  to  cultivate  an  However,  since  the  group  o J.,,.  . 
interdisciplinary  exchange  of  information  studied  in  the  Central  Evalua  ion  1. 1 

and  ideas.  It  has  also  been  possible  to  for  Children  was  a highly  sqq  e an 

view  in  broad  prospective  some  of  the  screened  population  which  had  been  re- 
conflicting viewpoints  and  interpretations  ferred  for  evaluation,  it  ® ° 

of  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  about  study  a large  n^ber  of  children  with 

children  with  various  kinds  of  problems  reading  disabilities  found  in  one  sige 

in  schcol  adjustment  and  academic  public-school  system.  According  y, 
achievement.  children  with  severe  reading  problems 

It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  that  which  could  not  be  remediated  by  sup 

the  same  child  will  be  given  diagnostic  plementary  pedagogic  methods  were 

labels  which  are  seemingly  at  considera-  studied  in  an  experimental  project  in  an 

ble  variance  when  studied  in  different  effort  to  clarify  the  nature  and  character- 

clinical  settings.  For  example,  recently  in  . istics  of  these  children  This  research 
Baltimore  a 7-year-old  boy  was  studied  attempted  to  compare  Ae  reading  im- 

in  three  highly  regarded  centers  within  provement  of  (a)  remedial  pupils  who 

a period  of  several  months:  In  one  clinic  remained  in  the  developmental-riding 

he  was  called  neurologically  impaired  program,  (b)  remedial  pupils  who  re- 

with  an  aphasio-aphasoid  central-language  ceived  corrective-reading  instruction,  and 

problem.  In  another  he  was  diagnosed  as  (c)  remedial  pupils  who  received  reme- 

schizophrenic;  in  the  third  he  was  called  dial-reading  therapy.  The  study  compared 

chronic  brain  syndrome  with  organic  the  reading  improvement  of  the  three 

hyperkinetic-behavior  disorder.  The  rea-  groups  of  pupils  after  one  year  of  instruc- 

sons  for  such  semantic  confusion  and  tion  and  again  one  year  after  termination 

apparent  difference  of  opinion  are  not  of  instruction.  These  programs  are  de- 

difficult  to  discern  since  the  child  had  fined  as  follows: 

multiple  problems.  Each  consultant  la-  ~^The  developmental  program  is  a pro- 

beled  the  boy  according  to  the  major  gram  providing  systematic  instruction  at 

problem  as  he  perceived  it.  Without  all  school  levels  and  in  all  content  areas 

attempting  judgment  about  the  accuracy  for  those  who  are  developing  language 

of  any  of  the  diagnostic  terms  used,  it  ability  commensurate  with  their  pneral 

does  seem  appropriate  to  ask  if  this  single  capacity  levels.  This  developmental  phase 

example  reflects  our  present  state  or  is  the  responsibility  of  every  tea  er, 

knowledge  and  understanding  of  child  affects  all  of  the  pupils,  is  provided  for 

development  and,  furthermore,  if  we  are  in  the  regular  curriculum,  and  is  a con- 

aware  that  such  confusion  exists.  tinuous  ongoing  process. 

Out  of  their  experience  with  large  A corrective-reading  program  is  lOr 
numbers  of  children  who  have  severe  children  without  an  associative-learning 

reading  problems,  the  staff  of  the  evalua-  disability.  The  children  are  usually  taught 

tion  clinic  concurs  with  the  school  of  in  small  groups  and  special  classes.  Cor- 

thought  which  holds  that  there  exists  rective  reading  is  also  taught  in  Ae 

within  the  community  of  slow  learners  classroom  at  times.  A child  may  be  unable 

and  poor  readers  a specific  group  which  to  pronounce  words  or  he  may  use  words 

has  particular  difficulty  in  learning  &e  readily  without  comprehending  their 

conventional  meaning  of  symbols,  which  meanings. 

condition  is  of  constitutional  and  not  of  Remedial-reading  programs  are,  es‘‘en- 
environmental  origin  and  is  often  geneti-  tially,  clinical  programs  for  children  wi^ 

cally  determined.  The  condition  is  much  severe-reading  difficulty  who  are  unable 

more  common  in  boys  than  in  girls  and  to  make  associations  between  visual 

may  be  associated  with  mixed  laterality,  (printed)  symbols  and  their  experiences, 

delayed  determination  of  handiness,  mo-  Other  labels  for  this  category  are  specific 

tor  awkwardness,  and  directionality  con-  reading  disability,  congenital  word  blind- 
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ness,  primary  reading  retardation,  and 
developmental  dyslexia.  The  adjective 
"specific"  calls  attention  both  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed nature  of  the  disability  and  to 
our  ignorance  of  its  cause.  Specific  read- 
ing disability  may  be  defined  as  the  fail- 
ure to  learn  to  read  with  normal  profi- 
ciency despite  conventional  instruction,  a 
culturally  adequate  home,  proper  motiva- 
tion, intact  senses,  normal  intelligence, 
and  freedom  from  gross  neurologic  de- 
fect. Pupils  with  these  problems  demand 
individual  and  small-group  instruction  on 
a clinical  basis  by  specially  trained  per- 
sonnel. It  is  for  these  that  the  tactile  and 
kinesthetic  techniques  are  usually  neces- 
sary. 

Description  and  Selection  of  Pupils 
Each  of  these  pupils  has  the  following 
characteristics  in  common:  1.  Evidence 
/ of  near-average,  average,  or  higher-than- 
average  intelligence  as  determined  by  the 
WISC;  and  2.  Severe  reading  retardation 
with  word-recognition  problems  as  deter- 
mined by  informal  and  standardized 
achievement  tests. 

Table  I presents  a picture  of  the  aver- 
age remedial  reader  found  in  the  study. 
The  pupil  is  a male  who  entered  the  first 
grade  at  the  chronological  age  of  5 years, 
11  months  and  with  one  sister  and  one 
brother.  He  has  a poor  reading-readiness 
score  which  indicates  a delay  in  the 
initial-reading  experience.  He  is  in  the 
6th  grade  reading  below  the  second-grade 
level  and  has  repeated  somewhat  less  than 
one  time.  He  has  severe  word-recognition 
problems  with  a limited  sight  vocabulary 
and  few  word-analysis  skills  to  unlock 
unknown  words.  His  health,  attendance, 
and  discipline  are  satisfactory.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  significant  Wexler 
subtest  profile.  Spelling  achievement 
scores  are  below  reading-  and  arithmetic- 
achievement  grade  levels  as  determined  by 
the  wide-range  reading  achievement  test. 

Sex  Ratios  and  Maturational  Factors 
Most  observers  agree  that  learning 
problems  are  far  more  common  in  boys 
than  in  girls.  (Table  II)  In  fact,  the 
study  of  distributions  of  boys  and  girls 
in  homogeneously  grouped  classes  reveals 
the  unequal  sex  distribution  In  which 
more  boys  are  in  the  slower-moving 
groups  and  more  girls  are  in  the  faster- 


moving  groups.  (Table  III)  The  reason 
commonly  given  for  this  distribution  is 
that  child-rearing  practices  and  other  so- 
cial pressures  centering  largely  about  the 
role  of  the  male  child  as  the  potential 
primary  source  of  economic  support  for 
the  family  cause  emotional  problems 
which  lead  to  his  learning  problems. 

Benson  has  pointed  out  that  physiologi- 
cal and  maturational  factors  may  play  an 
equally  important  role  since  the  human- 
male  organism  matures  at  a slower  rate 
than  does  the  female.  Thus,  she  advances 
the  hypothesis  that  some  of  the  behavior 
disorders  and  learning  problems  among 
boys  may  be  the  result  of  stress  response 
of  an  immature  organism  to  the  demands 
of  a society  which  fails  to  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  this  biological-age 
differential. 

Direct  methods  ot  measuring  matura- 
tional rates  of  ihe  central  nervous  system 
are  lacking,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  con- 
sider systems  of  other  organs  in  which 
more  precise  techniques  of  assessing  de- 
velopmental-maturational  processes  are 
available.  One  such  system,  the  matura- 
tional rates  of  which  can  be  readily  meas- 
ured accurately,  is  the  bony  skeleton.  It  is 
of  interest  to  note  that  the  secondary 
centers  of  ossification  appear  consistently 
later  in  boys  than  in  girls  and  that  the 
average  difference  for  those  centers  ap- 
pearing between  4 and  12  years  of  age 
amounts  to  20  months.  (Table  IV)  If 
such  maturational  difference  occurs  in  the 
central  nervous  system,  this  factor  would 
lend  additional  support  to  Benson’s  hy- 
pothesis that  biological  and  physiological 
differences  beU'een  girls  and  boys  place 
the  human  male  at  a disadvantage  from 
the  readiness  point  of  view. 

It  is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  point 
out  at  this  time  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  inherent  in  the  identification  of 
reading  disabilities  is  that  traditionally 
educators,  physicians,  and  other  profes- 
sional workers  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon 
capacity  and  achievement  scores  and 
standardized  tests.  A severely  retarded 
reader  is  considered  to  be  a pupil  retarded 
two  or  more  years  by  standardized  tests. 
This  rule-of-thumb-screening  criteria  can 
be  dangerous  and  misleading.  Standard- 
ized tests  of  reading  achievement  do  not 
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always  indicate  the  pupils'  instructional- 
reading  levels. 

In  our  study,  reading-achievement 
scores  compiled  within  a four-month  peri- 
od before  instruction  was  initiated  dem- 
onstrated the  wide  variation  between 
standardi2ed  and  informal  tests.  There 
appears  to  be  about  two  years'  difference 
between  the  standardi2ed  and  informal 
evaluation.  (Table  V) 

The  picture  is  just  as  confusing  con- 
cerning capacity  evaluations.  Most  of  the 
measuring  instruments  are  tests  that  re- 
quire reading,  yet  often  they  are  given  to 
students  who  cannot  read  or  have  not 
learned  to  read  effectively.  There  is  con- 
siderable variability  between  the  different 
capacity-measuring  instruments.  There 
also  does  not  appear  to  be  a typical  profile 
of  Wexler  s sub  tests  for  these  remedial 
readers.  The  performance  section  is  sig- 
nificantly higher  than  the  verbal  section 
in  many  cases.  (Table  VI)  The  intercor- 
relations of  these  tests  and  the  WISC  for 
the  240  remedial  readers  were  considera- 
bly smaller  than  the  Wexler  standardi2a- 
tion  and  expectations.  In  fact,  20  of  the 
55  correlations  in  the  study  were  nega- 
tive,, (Table  VII)  The  factor-analysis 
possibly  might  reveal  some  cluster,  but 
the  prespnt  data  does  not  indicate  a spe- 
cific profile. 

Psychological  testing  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  organic,  physiological  con- 
tributing factor  in  seventy  of  the  reme- 
dial-clinic type  of  retarded  readers.  The 
hjgb  incidence  of  possible  neurological 
disability  (as  inferred  from  psychological 
testing)  that  appears  in  the  population  of 
the  study  (29  per  cent)  is  not  typical  of 
its  distribution  in  the  normal  population. 

Manageme.'?  and  Evaluation 

The  80  pupils  in  the  remedial  program 
were  given  the  complete  remedial  pro- 
gram through  the  1961-1962  school  year. 
This  program  included  appropriate  peda- 
gogical remediation,  individual  or  group 
psychotherapy,  and  family  counseling. 

' The  80  pupils  in  (he  corrective  pro- 
gram received  the  standard  corrective 
^'«‘;.yram  at  their  local  schools. 

’he  80  pupils  in  the  regular  develop- 
nnm'-al  program  remained  in  their  class- 
^wns  and  received  no  additional  instruc- 
tu'ik  "utside  of  the  normal  developmental- 


reading  program. 

During  the  1962-63  school  year  the 
pupils  who  have  been  in  the  remedial 
and  corrective  programs  returned  to  their 
regular  classroom  developmental-reading 
program. 

Reading  evaluations  were  administered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  study  in  Septem- 
ber, 1961,  at  the  end  of  the  remediation 
period  in  June,  1962.  They  were  again 
studied  at  the  end  of  the  study  in  Tune, 
1963.  • ^ 

A Program 

In  an  actual  program  hi  a clinic  the 
elementary  child  reports  to  the  building 
at  9:00  each  morning  and  is  picked  up 
at  11:40  a.m.  and  returned  to  tne  regular 
school  for  the  afternoon  session.  'The 
parents  must  provide  transportation.  The 
secondary  students  are  picked  up  at  their 
regular  school  each  day  and  transported 
to  the  clinic  by  12:45  p.m.  Classes  are 
dismissed  at  3:30  p.m.,  and  parents  make 
arrangements  to  call  for  their  children 
at  that  time. 

Seven  PTA  meetings  are  scheduled 
during  the  school  year.  Three  meetings 
are  conducted  by  the  reading  clinician 
who  conducts  a highly  structured  PTA 
meeting.  The  other  four  meetings  are 
headed  by  a visiting  teacher  trained  in 
Family-Life  Discussions.  The  parents 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of 
the  things — either  old  or  new — that  have 
been  bothering  them.  Here  the  parents 
see  that  they  are  not  alone;  other  parents 
have  simila.r  problems;  other  children 
share  persoiiality  changes.  In  many  cases 
parents  can  help  one  another  solve  some 
of  these  pressing  issues.  The  whole  pro- 
gram is  conducted  in  a non-directive,  re- 
laxed fashion  and  acte  as  a type  of 
catharsis.  The  psychologist  and  reading 
clinician  are  there  as  observers  and  only 
jom  in  as  consultants  when  requej.;ed  by 
the  parents. 

Whenever  possible,  the  programs  are 
so  structured  in  the  local  school  that  the 
youngsters  attend  classes  and  participate 
in  artivities  requiring  limited  reading  and 
writing  skills.  'This  programing,  of  course, 
is  much  easier  to  do  in  the  secondary 
program.  However,  we  have  found  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades  where  read- 
ing is  conducted  in  the  morning  that  the 
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pupils  can  meet  success  in  the  afternoon 
in  some  subjects  that  do  not  bear  directly 
on  the  reading  area  of  the  language-arts 
program.  Ideally,  the  reading  specialist 
will  work  with  about  seven  youngsters  in 
both  the  morning  and  the  afternoon 
sessions. 

. Grouping  as  far  as  instruction  is  con- 
cerned is  very  fluid.  It  varies  with  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  individual. 

The  psychological  approach  utilizes  the 
tracing  or  VAKT  (Visual,  Auditory, 
Kinesthetic,  Tactile)  techniques  instead 
of  the  VA  used  in  the  developmental  and 
corrective  programs. 

Three  pedagogic?’  techniques  are  con- 
sidered in  the  remediation  of  these  severe- 
ly retarded  readers:  (1)  The  basal  and 
the  language-experience  approach  using 
V and  A,  (2)  The  Fernald  approach 
using  VAKT  in  analytical  breakdown, 
and  (3)  The  Gillingham  approach  using 
VAKT  in  a synthesis  attack. 

For  some  time,  every  remedial  pupil 
was  exposed  to  one  specific  technique. 
The  selection  of  the  particular  pedago- 
gical procedure  depended  to  a large  extent 
on  the  training  of  the  clinician  and  the 
bias  of  the  diagnostic  center.  Educators 
embrace  the  philosophy  of  individual  dif- 
ferences but  too  often  accept  the  ”one 
right  way”  of  teaching  reading  to  all 
retarded  readers.  Pupils  and  teachers  alike 
have  had  to  adjust  to  the  one  procedure 
instead  of  the  teacher  and  the  technique 
adjusting  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Too 
often  teachers  have  followed  one  policy 
blindly  because  some  authority  has  said, 
"This  is  the  way.” 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  magic  panacea  for  all 
children.  These  severely  retarded  readers 
have  one  consistent  syndrome,  besides 
their  retardation,  rod  that  is  inconsistency. 
The  clinician  must  select  the  appropriate 
technique  through  diagnostic  teaching  and 
use  all  sensory  pathways  to  reinforce  the 
weak  memory  patterns.  The  method  or 
combination  of  methods  that  helps  the 
child  is  the  right  method. 

The  program  is  so  geared  that  the 
youngsters  have  a wide  variety  of  high 
interest,  low  reading-level  material  with 
a variety  of  supplementary  materials  such 
as  tape  recorders,  filmstrips,  slide  pro- 
jectors, hand  and  eye  coordinators,  primer 


typewriters,  and  listening-parts  material. 
During  the  day,  a certain  number  of 
youngsters  will  visit  with  the  psycholo- 
gists for  individual  and  group  therapy. 

Extensive  studies  conducted  during  the 
program  have  attempted  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  remedial  reading  witli 
psychotherapy  in  the  public-school  system. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
effectively  control  the  variables  for  large 
groups  of  children  and  psychologists.  The 
objective  evidence  at  this  time  is  still  in- 
conclusive. Nevertheless,  many  teachers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  some  therapy  or 
assistance  must  be  given  to  all  severely 
retarded  readers. 

The  reading  teachers  in  the  program 
have  • ■ tant  conferences  either  by  tele- 
phone, iccter,  or  in  person  with  the  class- 
room teacher  to  integrate  and  correlate 
the  two  programs.  The  reading  teachers 
also  meet  with  the  psychologists  to  dis- 
cuss how  the  youngsters  are  progressing 
in  the  program.  Once  a month,  the  entire 
staff  meets  in  an  evaluation  program. 
Whenever  the  student  is  academically  and 
psychologically  prepared,  he  is  returned 
to  the  corrective  or  to  the  developmental 
program.  If  the  youngster  is  not  meeting 
any  success,  he  may  be  returned  to  the 
local  school  for  further  referral,  study, 
and  recommendations. 

Results 

The  findings  which  pertain  to  the  ma- 
jor purpose  of  the  study  are  as  follows: 
1.  At  the  close  of  the  one-year  instruc- 
tional program  and  at  the  close  of  one 
year  of  follow-up,  elementary  pupils  in 
the  remedial  group  had  made  greater  im- 
provement in  reading  than  had  the  pupils  i 
in  the  corrective  and  developmental  pro- 
gram. The  difference  was  statistically  sig- 
nificant at  the  one-per  cent  level;  2.  At 
the  close  of  the  one-year  instructional 
program  elementary  pupils  in  the  correc-' 
tive  group  scored  higher  in  reading  | 
achievement  than  did  the  elementary  pu-' 
pils  in  the  developmental  program,  andj 
the  difference  was  statistically  significant 
at  the  one-per  cent  level.  There  was  no 
difference  between  the  corrective  and  de- 
velopmental groups  at  the  end  of  the 
follow-up  year;  3.  At  the  close  of  the 
one-year  instructional  program,  second- 
ary-school pupils  in  the  remedial  group 
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had  made  greater  improvement  ia  reading 
than  had  the  pupils  in  the  corrective  and 
de\'eIopmeutaI  program.  The  difference 
was  significant  at  the  one-per  cent  level; 
and  4.  At  the  close  of  the  one-year  in- 
structional program,  the  secondary  pupils 
in  the  corrective  group  scored  higher  than 
did  the  pupils  in  the  developmental 
group,  and  the  difference  was  statistically 
significant  at  the  one-per  cent  level.  There 
was  no  difference  between  the  growth  of 
the  three  groups  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
up year. 

Since  the  reading  growth  of  the  reme- 
dial pupils  taking  corrective  remediation 
during  the  1961-1962  school  year  was 
limited  (elementary  .5  and  secondary 
.69),  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  tl:e 
average  growth  of  corrective  pupils  re- 
ceiving the  same  remediation  during  the 
same  period  was  elementary  1.84  and 
secondary  2.02.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
average  corrective  pupil  receiving  cor- 
rective remediation  made  a great  deal 
more  progress  than  did  the  average  reme- 
dial pupil  receiving  corrective  instruction. 

Summary 

The  intent  of  this  paper  is  not  to 
discuss  the  value  of  one  particular  peda- 
gogical procedure  over  another  but  to 
— stress  the  point  that  remedial  readers 
when  exposed  to  corrective  procedures  do 
not  make  really  satisfactory  permanent 
growth.  These  remedial  pupils  who  have 
failed  to  progress  under  ordinary  class- 
room methods  must  be  taught  not  by 
repetition  of  techniques  that  have  failed 
i but  by  new  ones  carefully  planned  to 

overcome  individual  differences.  It  is  not 

easy  to  identify  these  pupils.  Standard- 
ized tests  of  achievement  and  capacity 
cannot  be  expected  to  yield  accurate  re- 
sults for  children  with  severe  reading 
problems  since  a degree  of  verbal  facility 
is  necessary  simply  to  understanding  test- 
directions  and  to  read  the  questions. 

Most  school  systems  introduce  reme- 
dial-reading instruction  at  the  third  grade 


or  later  (if  they  have  it  at  all).  The 
justification  may  be  one  of  economy.  Of 
those  children  not  reading  at  the  end  of 
first  grade,  perhaps  half  manage  to  pass 
muster  by  the  end  of  the  second  grade;  a 
few  more  of  the  remainder  learn  to  read 
by  standard  instruction  by  the  end  of  the 
third  grade.  These  children  are  the  "late 
bloomers,"  youngsters  who,  for  unknown 
reasons,  acquire  late,  but  do  acquire,  the 
rapacity  tc  profit  from  conventional  teach- 
ing. By  waiting  till  the  third  grade,  the 
school  system  has  spared  itself  the  cost 
of  extra  teaching  for  children  who  were 
going  to  make  it  on  their  own.  This 
"economy,"  however,  must  be  balanced 
against  the  cost  to  those  children  who,  by 
Ae  third  grade,  are  deeply  imprisoned 
in  faulty  learning  habits,  have  become 
convinced  of  their  ineptness,  and  now 
respond  poorly  to  any  but  the  most  ex- 
pert, individual,  clinical  instruction.  An 
effective  program  for  early  identification 
and  treatment  might  produce  long-run 
savings  if  we  take  into  account  the  cost  of 
prolonged  treatment  and  ultimate  losses 
in  the  economic  productivity  of  the  hand- 
icapped readers. 

Many  Federal  and  state  acts  offer  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  Maryland's  handicap 
laws  the  following  statement  is  made: 

a.  *rhe  local  department  of  education 
may  provide  a special  program  within 
the  public-.«;chool  system  for  any  child 
whose  specific  learning  disorder  results  in 
such  impairment  or  dysfunction  of  the 
intellectual  processes  that  he  cannot  bene- 
fit from  the  instructional  program  usually 
found  appropriate  for  most  children. 
Specific  learning  disorders  include,  for 
example,  problems  in  receptior.,  formu- 
lation, and  expression  of  language;  prob- 
lems in  visual  perception  and  integration; 
and  a specific  reading  disability  such  as 
strephosymbolia. 

b.  Wherever  seven  of  these  children 
who  have  similar  learning  disorders  can 
be  found,  a special  class  may  be  formed 
and  a qualified  teacher  may  be  employed. 
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TABLE  I 

Summary  of  Data  for  240  Clinically  Retarded  Readers 

Average 


Sex- 


Male 


XT/>  nP  moil*  cmlinac  

. 1.1 

Cinlinoc  — . 

1.0 

INUa  U1  iCllltllC  J 1 i 1 

2.3 

A c»A  PnfprinfT  1 cf  i>rsinP  

5-11 

XOL  

37 

Instructional  Reading  Level: 

1.6 

Standardized  test: 



3.8 

\V/D  DA 

3.2 

W — — — 

WAPQA  

2.5 

\Y/D  A A 

- 4.2 

W 

Capacity  Evaluation: 

00.44 



pMfip  

89.58 

X ivlivi— 4Ul  ^iaUC — 

^Yl^T^P.  FnH  

...  . 96 

— . . 91 

V CIDal — 

Performance — 

101 

Sub-Tests: 

I 8.4 

C 9.3 

A 8.3 

S 9.2 

V 9.1 

PC  10.9 
PA  10.7 
BD  9.9 
OA  10.8 
Cod  8.7 

DS  7.3 
78 

^0.  or  ^raocs  rcpcuicu 

„ 1.5 

Attenaance  raiing  

1.3 

Health  rating 

Discipline  rating 

1.4 

Comment< 
5 females 


poor— <?.elay  6-10  months 


good 


3 point  scale: 
satisfactory 


poor 


/I 


/2 


/3 


TABLE  II 

Data  Showing  Author,  Year  of  Publication,  Number,  and  Per  Cent  of  Boys  and  Girls 

Reported  as  Remedial-Reading  Cases 

■ Year  Number  of  Cases  Per  Cent 

Published  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


Blanchard. 
Young — 
Preston — 
Missildine 
McCollum 
Shapiro.... 
Axline.. — 
Vorhras. 
Johnson 
Fry... 


1936 

1938 

1940 

1946 

1947 
1947 
1952 
1955 
1959 


63 

10 

86 

14 

37 

4 

90 

10 

72 

28 

72 

28 

25 

5 

83 

17 

31 

9 

76 

24 

28 

9 

76 

24 

178 

47 

80 

20 

23 

11 

67 

33 

163 

39 

81 

19 

Heilman,  Arthur  W.  Principles  and  Practices pj 
Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  .nc.,  Chicago,  1961,  p.  3 
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TABLE  Ilia 

Distribution  of  Boys  and  Girls  in 
Homogeneous  Classes 


High  Achieving  Low  Achieving 

Grade  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


1 

198 

273 

233 

123 

2 

231 

300 

243 

135 

3 

213 

294 

240 

114 

4 

213 

291 

315 

105 

5 

198 

309 

213 

102 

6 

231 

321 

222 

144 

7 

339 

498 

516 

37£ 

8 

318 

384 

409 

252 

9 

216 

498 

336 

225 

10 

180 

288 

225 

72 

Total 

2337 

3456 

2952 

1646 

TABLE  mb 

Percentage  Distribution  of 
Boys  and  Girls 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

1 

40 

60 

65 

35 

2 

43 

57 

64 

36 

3 

42 

58 

67 

33 

4 

42 

58 

75 

25 

5 

39 

61 

68 

32 

6 

42 

58 

60 

40 

7 

40 

60 

58 

42 

8 

45 

55 

62 

38 

9 

30 

70 

60 

40 

10 

40 

60 

76 

24 

Total 

40 

60 

64 

36 

3 

4 

4 

5 

10 

3 

5 


TABLE  IV 
Onset  of  Skeletal  Ossification* 


Greater  Multangular, 
Lesser  Multangular. 
Navicular  (Hand) 


Distal  Epiphysis  of  Ulna — . — 
Sesamoid— Adductor  Pollicis- 
Metatarsal  V-Distal  Epiphysis. 
Calcaneus. 


♦Nelson,  W.  Textbook  of  Pediatrics.  Philadelphia,  Penna.:  Saunders,  1959- 


Male 
Yrs.  Mos. 


5 

5 

5 

6 

12 

4 

7 


7 
9 
6 

10 

8 
7 
5 


TABLE  V 

Analysis  of  the  Three  Reading  Evaluations  Employed  in  the  Study 

Mean  Read^  Grade  Level  Scores  of  the  WRRA.  Stanford,  and  Informal  Tests  According 
ivican  iLCii  6 Treatment  Groups 


Remed. 

Elementary 

Correc. 

Devel. 

Secondary 
Remed.  Correc. 

Devel. 

W/^PTJ  A 

3.20 

2.97 

3.32 

4.89  5.07 

A AC  A Qrt 

5.15 

4.59 

2.28 

, W XVLVi^*— 
C f ^/>rn 

3.05 

2.93 

3.16 

4.45 

Informal 

0.98 

1.00 

1.03 

2.20 

TABLE  VI 

Analysis  of  the  T«-  ' i Capacity  Tests  Employed  in  the  Study 


Remed. 

Elementary 

Correc. 

Devel. 

Remed. 

Secondary 

Correc. 

Devel. 

/'nrX/fXf  0 

_..  . 85.60 

78.35 

88.98 

95.28 

90.38 

96.00 

93.40 

99.48 

81.15 

81.75 

96.00 

93.'^0 

99.5. 

93.58 

91.58 
nn 

^IXVxiVl  vjrauc 

88.80 

91.30 

86.60 

— VJJlilUC 
■nc  W/A/«UclAr 

96.00 

96.00 

96.23 

yo.uu 

91.03 

101.50 

"tTC  W//»rl-»clAr 

96.56 

94.25 

91.45 

Y w cciioiti—.*" 

PS  Wechsler.  . -. 

- 100.58 

99.38 

102.56 
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TABLE  VII 

Intercorrelations  or  Tests  in  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 

Wechsler’s  Standardization 


I 


DS 


PC  PA  BD  OA  Cod 


Comprehension 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Vocabulary — — — 

Digit  Span — — 

Picture  Completion 

Picture  Arrangement 

Block  Design 

Object  Assembly 

Coding 

INTERCORRE  LATIONS 


.61 

.59  .46 

.67  .61  .50 

.74  .60  .46 

.39  .28  .40 

.35  .25  .26 

.35  .31  .25 

.48  .33  .35 

.29  .13  .20 


.66 

.34 

.38 

.36 

.31 

.23 

.44 

.41 

.18 

.45 

.42 

.29 

.31 

.33 

.13 

.33 

.37 

.24 

.35 

.51 

.42 

.55 

.42 

.63 

.23 

.35 

.35 

.38  .32  .34 

Tests  in  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children 


Comprehension— 

Arithmetic- 

Similarities-. 

Vocabulary 

Digit  Span ;; 

Picture  Completion 

Picture  Arrangement 

Block  Design 

Object  Assembly. 

Coding 


.37 

.37  .15 


.07 

.10 

.13 

.59 

.47 

.12 

.03 

.08 

—.05 

.18 

—.11 

— .12 

.13 

.15 

—.16 

—.07 

.06 

.01 

.14 

.01 

—.05 

—.17 

—.03 

.04 

—.12 

—.11 

— .21 

.08 

—.18 

.13 

.07 

—.02 

.22 

—.29 

.01 

—.21 

.02 

—.10 

.09 

,26 

—.12 

.01 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.17 

.05 

—.40 

— ,04 

.58 

.10  —.16 
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PART  V 

Special  Inferesf  Insfifutes 


1.  Neurologic  Correlates  in 
the  Reading  Process 


Edward  H.  Senz,  M.D. 


XyBCBNTLY,  there  has  been  a great 
1 i,M interest  in  the  neurology  of 
/childhood.  Regrettably,  our  understanding 
or  learning  and  behavior  as  they  relate  to 
me  nervous  system  is  rudimentary.  The 
human  nervous  syjtem  is  inordinately 
complex  and  its  complexity  is  only  begin- 
, nmg  to  be  understood.  Our  measuremeiits 
'or  brain  function  are  crude  and  open  to 
more  than  one  interpretation.  Arguments 
still  rage  as  to  whether  higher  intellectual 
processes  are  a function  of  the  brain  as  a 
whole,  or  of  specific  parts  of  it. 

In  order  for  a child  to  learn,  he  must 
react  appropriately  to  stimuli.  He  must 
recogni2e  pertinent  stimuli,  reiecc  com- 
peting stimuli,  fix  his  attention  on  a per- 
—  j scan  me  pertinent 

stimuli,  recall  information  stored  in  his 
nem^  system,  and  then  react  adaptively. 
All  this  must  take  place  in  a few  milli- 
seconds.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  some 
children  cannot  do  this  efficiently;  it  is 

r^arkable  that  most  function  as  well  as 
they  do. 

I It  is  not  difiicult  to  find  children  with 
gross  defects  of  the  nervous  system  who 
have  problems  with  learning.  Of  greater 
concern  to  educators,  and  increasingly  to 
physicians,  are  children  who  have  no  gross 
or  obvious  neural  defects,  but  who  may 
have  learning  disability  based  on  subtle 
neural  imperfections.  As  you  know,  there 

number  of  school 
children  who  resist  the  educational  process. 

It  IS  becoming  increasingly  popular  to 
diagnose  such  children  as  being  "brain 
injured,  neurologically  handicapped  ” 
or  something  similar.  ’ 

Communication  is  difficult  in  this  field 
because  the^  terminology  is  inexact  and 
used  inconsistently.  The  important  ques- 
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bon  is:  Are  there  a set  of  symptoms,  pat- 
terns of  disordered  behavior,  learning 
impairments,  and  failures  of  adaptation 
which  are  sufficiently  characteristic  in 
Aemselves  and  occurring  in  a normally 
intelligent  Aild  without  obvious  physical 
defects,  which  allow  us  to  infer  and  pre- 
dict, regularly  and  often,  the  presence  of 
organic,  non-psychogenic  brain  disease? 

Information  derived  from  studies  of 
adults  with  brain  disease  is  of  little  value 
and  actually  may  hinder  us,  when  dealing 
with  young  children.  There  is  no  simple 
screening  test  which  will  identify  the 
organically  damaged  cfiild  with  accuracy. 
In  most  cases,  diagnosis  requires  a variety 
of  examinations  and  a detailed  analysis  of 
all  available  information  by  a group  of 
specialists,  preferably  functioning  as  an 
organi2ed  team.  A final  diagnosis  of  brain 
disease  is  the  responsibility  of  a physician, 
and  cannot  be  delegated  to  others. 

A proper  diagnosis  is  a dynamic  one, 
which  explains  the  nature  and  genesis  of 
a disability,  and  implies  a prognosis  and 
a treatment.  Too  many  so-called  diagnoses 
are  merely  a restatement,  in  technical  jar- 
gon, of  the  presenting  problem.  I am 
u oloch  of  the  current  talk  about 

the  brain  damaged"  child,  because  the 
tlieories  and  concepts  involved  disregard 
ce^in  facts  altogether,  and  fail  to  explain  / 
other  facts.  I want  to  discuss  some  or 
these  discrepancies. 

1)  Boys  are  affected  10  or  more  times 
as  often  as  girls  by  the  problems  under  dis- 
cussion. This  is  hard  to  reconcile  with 
theories  of  brain  disease.  It  is  hard  to 
postulate  a sex-linked,  recessive  character- 
istic, since  in  later  life  this  sex  ratio  does 
not  persist  as  it  should  if  these  boys  had 
some  sex-linked  disease. 

^).  Proponents  of  "brain  damage" 
theories  often  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  tremendous  variation  in  normal 
child  development.  Special  functions  of 
the  nervous  system  mature  at  different 
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rates  in  Aildren  of  the  same  intellectual 
classification.  We  are  accustomed  to  great 
variation  in  the  appearance  of  special 
functions  such  as  walking,  talking,  and 
bowel  and  bladder  control.  Why,  then,  are 
we  often  unwilh'ng  to  recognize  that  not 
all  children  are  ready  to  learn  school  sub- 
jects by  6,  7,  or  8?  May  this  not  be  simple 
developmental  lag,  with  no  pathological 
significance?  May  it  not  become  patho- 
logical simply  because  of  parental  and 
attitudes  toward  the  slow-maturing 

^ 3)  A substantial,  and  probably  increas- 
ing, number  of  school  children  are  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  normal  I.Q.  scale  for 
innate  biological  reasons — these  are  the 
dull  normal.”  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  need  to  embellish  the  matter 
of  poor  learning  in  these  children  with 
ajsertions^  of  ".cpecific  learning  defects” 
and  brain  damage.”  I doubt  the  useful- 
ness, for  educational  purposes,  of  distin- 
^ishing  between  the  mentally  retarded 
child  who  has  had  damage  to  a previously 
brain  and  tlie  mentally  retarded 
child  who  never  had  a normal  brain. 

. term  studies  of  non-Iearn- 

mg  children  are  available.  Those  that  are 
available  do  not  seem  to  prove  very  much 
because  they  are  uncontrolled,  and  because 
toe  subjects  were  not  adequately  diagnosed 
in  the  beginning.  * 

5)  Many  grossly  brain  damaged  chil- 
dren do  not  have  the  learning  and  be- 
haviqral  mobleins  being  attributed  to 

minimal  brain  damage.” 

^ It  is  very  difficult,  except  in  extreme 

disease  and  dis- 
ability. Usually,  the  amount  of  disability 
IS  determined  more  by  the  kind  of  person 
injured  ffian  by  the  injury  itself.  Identical 
body  defect  may  render  one  person  useless 
for  life,  while  another  person  finds  them 
merely  an  annoyance.  This  consideration 
brings  me  to  my  greatest  objection  to  the 
minimal  brain  damage”  concepts. 

6)  Attempts  to  explain  learning  and 
behavior  disability  on  the  basis  of  "brain 
d^age  ’ alone  revive  some  fictional  di- 
chotomies,  such  as  heredity  vs*  environ- 
ment  and  organic  vs.  psychogenic.  A 
human  being  is  the  product  of  specific 
biological  factors  and  specific  environ- 
mental forces.  Infinite  variation  is  possible. 
Each  factor  or  force  sets  limits  within 


which  the  other  operates,  but  neither 
determines  by  itself  the  final  product, 
except  in  rare  and  extreme  instances.  Chil- 
dren, normal  or  abnormal,  do  not  grow  up 
in  a vacuum.  Tlie  final  form  of  most  chil- 
dren s disabilities  is  as  much  an  expression 
of  environment  as  of  specific  organic 
factors.  Many  examples  could  be  cited. 
Even  such  a thing  as  cultural  sex  role  can 
be  shown  to  be  determined  more  by  en- 
vironmental influences  than  by  genes  or 
hormones. 

I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
diagnosis  of  "minimal  brain  damage”  is 
more  often  an  act  of  faith  than  an  act  of 
reason.  It  often  results  from  a lack  of 
study  of  the  total  life  situation  of  the 
child.  I feel  that  all  of  these  considerations 
make  it  unlikely  that  many  "reading  prob- 
lems” in  otherwise  normal  children  will 
be  found  to  be  due  to  specific  organic 
factors  alone. 

Nature  guards  her  secrets  jealously,  and 
no  nriagic  answers  are  available.  We  must 
continue  to  plod  along,  studying  our  case 
material,  avoiding  pretensions  to  knowl- 
edgi  that  do  not  exist,  attempting  to  com- 
municate wiffi  each  other,  setting  realistic 
goals  for  children,  and  encouraging  ex- 
perimentation. 

Handicapped  children  often  struggle 
for  independence  and  engage  in  their  own 
experiments  to  gain  it.  Many  formal  pro- 
grams thwart  these  natural  strivings  of  the 
children,  without  offering  something  that 
can  be  proved  to  be  better.  Many  programs 

handicapped  children  treat  parents 
with  inadequate  interest  and  respect.  A 
change  of  emphasis  is  in. order. 

I would  like  to  close  by  quoting  one  of 
my  educational  heroes.  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  who  attributes  the  quotation  to 
William  the  Silent  or  Charles  the  Bold: 
"It  is  not  necessary  to  hope  in  order  to 
undertake,  nor  to  succeed  in  order  to 
persevere.” 
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•■liiM»f)(^.«fit»iiiiiig 
nubility:  Th« 
Ht«ro*Clitmlecil  thtcry 

Donald  E.  K,  Smith 


l Uier  tMm  etiohgy  means  the  study  oc 
lemonstmtion  of  causes.  It  is  generally 
iSMmed'  that  natural  j^ienomena,  in* 
fuding  reading  disability,  can  be  assigned 
fuses.  If  a ten-year-old  diild  is  un^le  to 
|ui  and  we  discover  that  he  has  never 
Itended  school,  we  conclude,  subject  to 
ttrifiation,  that  he  is  unable  to  read 
Hcause  of  educational  deprivation. 

; I suspect,  however,  that  our  -current 
K)tions  about  causation  have  led  us  into 
{ number  of  cul-de-sacs.  Some  of  these, 
Uch  as  die  "correlation  e^ls  causation" 
irror,  are  well  known.  Others  are  less 
ibvious  and  harder  to  correct.  For  ex- 
rapl^  controversies  over  single  causation 
Versus  multiple  ausation  (wherein  the 
hultiple  causes  are  aspects  of  the  single 
iause)  are  current  in  many  disciplines, 
pne  of  more  ancient  lineage  in  our  own 
irea  is  the  controversy  over  anxiety:  do 
inxiety  states  cause  die  reading  problem 
jr  does  the  reading  problem  cause  anxiety 
itates? 


In  order  to  obviate  needless  controversy 
over  the  diemical  or  neurochemicai  theory 
of  reading  disability,^  I would  like  to 
suggest  an  alternative  way  of  thinking 
about  reading  success  and  failure  and  then 


^D.  E.  P.  Smith,  end  P.  M.  Carrigon.  7h«  Kofurt  of 
ffead/ng  DhabUUy.  N«w  York;  Harcouft,  tract  4 Cq.« 
Inc.,  1959. 


to  illustrate  the  pdttotial  of  this  way  of 
thinking  for  lesear^  and  praedee. 

The  Atiapbttftii 

The  first  grade  child  is  out-of-joint  with 
the  demands  of  a.  literate  socie^.  In  order 
to  bring  hims^  into  balance  with  it,  he 
must  learn  to  read^  Ihe  task  is  hi^Iy 
comply  requiri^  a substantial  modifica- 
tion ^ fair  esi^ng  cognitive  and  per- 
ceptual stnictute. 

Cbildcen  difiPtf  in  did  extent  of  their 
adaptability.  S(^e  condnually  saaxed 
despite  unusual  demands,  i^le  others  are 
capable  of  so  little  modification  that 
failuie  becomes  a constant  in  dieir  lives. 
Fortunately,  man' is  capable  of  adapting 
to  his- environment  to  some  extent  in 
order  to  omipmsate  for  certain  of  his 
defidcndcs. -^us,  instraction  (a  special 
envirooinentar  adaptation)  is  provided  to 
help  the  child  adiieve  the  required  task. 
But  there  are  limits  to  which  the  edua- 
tional  environment  can  be  adapted  to  fit 
die  child. 

The  relative  contributions  of  individual 
and  environment  to  the  total  adaptation 
required  in  order  to  readi  a given  1^1  of 
adiievemcnt  is  reflected  in  Figure  1.  Note 
that  the.  child  superior  in  adaptability  will 
requite  very  Ettle  environmental  change 
or  instruction  and  the  remedial  case  will 
require  die  most.  For  example,  a thera- 
peutic atmosphere,  step-by-step  instruction, 
spedally  designa^  material,  substantial 
extrinuc  motivation,  and  the  lik^  ate 
required. 

Clinidans  have  found  that,  at  some 
point  near  the  bottom  of  the  figure,  sudi 
an  unusually  large  amount  of  modification 
is  required  that  it  is  economically  and 
practically  unfeasible.  At  this  point,  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  increase  the  adapt- 
ability of  the  diild.  This  is  the  place  where 
medication  becomes  appropriate. 

Th«  Nauro-chtmical  Barritr 

If  we  were  now  to  describe  adaptability 
in  chemical  terms,  we  would  avoid  many 
of  the  problems  arising  from  differences 
ill  viewpoint  concerning  ausality.  The 
superior  reader  has  been  describe  else- 
where* as  overprodudng  both  acetylcho- 
line, a circuit-maker  in  neural  transmis- 
sion, and  diolinesteiase,  a dreuit-breaker. 
It  is  predicted  that  a balance  of  the  two 
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chemicals  at  a high  level  of  secretion  will 
be  found  in  rapidly  maturing  children  and 
produces,  according  to  the  theoretical 
model,  maximum  adaptability  (other 
things  equal).  A low  level  of  both  will  be 
found  in  children  delayed  in  maturation 
and  produces  minimum  adaj^tabiity.  Aber- 
rations in  either  chemical  singly  are. con-- 
sonant  with  specific  syndromes  of  reading 
disability.  On  the  other  hand,  over-pro- 
duction of  one  with  concomitant  under- 
production of  the  other  should  result  in 
behaviors  characteristic  of  psychotics,  as' 
described  elsewhere’  and  at  length  by 
Patricia  Carrigan. 

Our  previous  ways  of  thinking  about 
causality  have  limited  our  therapeutic  pro- 
cedures largely  to  modification  of  the 
environment.  Factors  such  as  parental 
demands,  inadequate  ego  controls  (as  in 
"brain  damage"),  deficient  memory,  in- 
attention to  details,  and  the  like,  have 
been  treated  by  psychotherapy,  a structured 
environment  and  special  teaching  techni- 
ques. When  such  procedures  have  failed, 
we  have  had  recourse  to  no  others.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  moire  "causes” 
amendable  to  .nvironmental  treatment. 
We  have,  in  short,  come  up  against  a 
neuro-chemical  barrier.  The  new  theory, 
by  crossing  over  the  barrier,  allows  new 
possibilities  for  attacking  these  problems. 
For  example,  a perceptual  error,  such  as 
the  omission  of  endings,  may  be  explained 


at  several  levels  of  discourse,  each  level 
having  its  own  treatment: 


Explanation 

Level  1 "Careless- 
ness" 

Level  2 Jjovr 

perceptual 

accuracy 

Level  3 Excessive 
cholinester- 
ase relative* 
to  available 
acetylcholine 


Treatment 

Admonition:  "Be 
careful." 

Modify  material  by 
increasing  size  of 
rint  and  distance 
etween  words 
Medication  to  block 
ChE  or  to  increase 
ACh. 


Implicit  in  the  idea  of  levels  of  expla- 
nation is  an  assumption:  the  same  phy- 
siological processes  operate  at  each  expla- 
natory level.  One  moves  to  a more 
molecular  level  of  discourse  only  when 
required  by  the  severity  of  the  problem, 
i.e.,  the  lack  of  adaptability  of  the  learner. 

To  summarize,  an  understanding  of 
severe  reading  problems  has  been  limited 
by  an  environmental  concept  of  causality. 
Another  viewpoint  consisting  of  "levels 
of  explanation"  derives  from  the  concept 
of  adaptability,  extent  of  which  in  a given 
individual  is  assumed  to  be  biologically 
determined.  Instead  of  depending  solely 
upon  adaptation  of  the  environment  as  a 
treatment  measure,  we  now  see  the  learner 
as  a source  of  adaptation. 


Evolution  of  a Concept: 
The  Explosive  Child 


M.  CorrigoiT/  "Broadtr  Implications  of  o Chomi- 
col  Thoory  of  Rtading  Disobllity."  PoP«r  rood  ot 
mtAtings  of  tho  Amoricon  Psychological  Assn.,  Cin- 
cinnati, 1959. 


To  lend  substance  to  the  foregoing,  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  development 
of  an  idea,  what  I think  is  a special  syn* 


FIGURE  I 


Self  instruction 
(primarily) 

Group  instruction 


Individual  tutoring 

Medical  treatment 
(primarily) 


ENVIRONMENTA) 

i ■ 


Relative  contribution  of  individual  and  environmental  adaptation  required  to  reach 
given  level  of  achievement  in  reading  for  several  types  of  learners. 
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drome,  the  Explosive  Child."  During  the 
>ourse  of  our  experimental  work  over  a 
three  year  period,  I met  twice  weekly  for 
^toring  sessions  with  an  adult  non-reader, 
formerly  an  explosive  delinquent,  whom 
■ Among  many  symptoms 

was  one  for  which  I could  find  no  ade- 
quate explanation.  It  consisted  of  a halting 
pattern  of  oral  reading.  There  was  a 
defective  speech  component,  but  that 
done  did  not  account  for  the  phenomenon. 
.\t  one  point,  he  read,  "Josephus  habit- 
^Ily  felt  the,  no,  left  the  tent.’’*  This 
ample  reversal  was  fortuitous.  The  follow- 
Jig  day,  I examined  an  adolescent  boy 
who  made  a number  of  such  errors.  In 
addition,  he  complained  of,  among  other 
Wiptoms,  brief  memory  for  words,  in- 
lamed  eyelids,  chronic  muscular  aches 
ind  compulsive  drinking  of  milk.  He  had 
i history  of  school  vandalism. 

Some  of  his  perceptual  errors  were  of 
his  sort: 

• . . I will  not  give  . . . Read,  "I  want 
...  me  some  milk."  some  milk” 

K reasonable  explanation  of  his  error 
eems  to  be  as  follows:  While  fixating  on 
he  target  I,  he  saw  the  ascenders  //  in 
vill  and  the  ;;  and  t of  not  in  his 
leriphery.  At  that  moment,  a relatively  un- 
ontrolled  eye  movement  occurred  placing 
urn  on  the  next  line.  The  context  of  some 
nilk  then  led  him  to  construct  the  word 
vant  to  fill  the  verb  gap.  Again: 

...  or  garden.  Read,  "or  grand.” 

. . . boy  and  girl ... 

irand  may  be  composed  of  the  target  g, 
nd  peripheral  sensitivity  to  an  ascender, 
and  a terminal  letter,  An  uncon- 
rolled  eye  movement,  the  end-point  of 
•rhich  is  partly  determined  by  the  pre- 
iewing  or  d and  n,  leads  to  a fixation  on 
nd,  and  he  thus  constructs  grand.  The 
eader  is,  of  course,  unaware  of  these 
vents.  The  uncontrolled  eye  movement 
;hich  is  posited  is  carried  out  without 
wareness,  t.e.,  he  did  not  intend  it.  One 
urther  example: 

. . . from  a nest  long  . . . 

Read,  "from  a near” 

. . . had  been  reared  . . . 

<This  and  the  following  illustrations  are  taken  from 
le  Groy  Oral  R$ading  Paragraphs  fesf,  Bloomington, 
linois:  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1955. 


It  occurred  to  me  that  this  series  of 
events  could  take  place  if  there  were  an 
exaggerated  nystagmoid  movement,  akin 
to  a muscular  spasm.  Since  muscular 
spasms  occur  under  a condition  of  calcium 
deficiency,  the  symptoms  of  inflamed  eye- 
lids, muscular  aches,  explosiveness  and 
milk  intake  made  sense  with  the  addition 
of  one  assumption : this  boy  may  be  unable 
to  absorb  calcium. 

There  followed  a check  of  Bob’s  milk 
intake,  "five  quarts  a day  when  I can  get 
it,’’  and  a check  on  the  medical  histories 
of  seven  boys  whom  we  had  failed  to 
help.  Six  of  the  seven  showed  similar 
symptom  patterns.  Next  came  a polling  of 
expert  opinion  and  a search  of  the  litera- 
ture for  a chemical  test  by  which  to  eval- 
uate the  idea.  In  the  meantime,  it  seemed 
necessary  also  to  test  the  validity  of  our 
explanation  of  the  eye  movement  phenom- 
ena. That  is  being  assessed  carre.ntly  by 
use  of  simultaneous  electrical  and  film 
recording  of  eye  movements  and  of  oral 
reading  performance  with  specially  con- 
structed paragraphs.  The  importance  of 
this  evidence  stems  from  the  long  search 
for  an  explanation  of  reversals,  substitu- 
tions and  additions. 

A medical  test  which  measures  calcium 
absorption  indirectly  was  finally  deter- 
mined. This  is  a serum  test  of  alkaline 
phosphatase.  The  first  three  clients  tested 
yielded  scores  placing  them  in  the  lowest 
3 percent  of  the  general  population. 
Results  like  this  are  sufficiently  promising 
to  warrant  further  study. 

The  identification  of  this  syndrome  was 
facilitated  at  certain  stages  by  the  chemical 
model  and  by  the  concept  of  levels  of 
explanation.  First,  the  subjects  involved 
are  all  representative  of  a major  syndrome. 
Group  V in  the  model.  Thus,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a relatively  homogeneous  popula- 
tion. However,  these  subjects  differ  in 
.systematic  ways  from  other  members  of 
that  group.  For  example,  while  they  are 
polite  ancl  well  mannered,  they  erupt  from 
time  to  time.  Furthermore,  Group  V sub- 
jects typically  demonstrate  excellent  mem- 
ory for  words  while  this  group  cannot 
remember  spelling  words  from  day  to  day. 
The  second  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  concept  was  made  by  think- 
ing of  reading  errors  as  a perceptual 
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manifestation  of  a physiological  event. 
Thus,  the  neuro-chemical  barrier  was 
passed.  Investigation  could  continue  "in- 
side the  skin"  with  the  promise  of  re.sults 
potentially  applicable  to  many  learnine 
and  behavior  disorders.  ^ 
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Classroom  Ktad/ng  and  fho 
Visually  Handleappod  Child 


Geor<je  D.  Spache 


In  keying  with  the  gen^yit  theme  of 
wis  ronrerence,  "Qianging  i.A*ncepts  in 
Reading  Instruction,*’  it  i$  s^ropriate  to 
approach  our  topic  in  a -^ironologicai 
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■fy..'-  ■ aas  it  S-i-  x*  possible  to  show 

chacfiK  ^'  At  have  occurred  in 
• • - : . its  in  iking  about  reading 

” sisuall?  fr^;d»capped  child.  . 


Approach 


't*  dal  provisions  for  visually  handi- 
uApi'.  i children  were  available  in  many 
systems  as  early  as  1925.  These 
tc.v;dly  took  the  form  of  sight-saving  or 
Sjjiht  conservation  classes  composed  of 
children  'of  subnormal  acuity,  partially 
blind,  or  extremely  myopic.  These  children 
were  supplied  wifli  special  writing  instm- 
ments,  special  paper,  books  printed  in 
oversize  type,  better  than  usud  lighting 
conditions,  and  a program  which  avoided 
extended  near-point  work. 

For  their  specific  purposes,  the  sight- 
saving classes  were,  ana  still  are,  quite 
appropriate.  However,  the  selection  of 
visually  handicapped  children  for  these 
classes  has  always  been  based  upon  an 
extremely  narrow  concept  of  the  vision 
process.  The  major  criteria  for  the  selec- 
tion of  Aese  pupils  have  been  that  Aey 
exhibit  (1)  a visual  acuity  between  20/70 
and  20/200  in  Ae  better  eye;  (2)  serious, 
progressive  eye  difficulties,  or  (3)  diseases 
of  Ae  eye  or  body  Aat  seriously  affect 
vision.^  It  is  apparent  Aat  Aese  selective 
procedures  consider  only  one  espect  of 
vision,  visual  acuity  or  clearness  of  sight. 
The  effort  to  conserve  Ae  vision  of  Ail- 
procedures  consider  only  one  aspect  of 
laudable.  But  it  Aereby  excludes  all  oAer 
visually  handicapped  Aildren  whose 
reading  progress  might  be  impaired  by 
their  condition. 

The  reason  for  Ae  restricted  funAon 
of  sight-saving  classes  has  been  Ae  use  of 
an  opthalmological  or  medical  concept  of 
vision.  Visual  examinations  in  medical 
hands  often  stress  only  Ae  anatomical, 
pathological,  and  refraAve  aspects  of 
vision.  The  visual  funAons  commonly 
emjAasized  include  near-sightedness,  far- 
si^tedness  and  astigmatism.  Frequently 
visual  functions  suA  as  binocular  co- 
ordination, fusion,  depA  perception,  near- 
point acuity,  and  slignt  veAcal  or  lateral 
unbalances  ate  ignorw  despite  Ae  obvious 
symptwns  they  produce.  Thus  many  Ail* 


^ ^Wiiifred  Bdimpiw  and  Health  of  th* 
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dren,  who  like  Ae  parti.illj  seeing  are 
handicapped  in  sAool  work,  are  never 
identified  and  certainly  not  admitted  to  the 
so-called  sight-saving  classes. 

The  medical  domination  of  school 
vision  screening  procedures  is  present  in 
many  areas,  and  particularly  my  own  state 
of  Florida.  County  and  state  public  health 
officials  insist  upon  Ae  use  of  the  com- 
pletely inadequate  Snellen  \ision  test  be- 
cause it  fits  Ae  medical  concept  of  the- 
vision  process.  Yet  Ae  studies  of  this  test 
conducted  under  medical  spciU-sorship, 
show  Aat  it  misses  one  out  of  four  chil- 
dren found  visually  handicapped,  even  by 
ophAalmological  standards.*  In  compari- 
son, other  vision  screening  tests  included 
in  Ais  same  study  missed  only  6-8  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  judged  in  need  of  visual 
care.  l*hus  by  stressing  only  the  anatomical 
and  refractive  aspects  of  vision,  and  ignor- 
ing the  funrtsunal  concept,  detection  and 
care  of  all  visually  handicapped  children  is 
qoite  inadequate  in  many  states. 


A DtvcIopnMfai  Approach 


In  recent  years  there  have  been  sug- 
gested several  other  possible  approaches 
to  the  problem  of  finding  those  pupils 
whose  physical  adjustments  to  Ae  class- 
room may  result  in  reading  or  oAer  types 
of  academic  failure.  For  lack  of  a better 
descriptive  term,  I am  calling  this  the 
developmental  approach.  Tlie  emphasis  in 
Aese  studies  is  upon  Ae  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  development  of  defects  in 
posture,  »nd  perceptual  motor  skills  suA 
as  bimanual  balance,  ocular  pursuits, 
direAonality  and  visual  perception.  This 
approaA  does  not  stress  tests  of  vision 
per  re.  Thus  it  avoids  Ae  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  ophAalmological  and  opto- 
metric  authorities  who  are  vying  for  Ae 
task  of  testing  children’s  vision.  This  ap- 
proaA  also  offers  a solution  to  Ae  argu- 
ments about  Ae  merits  of  various  vision 
tests.  Instead  of  imitating  inadequately  the 
professional  examinations  recommended 
Dy  various  groups,  Ae  developmental  ap- 
proach offers  not  clinical  tests  of  vision 
out  educationally  prognostic  tests  of  sig- 
nificance to  reading  teaAers. 


*Mtriam  M.  Crane,  et  al.  Screening  School  CkiU 
iftn  for  Vitn^  Defects.  Children’s  Bureau  Publica- 
tion, No.  345,  1954.  Washington,  D.  C.;  United 
Sute*  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 
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should  lie  equal  to  Ac  distance  from  the 
center  oi  Ac  middle  kaudde  to  Ae  elbow 


The  relation  of  physical  adjustments 
to  Ae  classrooir.  to  school  difficulties  was 
first*  studied  ir.:snsively  by  Darell  Boyd 
Hannon.  His  siiidy  of  Ae  classroom’ 
included  measures  of  Ae  effects  of  light- 
ing, seating  arrangements,  decoration,  and 
brightness  contrasts  upon  healA  and  aca- 
demic achievement.  He  showed  significant 
reductions  in  Ae  incidence  of  visual, 
nutritional,  and  postural  problems,  in 
dironic  infection  and  fati^e,  and  marked 
increases  in  academic  aAievement  in  the 
experimental  classrooms.  These  academic 
achievement  results  were  not  found  in  a 
replication  e:meriment  involving  a single 
class.'*  But  differences  in  latitude  may  have 
been  Ae  explanation,  and  the  second  ex- 
periment did  not  attempt  to  measure  Ae 
changes  in  health,  nutriti«in  or  vision, 
which  may  have  been  significant. 

WheAer  changes  in  the  physical  en- 
vironment, as  suggested  by  Harmon, 
always  produce  dramatic  increases  in 
achievement  cannot  be  settled  here.  There 
are,  however,  a number  of  other  facts  in 
Ais  study  of  significance  for  the  teacher 
who  is  concerned  about  providing  proper 
working  conditions  for  her  pupils.  Strong 
contrasts  in  reflection  should  be  avoided 
both  on  the  walls  of  the  room  and  Ae 
child’s  working  surface.  Maximum  limits 
of  contrast  in  the  child’s  visual  field  should 
be  1 to  5.  This  implies  Aat  working  sur- 
faces should  be  light-colored  or  natural 
wood  finish,  walls  should  be  decorated 
with  muted  or  grayed  colors,  and  chalk- 
boards shouKl  be  in  the  range  of  yellow- 
green.  'Fhe  child’s  working  surface  for 
reading,  writing  and  drawing  should  be 
.^0’  off  the  horizontal  to  insure  proper 
balance  of  the  child’s  body  and  to  avoid 
energy-consuming  stresses.  The  child’*" 
working  surface  should  be  rotated  so  that 
the  greatest  source  of  light,  as  the  win- 
dows, falLs  outside  the  diild’s  binocular 
field.  In  other  words,  all  windows  should 
be  outside  his  visual  field  which  extends 
about  ‘>0’  to  each  side  of  his  line  of  sight. 
Tile  \vorking  distance  from  the  eyes  to 
Ac  point  of  fix.ation  in  near-point  w*ork 

' iV-r  -11  ] c.l  Harmon,  The  Co-ordinated  Class- 
i Ka|)i»l5,  Michigan;  American  Seating 
Co.. 

< I’  Hurlcnun,  Jr.,  “Educational  Changes 
in  ;i?i  Classroom,”  in  "Clinical  Studies 

in  Pc.*  i*! ' M Educational  Mono- 
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measured  on  the  outside  of  the  arm.  Tpius 
Ae  child  s duir  and  desk  must  bt  adjust- 
able if  these  arrangements  are  to  be  made 
individually  for  etdi  child. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  in  a general 
sense  wiA  Aese  criteria  for  decoration, 
lighting,  seating,  etc.  We  accept  Acm  in 
principle,  but  ignore  Aem  in  practia 
baause  we  are  unaware  of  Aeir  trae  sig- 
nificance. We  fail  to  realize  Aat  violation 
of  Aese  principles  produces  faulty  or 
unnatural  postural  adjustments  which 
induce  functional  visud  problems  Aat 
e^'enAaIIy  manifest  Aemselves  in  actual 
visual  defects. 

Let  me  dramatize  some  of  Aese  faulty 
adjustments  which  tend  to  produce  our 
visually  handicapped  children  and  our 
reading  failures.  Gertrude  Knox  has  made 
a careful  sAdy  of  the  significant  symptoms 
of  visual  difficulties  Aat  may  be  observed 
by  Ae  teacher.®  We  ■will  illustrate  Aese 
symptoms  by  a series  of  slides  made  by 
Lois  B.  Bing  of  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 

One  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of 
children  who  arc  approaAing  myopia  or 
difficulty  w tth  far-point  vision  is  Ae 
icndenty  tv  faaal  contortions  and  for- 
ward thrusting  of  Ae  head.  Slide  22 
shows  a child  in  Ais  posAre  who  is  vainly 
attempting  to  secure  better  vision  by 
squinting  wiA  boA  eyes.  In  Slide  7,  the 
Aild  not  only  thrusts  his  head  forward 
but  turns  it  so  as  to  favor  one  eye,  Aus 
tending  to  lose  fusion  at  far-point.  Slide 
2 shows  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  true 
binocular  vision  on  a flat  working  surface. 
Most  children  are  pushed  toward  Ais 
imbalance  by  an  effort  to  avoid  Ae  strong 
contrasts  or  the  glare  in  their  visual  fields. 
ITie  next  three  slides  (33,  11,  and  19) 
demonstrate  the  tilting  of  Ae  head  Aat 
Knox  lists  as  a significant  visual  symptom. 
In  Aese  examples,  the  Aildren  are  tend- 
i.ng  to  lose  binocular  coordination,  to  force 
one  eye  toward  a permanent  lateral  or 
vertical  imbalance,  and  to  suppress  vision 
in  that  eye.  Practically  all  of  the  research 
on  vision  and  reading  indicates  that  these 
particular  visual  difficulties  seriously  affect 
reading  success.  These  vacations  whiA 

•'Gertrude  Knox.  Oassroom  .7  Vian 

Dipculty.  Master’s  thesis,  Univ^-n.^r  -1  Chica?*. 
1951. 
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- ’^>gical  testing  tends  to  de- 
olijfSl:-.':; occur  in  significantly  greater 
in  most  studies  of  the  vision  of 
py  * -.ders.  The  next  slide  (15)  shows 
a til''  who,  without  tilting  of  the  head, 
iS  etis'faiting  a well-developed  tendency 
to  ftvwress  vision  in  one  eye  in  the  act 
of  rtiaing. 

Tension  during  close  work  exhibits 
itself  in  a number  of  ways.  Here  we  see 
it  in  the  strained  expression  of  the  face 
(Slide  25).  Some  children  show  tension 
by  having  to  reinforce  their  vision  by 
whispering,  the  words  (Slide  32)  or  by 
using  their  finger  or  a marker  (Slide  30). 

Tnesc  faJilty  physical  adjustments  to 
the  work  of  the  classroom  manifest  Aem- 
selves  in  a way  which  is  of  particular 
significance  to  tlie  reading  teaAer,  namely 
visual  perception.  These  children  show 
distorted  pcrcq)tion  of  objects  in  space, 
of  depth,  distance  and  directionality,  and 
form  or  word-like  shapes.  These  are  the 
children  whose  poor  perceptual  motor 
skills  interfere  with  their  success  in  such 
areas  as  reading  and  spelling. 

Since  many  of  these  perceptual  difficul- 
ties begin  to  appear  even  before  school 
entrance,  it  seems  wise  to  attempt  their 
detection  at  this  time.  Tests  of  perceptual 
skills,  such  as  those  identified  by  Goins,® 
seem  to  indicate  that  diere  are  at  lea^ 

* two  types  of  pcrceivcrs  at  first  grade  levcL 
One  type  can  hold  or  recognize  a total 
configuration  or  achieve  closure;  another 
type-  also  discriminate  parts  of  the 
whole.  Children  who  later  become  suc- 
cessM  readers  are  skilled  in  both  these 
types  of  perception.  Other  diagnostic  teste 
or  perception  are  offered  by  Getman'^  and 
Ha^on.*  These  include  not  only  meas- 
ures of  form  perception,  but  also  tests  of 
motor  coordination,  bimanual  balance  and 
space  organization,  and  ocular  control. 
*niese  latter  teste  evaluate  somewhat  more 
primitive  or  basic  skills  and  coordinations 
than  form  perception  tests.  Perhaps, 
for  this  reason,  they  arc  not  as  closely 
related  to  the  specific  act  of  reading  as 

•J«u»  T.  Goini,  VUntJ  Ptnept^ 
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some  of  Goins’  teste®  nor  are  they  highly 
related  to  clinical  teste  of  vision.  But  these 
are  not  the  basic  purposes  of  these  per- 
ceptual-motor tests.  They  are  intended  to 
point  out  those  children  who  ^eed  help 
in  achieving  better  perception  of  objects 
in  space,  of  ocular  control,  of  balance  and 
directionality  and  to  predict  probable 
future  difiiculties  in  physical  adjustment 
to  classroom  demands.  The  best  ^ 
these  perceptual-motor  tests  is  probably 
in  cc<njunction  with  those  of  higher  le\el 
form  perception. 

Visleii  mn4  Hu  !#•»«••  Approach 

Various  types  oi  nuchincs  for  promot- 
ing reading  rate  have  .nhieved  wide  me 
in  recent  years  in  schools  and  reading 
clinics,  'rhe  indiscriminate  use  of  these 
machines  introduces  a number  of  visual 
problems.  Most  of  these  problems  could 
oe  avoided  by  visual  screening  teste  of  the 
groups  being  trained  by  machines,  but 
this  precaution  is  not  common. 

The  first  problem  is  that  of  inducing 
retinal  shock  or  fatigue  because  of  the 
si.n>ng  contrast  between  the  light  flashing 
.*n  and  off  on  the  screen  and  the  rest  of 
the  room  Newer  types  of  screens  which 
eliminate  the  need  fi*r  darkening  the  rc^m 
will  minimize  thi«i  danger.  A second  point, 
commonly  ignortil,  is  that  mos^  group 
training  by  m^iAincs  is  conducted  at  far- 
point.  This  practice  is  quite  appropriate 
for  younger  children  who  may  be  normal- 
ly farsighted.  But  for  the  20-30  per  cent 
of  older  pupils  who  are  myopic  or  have 
limited  far-point  acuity  this  type  of  train- 
ing is  not  desirable.  The  same  conditions 
are  true  for  persons  with  faulty  fusion  or 
coordination  or  any  otiier  major  visual 
problem  at  far-point.  Such  individuals  are 
being  forced  to  attempt  to  improve  their 
rate  under  conditions  which  may  not  even 
permit  clear  vision. 

Two  other  visual  phenomena  strongly 
affect  the  outcomes  of  far-point  machine 
training  and  the  transfer  of  this  training 
to  book  reading.  Most  tachistoscopic 
training  permits  an  after-image  which 

^Hclcn  S-^binson,  Lucille  Meizi,  Mildred  Let- 
tod  Wittick  and  Alfred  A.Roicnblcpm,  ^ChUdrena 
Perceptual  AcWcycinent  Form^  A Three  Year 
Study/’  Amtric^n  Journol  ofOptomttry  and  Ar- 
chives of  American  Academy  of  Optometry,  37  (May 
I960),  223-237. 
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aids  the  recall  of  the  reader.  Thus  he  may 
recall  more  than  he  was  actually  able  to 
r»d  during  th^  tachistosc^ic  exposure, 
giving  a false  impression  of  his  progress. 
To  our  knowledge,  only  one  device,  the 
Tach-X  of  the  Educational  Developmental 
Laboratories  attempts  to  control  the  after- 
imige  by  projecting  a blurred  image  on 
the  screen  before  and  after  the  tachisto- 
sc(^c  exposure. 

llie  omer  element  in  far^int  training 
that  militates  a^nst  traiisfer  is  the  dii^ 
ferente  in  die  field  of  vision  at  near  and 
far-point.  The  greater  area  available  at 
far-point  makes  possible  the  reading  of  a 
span  of  20-25  fetters  or  4-5  words.  At 
near-poin^  this  span  is  reduced  by  the 
mariced  convergence  to  approximately  one 
five-letter  word  per  fixation,  at  the  college 
level.  These  are  the  standards  of  fixation 
span  for  senior  high  school  and  college 
level  readers  reading  at  a rate  from  240 
to  280  words  per  minute,  according  to 
the  new  Reading  Eye  eye-movement  cam- 
era. The  effects  of  after-image  and  the 
wide  field  of  vision  at  far-point  may  be 
part  of  the  explanation  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  transferring  the  reading  rates 
achieved  in  tadiistoscopic  practice  to  the 
act  of  b(X)k  reading.  Moreover,  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  fai*=point  machine  train- 
ing with  individuals  who  are  visually 
handicapped  at  this  distance  also  militates 
against  its* effectiveness. 

5.  Clinical  Programt 

a.  Tk*  0l«giiMls  pad  Traatmaaf  of 
Coafatloa 

Charles  L.  Shedd 

Research  in  perceptual  difficulties  has 
centered  largely  along  four  main  lines; 
medical  research,  educational  psychological 
research,  academic  psychological  research 
and  psychoanalytically  oriented  investiga- 
tion. Within  each  of  these  broad  areas 
problems  have  become  specialized  so  that 
information  from  other  areas  has  been 
ignored  and  findings  within  an  area  itself 
unassimilated.  Nowhere  is  this  condition 
more  apparent  than  when  the  perceptual 
difficulties  are  expressed  as  reading  prob- 
lems. The  consequence  of  this  specializa- 


tion has  produced  a sterility  in  conc^- 
tualization  and  investigation  so  that  read- 
ing difficulties  continue  midiecked.  While 
estimates  vary  to  the-  extent  of  reading 
difficulties  it  may  be  conservatively  esti-' 
mated  that  15  per  cent  of  the  school  popu- 
lation with  normal  or  above  intelligence 
are  reading  so  poorly  that  their  total 
adjustment  is  impaired. 

An  individual  approaching  the  field  of 
reading  retardation  will  find  a wide  variety 
of  etiologies  from  which  to  choose.  G>n- 
fronted  with  a multitude  of  etiological 
possibilities,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a 
growing  number  of  practitioners  who  pro- 
pose that  we  view  reading  problems  as 
symptoms  whidi  may  bp  treated  inde- 
pendently of  etiology.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  this  is  an  attempt  to  bring  order 
to  a chaotic  field  and  may,  in  a limited 
sense,  produce  practical  results,  but  the 
consequences  are  far  reaching.  Rabin-- 
ovitch  (7)  points  out:  "Failure  to  attempt 
accurate  diagnosis  with  all  labeled  indis- 
criminately as  reading  problems  has  led 
to  many  divergences  in  reports  in  litera- 
ture, and  more  important,  has  probably 
afforded  many  children  inappropriate 
treatment.”  Of  perhaps  even  greater  con- 
sequence, such  prcx:eaures  have  halted  the 
empirical  investiMtion  of  reading  diffi- 
culties and  placed  the  emphasis  upon  the 
treatment  phase.  Such  a shift  is  not  in 
itself  a difficulty,  finding  a parallel  in 
medical  practice  where  pharmaceuticals 
are  freciuently  administered  without  clear 
knowledge  of  what  occurs  at  a physio- 
logical level.  What  is  of  consequence  is 
the  fruitlessness  of  remedial  procedures 
in  reducing  the  number  of  poor  readers. 
In  other  words,  over  thirty  years  of 
symptom  oriented  remedial  work  has  not 
justified  itself  at  a pragmatic  level.  With 
all  the  supposed  remediation  and  under- 
standing we  do  about  as  well  without  it 
as  with  it.  The  judgment  is  inevitable 
that  we  still  do  not  understand  the  process 
of  reading  nor  the  nature  and  cause  of 
disabilities.  We  cannot,  then,  afford  to 
mle  out,. without  adequate  information, 
those  concepts  and  ideas  which  could  con- 
tribute to  such  understanding.  Nor  can  we 
afford  ourselves  the  luxury  of  applying 
psychological  data  in  the  interest  of  some 
model  or  some  single  sovereign  principle. 
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son,  8.  The  Role  of  Laferolify  in 
Reading  Disability 

Karen  J.  Tinker 
Culver  City,  California  High  Sdiool 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  de- 
termine if  there  is  a correlation  be- 
I tween  scores  on  tests  of  laterality  and 
scores  on  a test  of  reversals.  Jipecifically, 

' it  was  hypodiesized  that  among  disabled 
readers’  scores  on  laterality  tests  would 
correlate  negatively  with  the  total  num- 
ber of  errors  made  on  reversal  tests.  It  was 
also  hypothesized  that  no  such  correlations 
would  oe  found  among  the  scores  of  chil- 
dren making  normal  progress  in  reading. 


Procedure 

Subjects 

The  study  began  with  591  students  who 
constituted  the  total  enrollment  of  grades 
two,  four,  and  six  in  two  elementary 
schools.  In  this  group  67  disabled  readers 
were  identified.  Each  disabled  reader  was 
matched  with  a normal  reader  of  the 
same  sex,  grade  and  IQ.  Of  these  sub- 
jects, 14  pairs  were  second-graders,  23 
were  fourth-graders,  and  30  were  sixth- 
graders. 

Selecting  Disabled  Readers 

A student  was  classed  as  having  read- 
ing disability  when  his  reading  achieve- 
ment score  was  significantly  lower  than  his 
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mental  age  score.  The  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Test  (second  grade)  and  the 
Gates  Reading  Survey  (fourth  and  sixth 
grades)  were  used  to  determine  grade 
level  placement  of  reading  ability  while 
the  Ammons  Pull  Range  Picture  Vocabu- 
lary Test,  an  individual,  non-reading,  in- 
telligence test,  provided  a mental  age 
score.  The  mental  age  score  was  com- 
pared with  the  reading  achievement  age. 
A second  grader  was  designated  a dis- 
ability case  if  his  reading  achievement 
age  was  six  months  below  his  mental  age 
score.  In  fourth  and  sixth  grades  the  stu- 
dent's achievement  age  had  to  be  at  least 
a year  below  his  mental  age.^  A list  of 
disabled  readers  was  compiled  and  those 


cases  were  removed  whose  reading  dis- 
ability the  school  authorities  already  had 
attributed  to  a reasonable  cause,  for  ex- 
ample, a physical  handicap  such  as  a dis- 
placed retina. 

Matching  Pairs 

Each  disabled  reader  was  matched 
with  a normal  reader  of  the  same  sex,  the 
same  mental  age,  and  approximately  the 
same  chronological  age.  The  IQ  of  a 
normal  reader  had  to  be  within  five  points 
of  the  IQ  of-  the  disabled  reader  with 
whom  he  was  matched.  The  child  was 
considered  a normal  reader  only  if  he  was 
reading  at  or  above  his  mental  age  level. 
Table  I snows  the  general  characteristics 


TABLE  I 

Sample  Charactewstics 


Characteristics 

Disabled  Readers 

Normal  Readers 

2nd 

4th 

6th 

2nd 

4th 

6th 

Number  of  Boys 

11 

21 

22 

11 

21 

22 

Number  of  Girls 

5 

6 

12 

5 

6 

12 

I.Q.  (mean) 

Reading  Achievement 

125.8 

131.2 

127.0 

125.6 

131.3 

127.2 

(mean  grade  level) 

2.2 

4.0 

6.1 

3.3 

7.0 

8.5 

of  the  resulting  sample  of  67  pairs.  A t 
test  showed  that  there  is  no  significant  dif- 
ference in  IQ  between  the  groups. 

Measurement  of  Laterality 

% 

There  were  three  tests  of  laterality,  one 
measuring  eye  laterality,  one  measuring 
hand  laterality,  and  one  measuring  foot 
laterality.  The  tasks  described  by  De- 
lacato^  combined  with  those  of  the  Harris 
Laterality  Tests^  were  used.  There  were 
15  tasks  for  the  hand,  six  for  the  foot  and 
10  for  the  eye.  Hand  and  foot  tests  in- 
cluded simple  tasks  such  as  using  a pair 
of  scissors,  dealing  cards,  kicking  a ball, 
or  stepping  up  onto  a chair.  Eye  tests  in- 
cluded tests  for  the  sighting  eye  and  the 
Keystone  Visual  Survey  Tests,  numbers 
4^2*  5,  6,  12,  13,  14  on  the  telebinocular. 

For  hand  and  foot  tests  a score  of  one 


^Guy  L.  Bond  and  Miles  A.  Tinker.  Reading  jDf/- 
ficultics:  Their  Diagnosis  and  Correction.  New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.^  19S7,  pp.  150-1S7. 

^Carl  H.  Delacato.  The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 
of  Speech  and  Reading  Problems.  Springfield,  111.: 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  1963,  pp.  93-101. 

•Albert  J.  Harris.  How  to  Increase  Reading 
Ability,  3rd  cd.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and 
Co.,  1956,  pp.  258-260. 
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was  given  for  every  right  side  response 
and  zero  for  each  left  side  response.  All 
eye  tests  were  assigned  a zero  for  left,  a 
one  for  both  sides  equal,  and  a two  for 
right.  This  was  done  because  tlie  tele- 
binocular  tests  could  provide  equal  scores 
for  left  and  right  responses.  It  was  felt 
that  if  only  the  telebinocular  tests  were 
scored  this  way,  they  would  be  unequally 
weighted  with  the  other  eye  tests. 

Raw  scores  on  each  test  were  converted 
to  laterality  scores  by  assigning  a value  of 
one  (indicating  low  laterality)  to  the 
score  located  in  the  middle  of  the  scale 
and  numbering  outward  in  both  directions 
from  this  midpoint.  Hence  a high  later- 
ality score  could  mean  either  that  the 
child  almost  always  used  his  left  side  or 
almost  always  used  the  right  side.  The 
total  laterality  score  was  derived  by  con- 
verting the  hand,  eye,  and  foot  laterality 
scores  to  standard  scores  and  averaging 
these  standard  scores. 

Measuring  Reversal  Tendency 

The  “Recognition  of  Reversible  Words 
in  Context”  section  of  the  Bond-CIymer- 
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Hoyt  Reading  Test^  and  an  additional 
group  test  for  reversals,  devised  by  the 
author,  were  administered  to  both  groups. 
In  the  experimenter’s  test  the  student  was 
given  all  directions  by  a taped  recording. 
In  the  first  portion  of  the  test  the  word 
that  the  child  was  to  find  and  cross  out  in 
each  item  was  listed  with  four  other  words 
which  differed  only  in  the  sequence  of  the 
letters.  For  example,  he  was  told  to  locate 
and  cross  out  the  word  dog  from  among 
the  words  bog,  bop,  god,  dod  and  dog. 
There  were  15  such  items.  In  the  second 
portion  of  the  test  there  w'ere  35  sentence 
items.  The  child  was  to  find  and  cross  out 
a word  in  a sentence  where  the  word  and 
at  least  one  reversed  form  of  the  word  ap- 


peared. For  example,  he  was  to  cross  out 
the  word  bad  in  the  sentence:  "His  dad 
said  that  it  was  bad  to  dab  paint  on  the 
pad.”  Scores  for  the  reversal  tests  were 
the  number  of  errors  made. 

Analysis  and  Results 

The'  degree  of  correlation  between 
scores  on  the  laterality  tests  and  scores  on 
the  reversal  tests  were  determined,  using 
the  Pearson’s  product-moment  correlation. 
Scores  for  the  disabled  readers  were  an- 
alyzed separately  from  those  of  the 
normal  readers.  Correlations  were  also 
computed  between  the  various  measures 
of  laterality.  Table  II  presents  the  results 
of  the  analysis. 


TABLE  II 

Correlation  of  Lateraeity  and  Reversal  Errors 
Disabled  Readers 


Reversals 
Mean  S 

Bond  Test  Hand 

Foot 

Eye 

Total 

Laterality 

Reversals 

5.54 

9.21 

.81*  —.18 

-~.08 

.19 

-.04 

Bond  Test 

5.78 

5.89 

—.12 

-.26** 

.16 

-.05 

Hand 

6.54 

1.08 

.08 

.14 

.97* 

Foot 

2.60 

.94 

—.20 

.52* 

Eye 

7.82 

2.75 

.55* 

Total  Laterality 

.02 

1.74 

Normal  Readers 


Reversals  Total 


Mean 

S 

Bond  Test 

Hand 

Foot 

Eye 

Laterality 

Reversals 

1.99 

3.74 

.63* 

.13 

-.04 

.12 

.15 

Bond  Test 

2.67 

3.83 

.02 

-.09 

—.11 

—.10 

Hand 

6.30 

1.68 

.08 

.15 

.62* 

Foot 

2.73 

.86 

.03 

.59* 

Eye 

6.79 

2.97 

.63* 

Total  Laterality 

.001 

1.87 

* Significant  at  .01  level. 
**  Significant  at  .05  level. 


In  the  correlations  for  disabled  readers, 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  table,  the 
author’s  test  for  reversals  correlates  .81 
with  the  Bond  reversal  test.  Note  that  the 
only  significant  negative  correlation  (.05 
level)  between  the  laterality  scores  and 
the  reversal  tests  is  between  foot  laterality 
and  the  Bond  test.  The  significant  correla- 
tions between  total  laterality  and  individ- 
ual laterality  scores  are  of  minor  impor- 
tance since  the  individual  scores  are  in- 


■*Guy  L.  Bond*  Theodore  Clymer.  and  Cvril  J. 
Hoyt.  The  Developmental  Reading  Tests.  Chicago; 
Lyons  and  Carnahan,  1955.^  Reproduced  and  used 
with  permission  of  the  publisher. 


eluded  in  the  total  score. 

Comparable  data  for  normal  readers 
are  given  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  table. 
Again  there  is  a significant  correlation 
between  the  writer’s  test  and  the  Bond 
test.  The  correlations  between  the  reversal 
tests  and  the  laterality  tests  are  all  signifi- 
cant. As  for  the  disabled  readers,  the  total 
laterality  scores  reveal  significant  correla- 
tions with  individual  laterality  tests. 

'The  trends  of  the  correlations  for  both 
disabled  readers  and  normal  readers  are 
similar  with  the  single  exception  of  foot 
laterality  and  the  Bond  reversal  test  for 
disabled  readers.  Note  that  this  correla- 
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tion  of  — .26  is  barely  signifiant  at  the 
.05  level.  In  general,  it  appears  that  these 
relationships  are  similar  for  both  disabled 
and  normal  readers.  The  whole  trend  of 
Ae  data  suggests,  therefore,  that  laterality 
is  an  unimportant  factor  in  reading 
disability. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  first  hypothesis-»-which  states 
that  among  disabled  readers,  scores  on 
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laterality  tests  would  correlate  negatively 
with  the  total  number  of  errors  made  on 
reversal  tests— is  not  confirmed. 

2.  The  second  hypothesis  is  confirmed. 
It  states  that  children  making  normal 
progress  in  reading  will  show  no  signifi- 
cant correlation  between  reversal  errors 
and  laterality. 

3.  It  appears  that  the  data  in  this  study 
does  not  support  the  view  that  laterality 
is  a factor  in  reading  disability. 
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Fig.  1.  The  upper  half  of  a printed  line  provides  more  clues  to  word  percep- 
tion  than  the  lower  half.  Adapted  from  D.  G.  Paterson  and  M.  A.  Tinker,  How 
to  Make  Type  Readable.  New  York;  Harper  and  Row,  1940,  by  permission,  of 
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2.  EHmincitiiig  fhe  Practice 
of  Using  Non-Trained 
Personnel  for  Remedial 
Instruction 

Josephine  B.  Wolfe 
(>•  • University  of  Scranton 

^^HE  PRACTICE  OF  using  non-trained 
A personnel  for  remedial  instraction  is  a 
pressing  concern  nationwide  to  any  per- 
son desirous  of  improving  reading  in- 
straction. Anxieties  are  high!  Fears  are 
many!  Such  feelings  are  understandable 
when  one  "takec  stock”  of  how  frequent- 
ly one  hears,  "What  is  meant  by  remedial 
Teading?  What  kind?  of  experiences, 
training,  and  competencies  are  expected 
of  remedial  reading  instructors?”  Even 
though  descriptive  replies  continue  to  be 
offered  by  "the  experts,”  their  verbage  is 
not  a satisfying  influence  on  the  general 
school  populace.  Thus,  confusion  prevails 
and  perplexities  continue  to  grow. 

Prevailing  Confusion 

Because  of  the  prevailing  confusion, 
the  writer  felt  it  prudent  to  review  the 
literature  and  obtain  the  views  of  a num- 
ber of  successful  practitioners  prior  to 
discussing  any  phase  of  remediation, 
especially  the  phase  of  elimmating  the 
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use  of  the  many  non-trained  personnel 
who  are  posing  as  remedial  instructors. 

Of  course,  it  was  not  surprising  to  find 
v.dde  variations  expressed  in  the  litera- 
ture as  well  as  among  the  thinking  of  the 
practitioners.  To  the  query,  "What  is 
meant  by  remedial  reading?”  one  finds 
any  of  the  following  thoughts:  designing 
a kind  of  teaching  program  within  a 
school  to  "remedy”  a reading  defect; 
providing  individual  instraction  for  chil- 
dren within  a school  situation;  teaching 
individually  or  in  small  groups  children 
below  their  age  or  grade  norm  in  reading 
within  a classroom  situation  or  within  a 
school  situation;  planning  a teaching  pro- 
gram based  on  some  special  or  unusiwl 
device;  providing  chilaren  with  special 
clinical  service;  and  so  on!  As  to  be 
expected,  the  same  kind  of  "muddled” 
thinking  equally  prevails  when  research- 
ing the  question,  "What  kinds  of  experi- 
ences, training,  and  competencies  are  ex- 
pected of  remedial-reading  instructors? 
Yet,  let  me  hasten  to  report  ^at  when 
one  anal)^es  the  area  of  remedial-reading 
instraction,  one  discovers  rather  quickly 
that  remediation  in  this  area  involves  no 
feature  that  is  not  included  in  good 
"developmental"  classroom  reading  under 
the  guidance  of  well  prepared  and  effi- 
cient c'assroom  teachers.  But,  to  be  quite 
frank,  since  the  situation  is  a mass  of 
misunderstandings  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
apparent  that  some  degree  of  remedying 
the  general  confusion  is  in  order. 

Remedying  the  Confusion 

The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  some 
group  or  organization,  whether  it  be  at 
the  focal,  state,  national,  and/or  interna- 
tional level,  to  remedy  the  existing  state 
of  confusion  as  to  the  clarification  of  the 
term  "remedial  reading"  and  as  to  ffie 
I qualifications  of  the  remedial-reading  in- 
I stractor.  Although  these  terms  served  a 
practical  purpose  forty  y^rs  ago,  they 
certainly  are  misleading  in  1966.  But, 
regardless  of  the  terminology  used,  it 
would  appear  to  be  good  strategy  to  draw 
up  a list  of  titles  of  the  sundry  special- 
ized services  we  find  in  the  field  or  read- 
ing. With  the  list  drafted,  the  following 
procedural  steps  appear  to  be  appropriate: 

1.  define  the  function  of  each  reading 
specialist; 


Pressing  Problems 

2.  list  the  qualifications  to  be  met  by 
each  reading  specialist; 

3.  outline  a program  of  traini^ 
needed  to  adiieve  "expertness 


each  area  of  specialization; 

4.  suggest  standards  for  certfymg 
partioilar  reading  specidist;  an 

5.  plan  a program  or  orientation  w 
school  administrative  officers  to  im- 
plement the  professional  progi^  mat 
has  been  developed,  remembering  ma. 
the  professional  designers  are  no 
usually  the  professional  employers. 

Will  the  implementation  of  the  .profes- 
sional program  described  above  eliminate 
the  "quackery”  existing  in  the  r^^mg 
profession  ? Of  course,  it  won  t.  Al- 
though such  a program  may  help,  hori- 
zons must  be  extended. 

Eliminating  the  Non-Trained 

Basic  Warnings  Must  be  Heeded 
If  we,  as  students  of  riding,  plan  a 
conscientious  effort  to  eliminate  the  non- 
trained,”  then  there  are  certain  warnings 
that  must  be  heeded— heeded  by  those 
who  wish  to  identify  themselves  as 
remedial-reading  instructors  and  those 
who  are  seeking  the  services  of  such 
specialists.  A list  of  some  of  the  "warn- 
ings” will  be  suggested: 

1.  All  schools  should  avail  their  staff 
with  the  services  of  a person  who  is 
thoroughly  prepared  to  help  all  school 
personnel  solve  most  of  ffie  reading 
difficulties  found  in  the  typical  school 
of  today.  Whether  the  person  is  la- 
beled "remedial-reading  instructor” 
makes  little  difference.  It  is  the  job 
he  does  that  really  counts! 

2.  The  major  aim  of  a remedial-reading 
instructor  should  be  to  plan  a pro- 
gram of  prevention  rather  than  a 
program  or  correction.  To  fulfill  this 
aim,  in-service  training  is  needed 
which  will  increase  the  knowledge, 
insights,  and  skills  of  classroom  teadi- 
ers  in  dealing  with  all  types  of 
readers. 

3.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
be  interested  and  well  informed  in  all 
fields  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching. 
Too  frequently  the  term  "reme-iid 
reading"  has  been  "oversold”  as  the 
come  allfcure  all  treatment  when  a 
minor  revision  of  the  curriculum  and/ 
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ox  teaching  procedures  would  solve 
many  of  the  so-called  “remedial  read- 
ing problems.”  In  other  words,  the 
effective  remedial-reading  instructor 
should  play  a major  role  in  studying, 
planning,  implementing,  and  revising 
the  curriculum. 

4.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
possess  a high  level  of  insight  and 
skill  in  diagnosing  and  teaching  all 
types  of  readers.  Too  often  it  is  the 
able  readers  who  are  the  most  neg- 
lected. 

5.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
be  able  to  help  many  types  of  milder 
"dinical”  cases  and  be  able  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  further  clinical  help 
of  the  few  boys  and  girls  who  require 
treatment  of  a more  specialized 
nature. 

6.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
be  alert  and  ready  to  challenge  the 
fanatics,  faddists,  and  popular  col- 
umnists who  are  invading  today’s 
reading  world.  1966  is  no  exception 
for  reading  panacea  "hawkers." 

7.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
^sume  a major  role  for  studying  and 
improving  the  administrative  struc- 
ture of  the  particular  school  system  in 
which  he  works.  Of  all  personnel,  he 
should  be  in  the  best  position  to  do  so. 

8.  The  remedial-reading  instructor  should 
be  able  to  interpret,  plan,  supervise, 
and  carry  on  research.  Although  class- 
room teachers  should  be  involved  in 
research  activities,  most  are  not 
equipped  and  do  not  have  the  time  to 
digest  or  design  on-going  research 
projects. 

If  a person  is  to  heed  to  any  or  to  all 
the  suggestions  listed,  then  he  must  re- 
ceive some  degree  of  assurance  that  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  state 
departments  of  education  are  ready  and 
willing  to  assist  and/or  certify  him  as  a 
remedial-reading  instructor.  Assured  ex- 
cellence must  be  the  key  to  any  program. 

Excellence’  Its  Latnitations  and  Strengths 
'’^enever  excellence  is  to  be  aclueved, 
limitations  as  well  as  strengths  can  be 
expected.  However,  there  are  certain 
guidelines  which  can  be  offered  to  any 
school  or  granting  agency.  Permit  me  to 
suggest  a few: 


1.  The  procedures  and  the  details  of  the  > 
machinery  necessary  to  prepare  quali- 
fied remedial-reading  instructors  are 
not  easy.  Naturally,  these  will  vary 
from  institution  to  institution  as  well 
as  from  state  to  state. 

2.  State  departments  of  education  must 
decide  whether  they  desire  to  certify 
remedial-reading  instructors.  If  they 
elect  to  do  so,  then  they  should  em- 
ploy qualified  reading  specialists  at 
the  state  level  to  help  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

a.  to  interpret  the  requirements  as 

set  forth”  by  the  state  certifying 
group; 

b.  to  assist  in  implementing  any  re- 
quirements mandated  by  the  state; 

c.  to  choose  a state-wide  advisory 
committee  which  will  participate 
in  continuous  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  any  requirements 
mandated  by  the  state  for  prepar- 
ing remedial-reading  instructors. 
The  members  of  such  a state-wide 
advisor}'  committee  should  be  rep- 
resentatives from  the  public 
schools,  from  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  prepare  remedial- 
reading  instructors,  and  existing 
professional  reading  groups  within 
the  state. 

3.  Teacher-education  institutions  which 
desire  to  prepare  remedial-reading  in- 
structors should  make  certain  that 
they  are  adequately  staffed  and 
equipped  to  perform  the  task.  One 
way  to  limit  excellence  is  to  be  un- 
derstaffed and  non-equipped ! 

4.  Institutions  of  higher  education  and 
state  departments  of  education  should 
utilize  every  reading-resource  person 
who  is  willing  to  donate  his  time  to 
developing  and  winning  approval  of 
established  requirements.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  -excellence  in  require- 
ments is  to  have  excellence  in  team 
work. 

5.  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  when 
implementing  guidelines. 

6.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
state  depaitoents  of  education  should 
"spell  out”  their  concept  of  "reme* 
dial  reading.”  Such  action  will  be 
helpful  to  programing  at  the  graduate- 
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school  level  and  to  the  school  adminis- 
trators who  are  selecting  remedial- 
reading  instructors. 

7.  Sufficient  time  should  be  provided  for 
a remedial-reading  program  or  for 
any  requirement  for  remedial-reading 
instructors  to  be  initiated,  imple- 
mented, and  developed  before  assess- 
ing its  worth.  Hasty  decision-making 
may  lead  to  disaster. 

You  may  say  that  the  suggestions  out- 
lined above  are  ones  leading  to  excellence. 
They  are.  But,  for  whatever  the  degree  of 
excellence  you  aim,  you  must  recognize 
that  the  elements  of  time  and  human 
behavior  serve  as  gauges  for  measuring 
limitations  as  well  as  strengths. 

Last  Thoughts 

Hotv  can  we  eliminate  the  practice  of 
using  non-trained  personnel  for  remedial 
reading  instruction?  This  question  is  riot 
an  easy  one  to  answer.  However,  there 
are  some  "rights”  and  "wrongs”  that  are 
considered  substantial. 

Virst,  the  appointment  of  remedial- 
reading  instructors  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  professional  preparation,  ex- 
perience, and  competency.  No  one  can 
disagree  with  this  statement  as  a “first.” 
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Second,  professional  standards  should 
be  "set”  by  a group  representing  students 
of  reading  and  administrative-supervisory 
leaders.  By  doing  so,  terminology  and 
guidelines  for  professional  preparation, 
experience,  and  competency  can  be  de- 
fined. This  knowledge  would  be  an  asset 
to  groups  preparing  remedial-reading  in- 
structors as  well  as  to  those  in  administra- 
tive leadership  roles  who  are  hiring  these 
instructors. 

Third,  every  remedial-reading  instruc- 
tor should  have  his  responsibilities  clearly 
defined  prior  to  accepting  his  position. 
With  clearly  defined  job  specifications, 
there  will  be  less  on-the-job  misunder- 
standings of  what  is  to  be  done. 

Fourth,  for  those  institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  prepare  remedial-reading 
instructors,  continuous  and  systematic 
evaluation  of  their  offerings  should  be  a 
must.  Such  action  will  strengthen  their 
professional  contributions  and  can  serve 
as  guidelines  for  other  institutions  as  well 
as  for  the  public  they  serve. 

By  setting  such  sites,  the  status  quo  of 
the  remedial-reading  instructor  will  im- 
prove. No  longer  will  it  be  a pressing 
concern  to  the  reading  world.  It  should 
not  be.  It  would  not  be. 
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